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PREFACE 


The Canada Year Book has interpreted for Canadians and the world at large 
the resources, institutions, and social and economic conditions of the nation since 
Confederation, but it is during relatively recent times that this publication has 


developed into the broad medium of information it has now become. 


This development had its roots in the reorganization of statistics that resulted 
from the Report of the Commission on Statistics in 1912 and the consequent estab- 
lishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under the Statistics Act of 1918, to 
carry out the recommendations of the Commission. It was from this time that a 
really co-ordinated national system of statistics began to take shape. 


The high place that the Canada Year Book has won for itself among official 
statistical reference works hinges largely on the developments that have taken 
place since 1918. As improved and more complete statistics have become available 
with the growth of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the editorial policy of the 
Year Book has been to keep pace by presenting the salient statistics of the country 
against a background of textual analysis intended to bring out their relationships 
and significance. 


Each year special feature material is introduced that is of current interest. 
Such feature articles are made available in ‘reprinted’ form (see p. xiii) and 
constitute a valuable backlog of reference material on most phases of national 
development. With the entry of Newfoundland into the Canadian Confederation 
it appears desirable that special articles of a general nature, such as those dealing 
with physiography, resources, wildlife, etc., should be brought up to date as early 
as possible and this edition of the Year Book carries topical articles on: Geology 
(pp. 14 to 26); Migratory Bird Protection (pp. 38 to 43); Soil Zones, Agricultural 
Irrigation and Land Conservation (pp. 352 to 356 and 367 to 379); and the Forest 
Economy (pp. 425 to 487). The Terms of Union under which Newfoundland 
became a Province of Canada are given at pp. 56 to 57. A special article on the 
Frequency Standardization Program now being undertaken by the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission appears at pp. 540 to 548. The article has been prepared 
under the direction of the Chairman of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission. A special article dealing with the Indians of Canada—describing the 
history of this people, their administration, and the welfare work being carried on 
among them—will be found at pp. 1125 to 11383. 


Statistics for Newfoundland are gradually taking their place in the regular 
chapter material, although it is still necessary to present them separately from 
those of other provinces in several chapters because of existing lack of comparability. 
The Census of 1951 will do much to establish the ten provinces on a uniform basis, 
statistically. 


The regular chapter material has been kept up to date. The reorganization 
of the Department of Mines and Resources during 1950 and the transfer of its 
administrative functions to three new departments, viz., the Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, the Department of Resources and Development and the 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration, has necessitated revised treatments of 


the corresponding sections of the Year Book. Thus, because of present close 
administrative relationship between immigration and citizenship, the Immigration 


lil 


63207—az 


iv 


Chapter has been extended to cover all matters affecting citizenship that formerly 
came under the Secretary of State, and the new Part is introduced by material on 
Early Naturalization Procedure and Events Leading up to the Canadian Citizenship 
Act (pp. 153 to 155). | 

Canada’s Ninth Census (1951), for which arrangements are now being com- 
pleted, will constitute the most comprehensive stock-taking of the nation that has 
yet taken place. Statistically, it will provide a tie-in for a wide range of important 
national surveys that during intercensal years were conducted on a ‘sample’ basis. 
The 1952 and 1953 editions of the Year Book will carry extended analyses from the 
1951 Census. In the meantime the Chapter on Population (Chapter IV) is reduced 
to skeleton proportions. 

The Production Chapters of the Year Book (Chapters XI to XVIII, algae 
continue the story of the steady expansion of the Canadian economy. Canada’s 
favourable position as a primary producer; the variety and extent of its resources 
(now augmented by the fishery, forest and mineral resources of Newfoundland); 
and the outstanding development of, its manufacturing facilities and industrial 
equipment are all traced in the record. Chapter XV—Mines and Minerals—is 
prefaced by special descriptive text summarizing the significant events that have 
lately characterized developments in this important field. 

The Introduction to the current edition serves to highlight the major events 
of the year. The real value of this Introduction lies in the co-ordination of major 
trends developed in the chapter material and in linking these together in relation to 
administrative policy. The chapters deal with their respective subjects separately 
and in detail, whereas the Introduction presents to the reader a picture of the 
national economy as an organic whole, cemented by the purposeful direction that 
policy is giving to the national effort in the current period of international tension. 

The appendices at the end of the volume serve to bring up to date certain 
sections of the Year Book, which in chapter form were closed for press early in the 
year. Appendix I brings the Chronology (Chapter IT) up to the end of February, 1951. 
The latest figures on Foreign Trade are given in Appendix III and comparative 
expenditures for the First and Second World Wars, in Appendix IV. 

The process of revising all sections of the Year Book has been carried out in 
collaboration with the most competent authorities. 

Acknowledgments are hereby tendered to the numerous officials of the Federal 
and Provincial Governments, and to others who have contributed material. Where- 
ever possible, credit is given to the persons and various services concerned by means 
of footnotes to the respective sections. 

The present volume has been edited by A. E. Millward, Director, Canada 
Year Book Division, assisted by the Year Book Staff. Charts, graphs and layouts 
have been made by or under the direction of J. W. Delisle, Senior Draughtsman of 
the Bureau. 

With a view to the improvement of future editions, the Bureau will be glad 
to hear of any errors that may have escaped notice and to receive suggestions with 
regard to omissions or to methods of treatment. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dominion Statistician. 


DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Orrawa, Mar. 1, 1951. 
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COMPILED ANO DRAWN AT THE SURVEYS AND MAPPING BRANCH. OTTAWA. 


DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN CANADA * 


Nore.—Generally, the distances given are the shortest by railway. 


A knowledge of distances in miles between principal points constitutes very useful information in these days of wide travel, but when an attempt is made to 
compile such data difficulties are at once encountered. Railway distances are the logical choice, even though road distances are of increasing interest to a vast body of 
travellers by automobile and are a useful alternative. Railway distances represent usually the shortest practicable land distances between two points and even to-day 
the bulk of freight and passenger traffic is by rail. Again, distances by air Ganetines called ‘bee-line’ distances) are only useful in practice to those who travel by ai 
This is a growing phase of transportation, of course, but has not yet assumed such proportions that its tabulation should displace the more usual one. Again, it is 
not a difficult matter to estimate air-line distances from a map made to convenient scale, whereas the ordinary reader is not able to obtain railway distances easily. 

Even though it be decided to adopt railway distances as most useful, it is necessary to decide whether the most travelled route between two places or the shortest 
railway route should govern. In the tables given below, the distances between points are the shortest distances by railway and not necessarily the most travelled routes 
or the routes by which main trains travel. They are compiled principally from the railway time tables. The main table includes the capital of each province and some 
of the main shipping points chosen principally, but not altogether, by population; the subsidiary tables include distances of local importance. Included in the distances 
from Charlottetown is the distance from Borden to Cape Tormentine, over which the trains are transported by ferry; similarly, the train ferry distance between Mulgrave 
and Point Tupper is included in the distance from Halifax to Sydney. In the main table all the distances from Victoria include the distance travelled by boat from 
Victoria to Vancouver. However, wherever possible, railway distances only are used. In certain distances from Three Rivers and from Quebec it is possible, by the 
use of ferries, to travel by shorter routes than those given in the tables, the rail route only being taken in these cases. 

Where boat routes are given, the best approximation of the distance travelled is used. 

The suite distances used are not necessarily the straight-line distances between points, but are the distances oyer the routes usually travelled by aeroplanes 
in good weather. 


E c ale Fl Ey 
= | 3 a |) el res ry 5 a | 5 g si 2 Z 
Place E/s}y/2/8 3 8 3 B el glz]2 S| Si Se ys sia] : 2 z Boles 
SF |e el et Be SE BE EISER Ss ERE eet la Sle ia ie Z 
3 2] 3 ; 3 & 2/3 z 
g|8|8|# {Fle |e ls ]o leis isles (sis le le |e ls lela | 3 |e s|s 
St. John’s. 0} 894 | 933 | 994 | 1083 | 1099 | 1467 | 1559 | 1451 | 1545 | 1663 | 1725 | 1886 | 1925 | 2001 } 2111 | 2521 | 2817 | 2951 | 3796 | 3172 | 3288 | 3639 | 3618 | 4280 | 4365 | 4574 
Charlottetown soa 0] 239| 126] 215| 230] 600| 684) saz| 677] 795] 857 | s018 | 1057 | 1133 | 1243 | 1653 | 1950 | 2084 | 2929 | 2305 | 2421 | 2772 | 2751 | 3413 | 3498 | 3707 
Halifax. 933] 239] 0] 189] 278| 292| 662| 747| 646 | 740| 858) 920 | 1081 | 1120 | 1196 | 1306 | 1716 | 2012 | 2146 | 2991 | 2367 | 2483 | 2834 | 2813 | 3475 | 3560 | 3769 
994) 126} 189 0 89 104] 473 | 558} 4S7| SS1| 669) 731 892 | 931 | 1007 | 1117 | 1527 | 1823 | 1957 | 2802 | 2178 | 2294 | 2645 | 2624 | 3286 | 3371 | 3580 
1083| 215] 278] 89 0] 67) 426| 476] 375| sos} s87| 649| 810) 849| 925 | 1035 | 1445 | 1776 | 1910 | 2755 | 2131 | 2247 | 2598 | 257 | 3239 | 3324 | 3533 
1099] 230} 292 | 104 67 0} 403} 454] 353) 481) S6S| 627] 788] 827} 903 | 1013 | 1423 | 1753 | 1887 | 2732 | 2108 | 2224 | 2575 | 2554 | 3216 | 3301 | 3510 
1467| 600} 662) 473 426 | 403 O| 169} 127 78| 280) 342} 503| 542| 618] 728 | 1079 | 1350 | 1484 | 2329 | 170S | 1821 | 2172 | 2151 | 2813 | 2898 | 3107 
1559] 684] 747 | S58 476| 454] 169 O} 101 95 111} 173 | 334] 373 | 449] SS9| 969 | 1353 | 1486 | 2331 | 1707 | 1823 | 2174 | 2153 | 2815 | 2900 | 3109 
1451] 583| 646] 457 37S | 353} 127 101 0} 196) 212) 274] 435] 474} 550] 660 | 1070 | 1454 | 1587 | 2432 | 1808 | 1924 | 2275 | 2254 | 2916 | 3001 | 3210 
1845} 677} 740) S51 503 | 481 78 9S 196 0} 206) 268) 429} 468] 544] 654 | 1064 | 1448 | 1581 | 2426 | 1802 | 1918 | 2269 | 2248 | 2910 | 2995 | 3205 
1663} 795| 858 | 669 587] SOS| 280| 111 212 | 206 O} 112] 247] 286| 362] 472 858 | 1242 | 1375 | 2220 | 1596 | 1712 | 2063 | 2042 | 2704 | 2789 | 2998 
1725] 857} 920} 731 649 | 627] 342] 173| 274] 268| 112 0} 161 200 | 276 | 386} 908 | 1292 | 1426 | 2270 | 1647 | 1763 | 2113 | 2093 | 2754 | 2839 | 3049 
1886/ 1018 | 1081 | 892 810] 788} S03} 334] 435 | 429) 247} 161 0 39 115 | 225] 811 | 1207 | 1340 | 2185 | 1562 | 1677 | 2028 | 2008 | 2670 | 2755 | 2964 
1925] 1057} 1120} 931 849 | 827| 542/ 373] 474| 468) 286) 200 39 iy 80 | 190} 850 | 1246 | 1379 | 2224 | 1601 | 1716 | 2067 | 2047 | 2709 | 2794 | 3003 
2001) 1133 | 1196 | 1007 | 925] 903} 618| 449| 550] S44) 362) 276 115 80 i) 110} 926 | 1322 | 1455 | 2300 | 1677 | 1792 | 2143 | 2123 | 2785 | 2870 | 3079 
2111} 1243 | 1306 | 1117 | 1035 | 1013 | 728] 559] 660| 654) 472) 386| 225 190| 110 © | 1036 | 1432 | 1565 | 2410 } 1787 | 1902 | 2253 | 2233 | 2895 | 2980 | 3189 
2521) 1653 | 1716 | 1527 | 1445 | 1423 | 1079 | 969 | 1070} 1064 858, 908| 811 850 | 926 | 1036 QO} 419] $52) 1397 774 | 889 | 1240 | 1220 | 1882 | 1967 | 2176 
2817) 1950 | 2012 | 1823 | 1776 | 1753 | 1350 | 1353 | 1454 | 1448 | 1242 | 1292 | 1207 | 1246 | 1322 | 1432 419 0} 133] 978) 355 470} 821 801 | 1463 | 1548 | 1757 
2951) 2084 | 2146 | 1957 | 1910 | 1887 | 1484 | 1486 | 1587 | 1581 | 1375 | 1426 | 1340 | 1379 | 1455 | 1565 | 552 133 O| 937) 221 384| 688] 715 | 1330 | 1415 | 1671 
3796) 2929 | 2991 | 2802 | 2755 | 2732 | 2329 | 2331 | 2432 | 2426 | 2220 | 2270 | 2185 | 2224 | 2300 | 2410 | 1397] 978| 937 O| 84s 813 | 1217 | 1144 | 1859 | 1944 | 2100 
3172) 2305 | 2367 | 2178 | 2131 | 2108 | 1705 | 1707 | 1808 | 1802 | 1596 | 1647 | 1562 | 1601 | 1677 | 1787 | 774] 355) 221 B45 0 163 467 | 493 | 1108 | 1193 | 1449 
3288) 2421 | 2483 | 2294 | 2247 | 2224 | 1821 | 1823 | 1924 | 1918 | 1712 | 1763 | 1677 | 1716 | 1792 | 1902 | 889| 470) 384] 813 163 0} 404] 330 | 1046 | 1131 | 1287 
3639} 2772 | 2834 | 2645 | 2598 | 2575 | 2172 | 2174 | 2275 | 2269 | 2063 | 2113 | 2028 | 2067 | 2143 | 2253 | 1240| 821 688 | 1217 | 467 404 O} 194) 642 727 | 1150 
3618) 2751 | 2813 | 2624 | 2577 | 2554 | 2151 | 2153 | 2254 | 2248 | 2042 | 2093 | 2008 | 2047 | 2123 | 2233 | 1220| sot 71S | 1144] 493] 330) 194 QO} 761 846 | 956 
4280) 3413 | 3475 | 3286 | 3239 | 3216 | 2813 | 2815 | 2916 | 2910 | 2704 | 2754 | 2670 | 2709 | 2785 | 2895 | 1882 | 1463 | 1330 | 1859 | 1108 | 1046 | 642 761 oO 85 | 1158 
reel se S360 see Bees 3301 | 2898 | 2900 | 3001 | 2995 } 2789 | 2839 | 2755 | 2794 | 2870 | 2980 | 1967 | 1548 | 1415 | 1944 | 1193 | 1131 727 | 846 8S © | 1243 
- 3510 | 3107 | 3109 | 3210 | 3205 | 2998 | 3049 | 2964 | 3003 | 3079 | 3189 | 2176 | 1757 | 1671 | 2100 | 1449 | 1287 | 1150] 956 | 1158 1243 0 
From Halifax — From Saint John — Sault Ste. Marie 
S 439 vi = 1 =— 
air | to eom Saint Jol Py ; From Waterways From Vancouver 
289 | Campbellton. - Ziel Cone to spy |] CORE RTO) SG || Me ee ; $91 
S| Gaeta G5] Gockhrasiesses2es-iee | 479 182 | “ Norman (by boat)... 1,123 | Brince George 1 
| Kenor +1os Aklavik (by boat)... 1,606 | Prince Rupert-...... 546 
107 SonuMontreal= Cobalt. =... 259 (by boat) 
to Shawinigan Walla go | Timmins. 485 123.) From McMurray — Whitehorse.......... 1,082 
St. John’s a St. Hyacinthe 35 (eats Gas From Calgary — to Fort Smith (airline). 235 
“(by boat) Nora 537 | From Winnipeg — to Medicine Hat 176 | _ Yellowknife (airline) 426 73 
From Toronto — iri Cethbridge: 127 i 
toBrantford........ ce OR eee ea lp atte 82 | _ From Vancouver — From Victoria — 
Tren sya St. Catharines 71. | Flin Flon “1; 560 | Red Deer... 95)|{ to Trail Shi) te Nenaee: a 
to Port aux Basques.... 110 |  §itchener 62] Ilford (winter road From Edmonton — a GASES PCRS 
(by boat) Peterborough i fake lapmlinee + eae whence ee ee 
St. John’s... aay 25 | Nor Bay Danelle Norwavestieuse nivel bien he) vor See abe aan or Wnitenoree a 
udbury.. ° 260 boat from Selkirk) 313 Git he Fairbanks, Alaska... 1,523 
) Waterways. 305 watsoniDakes 635 


“Prepared under the direction of B. W. Waugh Surveyor General, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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Percentage Distribution of Liabilities to Assets, 1867-1949...........-.2%: 
Deposit Liabilities of Chartered Banks Compared With Cash Reserves 

Against Deposits........... 5. Bile atte ts eget RN ae Pee eee 
Ratio Comparisons of Certain Assets and Liabilities of the Chartered 

Re lc 1050-2 0re Aa PRET nt nn Gina Shae we sr plagie hehe + 8 teseto mca 
Total Amount of Fire Insurance in Force in Canada, 1930-49........... 
Total Amount of Life Insurance in Force in Canada, TORO SIO oe. Sete hee 
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ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT MATERIAL 
(PUBLISHED IN FORMER EDITIONS) CLASSIFIED 
BY SUBJECT 


Nortr.—It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and descriptive 
text of previous editions, and the following list has been compiled as an index to such miscellaneous material 
and special articles as are not repeated in the present edition. This list links up the 1951 Year Book with 
its predecessors in respect to matters that have not been subject to wide change. Those sections of 
chapters, such as Population, which are automatically revived when new material is made available from 
a later census and to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they are in the 
nature of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject is shown, except when an 
earlier article includes material not repeated in the later one. When articles cover more than one subject 
they are listed under each appropriate heading. 


Article Contributor Volume Page 
Agriculture— 
The Development of Agriculture in Canada|J. H. Grispate, D.Sc.A. 1924 186-191 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program....|W1tL1AM DicKson. 1938 223-230 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- Z 
PUTHIPG Gs «FG ote alomlee SGeneaeee | ere eee G. S. H. Barron, 
C.M.G,, B.S.A., 
D.Se.A. 1939 187-190 
Agricultural Marketing Legislation, 1939. . — 1940 181-185 
Canadian Agriculture during the War and 
Post-War’ Periodse a. his aera G. S. H. Barron, 
C.M.G:,| B.S.A., 
7 Sees 1946 200-211 
Art, Literature and the Press— 
Artin Canada “sane oe ee ee — 1924 886-888 
The Development of the Fine Arts in 
(Canadas: ie ok sen ea eee ee Newton MacTavisuH, 
MGA. Daal ate: 1931 | 995-1009 
A Bibliography of Canadian History..... GustTAvE LANCTOT, 
LUM: Dibrt., Li. D-,; 
K.CHaResc: 1939 36-40 
The Development of the Press in Canada.|A. E. Mizruwarp, B.A., 
B. Com. 1939 737-773 
The Democratic Functioning of the Press.|SENATOR, THE Hon. 
W. A. BUCHANAN. 1945 744-748 
Banking and Finance— 
Life Insurance—A Historical Sketch...... A. D. Watson. 1925 - 860-864 
Banking Léeegislationay tds ahaa ee — 1931 891-896 
The Bank of Canada and its Relation to 
the Finantiali System t-.. 8 ..aie ase — 1937 881-885 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking - 1938 900-906 
the Royal Canadian Wiimt.-..-...+..e0-. H. E. Ewart. 1940 888-892 
The Wartime Functions of a Central Bank. — 1941 802-804 


1942 803-806 
Wartime Control under the Foreign Ex- 
change Control; Board: 722) -. 22 oe Rv oT ABR. 1941 | °833-835 
1942 830-833 
The Underwriting and Distribution of In- 
vestments; their Influence on the Capital 
TRE ROG, cae sack Go site ia ee Investment Dealers As- 
sociation of Canada. 1950 | 1088-1095 


Climate and Meteorology— 
The Meteorological Service of Canada...|Srr Seen STUPART, 
F.R.S 


bees 1922-23 43-48 
Factors which Control Canadian Weather.|S1ir FREDERICK STUPART, 
ELE. 1925 36-40 
Temperature and Precipitation in North- 

PEs CANA. cise oe es ene ee A. J. Connor, M.A. 1930 41-56 
Droughts in Western Canada............. A. J. Connor, M.A. - 1933 47-59 
Meteorology Related to the Science of 

BAUER Raa BP eA ret hae encanta & J. Parrerson, O.B.E., 

LL.D. 1943-44 24-29 
The Climate of Canada (textual article)...|A. J. Connor, M.A. 1948-49 41-62 


The Climate of Canada (tabular material)|A. J. Connor, M. A. 1950 33-70 
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ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT MATERIAL, ETC.—continued 


Article Contributor 


Constitution and Government— 
Provincial and Local Government in— 
IMs ritiMmeOseTOVINCES, cet sc lalsotucke wits cela s 


LL.B., D.C.L 
OTFPS SU ie Pane ne ee ne C.J. MAGNAN. 
OIC Miele Bacay in is ats as 6 sta beg A foal « 5 G. E. Marquis. 
PALER EORS Sard Rhee FG ue PR ee A ee eR S. A. Cupmores, B.A. 


(Tor), M.A. (Oxon.); 
Sint B 


IPTaIrlOserOVAINCES..c wee ts wc tee 


BTTIS GOTO DIA. co cc ew hve ok Sh OOD Bh 
PriGisis OMIA... ot oss Aa ew toposes : 
Canada and the League of Nations........ N. A. RoBERTSON. 
The Government of Canada’s Arctic Ter- 
R. A. GrsBson. 


S. A. .Cupmors, B.A. 
(Tor;), DA. (Oxon. \; 
F.S:8:.- FR... Weon. 


. MAN, K.C., LL.D. 

The British North America Act, 1867.... — 

Canada’s Present Status in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations............ ee .O’Meara, K.C., 

Canada’s Growth in External Status...... F. H. Sowarp. 

Canada’s Part in the Relief and Reha- 
bilitation of the Occupied Territories. . 

The Constitutional Development of New- 
pustiene prior to Union with Canada, 
1949 


ees ie) wee ge) ei (0) '@.e vi 0.0 ‘s, 6: 6.8 6 Sivitoiel) ele 9) 9) 6 8 Op renee 


Construction— 

The Effects of Government Wartime 
Expenditures on the Construction In- 
IE Greet ok Rarer a karst ape. a teungis es H. Cari GoLDENBERG. 

Crime and Delinquency— 

A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 
ra EMCIST ETS ad hes, Skd oid Go Nees BS 

The Influence of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police in the Building of 
menses. Mh. fi oe adiwen seb tons 


R. E. Watts. 


S. T. Woop, C.M.G. 


Education— 
Recent Advances in the Field of Education 
BRC Ore tao sea 9s 5 ok ins recess er acoen > J. E. Rossins, Ph.D. 
Fauna and Flora— 
MeeINIMSPNE AO ANATIA, «cic rae sw cio,h ho ere ome ws 
NUMMER ANAC Ald gaint oo ig Bins ee ble ee 
ARTES CE 2: Se i os Pera 


(Cantab.) 
Fisheries— 
The Fish Canning and Curing Industry...}D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 
The Effects of the War on Canadian 
EMRE EA bret BO I esha! oe wei aie die weattys> D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 


P. A. TAVERNER. 


JOHN ADAMS, 


Forestry— 
A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade.|A. R. M. Lower, M.A. 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 

Per Ortine rt Ne. HOTCStS arsine eso b ose ones 
The War and the Demand for Forest 
RESP A ions coer ateite aoe ae ee 


63207—B 


aoe and E. H. Co.e- 


R. M. ANDERSON, Ph.D. 


Volume 


1922-23 
1915 
1922-23 


1922-23 
1922-23 


1942 
1942 


1943-44 
1945 
1945 


1950 


1941 


1932 


1950 


1941 
1922-23 
1937 
1938 
1941 
1943-44 


1925 
1934-35 
1942 


Page 


102-105 
8-10 
105-107 


107-109 
110-113 

23-26 
113-115 
115-122 


92-93 


34-40 
40-59 


41-47 
74-79 
79-85 


85-92 


366-368 


897-899 


317-331 


876-883 
32-36 
29-52 

_ 29-58 

225-226 

277-279 


318-323 
311-313 
249-252 
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ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT MATERIAL, ETC.—continued 


ee 
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Article Contributor 


Forestry—concluded 
The Influence of the War on the Pulp and 
Paper Industry ie-oce tract apt tye age oe 
The Influence of the War on Forestry..... — 
Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control.|J. J. DE GRyYSE. 


Fur Trade— 
Mur Paring s.5.lsicdusci me sa een ee oe ere 
The Development of Marshlands in Rela- 
tion to Fur Production and the Rehabili- 
tation Of MursDpearers« «ac o.<+ vas eee 


Geology— 
Geology in Relation to Agriculture........ 


W. M. RircuHie. 


D. J. ALLAN. 


Wyatt Matcoum, M.A., 
Mahon Ox 


F.-J2ALcoen Veh Db: 
GrorGE Hanson, Ph.D. 


(Geological MormatiOne:ic.c sa scenes ar 
Creolopy Or Canaan. concent mice ee ae rat 
Geology and Economic Minerals....,..... 


Har bours— 
National Harbours Board...............- 


History— 
The Story of Confederations. .o5.25... +... 


R. O. Campney, K.C. 


Sir JosepH Pops, 
KC.M.GaOrv-O:. 
L.S:0: 

E. A. CRUIKSHANK, 
LD: FRSC, 

ARTHUR DovUGHTY, 
CMG. UEeD, 


Apam Sxortt, C.M.G., 
LL: D:, F:ReS8:C. 

ACK? Duguip, D.S.07 
B.Sc., R.C.A. 

W. Dv CROMARTY? 225.5: 


History of the Great War (1914-18)....... 
THistoOryiOl- Canadas, osc au wesc se sane 


Select Bibliography of the History of 
Gnade co re ode aaa oe ecu eee 


Canada Ol Vili y Rada. nw Asad es ee 


Historic Sites and Monuments............ 

The Relationship of the Public Archives 
to the Historical Records of Canada and 
a Bibliography of Canadian History....|Gusrave LANcror, 
LG.M. D Litt.. DES 
DE RICE Wa a 

The Influence of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police in the Building of 
G@ankOaror ke MM. conte ee ainsi 


Hospitals and Institutions— 
Historical Review of Hospitals and Other 
Prstituplouss slaw, wees oleae note 


Insurance— 
The Growth and Development of Life 
Insurancetin Canada a. 266s scene cee ook 
Fire. and Casualty Insurance: .....:...6.-. 
Insurance in Canada during the Depression 
ANC WAPALOrIOU Stas .tns we cove ne eee 


Labour— 
Legislation Respecting Combinations in 
Restraint: ol. Lradeé. +s... eee 
Labour Legislation in Canada............. 


S. T. Woop, C.M.G. 
J.C. Brapy, M.A. 


A. D. Watson. 
G. D. FINuayson. 


G. D. FINuayson, 
C.M.G. 


F. A. McGrecor. 
Miss M. MackINTOSH, 
M.A 


The National Employment Commission. 


Manufactures— 

The Iron and Steel Industry....’.......... 
The Influence of the Present War on Manu- 

PACUUIL IDO oe tlc ko ats doers oe OG a es 
Changes in Canadian Manufacturing Pro- 

duction from Peace to War, 1939-44..... 
The Automobile Industry in Canada..... 
The Chemical Industries in Canada...... 


H. McLeop. 
H. McLeop. 


Volume 


1943-44 
1945 
1947 


1942 


1943-44 


1921 
1925 
1939 
1942 


1940 


1918 
1919 
1922-23 


1939 


1950 


1936 


1933 
1942 


1947 


1927-28 


1938 
1938 


1922-23 
1943-44 
1945 


1947 
1948-49 


Page 


264-265 
266-268 
389-400 


254-259 


267-269 


679-681 


1-13 
1-65 
60-80 


53-55 


50-60 
78-90 


34-40 


317-331 
1006-1009 


937-944 
842-846 


1064-1074 


765-770 


787-796 
778-779 


452-456 
304-362 
364-381 


521-525 
532-550 


xi 


ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT MATERIAL, ETC.—continued 


Article Contributor 


Mining— 
Mining—A Historical Sketch............. 
Government Control of Non-Ferrous 
Metals and Fuels in Wartime.......... 
Geology and Economic Minerals.......... 
The Outlook for the Mineral Industry in 
Relation to the Economic Developfnent 


GrorGE Hanson, Ph.D. 


“IRE ACKG fe a hgh Ce ge ee G. H. Murray. 
The Coal Deposits and Coal Resources of 
a Ser eet yg Saas ss BF apdin'g ale B. R. MacKay, B.Sc., 


Ph.D. 
The Iron-Ore Resources of the Quebec- 
Wa brneOLsROPIOM 0% ts dole he cele a ee W. M. GoopwIin........ 
Titanium—The Basis of a New Industry ; 
GMT aes fete hk wake eels ats W.M. Goopwin........ 
National Defence— 

The British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan—A Summary of the R.C.A.F.’s. 
Major Role in the War of 1939-45....... — 

The Royal Military College.............. — 

The Royal Canadian Naval College...... — 

Natural Resources— 

A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade.|A. R. M. Lownr, M.A. 

Fur Trade—A Historical Sketch.......... 

Mining—A Historical Sketch............. 

The Water-Power Resources of Canada 
anae tier © tilization.¢.26. e055 csc. kee 

Geology and Economic Minerals.......... 

The Canadian Government’s Reindeer 
Pererawavente | oes. he ecco ee oe oe 

The Development of Marshlands in Rela- 
tion to Fur Production and the Reha- 
Hilreation OL Mur-Bearers.....5555.5.... 


J. T. JOHNSTON. 
Grorcs Hanson, Ph.D. 


R. A. Grsson. 


IDG dG 2Nameanye 


Northwest Territories— 
The Canadian Government’s Reindeer 
Rexam NU Me ny. Yee gh ste es ee ed wnat R. A. Gipson. 
Physiography— 
Physical Geography of the Canadian 
Wi aetetanoATCLIC. oo... 05 Sohk a kee eee cee whan’ 
The Relation of Hydrography to Navi- 
gation and the War Record of the 
Hygrographic and Map Service........ 
Physical Geography of the Canadian 
DMERternyATOLIC co. cti2. ee ne eee Fe ns 


R. A. Grsson. 


F, G. SMITH. 
R. A. Grsson. 


Population— 
Pranveravion OGY: 6... 2... Wiles dae. 
Mplomization ACtiVities...:.u0e. elias Se 2 a 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931.]A. H. LpNrveu, M.A. 
Nuptiality and Fertility in Canada....... Enip Cuariss, Ph.D. 
Areas and Populations of Countries of the 
Brash itropire, 19410 02.0... 0 Nh. 


R. J. C. Sreap. 


Prices— 
The Nutrition and Family Living Expen- 
Garnress investigation... ..2..c0. 623s ..6 
The Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board in Controlling Prices, 
Penis cine eOUpDPLICS. 6.62. sce ree ete ee 
Activities. of the Wartime Prices and 
‘rade Board, 1945-46.........05%. see: 


H. F. Greenway, M.A. 
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Volume 


1939 
1942 
1942 
1946 


1946 
1950 
1950 


1946 
1946 
1946 


1925 
1934-35 
1939 


1940 
1942 


1943-44 


1943-44 


1943-44 


1945 


1946 
1948-49 
1931 
1936 
1939 
1942 


1943-44 


1940 


1943-44 
1946 


Page 


309-310 


279-282 
3-14 


337-347 
505-512 
512-513 


1090-1099 
1087-1088 
1081-1082 


318-323 
343-344 
309-310 


353-364 
3-14 


17-23 


267-269 


17-23 


12-19 


14-18 
9-18 
189-192 
201-202 
774-778 
100-115 


141-142 


819-821 


776-783 
851-858 
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ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT MATERIAL, ETC.—concluded 
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Article Contributor 


Prices—concluded 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, 1946-47.....2 2.03... 60a% 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, 1941-48 a caee oo bee steas 
The Royal Commission on Prices........ 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board 1048-49 A) eo dacvreseree eee 


Radio— 
A Historical Sketch of Radio Communi- 
CNG LOR Rs ae Seles ies wa are Oar ne ae ene ein 
The Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
THISSION are aoe toe sept Die a meres 
History and Development of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation.............. 


C. P. Epwarps, O.B.E. 

Hector CHARLESWORTH 

Dr. AUGUSTIN FRIGON, 
C.M.G. 


Research— 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
Perna. nl wd coc areea cre sleigh arynninte het — 
Royal Canadian Institute................. Pror. McMurricH, 


M.A.,.PhiD.; GUD, 


Royal Secicty of Canada... <-06> 5+. 

Mea. Phi D., LL:Ds 

Boe 

The National Research Council.......... F. E. Larue, M.Sc. 

Scientific and Industrial Research in 
Cana Ha ehhe oe vs ha cc = crs See ot oars 

The Contribution to Science made by the 


Dominion Astrophysical Observatory..|Dr. J. A. PEARCE. 


Seismology— 
Seismology in Canada. 73... sesh s ese: E. A. Hopeson, Ph.D. 
Time and Time Zones— 
Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada. 
Times of Sunrise and Sunset.............. 


C, C, SmirH. 


Trade, Domestic— 
The Co-operative Movement in Canada..|Miss M. MAcKINTOSH, 
M.A. 

J. E. O’Meara and 
LuctimeNnNE M. LALONDE 

W. F. CHown. 

fc B. DaviIpson. 

T. W. GRINDLEY. 

1G: G. MALAHER. 

Co Vo PABREER. 


Cooperation im Canadas ..2:.% 200d. 28. - 


The Royal Commission on Co-operatives.. 
The Canadian Wheat Board, 1939-46..... 


Trade, Foreign— 
Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation. . 
Preferential Tariff and Trade Treaties.... 


W. GILCHRIST. 


Transportation— 
The Development of Aviation in Canada.|J. A. WILSON. 
The Trans-Canada Airway. ...é:..0s. 2265 J. A. WILSON. 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence 

PRRs Caterers sabe ais ln Wee hie ye me J. A. WILSON. 
Wartime Control of Transportation....... -- 
International Air Conferences............. 
The Wartime Role of the Steam Railways 

Pa MUG EEG Ey Thc Tih woe oe a PK Ae me eae 
Canada’s Northern Airfields............. 


— 


C. P. Epwarps, O.B.E. 
A. D. McLEan. 


Water Power— 
The Water-Power Resources of Canada 


Snide bE heir® CU GUuiaaurOn. ck cts as ecole «ele ene J. T. JoHNSTON: 


Volume 


1947 


1948-49 
1950 


1950 


1924 
1924 

- 1982 
1940 
1948-49 


1938 


1934-35 
1938 


1925 


1942 
1946 


1947 


1930 
1934-35 


1938 
1938 
1941 
1943-44 
1945 


1945 
1945 


1940 


Page . 


916-924 


945-950 
978-982 


983-985 


607-610 
731-733 


737-740 
53-57 
885 

884 
867-870 


979-1012 
63-71 


27-30 


50-53 
66-68 


704-720 


543-546 
618-624 


778-813 


1018 
520-526 


710-712 
713-715 
608-612 
567-575 
642-644 


648-651 
705-712 


353-364 
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ARTICLES AVAILABLE IN REPRINT FORM 


Norr.—Because of public interest in certain of 
are of continuing value has been approved, and a num 
now obtainable are listed below together with prices. 


Dominion Statistician. 


Article 


ENGLISH EDITIONS 


Brera VION hs conte ack Aes a8 x he 8 a Bs 10 
Automobile Industry in Canada, The.| 10 
Canada’s Part in the Relief and Re- 
habilitation of the Occupied Ter- 
“ERT UCL 5 9 ee ROI an a ae Pa 10 
Canadian Petroleum Production and 
Outlook (Canada 1949) 2... 62... 850% 10 
Canadian Wheat Board, The........ 15 
Chemical Industries in Canada, The.| 10 
fimmate of Canada, The. ...........-. 10 
Constitution and Government........| 15 
Constitution ana Government 0 
Canada, The (Canada 1940—Re- 
op terets NG) Soe gt ee Be Cen ee ere 10 
Distribution of Investments and the 
Capital Market, Thew.. oi... 2.60 10 
External Relations of Canada 
MCURAdA IOS UT Re. as bee ha Bee 10 
ay hl Peele (oc eieecs 2 ea aa ir ars ae 10 
Frequency-Standardization Program 
in Southern Ontario....... es Riso: 10 
MIPMLUOSOUT COS... ccce. ccc ces cesses 10 
eM ie Oe ors Sch o> Popedtish tines 10 
(OSS SS See a Se Rae er 10 
History and Development of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
UAE Fee Pe oe he tee 10 
Insurance in Canada During the De- 
pression and War Periods.......... 10 
Irrigation in Western Canada........ 10 
Migratory Bird Protection.......... 10 
National Historic Parks and Sites....| 15 
Noxious Forest Insects and Their 
CORSE, ee ie eR Pra ed 10 
Organization of the Government olf 
Cangas NOt yoy. Pte 25 
Physical Geography of the Canadian 
WV ember CATCUIC.< 6b. os ccs ae eee ae 10 
Political Evolution of Canada, The 
AMAT Es 1 IDO) so. nietos ho em NINA? 10 
Primary Forest Industries of Canada, 
eM CONGUE LOIS) sey at cones. «Saya 10 
Review of External Trade..........- 10 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
CONES Sipe Re PE aE CN 25 


the Special Articles, the policy of reprinting those that 
ber of them are made available each year. 


Article 


ENGLISH EDITIONS—concluded 


Royal Commission on Co-operatives, 


sateen cae Eb oe wie worden. exit 10 
Scientific and Industrial Research in 
GEE G bie ured Ne elope Saree aA ier ile cared mer 
Travel and National Unity (Canada 
ce RES Ganache te eye Pte inert e Re 10 
Water-Power Resources of Canada 
and Their Utilization........ oie te 10 
FRENCH EDITIONS 
Champs d’aviation du Canada sep- 
ToUerrOO alone alla sate sce eee 10 
Citoyenneté et unité canadienne 
CCC GIE L919) ie oo be tei & Be atts 10 
Commission royale sur les coopé- 
PALEY CAMSSS ostinato or ge ae 10 
Constitution et gouvernement........| 15 
Dépéts houillers et ressources houil- 
leaves au Coatalawne' socio cca. tees ee 10 
Gendarmerie royale du Canada...... 25 
Clenpiy SIGUer, wary coasts cn tenure 10 
Géographie physique de |’Arctique 
occidental canadien:..........+.-.-}. 10 
Industrie de l’automobile au Canada.| 10 
Industries forestiéres primaires 
UCONAUE GAS eta tee b> HA eh Ba 10 
Insectes nuisibles 4 la forét.........- 10 
Irrigation dans l’Ouest du Canada...| 10 
Organisation du gouvernement cana- 
CHET cane ee a tro ete te a tee 25 
Pétrole du Canada: production et 
perspective (Canada 1949).........- 10 
Rang occupé par le Canada dans le 
Commonwealth des nations britan- 
niques (Canada 1947).......+.2.+055 10 
Relations entre le Dominion et les 
DLGVINCCS.cces Hope es ost aaer 10 
Relations extérieures du Canada 
(Cie TOS Free fae eo 10 
Role démocratique de la presse...-| 10 
Voyages et unité nationale (Canada 
LORS ad ae goa ce ee gd oe os Rea 10 
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Those 
Applications for them should be made to the 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada, as a rule, the imperial system of weights and measures is followed. 
An exception, however, is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 


2,000 lb. is meant. 


The following table shows the weights and measures used in Canada in con- 
nection with the principal field crops and for wheat flour and fruits:— 


Pounds 
per Bushel 
Grains— 
WViCAURe Mey ene Sa. eer i 60 
(ORES. Ll Wieccraa ae eee Crane 34 
Bavlere mat. vat ete ae ee we 48 
TU CPANEL} PRETO REN Saree ee x hoe 56 
CK WeAG. 2s ee I Sei tee een 48 
BIAESCOGM Gee tce oa bee tench Le 56 
6 i Red SA oat tL ee Ee One mE 56 
MSOC OTAGO fer ce kes acme ek 50 
PANU OCHORS so iets Cer cate he aes Oe 60 


Wheat Flour— 


1 barrel equals 196 pounds and approxi- 
mately 4-5 bushels of wheat are used 
in the production of a barrel of flour. 


Pounds 
Fruits (standard conversions)— 
Apples per barrel, yunnt.cesiee. Geaete 135 
Apples; per: box. 2. ee ct? epee 43 
Pears; per“ bushel 2... eee ae ee 50 
Plums ~“ i pe eae >t rls 50 
Cherries ‘“ St Soca shy SeSRuRGE Nee ee 50 
Peaches ‘“‘ ns De So ee ene 50 
Grapes ory VSR 2 eae 50 
Péars: per DO s.cce ee te eee 42 
Strawberries, per quart........... 1-25 
Raspberries “ UA FS Ait 1-25 
Loganberries ‘“‘ ir 2 RE Se» 1:25 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following tables of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed 


in one unit to the other. 


1 Imperial pint =20 fluid ounces. 

1 United States pint=16 fluid ounces. 

1 Imperial quart =40 fluid ounces. 

1 United States quart =32 fluid ounces. 
1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces. 

1 United States gallon=128 fluid ounces. 


1 Imperial proof gallon=1-36 United States 


proof gallon, 

1 Short ton=2,000 pounds. 

1 Long ton=2,240 pounds. 

1 Barrel crude petroleum = 
gallons. 


FISCAL YEARS OF FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


The Federal Government fiscal year ends on Mar. 31. 


The dates on which the fiscal years of the provinces end are as follows:— 


Newfoundland: 2otyeccoxen cess ots Mar. 31 
Prince-Hdward Island... .2i-;:. 4. Mar. 31 
INGVO GOb lar eect ontihaaen acumen t Nov. 30 
ING wabrumswiGk so. as eke 2 Och 31 
SLEGY OCT SUG SW ys ear a a a Mar. 31 


Ontario we. = 2. ldo oni ee Mar 
Manitoba... catnime his dant ee Mar 
Saskatchewan \.x 4 «kw aes aeons ee Mar 
AUD OBE Te i inalicnaadick See eae Mar 
British ‘Colum biaigs.8 -.cmeeae Mar 


35 Imperial 


sonal 
. dl 
rok 
els 
ey! 


Throughout the Year Book, fiscal-year figures are so indicated in the text and 
headings of tables; in all other cases figures are for calendar years. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS 
OF CANADA, 1871-1949 


In connection with the summary that immediately follows, certain qualifications 
apply to the figures for early years where the basis of calculation or the series them- 
selves have been modified. The details appear in all earlier editions of the Canada 
Year Book and specifically at page xv of the 1950 edition. 


Area of Canada, including Newfoundland which entered Confederation in 
1949, is 3,845,144 sq. miles. The land area is 3,499,116 sq. miles and the fresh 
water_area 234,028 sq. miles (excluding Labrador, not surveyed). 


The length of the Canada-United States Boundary is 3,986-8 miles and that 
of the Canada-Alaska Boundary is 1,539-8 miles. The total mainland coast line 
of Canada (not accurately computed) is estimated at 17,863 miles. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA 


Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


om | 


Item 
Population— 
Mie eNewround Landeene ancricacete cs No 
2| Prince Edward Island............ a 
Sle NOVAS COUIR: Ete cee cae erences fy 
Ae New runs wiCKMeeee caer eres oe 
Di BONS DCCs nee eae ek he einai ee : 
Git Ontario pees soe oars ye 
die VOMItODR sc vcmmine teeecice aaa ate «asters “s 
Sit Saskatchewan. oeca-ccee ete: re 
9) Alberta race cook ce utes oh 
WlerBritih Columbian. saree cee s 
Ai | Meviikomoece coe ce ee oe ores ae eg 
12} Northwest Territories........... a 
Candida erates. Gees serrate a 
AS HOuSCHOIASE ee occas ines sone No. 
Immigration— 
14; From United Kingdom.......... No. 
15} From United States............. “8 
16] From other countries............ ss 
TROY HEN eis oa OAL are Oe iH 
Vital Statistics—4 
AfleeBirbhs( lye) Osea et uc ero N On 
Rates perp tO00 iced cect tlecests ons 
TS\@e Deaths atlicanses®™arn aceckicrse e No. 
Ratesiper, 1/0000: 4.55 0 .taccsode eee 
19 Diseases of the heart’.......... No. 
20 Cancers ee. ah Aran os ee aioe ce 
21 Diseases of the arteries’........ s 
22 Tuberculosis (all forms)’....... ¢ 
23 ENeUMONIAe cece sce cte he kee ss 
24 INephritis's. Sent eclscscc eebyuerc aioe . 
OMULALTIAg CS al eke ate sae Atos hee se 
a bes pork, 000s. ccs Vicie cic toeisiae Rots 
Olt CIDIVOLCRALE .Momiaden eee gale Bae No. 
Health and Welfare— 
Hospirats—? 
Public Hospitals— 
27 IEVGspitals seme cack Genieieones No. 
28 Bedicapacityirnc..c. eka sweeee - 
29 MY SUUIEN UMA VG Ltariercmehts opere cise oe - 
30 FEXP ENGI GULCS mee tier, 6 aplosie sic. s $ 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria— 
31 Os pitals eae ettite since cs ecsls No 
32 IBedicapaeityieny mettre ck. eve cic a 
33 Pa tientrGdaw sent gnc tod ces oels 6 ose ic 
34 Fx MenaiGUnesles cee. selma. $ 
Mental Institutions— 
35 LOSDitaisee ae iee = cockese-cloe eee 6s No 
36 BECCA DAGCTU Verne coe siete wpaloaele = -. 
37 IRAUICNIG AASB celle sen ooiaie ol sievele care is 
38 HIXPENGIGUTeESies. ence es eets os $ 
39} Famimy ALLOWANCES............- $ 
40; Onp AGE PENSIONS}5,............ $ 
41) PrNSIONS TOR THE BuIND!,....... $ 
42| UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE,,... $ 


Criminal Statistics—" 


43| Convictions, indictable offences... No. 


“ 


44| Convictions, non-indictable offences 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 
census. 


3 Quinquennial census figures. 


1871 1881 
“94,021 108, 891 
387,800 440,572 
285,594 391. 233 

1,191,516] 1,359,027 
1\620,851| 1,926,922 
25, 228 62, 260 
"36,247 "49,459 
“48,000 "56,446 
3,689,257| 4,324,810 
800, 410 

17,033 

21, 822 

9,136 

27,773 47,991 

4 7 

350937 

30,36517 


6 By place of occurrence prior to 1941; by place of residence 1941-49. 


figures are not completely comparable owing to change in classification in 1938. 


—_— | | | | ee 


1891 1901 1911 
109,078 103, 259 93,728 
450,396 459,574 492.338 
321,263 331, 120 351,889 

1,488,535] 1,648,898] 2,005,776 

2,114,321,  2°182,947] 2.527.292 
152,506 255,211 461,394 
a 91,279 492, 432 
* 73,022 374,295 

98,173 178,657 392, 480 
i 27,219 8,512 
98, 967 20, 129 6,507 

4,833,239| 5,371,315] 7,206,643 

900,080} 1,058,386] 1,482,980 
22,042 11,8108 144,076 
52,516 17,9875 112,028 

7. 607 19,3525 75,184 
82, 165 49,1495 331, 288 

10 enti’ ot ee 
3,974 5, 638 11,188 
33, 643 36,510 100, 633 


2 These are intercensal estimates and will be adjusted after the next 
4 Exclusive of the Territories. 


5 Year ended Mar. 31. 
7 Includes Newfoundland. 8 These 
9 For reporting hospitals 


| 
| 
| 


1921 


88,615 
523, 837 
387, 876 

2,360,510 
2,933, 662 
610,118 
757,510 
588, 454 
524, 582 
4,157 
8,143 


8,787,949 
1,897,110 


43,772 
23, 888 
24,068 


91,728 


558 


16,169 
155,376 


1931 


88,038 
512, 846 
408, 219 

2,874, 662 
3,431, 683 
700, 139 
921,785 
731, 605 
694, 263 
4,230 
9,316 


10,376,786 
2,275,171 


7,678 
15,195 
4,657 


27,530 


a”, a 


104, 7 
10-1 
13,734 
9,578 
5, 957 
7,616 
7,011 
5,168 
66,591 
6:4 
700 


58710 
43, 24710 
9,657,5171 


38,309,4001° 


3110 
6,04410 
1,924,28910 
5,329,3931° 


5Q10 
29,37410 


10,662,34310 
13,235,7671° 


7,050, 924 


31,542 
327,778 


1939 


94,000 
561,000 
447,000 

3,230,000 
3,708,000 
726, 000 
906, 000 
786, 000 
eet, 


12,000 
11, 267,000 


3,011 
5, 654 
8,329 


16,994 


229, 468 
20-45 
108, 951 
9-7 
18,562 
12,399 
10, 884 
5,977 
6,596 
6,538 
103, . 
9-2 


2,068 


609 
51, 628 
11,923, 695 


38 

8, 906 
3,002, 606 
6, 882, 443 


53 

38,085 
15,478,080 
15, 449, 122 


28, 885, 860 
859, 853 


53,125 
431, 203 


1941 
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95,047 
577,962 
457,401 
3,331,882 
3, 787, 655 
729,744 
895, 992 
796, 169 
817,861 
4,914 

12,028 


11,506, 655 
2,706, 089 


435 
6,594 
2,300 


9,329 


255, oe 


613 
53,445 
13,393,506 


38 

9,148 
3,175,027 
7,753, 229 


55 

39,100 

16, 196,875 
17, 639,522 


28,472,475 
1,067,239 


42,646 
547,556 


1946 


94,000? 
612,000? 
480,000? 

3,630,000? 
4,101,0002 
726,923 
832,6888 
803 3308 
1,003,000? 


12,307,000? 


50, 482 
11,474 
9,763 


71,719 


330,732 
26-9 
114,931 
9-4 


29, 854 
14,767 


619 

57,035 
16,357,519 
84,502,748 


41 

10,129 
3,353, 693 
11,778,794 


56 

43,996 
17,590,810 
22,939,309 
172,632, 14714 
41,291, 227 
1,526,747 
48,187,170 


46,939 
659, 672 


31,156, 965 


44,056 
752,458 


1948 


93,0002 
635,000? 
503,000? 
3,792,000? 
4,297,000? 
757,000? 
854,000? 
846,000? 
1,082,000? 
8,000? 

16,000? 


12,883,000? 


3, 235,000 


75,426 
125,414 


347, Pe 
119,384 
9-3 


33,9015 
16, 2587 
2,3497 
4,773 
5,700" 
6,805" 
123,314" 
9-6 


6, 881 


699 

59,078 
16,905,789 
125,005,399 


54 

10, 940 
3,665,001 
17,048, 125 


55 

45,017 
17,857,990 
34,181,520 
263, 165,192 
56,978, 388 
2,107,990 
40,469, 125 


41,632 
876, 645 


1949! 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


348,000? 
94,000? 
645,000 
516,000? 
3,887,000? 
4,411,000? 
778,000? 
861,000? 
871,000? 
1,114,0002/10 
8,0007)11 
16,0002 12 


SD 82 SD OU he OS OO 


13,549,000? 


EE Ef Ef | Sf 


3,360, 000/13 


20, 737)14 
7, 756|15 
66, 724/16 


ee 


95,217 


Df 


366,1377/17 
27-17 
124,0447/18 

9-27 


35,5377|19 
16,7317/20 
2,4587/21 
4,2957|22 
6,0167/23 
6,8127/24 
123 ,8777|25 
9-27 


5,9347|26 


719)27 
57, 885/28 


16,477 607/29 
146, 866, 796|30 


100)31 
15, 825}32 
5, 271, 365/33 


19, 166, 138218}34 


59/35 
46, 758) 36 


18, 941, 310/37 
42, 280, 72719138 
270,909, 779/39 

64, 2382, 210/40 

2,532, 074/41 
Er 42 


41, 625/43 
980, 489)44 


only; private and federal hospitals excluded. 


for newborn excluded. 


financial reports. 
contribution only. 


10 Figures derived from 1931 census report. 


12 Days’ stay of newborn excluded. 


14 Nine months only; pend of family allowances began July 1, 1945. 


16 Year ended Sept. 3 


only; exclusive of federal hospitals for Pee ial 


17 1886 figures; first year available. 


19 Excludes 2 D.V.A. hospitals. 


11 Bassinets 


13 Not all hospitals shown above furnished 


15 Federal 


18 For sanatoria 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANAD 


Item 


St) ee een oes 
Education— 
1) Total enrolment?............---+: No. 
2| Average daily attendance’....... cs 
Sie Meacherse ee tase c <i hetle oaielelars ie 
4| Public expenditures on......-.--- $ 
National Accounts— 
5| National income.........++-++++ $ 
Survey of Production— 
(Rl. Telresstn lity ooobasendanae coudc O06 $ 
PA) Aang) popencue auras Cacua00c $ 
Agriculture— 
8| Area of occupied farms.......---- acre 36,046,401] 45,358,141 58,997,995| 63,422,338 108,968,715 
9| Improved lands.........+++:++++5 co 17,335, 818 21,899,181 27,729, 852 30, 166, 033 48,733, 823 
10| Gross value of agricultural pro- 
GUCEIONS Peco ce oa ceeae eer 
Firtp Crorps—* ; 
11 Wikre te ert Gide canes screrereterem ere bu. 16, 723,873 32, 350, 269 42,144,779 55,572,368] 132,077,547 
$ 38, 820, 323 31, 667,529 104, 816, 825 
12 (OY IG 5 Bee CO BS BOW OOO. OOUS bu. 83, 428, 202 245,393, 425 
$ 86, 796, 130 
13 Barloyaenaeee ee sere cia ete ararec: bu. 28, 848, 310 
$ 14, 653, 697 
14 (CHOW tebe domo do beemab 1 bOdDUOE bu. 14,417,599 
$ 5,774, 03 
15 Potatoes ween donee sce etree bu. 55,461,472 
$ ; : 27,426, 768 
16 Hay and clover...........+.+:- ton 7,693, 733 10, 406, 367 
$ 40, 446, 480 69, 243, 597 90,115,531 
Total Areas, Field Crops®...... acre ae 15, 662, 811 19,763,740} 30,556, 16% 
Total Values, Field Crops’.....  $ 155,277,427] 194,766,934] 237, 682,285} 384,513,798 
Live Stock AND Pouttry—® 
17 Pardes... Meee ee ake dare, Percale esaieret= No. 2,599, 006 
$ 381, 916, 006 
18 WINS COM 5.au a soon Jon Once No. 2, 645, 20( 
$ 111, 833, 006 
19 @thercattlomee.. sc ney teers No. 3,880, 90( 
$ 84,021, 00I 
20 SHpSD.-. ue eer wie as eee ce No. 2,174, 30( 
$ 10, 702, 001 
21 abt Ts keno Soren eae oan aon No. 3, 634, 801 
$ 26, 987, 04, 
22 PAIL pOULERY Matec ss fact tees tance No. 31,793,301 
$ 14, 654, 00! 
Total Values, Live Stock and 
IPOULtEVe eee Mt net ee eee 630, 113, 00) 
DatryInc—!0 
23 Total milk production........ 000 Ib. Sole 9,806, 74 
24 Cheese. factory) cas ceces ens lb. 54,574, 856 199,904, 20 
$ 5,457,486 91,587, 12 
25 Butter, Creamery’..ac.: saiearae ee lb. 1,365,912 64, 489,39 
: $ 341,478 15,597, 80 
RGisedsnGtors Cay sec sap ¢ ienees seine Ib. 102,545,169 137, 110, 20 
$ “ 30,269, 49. 
27 Other dairy products!?.......... $ a 35, 927,42 
Total Values, Dairy Products... $ 22,743,939 103, 381, 85 
Forestry— a ee mes | 
28| Primary forest production........ .: 
29| Lumber production.......... M ft. b.m. 4,918, 20: 
$ 75, 830,95 
30| Total sawmill products........... $ . | 
31} Pulp and paper products.......... 


Exports of wood, wood products 
Nl Ce PAP OLAa Ne tmicrs « <iele'isiaretele vere =) 


25,351,085) 33,099,915 56,334, 66 


Furs— 
Sol Melts hea KOM O sen ei stare sis tte svsys 2-2/8 No. oo | 
$ 
34) Value of animals on furfarms...... $ 


Fisheries— 
35| Marketed value of all products... $ 


7,573,199 18,977,874] 25,737,153 34, 667,8. 


15,817, 162 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 2 All types of educational institutions. 3 Ordinary and technic. 
day schools. 4 Excluding $20,000,000 in 1947 and $25,000,000 in 1948 spent by Federal Government on educ 
tion of veterans. 5 Not comparable with later years. 6 Figures for the decennial census years 1871-19: 
are for the next preceding years; those for 1871 are for the four original provinces only. 7 Cwt. 8. 
cludes other field crops, e.g., rye and flaxseed, not included above. * 9 On farms onlv. 10 Figures fr 
the decennial census years 1881-1921 are for the next preceding years. In the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 values on] 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


1921 1931 1939 1941 1946 1947 1948 19491 
1,880,805 2,264, 106 2,236,342 2,131,391 2,518,528) 2,540,716" 2,576,178 1 
1,349, 256 1,801, 955 1,870,563 1,802,300 1,799,316 1,847,594 1,890,512 2 
| 56, 607 71,246 74,549 75,308 76, 808 96,305 96,029 3 
112,976,543} 144,748,823) 122,974,590} 129,817,268) 250,000,000} 308,114,0004) 347,317,0004 4 
3, 735° 3, 261 4,289 6,594 9,819 10,916 12,474 12,917| 5 


4,177,835, 762|4, 132,111, 634]5,587, 296, 766]8, 744, 661, 586/12,213,235,218]15,059,932,299) 18,143, 186,852|19, 175,788,386 : 


| 


34,931,935 


jand butter at 25 cents per lb. 


2,394, 282, 855|2, 421,532, 221|3, 100, 216, 937]4, 478, 590, 890|6, 457, 564, 909]7, 687,094, 637/9, 297,539, 436]9, 816, 166, 963 


140,887,903] 163,119,231 174, 673,535 8 
70,769,548] 85,733,309 92,385,920 9 
1,386, 126,000} 836,441,000|1, 224, 616, 000|1, 432, 601, 000 10 
926,508,411] 321,325,000} 520,623,000] 314,825,000] 413,725,000} 341,758,000] 386,345,000"| 367,406, 000/11 
374,178,601} 123,550,000] 282,151,000] 171,875,000] 631,079,000) 526,740,000] 611,951,000"| 566,183,000 
364,989,218! 328,278,000] 384,407,000] 305,575,000) 371,069,000] 278,670,000} 358,807,000 | 317,916, 000/12 
180,989,587| 77,970,000] 114,843,000] 125,920,000] 213,786,000] 226,947,000] 254,525,000"| 205,122,000 
42,956,049] 67,382,600} 103,147,000] 110,566,000] 148,887,000] 141,372,000) 155,018,000 | 120,408, 000)13 
33,514,070] 17,465,000] 35,424,000) 47,651,000} 114,670,000] 155,759,000) 149,991,000"} 101,952,000 
10, 822,278 5,449,000 8,097,000! 12,036,000] 10,661,000 6,682,000} 12,417,000 13, 650, 000/14 
7,081,140 2,274,000 4,453,000 8,599,000} 11,269,000] 12,506,000) 16,369,000 16,766, 000 
62,230,052}  52,305,0007| 36,390,0007) 39,052,0007} 47,963,0007| 45,114,0007| 55,260,0007} 53,518,0007/15 
44,635,547| 22,359,000] 41,065,000] 48,274,000} 82,721,000) 99,362,000] 91,837,000"| 88,494,000 
. 8,829,915] 14,539,600] 13,377,000] 12,632,000} 14,373,000] 16,193,000} 16,073,000 12,122, 000)16 
174,110,386] 110,110,000] 112,305,000} 158,723,000} 183,974,000] 251,154,000] 254,769,0007| 222,683,000 
47,553,418} 58,862,305) 59,224,600] 56,788,400| 59,642,000} 60,776,000"| 60,939,000} 61,827,000 
- 933,045,936] 435,966,400] 685,839,000] 683,889,000] 1,424,417,000]1,531,146,000"/1,685,211,0007|1, 420, 299, 000 
| 3,451, 800 3,113,900 2,824,340 2,788, 800 2,200,000 2,032,000} 1,904,300" 1,796, 200|17 
414,808,000} 205,087,000} 189,768,000) 184,461,000} 165,076,000) 158,375,000} 147,332,000"| 135,289,000 
3,086,700 3,371,900 3,873, 500 3,623, 900 3,711,000 3,697,000} 3,700,700" 3, 620, 200/18 
188,518,000} 160,655,000] 179,807,000] 191,085,000} 410,190,000] 431,942,000] 503,057,000 | 562,362,000 
5, 282, 800 4,601, 100 4,601, 100 4,893, 400 5,954,000 6,021,000} 5,775,200" 5,461, 100/19 
146,567,000] 94,952,000} 151,087,000] 138,308,000} 327,394,000] 368,029,000} 426,469,000"| 466,883,000 
3,200,500 3, 627, 100 3,365, 800 2,840, 100 2,942,000 2,707,000! 2,246,800" 2,075, 400/20 
20,675,000} 19,680,000’ 22,511,000} 17,039,000) 29,560,000) 30,099,000} 28,594, 000" 30, 154,000 
| 3,324, 300 4,699, 800 4,294,000 6,081, 400 4,910,000 5,473,000] 4,463,100 5,162, 900|21 
35,869,000} 33,288,000} 59,213,000] 54,912,000}. 112,016,000} 134,035,000] 140,276,000") 178,362,000 
37,185,800} 65,468,000] 61,139,800] 63,471,000] 80,835,000] 88,264,000] 72,580,9007} 72, 659,300|22 
' 38,015,000) 45,138,000] 46,459,700} 27,412,000) 83,979,000} 97,947,000] 80,582,000 89, 278, 000 
i 844,452,000} 558,800,000] 648,845,700] 613,217, 000]1, 128, 215, 000|1, 220, 427, 000|1,326,310,000"/1, 462,328,000 
11,897,545] 14,339,686] 15,781,104| 16,549,902} 16,955,553} 17,240,788] 16,730,362"| 16,788,864|23 
162,117,000} 113,956,639) 125,475,359] 151,866,000 148,884,000] 124,831,000} 93,948,0007| 118,034,000/24 
28,710,000] 12,824,695} 15,311,782] 24,737,037} 36,528,000) 35,115,000] 32,344,000"| 39,648,000 
128,745,000] 225,955,246] 267,612,546) 285,848,196] 271,491,000} 290,952,000] 285,629,000"| 278, 657,000/25 
48,135,000} 50,198,878} 61,748,399] 93,199,557] 105,450,000] 152,939,000} 192,007,000"| 164,929,000 
107,379,000] 98,590,000) 87,459,000] 82,796,000} 54,225,000] 56,295,000]. 62,845,000"| 52,852,000|26 
35,307,000! 20,098,000] 16,140,000} 24,373,000] 21,144,000} 28,018,000} 41,027,000"| 30,790,000 
110,623,000} 109,262,600] 123,671,635] 159,363,878] 260,517,000] 316,115,000] 368,363,000"| 357,551,000/27 
222,775,000} 192,384,173) 216,871,816] 301,673,472| 423,639,000] 532,187,000] 633,741,000"| 592,913,000 
168,054,024] 141,123,930] 157,747,398] 213,163,089] 413,269,314] 519,804,128} 586,295,068 28 
2,869, 307 2,497,553 3,976, 882 4,941,084 5,083, 280 5,877,901 5,908,798 29 
82,448,585] 45,977,843] 78,331,839] 129,287,703] 230,189,699] 322,048,356] 340,850,538 
116,891,191} 62,769,253} 100,132,597| 163,412,292] 287,910,057| 402,133,298] 409,267,472 a 30 
151,003,165] 174,733,954) 208,152,295! 334,726,1757| 527,814,916] 706,971,628] 825,857, 664| 836, 148, 39313/31 
284,561,478] 185,493,491] 242,541,043] 387,113,232] 625,591,155] 886,192,034) 953,673,527] 882,018, 69713132 
2,936,407 4,060, 356 6, 492, 222 7,257,337 7,593, 416 7,486,914 7,952, 146 9,902, 790/33 
10,151,594}  11,803,217| 14,286,937] 21,123,161] 43,870,541] 26,349,997] 32,232,992} 22,899,882 
5,977,545 8,497, 237 6,920, 464 7,928,971] 16,335,287] 14,115,949 8,909,535 34 
30,517,306] 40,075,922} 62,258,997] 121,124,733] 123,900,143") 139,826,243"| 131,281, 642/35 


i a | rf 


were given of factory butter and cheese; quantities have been calculated by reckoning cheese at 10 cents per lb. 


11 Data shown for 1946-49 represent cheddar and other cheese made from whole 


1k; prior to 1942 the figures include other cheese for Quebec only. 


skim milk and buttermilk. 


18 Includes Newfoundland. 


12 Prior to 1921 this item does not include 


15 Years 


14 Wiscal years prior to 1931. 
nded Sept. 30. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 
Mineral Production— : 
a Ula C40) Vo RY aie 2s etn RETR crac tC OZ. 105,187 63,524 45,018 1, 167, 216 473,159 
2,174,412 1,313,153 930,614] 24,128,503 9,781,077 
A Vem ssl RR) aes OSS bids COOOL Te aon OST OZ , 355, 0838 414, 523 5,539,192] 32,559,044 
347,2718 409, 549 3,265,354 17,355, 272 
Ste Coppel. erence ao cei aes 3,260,424° 9,529, 401 37,827,019] 55,648,011 
366,798° 1, 226, 703 6,096, 581 6, 886, 998 
ANS RT CAC tee Rte ane, fy) store hehe taster = 204,8008 88,665] 51,900,958} 23,784,969 
92168 3, 857 2,249,387 827,717 
Wie ATi Vowee 2 t= oe is a ASAE maT aoe = 788,0004 1,877,479 
, _ 36,0114 108, 108 
GMINA Clipe te treet el atvte cores chore aha rs’ she's 830,4775 4,035,347 9,189,047} 34,098,744 
498 286° 2,421, 208 4,594,523 10, 229, 628 
PAL EXGHICONY, gan oc torneo OeeOs OOOO long ton a 22,1678 DABS 244,979 819, 228 
Qi) Oa Leela River ayercn eleneeeternets short ton 1,063,742? 1,537,106 3,577, 749 6,486, 325 11,323, 388 
1,763,423? 2,688, 621 7,019, 425 12,699,243) 26,467, 64¢ 
QI MIN aba AR re fo tete’<ictare evelatn i= ois M cu. ft. os a ‘ a ak 
Se 150,0008 339,476 1,917, 67& 
10\eLetroleum, Crudesn e-toc bbl. 368, 987 755, 298 622,392 291,09: 
: 1,010,211 1,008, 275 357, 07% 
ATW OAS OStOSt nee hoes atts. short ton ; 9,279 40,217 127,414 
$ s 999, 878 1,259,759 2,943,103 
ADIMEC orm Onithe preset ustels ~ etetctreaters bbl. 69,8438 93,479 450,394 5, 692,91! 
81,9098 108,561 660, 030 7,644, 53) 
Totals, Mineral Production9.... 10, 221, 25510 18,976, 616 65,797,911] 103,220, 99: 
Water Power— 
13\ioiLurbine installation. ie.. acs... 71,219 238, 902 1,363, 13; 
Central Electric Stations— 
Ta eePOwer olses an voc erni col teeters iorerr- 80 58 26 
fs) Capitalamvestedien aaa. teria sco $ AP acc 11,891,025) 110,838,74 
16} Power generated............. 000 kwh. & af Be 
Tie CUSTOM CLS sore Renters eee ica No. Pr 
Manufactures—! 
ASS employ. cese sane --1an Makes orl 187,942 254,935 369, 595 339,173 515, 20 
LN OREN AG So ococits me Omes Moree a 77,964,020] 165,302,623) 353,213,000 446, 916, 487|1, 247,583, 60 
20| Salaries and wages................ 40,851,009] 59,429,002) 100,415,350] 113, 249,350} 241,008, 41 
21 ee of materials used in........ 124,907,846] 179,918,593) 250,759, 292 266,527,858] 601,509,01 
roducts— 
22 (CROSS eee eee te tans aT oncbe cat ate e 221,617,773] 309,676,068} 469,847,886 481,053,375]1, 165,975, 63 
23 ING CRE RS nn he SRL ey ah BOs eee ts 96,709,927| 129,757,475) 219,088,594 214,525,517) 564,466, 62, 
Construction— 
24| Values of contracts awarded....... 345,425, 00 
Labour— | 
D5 alealbour fOrce As vent cca. vies eons ne 
Gainfully Occupied— / 
26 Agricultural occupations ........ 735,20716 716, 860 933, 7¢ 
2% Other primary FS tare ke 58,2111" 71,58417 139,877, 
28 Manufacturing SS ERAS Rd ot 937,972 299,535 372, 28 
29 Construction Sa 8 Ae ed 86, 694 89,165 150, 5f 
30 Transportation See MOP shi ce 61,310 82,483 158, 9: 
31 Trade and finance “ ......... 88, 064 99,552 221, 8t 
32 Service Od kus eeaeeers 203, 897 236, 205 322, 8! 
33 Clerical Se OR, Crore ac 24,12120 58, 789 106, 3: 
34 Labourers Se ey ses 116,598 127, 867 317, 2: 
35 Not stated Le Sa Aaa Sr 3,534 7 =~ 
Totals, Gainfully Occupied... . 1,615, 608 1,782, 832 2,723,6 
BG le Wage-CAIMCTS Ohi a seijeclie- wie cate + oes 1,628, 2: 
Transportation— | 
Steam Raiways— | 
37 Miles in OPOLEGLOWM se scccgare at kelole es 2,695 7,30. 13, 838 18, 140 5,4: 
38 BV Ee I ORE Neier aan OS ere 257,035,1882!| 284,419,293} 632,061,440 816, 110, 837]1, 528, 689, 2. 
39 Passengers. ......-+ 6022s eee ceees 5,190,41622 6,943, 671 13,222,568] 18,385,722) 37,097, 7 
40 Freight. .....0.0+.sess see cewe eee 5,670,83622| 12,065,323] 21,753,021) 36,999,371 79, 884, 2) 
AL Sealarnin ose we cme x Serschals sta 2 19,470,53922] 27,987,509] 48,192,099) 72,898,749 188, 733,4' 
42 HER CUS CS ee terse sialon sharcictexeschctere 15,775,53222| 20,121,418] 34,960,449] 50,368,726 131,034,7. 
1 Figures are subject to revision. 2 As from 1932 the values include exchange equalization. 3 18} 
41898. 5 1889. _ 5 Short tons. 7 1874. 8 1892, 9 Includes other items not specific 
10 1886. ul The statistics of manufactures in 1871, 1881 and 1891 include all establishments irrespective of t 


number of employees. From 1901, statistics are for establishments with five hands or over. The figures sho: 
for census years prior to 1921 are for the preceding year. From 1922, statistics are exclusive of construction ha 
trades, repair and custom work. Figures for 1931-49 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included in earl 


years. 12 Since 1924 the net value of production is computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and electrici 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


i 


1921 


926,329 
19, 148,920 
13, 543,198 

8, 485,355 
47 , 620, 820 
~ -§, 953,555 
66, 679,592 
3,828,742 
53,089, 356 
2,471,310 
19, 293, 060 
6,752,571 

593 , 829 
15, 057, 493 
72,451, 656 
14,077,601 

4,594,164 
187,541 
641,533 

92,761 
4,906, 230 
5, 752, 885 
14,195, 148 


171,923,342 


2,754, 157} 


510 
484,669,451 
5, 614, 132 
973,212 


438,555 


1931 


2,693, 892 
58,093,396 
20,562, 247 

6,141,943 

292,304,390 
24,114,065 
267,342,482 
7,260,183 
237,245,451 

6,059, 249 
65, 666, 320 
15, 267, 453 

420,038 
12, 243, 211 
41,207, 682 
25,874,723 

9,026,754 

1,542,578 

4,211,674 

164, 296 

4,812, 886 
10, 161, 658 
15, 826, 243 


230, 434,726 


“6, 666,337 


559 
1,229,988, 951 


16,330, 867 
1, 632,792 


528, 640 


2,697, 858, 073/3, 705, 701, 893|3, 647,024, 449}4, 905, 503, 966 
497,399, 761|2, 587,566,990] 737,811, 153|1, 264, 862, 643/1, 740, 687, 254 2,085,925, 966 2,409, 809, 7917 


4 . 
240, 133,300 


4,598, 000 


9,191 


315, 482, 000 

4,105,000 

1,041,544 1,131, 845 
115,953!” 150,491 
407, 087 495 , 922 
162, 291 203,066 
199, 941 289,191 
293,555 352,503 
421,057 617,473 
217,937 258, 689 
306, 652 426,396 
7,152 1, 654 

| 3,173,169 3, 927,230 
1,972,089 2,570,097 


42,280 


187,178,500) 393,991,300 


4,417,000 


1,083, 816 
203,586 
709,181 
213, 493 
311, 645 
370, 617 

725,45619 
314,051 
252, 693 

11,413 


4,195,95119 


42,637 


2,816,79819 


42,441 


1939 1941 1946 
5,094,379 5,345,179 2,832,554 
184,115,951] 205,789,392} 104,096,359 
23,163,629} 21,754,408} 12,544,100 
9,378, 490 8,323,454) — 10,493,139 
608,825,570] 643,316,713} 367,936,875 
60,934,859} 64,407,497) 46,632,093 
388,569,550} 460,167,005) 353,973,776 
12,313,768) 15,470,815} 23,898,230 
394,533,860} 512,381,636) 470,620,360 
12,108,244] 17,477,337] 36,755,450 
226,105,865} 282,258,235) 192,124,537 
50,920,305) 68,656,795} 45,385,155 
755,731 1,528,0536 1,406,252 
48,676,990) 18,225,921] 17,811,747 
15,692,698] 58,059,630} 75,820,159 
35,185,146) 43,495,353) 47,900,484 
12,507,307} 12,665,116; 12,165,050 
7,826,301] 10,133,838 7,585, 555 
9,846,352) 14,415,096) 14,989,052 
364, 472 477, 846 558, 181 
15,859,212} 21,468,840} 25,240,562 
5,731,264 8,368,711] 11,560,483 
8,511,211) 18,063,588) 20,122,503 
474,602,059) 560,241,290) 502,816,251 
8,289,212 8,845,038} 10,312,123 
611 607 600 

1,564, 603, 211}1, 641, 460, 451 oe 
28,338,030) 33,317,663) 41,736,987 
1,941, 663 2,081,270 2,476,830 
658, 114 961,178 1,058, 156 


1947 


3,070, 221 
107, 457,735 
12,504,018 
9,002, 893 
451,723,093 
91,541, 888 
323, 336, 687 
44,200,124 
415,725, 826 
46, 686,010 
237,251,496 
70, 650, 764 
1,962,8486 
15, 868, 866 
77,474, 954 
52, 656,567 
13, 429,558 
7,692,492 
19,575, 682 
1,821 
33,005,748 
11,936, 245 
21,968, 909 


644, 869, 975 
10, 490, 923 
607 
43,424,799 
2,643, 327 


1,131, 750 


1948 


3,529, 608" 
123, 536, 280° 
16,109, 982 
12,082, 4877 
481,463,966" 
107,159,756" 
334,501,917" 
60,344, 1467 
468,327,036" 
65, 237,956" 
263,479,163" 
86,904, 2357 
2,125,7398" 
18, 449, 689 
106, 684,008 
58, 603, 269" 
15, 632,507 
12,286, 660° 
37,418, 895" 
716,769" 
42,231,475" 
14,127,123 
28, 264, 987 


820, 248, 865 


ES Se eS eS SS eS ESS 


| 
: 


10,870,718 

635 
42, 389, 681 
2,822. 027 


1,156,006" 


1,365, 292, 885]1, 221,911, 982!1, 836, 159,375]3, 296, 547,019 4, 308, 234, 766/5, 534, 280,019 6, 632,881,628" 


2,488, 987, 148 2,555,126,448] 3,474,783,528) 6,076,308,124| 8,035,692,471 
(1,123, 694,263] 1,252,017,248} 1,531,051,901] 2,605,119,788} 3,467,004,980] 4,292,055,802] 4,940,369,190r 


10,081,026,580| 11,876,790,012" 


19491 


4,123,518 
148, 446, 648 
17, 641, 493 
13,098, 808 
526, 913, 632 
104,719,151 
319,549, 865 
50, 488, 879 
576,524,097 
76,372,147 
257,379, 216 
99,173,289 
2,154,4856 
19,120,046 
110,915,121 
60,457,177 
11, 620, 302 


wo mat oOo Tn ye WwW Ww = 


21,305, 348/10 


61,118,490 


574, 90611 


39,746,072 


15, 916, 564/12 


32,901, 936 


901,110,026 


1,159,315 : 


2,566, 104,000 20 
6, 764,896,000/21 


12,378,731,000|22 
5,311,260,000/23 


663,355,100) 718,137,100} 954,082, 400/1,143,547,30019)/24 


4,828,000 


42,335 


4,912,000 


42,322 


5,030,000 


42,248 


5, 121, 000/25 


42,979|37 


ap 39, 

2,164, 687, 636/4, 232,022, 088]3, 367, 702, 730/3,397, 488, 564|3, 290, 597, 847|3, 308, 617, 891|3, 250, 339, 504/3, 269, 633, 260/38 

46,793,251) 26,396,812} 20,482,296) 29,779,241) 43,405,177} 40,941,387] 38,279,981] 34,883, 803/39 

 83,730,82923| 74,129,69423] 84,631,12225| 116,808,09123| 139,256,12523| 152,855,820] 154,932,80425| 142,719,43129/40 

‘ 458,008,891} 358,549,382] 367,179,095} 538,291,947| 718,501,764] 785,177,920] 875,832,290] 894,397,264/41 
422,581,205| 321,025,588| 304,373,285| 403,733,542| 623,529,472| 690,821,047| 808,126,455| 831,456, 446/42 


is well as the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. 13 Includes $3,431,100 for N ewfoundland, 


Tom Apr. 1 14 Exclusive of persons in institutions, remote areas and Indians on reservations. 15 Wx- 
ve of the Territories. 16 Includes all farmers’ sons, 14 years and over, whether or not reported with 
rainful occupation. 17 Excludes nomadic Indians and Indians on reserves. 18 Includes pulp-mill em- 


19 Hixclusive of persons on Active 
Service’’. 211876. 


os and almost all mine and smelter employees, except clerical workers. 
a on June 2, 1941. _ 20 Clerical workers in government service were included with ‘‘ 
23 Duplication eliminated. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


ee 


Item 


Transportation—concluded 


Exectrric Ramways— 


1 Miles in operation............+-- 
2 anita states sos Scie artes one 
3 IPASSCNMOTS ote. cise eis eeu 
4 Bret p lite: o sere cise fee eel rach 
5 (RiannIn os eee se eects ore eines ets 
6 Pixpenses Woe cco. see ssn 
Roap TRANSPORTATION— 
7 Highways, total mileages?...... 
8 Capital expenditure on?.......-.. 
9 Motor-vehicles registered....... 
10 Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation........ 
SHIPPING— 
11 Vessels on the registry........-- 
Sea-Going—,4 
12 DH eel8 ks - caste haa miadiaas oe o 6x 
13 @learedsre ke esieeec eee tee 
14 Ota ees scene els 
Inland International—,4 
15 IDWS RCL ee amniaooeoaniccocdors 
16 (HERTS |s GoeSUBcomeacusdasose 
17 Gon ehhs Oe eee EROS SOD TOS 
Coastwise—* 
18 ntenecheninsmienieeseins eeie 
19 @lGaredingies seniee + cele civereso ees 
20 MTOtaIS Meee cbr emt nen feck 
CANALS— 
21 Passengers carried..........+..+- 
22 iret as ase sl aeierie tle 
Arr TRANSPORTATION— 
23 IMMlLeSiIO Wiener ora ceiecieer ares 
24 Rassengeremiles ec ete etree eter 
25 rerehpicarnieds 1.4 creer 
26 MailiGarricdia nunc ara: 
Communications— 
27|  Telegraphs, Govt., miles of line... 
28| Telegraphs, other, miles of line.... 
29 Geelenhoneés Snel 
30| Telephones, employees®........... 
31| Radio receiving licences........... 
Post Office— 
SP pe EVOVeNUCS ce fer eterna ener adelecctas 
5BY) bb gacbinixess KaoadoanocobeconncoauS 
$4] Money orders issued...........+.- 


Wholesale and Retail Trade— 


Wholesale—? _ 
35 stab lishmentse semcerlersewiste tle 
36 Bim ployeesieeren casei aie errsie = 
37 INetisHledie: se cases deren ees 
SSil etail—stores’s, cic oc. eteet cele 
39 Employees, full-time............ 
40 Net Sales. See caaeanrccen oe: 

Retail Services—® 
41 Bstablishimentisine silastic. 
42 Employees, full-time............ 
43 FRECCID IS cates reicte nds enero 
44|Commercial Failures.............. 
ASP Gig DilitiGs. ue as east scatters 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 


1871 1881 
7,394 
1,310, 896 
2,521,573 4,032,946 
2,594,460}; 4,071,391 
5,116,083 8,104,337 
4,055, 198 2,934,503 
3,954,797 2,763,592 
8,009, 995 5, 698,095 
7, 664, 863 
7,451,903 
15, 116, 766 
100,377 118, 136 
3,955, 621 2, 853, 230 
1,947 
803, 637 1,344,970 
994, 876 1,876, 658 
4,546,434 7,725,212 


1891 


7,015 
1,005, 475 


5,273,935 
5, 421, 261 
10, 695, 196 


4,098, 434 
4,009,018 
8,107, 452 


12, 835,774 
12,150, 356 
24,986, 130 


146,336 
2,902,526 


2,699 
27, 866 


2,515, 824 
3,161,676 
12,478,178 


1,861 
16,723,939 


1901 


eS eS eH 


553 


120, 934, 656 


287, 926 
5,768, 283 
3,435, 162 


6, 697 
666, 276 


7,514,732 
7,028,330 
14, 543,062 


5,720,575 
5,766,171 
11, 486,746 


17,927,959 
16,516, 837 
34, 444,796 


190, 428 
5, 665, 259 


5,744 
30,194 
63,192 


3,421,192 
3, 837,376 


17,956, 258) 


1,341 
10,811, 671 


1,224 
111,532,347 
426, 296, 792 

1, 228, 362 
20,356, 952 
12,096, 134 


"91,783 


8, 08& 
770, 44€ 


11,919, 33¢ 
10,377, 84% 
22,297, 18€ 


13, 286, 102 
11, 846; 257 
25, 132, 356 


34, 280, 66$ 
32,347 , 26! 
66, 627, 93: 


304, 90: 
38,030, 35: 


9,146, 95 
7,954, 22 
70,614, 86 


1, 
13,491, 


2 Wiscal years. 


foreign service, which includes sea-going and inland international after 1936. 


6 Prior to 1941 Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway Commission was not included. 


3 Wiscal year figures prior to 1941. 
5 Excludes non-commercia 
7 As at June 3! 


4] 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


1921 


1, 680 


| 
| 177,187,436 
| 719,305,441 


i 


2,282, 292 
44,536, 832 


35, 945,316 


464, 805 


7,482 
1, 223,973 


~ 12,516,503 


12, 400, 226 


i 24,916,729 


14,828, 454 
14,903, 447 


29,731,901. 


28,567,545 
27,773, 668 
56,341, 213 


230,129 
9,407,021 


294,449 
"79, 850 


26,331,119 
24, 661, 262 


178,523, 322 


2,451 


| 73,299, 11111 


1,379 

215, 818,096 
720,468, 361 
1,977,441 
49,088,310 
35, 367,068 


378,094 
66, 250, 229 
1, 200, 668 


42,231,027 


8,966 
‘1, 484, 423 


28, 064, 762 
26,535, 387 
54, 600, 149 


17,769, 690 
18, 542,037 
36,311,727 


47,134, 652 
47, 540,555 
94, 675, 207 


126, 633 
16,189,074 


7,046, 276 
4,073,552 
2,372,467 

470, 461 


30,416, 107 
36, 292, 604 
167,749, 651 


13,140 
90,564 


3,325, 210,300 


125,003 
238, 683 


2,320,963, 000|2,447,65 


42,223 
55, 257 
249, 455, 900 


2, 56311 


52,987,55411 


1,083 
204,581, 406 
632, 533, 152 

2,313,748 
42, 864, 150 
29, 605, 328 


497 , 707 
62,577, 241 
1, 439, 245 


79,915,560 


8,419 
1, 287,365 


31,353, 871 
32,044, 242 
63,398, 113 


13,421, 245 
15,008, 129 
28, 429,374 


45,386, 457 
43, 183, 652 
88,570, 109 


62,790 
23,391,077 


10, 969, 271 
26,107,750 
21, 253, 364 
1,900,347 


35, 288, 220 
35,456, 181 
145, 204, 787 


1,299 
11,635,000 


8,00010/3 , 440, 901, 700 


Excludes rural lines in Saskatchewan. 
Estimated on intercensal survey. 


1941 1946 1947 1948 1949! 

1,028 1,004 895 779 719} 1 
193,532,914} 167,698,852} 172,162,472) 168,830,761) 171,370,207) 2 
795,170, 569}1,344, 916, 773|1, 323, 723, 782)1, 309,565, 795}1, 240,558, 812) 3 

3,265, 449 3,506, 805 3, 655, 278 4,050,111 3,702,016] 4 
55,334,647| 87,515,721) 86,519,712} 89,310,215] 90,984,680) 5 
37,030,823) 75,550,821) 81,787,723) 88,024,727) 89,326,328) 6 

561, 489 553,370 554,491 556, 266 7 
37,237,954] 80,589,053] 124,863,912} 151,057,111 = 8 

1,572,784 1, 622, 463 1,835,959} 2,084,943" 2,290,628) 9 
91,139,300} 87,450,942] 157,075,644] 175,618,719"| 195,876, 118/10 

8, 667 10,070 10,931 11,598 9,998)11 

1,271,811 1,601, 455 1,710,031 1,846, 703 256, 643 
31,452,400] 30,367,071) 35,926,095} 39,448,055] 40,088,377)12 
33,313,400] 34,144,608) 40,784,955) 44,329,334) 44, 256, 743/18 
64,765,800} 64,511,679} 76,711,050} 88,772,389} 84,345, 120/14 

15 

16 

17 

48,107,158} 45,559,014] 51,823,502) 52,453,382}  56,037,003|18 
46,433,320| 41,218,108) 47,018,417} 47,680,583} 52,203, 784/19 
94,540,478] 86,777,122} 98,841,919] 100,133,965] 108, 240,787|20 
100, 092 79,298 76, 080 85,540 81, 216)21 
23,453,367| 18,654,919) 21,513,939"| 28,559,313) 24,3738, 752/22 
12,508,390} 28,411,993} 36,032,569] 38,334,1015) 37,746,9865/23 
56,723,714| 215,747,981) 257,945,3855| 342,685,2305| 416,389,4635)/24 
16,559,611} 25,226,986]  34,241,3785| 37,262,712) _ 37,097,7675|25 

3,411,971 5, 930,338 6,965,895 10,110,252} 13,506,220 |26 

$y NS 9,343 8,1538r 8,1538r 8,0375|27 
43,047 43,180 42,8717 42, 805° 44, 498)28 
1,562,146 2,026,118 2,230,597 2,451, 868 2,699, 612/29 
20, 103 33,170 35,578 38, 851 42, 326/30 

1,454,717 1,754,351 1,807,824 1, 944,027 2,057, 799)/31 
40,383,366] 68,635,559] 72,986,624] 77,770,967") 80,618, 401/32 
38,699,674] 57,729,646] 64,213,050} 67,943,476) 77,642, 621/33 

173,565,550] 290,933,503] 329,557,703] 370,232,987| 415,703, 754/34 
24,758 ac 35 
117,471 5 36 

5, 290, 751,000 e 37 
137,331 se 38 
297,047 5 a as 39 
6,971,000,000*|7,841,500,000"/8, 296, 100, 000/40 

49,271 41 
62,781 42 

254, 678,000 43 
882 130 304 493 5961/44 
6,959,000 4,003,000 7,228,000} 11,755,000} 17,279,000"|45 


°Census figures for calendar years 1930 and 1941, respectively. 


11 Includes Newfoundland. 


1 


io oS a) Ce Ow 


Foreign Trade—? 


Exports, domestic. ......--++++++5 $ 
Imports, for consumption........- $ 
Totals, Foreign Trade..........- $ 
Total exports to Commonwealth... $ 
Exports to United Kingdom....... $ 
Total imports from Common- 

Cal GLL Se etoteye er sepeiate Sie laste nora? $ 
Imports from United Kingdom... $ 
Exports to United States.......... 
Imports from United States....... $ 
Exports, Domrstic, BY CHIEF IteEMs— 

NAS ret rcs es), See en eee ech aaa le — 4 we 

A WEEHH Mole Oe ape Cems Ob too Dn ae ee 

(ORIEN haut Relep aoide. (adap ocow oe 

larvae ap in’ tk. ase ares Peed ton 

$ 

Bacon, hams, shoulders and cwt. 

sides. $ 

URC OR ern rs Preiser tere Pha sagei ee ei 

(OMNES. o Coa onemonaLoons.o OS aa 

Sry OTe ek nei cies iac eae « eked cleanse OZ. 

$ 

ODD OLS ftine hese ia orerala es wth serGiere lb. 

$ 

Ni elkceliite cepmee ies cis oe ete recs lb. 

$ 

SON Ade ee xa tie ees WS ieee ste ton 

$ 

PAS DEStOs semen alee: “i eiielekocunits ton 

$ 

Wood-pulpys .@ tueens. as eeeey sae ewt 

$ 

Newsprint paper... :...-1-..-)-..+- cwt 

$ 


Exports, Domestic, ry CLASsEsS— 


Vegetable products (except chem- 
icals, fibres and wood)........ $ 
Animals and their products (ex- 
cept chemicals and fibres).... $ 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ChUCTS Motes Pete hone eee Ce $ 
Wood, wood productsand paper . $ 
Tron and its products............ $ 
Non-ferrous metals and their 
WUOCUGUS srk are ern © a amie keer $ 


Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals)... $ 

Chemicals and allied products... $ 

All other commodities.......... $ 


Totals, Exports, Domestic.... $ 


Imports FOR CONSUMPTION— 
Vegetable products (except chem- 
icals, fibres and wood) 
Animals and their products (ex- 
cept chemicals and fibres).... $ 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
UCR Re or teehee ae oe $ 
Wood, wood products and paper.. $ 
Tron and its products............ $ 
Non-ferrous metals and their 
EOC ICUS Meee Sey oak cvar ions «1 271 $ 
Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals)... $ 
Chemicals and allied products... $ 
All other commodities.......... 


Totals elmaportsaeenes 1st eet $ 
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1901 


A—continued 


1911 | 


———— 


355,362,305 


100, 748,097 
92,857, 525 


46, 653 , 228 
42,820,334 


67, 983, 673 
107,377,906 


3, 295, 663 
195,926,397 


25,541, 567 
68, 465, 332 


3,121,741 


177, 431,386 


38, 036, 146 
14,022, 896 


37, 284, 752 
8,196,901 


21, 255, 403 
5, 684, 999 
16,326, 568 


~ 177,930,919 


1871 1881. 1891 
57,630,024| 83,944,701} 88, 671, 738 
84°214.388| 90,488,329] 111,533,954 

141,844,412] 174,433,030} 200, 205, 692 
- i 47, 137, 203 
91,733,556] 42,637,219] 43,243, 784 
5 = 44,337,052 
48,498,202| 42,885,142] 42/018, 943 
29° 164,358]  34,038,431| 37,743,420 
27°185,586}  36,338,701| 52,033,477 
1,748,977|  2,523,673| 2,108,216 
1'981.917| 2,593,820] 1,583,084 
306,339 439,728 296, 784 
1,609,349}  2,173,108| 1,388,578 
42,386| 2,926,532 260,569 
931'227| 1,191,873 129/917 
93” 487 168.381 65,083 
290/217] 1,813,208 559,489 
103,444 103.547 75, 542 

1,018,918 758,334 628, 469 
15'439.266| 17,649,491| 3,768, 101 

3'065.234| 3,573,034 602,175 

8'971.439| 49,255,523} 106, 202, 140 

1.109°906|  5,510,443| 9,508, 800 

595,261 "34,494 938,367 
6,246,000| 39,604,000| 10, 994, 498 
120.121 150,412 505,196 
ie % 5,352,043 
i a 240, 499 
318, 987 430,055 833 684 
662.451| 1,123,091] 2,916, 465 
BS fi 7'022 
513,909 

280, 619 

13,742,557 

36,399, 140 

872, 628 

25,351,085 

556, 527 

1,618, 955 

3,988, 584 

851.211 

5,291,051 

57,630,024} 83,944,701] 88, 671,738 
24,212,140 

8,080, 862 

28,670,141 

5,203,490 

15,142’ 615 

3,810, 626 

14,139,024 

3" 697,810 

8.577, 246 

84,214,388] 90,488,329] 111,533, 954 


274,316, 55: 
452,724, 60: 


——— ee 


727,041, 151 


——— 


148, 967, 44: 
132, 156, 92 


129, 467, 64’ 
109, 934, 75: 
104, 115, 82: 
275, 824, 26 


45,802, 11 
45, 521,13 
3,049, 04 
13, 854, 79 
5,431, 66 


6, 588, 6: 
5,715, 5 


3,092, 44) 


84,368, 4 
69, 693, 2 
1,818,9 
56,334, 6 
9,884,3 
34,000,9 
oa 
10,038,4 


3,088, 8 
5,088, 5 


——— 


274,316, 5 


79,214, 
30, 671, { 
87,916, 
26, 851, 
91,968, : 
27,579, | 
53, 430,: 


12,4795) 
42, 620,:! 


452, 724,' 


1Figures are subject to revision. ?Fiscal years prior to 1921, ’Copper, fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, ete, 
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800, 149,296} 587,653,440 301/2, 774, 902, 355)3, 075, 488, 085]2, 992, 960, 978 
799,478,483] 628,098,386] 751,055, 534/1, 448, 791, 650]1, 927,279, 402|2, 573, 944, 125/2, 636, 945, 352|2, 761, 207, 241 


|,599, 627, 779|1, 215, 751, 826] 1, 675, 981, 638]3, 069, 794, 825/4, 239, 494, 703/5, 348, 846, 480|5, 712, 383, 43715, 754, 168, 219 
| 403,452,219} 219,781,406} 430,806,546] 878,640,907} 904, 700, 87311, 168, 501, 085|1, 032,391, 006|1, 015, 022, 448 
312,844,871] 170,597,455] 328,099,242] 658,228,354] 597,506,175] 751,198.395| 686,914,277] 704,955,726 
' 266, 002, 688 


151,999,922} 188,900,276} 359,942,070} 340,500,712) 354,393,855} 504,113,878] 494,228,816 
' 213,973,562) 109,468,081] 114,007,409] 219,418,957) 201,433,220 
| 542,322,967] 240,196,849} 380,392,047) 599,713,463 
856,176,820] 393,775, 289 


Waser or me Go 


135, 640, 729 


129,215, 157 
243 , 023,370 


194,825,612) 162,904,586 


109, 050, 542 


160, 426,359 
265, 200, 441 


| 6,017,032 5,342,172 18,081,882} 12,378,066 
| 66,520,490 16,378,301 196,578, 113 
| 14,321,048 12,115, 598 12, 834, 904 
| 14, 152,033 12,388, 641 
| 179,398 
4,210,594 


982,338 , 646, 
| 31,492,407 77,494,498 
/ 9,739,414 1,481, 800 
5,128, 831 493 , 525 
133 , 620,340 92,331, 000 


13,554,911 
17, 235,320 


| 11,127,432 6,585, 443 
' 36,167,900 95, 538, 700 
4,336,972 ,005, 6, 687, 709 
| 47,018,300 229,930,400} 275,190,300 234,114,000) 263,679,700 
9,405, 291 56,522,602} 67,679,708 60,442,762) 73,801,871 
2,277, 202 714, 549 1,273, 262 
| 16,501,478 5,440,788} 11,555,985 
: 154, 152 224, 646 237,949 
: 12, 255, 793 12,463,177] 14,550, 435 20,720,683] 26,109,381 
- 14,363,006 14,110,308] 28,234,485 33,974,242} 35,959,964 
| 71,552,037 31,000, 602 85, 897, 736 177,802,612] 211,564,384 
15, 112,586 53,174,453] 65,240, 248 84,415,576] 86,561,671] 94,093, 031/22 


| 78,922, 137 107, 233, 112] 115,687,288] 154,356,543] 265, 864, 969 342,293,158) 383,122,743] 483,881,585 


482,140,444 
188,359, 937 


209, 760, 786 
70,938,351 


220, 118, 056 
131, 803, 706 


578, 487, 716 
358,472, 794 


683 , 696, 775 
331, 444, 683 


643 , 697, 863 
434,924,502 


773, 006, 888)23 
338,421, 481)24 


285, 708, 739 
201, 730,555 


18,783, 884 14,427,669} 30,819,633] 53,759,827) 49,347,319] 45,553,909] 25, 217,222)25 
284, 561,478 242,541,043} 387,113, 232 886,192,034} 953,673,527) 875,317, 680/26 
76,500, 741 63,102,432} 239,900, 848 273,156,202} 281,464,706} 292,864, 223/27 


426, 607, 610/28 


73,710, 209/29 
20,142, 826 24,263,342) 58,676,338} 67,588,719] 83,803,909] 79,840,361] 70,697,937|30 
32,389, 669 16,447,654] 127,869,409) 95,671,574] 88,710,005] 145,420,458) 117,117, 628/31 


time ee SO ey a 


189, 163, 701 924, 926, 104/1, 621,003, 175/2,312, 215, 301]2, 774, 902, 355]3, 075, 438, 085/2, 992, 960, 978 


I a ff ff ff 


395,948,211 
94,914,548 


| 45,939,377 
40,345,345 


56, 158, 939 
14,976, 873 


182, 890, 103 
29,332,099 


244,012,336 
45,172,085 


303 , 937, 240 
74,614, 188 


57,360,525 


377,392, 843|32 
74,096, 446/33 


127, 835, 146 
32,757, 666 


171, 835, 408 
34, 845, 584 


310, 752,921 
64, 237,006 


356,277,546 
86,909, 165 


349,919,261 
84,701, 655 


243 , 608,342 100, 866,078) 7 161, 138, 512 390,589,069] 350,619,180) 333,031, 836/34 
57, 449 384 33,703,149] ® 36,739,071 89,548,171) 73,729,968) 86,326, 584/35 
245, 625, 703 183, 159, 650) * 431, 622,365 762,358,997} 782,255,184] 891,551, 452)36 


174, 691, 723|37 


535,328, 513/38 
37,887,449 43,705,905) 65,382,196) 92,874,113] 113,084,704). 118,379,821} 130,660,078|39 
72, 688,072 54,095,674) 262,516,457) 181,710,438] 162,052,564] 115,346,060) 158,127, 766/40 


Pa ee ee ea eS | as (Se er ee bE eas | Co eee ee ae 


a0, 158, 882 751,055, 534}1, 448, 791, 650}1,927, 279, 402|2,573, 944, 125|2, 636, 945, 352|2, 761, 207, 241 


—_—-——————_— KE Ss s | | ESS SSeS 


55, 651,319 
206,095, 113 


42,108,374 
132, 823 , 892 


94,758, 269 
189, 953, 788 


120, 281, 405 
332,611,081 


160, 925, 958 
452,197,951 


155, 811,967 
606, 182, 256 
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Item 1871 


Prices— : 
1) Wholesale indexes (1926= 100) Ses tere 62-4 
®9| Cost-of-living indexes (1935-39=100)... é 


Federal Finance— 


3| Customs revenues......----++e2++ $ 11,841, 105 93,305,218] 28,293,930 
4| Eixcise revenues.......----++eeee0? $ 4,295,945 6, 914, 850 10,318, 266 

A Weems ieh canon gaan dona aauaacunc $ +3 as oe 

6| Sales tax (met). .24....--.----se0-> $ ke Z ee rs 

"| Total receipts from taxation....... $ 16,320,369| 28,942,139] 30, 220, 068} 38,612,196 

8| Per capita receipts from taxes..... $ 4-50 5-63 6-32 7:28 

9| Total revenues...........---++++ $ 19,335, 561 99,635,298] 38,579,311 52,514,701) 117,780, 4 
10| Revenues per capita.........--+++ $ 5-34 6°96 8-07 9-91 16:| 
11| Total expenditures...........--++++ $ 19,293,478] 33,796,643} 40, 793,208] 57,982,866] 122,861,2 
12| Expenditures per capita......-.--- 7-94 8-54 10-94 17+, 
AS Grossidebtineea ete. tertecclven ornare $ 115,492,683} 199,861, 537| 289,899,230] 354, 732,433) 474,941,4 
Ti GANSres oD oe ot pA Oe CRED OCLC. $ 37,786, 165 44,465, 757 52,090, 199 86,252,429) 134,899,4 
Til INS oinocog de pubes cneoceocouooce $ 155,395, 780| 237,809,031} 268,480,004 340, 042,0 


Provincial Finance— 


14,074,991 


7,858,698] 10,693,815 


16| Gross general révenue......-.-+-++ $ 5,518, 946 
17} Gross general expenditure......... $ 4,935,008 8,119,701 11, 628,353 14, 146, 059 
Note Circulation— 
ACME Bamlenatesmee netic pi scien erent inrs- $ 20,914, 637| 28,516,692) 33, 061,042} 50,601, 205 
19| Dom., Bank of Canada and other 
THOCES Ee Pe ee these. eae toleh tela 7,244,341 14,539, 795 16,176,316} 27,898,509 


Chartered Banks— 


20| Capital, paid-up..........+--.-+ee: $ 37,095,340 59,534,977 60, 700, 697 67,035,615; 103,009, 4 
OA Neer San oats Gigee an Ookoumnte oe oan ot $ 125,273,631} 200,613,879 269,307, 032| 531,829,324 1,303, 131,39) 
992| Liabilities to the public........... $ 80, 250, 974 187,332,325 420,003, 743|1, 097, 661,¢ 
23| Deposits payable on demand...... $ i Fe 95,169,631) 304,801,i 
24| Deposits payable after notice...... $ ie Ag 221,624, 664| 568,976,% 
25| Totals, deposits 4.........-..-+--: $ 56, 287,391 148,396, 968 349,573,327 980, 433, 1 
\GleBanktdebitsmees scr Heer tatr ie $000 me x se a3 


Savings Banks— 


27| Deposits in Post Office..........-. $ 2,497, 260 21,738,648] 39,950,818 
28| Deposits in Government banks.... $ 2,072,037 17,661,378 16,098, 146 
29| Deposits in special banks.......-.. $ 5, 766, 712 10, 982, 232 19, 125,097 


125,041, 146 


YON | ory nh ag aCe 73, 906, 638 
123,915, 704 


Sie iniabilitiesty pcp... ee ee se we 71,965,017 


Saale nash cle te (alias 10. © foyer ole ye ie) e neyo 


Shi @ Asseteinae laces seem cso onesies 
Sal luaabilities.. cece entre’ 


S(i(" UNGEGIGI ssw omogac Copan ao pindOnmcar 


Trust Companies (Dominion)— 
ASSETS— 
C@ompanyiunds).-..- sce. --6- > $ 
Ginranteeastunaseewenesr ues. $ 


38 
39 


LIARILITIES— 
40 Company funds..........-...--- $ 
41 Guaranteed fundst.2...- 2%. «2.6 $ 


42) Esrares, TRUSTAND AGENCY FUNDS. $ 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 2 Active assets only. 3 Fiscal year ended nearest De 
year stated. | 4 As at June 30 from 1871 to 1901. Monthly averages from 1911 to 1949. 
amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada from 1901. 


71, 838, 0 
16, 869, S¢ 


88, 707, 9: 
12-| 


40, 706,9 
38, 144,5 
89, 982, 2 
99,308, 9 


43 ,330,! 
14, 673, 


34,770,; 


c. 31 of 
5 Inclu 


158,523,307} 389,701, 
158, 523,307| 389,701, 
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= 


1921 1931 1939 1941 1946 1947 1948 19491 
110-0 72-1 75°4 90-0 108-7 129-1 153-4 157-0) 1 
129-9 109-1 101-5 111-7 123-6 135-5 155-0 160-8} 2 
163, 266,804) 131,208,955} 78,751,111] 130,757,011] 128,876,811] 237,355,397] 293,012,027 222,975,471] 3 
37,118,367) 57,746,808} 51,313,658] 88,607,559] 186,726,318] 196,043,816] 196,794, 208 204, 651,969] 4 
| 46,381,824) 71,048,022) 142,026,138} 220,471,004] 932,729,273] 939,458, 24411, 059, 848, 357 1,297,999, 404] 5 
| 38,114,539) 20,783,944) 122,139,067] 179,701,224] 212,247,444] 298,227,867| 372,329, 205 377,302,763] 6 
368,770,498] 296,276,396} 435,706,794| 778,175, 450|2, 202,358, 387|2, 427, 661,313]2, 452,075, 395 2,436, 142,276) 7 
43-10 29-02 39-12 68-37 181-73 197-26 194-89 189-10} 8 
| 436,292,185) 356,160,876] 502,171,354] 872, 169, 645/3, 013, 185, 074|3, 007, 876, 313|2, 871, 746, 110 2, 771,395,075] 9 
; 50-99 35-04 45-03 76-63 248-63 244-40 228-24 215-12)10 
928,302,513} 440,008,855) 553,063, 098]1, 249, 601, 446]5, 136, 228, 506/2, 634, 227, 412]2, 195, 626, 454 2,175, 892, 334/11 
61-75 43 -26 49-60 109-80 423 -82 214-04 174-51 168 -90}12 


2,902, 482, 117 2,610, 265, 6993, 638, 320, 816/5, 018, 928, 037 18,959,846,183 17,698,195,740| 17,197,348, 981] 16,950,403,795|13 
961, 603, 133?) 348,653,7622|  485,761,502?|1,370,236,5882|5, 538,440, 7342) 4, 650,439, 1922/4, 825,712, 0882 5, 174,269,6432/14 
2,340, 878, 984/2, 261, 611, 937|3, 152, 559,314/3, 648, 691, 449 13,421,405,449] 13,047,756,548] 12,371,636,893| 11,776, 134,152/15 


' 102,030, 458 
' 102,569,515 


194, 621,710 


179, 143, 480 
190, 754, 202 


128, 881, 241 


296, 836,927 
289, 467,574 


88, 820, 636 


404,791,0003 
349 ,818,0008 


78,761,049 


592,605,0003 
518,175,0003 


23,172,717 


792,812,0008 
655,054,0008 


19,675,994 


271,531,162] . 153,079,362} 184,904,919] 406,433, 409]1, 125, 986, 281/1, 161, 855, 27111, 219, 372, 176 1,267,520, 386/19 


129,096,339} 144,674,853) 145,500,000} 145,500,000} 145,500,000] 145,500,000] 145,500,000 145, 500, 000/20 
1,841, 782, 079/3 066,018, 472)3, 591, 564, 586/4, 008, 381, 256|7, 429, 608, 0297, 810, 913, 975]8, 140, 145, 708 8,657, 764, 277/21 
1,556, 454, 190) 2, 741, 554, 219]3, 298, 351,099|3, 711, 870, 680|7, 123,979, 417|7, 476, 627, 44917, 798, 910,335 §,310, 215, 001/22 
551,914,643) 578,604,394] 741,733, 241/1, 088, 198,370]2, 155,312, 749|2, 138, 771, 178|2, 358, 658, 693|2, 353, 033, 907| 23 
4289, 347, 063) 1,437,976, 832/1, 699, 224, 304|1, 616, 129, 007|3, 327, 057, 442/3, 681, 231, 057|3, 972, 159, 586/4, 333, 888, 999| 24 
1,264, 586, 736)2, 422, 834, 828/3, 060, 859, 111|3, 464, 781, 844]6, 771, 555, 153|7, 075, 355, 884|7, 402, 776, 95217, 921, 694, 763/25 


27,157, 4746 31, 586, 468 BL, OLl 602 39, 242,957 69, 247, 607 74, 498, 093 80, 687, 448 87, 554, 363/26 

| 29,010, 619 27 

' 10, 150, 139 j 24,750,227 23,045,576 22,176, 633 85, 537, 154 35, 764, 512 36, 226, 060 37,741,389 28 

| 58,576,775} 69,820,422} 81,566,754] 76,391,775} 140,584,525] 153,137,545] 170,103,786 184, 250, 615/29 

96,698,810} 147,094,183} 136,358,786] 130,795,391 145,016,997) 155,117,857; 165,261,293] 179,795,977/30 

ee 122 146,046,087) 136,351,602] 180,787,116] 145,016,997 155,117,857) 165,117,140} 144,414, 068/31 

86,144, 1537 65,728, 238 58,526, 904 58, 220,073 70,345,417 76,008,059 78,287,490 80, 207, 903/32 

87,385, 807? 66,387,987 58, 533, 671 58, 220,073 70,345,417 76,008,059 78, 287,490 51,546, 444/33 

827, 373 5,466, 679 7,918, 926 24,917,469 32,643,343 42,665, 835 48,921, 948/34 

823, 120 5, 424, 047 7,918,926 24,917,469 82, 643, 343 42, 665, 835 48,921,948/35 

hoo aod 18, 237,930 28,111, 238 19, 767, 432 24,002, 353/36 

11,351, 467 18, 237,930 28, 111, 238 19,767,482 24, 002, 353/37 

10, 237, 930 15,459,347 20,176,418 20,596, 781 23 , 699,397 23,421, 857 25,788,543 26, 244, 737/38 

8,774, 185 25,718,219 36,001,000 88,570, 855 62,184, 103 71,660, 445 81,845,528 90,111, 500/39 

9,907,331 15,066, 431 19,351, 839 20,086, 776 23 , 339, 787 23,191,686 25, 153, 650 25, 892, 736/40 

8,549, 642 25,718, 221 36,001,000 38,570, 855 62,184, 103 71, 660, 444 81, 845,528 90,111, 501/41 

| 79,252,639] 215,698,469 242,369,850) 268,596,524] 392,430,578] 480,931,822] 520,860,737 560, 080, 611} 42 

_ © Figures for 1924; first year bank debits are available. 7 Figures for 1922; first year provincial figures 
® available. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 


Trust Companies (Provincial)— 


ASSETS— 
1 Company funds (par value)..... $ 
2 Guaranteed funds (par value)... $ 


3| ESTATES, TRUSTAND AGENCY FUNDS. $ 


Dominion Fire Insurance— 


4| Amounts at risk, Dec. 31......... $ 928,453, 784| 462,210,968] 759,602,191 1,038, 687, 619/2, 279, 868, 346) 
5| Premium income for each year.... $ 2) SO 6 3,827,116 6,168,716) 9,650,348 20,575, 256% 
6| Claims paid during each year..... $ 1,549,199 3,169, 824 3,905,697} 6,774,956 10, 936, 948) 
Provincial Fire Insurance— 
41 Amounts at risk, Dec. 31.......... $ 
8| Premium income for each year.... $ 
9| Claims paid during each year..... $ 
Dominion Life Insurance— 
10} Amounts in force, Dec. 31......... $ 45,825,935) 103,290,932] 261,475,229 463,769,034) 950,220,779 
11] Premium income for each year.... $ 1, 852,974 3,094, 689 8,417, 702 15,189,854] 31,619, 626 
12} Claims paid during each year..... $ ae ae er 6,845,941 11,051, 679 


Provincial Life Insurance— 
13} Amounts in force, Dee. 31......... $ 
14| Premium income for each year.... $ 
15| Claims paid during each year..... $ 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 2 Compiled from data supplied voluntarily, to the Superintendent o 
Insurance by provincial companies but estimated to cover about 90 p.c. of all provincial business. The figures 
include all the large and most of the small provincial companies. 3 Not including fraternal insurance. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—concluded 


7 1931 1939 my a toat 1946 1947 1948 19491 


31,418,403} 66,338,148] 61,292,364] 58,165,471 65, 268, 327 66,212,491) 67,951,786} 67,851,784] 1 
32,885,302 125,829,165} 114,606,960) 108,912,208] 154,216,706] 171,642,223] 190,958,447] 209,764,168] 2 


| 629,953, 917|1, 961,948, 175/2, 422, 219, 901/2, 418, 950, 841/2, 758, 442, 016/2, 735, 930, 892/2, 791,584, 378/2,827,988,797| 3 
. 


H 


16,020, 513, 832 9,544, 641, 293]10,200,346,551/ 11,386,819, 286] 17,376,429 ,865|19,926, 683 282/23 021,215,478] 25,970, 407,358 


4 

) 47,312,564; 50,342,669] 40,984,276] 49,305,539] 68,825,470] 86,774,952] 98,191,514] 103,809,769] 5 
27,572,560) 29,938,409] 15,738,902} 17,814,322) 35,379,627] 39,513,014) 45,143,565 46,548,822] 6 
11,269, 764, 435/1, 341, 184, 333}1, 284,998, 454] 1, 120, 181, 968]1, 699, 550, 230/1, 969, 751, 928|2, 098, 163, 099/2, 378,050,919] 7 
| 5,545,549 7,185,066 5,750,302 3,992,765 7,354,491 8, 487, 766 9,147,876) 10,181,704] 8 
9 


3,544, 820 4,985, 605 3,170,597 2,237, 832 3, 889, 185 4,181,348 5,147,547) . 5,749,817 


\ 
j 


2,934, 843 , 848/6, 622, 267, 793|6, 776, 262, 587|7, 348, 550, 742/10,812,392,864] 11,900,258, 220]13, 105,352,850! 14,408, 763,850) 10 
98,864,371] 225,100,571] 198,042,144) 203,459,238) 283,938,079} 304,487,376] 326,512,544] 349,838, 838/11 
23,997,262} 56,579,358} 73,936,661 75,082,008} 98,846,258] 102,244,849) 109,333,632] 117,933, 626/12 
| 
| 
| 222,871,178] 202,094,301] 134,554,434] 164,451,218 429,336,354] 489,191,889] 548,304,148) 414,145, 242/13 


) 4,889,008 5,178,615 3,491, 402 3,988,952) 10,347,658] 11,157,949} 12,174,503 9,904, 829) 14 
he: 88,635 1,082,630 909, 438 865,796 1, 648, 603 1,508, 823 2,144,910) 2, 446, 816) 15 
: ne ea Oe eee eee ee ee 
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INTRODUCTION 
Canadian Economic Developments in 1950-51 


International Developments 
The outstanding event of the twelve Hpnine under review was the Korean 
incident, which began on June 25, 1950. For Canada and other democratic allies 
this date marks the beginning of a new period, with defence preparation becoming 
the major economic determinant. Other significant developments were a strength- 
ening of the earlier upturn in activity in United States, ansimproving outlook for 
foreign markets generally even before Korea, and a strong inflow of foreign capital, 
particularly the influx of short-term funds which reached a peak in September. 
With activity already at a high level in Canada, the combined effect was a resurgence 
of inflationary pressure. Material shortages began to be felt before the end of 1950, 
_ and by early 1951 were growing in number and intensity. 
§ The first half of 1950 was characterized in Canada by a generally sustained 
level of activity with some upward movement in prices. Employment remained 
fairly stable on the whole, but unemployment had increased and threatened to 
become a problem in some areas. Meanwhile the 1949 recession in the United 
_ States proved to be essentially a matter of inventory adjustments, and by the end 
of the first quarter of 1950 the prospects there for industrial production and employ- 
- ment were improving steadily. The Canadian economy had felt little of the effects 
of that recession, but its termination nevertheless gave renewed assurance of con- 
tinued or increasing prosperity with relatively little slack in productive capacity. 


After the invasion of South Korea, the leading nations of the democratic 
world intensified their defence preparations. One result was an augmented world 
_ demand for several of the basic commodities of which Canada is a major supplier. 
~ Canada’ s own defence program was enlarged and, with the further mounting of 

rf international tension, its scope was widened to an extent never before contemplated 

except in time of all-out war. Defence expenditures are projected at $5,000,000,000 

_ over the next three years. The actual increase in defence production was not great 
; even well into 1951, but these demands were imposed at a time when activity was 

_ high and on an upward trend, and the forward impact of the preparedness program 

mas a whole had a widespread influence in the economy. 

f Foreign capital continued to finance an important part of Canadian investment, 
3 as in other recent years. The inflationary tendency of such an inflow was not serious 
= ‘until speculative funds began to be attracted in the anticipation that an exchange 

adjustment would become necessary in the near future. This influx during the 

_ summer months threatened an unwarranted expansion of bank credit, a result that 

was avoided only by extensive open-market operations in securities by the Bank 

of Canada. ‘The flow reached such proportions in September as to require decisive 
ato, so on Sept. 30 the fixed exchange rate for the Canadian dollar was 
abandoned. The immediate effect was to stop the inflow of speculative funds, or 

at least to reduce the overall inflow of capital funds to a level compatible with 
Teal investment. The Canadian dollar appreciated fairly steadily, and by mid- 
~ March of 1951 was quoted at about 95-6 cents United States as against the earlier 
peed rate of 90-9 cents. 
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The free exchange rate for the Canadian dollar has had no effect on trade that 
can be isolated statistically, coming after an upturn in foreign demand and when the 
indirect effects of rearmament were strengthening that demand. The higher rates 
do mean relatively cheaper imports and lower export prices than otherwise would 
have obtained, but in most cases this effect has been obscured by rises in inter- 
national prices. 

The value of Canada’s foreign trade in 1950 reached record levels, with the 
value of imports increased considerably over 1949 and exports slightly higher. 
Overseas exports declined but those to United States rose sharply. Closer trade 
balances were experienced with both the United States and the Sterling Area. With 
the inflow of foreign capital, reserves of United States dollars showed a substantial 
increase. 


The sharp rise in the world prices of raw materials that accompanied these 
developments was felt in Canada through export demands and import requirements. 
Domestic demand in turn was stimulated by rising incomes, intensifying the 
inflationary pressure in the economy. The cost-of-living index on a 1935-39 base 
rose from 161-0 in January, 1950, to 172-5 in January, 1951, while the wholesale 
price index on the same base rose from 199-9 to 233-8 in this period. 


The final effect of the various developments can be summarized in terms of 
the gross national product, the value of all goods and services produced in Canada. 
This value is estimated at $17,700,000,000 for 1950, an increase of about 8 p.c. 
over the previous year. About half of this increase was due to increased volume 
of output and the other half to higher prices. Demand strengthened in all the 
expenditure sectors: the value of consumer purchases was greater by over 6 p.c. 
than in 1949, government purchases over 9 p.c., gross home investment 27 
p.c. and exports of goods and services nearly 5 p.c. Imports of goods and 
services purchased out of these expenditures increased in value by about 17 p.c. 
and in fact exceeded the value of the corresponding export item by some 
~ $300,000,000, the first such excess in several years. Among the various claimants 
on the gross national product, only agriculture suffered a decline in net imcome 
from 1949, amounting to nearly 6 p.c., largely the result of low grades from frost 
damage to the western grain crop. The net income of other unincorporated business 
increased by over 5 p.c., the net income of salary- and wage-earners by over 6 p.c. 
and investment income by over 20 p.c. 


Economic Aspects of Defence Preparedness 


During 1950, contracts for military equipment, supplies and construction 
projects to the value of $629,000,000 were placed by the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation on behalf of the Department of National Defence. ‘This is in addition 
to approximately $31,000,000 spent on married quarters and similar projects for the 
services by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. The acceleration of the 
preparedness program is illustrated by the fact that first quarter contracts for 
defence materials amounted to $56,000,000, second quarter $88,000,000, third quarter 
$132,000,000 and fourth quarter $318,000,000. Further increases are in sight for 1951. 


A new crown company, Defence Construction Limited, was established to 
take over all defence construction projects and so free the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation of this part of its growing burden. The new company has an arrange- 
ment with Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation by which the latter provides 
engineering and other services required for carrying out the federal defence con- 
struction program. 
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Early in 1951 a Department of Defence Production was established to meet 
the need for a further expansion of defence procurement organization. The duties 


of the new Department parallel those of the former Department of Munitions and 
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Supply. The Department will have three main branches to deal with materials, 
production and procurement. Under the Coordinator of Materials will be divisions 
responsible for steel, base metals, petroleum, chemicals and priorities. Under the 
Coordinator of Production will be divisions responsible for motor-vehicles, machine 


tools, guns and ammunition, aircraft, electronics, shipbuilding and construction. 


The procurement branch will take over: most of the work and personnel of the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation. Many of these divisions were established and 


_ began functioning under the Department of Trade and Commerce in anticipation 
of the new organization. 


Canadian defence production is being developed in close co-operation with all 


“North Atlantic Treaty nations, and particularly with the United States. 


Co-operation with that country assumes added importance with the decisions of 


the Armed Forces to standardize on United States types of equipment. 


Canada and the United States signed an agreement on Oct. 26, 1950, 


recognizing a Statement of Principles for Economic Co-operation, a revitalization 
_ of the principles of the Hyde Park Agreement of the Second World War. Already 
by mutual arrangement Canada is buying substantial quantities of war equipment 


in the United States, and that country is reciprocating by placing war contracts in 


ae 


Canada. Important arrangements have been made respecting the allocation of 


scarce materials, particularly steel. Each country is extending to the other a 
_ similar priority to that extended to its own defence orders. Canada has been included 


in United States allocations of steel for such essential programs as the building of 


_ railway cars, ships and locomotives and for the steel warehouse trade. 


Within the North Atlantic Treaty organization, more generally, the basic 
principle is for the most efficient producers to contribute as fully as possible to the 


- requirements of member nations. On items for large-scale production, members 


- confer with the military authorities of the organization as to the acceptability of 
the product. Canada is represented on the organization’s Defence Financial and 


Economic Committee, the Defence Production Board (successor to the Military 


Production and Supply Board, with wider powers), and on a committee to decide 


on standard types of weapons to be recognized as such by all member countries. 
$ The decision to standardize on American-type equipment has enabled Canada to 


make available to Europe British-type equipment no longer required, as fast as 
replacements can be provided. 

The Canadian Government has restricted the export of a number of essential 
materials in order to. conserve domestic supplies. In September of 1950 the scope 
of this control was widened to provide closer co-operation with United States in 
controlling the volume and destination of strategic materials, without impeding the 


- freedom of flow between the two countries themselves. This increased the number 


_ of products under export control from 91 to 186 at the end of 1950, with area control 
: extended from 64 to 70 countries. 

Some indication of the impact of defence purchasing on civilian production 
_ can be had from the following classification of contracts awarded in 1950:— 


$ $ 
a panett oe ie TOE ren 4a Fe ae 267,000,000 Nextiles;andsclotoineasmase ee 24,000, 000 
rmament, ammunition an : i ‘entifi 
. military vehicles.............+. 116,000,000 arate tt cen ab eee 
Meeasiipbuilding........:.......2..60: 74,000,000 medical, and testing apparatus 
ema ROLES eer ee oom, ore 41,000,000 and miscellaneous.....;....+++. 35,000, 000 
ectronics and communication D ' eae ld Maen Oe 35. 000,000 
PMR TO ON Bests cic. cia, kosag pee «ee 37,000, 000 Beane onsen eon ke ! aa 
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Defence spending has not increased as rapidly as the awarding of contracts. 
Some contracts are speedily fulfilled, but others take a year or more to be completed. 
Hence it will be well into 1951 before the full physical impact of defence orders is 
felt. In some respects the impact already has been anticipated to a large extent. 
For example, world markets for commodities such as rubber, tin, wool and cotton 
probably reflect anticipated demand as well as present demand. Defence expend- 
itures in 1950 accounted for about 5 p.c. of the Canadian gross national product. 
This proportion is expected to rise to 8 or 9 p.c. for 1951 and may be even greater 
in the final months of the year. 


Although it was possible even well into 1951 to place defence contracts without 
any material expansion of industrial facilities, it became apparent at an early stage 
that such expansion would become necessary in many fields. It is to be expected 
that these investments will be privately financed for the most part. To encourage 
favourable decisions in cases that otherwise would be doubtful, Order in Council 
P.C. 816 of Feb. 13, 1951, provides for accelerated depreciation of investments 
for defence and related purposes where the needed facilities will have a greatly 
reduced peacetime value. Meanwhile considerable developments are under way 
in such fields as steel, copper, lead, nickel and tungsten, while a substantial expansion 
of aluminum capacity has been under consideration. The crude oil pipe line from 
Edmonton to Superior was completed in 1950, and spurs to Winnipeg and Moose 
Jaw are to be completed in 1951. A duplicate pipe line from Portland to Montreal 
is well advanced and is expected to be completed in 1951 also. Heavy investment 
continues in the western oil fields and in the expansion of storage and refinery 
capacity, and product pipe lines are projected from Sarnia and from Montreal to 
Toronto. The government-owned Polymer Corporation is increasing its capacity 
to produce synthetic rubber, the Eldorado Mining and Refining Corporation its 
facilities for the production of uranium, and the National Research Council is 
constructing a new and larger atomic pile to produce plutonium. 


The building up of production facilities is one of the most important aspects 
of preparedness and the nation’s investment program is therefore of particular 
concern. The volume of investment set a new record in 1950, with the value of 
private and public capital expenditures amounting to approximately $3,800,000. 
A survey of investment intentions for 1951 indicates plans totalling over $4,200,000. 
But it is investment of all kinds that will feel the main impact of the preparedness 
program, including in fact the larger units of consumer capital (such as motor-cars 
and household equipment, not covered in the survey). Preparedness will require 
pressing forward with such developments as those related to oil, metals and power 
and with investment necessary for defence production, but in other sectors there 
will have to be a substantial scaling down of programs. 


The first direct moves in this direction were orders prohibiting the use of steel 
rolling-mill products in the construction of amusement or recreation facilities, 
office buildings, hotels, printing establishments, banks, personal-service estab- 
.lishments, retail stores, wholesale establishments for consumer goods, and other 
specified types of construction. The use of rolling-mill products was prohibited 
also in the merchandising, storage, manufacturing or processing of any liquors, 
spirits, beers or wines, in the manufacturing or processing of tobaccos, cigarettes, 
cigars, carbonated beverages or confectionery other than bakery products, and in 
outdoor advertising signs. The Government has given warning that further 
restrictions are to be expected. 
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The orders restricting the use of steel were imposed under the authority of the 
Essential Materials (Defence) Act of 1950, passed in anticipation of the fact that 
control over critical materials would be required in due course. Another order 
established a formal system of steel priorities for defence orders and defence- 
supporting projects. Supplementing these orders are voluntary arrangements 

~ with the steel mills to distribute supplies equitably among their established customers, 
and various arrangements with the United States relating to the allocation of steel and 
other scarce materials. 


It is to be noted that the initial controls affecting steel are not primarily for 

the purpose of assuring supplies for defence contracts, that these contracts by 

_ themselves do not require a particularly large proportion of the steel available. 

The main purpose is rather to meet the requirements of defence-supporting projects, 

such as the building of railway cars, locomotives and ore carriers to move essential 

materials and supplies. While technically not defence orders, these are no less 
essential to preparedness than the production of guns. 


The pressure of the preparedness program on supplies has led to some infla- 

_ tionary pressure on prices. The Essential Materials (Defence) Act of 1950 authorized 

the executive to control prices on materials required for defence purposes. This 

was followed in March, 1951, by the Emergency Powers Act, conferring a more 

comprehensive authority to carry out adequate defence preparations and to regulate 

the economy of Canada, including authority to regulate trade, production and 
manufacture, and to impose price or other controls. 


The Government has taken the view that. price controls are more effective if 
complementing more fundamental anti-inflationary measures of a fiscal and monetary 
nature. Such policies have been put into effect. The Bank of Canada’s action 

to neutralize the inflationary effects of the speculative influx of foreign capital in 
1950 and the freeing of the exchange rate have been mentioned above. The sub- 
sequent appreciation of the Canadian dollar and the removal of import restrictions 
have had an anti-inflationary influence. On Feb. 22, 1951, the Bank of Canada 
announced that arrangements had been made with the chartered banks to prevent 
bank loans and non-government investments from rising above present levels; 
among other things, margin requirements on securities were increased, lending 
policy on commercial and personal loans was tightened, and the expansion of loans 
on the security of instalment finance paper was halted. Consumer credit had 
been brought under direct control by the Consumer Credit (Temporary Provisions) 
Act, 1950. The initial regulations under this Act became effective on Nov. 1, 
1950. Order in Council P.C. 1249 of Mar. 13, 1951, increased the minimum down 
payment from one-third to one-half the cash price on motor-cars and from one-fifth 

to one-third of the cash price on a wide range of other products, reduced the maximum 
credit period from eighteen to twelve months, and made other changes, all effective 
Mar. 19. ‘The announced intention of the Government is to ensure a fully balanced 
budget. The Supplementary Budget of September, 1950, raised corporation 
taxes from 10 p.c. on the first $10,000 and 33 p.c. on the remainder to 15 p.c. and 
38 p.c., respectively, increased the tax on such goods as motor-cars, radios, and 
jewellery to 23 p.c., increased the tax on alcoholic beverages and levied new ones 
on soft drinks and candy. The Government has renewed its economy program 
in all non-defence activities and has moved to reduce the level of postal and some 
other services provided to the public. It has postponed some of its construction 
_ projects, The restrictions on the use of steel will dampen demand not only directly 
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in construction but indirectly in commercial equipment and related fields. Under 
the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944, Order in Council P.C. 375 of Jan. 24, 
1951, shortened the period in which repayments of new loans must be made and in 
some instances reduced the proportion of a project’s cost that might be advanced. 
The limit on loans from the Government’s Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration was reduced from 93-3 p.c. of the lending value to 80 p.c., effective Feb. 5, 
1951, and the Corporation has continued to base its lending values on the level of 
property values existing on Jan. 1, 1950. These measures together with rising 
building costs have increased substantially the size of the down payment required. 


Other Economic Policies 

Federal Government action to influence the level of economic activity has been 
applied in both the international and the domestic fields. In the latter case the 
action has been in accordance with the long-run aim of a high and stable level of 
employment and income. In several important instances it has been developed 
jointly with the provinces and has sought municipal co-operation as well. The 
various measures are reviewed in the following five sections. 


Foreign Trade.—One of Canada’s primary and long-term objectives is to 
promote high levels of international trade on a multilateral basis. At the same 
time the Government has found it necessary on occasion to adopt more short-run 
objectives to cushion the economy against adverse external influences, mcluding 
action to bridge temporary periods of disorganization or to facilitate adjustments 
to a more permanent change of economic circumstances. Examples of the short-run 
objectives are foreign exchange control in general, post-war international loans, the 
import restrictions of 1947, and export controls (which are also an instrument of 
economic warfare). Actions in this field during 1950 include the freeing of the 
exchange rate mentioned above, the release of further sums under the earlier United 
Kingdom loan, the relaxation of import restrictions during the year and_ their 
complete abandonment on Jan. 2, 1951, and the further extension of arrangements 
for the sale of Newfoundland codfish to Mediterranean countries which had been 
in effect before Confederation. 2 

The pursuit of the long-range objective of increasing international trade during 
1950 included active participation in work related to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, the maintenance of trade representatives abroad, and participa- 
tion in numerous international organizations and commodity agreements. At 
Torquay in September the third round of negotiations opened for multilateral 
reduction of tariffs among the various contracting parties and acceding countries 


under the General Agreement. By the end of the year the contracting parties. 


numbered 32 and the acceding countries seven. The fourth session of the con- 
tracting parties was held at Geneva in March, 1950, and the fifth one concurrently 
with the tariff negotiations at Torquay in November and December. Arrangements 
for the exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment were signed during the latter 
part of 1950 with three countries not party to the General Agreement—Venezuela, 
Ecuador and Costa Rica. The arrangements with the first two replaced earlier 
agreements that had terminated or been allowed to expire. A special Mission. 
visited European markets to promote sales of Canadian wheat and flour, with most 
encouraging results. Arrangements were made with Great Britain to reduce British 
West Indian restrictions on imports from the Dollar Area, effective Jan. 1, 1951. 


Information on tariff relations generally and on the Foreign Trade Service 
will be found in the chapter on Foreign Trade (see pp. 948-957). 
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The International Wheat Agreement, to which Canada is a signatory, is in its 
second year of operation. All sales of Canadian wheat under this Agreement during 
the first year were at the maximum price established. Canada has been active 
as a member of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
particularly on a committee on commodity problems. 


Canada was an exhibitor at international trade fairs in 1950 at Milan, Brussels, 
Chicago, and San Antonio, as well as at the British Industries Fair at London and 


_ Birmingham, while nine other Canadian exhibits of various kinds were shown 


elsewhere abroad. In addition Canada held her own third International Trade 


Fair at Toronto, and a fourth is to be held in 1951. 


The Federal and Provincial Governments have encouraged Canadian importers 
to buy in Sterling Areas and have provided assistance to United Kingdom business 
men to increase their Canadian sales, in many cases involving new investment here. 
Extensive assistance has been readily forthcoming from industry. In this connection 
the Dollar-Sterling Trade Board and its British equivalent, the Dollar Exports 
Board, have been replaced by a new body, the Dollar-Sterling Trade Advisory 
Council. The United Kingdom-Canada Continuing Committee on Trade and 
Economic Affairs, established in 1949, continues in existence as an official liaison 
body between the two countries. In another field, Canada appointed, in April, 
1950, an Advisory Committee on Overseas Investment composed of’ private business 


men; it submitted a report in September which is now being studied. 


The first Commonwealth Conference on Foreign Affairs met at Colombo, 
Ceylon, in January of 1950, attended by cabinet ministers from seven common- 
wealth countries. The Conference established a Consultative Committee on South 
and Southeast Asia, which at subsequent meetings at Sydney in May and London 
in September drew up what has become known as the ‘Colombo Plan’’. This 
Plan is concerned with the provision of technical assistance as a practical contribution 
to economic development in the area. Administration of the Plan within Canada 
will be the responsibility of a new unit established in the Department of Trade and 


_Commerce and known as the Technical Assistance Service. 


Public Investment and Resource Development.—The Federal Govern- 


_Ment encourages resource development and other forms of private investment by 


\ 


direct as well as indirect means. Direct encouragement takes the form of fiseal 
incentives, transportation subsidies, Industrial Development Bank credits and 
other capital loans, research, the provision of technical services, and practical assist- 
ance of all kinds to new firms. The Government’s own investment policy is kept 
flexible so as to ensure that, on the one hand, there will not be unwarranted com- 
petition with private investment for scarce resources and, on the other hand, that 
sound projects can be undertaken when there is need of support in that sector. 
The co-operation of provincial and municipal authorities along these lines is also 
sought, to the end that only urgent public projects should be undertaken when private 
investment is high and that public investment may be increased either regionally 


or nationally when a serious decline threatens in the level of private investment. 


In accordance with these policies, the tendency during the early part of 1950 


was for some increase in public investment, with attention to regional and local 


problems. The more notable implementations concerned the trans-Canada high- 


‘Way and assistance to home building. Eight of the ten provinces entered into 
“agreements with the Federal Government for participation in the highway project 


-and some new construction got under way. 


~ 
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The international situation has brought a complete change of emphasis in the 
whole field of investment and resource development, as will be apparent from the 
previous section. In the new circumstances the public investment program has 
been modified, with cutbacks in all fields not essential to the defence effort. In the 
field of private industry also, the administration of the regulations on the use of 
steel places the emphasis on essential investment. 


Housing.—During 1950 approximately 92,000 dwelling units were completed 
in Canada, of which about two out of five were constructed with financial assistance 
from the Federal Government, principally under the National Housing Act. During 
the year seven provinces passed legislation enabling participation in joint projects 
with the Federal Government under provisions of the 1949 amendment to the 
National Housing Act. The projects provided for relate to land assembly and 
unit construction for sale or rent. Projects of both types have been undertaken. 
It is to be expected that 1951 housing starts will be fewer than those of 1950, in 
the face of reduced availability of building materials, but assurance has been given 
that housing will receive priority second only to defence. 


Social Security.—A parliamentary inquiry was held in 1950 into a universal 
old age pension plan. Following the committee’s report, discussions were held 
late in the year between the Federal and Provincial Governments and considerable 
progress was reported in efforts to bring a specific plan into early operation. 


In February of 1950, the Unemployment Insurance Act was amended in several 
important respects. The major changes were the provision of supplementary 
benefits in the first three months of each calendar year under certain conditions, and 
a widening of coverage to include persons earning up to $4,800 and to bring lumber- 
men and loggers under the Act. Increased rates of contribution and of benefits 
were established and the level of permissive earnings while unemployed was increased. 


Since 1948 health grants have been made by the Federal Government. The 
grants are related to various health activities and are conditional upon provinces 
making specified outlays in the field. Actual expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment amounted to about $22,000,000 in 1950, and by the end of the year the number 
of projects dealt with had increased to about 3,000. 


General.—The Transitional Measures Act was extended last year to Apr. 30, 
1951. The Government has indicated that federal rent control will terminate with 
the Act on that date, although the new Emergency Powers Act would give it authority 
to re-enter the field should that become necessary. Newfoundland and Saskat- 
chewan already have provincial rent control measures in force, Newfoundland 
since before entry into union and Saskatchewan since April, 1950. Several other 
provinces have indicated their intention to institute controls, including Ontario, 
Quebec, Alberta and Manitoba. 

During 1950, agricultural price supports were provided for eggs and butter 
through the Agricultural Prices Support Board, while cheese and bacon supplied under 

export contracts reveived some price assistanée by direct appropriation of Parliament. 


The policy of granting assistance on the movement of Canadian coal from 
Eastern and Western mines to Central Canadian markets was continued throughout 
the year. This assistance has been generally that amount needed to put Canadian 
coal at the same price level as imported coal in the specific markets. The assistance 
has usually been paid to the transportation agents with a consequent reduction 
in the net freight costs. There were no changes throughout the year in the Orders 
in Council regulating the payment of this assistance. The Coke Bounty Act 
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(20-21 Geo. V, c. 6) has provided assistance since 1930 on that tonnage of Canadian 
coal used to make coke and consumed in the production of iron and steel. Par- 


ticulars of the amounts paid under these methods of assistance to the Canadian 


coal industry will be found at pp. 869-870 of this volume. Under the legislation 
recently passed providing for loans to coal producers in the Atlantic Maritime 


_ Provinces (13 Geo. VI, c. 29) approval was given to the application of two coal- 
_ producing companies. 


The Canadian Maritime Commission was authorized to enter into contracts 
subsidizing the operation of some 40 vessels on Canadian registry, under the author- 
ity of P.C. 1334 of Mar. 16, 1950. The contracts were each for a term of one year, 
and were responsible for bringing the vessels out of lay-up and into service. By 
the time the first contracts began to expire the improvement in international shipping 


_ tates enabled the Canadian vessels to remain fully employed even though their 


cost of operation is comparatively high. 
With respect to the shipbuilding industry, the yards other than those on the 
Great Lakes have been slow to experience any great improvement in employment. 


In order to encourage new construction, permission was given for owners to replace 


vessels acquired from War Assets Corporation with vessels built in Canadian yards, 
and the Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act made special provision for 
depreciation. At the same time some work has commenced on naval orders, 
with the full employment effect still to be felt. The position in the lake yards is 
quite different and presents no problem; they are already booked up for bulk 
carriers and oil tankers. 

In the matter of immigration, administrative amendments have been made to 
enable an increased volume of desirable persons to be admitted to Canada. Surveys 
of the possibilities of establishing immigrants were pursued in co-operation with the 
provinces, and a plan to aid in the cost of transportation went into effect in February 
of 1951. 

During 1950, two royal commissions were holding inquiries. These were the 
Royal Commission on Transportation and the. Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. The Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation completed its studies and submitted its report in March, 1951. 


A Federal-Provincial Conference on Constitutional Amendment was held in 
January, 1950. It established a Continuing Committee of Attorneys-General to 
‘develop the subject. Another conference of Federal and Provincial Governments 
was held in December, 1950, discussing Federal Government offers respecting new 
tax agreements and old age security, and a provincial proposal for an amendment 
to the constitution to permit the provincial legislatures to levy an indirect sales 
tax at the retail level. The conference agreed that the amendments regarding the 
indirect tax and regarding old age pensions should be drafted by the Department of 
Justice and submitted to the provincial governments for consideration, that a 
continuing committee be set up to consider the character of legislation that would 
be appropriate respecting pensions between the ages of 65 and 69, that the provincial 
‘governments would consider the proposal for new tax agreements and indicate 
their respective positions at a later date, that further deliberations of the Conference 
‘on Constitutional Amendment and its Continuing Committee of Attorneys-General 
be suspended pending consideration of the tax agreements and related matters, 
but that once these matters have been disposed of the latter Committee resume its 
deliberations at the earliest convenience of the respective governments. 


¥ 
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p. 222. Second last line of text—reference is to p. 182. 


SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication 
is as follows:— 


. . to indicate figures are not available. 
. to indicate figures are not appropriate or not applicable. 
— to indicate nil or zero. 


- - to indicate that the amount is too small to be expressed or where ‘‘a trace’’ 
is meant. 


P to indicate that figures are preliminary. 


tr to indicate that figures have been revised. 
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PART I.—GEOGRAPHY* 


Canada comprises the whole northern part of the North American Continent 
with its islands, except the United States territory of Alaska. It embraces the 
whole Arctic Archipelago between Davis Strait, Baffin Bay and the connecting 

waters northward to the 60th meridian on the east and the 141st meridian on 
the west. 

Canada is bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean and Alaska; on the south 
by the United States; on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, Davis Strait and the 
dividing waters between Ellesmere Island and the Danish territory of Greenland; 

‘northward it extends to the North Pole. 
The southernmost point is Middle Island in Lake Erie, in north latitude 41°41’. 
From east to west Canada extends from west longitude 52°37’, Cape Spear, New- 
foundland, to west longitude 141°, the boundary of Alaska. Canadian territory 
_ thus extends over 48° of latitude and 88° of longitude. 

| The area of Canada is 3,845, 144 square miles, a figure that may be compared 
with that of 3,608,787 square miles for continental United States and Alaska; 
2,095,062 the total area of Europe; 2,974,581 the area of Australia; 3,275,510 the 
area of Brazil; 1,581,410 the area of the Dominions of India and Pakistan (excluding 
Burma); 88, 807 the area of Great Britain. Canada’s area is about 28 p.c. of the 
total area of the Commonwealth. 

The sea coast of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, 

‘comprises the following mileages:— 

Mainland—Atlantic 6,111, Pacific 1,579, Hudson Strait 1,245, Hudson Bay — 

/ 3,157, Arctic 5,771; total 17,863. miles. 


Islands— Atlantic 8,677, Pacific 3,979, Hudson Strait 60, Hudson Bay — 


- 
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3 2,307, Arctic 26,786; total 41,809 miles. 

a } ; 

te * Revised by the Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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The Canada-United States Boundary is 3,986-8 miles long and that between 
Canada and Alaska is 1,539-8 miles. 


The St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system of navigable waterways provides ship 
transportation from the sea into the very heart of the continent. From the Strait 
of Belle Isle at the northern entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the sailing distance 
to the head of Lake Superior is 2,338 miles; from Montreal, Que., to Fort William, 
Ont., the great Canadian grain-shipping port, the distance is 1,215 miles. Through- 
out its length the waterways system gives access to a region rich in natural and 
industrial resources. 


These inland waterways are of great benefit to Canada since modern canal 
systems by-pass the unnavigable portions of the St. Lawrence River, link up the 
various bodies of water of the Great Lakes and have a great economic influence 
on the wealth and progress of the nation.. There are no tides in these lakes 
although considerable variation in water levels is sometimes occasioned by strong 
winds or heavy precipitation. At the Great Lakes ports and harbours, ships load 
and unload their cargoes to and from all poy in Canada. 


1.—Approximate Land and Fresh-Water Areas, by Provinces and Territories 


Norse.—For a classification of land area as agricultural, forested, ete., see pp. 27-28. 


Frosh apa gt eg 
Water Total Area, 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


Province or Territory Land 


IN GWIOUNGIANG sree eoe iene e Oe Or cel Mia ei oa ee 37,0131 5, 7211 154, 734 4-0 
Island-otoNewtoundland Sie. nace oe sees ae Clee 37,018 6,721 42,734 1-1 
(Coastiomlabrad olnereer cmon ein ae cece eI a 112,000 2-9 

Brincesuewarcslalantdac see tanie cmc ee ee aren 2,184 — 2,184 0-1 

IN OVE SCOUa Sree era ee Ae taal: bide cre hy 20, 743 325 21,068 0-6 

ING walls runic wie cece vin tae See ne een ee 27,473 512 27,985 0-7 

CSD eCR rat ete aie eis ice © SOI Le 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 15:5 

ORATION eee corters ca tictaley y shcee ein ae ee eat 363, 282 49,300 412,582 10-7 

ManitoDaetiar noctocienr en rere oo sin kb eee 219, 723 26,789 246,512 6-4 

Saskatchewan. cn cnic see rer ci ris a Re rietsc ie 237,975 13,725 251,700 6-6 

CA Deri retin s a aiinte cence oie Dat DanC TS ce oe 248, 800 6,485 255,285 6-6 

Brifishi@olumibiassn hs os ome aotes Goa a eee 359,279 6,976 366, 255 9-5 

AGUS, on itercec duet ES EIR SER Ran ab ee RL ree 205,346 1,730 207,076 5-4 

Northwest Merritoriess: 25.00 tk aoa ee eee 1, 253,488 51,465 1,304, 903 33°9 
APTA TN LGNIN Ne nee ey sates ected erie atite,o ohcisccieia srr Sear rosie 641,753 7,600 549, 258 14°8 
HSGOWALII Mer cies ee eR ae aceasta ole Mee aie oie rea 218, 460 9,700 228,160 6-9 
IW ENO RE WAAR SOME ocins Gene PTE a Ee TIC ana 498, 225 84, 265 527,490 13-7 

L BETTE ESP Gj ec es Ae eas, oh ea PT OR ot 3,499,116! 234,0281| 3,845,144 100-0 


1 Excluding Coast of Labrador. 


Section 1.—Physical Geography 


From the standpoint of physical features Canada is divided into six natural 
divisions as follows:— 


(1) The Appalachian Region, comprising the Provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and the Island of Newfoundland, and most of 
that part of Quebec lying south of the St. Lawrence River, is a hilly or mountainous 
region and is made up largely of disturbed beds. 


é 


| 
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(2) The St. Lawrence Region, a lowland belt bordering the St. Lawrence River 
and extending westward through southern Ontario to Lake Huron, is underlain 
chiefly by flat or gently dipping strata of Paleozoic age. 


(3) The Canadian Shield is a vast V-shaped area of ancient rocks surrounding 


Hudson Bay, and includes Labrador. 


(4) The Interior Plains Region of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


_ stretches down the Mackenzie Valley to the Arctic Ocean and is underlain by only 


slightly disturbed Paleozoic and Mesozoic strata. 


(5) The Cordilleran Region, including the mountainous country of the Pacific 


Coast, is developed on highly disturbed rocks. 


(6) The Arctic Archipelago, with which is linked the Hudson Bay Lowland, 
includes the islands lying north of the Canadian Shield and a broad, flat region, 
underlain by flat-lying Paleozoic beds, along the southern shore of Hudson Bay. 


The physiographic details are discussed in more detail with the geology of 
each division at pp. 18-26. 


Special articles on the Physical Geography of the Canadian Eastern Arctic 


and the Physical Geography of the Canadian Western Arctic appear at pp. 12-19 
of the 1945 Year Book and pp. 9-18 of the 1948-49 edition, respectively. 


Subsection 1.—Hydrographical Features 


The hydrographical features of Canada are described in detail at pp. 3-12 


of the 1947 edition of the Year Book. 


Lakes and Rivers.—The fresh-water area of Canada is unusually large, con- 


‘ stituting over 6 p.c. of the total area of the country. The outstanding feature is 


the Great Lakes, details concerning which are given in Table 2. These lakes, with 


4 the St. Lawrence River, form the most important system of waterways on the con- 


s 
. oi 


tinent and one of the world’s most notable fresh-water transportation routes. 


2.—Areas, Elevations, and Depths of the Great Lakes 


f Area on 
Elevation ; : 
Maximum Total Canadian 
Lake Svea Length Breadth Desth eecegias Side of 
Boundary 
Lt. miles miles ft: sq. miles | sq. miles 
MEPSUDOFIO“: «65 .0cccccecesecces 602-23 383 160 1,302 31, 820 11,200 
“A CINGAN fc cea des s fcvesctes 580-77 321 118 923 22,400 — 
ee Ye ae 580-77 247 101 750 23,010 13,675 
Bee Laisa ye) att ee. aE 575-30 26 24 Ds 460 270 
Ret ee cet ES onic ea 572-40 241 57 210 9,940 5,094 
Ontario Rta pate eae Wr he hassle 245-88 - 193 53 774 7,540 Orlane. 
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Lake Superior, with an area of 31,820 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. The International Boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through the waters of Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and 
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Ontario. The.great obstacle to navigation on this waterway—the rise of 326 feet 
between Lakes Ontario and Erie—is surmounted by the Welland Ship Canal; the 
Niagara River dropping over the escarpment at Niagara creates the famous Niagara 
Falls. In addition to the Great Lakes there are many other remarkably large 
lakes; the following twelve, with their areas in square miles in parentheses, are 
over 1,000 square miles in area: Great Bear (12,000), Great Slave (11,170), 
Winnipeg (9,398), Athabaska (8,058), Reindeer (2,444), Winnipegosis (2,086), 
Nipigon (1,870), Manitoba (1,817), Dubawnt (1,600), Lake of the Woods (1,346), 
Melville (1,133) and Southern Indian (1,060). Apart from these, named as notable 
for their size, there are innumerable other lakes scattered over that major portion 
of the area of Canada lying within the Canadian Shield. In an area of 6,094 
square miles, accurately mapped, just south and east of Lake Winnipeg, there are 
3,000 lakes; in an area of 5,294 square miles, accurately mapped, southwest of 
Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. 


3.—Areas and Elevations of Principal Lakes, by Provinces 


Norr.—In the case of those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are given, HW means high 
water, LW low water, and N normal level. 


Province and Lake Elevation| Area Province and Lake Elevation| Area 
ft. sq.miles {t. sq.miles 
Newfoundland— Quebec—concluded 
DD COts set cats is op lamers ears 12 24 Kamla piskallee joes oeiear ster 1, 850 210 
Gander rac: sesteco Borsa ches 86 49 Wem pts caclatucshs Hesuee ael ctr: 1,372 63 
Grandtrete.. shot cnces eee 270 140 VK PaAWa arse oe es oe ue cee 884 95 
Miolivalllesnannatsoceiacrteeroe cle sea-level telco LO Wer Seas 6 eae cer cnet eee 860 130 
Michikarmaeemce tide cesses 1,650 566 Mani kia ane eineence certs ae ai 110 
Redpindiani a sete ates 500 65 Manuangeeein.. sae 1,340 100 
IVa CUONIAL Meee PAA Sei eas iis Saw tet 700 15 Maricourt sens, crt ene ae oe Ss 110 
Mattagamilen: 2 <n rreeee ae 615 88 
IVI COR: Fate es bite oe De aaa ae 485 
IMDISTASSIME a st reeves es 1,243 840 
Nichikunte done) Seen tee 1,760 150 
Nova Scotia— Olea ne ft oa ee 635 50 
: PAVNGRC ee oe tee eae ters a 230 
IRI TEACH Orhan cette Are eer tidal 3603 | ae tpmiakaney seas tere eon ah 90 
PIGhIDIN: sebee ees ere eee es as 138 
Quinzerdes ee aha. hoc se ee a os 55 
St. Francis, River St. Law-/|LW 151 63 
New Brunswick— rence (total, 83) part. N 153.4 
StrdOnie me rete caches niet 321 375 
Grand Aas eb ws coe ee tidal rd rere pom ne oe ne ee Pree { Le a S 57 
Ste Peters eee 20 usc oranars LW il 130 
SIMArd Sache «sok sees ee 856 59 
Que _ Timiskaming (total, 110) part { HW, bie \ 55 
; WoL MOUNTAINS nce ee tee 72 63 
Abitibi (total, 350) part....... 868 SDTV AS WAT Dae: wine eerie race 680 | - 75 
Nt anGlee a cases sine ae ace oe 1, 289 145 
Baskatong (reservoir)........ { ae ae } 109 
PS LOUNIOM atte, terse enews Le 392 ||\Ontario— 
SAE DG SEONG) oe sere os SEK: mevate sn 1,203 56 
Cabonga (reservoir) (Kaka- {Ie HW1, 185 } 66 Abitibi (total, 350) part....... 868 295 
bonga). LW 1,169 Gan sjcasrearl ar Beal ediecretat cake Reena 1,378 61 
Champlain (total, 360) part.. 95 18 1 hia (oe ea Ran Wt 8 oysine rac 1,192 137 
C@hibougamMeaUeic. a. or noe te sus R258 138 ae een 9: 940)ipantrci: 2.5. 572 5,094 
Clearwater...... 0c. ete sees 790 410 || Huron, including Georgian 
Gelbervillesccsa as tatecc se haa is 260 Bay (total, 23,010) part..... 581 | 13,675 
LSS acre ete at GS ae Oe: 612 180 IK GSAPAI ot re stecio in Galion fe 90 
GOslan dat sotto. s aoe scabies 660 125 La Croix (total, 55) part....... 1,181 25 


Tnicdian: ELOUS@s.ecmcnis-cleeaatees se 125 EONS cack wae Pre dpa 1,025 75 
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3.—Areas and Elevations of Principal Lakes, by Provinece—continued 
Province and Lake Elevation} Area Province and Lake Elevation} Area 
it. sq.miles Pte sq.miles 
-Ontaris—concluded Manitoba—concluded 
Meanitous Kenora sc'scc sta ole see 1215 60 || Todatara (total, 241) part..... ae 156 
Mille Lacs, Lac des........... 1,491 102 PIS eS Pee ies Lee eee aL | 62 
BIMRONAUSiie .5 ayn pads boss on Lkez DOAK MEWALOLNOMAL fe oso pede eae ete ee 829 90 
SIROTA en ae Cia NG, 852 TSO: | Bae WGK USICO ke io tweens ene tae 840 | 64 
REISSING eee sts. ike cts one 643 BOOP AWAINNIDe SS oe okra cn. tater be 9,398 
Ontario (total, 7,540) part..... 246 | 3,727 WANN IpeLOSI Sie wt ase olan oe ae 831 2,086 
Rainy (total, 366) part........ 1,107 292 || Woods, Lake of the (total, HW1, 062 59 
RREG MNS e enreret binds Fay 3 Fe P57 69 1,346) part. LW 1,055 
St. Clair (total, 460) part...... 575 270 
St. Francis, River St. Law- { LW 151 20 
rence (total, 83) part. N 153 
PU OSOD Iker ores nee caPeae ek 1,219 187 
ECL pM Swen serach eats are 190 270 |Saskatchewan— 
Wa reas 
Seul (reservoir).............. LW 1.156 SPD ental pee Cs, 964 | 168 
Shoal (total, 114) part......... 1,065 108 || Athabaska (total, 3,058) part. . 699 | 2,165 
MELICOG meron thee teak 718 280 IB canard eon seach ete tee se 1,294 72 
Stout, Berens River........... 1,039 oOb Black Birchaxis.o.06 .. keene 1517 54 
Sturgeon, English River....... 1,342 ETO Bhs Candler ts a5 fakin Bot dacbeie ee ove 1,620 56 
Superior (total, 31,820) part.. COZ pelt 200 eae annert ere. vic ent cece 1,415 78 
CURSE 001 ey es, A ae 3 962 90 Cen iat eer ababe cha: 1382 213 
W593 old (total, 136) part.......... 1,756 36 
Timiskaming (total, 110) part | N 584 CON RaGiteel saaes fetes 1541 | 350 
Trout, English River.......... 1,294 156 Cumberlands... cee 871 93 
Trout, Severn River.......... 4 215 Deschambault er or et ee 1,972 209 
Woods, Lake of the (total, {]HW1,062 1.127 OTE ME Pee uae enous 1,506 248 
1 346) part. LW 1,055 ; Tle-a-la-Crosse. . ce 1,379 165 
Kamuchawie (total, 56) part... 1,153 26 
Kipahigan (total, 59) part..... 963 30 
Ba Plonzek 3A eee ee 1,476 90 
Manitoba— sae IRON GOs ree ons ene ne 1,250 450 
LasteMountaineeccecc toe ie 1,608 89 
PT WADADUSKOW: feces. alee 2 ede .'s 951 104 Tochet lata ea Cat We lane cick oe 1,459 70 
AN OUIST anoles SU kis” ake aaa Ean 855 112 Montrenie cia. s ance ete 1,608 162 
!BYSE RG (Sol nl ae eel alee ee areata 651 70 Namew (total, 79) part........ 87 71 
Wallan tein pretense: 829 537 NemMelbenie ees 4/05 eer 1,259 63 
COLrmonrand.weiok Sicm ose meses 840 134 Rete Pond set. e-a ee eee 1,382 802 
Cross, Nelson River.......... 679 274 || Primrose (total, 181) part..... 1,964 173 
Dauphin AO oe, oe ee 853 200 Lee eee ane ty haatoee te te 1,704 236 
IO Oe eee RED Ge, Ne Shh 815 64 me (total, 2,444) part.. 1, 150 | 2,058 
CW NOLO cots ciate Tete a ; PS TR LOU stream teeters aie. é 75 
GIOGE Ge a ae pe ae 585 319 Sisipulk (total, 99) part.,.....:. 915 26 
Ceo; ee ee Tones 935 53 MIMOOUIStODG S08 beets oh an Ione 110 
(Greztinicl ley 5 ere 850 181 Snakew wie ces cer eras er 1,262 159 
LES) EEV6 by Se Oe nee nie 744 550 ABE WANS 8 Mel ha RBA tO, aii Rie 1-130 156 
Kamuchawie (total, 56) part. . 1, 153 DOs VWVOllastonem penta teen eee 1,300 768 
Kipahigan (total, 59) part..... 963 29 
USTSKUGTOPISUG o eevech inh. oe violas 709 99 
Gia kItto Wren aod tear os eo: 695 65 
KGSSISSIT OE oR ies oko Se ee 920 141 ||Alberta— 
Manito Dames hve fs ob c cares 813 1,817 
WielsGnae Aue oe os, eee : 154 Athabaska (total, 3,058) part. . 699 893 
WI GOSCSPO I etal ss stab tas hac 838 525 Beaverhille sient eycctiee fee 2,202 80 
Namew (total, 79) part........ 873 ries biches lance oars ch te sasoe aot me 1,784 94 
Northern Indian. ¢ ..5.¢.e0.; 725 150 Butialom 22 5 eases 2,566 56 
Nueltin (total, 336) part....... - CG: CAIN ore te tt peer sete ete 1,947 55 
@stord ery tid does kS Fe et in | 612 L5OM AC eine eee tore etre 699 545 
Paint weer (Ie eee oe ee 615 54 Cold GER. 136) Aalbers. 1,756 100 
Pelican, west of Lake Winni- Besser Slaviesnc cit cisciesssstee as 1, 893 461 
DEPORISE Leno k host TEE 837 SOc Mama wipes... ok ce ok 699 64 
MEI VP TOOT Aus hac dort dae ale dated 711 Zip I COLICSS fects cm is cic ansehen. 2, 267 75 
TG Sere L, SG Ri ee Ree era ae a 911 78 || Primrose (total, 181) part..... 1,964 8 
Red Deer, west of Lake Win- Sullivan (variable)............ 2,652 62 
MIPCLOSISY ssh aes dks esac ck. t ee 862 86 Wham area. wae eaercee 2,105 85 
Reindeer (total, 2,444) part.... 1,150 386 
et WU Kits oie Se ee aa er 798 125 
Betapace ites ahah 737 49 
Shoal Gesial. 114) part.. 1,065 British Columbia— 
SILO HSS] GUaLe oe at Ce pee 598 201 
Sisipuk (total, 99) part........ 915 73 AGA INISt. pe aemcicne Belo etec men 1,334 52 
Pouthorn Indian... .o.0 e606... 835 1,060 || Atlin (total, 308) part.......... 2,200 307 
SARE OCS Ok te rr ; 75 BDI My res me pera me ere aay Boo) 194 
Paani MEI es 849 TOUR eC hilkore oc. cele ee 3, 842 7 
ctl Hotes SEE stele Sci cc cu case dens 845 TANI [Sie a0 ASE seen op erciles i, 5 aim 2,817 96 
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3.—Areas and Elevations of Principal Lakes, by Provinces—concluded 


Province and Lake Elevation| Area Province and Lake Elevation} Area 
ft: sq.miles tts sq.miles 
British Columbia—concluded Northwest Territories— 
concluded 

IBIPANCOISs oso ealcs wien ae 2,345 91 
EArrisonteraiencdccs Societe 34 87 GPeat SIAVed.-. Seas ool Pa eee 495 | 11,170 
IR OOLOLIA VARS Ang tee ee Bieter -1,741 168 Har dist yomachuw se eee eee 699 107 
Kotcho (unsurveyed and esti- Hottaly tees. eine sere eee ails 
TAAtOC yess ce setae ican aes & OO Nieiice nal nusellce we, oe chance ce 320 360 
TOWEL vATHOW Hor ease Acre meen as ys!) 59 Macdowonl? 4, oY oS2 fee ca eee ee a 265 
Okanagan, woes eet tree Dpi23 136 INA @uset SEN Le scr o) cneneourt See sk 540 
OGtSEET Meee Sy tr ee 2,665 50 NEAEGKEr aes © cee teenie ee Be 685 
Qucsnoliay tiasier cc cieotect eec Dato LOOT AME Gy aes oa enc ae ieee 1,415 250 
Shuswapiere chee ct eee nee 1137 120 Marian 2.0.2 ase See ee 495 90 
Stoartaee ei eacctcn ne dae 2,225 139 Nueltin (total, 336) part....... Ber 260 
Tagish (total, 138) part........ 2,148 93 INUtarawitas hen detect ces cee 5 350 
SERIE oh tat ne anes Sine ie 2,270 102 éllivcs, SH oe set hee ae 331 
Teslin (total, 161) part........ 2,250 65 IROnte sett Pere eee ee 295 
WippervAgrow-s..<nseceeai ae knee Seta 88 RAG! Ree ah nae see toes 748 74 
DClrul tz re neemc at ecade eee ee eres 1¥5 110 
sBhoalimtom kee eee se 160 
Northwest Territories— Todatara (total, 241) part..... 2: 85 
Wathkvedtiss.. sch) ccm 300 860 

Aer Comer estas: onan eae 130 475 

AEG ery aes oo eres cs Seen 1,190 207 

MAN IITL OT Heard «posts. 5:0 6 occas ets ee 1, 230 340 || Yukon— 

Bakeries Deen as. one en Se eee 30 975 
@linton-@oldenes.c.nce scones e 1, 226 253 ASHI kere: Be so eaves x 107 
Dubawnt....... aides ae onaon 500 1,600 || Atlin (total, 308) part.......... 2, 200 1 
Wa Der sae ec ais vac cece On 753 163 HIMane.. Fine. hae etsy ore eee 2,500 184 
iB rankslineen ews ts cite ees ke 175 Kiusaiwarareie trite... dele 2,565 56 
GOrry eee ants, 2a &; 980 UY os ot: ee ened noe aN 2,100 87 
Gras! debts orn an Cat 1,390 345 Tagish (total, 138) part........ 2,148 45 
(rent. Beane ./,. tea theca en ere 391 | 12,000 Neslin (total; 161) part. J... <6 25250 96 


The river systems of Canada, excluding those of the Arctic Archipelago, are 
best studied by segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 4. 


4.—Drainage Basins 


Norr.—Classified by the Water Resources Division, Department of Resources and Development. 


Drainage Basin naa ti di Drainage Basin nae dl 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Atlantic Basin Arctic Basin 
APLANCIC ETOVANCES? 207 ct atiea cena ae sau 213-885, | Great Slave Lake. )..aciee oe eee 370,681 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River... S59US12 I Aretic sees £505 klk oe oes ba ee Cee 559, 676 
Motal ys. ooseds sees casas 573,197 Potal:..ekes hs ek eee 930,357 
Pacific Basin 
Hudson Bay Basin Pacitié, 2h Mes one eh eh kee 273, 540 
Yukon. River... tude coteat tee ee 127,190 
Northerm@ueheCrccs..0 tec ob gach ane Beals 343, 259 ———————- 
Southwest Hudson Bay................ 283, 997 Total. 6.4 Bet eo 400,730 
INeleorwEt merece ican e ote Sheets 368, 182 ’ ESE ae 
WestermebiudsonuBaiy.. |. ..assceose sce 383, 722 Gulf ef Mexico Basin............. 10,121 
PO GA Dae Be ee Sey 1,379,160 ||Area, Canada Less Arctic Archipelago} 3,310,396 


1 Areas are approximate and are exclusive of those portions of the basins of all rivers that lie in United 
States territory. — 2 Includes the Provinces of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. . 
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¢ The greater part of Canada drains into Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean; 
the Nelson River drainage is exceptional in running through the most arable and 
the most settled part of Western Canada, but otherwise the rivers of the West, 
east of the Rockies, run away from the settled areas towards the cold northern salt 
waters and this adversely affects their industrial utility. The Mackenzie, which 
‘drains Great Slave Lake is, with its headwaters, the longest river in Canada (2,514 
miles) and its valley constitutes the natural transportation route through the 
‘Northwest Territories down to the Arctic Ocean. From Fort Smith, on the Slave 
River, large river boats run without any obstruction down to Aklavik in the delta 
‘of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 miles. In Eastern Canada, the Great Lakes 
‘and St. Lawrence drainage basin dominates all others and has undergone the 
greatest development. The St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes provide a 
- water route from the Atlantic as far as Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont., twin 
cities situated on Lake Superior and only 419 miles from Winnipeg, Man., the half- 
” way mark in distance across Canada. The main tributaries of the St. Lawrence all 
flowing south (most of which have lakes available for reservoiring), together with 
the main river itself, have developed and undeveloped water powers, the economic 
value of which it would be difficult to over-estimate. Apart from the plains region 
of the West, the rivers of Canada have a vast power potentiality well distributed 
~ over the country. Table 5 gives the lengths of the principal rivers with their 
tributaries classified according to the four major drainage basins. 


5.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries 


Nors.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 
rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 

3 . a 
EE 


River Length River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean—conc. 

St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.)..} 1,900 } St. John... .... cece eee ee ee eee eee e enone 399 
CLAW REE oe sche aah och ceteris Gia MEVOTAINIO sre ee atothe nets ale Ss opus tier tticie oe. ale 0 270 
CALI NOAU eer pica ev clea de cab srekoeiletncous tS <7 DAD HIN tas etladlomecrieite «osc o-cereyre creleversone os 6 241 
CLIALT ONTO TR ei eet a's Sretes Sees ok PAA mally Rey ch hetee OE lA. WG SCR DES OR on Oa Oe 210 
(OUGNV Ot on oes ta cate tc th neine ee ie Riddle sition ene ita CAaAneeine Seem paras 208 
IVES WAS Ae tle clare tte cetaunon anak aie TSO) WAROxplout shee Wer toss ciel. chars a sitteroite stoyeinte sie'e 153 
IEE a ae aE Ris He oeL ae ce om eR gor aie AU alc Naskaupin. cf epeoeieteccs isco cacereuain ooieie tenors 152 
IMaGBISS DOI etree esate antie oe oe 105 |} Canairiktok..... AR en LIRA BES 4 aoe 139 
POLS ANG eP ee BE Re oo ie eemIN care ietaters aattene OF rll Hine le pees wttics Clapara « eos alec taysateiat eB s ecniaieyelata 138 
SOU UO MALTON ucts oes cc. ais aaa vidios gis: eesic's « OO einammettinmmee acti dedes sa sinclar saem so 135 
UD ATIOTR OAH On ok ete s Son seo es cleans Se SOs; Mareterthessserkr ciecivie os ous cc traereieletoretet: 130 
INCOR EIA Ae che. Seite Sait ere Fee Siete ee larae s TONGAN Gta easter teaver Vornne wo aera oreo eiere state ace 102 
North Nation....6....: i Een 60 

= Sg cated ae head of Peribonea)......... ie Flowing into Hudson Bay 
IMIS CAGSINIO Nhe ver acinouiee beta cara Dale's wie vs 3 185 || Nelson (to head of Bow)............--+++- ‘1, 600 
Ashuapmuchuan 7 165 Saskatchewan (to head of Bow)........- 1, 205 

SNES MIACOS rt sania rc tee ces cee ee 325 South Saskatchewan... ..ccsc ess sciec 865 
GEA WA ERR. SESE eS agerrecah 100 Red: Weer aersateek Nowe et ewoctae a tind 385 
Manicouagan (to head of Racine-de- I BYoinpec lt fet ae OED ce ERTS 315 
ENO) to Mere ok ie ences fe rahe hao 310 Belly eats cbercare antes ert tate oar iaa eter? 180 
OVSUE 5 Pe FRR pS ea kn ee ee 270 North Saskatchewan.........-.ceess.- 760 
1 Shy SUR TOTS Rea aA ee eee ea EN Ta Se Md 240 Red (to head of Sheyenne)............ 545 
ate GHOITe eck oe bee cian oe Saha e at 210 ABSIDOINO See, cho Rie eeu 590 
PSR ATIONS eee te teeta Cee Slee niet 165 OTITIS pe ee or a in asec eteteiees 450 
ME PANOTOS ae) Sloe. cae So aE ed be eelee 120 @ulAppello ste aias wea te cts 270 
Via the Great Lakes— Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel) 475 
French (to head of Sturgeon)......... 180 nisl, een corte eee ers 330 
PCIE COME, Sie eecs th ..otg Soc te. ae holy ate Lh oe Ghana Gan ARS oct decks cterarsr dyes ere aleel000, 
MTT CSO ess SRL cin ie mca dee sliaghieacsic 165 BRA Moree Ree esate, od terra Se Syme egetactecen 305 

SN EYATMOS Se, chee tara 2 waists Nels wget 5 163 || Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ 660 
CERT H TSUN S Ae a gk Ei Cea aie ir Pars 153 Kin Dia HVS SAU eye els ta yo ceeeetactersa ase 575 
SALUT Ce a ae a ea eee SOLA Pe eee 150 || Severn (to head of Black Birch)........... 610 
eISSN ttc sts whsig sie ctedevelde'« ¢ 146): Albany ntotheadvol ‘Cait aco cnalte cig, scons 610 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)...... 130771 SD baw tees ores okt remorse Termteretkclosc es oo 580 
BEGUN a Nore oars i Sidigus Mis Bavereseiaieis GOnSkiasttiniaune ett hee ee eee ee cchecadne on 510 
Boa LOM Se tins oc. aieeraateiers ols iro eee 40 || Fort George (to Nichicun Lake)........... 480 
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» 
5. 
River P Length _ River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded Fiowing into the Pacific Ocean—conc. 
A CREWE IU G doce a care es heer inc Tegner 465 | Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin). 714 
UC Cae aia Be ME er ee 455 | Porcupine... . secs setee sss sdaneeebivers 590 
Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi) at Be oS 400 Lewes see Bie ee Gis 4:0 6.0 weirh ote) w jets alana dalelel bimee alia 338 
Sa Polly. 2c EE Es ee 330 
\VIEYEW E00 0 aa Cae acre eeae Sameer aay TERE 190 
aie CQWALBE: viilss. sl heteee epochal ecole ets 320 
Nelson (to head of Lake Winnipeg)......... yeeva00 Macmitllan’..cc cc. tae tone ten eee 200 
RUD CEN c < Tejteerd elo aay PRR Eka 380 Whitest.) 2a, eee ety eee 185 
Red (to head of Lake Traverse)............ 355 Columbia Gn: Canada) Ss. ae eee eee 459 
George (to Hubbard Lake)................. 345 Kootenay” (totalyie iy. ot) cee 407 
Moose (to head of Mattagami).............. 340 a REY (in Canada)............00++0. ace 
Abitibi.. afew enor Fe vane nated ee ene we clog mae 340 Batley (ethane AE Mi careeane Cresiies 160 
Mattagamii....... 2... esse eewecnen sarees 21ST IDO cos ip ae, cee eee 335 
Muissinabise. eck. see e es soto doeee 205 Alselese. Wah M aba aoe eI eats & 260 
De oct aot ae NEE een aT aN Ne SOO pI INRSS oS ccc ct eck eee ee ee eee ee 236 
WUAI Se et ae Nae eek, cele ae 295 
Wapiti ang so |__ Howing tno the rete Ocean 
APICANG I Chips, oo eo apee oe co: wae eh 250 || Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)............. 2,635 
CSECAL NUN IOM: 2 caves oo ou. os ae ee ee 230 Peace (to head of Finlay)............... 1,195 
Leaf E 165 Finlay elale ie lein. Fho'etetsipie, mie. oe analpie ave shovels. cieie 250 
RS PO MENG eR SRS Reha lee eeeke SMO Ky 6.6 oes hursiscrsice eee 245 
Little ince Sek sents het Serene ee 185 
if reat Se he Bath GRO ROO ee ae 
y: DaSKa cr. cic west cre eerste te 6 
Flowing into the Pacific Ocean "Pembina tee Tabi 0 + 3 eR ee a 
. : PATON. Soot toctera crack etapeitee re ee 55 
Yukon ie outh to head of Nisutlin)......... Tey South Nahannite= sos. .eee eee eee 350 
Columbianttotal) r.2.c28. 4s es sec anes 1,150 : 
Poti tote densa occ ee SUe ee oe eee 295 
Fraser sie ead ® abe RVs. "8 ois a ein, ac ubaia sae aceteraliehamne abate. treite 850 Fort INielSontee es. eee noe eee 260 
Thompson (to head of North Thomp- 1 5 1s Aa RNR Mil Serine Bs AV TREME ST) Be 530 
BOM) Mates. chen ke Ae: aul ae ae 304 Peel (to:headjon@eilvic) seas. e ee eee 425 
North; hompson. ts. Ge eee 210 Arotic Reds 22.088). 2 ahaa 310 
South Thompson (to head of Shuswap) 206 SIAVO... . joy 200 eeedas ou Ret eae eae 258 
eis Ginie: Ree ec ri Ring Wiehe wre eo. ae 200 
INechakoveee th. 2. ore ena rer 287 
: Baek. 3620. .onccae s Geetalo sans ne se een 605 
. Stuart (to head of Driftwood).......... 258 Coppermines> nn. os Senate none. 525 
Chilcotin alee aA ghonerelonidopevoteresilatetclen shal everehana lel eySiectt cen 146 Anderson I re A nee WRN IU ous in ky 430 
West) Roadi(Blackwater)i..c 0082 occ cay cec 141 of ler ton hs: 5): cetuntaeews. dake. ee 275 


Subsection 2.—Mountains 


The predominant orographical feature in Canada is the great Cordilleran 
Mountain System. The principal named peaks exceeding 11,000 feet in elevation 
all lie within that system. They are listed at pp. 7-8 of the 1948-49 edition of the 
Year Book. The general orographical features of the country are shown in the 
map facing p. 8. 


Subsection 3.—Islands 


: The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 
They include the very large group lying in the Arctic Ocean, the fringe of both 
large and small islands off the Pacific Coast, those of the Atlantic Provinces and 
Quebec in the Atlantic Ocean and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, together with the 
islands of the Great Lakes and other inland waters. The Pacific Coast islands, 
with the exception of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte group, are small 
and dot the coast of British Columbia from Dixon Entrance to the southern boundary 
of the Province. Vancouver Island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, 
covering an area of about 12,408 square miles; the mountain, range which forms its 
backbone rises again to form the Queen Charlotte Islands lying farther north. 
These islands contribute in large degree to the mining, lumbering and fishing 
industries of the Pacific and, together with the bold and deeply indented coast 
line, provide a region for superb scenic cruises. 
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Compiled, drawn and printed at the Surveys and Mapping Bureau, Ottawa. 


ELEVATIONS OF RAILWAY STATIONS IN CITIES AND TOWNS WITH OVER 


5,000 INHABITANTS (Census of 1941) 


Elevation Elevation] Elevation 
i ti ‘Above Province Station Above Province Station Above 
Provinee pan Sea-Level| Sea-Level Sea-Level 
feet feot feet 
Prince Edward Island] Charlottetown (C.N.R.) 9 ||Quebeo—Concluded....| Shawinigan Falls (C.P.R.) 308 ||Ontario—Coneluded,...] Preston. 926 
“haa ae) 9 Sherbrooke (C.P.R.).. 593 Renfrew 48 
Sorel (C.N.R.). 49 St. Catharines (C.N.R. 348 
ae ee Thetford Mines (Q.C. Rly 1,028 St. Thomas (C.N.R.) 758 
Dore, Seon ee 0 ‘Trois-Riviéres (C.P.R,) 52 Sarnia (C.N.R, O12 
Gineiboratena Er Valleyfield (C.N.R. 161 Sault Ste. Marie (C.P.R.) 636 
Halifax (new C.N-R.) 24 di 1 Simos (North). 74 
New Glasgow (C.N. 3L Victoriaville (C.N.R.).. 433 __ (South)... 714 
New Waterford Gunotion) A Westmount (C.P.R.).. 152 Smith's Falls (C.P.R. 428 
North Sydney (C.N.R.). 41 Stratford (C.N.R.) 1,193 
Springhill (C. Rly. and C. Co. A35il||Ontaric ey et Baie (G.NR).. Sudbury (C.P.R.) 857 
Stellarton (C.N.R. 62 are 2) Swansea. 1 
Sydnoy (C.N.R. 7 Belleville |(C-P-R 200 Thorold (CNR. 565 
Sydney Mines (C.N_R: 2 prampiaa (GER 721 Timmins (T. and N.O. Rly. 1,029 
"Truro (Union). 62 Brantford (CNR. 706 Toronto (Union). 273 
Yarmouth (C.N-R.) 15 Fecallin Cara 283 Trenton (CP.R.) 205 
epee CE) 504 Waterloo (C.N.R 1,058 
New Brunswick Campbellton (C.N.R.) o Opes Cras 296 Welland (C.N.R. 600 
Edmundston (C.P.R. 479 Como ER pa Weston. 429 
Fredericton (C.P.R.) 33 sonal CER) 183 Whitby (C. 280) 
Monoton (C.N.R.) 50 peat oats Bs Windsor Qt C. Rly. 606 
Saint John.... 2 Torest Hill. 5 joodstock (C.P.R. 948 
592 
+f) ee 1 CR. 605 ||Manitoba.......... ...| Brandon (C.P.R.) 1,208 
Conrdeedfadeeine (CPR, 123 Fort Frances (C.N.R.) 1,122 (CNR. 1,20 
Gnesi (GEN De a1 Fort William (C.P.R.) 617 Portage la Prairie (C.P.R., "958 
Drummondville (C.P-) 266 Galt (C.P.R.) 936 St. Boniface (C.P.R 759 
hema Cea 387 Guelph (CPR. 1,082 Transcona (C.N.R.) mit 
Hull (CPR) te Hamilton (King St.).. 305 Winnipes (CPR. cats 
Toliette (C.P-R.) ag Eta yeestrviG NER) 163 
Jonquitre (C.N.R. re Ingersoll (C.P.R.) (Sou 850 rach CES 
(CNR: Fi | aw (C.P.R.)...-...2.. : 
Kenan onavitr). 487 Kenora (C.P.R: 1,090 Prince Albert (C.P-R. and C.N.R.) te 
Tachute (CPR. ne Kingston (C. 953 Regina. . 1806 
ie 7 Kitehener, 1,101 Saskatoon (C.P.R. Ea 
etaane C: N. ae Leamington 620 Swift Current (C.P.R.). 2,432 
Lauzon (Site of B.C. 73 Gann 028 Weyburn GER 1,857 
Léyis (C.N.R.) 16 Tanacan icone 430 orkton (C.P.R.)). 1,657 
Longueuil (C.N.R,} 56 pindaay Ga 832 
Magog (C.P.R 65: melon 805 Calgary (C: 
Montmorency: 4 Long Brancl 315 |fAlberta......- eee) Ramont 3,439 
Montreal North. fi pidlend 593 onion 218s 
z i : 
REG: Ba winitey 109 New Toronto. au Letnride 2,083, 
Quebeo (C.P.R, and C.N. a Niagara Falls (C.N.R. 572 Medicine 2,182 
Rimouski (C.N.R. 77 Aa eae) 602 
Rivitre-du-Loup|(C. 315 Oshawa (C.P.R. jaq_||British Columbia... | !amloops (C.P.R. 1,160 
63 Ottawa (Union). 215 Kelowna. . 1131 
109 2} Nanaimo (CP.R. ) 129 
118 : 585 Nelson (C.P.R.).. 1,766 
121 Bn New Westminster (G.P.R.) 12 
308 (CNR 84 
St-Joseph-d'Alm: P. : 
as eee Gila of RC, ae Peterborough (CPR) en Rendts Vena 2 
StJoseph-de-Grantham i Port Arthur (C.P.R, 614 Tah a ae (CN. 19 
StLambert (CNR) uf Port Colborne (CNR 583 Vancouver (CBR 1,863 
StLaurent.. i Port Hope (C.N.R. a Reset (Cr va 
299 Victoria (E. and N. Ri: “29 


1 Elevation data not available. 
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On the eastern coast of Canada are the numerous small, rocky islands lying 
off the coast of Labrador (part of the Province of Newfoundland), the Island of 
Newfoundland and the island Province of Prince Edward Island, the islands of Cape 
Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti, and the Magdalen group 
(included in the Province of Quebec), and the islands of Grand Manan and Campo- 
bello (part of the Province of New Brunswick) in the Bay of Fundy. The Island of 
Newfoundland is 42,734 square miles in area, Prince Edward Island 2,184 square 
miles, Cape Breton 3,970 square miles and Anticosti 3,043 square miles. Fishing 
activities off these eastern islands are important, but agriculture on Prince Edward 
Island and mining on Cape Breton are the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 


Manitoulin Island (1,068 square miles in area), the Georgian Bay islands in 
Lake Huron, and the Thousand Islands group in the St. Lawrence River at its 
outlet from Lake Ontario are the more important islands of the inland waters. 


Table 6 lists the islands in Canada having an area of over 2,000 square miles. 


6.—Areas of Principal Islands 


Island Area Island Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Arctic Ocean— Arctic Ocean—concluded 

JEAN OMI tse Se, 5, earee, RS aren Oe eee, ee 197, 754 Fillet ingnesit ca choever ee ee eee 3,719 
WVANCUOLI a retieeet nttete teeter vine e se sleeconk oe cvuetis 80,340 Cormwallistie: -. seamen tee 2,660 
TUIVESTANENG Hoe sRInaRe Rene ol Sens oc cleenls 77,392 Amman MRAM ETIOSh etait ance fee ORE 2,027 
{BRS SO SAGES SOR Die See eee 25,675 
NI OVOlatise See ee ee a ols ue te Sabres 21,606 5 
Maiwille eA rece oooh «wack TR Wp coer eee ire 
RIMES PUGH ra catia on sive fares op. 6 99 = 16,350 oCaie DEsLGnn de Ese 0 ee ae 3" 970 
yin ens joie ata at ss TS aes ee Anticosti (Gulf of St. Lawrence)....... 3,043 
Siig Bea Cn OR 9 594 PrineodwuG ware ee vosh eee eee ae 2,184 
ening eeleeutl Okesartet 8 caters aac cst ol Aotcincions 7,192 
MON V GTN ee en. ys hem etines Fes 5,106 || Pacific Occan— 
PS VAOUN MME aeee OTSA ars ae Oo 5,005 VANCOUVORS Ant ieee ee ae tne 12,408 


Section 2.—Political Geography 


Politically, Canada is divided into ten provinces and two ‘territories’. Each 
of the provinces is sovereign in its own sphere, as set out in the British North 
America Act (see pp. 40-60 of the 1942 Year Book), and as new provinces have 
been organized they have been granted political status equivalent to that of the 
original provinces. Yukon and the Northwest Territories with their boundaries of 
to-day are administered by the Federal Government. The characteristics of each 


“of the provinces and of the territories are reviewed below. 


Newfoundland.—The Island of Newfoundland lies across the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and is the most easterly part of Canada. It is separated from the coast 
of Labrador by the Strait of Belle Isle, 11 miles across at its narrowest point, and 
from Cape Breton Island by Cabot Strait, 70 miles wide. It is triangular in shape, 
the three sides being about 320 miles long, and has an area of 42,734 square miles: 
Labrador, ‘which, with the Island, constitutes the Province of Newfoundland, 
is on the mainland and has an area of 112,000 square miles. 


The Island of Newfoundland enjoys a temperate climate with cool summers, 
mild winters and evenly distributed rainfall. The climatic conditions of Labrador 
are more severe. 

63207—2 
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The Isiand is a plateau of low, rolling relief, with its highest elevations in the 
west where summits in the Long Range Mountains exceed 2,500 feet. Much of the 
surface is barren and rocky with innumerable ponds and swamps, and there is 
little land suitable for farming. ‘The river valleys and the west coast are thickly 
forested and support a thriving wood-pulp industry. The deeply indented coast 
line has many harbours providing safe anchorage for the fishing vessels that support 
the important fishing industry. Fishing, mainly for cod, is carried on along the 
coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador and on the Grand Banks. Both the Island 
and Labrador have extensive mineral deposits. Iron ore is mined on Belle Island 
and lead-zinc-copper ore at Buchans in the interior of the Island. The vast iron-ore 
and water-power resources of Labrador are as yet undeveloped. 


Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of Canada, is about 
120 miles in length, with an average width of 20 miles and has an area of 2,184 
square miles. It les just off the coast east of New Brunswick and north of Nova 
Scotia and is separated from both provinces by Northumberland Strait, from 
10 to 25 miles wide. 


The Island is almost trisected by the deep indentations of Malpeque Bay, 
north of the town of Summerside, and by the mouth of the Hillsborough River at 
Charlottetown, which nearly meets Tracadie Bay on the north side. Its rich, red 
soil and red sandstone formations are distinctive features, and no point on the 
Island attains a greater altitude than about 450 feet above sea-level. The climate, 
tempered by the surrounding waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and yet free from 
the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined with a fertile soil and sheltered harbours, 
offers great inducements to the pursuits of agriculture and fishing. The Province 
is noted for its relative predominance in the fox-farming industry, its lobster 
canneries, oyster beds, and the production of seed potatoes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by 50 to 
105 miles in width and has an area of about 21,068 square miles. The mainland is 
connected with the Province of New Brunswick by the Isthmus of Chignecto; 
the Island of Cape Breton forms the northeast portion. The latter is separated ° 
from the mainland by the narrow Strait of Canso and includes the famous salt-water 
Bras d’Or Lakes. 


Nova Scotia is one of the leading provinces in the production of coal. The 
coalfields are bituminous, of good quality, well adapted to the production of coke 
and excellent for domestic use and for steam-raising purposes. The chief coalfields 
are at Sydney and Inverness on Cape Breton Island, and at Pictou and Cumberland 
on the mainland. 


On the Atlantic side, the mainland is generally rocky and open to the sweep of 
Atlantic storms; it is deeply indented and has numerous harbours providing safety 
for the large fishing fleets that support the extensive fishing industry of the Province 
(see Chapter XIV). The slopes facing the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
are sheltered from the Atlantic by low mountainous ridges not exceeding an altitude 
of 1,500 feet and running through the centre of the Province. In striking contrast 
to the Atlantic side, they present fertile plains and river valleys especially adapted 
by climate and situation to the growth of apples, pears and other fruits. 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick is nearly rectangular in shape with an 
area of 27,985 square miles and may be compared in size to Ireland (26,600 square 
miles). The Bay of Chaleur on the north, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Northum- 
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berland Strait on the east, the Bay of Fundy on the south, and Passamaquoddy Bay 
on the southwest, provide the Province with a very extensive sea-coast. It adjoins 
the State of Maine on the west and the Province of Quebec on the north and 
northwest. 


The conformation of New Brunswick is, in general, undulating, but to the east 
it attains its highest elevation of 2,690 feet in the vicinity of Grand Falls on the 
St. John River. In the northeastern half of the Province there are extensive areas 
of Crown lands carrying valuable stands of merchantable timber. Numerous rivers 
provide access to the extensive lumbering areas and to attractive hunting and 
fishing resources. The Province is watered to the west and south by the St. John 
River, which, in its course of 400 miles, runs through country famed for its dis- 
tinctive beauty. 


While the forest resources are of first importance economically, large areas of 
rich agricultural land are found in the numerous river valleys, especially that of the 
lower St. John, and in the broad plains near the coast. Natural gas and petroleum 
- are obtained in limited quantities and coal mining on a moderate scale is carried 
on in the Minto Basin at the head of Grand Lake. 


Quebec.—Quebec is the largest province of Canada and occupies the area 
of North America east of Hudson Bay, with the exception of Newfoundland and 
the other Atlantic Provinces. It has an area of 594,860 square miles, equal to 
the combined areas of France, Germany and Spain, but a large part of the surface 
is made up of Precambrian rocks of the Canadian Shield, which renders it unsuitable 
for agriculture. The Gulf of St. Lawrence and the River St. Lawrence penetrate 
the entire width of Quebec and divide the Eastern Townships and the Gaspe Peninsula 
to the south from the larger area of the Province to the north. North of the St. 
Lawrence the land takes the form of a ridge parallel to the river and rises from sea- 
level to the Height of Land (varying from 1,000 to 3,000 feet) from which it descends 
gently to sea-level at Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait. 


With the exception of the treeless zone, extending north of latitude 58°, most of 
the Province supports a valuable tree growth varying from the mixed forests in the 
southwest to the coniferous forests in the east and north. In addition to extensive 
timber limits, which form the basis of a great pulp and paper industry (see Chapter 
XII), Quebec is the foremost of the provinces in the development of hydro-electric 
power (see Chapter XVI) and has available water-power resources, at ordinary 
minimum flow, almost equal to those of Ontario and Manitoba combined. Its 
asbestos deposits have long been known for their quality and extent. Extensive 
developments of gold and copper have taken place in the western part of the 
Province and the mineralized area is being extended year by year. Quebec is 
in second place in miheral production among the provinces of Canada (see Chapter 
XV). Its fisheries in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf are an important resource. 
The climate and soil of the upper St. Lawrence Valley and of the Eastern Townships 
are well suited to general farming operations, including dairying and the production 
of vegetables on a commercial basis. . 


Ontario.—Lying between Quebec on the east and Manitoba on the west, 
Ontario is usually regarded as an inland province but its southern boundary has a 
fresh-water shore line on the Great Lakes of 2,362 miles while its northern limits 
have a salt-water shore line of 680 miles on Hudson and James Bays. There is a 
tidal port at Moosonee at the southern end of James Bay. The most southerly 


point in the Province is Middle Island at 41° 41’N. latitude (this is also the most 
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southerly point in Canada) and the most northerly latitude of the Province is 
56° 50’. It has an area of 412,582 square miles. 

As in Quebec, the surface of Ontario follows the conformation characteristic 
of the Precambrian Shield except in the Ontario Peninsula where the surface is low 
and level. The highest point in Ontario is 2,120 feet, on the promontory at the 
northeastern corner of Lake Superior. Northwest from the Height of Land, the 
slope descends very gently to Hudson Bay where a large marginal strip (the Hudson 
Bay Lowlands) is less than 500 feet above sea-level. 

Mining is a very important industry in the wide-spread Precambrian area; 
as in the adjoining Province of Quebec, Ontario is lacking in native coal but is 
rich in other minerals and contributes almost one-half the total mineral produc- 
tion of Canada. Gold, silver, nickel, copper, zinc, magnesium, dolomite, gypsum, 
salt and other minerals are mined commercially. Petroleum and natural gas are 
also produced on an important scale in the Ontario Peninsula (see Chapter XV). 

The geographic position of Ontario on the Great Lakes waterways system 
permits coal to be transported economically from Pennsylvania and iron ore from 
Minnesota to provide the basis of a large iron and steel industry. There is a rich 
iron-ore development in the Steep Rock district west of Port Arthur and an 
abundance of natural resources has made Ontario the foremost industrial province 
of Canada (see Chapter XVII). 

The lands along the St. Lawrence possess excellent soil and general farming is 
carried on extensively. In the Niagara Belt, fruit farming has been scientifically 
developed and is a highly specialized industry throughout the Ontario Peninsula. 

Vast forest resources in proximity to hydro power (see Chapter XII) are the basis 
of large wood-using industries and the forests of the north are a rich fur preserve. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba, covering 246,512 square miles, is roughly the size of 
France and is the most central of the provinces. Together with the Provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, it constitutes the famous Prairie Belt or Interior Plain 
section of Canada—world renowned for the quality of its wheat. ; 

The Province has a considerable area of prairie land but is also a land of wide 
diversity combining 400 miles of sea-coast (on a rocky belt along its northeastern 
boundary, bordering Hudson Bay); great areas of northern mixed forests; large 
lakes and rivers covering an area of 26,789 square miles; a belt of treeless prairie 
extending to the southeastern corner of the Province; and patches of open prairie 
overlain by very fertile soil of great depth. The surface of the Province as a whole 
is comparatively level, the average elevation being between 500 and 1,000 feet; the 
greatest height of 2,727 feet is Duck Mountain northwest of Lake Dauphin. 

About three-fifths of the Province, east and north of Lake Winnipeg, is under- 
lain with Precambrian rock in which the presence of rich deposits of base metals 
has been confirmed, as in Ontario and Quebec (see Chapter XV). 

The Province, although regarded as basically agricultural, possesses a wealth 
of water-power resources (Manitoba ranks after Quebec, British Columbia and 
Ontario on the basis of available power at ordinary minimum flow) that, together 
with mineral and forest riches, have brought about an expanding industrial 
development. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan lies between Manitoba and Alberta extending, 
like each of the Prairie Provinces, from the International Boundary on the south 
to the 60th parallel of latitude which divides it from the Northwest Territories. 
It has an area of 251,700 square miles. 
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_ The northern half of the Province is abundantly watered by lakes and rivers 
and the topography is one of low relief. The Precambrian Shield, which covers 
most of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, penetrates over the northern third of 
Saskatchewan and has given evidence of potential richness of mineral wealth. 
This area is also rich in timber resources while the southerly two-thirds of the Province 
is generally fertile prairie with soil of great depth. In normal years there is sufficient 
moisture for rapid growth and the abundant sunshine during the long summer season 
in this northern latitude quickly ripens the crops. 


Alberta.—This Province, covering 255,285 square miles, lies between 
Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mountains. The southern part of the Province 
is in the dry, treeless prairie belt, changing to the north into a zone of poplar 
interspersed with open prairie. This gives way to mixed forests covering the 
more northerly parts. The Precambrian rocks enter Alberta at its northeast 
corner, so that, excepting the fringe of mountainous country on its western border, 
practically the whole of the Province is overlain by arable soil of great depth. 
Alberta has two marked features: (1) the great valley of the Peace River, that 
has resulted in the extension of settlement farther north than in any other part 
of Canada; and (2) the wonderful grazing lands in the foothills district which, 
rising sharply on the west, commence the ascent that continues to the very peaks 
of the Rocky Mountains. The southern half of the Province, rising towards the 
west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet; but in the northern 
half, the slope descends until elevations of well under 1,000 feet are reached at 
Lake Athabaska in the northeast corner. 

Alberta has the most extensive coal resources of any of the provinces and 
has become the leading producer of petroleum and natural gas. The new fields of 
Leduc and Redwater together with the older Turner Valley field produce the bulk 
of Canadian oil; other fields such as Lloydminster, which is partly in Saskatchewan, 
and Princess are also being developed. Lumbering is important in the more mount- 
ainous western parts and in the north, but ranching is still pursued in the less 
populous sections. In the southern prairies there are considerable areas where 
the quantity and distribution of the natural precipitation make permanent agri- 
culture precarious and, in these areas, a number of large irrigation projects have 
been developed, taking their water supply from rivers rising in the mountains that 
form the western boundary of the Province (see Chapter XI). The climate of 
Alberta is a particularly pleasant one, cooler in summer than the more eastern 
parts of the country and tempered in winter by the chinook winds. 

The coal and oil resources provide the basis of Alberta’s industrial development 
and Edmonton is the railhead for the north country. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia, the third largest and the most westerly 
province of Canada, includes many islands of the Pacific, notably Vancouver 
Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands, the area of the former being about 12,408 
sq. miles. The total area of the Province is 366,255 sq. miles. 

The predominant feature of the Province is the parallel ranges of mountains 
that cover all except the northeast corner and produce a conformation characterized 

‘by high mountain ranges interspaced with valleys many of which are extremely 
fertile, with climatic conditions well adapted to mixed agriculture or fruit growing. 
Generally the agricultural areas of these valleys are relatively small and broken but 
there are two large areas in the Peace River Block and the Stuart Lake District that 
are rich and have great agricultural possibilities. The shore line of the Pacific is deeply 
indented with many inlets ideal for harbourage and has wonderful scenic aspects. 
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The wealth of forest resources supports the lumbering and pulp and paper 
industries and places British Columbia first among the provinces in the produc- 
tion of lumber and timber (see Chapter XII). The Province excels in fishery 
products, chiefly on account of its catches of the famous Pacific salmon. The 
mineral resources are remarkable for their variety and wealth. Production of 
gold, copper, silver, lead and zinc has played an important role in the economic 
life of the Province since its early days, while valuable coal deposits on Vancouver 
Island and at Crowsnest and Fernie in the interior have been worked for many 
years. In water-power resources (at ordinary minimum flow) British Columbia 
ranks after Quebec (see Chapter XVI). 


Yukon and the Northwest Territories.—North of the Western Provinces 
the Territories extend over an area of 1,511,979 square miles. This is largely an 
undeveloped domain, and for administrative purposes is divided into Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories: the latter is subdivided into three Pro- 
visional Districts. This vast area is over twelve times the area of the British Isles 
and about one-half the area of the United States. Great rivers, like the Mackenzie 
and the Yukon, and large inland bodies of water, such as Great Slave and Great 
Bear Lakes are found there. Indications of mineral wealth are many; a number of 
rich gold-bearing deposits are under development and many prospects are being 
investigated in the Yellowknife area. There are important radium mines on the 
shores of Great Bear Lake. 


The Northwest Highway System (Alaska Highway), completed in 1943, links 
Yukon, through Edmonton, Alta., and cities of the Prairie Provinces with the 
United States. Airports and other facilities have been provided over wide sections 
of the Mackenzie Valley and Yukon, and travel and transport by air will, undoubt- 
edly, have a great influence on the development of the Territories. Details regarding 
the resources and administration of these areas are given in Chapter X XIX. 


PART II.—GEOLOGY* 


Geologically, Canada falls into the following major divisions: (1) the Canadian 
Shield; (2) the Appalachian Region; (3) the 'nterior Plains; and (4) the Corailleran 
Region. Nearly everywhere these are sharply demarcated from one another, and 
each has its own characteristic topography as well as geology. A fifth division, 
about which much less is known, includes a part of the Arctic Archipelago. 


The Canadian Shield is the solid base around which the other Regions are 
framed. It occupies an area of approximately 1,800,000 square miles, forming an 
immense ‘V’ with an arm on each side of Hudson Bay. Physiographically, it is a 
heavily glaciated region for the most part of low relief, hummocky topography, and 
highly disorganized drainage. Its surface elevation varies from sea-level to more 
than 5,000 feet in northern Labrador. It is the great lake region of the world, 
probably containing more lakes than all the rest of the world together. Its rocks 
include sedimentary, volcanic and intrusive varieties of widely different ages but 
all Precambrian. In late Precambrian time the Region was peneplaned, or reduced 
to low relief, and since then it has experienced relatively little deformation. Vertical 
movements have, however, repeatedly taken place, some undoubtedly accompanied 
by faulting, and Paleozoic and Mesozoic seas advanced over parts of it and later 
retreated from it. In Tertiary time erosion stripped off much of the covering 


* Prepared under the direction of H. L. Keenleyside, Deputy Minister, Department of Resources and 
Development, by F. J. Aleock, Ph.D., F.R.S.C., Chief Curator, National Museum of Canada. 
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sediments that had been deposited in these seas. Recurrent igneous activity in 
Precambrian time was accompanied by ore deposition and the Shield is a great 
storehouse of mineral wealth. 

The Interior Plains Region borders the Shield on the west and south. It is 
underlain by Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and locally Tertiary strata, for the most part 
flat-lying or only slightly disturbed. _ The boundary with the Shield is an erosional 
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one, marked by the edges of the overlapping sediments. Small areas within the 
Shield and larger ones, such as the Hudson Bay Lowland bordering the west coast of 
James and Hudson Bays, and parts of the Arctic Islands, are outliers of this Region. 
Southern Ontario and most of the lowland belt along the St. Lawrence River form 
another area which, though geographically separated in Canada from the western 
‘plains, is united with them through the United States to the south. Between the 
Interior Plains and the remaining two major geological regions—the Appalachian 
to the east and the Cordilleran to the west—the essential difference is that, whereas 
the strata of the Plains lie horizontally, those of the other two are for the most part 
highly deformed as a result of mountain-building movements. 

The Appalachian Region includes the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, and that part of the Province of Quebec 
lying south and east of the St. Lawrence River. It is a continuation of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain System of the United States and, like it, is underlain largely by 
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rocks of Palsozoic age. It is a Region that has experienced intense folding and 
thrust faulting, but the final major orogeny took place not at the close of the 
Paleozoic, as it did farther south in the United States, but in Middle Devonian time. 


The boundary between the Appalachian Region and the Interior Plains Region 
to the northwest is a major dislocation known as Logan’s Line, a thrust fault first 
recognized by Sir William Logan, founder of the Geological Survey of Canada. It 
runs from Lake Champlain to Quebec city and thence down the St. Lawrence River 
between Gaspe Peninsula and Anticosti Island. To the northwest of this break, 
the strata of the St. Lawrence Lowlands lie flat for the most part, and what faults 
occur are mostly of the normal type. To the southeast the strata of the Appalachian 
Region are highly inclined, locally overturned, and the pre-Carboniferous faults 
are of the thrust variety. 


Physiographically, the Appalachian Region is made up of uplands and lowlands. 
The former represent mountain structures that were peneplaned probably in the 
- Cretaceous period and later uplifted; the latter are broad areas carved out of these 
uplands in places where the rocks are softer and hence more easily eroded. 
The highest elevation, 4,200 feet, is that of Mount Jacques Cartier on Tabletop 
Mountain in the Shickshock Range of central Gaspe. 


The Cordilleran Region comprises the mountainous belt of British Columbia, 
Yukon and adjacent territory. It is made up of a series of ranges and plateaux 
separated by great linear valleys or trenches trending mainly northwesterly. Within 
this Region the Rocky Mountains, Foothills, and Mackenzie Mountains in the 
east are separated from the Coast Mountains of the Pacific border by a wide zone 
of the Interior Plateaux and Mountains. The rocks of the Region range in age from 
Late Precambrian to Recent. Proterozoic and later eras are represented over 
wide areas and locally volcanic eruptions have continued into Glacial and Recent 
times. The western part was affected by mountain-building movements and 
batholithic intrusion at intervals throughout Mesozoic time, possibly reaching a 
maximum during late Jurassic and early Cretaceous epochs. At the close of the 
Cretaceous period and extending into early Tertiary time, another great revolution, 
the. Laramide, resulted in the folded structures of the Rocky and Mackenzie 
Mountains. Local deformation, consisting of vertical movements, faulting and 
minor folding, also took place in later Tertiary time. To the south in the United 
States this disturbance, referred to as the Cascadian, is known to have continued 
into Pleistocene and even Recent time. During the Pleistocene most of the Cordil- 
leran Region of Canada was glaciated. 


The Arctic Islands of Canada, together with Boothia and Melville Peninsulas, 
form a geographic unit whose land area exceeds half a million square miles. Geo- 
logically, many of the individual areas may be regarded as outliers either of the 
Canadian Shield or of the Interior Plains, those of the former commonly attaining 
much greater elevations than those of the latter. On Baffin Island, for example, a 
range of Precambrian rocks has a height of at least 5,000 feet above sea-level, with 
occasional peaks rising much higher. The rocks of the Plains outliers are either 
flat-lying or only slightly disturbed and consist of Paleozoic and younger beds. 
Triassic and Jurassic strata are known in some of the northern islands, and small 
basins of Tertiary sediments are found in numerous localities. 

All the areas of Palseozoic and Mesozoic rocks in the Arctic Archipelago, 
_ however, cannot be regarded as outliers of the Interior Plains. On Ellesmere Island 
_to the northwest of Greenland are folded strata forming mountains with elevations 
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up to 12,000 feet. Folded rocks are also known to occur on Axel-Heiberg Island to 
the west with elevations up to 7,000 or 8,000 feet, and air photographs indicate 
similarly deformed measures on Bathurst and Melville Islands. This gives a length 
of some 800 miles in a southwest direction to the disturbed zone. The age of some 
of the strata involved is known to be Ordovician and that of others Silurian and it 
has been suggested that the folding may have taken place near the close of the 
latter period. At other places, however, the deformed beds include some as young 
as Jurassic. Although the amount of information at present available regarding 
the extent, age, and structural relations of these rocks, and also regarding the time 
or times at which the orogenic movements that deformed them took place is com- 
paratively meagre, it is apparently sufficient to necessitate the differentiation of 
the disturbed belt as a fifth major geological region. 


Salient Features of each Geological Region 

Canadian Shield.—Precambrian time is divided into two Eras. At many 
places throughout the Shield an older complex of volcanic and sedimentary rocks, 
commonly highly metamorphosed and injected and intruded by granites and 
other rocks, is separated by a great structural unconformity from an overlying 
younger group or groups usually less highly altered but also intruded, locally at 
least, by deep-seated irruptives. Geological time prior to this erosional interval 
is referred to as Early Precambrian or Archean, and the remaining Precambrian 
time is called Late Precambrian or Proterozoic. It is not thought that the time 
interval represented by a major unconformity of this type in one area was necessarily 
precisely contemporaneous with the interval represented by a similar unconformity 
in a widely separated area. To define, therefore, the exact boundary between the 
two Eras, the unconformity at the base of the Huronian strata in northern Ontario 
is selected. Similar breaks in other regions can be correlated only tentatively with 
this. Perhaps some day, when more numerous and more reliable determinations 
than at present exist are available on the age of intrusive rocks, Precambrian 
correlation will be on as secure 4 foundation as that of Jater time where life as revealed 
by fossils is the basis for subdividing geological time. 


Over much of the Shield the common rocks are granites and gneisses: many of 
the latter are hybrid types—altered and granitized sedimentary and volcanic rocks 
injected by much granitic material—that afford but little information regarding 
Precambrian history. Elsewhere, however, are scattered areas, many of them 
small but others of considerable extent, in which successions of other more recog- 
nizable voleanic and sedimentary strata occur. These’ have provided significant 
geological information and are also important in that they offer favourable possi- 
bilities for prospecting. 

The Archean Era is divided into Keewatin and Timiskaming time. The term 
“Keewatin” was first applied to certain ancient lavas in northwestern Ontario, but 
was soon extended to early Precambrian volcanic assemblages elsewhere. Work 
in many parts of the Shield has shown that interbedded with such voleanic rocks 
are large volumes of sediments. These include bedded ash and agglomerate types, 
banded iron formation, and clastic varieties metamorphosed to mica schists and 
quartzites. The Keewatin volcanic rocks are largely basalts and andesites, com- 
monly showing ellipsoidal and amygdaloidal structures, but also include more acidic 
lavas and related pyroclastic rocks. 


Timiskaming time is represented in a number of areas by a group of sedimentary 
rocks, commonly conglomeratic. They overlie the Keewatin rocks commonly 
with a slight angular unconformity. With them, locally, are associated volcanic 
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rocks, so that the assemblage in places bears much resemblance to Keewatin groups. 
These rocks have been described under many different local names, the Doré Series 
of Michipicoten, the Windigokan Series east of Lake Nipigon, the Seine Series of 
Rainy Lake and Steep Rock Lake, the Missi Series of northern Manitoba, etc. 
These clastic sediments contain boulders of granite believed to have been derived 
from masses intruded into the Keewatin rocks during an orogeny referred to as the 
Laurentian. 


In the Grenville region of southern Ontario and extending across Quebec into 
southern Labrador, the oldest rocks are mica schists and gneisses, quartzites and 
crystalline limestone of what is known as the Grenville Series. In Ontario, another 
series, known as the Hastings, overlies the Grenville rocks with an erosional uncon- 
formity, but with little apparent structural discordance. Both the Grenville and 
Hastings rocks are intruded by a group of gabbros, anorthosites, pyroxene diorites 
and pyroxene syenites and, still later, by dykes, siils, stocks and batholiths of granite, 
syenite and their gneissic equivalents. The age relation of the Grenville rocks to 
the Keewatin volcanic rocks of the adjacent Timiskaming region is still unsettled 
and recent investigations seem to imply an almost, if not quite, continuous fault 
zone along the contact. 


Archean time was closed by a great mountain-building revolution, the Algoman, 
which was accompanied by the intrusion of granites on a vast scale. Peneplanation 
followed and on the eroded surface Proterozoic rocks were laid down. Proterozoic 
time, like Archean, falls into two divisions, the Huronian and the Keweenawan, 
and the Huronian, in turn, comprises three recognizable subdivisions, each of which, 
in length of time involved, is probably of at least period rank. 


The Lower Huronian rocks of Canada, termed the Bruce Series, are confined to 
a narrow zone along the north side of Lake Huron and stretching to about 23 miles 
‘east of Sudbury. They consist of the Copper Cliff rhyolite, and impure quartzite, 
greywacke, conglomerate and limestone, with a total thickness of nearly 15,000 feet. 
The sediments all show crossbedding, ripple-marks and other evidence of shallow 
water deposition. 


The Cobalt Series accumulated in Middle Huronian time. I¢ rests with little 
or no structural discordance on the Bruce Series, and overlaps the basement rocks 
for 100 miles to the north. The Series comprises two formations, the Gowganda 
and the Lorrain, the former having a maximum thickness of about 3,500 feet and the 
latter 7,000 feet or more. The Gowganda has at its base a thick boulder conglom- 
erate—a, tillite—a rock produced under glacial conditions, and this is overlain by 
greywacke, the upper part of which is varved suggesting that deposition took place 
in glacial lakes. The Lorrain consists dominantly of quartzites. Rocks resembling 
these Middle Huronian sediments occur in several widely scattered areas over the 
Shield. In the Lake Huron area, Middle Huronian time closed with movements 
that folded the Bruce and Cobalt Series. These movements were accompanied 
by the intrusion of great Shee and sills of gabbro, commonly called the Nipissing 
diabase. 


Upper Huronian time is represented, tentatively, by several groups of rocks 
whose relative age is uncertain—the Animikee of the northwest shore of Lake 
Superior, the Nastapoka of the Belcher Islands and Richmond Gulf, the Mistassini 
Series of Lake Mistassini region, late Precambrian rocks of central Ungava, and 
other groups in the northwestern part of the Shield. These consist of conglomerate, 
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slate, greywacke, cherty iron formation, carbonate rocks, sandstone, shale and 
locally voleanic rocks. Towards the close of the period, crustal movements took 
place accompanied locally by the intrusion of granite. 


Rocks believed to have been deposited in late Proterozoic or Keweenawan time 
are found in widely separated areas of the Shield. The Sibley Series and a younger 
Osler Series, both occurring east of Port Arthur, part at least of the Whitewater 
beds of the Sudbury Basin, the Athabaska Series of the Lake Athabaska and adjacent 
regions, and the Coppermine River Series of the Arctic Coast are some of the more 
important of these groups. They consist dominantly of clastic beds, but include 
some interbedded lavas. Late Keweenawan time was marked by uplift, the intrusion 
of the Killarney granite and other igneous rocks and then by long-continued erosion, 
so that the succeeding oldest Paleozoic rocks rest on a peneplaned surface of very 
low relief. | 


The Precambrian rocks of the Canadian Shield are the source of a great abund- 
ance and variety of mineral deposits. Iron formation is present in the Keewatin and 
Animikee rocks, the iron ores of the Steep Rock, Helen, Magpie, and Josephine 
mines in western Ontario being in formations of the former and the extensive deposits 
along the Quebec-Labrador Boundary in rocks of the latter age; gold, copper, lead, 
zinc, etc., occur chiefly in the Archean formations; silver and cobalt are associated 
with the Nipissing diabase; nickel and copper with a Keweenawan irruptive of the 
Sudbury area; native copper with the Keweenawan Coppermine River lavas; 
pitchblende, a uranium-bearing mineral, in rocks as young as the Athabaska 
Series in northwestern Canada; ilmenite in important quantities is present at Allard 
Lake and other places in the Province of Quebec in anorthosite intrusive into 
Archean rocks and titaniferous magnetites are known at many places. 


The Shield was heavily glaciated. Polished, grooved and striated surfaces are 
seen nearly everywhere, and roches moutonnées, with well-marked lee and stoss 
slopes, clearly indicate the direction of glacial advance. Eskers, kames, beaches, 
-ete., can be recognized in many places on aerial photographs of the country. « Erosion 
and deposition by the ice-sheets were responsible for the disorganization of the 
drainage and the production of the myriads of lakes. 


Appalachian Region.—In the Appalachian Region of Canada are rocks 
ranging in age from Early Precambrian to Triassic. At Saint John, New Brunswick, 
fossiliferous Lower Cambrian rocks are underlain by a thick volcanic series, the 
Coldbrook, regarded as Late Precambrian. This is, in turn, underlain uncon- 
formably by the Green Head group, composed of crystalline limestone, quartzite, 
paragneiss, etc., in many respects resembling the Grenville of the Shield. Although 
considered to be Archean, it, nevertheless, carries eryptozoan-like forms which have 
been described under the name Archewozoon acadiense. Rocks somewhat similar 
to parts of the Green Head occur in most of the upland areas of Cape Breton Island 
and in Newfoundland. 


Besides the Coldbrook group of New Brunswick, other groups believed to be 
also of Late Precambrian age include the Meguma or Gold-bearing Series of Nova 
Scotia, rather similar assemblages in the Chaleur Bay region and in southwestern 
Quebec, and sedimentary and voleanic rocks in the eastern part of Newfoundland. 


The Paleozoic rocks, which cover most of the Appalachian Region, range in 
-age from Lower Cambrian to Pennsylvanian. Throughout most of the Region and 
repeatedly during the Era, deposition appears to have taken place in local basins, 
vocks of the same age varying widely in both lithology and fossil content. In 
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southern New Brunswick the Saint John group consists of an apparently con- 
formable series, comprising Lower, Middle and Upper Cambrian and also Lower 
Ordovician beds, and areas underlain by Cambrian strata occur also in Newfound- 
land, in Cape Breton Island, and in southern Quebec. Ordovician rocks are wide- 
spread and all three divisions, Lower, Middle and Upper, are represented. In 
Late Ordovician time a great deformation, the Taconic, affected much at least of 
the Region, and was accompanied by the intrusion of masses of peridotite. The 
thickest succession of Middle Silurian rocks in North America, 8,427 feet of sedi- 
mentary and 4,626 feet of volcanic rocks, all conformable, is exposed at Black Cape 
in the Chaleur Bay region. In the St. George region of New Brunswick, sedimentary 
deposition during the Silurian was small, but volcanic activity was great. Lower 
Devonian rocks succeed the Silurian beds in many localities following an interval 
of erosion. One of the best sections is at the east end of Gaspe Peninsula, where 
Logan defined the ‘Gaspe limestones’. This Series is overlain by a thick assemblage 
of clastic sediments of Middle Devonian age, known as the ‘Gaspe sandstone’, 
and on the north side of Chaleur Bay, near Maguasha, is a succession of one 
Devonian beds noted for the fossil fish which are present locally. Lower Devonian 
and older strata are intruded by masses of granite and locally mineralized with 
quartz-carbonate veins, carrying zinc, lead, copper and other minerals. The 
Middle Devonian rocks are folded and the Upper Devonian only slightly disturbed. 
Evidently the main orogeny took place in late Lower Devonian or early Middle 
Devonian time, with renewed movements late in the Middle Devonian and again 
in diminished amount at the close of the Upper Devonian epoch. 


These movements constitute the Shickshockian disturbance, and the results can 
be seen at a number of places in the Chaleur Bay region where flat-lying beds of the 
Carboniferous. Bonaventure formation overlie tilted and eroded beds of older 
Paleozoic formations. Granites and related deep-seated intrusions of Devonian 
age are widespread throughout the Appalachian Region, and Upper Devonian 
strata carry boulders derived from these intrusive rocks. 

The Carboniferous history of the Region was complex. Mississippian time is 
represented by strata of Horton and Windsor ages. Deposition in Horton time 
was in local basins, but during succeeding Windsor time a sea submerged much of 
the Region and locally, as in the Magdalen Islands, intense volcanism occurred. 


Pennsylvanian time was marked by local orogeny and volcanism, faulting and 


broad warping movements, and by the deposition of coal with each of the successive 
Riversdale, Cumberland and Pictou sedimentary groups. The great Appalachian 
revolution which took place at the close of the Paleozoic Era in the United States 
to the south had only comparatively minor effects in Canada. 


Triassic sandstones, with interbedded voleanic rocks similar to the Palisade 
rocks along the Hudson River, occur in the Bay of Fundy area. They are broken 
by faults. On Grand Manan Island a major break brings Early Precambrian 
sediments alongside Triassic flows, the oldest rocks of the Region in knife-edge 
contact with the youngest. These fault movements probably took place in Triassic 
and Jurassic time. During the Cretaceous period the Region was peneplaned. 
The Tertiary was a time of uplift and erosion, with the development of broad low- 
lands and local peneplains. The Pleistocene saw the development of local centres 
of glaciation, and the entire Region was covered by the Labrador Ice Sheet. 

The mineral resources of the Appalachian Region include asbestos, associated 
with serpentinized peridotite in southeastern Quebec; iron, with the Ordovician sedi- 
ments of Bell Island, Conception Bay, Newfoundland; coal in the Pennsvlvanian 
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rocks of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland; gypsum and barite in the 
Windsor series; and gold, copper, zinc, lead, fluorite, and other deposits most of 
which at least are genetically related to the Devonian granitic intrusions. The 
Buchans mine near Red Indian Lake, Newfoundland, is an important producer of 
zinc, lead and copper. 


The Interior Plains.—Western Canada.—The Interior Plains of the Prairie 
Provinces slope gently eastward from an elevation of about 4,000 feet in western 
Alberta to about 500 feet in southern Manitoba. They show a flat surface inter- 
rupted by deep-incised valleys and by many flat-topped hills or mesas. The area 
of the Plains is divided into three steppes by two eastward facing escarpments, the 
Manitoba escarpment forming the western border of the Manitoba Lowland, the 
lowest and most easterly of the three steppes, and the Missouri Couteau marking 
the eastern boundary of the Wood Mountain Plateau, the third and highest steppe. 


The Plains are underlain by sedimentary rocks of Paleozoic, Mesozoic and 
Tertiary age. Where the Paleozoic rocks outcrop at the western border of the 
Canadian Shield the oldest sediments are of Ordovician age. Farther west, in 
Saskatchewan, drilling has shown Cambrian beds to be present. For example, in 
the bordering part of the Cordilleran Region, the eastern mountains of southern 
Alberta, and the Mackenzie and Franklin Mountains in Northwest Territories, 
are thick successions of Cambrian shales, dolomites and limestones. 


The Ordovician strata resting on the Precambrian in Manitoba thin westward 
beneath the Plains and, so far as is known, do not underlie the northern plains of 
Alberta. In the eastern Rocky Mountains, however, both early and late Ordovician 
beds are present. Middle Silurian beds less than 450 feet thick are known in Mani- 
toba. Drilling has shown the presence of similar strata in Saskatchewan, and 
limestones and dolomites of supposedly Silurian age underlie most if not all of the 
Mackenzie Lowlands. Devonian strata are present under all the Interior Plains; 
they consist of limestone and dolomite of Middle and Upper Devonian age. Mis- 
sissippian beds overlie the Devonian in southern Saskatchewan and Alberta and a 
fringe of unknown width skirts the east edge of the Foothills. 


Mesozoic rocks stretch westward from the Manitoba escarpment. They range 
in age from Triassic to Cretaceous. Marine siltstones, calcareous shales and aren- 
aceous limestone of Triassic age are known to underlie at depth the northwestern 
part of the central Plains. Jurassic beds overlie the Triassic, where present, or 
rest on Paleozoic formations in southern Manitoba, southern Saskatchewan, and 
in southern and western Alberta along the western edge of the Interior Plains. 
In the west these strata are marine, but towards the east, in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, they grade into a mixture of marine and non-marine beds. 


The Cretaceous period saw widespread deposition on the site of the Interior 
Plains and Rocky Mountains. Lower Cretaceous history included deposition of 
sandstone, shale and coal beds in a narrow trough along the western border, followed 
by the spread of such deposits far to the east, and closed with marine invasions from 
the north. Upper Cretaceous history included a marine invasion of vast extent 
followed by recurrent advances of delta plains from the west, and closed with 
widespread non-marine deposition and the complete expulsion of the sea. 


Non-marine deposition continued throughout Paleocene time. In the early 
Eocene, uplift and erosion was followed by deposition of late Eocene, Oligocene 
and Miocene gravels derived from the newly uplifted Rocky Mountains and to-day 
preserved mostly on the Cypress Hills and Wood Mountain, residual uplands on an 
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old Tertiary watershed. The Plains, except for the top of the Cypress Hills and a 
small area near Rockglen in southern Saskatchewan, were covered by Pleistocene 
ice-sheets. 


The mineral deposits of the western plains are for the most part non-metallic 
_ varieties. Coal occurs in Upper Cretaceous beds in Alberta and in Paleocene 
strata in Saskatchewan. Natural gas is produced in large quantities principally 
from various horizons of the Cretaceous in Alberta and in smaller amounts from 
beds of similar age in Saskatchewan. Petroleum is obtained from Devonian, 
Mississippian and Cretaceous rocks. In the new important fields of central Alberta, 
the major production is from strata of Upper Devonian age and at Norman Wells 
in the Mackenzie Valley the oil is also in Devonian beds. Bituminous sands occur 
along the Athabaska River in the basal member of the Lower Cretaceous. Gypsum and 
salt are obtained from Palseozoic strata in Manitoba and occur also in Alberta. 
Deposits of zinc and lead are known in Devonian limestone at localities south of 
Great Slave Lake; clay, sodium sulphate, and building stone are other mineral 
products. 


St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The St. Lawrence Lowlands stretching from Lake 
Huron northeasterly to Anticosti Island falls into three subdivisions. The first 
and most westerly includes Manitoulin Island and the part of Ontario facing on 
Lakes Erie and Ontario. It is made up of two parts separated by a prominent 
topographic feature, the Niagara Escarpment, an abrupt eastward-facing rise, 250 
to 300 feet high, extending northwesterly from Niagara River to Bruce Peninsula. 
The Escarpment is due to differential erosion, the softer Ordovician strata having 
been more easily removed than the harder overlying Silurian dolomite. The eastern - 
border of this subdivision is the Frontenac Axis, a southward projection of the 
Canadian Shield that crosses the St. Lawrence between Kingston and Brockville. 
The second subdivision extends from the east side of the Frontenac Axis to Quebec 
city and has for its eastern border the Logan Fault. The third subdivision, separated 
from the second by about 360 miles of the St. Lawrence River, comprises Anticosti 
Island and the Mingan Islands. 


The strata of the entire belt are of Paleozoic age, for the most part lying flat 
or with low dips. They are almost wholly of marine origin and were deposited in 
seas that swept over a large part of the continent. Differential vertical movements 
caused these seas to advance and retreat so that the sediments deposited in them 
vary considerably. There are also local gaps in the sedimentary sequence caused 
by these movements, which were apparently so gentle that there are no angular 
unconformities. 


In the western subdivision the rocks range in age from possibly late Cambrian 
to late Devonian. East of the Niagara Escarpment the beds are of Ordovician age. 
Along the Escarpment these rocks are succeeded by Silurian measures. The lowest 
of these are the Medina sandstones and shales, which are succeeded by the Clinton 
_ dolomite. This is followed by the Rochester shale and Lockport dolomite and these 

in turn by the Guelph dolomite, the Salina formation of dolomite, shale gypsum and 
salt and the Bertie-Akron dolomite. The total thickness of the Silurian measures is 
over 2,500 feet. The overlying Devonian beds consisting of the Oriskany sandstone, 
the Sylvania and Detroit River dolomite, limestone and chert, the Onondaga and 
Delaware limestone, the Hamilton grey shale, and the Kettle Point black shale 
have a thickness of more than 1,500 feet. 
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In the second subdivision the sedimentary succession begins with sandstone of 
Upper Cambrian or Lower Ordovician age and includes Lower, Middle, and Upper 
Ordovician strata, with a thickness of about 6,000 feet. The rocks are locally 
broken by faults. 


In southern Quebec eight masses of alkalic intrusive rocks form the Monteregian 
Hills, the most westerly of which is Mount Royal at Montreal. Five of these lie 
in this second subdivision of the St. Lawrence Lowlands; the other three are east of 
the Logan Fault in the Appalachian Region. These intrusions are post-Lower 
Devonian in age and may be as young as late Tertiary. 


The rocks on Anticosti Island in the third subdivision are of Upper Ordovician 
and Silurian age, all apparently conformable. Those on the Mingan Islands near 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence were deposited in the Beekmantown and Chazy 
sub-epochs of the Ordovician period. 


The entire region of St. Lawrence Lowlands was overrun by Pleistocene ice- 
sheets, and much of the bedrock is covered by debris left by these glaciers. At 
Toronto, stratified deposits carrying plant and animal remains lie between deposits 
of glacial material. These layers show that the region was covered at least three 
times by ice-sheets from the central part of northern Quebec, and that between 
these advances the region had a élimate considerably milder than it has at present. 
In late Pleistocene time the region was depressed and an arm of the sea extended 
up the St. Lawrence Valley as far as Brockville and up the Ottawa River Valley 
beyond the city of Ottawa. In this sea, to which the name Champlain is given, 
layers of clay were deposited and along its shores deposits of sand accumulated. 


The chief mineral occurrences of the St. Lawrence Lowlands include petroleum 
and natural gas which are produced in southwestern Ontario mainly from Devonian 
beds but also in minor quantities from those of the Silurian and Ordovician; salt 
from the Silurian Salina formation in the counties bordering Lakes Huron and St. 
Clair; and gypsum from different horizons of the Salina in the Grand River Valley. 
Other materials available at many places are limestone and dolomite used in chemical 
and metallurgical industries, rock for construction purposes, and clay for the 
manufacture of brick, tile and cement. 


The Hudson Bay Lowland.—The Hudson Bay Lowland bordering the west side 
of Hudson Bay has a length in a northwest direction of 800 miles, a width of 100 to 
200 miles, and an area of 120,000 square miles. It rises from sea-level with a’ 
scarcely perceptible gradient to a height of about 400 feet. It is underlain by 
flat-lying rocks most of which are of Paleozoic age ranging from Ordovician to 
Devonian. An area of Mesozoic beds, Lower Cretaceous or Upper Jurassic, carrying 
lignite occurs in the Moose River Basin. 


Smaller Paleozoic outliers on Lake St. John, Lake Nipissing, and Lake Timis- 
kaming are mere remnants that have survived erosion in Mesozoic and Tertiary 
times. 


The Cordilleran Region.—The Cordilleran Region comprises an Eastern 
System of mounta:.. areas, and a Western Belt consisting of an interior system of 
plateaux and mou cains flanked on the west by the Coast Mountains. The rocks 
of the Eastern Sys‘ »m consist almost entirely of sedimentary formations of Pro- 
terozoic, Paleozoic and Mesozoic age, that succeed each other without pronounced 
angular discordance. Evidently basins of deposition persisted here throughout 
most of these eras. Intrusive rocks are known only in limited areas in the south, 
and sills and volcanic flows are locally of some importance as horizon markers. 
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Proterozoic rocks have their greatest thickness of 13,720 feet, and consist 
dominantly of siliceous dolomites and argillites with lesser amounts of quartzites, 
and one important sheet of basaltic lava. Lower, Middle and Upper Cambrian, 
and early Ordovician rocks occur in the Rocky Mountains and Upper Ordovician 
(Richmond) limestones in the Mackenzie Mountains. Silurian sediments are wide- 
spread, but the early Devonian was apparently a time of withdrawal of the sea from 
_ the Region as no strata of that age have been recognized. Middle and Upper 
Devonian limestones and shales are fairly widespread in both the Rocky Mountains 
and Mackenzie River region. Carboniferous beds overlie Devonian strata con- 
formably in the Rockies, and Permian strata have been recognized on the Liard and 
Peace Rivers. 


Triassic marine beds occur along the eastern flank of the Rocky Mountains, 
and in the eastern ranges are succeeded by Jurassic marine strata. At the close of 
the Cretaceous and extending into Paleocene time the Rocky Mountain area was 
subjected to orogenic forces that produced folding and over-thrusting from west 
to east, the Laramide revolution. Peneplains were developed in both the Rocky 
and Mackenzie Mountain areas during Tertiary time, and the present altitude of 
the Region is due to late Tertiary uplift. In Pleistocene time much of the area of 
the Eastern System was glaciated, but parts apparently remained free of ice. 


The geology of the Western Cordilleran Belt is complex. The oldest rocks are 
of Precambrian age. The Shuswap rocks consisting of schists, crystalline lime- 
‘stones, gneisses and granitized varieties were at one time regarded as all of Archean 
age. It is now known that these rocks are highly metamorphosed formations of 
mainly Late Precambrian and early Paleozoic ages. The Yukon group of the 
Yukon Plateau, consisting of schists, gneisses, crystalline limestone and greenstone, 
the Wolverine complex of central British Columbia, and the Cariboo Series of the 
Cariboo district, are also at least partly of Late Precambrian age, but Lower Cam-- 
brian fossils have been found near the top of the latter two. In southeastern British 
Columbia the Purcell Series consisting of 45,000 feet of quartzites and argillites is 
of early Proterozoic age, and is overlain unconformably by late Proterozoic sediments 
_ of the Windermere Series, 22,000 feet thick, consisting of conglomerate, slate, 
limestone, greenstone, schist and paragneiss. The Purcell and the Windermere 
strata are intruded by basic sills and dykes. 


The Palzozoic record is fragmentary. Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and 
Devonian beds are all known locally. In Carboniferous and Permian times great 
thicknesses of sedimentary and voleanic rocks accumulated under marine conditions 
over much of the belt; in central British Columbia the Cache Creek group probably ~ 
reaches a thickness of more than 25,000 feet. 


Mesozoic strata range in age from Upper Triassic to Upper Cretaceous. The 
Triassic and Jurassic periods were marked by intense volcanism, but the contact 
between the two systems is only locally discordant. Jurassic rocks are widely 
distributed: the Laberge Series of Yukon has a thickness of 10,000 feet, and the 
Jurassic members of the Hazelton and Takla groups of central British Columbia 
are each probably just as thick. Lower Cretaceous strata are also widespread. 


The Mesozoic era was a time of orogeny and of great, deep-seated igneous 
activity; the largest intrusive mass, that of the complex Coast intrusions, is 1,100 
miles long and averages more than 50 miles wide. It comprises many phases, 
ranging in age from Triassic to Tertiary but chiefly late Jurassic to early Cretaceous, 
and varies in composition from granite to gabbro, the commonest types being 
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granodiorite and quartz diorite. The Cassiar-Omineca batholith within the central 
plateau and mountain area, is of similar composition. It has a length northwesterly 
of more than 500 miles, and a width up to about 25 miles. 


The effects of the Laramide orogeny are less apparent in the Western Cordilleran 
Belt than farther east. During succeeding Tertiary time sedimentation took place 
in local fresh-water basins and accumulations of marine sediments formed in places 
near the present shoreline. Volcanism was active from Eocene to Recent times, 
reaching a climax in the Miocene or Pliocene. In general the Tertiary beds rest 
with angular discordance on the older rocks; early Tertiary strata lie in open folds, 
whereas later Tertiary beds are for the most part horizontal. 


The Western Cordilleran Belt was largely covered by ice in Pleistocene time 
the most significant exception being the weathered Tertiary surface of part of Yukon 
that was not so covered. Near Vancouver, Pleistocene deposits reach a thickness 
of 1,100 feet and show tills of at least two different ages separated by stratified 
sands and clays. 


The Cordilleran Region is a producer of gold, both lode and placer, copper, 
silver, lead and zine and contains also deposits of mercury, tungsten and iron. 
Aside from a small area near Field in the Rocky Mountains, all the known metal- 
liferous occurrences are in the Western Cordilleran Belt and most of them at 
least are believed to be related to the late Mesozoic and early Tertiary granitic 
intrusions. The Region also produces coal, the deposits of which are widespread. 
Petroleum and natural gas are produced from fields in the eastern division, chiefly 
in the foothills region of Alberta. Fluorite, gypsum, magnesite, hydromagnesite, 
phosphate, saline deposits, building stone, and limestone for the production of 
lime and cement, form other valuable mineral occurrences. 


PART III.—GEOPHYSICS 


Material on Gravity, Seismology and Terrestrial Magnetism will be found at 
pp. 18-27 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


PART IV.—FAUNA AND FLORA 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
_ published in previous editions of the Year Book. . 


PART V.—LANDS, PARKS AND WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION 


Canada is a comparatively new country with resources that are for the most 
part in the early stages of development. The fur, fishery and forest resources 
have, it is true, been the basis of trade for two to three hundred years, but exploita- 
tion on the present commercial scale is of relatively recent growth. Detailed 
information regarding individual natural resources will be found in later chapters, 
together with data concerning the efforts directed to conservation of those resources 
that admit of such methods. The following treatment of resources is concerned 
only with those summary phases of the subject that can be regarded as falling 
under the definition of physiography used in its wider interpretation. 
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Section 1.—Lands Resources 


The figures of Table 1 show how the land area is classified as between present 
and potential agricultural lands, present and potential forested lands, and lands 
- that are unproductive as regards surface resources. Between the totals of present 
and potential agricultural lands and the totals of forested lands there is, of course, 
_ duplication to the extent of the agricultural lands under forest. The figures regarding 
agricultural lands are based on estimates from the Census of 1941 for all but the 
Prairie Provinces and Newfoundland; 1946 Census figures are used for Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta and figures for the Island of Newfoundland are those 
of the 1945 Newfoundland Census. The Forestry Branch of the Department of 
Resources and Development supplies figures on forested lands and the Surveyor 
General those on the total land areas of Canada and the Provinces. 


1.—Land Area, classified as Agricultural, Forested or Unproductive 


Nore.—Land area is shown classified by tenure in Chapter X XIX. 


New- Prince Nowa New 
Description found- | Edward . Bruns- Quebec | Ontario 
Scot 
land! Island couls wick 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 
Agricultural Land (Present and 


Potential)— 
Occupied— 
Improved—Crops and summerfallow 98 741 906 1,366 9,600 14,972 
Pastires : eee ei ick 370 273 464 3,937 5,059 
Ophenee fe a a eA at 41 90 100 623 849 
Unimproved—Pasture............... 22 126 1,143 569 3, 267 6,061 
: Forest (woodland)... 94 493 3, 243 3,455 9,317 6,039 
Otherv a itera ne 55 308 240 1,478 2,001 
Motalss Occupied s<<2 < vc ose cv ace cot 214 1,826 5, 963 6,194 28, 222 34,981 
Unoecupied— . 
Grass, brush, etc....... ay 64 3,677 1,056 1,500 5,899 
BOrestedern. cee ee rt 80 3,000 9,500 36, 893 61,990 
Eotalsy WUnoccupied’.<. wees eels ccs ccs an 144 6,677 10,556 38,393 67,889 
POH ORCRLEC okra. oc dese tities, coca, eis de 1,397 6,397 | 3,795 20,405 34, 841 
BNOLESECU Coen ere oe coke ee He 573 6, 243 12,955 46,210 68, 029 
Totals, Agricultural Land?........ = 1,970 | 12,649 | 16,750 | 66,615 | 102,870 
Forested Iand— 
Softwood— Merchantable........... x. 90 4,600 5,000 | 105,745 36, 900 
Young growth.......... aes 215 3,180 3,000 29, 588 29,300 
Mixed wood—Merchantable........... Ws 150 825 7,000 23,041 24,100 
Moung erowth:..h2eese es 130 480 5,000 22,549 67,400 
Hardwood— Merchantable........... ae 15 1,620 1,000 3,199 5,900 
oung growth.......... 10 850 1,000 6, 543 10, 200 
Total Productive Forested Land.... ah 610 11,555 22,000 190, 665 173, 800 
Unproductive Forested Land........ Be -- -- 190 | 165,394 63, 400 
Tenure—Privately owned............. oa 608 8,465 11,140 26,905 14, 240 
Crowniland (sessed... os eon me 2 3,090 11,050 329, 154 222,960 
Totals, Forested Land............. 16,000 610 11,555"| 22,190 | 356,059" 237,200 
Net Productive Land’................. Pe 2,007 17,952° 25,985 376,464") 272,041 
Waste and Other Land‘............... nt: 177 @ 2291 1,488 | 147,396 91,241 
Totals, Land ATOR 5: ace eae 37,013 2,184 20,743 27,473 | 523,860 | 363,282 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 28. 
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1.—Land Area, classified as Agricultural, Forested or Unproductive—concluded 


Saskat- Alberia British 


chewan Canada 


and 


Des cription Manitoba Columbia N W.T.5 


Ce ee ee eS | 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 


Agricultural Land (Present and 


Potential)— 
Occupied— 
Improved—Crops and summerfallow| 14,0718} 53,4565] 29,4966 1,038 |) | 125,671 
Pastures. Mee coarse 803 € 1, 2866 1, 1426 268 | 13, 675 
Others eco ee ce : 3976 8686 662 6 89 4) Sc2a7 
Unimproved—Pasture.............. 8,032% 31,4515} 28,5196 2,885 ) 82,075 
Forest (woodland)... 1,8218 38,3476 3, 2955 1,584 | 32, 588 
OCH Cre esere see aie 9256 2,4306 1, 6546 438 9,529 
MotalssOccupiede as: eta e 26, 0496 92,8388 64, 768 6 6, 3028 4 267,3619 
Unoceupied— 
Grassbrush eters. ae 8,541 9,242 26,872 2,948 10,065 69, 864 
Horested:: 30s) ses 16,000 23, 600 45,000 11,450 4,000 |} 210,913 
Totals; Unocenpied 45 e502 i 02. 24,541 32,242 71,872 14,398 14,065 || 280,777 
INOB-FOTESUEd s... oc. Fa sadeknc ecko ee 32, 769 98, 733 88,345 7,666 10,069 || 304,417 
Horeateds.. hiawo ft thar an Wee ere 17,821.| 26,347 48,295 13, 034 4,000 || 243,507 
Totals, Agricultural Land?........ 59,590 | 125,089 | 136,640 20,700 14,069 | 547,924 
Forested Land— 
Softwood— Merchantable........... 1, 835 1,500 7,700 35, 400 4,200 || 202.970 
Young growth.......... PP Opahls 6, 450 24,070 50, 492 22,800 || 178,210 
Mixed wood—Merchantable........... 1,100 2,000 9,360 -- 1,000 68,576 
Woune srowther oso. 5,120 9,400 31,430 -- 5,000 146, 509 
Hardwood— Merchantable........... 1, 680 2,800 3,620 -- 2,800 22.634 
Young growth........... 11, 650 24, 000 16, 880 -- 11, 200 82,333 
Tota! Productive Forested Land.... 30, 500 46,150 93 , 060 85, 892 47,000 701, 232 
Unproductive Forested Land........ 62,500 40, 000 37,560 | 128,564 76,000 |} 573,608 
Tenure—Privately owned............. 6, 963 7,347 9,038 7,920 — 92,626 
Crowniland een erty. ae 86, 037 78, 803 121,582 | 206,536 | 123,000 11,182,214 
Totals, Forested Land............. 93,008'| 86,150") 130,620 | 214,456 | 123,000 //1,290,8469° 
Net Productive Land’................. 125,769"; 284,883"| 218,965 | 222,122 | 133,069 |/1,579,25710° 
Waste and Other Land!.............. 93,954 53, 032 29,835 | 137,157 | 1,325,715 ||1,882, 84610 
Totals, Land Area................. 219,723 | 237,975 | 248,800 | 359,279 | 1,458,784 ||3,499, 116 9 
1Jsland of Newfoundland only, 1945 Census. 2 Agricultural land of all classes and land that 
has agricultural possibilities in any sense. 3 Total agricultural land plus forested land minus forested 
agricultural land. 4 Includes open muskeg, rock, road allowances, urban land, ete. 5 The 
figures given are strictly estimates. 6 1946 Census data. 7 Includes 4 sq. miles of occupied 
land in Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 8 An estimate from provincial sources places the 
total area of land suitable for tillage at 6,626 sq. miles. 9 Includes the Island of Newfoundland but 
not Labrador, 10 Does not include the Province of Newfoundland. 


Section 2.—National and Provincial Parks 


The Federal Government’ and most of the Provincial Governments have 
set aside extensive areas of scenic beauty for the use of the people in perpetuity. 
The total areas of these parks, by provinces and territories, are given in Table 2. 
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2.—Areas of National and Provincial Parks, by Provinces and Territories 


Province or Territory National Provincial Total 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 

RECN SI Ae Sere ea iiels fe civ a ca's SRivie ses a timeeecs ve éaes s —_ 42-00 42-00 
BeOS ECHO MESIAINC $c tie Sec bs a Rees ws Srke cok clewteie ceases 7-00 aa 7-00 
ROE) ANCOR se ie ae is A rece ee ce Ra a a, ona 390-61 — 390-61 
Ugsrie SRRIEVSIS AUG ate ae eee ees ap ar 79-63 — 79-63 
BTEC e ry oer en meter A es Hyd te ke fia 0-331 9, 834-00 9, 834-331 
Beran ORR Nie east yreactin bic! spire tis team avethens c atainds, stow ec ape 11-73 6,177-39 6, 189-12 
“CLADE REN DET: hed tS aa ae eS a i co a ee ed A 1, 148-08 — 1,148-08 
Pernrence me Wiantitne tne, Boor ee Veh tt, Tyee ek LS he? 1, 496-00 1, 685-132 3,181-132 
MOC TMP RS NE Pee iat oc ie Rice irs ic bien Wen. 20, 718-90 13-49 20, 731-49 
SA SIMe OUT Iate, Ses Fa eee A teeta eeu ae. 1, 671-00 14,071-39 15, 742-39 

SPueayh ook oe SE ie OE foe Say aa ae aan es Gert AUR OR em — — — 
ReneS CEE CLEILOLIOS © 2 on. oes Bele ch hee Cok hou 3, 625-00 —_ 3, 625-00 
WANA a errrernde eee ion ihc co oe oe 29,147-38 31,823 -40 60,970-78 

1 Not including area of Gatincau Park, 25 square miles in extent (see p. 37). 2 Includes 


Nipawin and Lae La Ronge unsurveyéd land's, 1,392 square miles in extent. 


National Parks.*—Since the first National Park was established around the 
mineral hot springs at Banff, Alta., in 1885, the National Parks have grown in 
number to 26 and in area to more than 29,000 square miles. Fundy National Park 
in New Brunswick, formally opened in 1950, is the latest addition. 


These Parks are maintained by the Federal Government for the preservation 
of regions of outstanding beauty and interest, for the protection of the flora, fauna 
and natural phenomena found there, and also for the preservation of places of great 
historical significance in the building of this nation. They are supervised by the 
National Parks and Historic Sites Service of the Development Services Branch, 
Department of Rescurces and Development, and are developed and maintained 
in such a manner that ihey will not be despoiled or exhausted by use but will continue 
to provide inspiration, education and healthful recreation for present and future 
generations. 
The National Parks are Canada’s greatest single tourist attraction. In 1949 
more than 1,800,000 persons entered their gates for varying periods and for diverse 
purposes. Facilities for comfort and recreation are provided by the construction 
of swimming pools with dressing-room buildings; equipped camp-grounds, some 
with trailer-park facilities; golf courses with superb scenic settings; tennis courts, 
‘bowling greens; children’s playgrounds; athletic fields; horseshoe pitches; out-door 
checker-boards; and, in some of the parks, amphitheatres where plays, concerts 
and picture shows are held in the open. For winter sports there are downhill and 
slalom ski courses, ski jumps, ski tows, a chairlift, ski lodges and, chalets. Accom- 
modation in the National Parks is provided mainly by private enterprise and includes 
modern hotels, bungalow cabins, chalets, lodges and cottages. To stimulate the 
provision of adequate tourist accommodation, modern cabins are being provided 
-in several of the Parks to be leased to concessionaires who undertake to offer low- 
rental accommodation to park visitors. Rail, highway and air transportation 
‘systems serve the National Parks and there is a well-maintained network of roads 
-and trails within the Park boundaries. . 

A Park warden service protects the forests and wildlife and maintains constant 
vigilance for the safety and comfort of visitors. Stocking and transfer of game fish 

“in order to improve angling opportunities are carried out quite extensively and 


____ * Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Development Services Branch, Department 
of Resources and Development. 
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successfully; fish hatcheries are operated in three of the mountain National Parks. 
Two of the Parks—Elk Island in Alberta, and Wood Buffalo lying across the 
boundary between Alberta and the Northwest Territories—are largely big-game 
preserves where fine herds of buffalo and other species find sanctuary. Elk Island 
has, in addition, become a popular summer resort and is being developed as a recrea- 
tional area. 


Besides the scenic, recreational and wild animal parks, Canada has nine national 
historic parks, mostly in the Eastern Provinces. These are described in the tabu- 
lation below. In addition, the National Parks and Historic Sites Service is respons- 
ible for the marking, preservation and restoration of places of great historic interest 
in Canada. Nearly 400 such sites have been marked on the recommendation of 
the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada. Many other sites deemed 
worthy of commemoration have been recommended by the Board and suitable 
action is pending in these cases. 


3.—Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of National Parks 


Date 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq.miles 
Scenic and 

Recreational Parks 

Ban tty kiana teacweres Western Alberta, on} 1885 2,564-0 |Magnificent scenic playground containing 
east slope of Rock- noted resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. 
ies. Mineral hot springs; summer and winter 

sports. Accessible by rail, highway and 
air. Hotel and bungalow cabin accom- 
modation. Equipped camp-grounds. 

'YOHOF. ae eee Eastern British Co-| 1886 507-0 |Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, colour- 
lumbia, on west ful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse 
slope of Rockies. Valleys. Accessible by rail and highway. 

Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp-grounds. 

Glaciers ssa eee Southeastern British} 1886 521-0 |Superb alpine region, towering peaks, 
Columba, on sum- glaciers and forests. Accessible by rail 
mit of the Selkirk only. Climbing, skiing, camping. 
Range. 

Waterton Lakes...... Southern Alberta, 1895 204-0 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
adjoining Glacier national Peace Park. Mountain play- 
Park in Montana, ground with colourful peaks and charm- 
U.S.A. ing lakes. Accessible by highway. 

Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp-grounds. 

JASPER. Sores oateme Western Alberta,} 1907 4,200-0 |Mountain playground and noted wildlife 
on east slope of sanctuary. Majestic peaks, ice-fields, 
Rockies. beautiful lakes and famous resort, 

Jasper. Mineral hot springs, summer 
and winter sports. Accessible by rail, 
highway and air. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. 

Mount Revelstoke. ..|Southeastern British} 1914 100-0 |Rolling mountain-top plateau. Colourful 
Columbia, on west alpine meadows. Accessible by rail and 
slope of Selkirks. highway. Summer accommodation in 

park; all-year accommodation in town 
of Revelstoke. Championship ski runs 
and ski jump. Equipped camp-grounds. 

St. Lawrence Islands.|/In_ St. Lawrence | 1914 189-4 |Mainland area and 13 islands among Thous- 
River between (acres) and Islands. Recreational and camping 
Morrisburg and area. Accessible by highway: by boat 


Kingston, Ont. : from ‘nearby mainland. points. 
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3. —Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of National Parks— 


Park Location 


Scenic and Recrea- 
tional Parks—con. 


Pont Pelee. oo... 6... Southern Ontario, 
on Lake Erie. 


SOO GONE acsieece aco oa ore Southeastern British 
: Columbia,on west 
slope of Rockies. 


Prince Albert........ Central Saskat- 
chewan, north of 
Prince Albert. 


Riding Mountain..... Southwestern Mani- 
toba, west of Lake 
Winnipeg. 


Georgian Bay Islands|In Georgian Bay, 
it of Midland, 
nt. 


Cape Breton High- |Northern part of 


lands. Cape Breton Is- 
land, N.S. 

_ Prince Edward North shore of 
Island. Prince Edward 
Island. 

Binds eft aus bres chiekare On Bay of Fundy 


between Moncton 
and Saint John in 
New Brunswick. 


Wild Animal Parks 


Whe Tsland«.<..... i. Central Alberta, 
near Edmonton. 


Wood Buffalo!....... Partly in Alberta 
and partly in 
Northwest Terri- 
tories, between 
Athabaska and 
Slave Rivers. 


Characteristics 


6:0 |Recreational area. Remarkable beaches, 


southern flora. Resting place for mi- 
gratory birds. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp-grounds. 


Encloses Vermilion-Sinclair section o 
Banff-Windermere Highway. Broad 
valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 
springs. Hotel and bungalow cabin 
accommodation. -Equipped camp- 
grounds. 


Forested region dotted with lakes and 
interlaced with streams. Summer play- 
ground and recreational area. Accessible 
by highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin 
accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. 


Playground and wildlife sanctuary on 
summit of escarpment. Fine lakes. 
Accessible by highway. Hotel and 
bungalow cabin accommodation. Equip- 
ped camp-grounds. 


Recreational and camping area. Unique 
pillars on Flowerpot Island. Accessible 
by boat from nearby mainland points. 
Equipped camp-grounds and~ annual 
youth camps on Beausoleil Island. 


Rugged Atlantic coast line with mountain 
background. Fine seascapes. Recrea- 
tional opportunities. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. 


Strip 25 miles long on shores of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Recreational area, fine 
bathing beaches. Accessible by high- 
way. Hotel and bungalow cabin accom- 
modation. Equipped camp-grounds. 


Delightful recreational area. Forested 
region, wildlife sanctuary, rugged terrain. 


Fenced preserve containing large herd of 
buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Pop- 
ular recreational area. Accessible by 
highway. Bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion and equipped camp-grounds. 


Immense region of forests and open plains. 
Home of largest remaining herd of bison 
on the Continent. Other wildlife abund- 
ant. 


1 Administered by the Northern Administrations Division, Development Services Branch, Depart- 


ment of Resources and Development. 
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3.—Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of National Parks— 


concluded 
Date 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
Historic Parks acres 

Fort Anne............|Nova Scotia, at 1917 31-0 |Site of early Acadian settlement. Museum 
Annapolis Royal. and well-preserved earthworks. 

Fort Beauséjour...... New Brunswick, 1926 81-0 |Site of French fort erected in middle of 
near Sackville. 18th century. Museum. 

Fortress of Cape Breton Island,} 1941 340-0 | Ruins of walled city erected by the French, 

Louisbourg. N.S., 25 miles 1720-40. Interesting excavations. 

from Sydney. Museum. 

ort, Oya) acer Lower Granville, 1941 17-0 | Restoration of ‘‘Habitation”’ or first fort 
N.S., 8 miles built in 1605 by Champlain, DeMonts 
from Annapolis and Poutrincourt. 
Royal. 

Fort Chambly....... Chambly, Que...... 1941 2-5 |French fort on Richelieu River, first built 

in 1665. Museum. 

Hort enno xen tm. e Tle-aux-Noix, Que., 1941 210-0 |Site of early French fort built in 1759. 
near St. Johns. 

Fort Wellington...... Prescott, Ontneceee 1941 8-5 | Defence post built 1812-13. Museum. 

Fort Malden......... Amherstburg, Ont. 1941 5:0 |Site of defence post built 1797-99. Museums. 

Fort Prince of Wales..| NorthernManitoba,| 1941 50-0 | Ruins of fort built 1733-71 to secure control 
near Churchill. of Hudson Bay for England. 


Provincial Parks.—In addition to the National Parks already described, most 
of the provinces have established Provincial Parks. These parks, as in the case of 
the National Parks, are areas of great scenic or other interest maintained for the 
benefit of present and future generations. The Provincial Parks are administered 
by the Provincial Governments concerned and in most cases they have not yet 
reached the degree of development which marks the National Parks. In Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba there are no Provincial 
Parks. 


4.—Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of Provincial Parks 


Date 
Province and Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
acres 
Newfoundland— 
Serpentine........ South of Humber Arm,| 1939 26,880 | Undeveloped. 
west coast. 
Quebec— t 
Laurentides....... 25 miles north of Quebec] 1895 | 2,373,120 | Altitude 3,000 ft., numerous lakes, 
City, on both sides of tumultuous rivers. Speckled trout, 
Quebec-Chicoutimi high- moose, deer, black bears, wolves, 
way. ete. No hunting. Two hotels and 
20 fishing camps. 
Trembling 80 miles north of Montreal.| 1895 770,500 |Famous resort area, both summer and 
Mountain. Mont-Tremblant Village winter. Ski school and lifts, 40 miles 
close to the southern of ski trails, 9 ski-slopes. Lac Trem- 
section of Park. blant 750 ft. Highest peak Mont- 


Tremblant, 3,100 ft. 
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4.—Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of Provincial Parks— 


continued 
Date 
Province and Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
acres 
Quebec—concl. 

Gaspesian......... Gaspe Peninsula.......... 1937 320,000 |Established to preserve caribou and 
wildlife on south sideof St. Lawrence. 
Accessible from Ste. Anne des Monts 
and Gaspe. Speckled trout; 2 fishing 
camps. Includes the highest peaks 
of the Shickshock Mountains. High- 
est peak Mount Jacques - Cartier, 
4,200 ft. 

Mount Orford...... On Orford Mountain, 15] 1938 9,970 |Altitude 2,860 ft. Skiing and golfing 

miles west of Sherbrooke. in season. 

Pare de In western part of Province] 1939 | 1,732,000 | Altitude 1,200 ft. Numerous lakes and 
Lavérendrye. 140 miles northwest of rivers. Trout, pike, pickerel and 

Montreal on both sides bass. Two establishments to accom- 

of route Montreal-Abi- modate travellers and stopping place 

tibi. maintained by Department of Game 
and Fisheries. 

Chibougamau Fish|30 miles west of Lake St.} 1946~ | 1,088,000 | Altitude 1,300 ft. Numerous lakes and 
and Game Re-| John. Strip 80 miles long rivers. Trout, pike and pickerel. 
serve. on both sides of Lake 

Chibougamau highway. 

Ontario— 

Algonquin........ In southeastern Ontario in| 1893 | 1,754,240 |Wilderness area, wildlife preserve. 
the District of Nipissing Hotels, summer cottage sites, camp- 

and the County of Hali- ing facilities, canoe trips, fishing, 
burton, 141 miles north bathing. 

of Toronto, 105 miles 

west of Ottawa. 

Rondeau......... 1In southwestern Ontario] 1894 5,120 |Partly cultivated, fine timber stands. 
in the County of Kent, Enclosed and wild animals. Fishing, 
20 miles southeast of duck - hunting, camping facilities, 
Chatham, 70 miles east summer cottage sites, restaurant, 
of Windsor. store, dance pavilion, other recrea- 

tional facilities. 

ONnetiCOs or sksichts. In northwestern Ontario} 1913 | 1,190,400 |Wilderness area, wildlife preserve. 
in the Rainy River dis- Camping facilities, canoe trips, 
trict. Southern boundary fishing. 
adjoins the International 
Boundary midway be- 
tween Port Arthur and 
Fort Frances. 

Ipperwash Beach..|In southwestern Ontario in} 1937 109 |Sand beach, woodland area. T'ishing, 
the County of Lambton, camping facilities, bathing. 
on Lake Huron, 100 
miles north cf Windsor, 

50 miles north of Chat- 
ham. , : 

Lake Superior..... In northeastern Ontario in| 1944 345,600 |Wilderness area, wildlife preserve. 
the District of Algoma, Fishing. 
on Lake Superior, 70 
miles (approx.) north of 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

MeV Aes bo eee In northwestern Ontario in| 1944 40,320 | Wilderness area, wildlife preserve. 


the Thunder Bay dis- 
trict. On north shore of 
Lake Superior, 40 miles 
northeast of Port Arthur 
and Fort William, 
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4.—Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of Provincial Parks— 


continued 
Date 
Province and Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
acres 
Saskatchewan—! 
Cypress Hills..... South of Maple Creek near| 1932 10,880 |Forest area. Bungalow, lodge and 
International Boundary. cabin accommodation, auto camp. 
Duck Mountain. ..|15 miles northeast of Kam-| 1932 51,840 |Forest and lake area. Beaches. Fish 
sack, and wild life. 
Good Spirit Lake. |20 miles west of Canora...| 1932 3,827 |Camp and pienic grounds. Fishing, 
swimming. : 
Greenwater Lake .| North of Kelvington......| 1932 22,240 |Forest and lake area. Swimming, 
fishing. 
Little Manito..... On Manitou Lake......... 1932 238 |Medicinal waters. Chateau, cabin 
and tourist accommodation. 
Moose Mountain...|15 miles north of Carlyle.| 1932 98,560 |Lake area. Poplar and white birch 
stands. Fishing. 
NIP Willeserceeeee 35 miles northwest of| 1934 161,280 |Lodgepole pine stands. Camping, trout 
Nipawin. fishing. 
Lac La Ronge.....|190 miles north of Prince] 1939 729,600 |ILake area. Spruce and poplar stands. 
Albert. Tourist accommodation, trout fish- 
ing. 
Alberta— 
Ghost River...... On Ghost and Bow Rivers| 1930 536 |Artificial lake. Cottages and picnic 
west of Calgary. ground. © 
Saskatoon Moun- |In Grande Prairie district.| 1930 3,000 |Mountain lookout. 
tain Reserve. 
Writing-on-Stone |On Milk River east and| 1930 796 |Natural obelisks with undeciphered 
Reserve. north of Coutts. hieroglyphics. Summer village. 
Saskatoon Island..|West of Grande Prairie...| 1932 250 |Picnic ground. 
Bad Lands North of Drumbheller..... 1934 1,800 |Fossilized remains of prehistoric 
Reserve. animals. 
Elkwater Lake....]On south shore of lake at} 1947 378 |Cottages, recreation and camp grounds. 
. foot of Cypress Hills. Limited accommodation for 
transients. 
Crimson Lake....|9 miles northwest of Rocky} 1948 900 |Cottages. Swimming, fishing, picnic 
Mountain House. and sports ground. 
Red Lodge....... 9 miles west of Bowden on} 1948 45 |Swimming. Picnic and sports ground. 
Little Red Deer River. 
Kinbrook Island..|fsland in Lake Newell, 9} 1949 90 |Island connected by causeway to lake 
miles south of Brooks. shore. Boating and swimming; re- 
creation and picnic grounds. 
Br. Columbia—! 
Strathcona........ Campbell River, Van-| 1911 529,920 |Oldest B.C. Provincial Park, situated 
couver Island. in the rugged centre of Vancouver 
Island.. Many glaciers, alpine mea- 
dows and lakes. Della Falls, one 
of the world’s highest. Undeveloped 
and mostly inaccessible. 
Mt. Robson....... Mt. Robson, adjacent to} 1913 513,920 |Rocky Mountain park featuring Mt. 


Jasper Park. 


Robson, highest peak in the Cana- 
dian Rockies, Berg Lake and im- 
pressive glaciers. Access to Berg 
Lake Camp by horse trail. 


1 Excludes 1 park in Saskatchewan, 16 parks in Alberta and 26 parks in British Columbia which are 


mainly of local interest. 


(See pp. 26-30 of the 1950 Year Book.) 
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4.—Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of Provincial Parks— 


Province and Park 


=“ 


Br. Columbia— 
con. 


Hohn Dean.::. ..<:. . 


Kokanee.2.... 6.6. 


Mt. Assiniboine... 


Nakusp Hot 
Spring. ~ 


Sir Alexander 
MacKenzie. 


Garibaldi......... 


Sooke Mountain... 


Keremeos 
Columns. 


Deriione ct. 


Peace Arch....... 


Wells Grey....... 


63207—33 


.|Crescent 


Location 


Sidney, near Victoria, 
Vancouver Island. 


Near Nelson, B.C........ 


South olBantt., pare eee 


Nakusp, Arrow Lakes, 
southeast B.C. 


Ocean Falls, west coast... 


Haney - Squamish, lower 
mainland, north of Van- 
couver. 


Victoria, Vancouver Island 


Keremeos, south central 
B.C., near U.S. border. 


Fort St. John, northeast 
B.C., near Alberta 
boundary. 


North Vancouver, lower 
mainland, B.C. 


Hedly, south central B.C. 


Beach, lower 
mainland near U. S§S. 
border. 


Salt Spring Island, south 
coast near Victoria. 


Salt Spring Island, south 
coast near Victoria. 


Bella Coola, Burns Lake. . 


White Rock, B.C., and 
Blaine, Wash., Interna- 
tional Boundary. 


_ continued 

Date 

Estab- Area 

lishe 

acres 

1921 98 
1922 64.000 
1922 12, 800 
1925 Bee 
1926 13 
1927 612.615 
1928 1,446 
1931 720 
1934 770 
1936 9,156 
1938 260 
1938 237 
1938 480 
1938 492 
1938 | 3,456,000 
1939 16 
1939 1,164,960 


North of Kamloops, B.C.. 


Characteristics 


Mountain viewpoint overlooking Saan- 
ich Peninsula and Gulf Islands. 
Primeval forests and wild flowers. 
Picnic grounds and _ hiking trails. 
Accessible by road. 


High mountain park featuring Kokanee 
Glacier and several scenic lakes, 
Fishing, mountaineering and skiing. 
Poor road and trail access. 


An outstanding area of Rocky Mountain 
scenery. Mt. Assiniboine and small 
lakes. Hiking, riding, fishing, skiing. 
Access by horse trail. 

Hot springs. Access by 8 miles of 

trail. 


Historic monument commemorating 
end of Sir Alexander MacKenzie’s 
famous overland journey. Accessible 
by boat. 


Outstanding scenic park with mountain 
lakes, peaks and glaciers, flower 
meadows and interesting geological 
features. Potential winter sports 
area. Access by trail from several 
points on the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway. 


Undeveloped mountain park, 


A columnar geological formation; not 
readily accessible. 


Community picnic ground. Fishing. 


Mountain. Winter-sport park with 
summer hiking, swimming and 
berry picking. Highway under 
construction. 


Scenic mountain lake. Fishing. Poor 
road, 


Ocean beach. Road access. 


Undeveloped forest park. 


Undeveloped forest park with scenic 
lookout. 


One of the larger wilderness areas in 
North America. Scenic boat tours 
and trail rides. Fishing, hunting. 


Landscaped international park featur- 
ing Peace Arch. Picnic grounds. 
King George VI Highway. 


Undeveloped lake and mountain park. 
Fishing and hunting. Access, poor 
road and trail. 
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4.—Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of Provincial Parks- 


concluded 
Date f 
Province and Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
acres 
Br. Columbia— ° 
cone ; ! 

Chasimiteenec:aete Clinton, central B.C.......] 1940 315 |Outstanding geological feature, a great 
chasm in the Interior Platea) 
adjacent to the Caribou Highway. 

Blk Pallsec sce. Campbell River, eastcoast| 1940 2,558 |A series of cascades and falls on Camp- 

Vancouver Island. bell River. Stand of giant firs. Adja- 
cent to hydro-electric installations. 

Englishman’s ‘Parke vallenec aver dace cae 1940 240 |Forest area traversed by a picturesque 

River. river containing falls and canyons. 
Pienic ground, swimming, camping 
and hiking. Accessible by highway. 

Little Qualicum {Qualicum Beach, adjacent} 1940 207 |Forest area traversed by a picturesque 

Falls. to Alberni- Parksville river containing falls and canyons. 
Highway. Pienic ground, swimming, camping 
and hiking. Accessible by highway. 

Silver Star...:.... Vernon, Okanagan, south] 1940 21,888 |Interior mountain park. Alpine scenery, 

central B.C. berry picking, skiing. Poor road 
access. 

Stamp Falls....... Alberni, Vancouver Island.| 1940 424 |Forest park with river falls, fish ladder 
and swimming pool. Picnic grounds, 
camping. Road access. 

ls bvenleseocomeonsc Big Bend Highway. Park] 1941 | 2,431,960 | Undeveloped forest and mountain area 

adjoins Jasper and Banff. bordering easterly portion of Big 
Bend Highway. 
Manning sececiee Hope-Princeton Highway| 1941 181,760 |A mountain park featuring Alpine 
south central B.C., near flower meadows and scenic fishing 
International Boundary. lakes. Wildlife sanctuary. Access- 
sible by highway. 
Darke Lake...... Summerland, South Okan-} 1943 5,472 |Typical scenic group of interior mount- 
agan. ain lakes. Fishing, hunting and 
boating. 

McMillan’ 290... Cameron Lake, Vancouver] 1944 337 |World -famous stand of virgin west- 

Island. coast forest, accessible on the 
Alberni-Parksville Highway. 

Cultus Lake...... Chilliwack, Fraser Valley,| 1948 950 |Summer park. Swimming, picnicking, 

lower mainland. fishing. Road access. 

Petroglyph........ Nanaimo, east coast, Van-| 1948 4 |Site of ancient rock carvings of un- 

; couver Island. known origin. Accessible by road. 
hows Ebnleee nec eanc Queen Charlotte Island...} 1948 480 |Largely undeveloped park. Picnic 


ground. 


Section 3.—Parks and Other Areas under the Federal 
District Commission* 


The Federal District Commission, known as the Ottawa Improvement Com- 
mission previous to 1927, was established by Parliament in 1899 for the beautification 
and improvement of the city of Ottawa, Canada’s Capital, by the construction 
and maintenance of parks and driveways. 


In 1927 the scope of the Commission’s operations was widened to include the 
adjoining districts, and its membership increased from eight to ten, including a 
representative of the city of Hull, Que. Subsequently the Commission was given 


* Revised by the Federal District Commission, Ottawa. 
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the additional responsibility of maintaining the grounds of all Federal Government 
Buildings at Ottawa and vicinity. By amendment to the Federal District Com- 
mission Act, 1946, the membership of the Commission was increased to nineteen, 
and made more national in its composition by the inclusion of a representative 
from each province of Canada. 


Departments of the Federal Government from time to time ask the Com- 

- mission to carry out improvements to the grounds of newly constructed Government 

buildings on the basis of full reimbursement for the actual costs entailed. The 

Commission has the trained personnel and the special equipment required for such 

work. Funds for the purposes of the Commission are provided by statutory grants 
and votes of Parliament. ; 


In the cities of Ottawa and Hull and immediate environs, an area comprising 
1,878 acres is administered by the Commission and eighteen parks have been 
developed. Twenty-two miles of landscaped driveways have been built and are 
being maintained. In addition, the large and beautiful area known as Gatineau 
Park, described below, has been established in the Laurentian Hills. 


Gatineau Park.—Gatineau Park, situated in the Province of Quebec about 
eight air miles from the Federal Capital, is the only National Park administered 
and controlled by the Federal District Commission. It comprises at present about 
24,000 acres of wooded hills, valleys, lakes and streams located in the southerly 
fringe of the Laurentians, the oldest mountains in Canada, and is being preserved 

~in its natural state for the enjoyment of the public. 


The Park is a game sanctuary. Deer, bear, fox, beaver, mink, raccoon and 
other fur-bearing animals are quite numerous. Well-located trails, picnic spots and 
camping sites have been provided for the pleasure and healthful recreation of the 
public. Gatineau Park furnishes excellent opportunities for the enjoyment of 
skiing and is the principal centre in the Ottawa district for this popular winter sport. 


Further development of this area is planned which will include an addition 
of 26,000 acres, overnight cabins, administration buildings, shelters, refectories, 
bath-houses and other structures. 


The Park is administered by a Superintendent and a force of five rangers who 
act also as game wardens, police constables and fire guards. 


The National Capital Plan.—The Master Plan to guide the long-range 
development of Ottawa and the 900 square mile National Capital District, which will 
create a Capital in keeping with Canada’s achievements and status as a nation, 
was completed at the end of 1948. The preliminary report of the National Capital 
Planning Committee and the Federal District Commission was tabled in the House 
of Commons on Apr. 30, 1949, and an outline of the Plan is given at pp. 18-20 of 
the 1950 Year Book. 


- The first contract under the Plan was let on Apr. 26, 1950, for the construction 
of a bridge connecting Elgin and Waller Streets and spanning the Driveway, the 
Rideau Canal, the railway tracks and Nicholas Street. The total length of this 
bridge will be approximately 2,000 ft. It will serve to relieve traffic congestion in 
Confederation Square and remove commercial traffic from Wellington Strect. 

Tenders were also called in the spring of 1950 for the construction of a railway 
cut-off line south of the built-up area of the city. The completion of this cut-off 
will permit the removal of the cross-town railway tracks. 
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Section 4.—Wildlife Resources and Conservation* 


The Canadian Wildlife Service.—The Canadian Wildlife Service of the 
Development Services Branch, Department of Resources and Development, is 
responsible for attending to wildlife matters coming within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government of Canada, except those within the purview of the National 
Museum and certain activities closely related to Indian Affairs. 

Its functions include conservation and management of wildlife in the North- 
west Territories; advising and co-operating with the National Parks and Historic 
Sites Division regarding fish and wildlife problems in the National Parks of Canada; 
and administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act (in conjunction with the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in co-operation with the provincial game 
authorities), the Northwest Game Ordinance and the Fur Export Ordinance (North- 
west Territories). The Canadian Wildlife Service also handles national and inter- 
national problems relating to Canada’s wildlife resources, and co-operates with 
governmental and other agencies having similar interests and problems in Canada 
and elsewhere. 

The Service issues permits for bird-banding in Canada, and is the Canadian 
clearing-house for bird-banding information. It issues permits to qualified persons 
to take migratory birds for scientific purposes. It also issues permits to take and 
possess migratory birds for propagating purposes; to collect eiderdown; to use fire- 
arms or other equipment for the control of migratory birds causing damage to 
agricultural, fishing or other interests; and to engage in the business of taxidermy. 

The Canadian Wildlife Service plans and carries out scientific investigations 
concerning numbers, food, shelter, migration, reproduction, diseases, parasites, 
predators, competitors and uses of wild creatures in Canada. In certain of such 
investigations, e.g., the mid-winter waterfowl inventory, it works in close co-operation 
with United States authorities conducting parallel studies. 

The Service is responsible for establishment and administration of bird sanc- 
tuaries under the Migratory Birds Convention Act. On Dec. 31, 1949, there were 
76 of these sanctuaries, with a total area of 1,800 square miles. 

The Limnology Section of the Service concerns itself with the maintenance 
and improvement of sport fishing, the control of aquatic and semi-aquatic insects, 
the control of alge, and other biological problems that arise in regard to water 
areas in the National Parks. It also acts in an advisory capacity to the Northern 
Territorial Administrations in connection with aquatic biological matters. 


MIGRATORY BIRD PROTECTION IN CANADA 


Canada includes within its borders a great variety of climatic and geographical 
conditions suitable for wildlife habitat in the temperate and frigid zones. Con- 
sequently, when first discovered by European explorers, Canada exhibited a 
remarkable variety and richness of bird and animal life adapted to these diverse 
conditions. The profusion of wildlife was in those early days practically unaffected 
by the primitive hunting methods of the aboriginal inhabitants, whose food and 
clothing requirements were largely supplied by the products of the chase. 

The progress of exploration and colonization, radiating from small coastal 
settlements begun in the 17th century, made tremendous inroads on the wildlife 
resources of Canada. Wild. animals and birds were driven out of wide areas by 
forest-clearing and cultivation of the soil. The process was accelerated during the 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, Deputy Minister, Department of Resources 
and Development, in the Canadian Wildlife Service. 
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19th century when rapidly growing population and more efficient killing methods 
brought about an annual slaughter—for food, clothing, commercial exploitation 
or even wanton love of destruction—far in excess of the natural increase. Some 
species were almost or entirely exterminated, and others saved only by the extent 
and inaccessibility of the wilderness to which their survivors retreated. 


Fortunately the same process of colonization which initiated this slaughter 
of wildlife operated, in course of time, to check it. The development of agriculture 
and industry made the new population less dependent on the wild resources of the 
country than the pioneer settlers had been. The growth of urban civilization 
favoured the spread of humane and thoughtful sentiments, of the realization that 
the creatures of the woods and lakes formed a natural resource of esthetic and 
economic value, and of the knowledge that these creatures are ours to preserve and 
use wisely as a sacred trust and not to destroy. At first these sentiments met with 
strong opposition, particularly on the outer fringes of settlement; but they made 
steady progress, and for many years they have been accepted by the great majority 
of Canadian people and have been made the basis of policy regarding wildlife resources 
by all governments of Canada. 


Migratory Birds in Canada.—More than five hundred different species of 
birds have been recorded in Canada. Omitting the few species that have been 
- represented only by accidental visits of individuals, we may classify these birds 
roughly in three groups:— 


(1) Birds that are permanent residents of certain regions. 


(2) Birds that spend the season for nesting and rearing of young in one part of Canada 
(a central or northern area), and the colder months in another part of Canada (a 
coastal or southern area) where the climate is more favourable. 


(3) Birds that nest and rear their young in Canada and migrate to spend the winter 
months in more southerly countries, principally in the United States. 


On account of the winter climate experienced over the greater part of Canada, 
the majority of Canadian birds—both species and individuals—fall into the third 
group of the above classification. Birds of this group belong, as a rule, to the 
species of greatest economic and esthetic value,-e.g., most kinds of ducks, geese 
and swans and of insectivorous birds and many sea birds. 


For this reason, the question of protection of bird life in Canada is not merely 
national in its scope, but has important international ramifications; it is par- 
ticularly affected by Canada’s relations with the United States. In the early years 
of settlement, the conditions which decimated the wild-bird population were very 
similar in Canada and the United States. The growth of humane sentiments 
followed a parallel course in both countries, and in recent years the community 
of interests and the firm friendship existing between them have been of inestimable 
value in working out schemes of bird protection whereby each nation co-operates 
with and complements the work of the other. 


Migratory Birds Convention Act.—Up to 1916, many laws of merely local 
_ effect had been passed in different parts of Canada and the United States for the 
protection or regulation of hunting of migratory birds. A handicap affecting all 
such laws was caused by the very nature of bird migration. The regular spring and 
autumn movements of ducks, for example, meant that the period of greatest con- 
centration of these birds fell at a different time of the year in States and Provinces 
in different latitudes. Local laws, naturally, fixed duck-hunting seasons to cor- 
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respond with the dates of greatest local abundance. Consequently, in spite of well- 
intentioned regulations for game protection, these birds were subjected to continuous 
hunting over almost the whole of their migration route and during unbroken periods 
ef long duration. 


In the early 20th century, it became clear to thoughtful observers in Canada 
and the United States that unless a co-ordinated scheme of protection was worked 
out by both countries many valuable species of migratory birds would become 
extinct. The problem was recognized as an international one and many diffi- 
culties had to be overcome before a solution could be found. Finally, the labours 
of conservationists and statesmen on both sides of the Border were crowned with 
suecess by the signing of the Migratory Birds Treaty at Washington on Aug.16, 
1916. 


The Migratory Birds Treaty between Canada and the United States may be 
considered the most important document in the history of wildlife conservation. 
It established for Canada and the United States (subject to ratification. by their 
respective legislative bodies) the principles of protection of migratory birds. It 
limited the length of shooting seasons for migratory game birds, and it protected 
most other migratory bird species not classed as game, with provision for collection 
of specimens for scientific purposes and for control of birds causing damage. 


On Aug. 29, 1917, the Parliament of Canada, by adoption of the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act, approved the Migratory Birds Treaty and ensured its 
execution in Canada. 


On Apr. 23, 1918, Regulations for carrying out the provisions of the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act were formulated by Order in Council. These Regulations 
established annual close seasons, varying according to locality and species, for 
migratory game birds, but provided that Indians and Eskimos might take scoters 
for food only, at any season. 


Under these Regulations migratory insectivorous birds and migratory non- 
game birds receive permanent protection, again with an exception in favour of 
Indians and Eskimos, who may at any season take auks, auklets, guillemots, murres 
and puffins and their eggs for human food and for the use of the skins of these birds 
for clothing. Special protection in the form of five-year and ten-year close seasons 
was afforded to a few species of game birds. In some cases, e.g., with regard to 
swans, cranes and most shore birds, these prolonged close seasons have been repeat- 
edly extended so that the birds receive virtually permanent protection. 


The Regulations also provide for the creation by the Government of Canada of 
bird sanctuaries, which are areas of special protection. Within a bird sanctuary, 
even the possession of a firearm or other appliance used for killing or capturing 
birds or the allowing of a cat or dog to run at large, except under special authoriza- 
tion, is prohibited. In approved instances individuals may be given permits to 
take a limited number of specimens for scientific use or to carry a firearm for the 
destruction of predatory animals. When a bird sanctuary includes private property, 
the regulation regarding cats and dogs may be waived to obviate hardship to their 
resident owners. 


The administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act, including estab- 
lishment and control of bird sanctuaries under the Act, is carried on by the Canadian 
Wildlife Service of the Development Services Branch, Department of Resources 
and Development, in conjunction with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in 
eo-operation with the provincial game authorities. 
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Migratory Bird Sanctuaries.—Before the Migratory Birds Convention Act 
was passed, there had been in Canada a number of public and private wildlife sanc- 
tuaries, parks and game preserves, within which a degree of protection was afforded 
to all non-injurious forms of wildlife. The first—and, for over 30 years, the only— 

bird sanctuary established by the Government of Canada was at Long Lake in the 
- Northwest Territories (now known as Last Mountain Lake, in the Province of 
Saskatchewan). An area of 2,500 acres in this district was, on June 8, 1887, “‘re- 
served from sale and settlement,’ and set apart as breeding grounds for wild fowl’. 
In 1921 this sanctuary, under the name of Last Mountain Lake Bird Sanctuary, 
was extended in area and brought under the provisions of the Migratory Birds 
Convention Act. It was transferred in 1930 to the Province of Saskatchewan, 
which still maintains it. 


The first bird sanctuaries to be set up under the Migratory Birds Convention 
Act were the Bonaventure Island-Percé Rock Bird Sanctuary and the Bird Rocks 
Bird Sanctuary. Both of these were authorized by the Federal Government on 
Mar. 29, 1919, after having been created by an Act of the Legislature of the Province 
of Quebec. 


The Bonaventure Island—Percé Rock Bird Sanctuary.—This Sanctuary consists 
of two parts, Percé Rock and the cliffs of Bonaventure Island, lying off the eastern 
tip of the Gaspe Peninsula in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The combined land area 
is small (only 32 acres) but the sanctuary is important, not only because of its 
historic priority but because of its quality as a bird refuge. 


Percé Rock is a limestone mass a few hundred yards off shore, dat 1,500 
feet long and 300 feet wide, with an isolated column close to its seaward end. The 
sides of the rock rise perpendicularly out of the sea to a maximum height of 288 feet. 
These cliffs are unscalable by man and inaccessible to predatory animals, thus 
making the area on top of the rock a refuge of unequalled security for sea birds. 
The rock gained its name from the fact that it was formerly pierced by two or more 
great archways. Only one of these archways now remains, collapse of another 
during the 19th century having produced the isolated column mentioned above. 
All sea waters within one mile of Percé Rock are included in the sanctuary area. 


During the nesting and brood-rearing season the top of Percé Rock is the abode 
of hundreds of double-crested cormorants and herring gulls, while small numbers 
of kittiwakes and guillemots nest on the sides of the Rock. 


The other part of this sanctuary consists of the cliffs on the seaward side of 
Bonaventure Island, about three miles from Percé Rock. These cliffs, about a 
mile and a quarter in length, are composed of red sandstone and attain a height of 
about 250 feet. 


The Bonaventure Island cliffs are pre-eminently the nesting-place of gannets. 
The number of gannets here, formerly exceedingly large, had decreased to a low 
point of 8,000 in 1919. Twenty-eight years of sanctuary protection increased the 
number to 18,000 in 1947, making this one of the four largest gannet colonies in the 
world. The cliffs are also used as nest-sites by herring gulls, black guillemots and 
other sea birds. 


Both Percé Rock and the Bonaventure Island cliffs can be closely viewed by 
visitors coming in boats from the neighbouring mainland. In consequence, this 
sanctuary is a famous tourist attraction, and has had an incalculable effect in spread- 
ing interest in bird life and its conservation. 
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The Bird Rocks Bird Sanctuary.—This Sanctuary consists of two sea-washed 
rocks in the central part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. These rocks were discovered 
in 1534 by Jacques Cartier, who noted enormous numbers of gannets there. Some 
authorities have estimated that as late as the early 19th century more than half 
of the world population of gannets nested on the Bird Rocks—a unique concentra- 
tion of bird life, because the exposed area of the rocks is given in the earliest records 
as only 14 acres and has since been reduced by erosion to less than half that size. 


Their small area and isolated situation did not protect the Bird Rocks from 
raids by fishermen and others on the birds and their eggs. These raids became 
fewer after a lighthouse was erected on the larger rock in 1869, but the construction 
of the lighthouse and associated buildings seriously reduced the available nesting 
area. The bird population was at a critically low point in 1919 when the sanctuary 
was set up to include the exposed rocks and all surrounding waters to a distance of 
one mile. 


Although now protected from human enemies, the gannet colony on Bird Rocks 
can never recover its former magnitude. In 1860 it was estimated to contain 
100,000 individua!s, but in 1932, after 13 years of protection, the number was 
placed at only 1,000. Rapid erosion of one of the rocks is believed to have forced 
part of the gannet population to found a new colony on Anticosti Island, 92 miles 
distant. In view of the history of erosion, the future of the colony is somewhat 
problematical. 


Other Sanctuaries.—Since the establishment of the two pioneer sanctuaries 
under the Migratory Birds Convention Act in 1919, scarcely a year has passed 
without one or more new bird sanctuaries being established. An interesting feature 
is that the creation of many of these sanctuaries was initiated by private citizens, 
who voluntarily petitioned to have their property placed under the sanctuary 
restrictions. Such public spirit is admirable and has been of particular aid to the 
cause of conservation because Federal Government policy is not to establish sanc- 
tuaries on private property without full consent of the owners. These sanctuaries 
on privately owned land vary greatly in extent: the smallest is Rideau Island Bird 
Sanctuary, covering only one acre, within the limits of the city of Calgary, Alberta; 
and the largest is Harrington Lake Bird Sanctuary near Ottawa, where a number 
of property-owners have co-operated to make eight square miles of forest, lake and 
cultivated land into a peaceful habitat for many species of aquatic and insectivorous 
birds. 


Sanctuaries established on Crown lands are, in general, much larger than those 
on private property and often consist of tidal-water areas, with or without islands 
or adjacent portions of the mainland being included. An example of this type is 
the Port Joli Bird Sanctuary near the southern extremity:of Nova Scotia: it con- 
sists of tidal-water areas in three separate inlets, including islets and rocks in those 
areas but not including any part of the mainland. Unlike many other migratory 
bird sanctuaries in Canada, this one has a year-round value, climatic conditions 
permitting its use throughout the winter by aquatic birds which nest in more 
northerly parts of Canada. 


The largest migratory bird sanctuary in Canada consists of part of Akimiski 
Island, in James Bay, and the waters bordering it. This Sanctuary covers 1,300 
square miles, of which land and fresh-water lakes constitute slightly more than 
one-half. Two other sanctuaries, covering mainland and tidal-water areas in the 
southeast quarter of James Bay, are respectively 68 and 110 square miles in extent. 
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Ducks and geese, which assemble on migration in these remote and sparsely popu- 
lated areas, required special measures for their protection when the construction 
of a railway from southern Ontario to James Bay and the increasing use of aircraft 
led to intensive hunting there. The three large sanctuaries mentioned have proved 
_ to be of inestimable value in maintaining the stock of these game birds. 


On rare occasions, it may be advisable to cancel a bird sanctuary but, in the 
main, sanctuaries are permanent. An example of a cause for cancellation is the 
drying up of a marsh area formerly used by waterfowl for nesting or breeding. 
Cancellation of the sanctuary would then free the area for agricultural or other 
purposes. Such cancellations have occurred on a few occasions but only after the 
most careful investigation has proved that the value of the area as a bird sanctuary 
has been permanently impaired. 


On Dec. 31, 1949, there were in Canada 76 bird sanctuaries controlled by the 
Government of Canada under the Migratory Birds Convention Act, scattered over 
the country from Atlantic to Pacific and occupying a total area of about 1,800 
square miles. This area may appear small in relation to Canada’s total area of 
nearly 4,000,000 square miles, but it must be borne in mind that the majority of 
migratory birds are given absolute protection at all times and in all parts of the 
country, and that hunting is prohibited in national and provincial parks, provincial 
game preserves and sanctuaries, and other restricted areas, while hundreds of thous- 
ands of square miles in the Northwest Territories are so thinly populated that within 
them wildlife suffers little molestation. 


The special protection afforded by Canadian migratory bird sanctuaries, many 
of which are strategically located at selected points on the great migration routes 
and in favourable breeding areas, is and will continue to be an important factor in 
the preservation of wild bird life in North America. 


PART VI.—CLIMATE, METEOROLOGY, ETC. 
Section 1.—Climate 


At pp. 41-62 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book there appears an up-to-date 
treatment of the Climate of Canada, Part I. Detailed tabulations for climatic 
factors covering a wide range of stations across Canada were published as Part II 
at pp. 35-70 of the 1950 Year Book. This material will not undergo revision for 
some time since the general characteristics of climate do not change rapidly and the 
tables were built up on the basis of long-term averages extending back in most 
cases for 50 years or more. 


Table 1, p. 44, gives temperature and precipitation data for 35 representative 


_ stations in Canada. 


Section 2.—Meteorology 
See list at the front of this edition, under the heading ‘“‘Climate and Meteor- 
ology”, for special material published in previous editions of the Year Book. 
Section 3.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


Information regarding the general adoption of standard time zones and the 
divisions within Canada is given at pp. 72-73 of the 1950 Year Book. 
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PART VII.—ASTROPHYSICS 


Major astronomical work is carried on by three Canadian institutions; the 
Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, Ont., the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, 
Victoria, B.C. (operated by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys), 
-and the David Dunlap Observatory, which is associated with the University of 

Toronto. Of the two Government institutions the Dominion Observatory at 
- Ottawa has specialized mainly in the astronomy of position in solar physics and in 
_ various branches of geophysical work, while the major effort in astrophysics has 
been concentrated at the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, B.C. 
The David Dunlap Observatory is a newer institution founded in 1935 with very 
fine astrophysical equipment of a kind similar to that in use at Victoria. It not 
only performs the function of a privately financed and administrated research 
institution but is also the nucleus of a university department of astronomy. A 
special article dealing specifically with the work of the Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory at Victoria, B.C., appears at pp. 63-71 of the 1948-49 edition of the 
Year Book. 


CHAPTER II.—HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PaGn 
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Section 1.—History 


For material published in previous editions of the Year Book on Outlines of 
Canadian History, Bibliography of Canadian History, and Historical Records, see 


list at front of this edition. 


Section 2.—Chronology 


Notse.—The Prime Ministers, dates of elections and lengths of sessions of Federal Parliaments are given 
in Tables 2 and 5, respectively, of Chapter III. Changes in Provincial Legislatures and Ministries from 


Confederation to 1923 are given at pp. 75-84 
therefore, not included in the Chronology. 


1497. June 24, Eastern coast of North America 


discovered by John Cabot in the service 


of King Henry VII of England. 

Cabot discovered Hudson Strait. 

Gaspar Corte-Real visited Newfoundland 
and Labrador on behalf of Portugal. 
Verrazano explored the coasts of Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. French 
claims to Newfoundland were based on 

his exploration. 

July 24, Jacques Cartier, on his first 
voyage, erected a cross at Gaspe, claiming 
the land for the King of France. 

Cartier, on his second voyage, explored 
the St. Lawrence to Stadacona (Quebec) 
(Sept. 14), and Hochelaga (Montreal) 
(Oct. 2). 

Cartier’s third voyage. 
cabbages, turnips, 
Cap Rouge River. 

1542-43. De Roberval and his party wintered 
at Cap Rouge, and were rescued by 
Cartier on his fourth voyage. 

1583. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, provided with 
letters patent by Queen Elizabeth, 
visited Newfoundland and _ formally 
proclaimed English sovereignty over it. 


1498. 
1501. 


1524. 


1534. 


1535. 


1541. He planted wheat, 


and lettuces near 


1603. June 22, Champlain’s first landing in 
Canada, at the site of Quebec. 

1604. De Monts settled colony on island in the 
St. Croix River. 

1605. Founding of Port Royal (Annapolis, N.S.). 

1608. Champlain’s second visit. July 3, Founding 
of Quebec. 

1609. ae Champlain discovered Lake Cham- 
plain. 

1610. James I granted a patent to John Guy of 


Bristol, for a ‘‘plantation’’ in Newfound- 
land, and settlement followed. 
1610-11. Hudson explored Hudson Bay and 
James Bay. 
1611. Brdlé explored the Ottawa River. 
1612. Oct. 15, Champlain made Lieutenant- 
General of New France. 
1613. June, Champlain ascended the Ottawa. 
1615. Champlain explored Lakes Nipissing, 
Huron, and Ontario (discovered by 
Briilé and Le Caron). 
First schools opened at Tadoussac and on 
the site of the city of Three Rivers. 
Arrival at Quebec of the first colonist, 
Louis Hébert and his family. 


1616. 
1617. 
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of the 1924 Year Book, from 1924 to 1937 at pp. 110-118 
of the 1938 Year Rook and from 1938-49 at pp. 86-98 of this edition. 


References to these matters are, 


1621. Code of laws issued and register of births, 
deaths and marriages opened in Quebec. 
Nova Scotia granted to Sir William 
Alexander by King James I 

Lake Superior discovered by Brflé. i 

First British settlement in Nova Scotia. 

New France and Acadia granted to the 
Company of One Hundred Associates. 

Port Royal taken by Sir David Kirke. 

Apr. 24, Treaty of Susa between France 
and England. July 20, Quebec taken 
by Sir David Kirke. 

Mar. 29, Canada and Acadia restored to 
France by the Treaty of St. Germain-en- 


1622, 
1623. 
1627. 


1628. 
1629. 


1632. 


aye. 

1633. May 23, Champlain made first Governor 

of New France. 

1634. July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 

1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes by 

Nicolet. 
1635. Dec. 25, Death of Champlain at Quebec. 
Founding of the first college at Quebec. 

1640. Discovery of Lake Erie by Chaumonot 

and Brébeuf. 

1641. Resident population of New France, 240. 

1642. May 17, Founding of Ville-Marie (Mon- 

treal) by Maisonneuve. 

1646. Exploration of the Saguenay by Dablon. 

1647. rat 16, Lake St. John discovered by de 

uen. 

1648. Mar. 5, Council of New France created. 

1654. August, Acadia taken by an expedition 
from New England. Population of 
Newfoundland estimated at 1,750. 

1655. Nov. 3, Acadia restored to France by 
Treaty of Westminster. 

Acadia granted by Cromwell to La Tour, 
Temple, and Crowne. 

The French landed soldiers and settlers 
and founded a colony and fortified 
harbour at Placentia, Newfoundland. 

Company of One Hundred Associates 
dissolved. April, Sovereign Council of 
New France established. 

Mar. 23, Talon appointed Intendant. 

Feb. - Mar. First Census: population of 
New France, 3,215. 

July 21, Acadia restored to France by the 
Treaty of Breda. 

Mission at Sault Ste. Marie founded by 
Marquette. 


1656. 
1662. 


1663. 
1665. 
1666. 
1667. 
1668. 


1670. 


1671. 
1672. 


1673. 


1678. 
1679. 


1680. 
1681. 
1682. 
1685. 
1687. 


1689. 
1690. 


1692. 


1693. 
1697. 


1698. 
POL, 


1702. 
1703. 
. 1708. 
1709. 


1710. 
1713. 


1720. 
1721. 


1728. 


1730. 
1733. 


©1734. 
1737, 
1743. 
1745, 


1748. 


1749. 


1750. 
1752. 


1754. 
1755. 


CHRONOLOGY 


May 2, Charter of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company granted. 

Population of Acadia, 392. 

Apr. 6, Comte de Frontenac appointed 
Governor. 

June 13, Cataraqui (Kingston) founded. 

Niagara Falls visited by Hennepin. ~ 

Ship Le Griffon built on the Niagara River 
by La Salle. First vessel to sail the 
Great Lakes. 

Population of Newfoundland, 2,181. 

Population of New France, 9,677. 

Frontenac recalled. Dela Barre appointed 
Governor. 

First issue of card money. 

Mar. 18, La Salle assassinated. 

June 7, Frontenac reappointed Governor. 

May 21, Sir William Phips captured Port 
Royal but was repulsed in an attack on 
Quebec (Oct. 16-21). 

Population of New France, 12,431. The 
French captured and burned St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. Oct. 22, Defence of 
Verchéres against Indians by Madeleine 
de Verchéres. 

Population of Acadia, 1,018. 

Sept. 20, By the Treaty of Ryswick, places 
taken during the war were mutually 
restored. D’Iberville defeated the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s ships on 
Hudson Bay. 

Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. 

Population of Acadia (north part of 
peninsula), 1,184. Newfoundland, British 
population, 3,575. 

Newfoundland French population, 466. 

June 16, ene ces Council of New I'rance 
became Superior Council. 

St. John’s, Newfoundland, captured and 
razed a second time by the French. 

British invasion of Canada. 

Oct. 13, Port Royal taken by Nicholson. 

Apr. 11, Treaty of Utrecht; French rights 
in Hudson’s Bay Company Territories, 
Acadia, and Newfoundland (except -for 
important fishing rights) relinquished 
to Great Britain. August, Louisbourg 
founded by the French. Population of 
New France, 18,469. British population 
of Newfoundland, 4,049. 


Apr. 25, Governor and Council of Nova 
Scotia appointed. 
June 19, Burning of about one-half of 


Montreal. Census population of New 
France, 25,923. 

Capt. Henry Osborne appointed first 
governor of Newfoundland. 

Population of New France, 34,753. 

Discovery of Lake Winnipeg by La 
Vérendrye. 

Road opened from Quebec to Montreal. 

Iron smelted on banks of St. Maurice. 

Jan. 1, The younger La Vérendrye dis- 
covered the Rocky Mountains. 

June 17, Louisbourg taken by Peperell and 
Warren. 


Oct. 18, Treaty of Aix -la- Chapelle. 
Louisbourg restored to France in ex- 
change for Madras, Inia. 

June 21, Founding of Halifax — British 


immigrants (2,544 persons) brought to 
Nova Scotia by Governor Cornwallis. 
Fort Rouillé (Toronto) built. 
British population of Newfoundland, 


6,900. 

Mar. 25, Issue of the Halifax Gazette, 
first newspaper in Canada. 

Census population of New France, 55,009. 


First post office established at Halifax and 
direct ‘mail communication with Great 
Britain. June 16, Surrender of Fort 
Beauséjour on the Isthmus of Chignecto 
to the British. Sept. 10, Expulsion of the 
Acadians from Nova Scotia. 


1756. 
1758. 


1759. 


1760. 


1762. 


1763. 


1764. 
1765. 


1766. 
1768. 


1769. 
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Seven Years’ War between Great Britain 
and France began. 

July 26, Final capture of Louisbourg 
by the British. Oct. 7, First meeting 
of the Legislature of Nova Scotia. 

July 25, Fort Niagara taken by the 
British. July 26, The siege of Quebec. 
July 31, French victory at Beauport 
Flats. Sept. 13, Defeat of the French 
on the Plains of Abraham. Death of 
Wolfe. Sept. 14, Death of Montcalm. 
Sept. 18, Surrender of Quebec. 

Apr. 28, Victory of the French under 
Lévis at Ste. Foy. Scpt. 8, Surrender of 
Montreal. Military rule set up in Canada. 

First British settlement in New Brunswick. 
The French briefly in possession of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris, by which Canada 
and its dependencies were ceded to the 
British. French fishing rights off New- 
foundland restored but Spanish rights 
given to the British. May - July 31, 
Rising of the Indians under Pontiac and 
defeat of British at Bloody Run. Oct. 7. 
Civil government proclaimed. Cape 
Breton and Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.) annexed 
to Nova Scotia: Labrador, Anticosti, 
and Magdalen Islands to Newfoundland. 
Nov. 21, General James Murray ap- 
pointed Governor-in-Chief. 

Aug. 13, Civil government established. 
Population of Nova Scotia, 12,998. 

Publication of the first book printed in 
Canada, ‘“Catéchisme du Diocése de 
Sens’. Population of Canada, 69,810. 

July 24, Peace made with Pontiac at 


Oswego. 

Charlottetown, De St. Jean (P.E.1.), 
founded. Apr. 11, Great fire at Mont- 
real. Apr. 12, Sir Guy Carleton (Lord 
Dorchester) Governor-in-Chief. 

Ile St. Jean (P.E.1.) separated from Nova 


Seotia. 


1770-72. Hearne’s journey to the Coppermine 


1774. 
1775. 


1784. 


1785. 
1786. 
1789. 
1790. 
Li. 


. Americans 


. Sept. 


and Slave Rivers and Great Slave Lake. 

June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 

May 1, The Quebec Act came into force. 
Outbreak of the American Revolution. 
Montgomery and Arnold invaded Can- 
ada. Nov. 12, Montgomery took 
Montreal. Dee. 31, Montgomery de- 
feated and killed in an attack on Quebec. 

defeated and driven. from 

Canada by Carleton. 

18, General Frederick Haldimand 

appointed Governor-in-Chief. 


. Capt. James Cook explored Nootka Sound. 
3. Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recognizing 


the independence of the United States. 
Organization of the Northwest Company 
at Montreal. Kingston (Ont.) and Parr- 
town (Saint John, N.B.) founded by the 
United Empire Loyalists. 

Nova Scotia divided into two provinces 
by the creation of New Brunswick with 
Col. Thomas Carleton as Governor. 
Cape Breton also separated. 

May 18, Incorporation as city of Parrtown 
(Saint John, N.B.) 

Apr. 22, Lord Dorchester again Governor- 
in-Chief. 

Quebec and Halifax Agricultural Societies 
_established. 

Spain surrendered her exclusive rights on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Dec. 26, The Constitutional Act divided 
the Province of Quebec into Upper and 
Lower Canada, each with a lieutenant- 
governor and legislature. Colonel J. G. 
Simeoe, appointed first Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Canada. John 
Reeves, first Chief Justice of Newfound- 
land, appointed. 
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1792. 


1793. 


1796. 
1798. 


1803. 


1806. 


1808. 
1809. 


1811. 


1812. 


1813. 


1814. 


1815. 


1816. 


1817. 


' ~ Gazette.. 


HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY 


Sept. 17, First Legislature of Upper Canada 

’ opened at Newark (Niagara). Dec. 17, 
First Legislature of Lower Canada 
opened at. Quebec. Vancouver Island 
cireumnavigated by Capt. Vancouver. 

May, Rocky Mountains crossed by ‘(Sir) 
Alexander Mackenzie, who reached the 
Pacific Ocean. York (Toronto) founded 
by Simcoe. July 9, Importation of slaves 
into Upper Canada forbidden. 

Government of Upper Canada moved 
from Niagara to York (Toronto). 

Ile St. Jean renamed Prince Edward 
Island: population 4,372. 

Settlers sent by Tord Selkirk to Prince 
Edward Island. 

Nov. 22; Issue of Le Canadien — first 
wholly French newspaper. First news- 
paper in Newfoundland, the Royal 

Population — Upper ‘Canada, 
70,718; ‘Lower Canada, 250,000; New 

- Brunswick, 35,000; Nova Scotia, 65,000; 
Prince Edward Island, 9,676. 

Simon Fraser explored the Fraser River. 

Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer ran from 

-.Montreal to Quebec. The ‘Coast of 

.. Labrador’, which was restored to Canada 
by the Quebec Act, 1774, re-annexed to 
Newfoundland. 

Lord Selkirk’s .Red River Settlement 
fount on land granted by Hudson’s 

Bay Company. _ Private ownership of 
land legalized in Newfoundland. 

June 18, Declaration of war by the United 
States. July 12, Americans under Hull 
crossed the Detroit River. Aug. 16, 
Detroit surrendered by Hull to Brock. 
Oct. 18, Defeat of the Americans at 
Queenston Heights and death of General 
Brock. 

Jan. 22, British victory at Frenchtown. 
Apr. 27, York (Toronto) taken and 
burned by the Americans. June 5, 
British victory at Stoney Creek. June 24, 
British, warned by Laura Secord, 
captured an American force at Beaver 
Dams. Sept. 10, Commodore Perry 
destroyed the British flotilla on Lake 
Erie. Oct. 5, Americans under Harrison 
defeated the British at Moraviantown. 
Tecumseh killed. Oct. 26, Victory of 
French-Canadian troops under de Sala- 
berry at Chateauguay. Nov. 11, Defeat 
of the Americans at Crysler’s Farm. 
British stormed Fort Niagara and 
burned Buffalo. 

Mar. 30, Americans repulsed at La Colle. 
May 6, Capture of Oswego by the British. 
July 5, American victory at Chippawa. 
July 25, British victory at Lundy’s Lane. 
July, British from Nova Scotia invaded 
and occupied northern Maine. Sept. 11, 
British defeat at Plattsburg on Lake 
Champlain. Dec. 24, Treaty of ee 
ended the war. Population — Upp 
Canada, 95,000; Lower Canada, 335, 000. 

July 3, Treaty of London regulated trade 
with the United States. The Red River 
Settlement destroyed by the Northwest 
Company but restored by Governor 
Semple. 

June 19, Governor Semple killed. The 
Red River Settlement again destroyed. 
July 18, First Treaty with the Northwest 
Indians. Lord Selkirk restored the Red 
River Settlement. Opening of the none 
of Montreal; first note issue Oct. 1. 
Population of Nova Scotia, 81,351. Wash. 
Bagot Convention with the United 
States, limiting naval armament on the 
Great Lakes, signed. First resident 
governor of Newfoundland appointed. 


1818. 


Oct. 20, Convention at London regulating 
North American fisheries. 


1819-22. Franklin’s overland Arctic expedition. 


1820. 


1821. 
1822. 
1824. 
1825. 


1826. 
1827. 


1829.: 
1831. 


1832. 


1833. 


1834. 


1836. 


1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


1842. 
1843. 
1844. 


1845. 


Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed to Nova 
Scotia. 


-Mar. 26, The Northwest Company ab- 


sorbed by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

W. E. Cormack’s journey overland across 
Newfoundland. 

Population of Upper Canada, 
of New Brunswick, 74,176. 

Opening of the Lachine Canal. Population 
of Lower Canada, 479,288; Newfound- 
land, 55,719. 

Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 

Sept. 29, Convention of London relating 
to the territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Population of Nova Scotia 
(not including Cape Breton), 123,630. 

Nov. 27, First Welland Canal opened. 

June 1, The North Magnetic Pole discov- 
ered by (Sir) James Ross. Population— 
Upper Canada, 236,702; Lower Canada, 
553,134; Assiniboia, 2,390. 

Representative government granted to 
Newfoundland. May 30, Opening of the 
Rideau Canal. 

Jan. 1, A Representative Assembly 
established for Newfoundland. Aug. 18, 
The steamer Royal William, built 
at Quebec, crossed the Atlantic from 
Pictou, N.S., to England. 

Feb. 21, The Ninety-T'wo Resolutions on 
public grievances passed by the Assembly 
of Lower Canada. 

July 21, Opening of the first railway in 
Canada from Laprairie to St. Jean, 
Que. First bank opened in Newfoundland 
—the Bank of British North America. 
Population of Newfoundland, 73,705. 

Report of the Canada Commissioners. 
Rebellion in Lower Canada (Papineau) 
and Upper Canada (W. L. Mackenzie). 
Nov. 238, Gas lighting first used in 
Montreal. 

Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower Canada 
suspended and Special Council created. 
Mar. 30, The Earl of Durham, Governor- 
in-Chief. Apr. 27, Martial law revoked. 
June 28, Amnesty to political prisoners 
proclaimed. Nov. 1, Lord Durham, 
censured by British Parliament, resigned. 
Population — Upper Canada, 399,422; 
Assiniboia, 3,966; Nova Scotia, 202,575. 

Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report submitted 
to Parliament. Oct. 19, Charles Poulett 
Thomson (lord Sydenham) arrived in 
Canada as Governor-in-Chief. - 

July 23, Passing of the Act of Union. 
First ship of the Cunard Line arrived at 
Halifax. 

Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada as the Province 
of Canada, with Kingston as capital. 
Feb. 13,° Draper-Ogden Administration. 
June 13, Meeting of the first united 
Parliament of Canada. Sept. 19, Death 
of Lord Sydenham. Population — Upper 
Canada, 455,688; Prince Edward Island, 
47,042. 

Aug. 9, The Ashburton Treaty. Sept. 16, 
Baldwin-Lafontaine Administration. 

June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. Dec. 12, 
Draper-Viger Administration. 

May 10, Seat of government moved from 
Kingston to Montreal. Population of 
Lower Canada, 697,084. 

May 28 and June 28, Great fires at Quebec. 
Franklin started on his last Arctic 
expedition. Population of Newfound- 
land, 96,295. 


150,066; 
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1846. 


1847. 
1848. 


1849. 


1851. 


1852. 
1853. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 
1860. 


1861. 


Three-fourths of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 


destroyed by fire. June 15, Oregon 
Boundary Treaty. June 18, Draper- 
Papineau Administration. First tele- 


graph, operated by Toronto, Hamilton 


and Niagara Electro-Magnetic Telegraph . 


Company, opened. 

May 29, Sherwood - Papineau Adminis- 
tration. Nov. 25, Montreal - Lachine 
Railway opened. 

Mar. 11, Lafontaine - Baldwin Adminis- 
tration. St. Lawrence canals opened to 
navigation. 

Apr. 25, Signing of the Rebellion Losses 
Act; rioting in Montreal and burning 
of the Parliament Buildings. Nov. 14, 
Toronto made the capital. Vancouver 
Island granted to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Population of Assiniboia, 5,391. 

Apr. 6, Transfer of the postal system from 
the British to the Colonial Government 
of Canada; uniform rate of postage intro- 
duced. Apr. 23, Postage stamps issued. 
Sept. 22, Quebec became the capital 
of Canada. Oct. 28, Hincks - Morin 
Administration. Responsible government 
granted to Prince Edward Island. Popu- 
lation — Upper Canada, 952,004; Lower 
Canada, 890,261; New Brunswick, 
193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 

July 8, Great fire at Montreal. 

Opening of Grand Trunk Railway from 
Montreal to Portland. 

June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States. Sept. 11, MacNab-Morin 
Administration. Seigneurial tenure in 
Lower Canada abolished.’ Secularization 
of the clergy reserves. 

Responsible government established in 
Newfoundland. Jan. 27, MacNab - 
Taché Administration. Mar. 9, Opening 
of the Niagara Railway suspension 
bridge. Oct. 20, Government moved to 
Toronto. 

The Legislative Council of Canada made 
elective. First meeting of the Legislature 
of Vancouver Island. Apr. 17, Quebec 
made the seat of government. May 24, 
Taché-J. A. Macdonald Administration. 
Oct. 27, Opening of the Grand Trunk 
Railway from Montreal to Toronto. 
Population of Assiniboia, 6,691. 

Noy. 26, J. A. Macdonald - Cartier Ad- 
ministration. Dee. 31, Ottawa chosen 
by Queen Victoria as future capital of 
Canada. 

February, Discovery of gold in Fraser 
River Valley, B.C. July 1, Introduction 
of Canadian decimal currency. Aug. 2, 
Brown-Dorion Administration. Aug. 5, 
‘Completion of the Atlantic cable; 
Aug. 6, Cartier- J. A. Macdonald Ad- 
ministration. Aug. 20, Colony of British 
Columbia established. Control of 
Vancouver Island surrendered by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

January, Canadian silver coinage issued. 

Sept. 1, Laying of the corner-stone of the 
Parliament Buildings at Ottawa by 
Edward, Prince of Wales. 

Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. Po- 
pulation — Upper Canada, 1,395,091; 
Lower. Canada, 1,111;586; New Bruns- 
wick, 252,047; Nova Scotia, 330,857; 
Prince Edward Island, 80,857. 


1862-63. May 24, Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 


1864. 


Administration. May 16; Sandfield 
Macdonald - Dorion Administration. 
Mar. 30, Taché - J. A. Macdonald Ad- 
ministration. Conferences on confedera- 
tion of British North America: Sept. 1, at 
Charlottetown; Oct. 10-29, at Quebec. 
Oct. 19, Raid of American Confederates 
from Canada on St. Albans, Vermont. 


1865. Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature resolved 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874 


1875 


1876 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


on an address to the Queen praying for 
union of the provinces of British North 
America. Aug. 7, Belleau- J. A. Mac- 
donald Administration. Oct. 20, Procla- 
mation fixing the seat of government at 
Ottawa. 


Mar. 17, Termination of the Reciprocity 
Treaty by the United States. May 31, 
Fenians from the United States, de- 
feated at Ridgeway (June 2), retreated 
across the border (June 3). June §, First 
meeting at Ottawa of the Canadian 
Legislature. Nov. 19, Proclamation of 
the union of Vancouver Island with 
British Columbia. 


Mar. 29, Royal Assent given to the British 
North America Act. July 1, The Act 
came into force; Union of the Province 
of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick as the Dominion of Canada; Upper 
and Lower Canada made separate prov- 
inces named Ontario and Quebce; 
Viscount Monck, first Governor General; 
Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. 
Nov. 6, Meeting of the first Dominion 
Parliament. 


July 31, The Rupert’s Land Act authoriz- 
ing the acquisition by the Dominion of 
the Northwest Territories. 


First negotiations for union of Newfound- 
land with Canada end in failure. June 22, 
Act providing for the government of the 
Northwest Territories. Nov. 19, Deed 
of surrender to the Crown of the Hudson's 
Bay Company’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red River 
Rebellion under Riel. 

May 12, Act to establish the Province of 
Manitoba. July 15, Northwest Terri- 
tories transferred to the Dominion and 
Manitoba admitted into Confederation. 
Aug. 24, End of Red River Rebellion. 

Apr. 2, First Dominion Census: population 
3,689,257. Apr. 14, Act establishing 
uniform currency in Canada. May 8, 
Treaty of Washington signed. July 20, 
British Columbia entered Confederation. 
The Dominion undertook to begin con- 
struction of a transcontinental railway 
within two years and to complete it 
within ten years. 

June 14, Canadian Pacific Railway general 
charter passed by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment authorizing construction of a 
transcontinental line by a private 
company. 

May 23, Act establishing the North West 
Mounted Police (R.C.M.P.). July 1, 
Prince Edward Island entered Con- 
federation. 

May 26, The Dominion Elections Act. 
Population of Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, 161,374. 

Apr. 8, The Northwest Territories Act 
establishing a Lieutenant-Governor and 
a Northwest Territories Council. April- 
May, Work on the Canadian Pacific 
railway as a Government line begun at 
Fort William. 

June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First sitting 
of the Supreme Court of Canada. July 3, 
Opening of the Intercolonial Railway 
from Quebec to Halifax. 

October, First wheat exported from 
Manitoba to the United Kingdom. 

July 1, Canada joined the International 
Postal Union. 

May 15, Adoption of a protective tariff 
(‘The National Policy’’). 
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1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1884. 
1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1890. 
LSO1e 


1892. 


1894. 
1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 
1901. 
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May 6, First meeting and exhibition of the 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts. 
May 11, Sir A. T. Galt appointed first 
Canadian High Commissioner in London. 
Sept. 1, All British possessions in North 
America and adjacent islands (except 
Newfoundland and its dependencies) 
annexed to Canada by Imperial Order in 
Council of July 31. Oct. 21, Signing of 
contract with the present Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. for the completion 
of the Canadian Pacific railway. 

Apr. 4, Second Dominion Census: popu- 
lation 4,324,810. May 2, First sod 
turned for Canadian Pacific railway as 
a company line. 

May 8, Provisional District of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Athabaska and Alberta 
formed. May 25, First meeting of the 
Royal Society of Canada. Aug. 23, 
Regina established as seat of government 
of the Northwest Territories. 

Aug. 11, Settlement of the boundary of 
Ontario and Manitoba. 

Mar. 26 - May 16, Riel’s second rebellion 
in the Northwest. Apr. 24, Engagement 
at Fish Creek. May 2, Engagemert at 
Cut Knife. May 12, Taking of Batoche. 
May 16, Surrender of Riel. July 20, The 
Electoral Franchise Act. Nov. 7, Last 
spike of Canadian Pacific Railway main 
line driven at Craigellachie, B.C. Nov. 16, 
Execution of Riel. 

June 13, Vancouver destroyed by fire. 
June 28, First through train of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway left Montreal 
for Port Moody. July 31, Census of 
Manitoba: population 108,640. 

Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
Apr. 4, First Colonial Conference at 
London. Apr. 16, Welland Canal opened 
for navigation. 

Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act abolish- 
ing separate schools. 

Apr. 5, Third Dominion Census: popu- 
lation 4,833,239. June 6, Death of Sir 
John A. Macdonald. 

Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, providing 
for arbitration of the Bering Sea Seal 
Fisheries question. July 22, Boundary 
Convention between Canada and United 
States. Fire destroyed the greater 
part of St. John’s, Newfoundland; 
$20,000,000 damage. 

June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. ; 
Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. Marie 
anal. Second confederation talks of 

Canada and Newfoundland fail. 

August, Gold discovered in the Klondyke. 
Railroad completed across Newfoundland 
from St. John’s to Port aux Basques. 

June 22, Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. July, Third Colonial Con- 
ference at London. Dec. 17, Award 
of Bering Sea Arbitration Court. 

June 13, The Yukon District established as 
a separate Territory. Aug. 1, British 
Preferential Tariff came into force. Aug. 
23, Meeting at Quebec of the Joint High 
Commission between Canada and the 
United States. Dec. 25, Imperial penny 
(2-cent) postage introduced. 

Oct. 11, Outbreak of the South African 
War. Oct. 29, First Canadian Con- 
tingent left Quebec for South Africa. 

Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. Apr. 26, 
Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 

Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
accession of King Edward VII. Apr. 1, 
Fourth Dominion Census: population 
5,371,315. Sept. 16- Oct. 21, Visit to 
Canada of the Duke and Duchess of 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 
1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


LOGIE 


1912. 


1914. 


LOTS; 


1916. 


Cornwall and York. Dec. 12, First 
transatlantic wireless signal received by 
Marconi at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Population of Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador, 220,984. 

May 31, Peace signed at Vereeniging 
ending the South African War. June 30, 
Fourth Colonial Conference at London. 
December, First message sent by wireless 
from Canada to the United Kingdom 
via Cape Breton, N.S. 

Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Boundary 
Convention. Oct. 20, Award: of the 
Alaskan Boundary Commission. ~ 

Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commission 
established. Apr. 19, Great fire at 
Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorporation of 
Edmonton. An Anglo - French Conven- 
tion settled the question of shore rights 
for French fishermen. France surrendered 
these rights in return for cash indemnities 
and territorial concessions in Africa. 

Sept. 1, Creation of the Provinces of 
ieee and Saskatchewan. 

Roald Amundsen, in the schooner Gjoa, 
arrived at Nome, Alaska, the first com- 
pleted traverse of the North- West 
Passage. June 24, First separate census 
of the three Prairie Provinces: popu- 
lation 808,646. Oct. 8, Interprovincial 
Conference at Ottawa. 

Apr. 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Conference 
at London. Oct. 17, Transatlantic wire- 
less open for public service. Dec. 6, 
First recorded passenger flight in Canada 
of a heavier-than-air machine (Dr. 
Graham Bell’s tetrahedral kite, Cygnet). 

Jan. 2, Establishment at Ottawa of a 
branch of the Royal Mint. July 20-31, 
Quebec tercentenary celebrations. Visit 
of George, Prince of Wales, to Quebec. 

Jan. 11, Signing of International Boundary 
Waters Convention between Canada and 
United States. Feb. 23, First flight in 
British Empire of a heavier - than - air 
machine under its own power piloted 
by a British subject (McCurdy’s Silver 
Dart at Braddock’s Bay, N.S.) 

May 6, Death of King Edward VII. 
Accession of King George V. Sept. 7, 
North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Eybita. 
tion Award of The Hague Tribunal 
defining United States fishing rights. 
Trade agreements made with Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and Italy. Oct. 11, 
Inauguration at Berlin (now Kitchener) 
of Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission’s transmission system. 

May 23 - June 20, Imperial Conference at 
London. June 1, Fifth Dominion Census: 
population 7,206,643. Population of 
Newfoundland and Labrador 242,619. 


Mar. 29 - Apr. 9, First Canada-West Indies . 


Trade Conference held at Ottawa. 
Appointment of Dominions Royal Com- 
mission. May 15, Boundaries Extension 
Act settling boundaries of Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. 

Aug. 4, War with Germany; Aug. 12, 
with Austria - Hungary; Nov. Ss with 
Turkey. Aug. 18-22, Special war session 
of Canadian “Parliament. Oct. 16, First 
Canadian Contingent of over 33,000 
troops landed at Plymouth, England. 

February, First Canadian Contingent 
landed in France and proceeded to 
Flanders. 

Jan. 12, Number of Canadian troops 
increased to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruction 
by fire of the Houses of Parliament at 
Ottawa. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces: population 1,698,137. Sept. 1, 
Corner-stone of new Houses of Parlia- 
ment laid by Duke of Connaught. 
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1917. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


1926. 


1927. M 


1928. 


1929. 


1930. 


Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference. 
Mar. 20 - May 2, Meetings at London of 
Imperial War Cabinet. Mar. 21 - Apr. 27, 
Imperial War Conference. Sept. 20, 


Parliamentary franchise in Federal elec- - 


tions extended to women. Dec. 6, Serious 
explosion at Halifax, N.S. 

June - July, Imperial War Conference held 
at London. Sept. 30, Bulgaria surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. Oct. 31, 
Turkey surrendered and signed armistice. 
Nov. 4, Austria - Hungary surrendered 
and signed armistice. Nov. 11, Capture 
of Mons. Armistice signed. 


‘Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


June 28, Signing at Versailles of Peace 
Treaty and Protocol. Aug. 22, Formal 
opening of Quebec Bridge by "Edward, 
Prince of Wales. Sept. 1, The Prince of 
Wales laid foundation stone of Peace 
Tower, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. 
Dec. 20, Organization of Canadian 
National Railways. 

Jan. 10, Ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles. May 31-June 18, Trade 
Conference at Ottawa between Dominion 
and West Indian Governments. July 16, 
Ratification of the Treaty of St. Germain- 
en-Laye. Aug. 9, Ratification of the 
Treaty of Neuilly-sur-Seine. Nov. 15, 
First meeting of League of Nations 
Assembly began at Geneva, Switzerland. 

May 10, Preferential tariff arrangement 
with British West Indies became effective. 
June 1, Sixth Dominion Census: popula- 
tion 8,787,949. June 20 - Aug. 5, Im- 
perial Conference. Nov. 11, Opening 
of Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment at Washington. Population of 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 263,033. 

Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Washington 
approved five-power treaty limiting 
capital ships and disapproving un- 
restricted submarine warfare and use of 
poison gas. Apr. 10, General Economic 
Conference at Genoa, Italy. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and the 
United States re perpetuating the Rush- 
Bagot Treaty regarding armament on 
the Great Lakes. Aug. 7, Allied Con- 
ference on war debts and reparations 
opened at London. Dec. 9, Reparations 
Conference opened at London. 

Oct. 1, Imperial Conference and Economic 
Conference at London, Newfoundland 
railway and subsidiaries taken over by 
the Government of Newfoundland. 

June 1, Census of Prairie Provinces: 
population 2,067,393. Oct. 19 - Nov. 23, 
Imperial Conference at London. Nov. 26, 
Hon. C. Vincent’ Massey appointed first 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States. 

ar. 1, Labrador Boundary Award by 
the Privy Council. June 1, Hon. Wm. 
Phillips, first U.S. Minister to Canada, 
reached Ottawa. July 1-3, Diamond Ju- 
bilee of Confederation celebrated through- 
out Canada. Oct. 4, First  air-mail 
service in Canada. November, Dominion- 
Provincial Conference at Ottawa. 

Apr. 25, Sir Wm. H. Clark appointed first 
British High Commissioner to Canada. 
May 31, Legislative Council of Nova 
Scotia ceased to exist, leaving Quebec 
the only province with a_ bicameral 
legislature. 

Dec. 14, Transfer of natural resources by 
Federal Government to Manitoba and 
Alberta. 

Feb. 20, Transfer of natural resources to 
British Columbia. Mar. 20, Transfer of 
natural resources to Saskatchewan. 
Oct. 1, Imperial Conference at London. 


1931. 


1932. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


1936. 


1937. M 


1938. 


1939. M 


June 1, Seventh Dominion Census: popu 
lation 10,376,786. Dec. 12, Statute of 
Westminster, establishing complete legis- 
lative equality of the Parliament of 
Canada with that of the United Kingdom 
and exempting Canada and the provinces 
from the operation of the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act and the Merchant 
Shipping Act, became effective. 

July 21-Aug. 20, Imperial Economic 
Conference at Ottawa. Aug. 6, Official 
opening of the Welland Ship Canal. 

Jan. 17-19, Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence. Newfoundland in financial straits 
owing to the depression; British Govern- 
ment asked to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate and make recom- 
mendations. 

Jan. 30, Newfoundland constitution sus- 
pended; a Commission of Government 
took office Feb. 16. 

Mar. 11, Bank of Canada commenced 
business. Dec. 9, Dominion - Provincial 
Conference at Ottawa; Naval Limitation 
Conference at London. 


Jan. 20, Death of King George V. Accession 


of King Edward VIII. June 1, Census 

of Prairie Provinces: population 2,415,545. 

July 26, Unveiling of Vimy Memorial in 

France by King Edward VIII. Dec. 11, 

Abdication of King Edward VIII and 

accession of H. M. King George VI. 

ay 12, Coronation of H. M. King George 
VI. July 8, Imperial Airways flying 
boat Caledonia arrived at Montreal from 
Southampton, inaugurating the experi- 
mental phase of the Transatlantic 
Airways. 

Mar. 4, Unanimous judgments of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in favour 
of the Federal Government on the 
Alberta constitutional references. (See 
1941 Year Book, p. 19, for further refer- 
ences to this subject.) Oct. 1, Occupation 
of Sudeten areas of Czechoslovakia by 
Germany. Nov. 17, Trade Agreement 
between Canada and United States 
signed at Washington. 

ar. 14, Invasion of Czechoslovakia by 

Germany. May 17-June 15, Visit of 

Their Majesties King George VI and 

Queen Elizabeth to Canada and United 

States. Aug. 24, German - Soviet Russia 

mutual non-aggression treaty signed. 

Sept. 1, Poland invaded by Germany. 

Sept. 3, War with Germany declared by 

the United Kingdom and France. Sept. 

10, Canada declared war upon Germany. 

Dec. 17, Canadian troops landed in 

United Kingdom. British Common- 

wealth Air Training Plan Agreement 

signed at Ottawa by United Kingdom, 

Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 


1940. Jan. 1, First municipal government in the 


1941. 


Northwest Territories inaugurated at 
Yellowknife. Apr. 9, Germany invaded 
Denmark and Norway. Apr. 25, Quebec 
women granted franchise in provincial 
elections and enabled to qualify as 
candidates for the Legislature. June 22, 
Armistice signed between France and 
Germany. Aug. 17-18, Conference on 
defences of the northern half of the 
Western Hemisphere held at Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y,; Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence created. 

Canada and the United States acquired 
bases in Newfoundland by 99-year lease. 
Jan. 14-15, Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence, called to consider findings of Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Re- 
lations, terminated without agreement. 
June 11, Eighth Dominion Census: popu- 
lation, 11,506,655. June 22, Germany 
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attacked Russia. July 13, Canada 
approved Anglo-Soviet treaty. Dec. 7, 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. Can- 
ada declared state of war with Roumania, 
Hungary, Finland and Japan. Dec. 8, 
Britain and United States declared war 
on Japan. Dee. 11, Germany, Italy and 
United States formally declared war. 

1942. Jan. 2, Signing at Washington of joint 
declaration by 26 nations (including 
Canada), binding each to employ its 
full resources against the Axis Powers. 
July 3, Formation of Canada-United 
States joint naval, military and air staff 
at Washington. Aug. 19, Raid on Dieppe 
by Canadian troops supported by 
British, United States and Fighting 
French troops; Canadian casualties 3,350 
out of 5,000 engaged. Nov. 9, Canada 
broke off relations with Vichy, France. 

1943. Jan. 14-24, Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt met at Casablanca 
to draft United Nations’ war plans. 
May 12, Fighting ended in North 
Africa. July 10, British, Canadian and 
United States forces invaded Sicily. Aug. 
10-24, Anglo-American War Conference 
held at Quebec city. Aug. 15, Canada 
and United States troops occupied 
Kiska Island in the Aleutians. Aug. 25, 
President. Roosevelt visited Ottawa, the 
first official visit by a United States 
President to Canada’s capital. Sept. 8, 
Unconditional surrender of Italy. Nov. 9, 
Canada signed UNRRA _  Agreemnt. 
Dec. 24, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
named Commander-in-Chief of Allied 
Forces for invasion of Europe. 

1944. Mar. 17, International air transport 
authority created to regulate air traffic 
among nations. Mar. 20, Lt. - Gen. 
H. D. G. Crerar appointed to command 
the First Canadian Army. May 1-16, 
Conference of British Commonwealth 
countries at London, England. June 6, 
Allied invasion of Western Europe com- 
menced. July 1-22, United Nations 
monetary and financial conference of 
44 nations held at Bretton Woods, 
N.H., U.S.A. July 23, The 1st Canadian 
Army commenced operations in Nor- 
mandy as a separate army. Sept. 
11-16, Second Quebec Conference at- 
tended by Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt. Sept. 16, 
Siegfried Line broken by Allied troops. 
The Federal Government recognized the 
Provisional Government of the French 
Republic. Nov. 1-Dec. 7, International 
Civil Aviation Conference of 54 nations, 
including Canada, held in Chicago, U.S.A. 

1945. Apr.25-June 26, United Nations World Se- 
curity Conference met at San Francisco 
to prepare a charter for a general inter- 
national organization. May 2, The war 
in Italy and part of Austria ended. 
May 7, Unconditional surrender to Gen. 
Eisenhower of the German Armed Forces. 
June 6, Establishment of Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(P.I.C.A.0.) by 26 nations, including 
Canada. July 4, Canadian military 
troops entered Berlin as part of the 
British garrison force. July 26, The 
Potsdam Declaration issued by the 
Allied Powers. Aug. 6, First atomic 
bomb dropped at Hiroshima, Japan. 
Aug. 6-10, Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence at Ottawa. Aug. 8, U.S.S.R. declared 
War against Japan. Aug. 9, Second 
atomic bomb dropped on the naval 
base of Nagasaki. Sept. 1, The Japanese 
officially laid down their arms. Oct. 16- 
Nov. 1, United Nations Food and 


Agriculture Organization Conference of 
29 countries, including Canada, held at 
Quebec city. Dec. 17-28, U.K., U.S., and 
U.S.S.R. announced agreements on the 
United Nations control of atomic 
power. Population of Newfoundland 
including Labrador, 321,819. 


1946. Jan. 10- Feb. 15, First General Assembly 


of the United Nations held at London. 
England. Jan. 24, Establishment of 
Atomic Energy Commission upon which 
Canada is represented. Feb. 6, Judges 
of International Court of Justice elected 
Canada for a 3-year term. Apr. 29, The 
Dominion-Provincial Conference (ad- 
journed Aug. 10, 1945) resumed its 
sittings, and adjourned without an 
agreement. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces: population 2,362,941. June 9, 
The Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie 
King established record for length of 
service as Prime Minister of Canada. 
June 21, A National Convention elected 
in the Island of Newfoundland to con- 
sider the economic situation and future 
form of government. June-Sept., The 
National Convention delegation at 
Ottawa discuss the basis for federal 
union of Newfoundland with Canada. 
July 29 - Oct. 15, Peace Conference at 
Luxembourg Palace, Paris, France, to 
study texts of treaty agreements drafted 
by Allied Foreign Ministers Council. 


1947. Jan. 14, Canada elected to Economic and 


Social Council of United Nations. 
June, A delegation from the National 
Convention went to Ottawa to discuss 
union between Newfoundland’ and 
Canada. June 10-12, President Truman 
visited Ottawa. July 31, Canada repre- 
sented at Imperial Privy Council meeting 
at London, England, for approval of 
marriage of Princess Elizabeth to Lieu- 
tenant Philip Mountbatten. Sept. 30, 
Canada elected to United Nations Se- 
curity Council for two-year term. Nov. 
20, Marriage of H.R.H. the Princess 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh, and 
H.R.H. Prince Philip, Duke of Edin- 
burgh at Westminster Abbey. 


1948. Jan. 8, General A. G. L. McNaughton 


appointed permanent delegate to the 
United Nations, The Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King established length-of- 
service record for any Prime Minister of 
the Commonwealth. July 22, Refer- 
endum in Newfoundland favoured con- 
federation. Oct. 6 - 27, Representatives 
of Canada and Newfoundland met 
at Ottawa to discuss final arrangements 
for Newfoundland’s entry into Con- 
federation. Nov. 14, A son (Prince 
Charles Philip Arthur George) born 
to Their Royal Highnesses, Princess 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip. Novy. 15, 
Governor General Viscount Alexander ac- 
cepted the resignation of retiring Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King. The 
Rt. Hon. L. S. St. Laurent became 
Prime Minister of Canada. Dec. 11, 
Agreement signed under which New- 
foundland was to enter Confederation. 


1949. Feb. 18, Royal Assent given to the Terms of 


Union with Newfoundland. Feb. 21, New- 
foundland’s Commission Government 
announced approval of the Terms of 
Union with Canada. Mar. 23, Royal 
Assent given to the North America Bill 


‘passed by the British Parliament for the 


union of Canada and Newfoundland. 
Mar. 31, Newfoundland became the 
tenth Province of Canada. Apr. 1, Sir 
Albert J. Walsh appointed first Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Province of 
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Newfoundland. Apr. 4, Canada signed. 


the North Atlantic Treaty at Washing- 
tonsa .C: Apr. 18, Ireland (Hire) 
became the Republic of Ireland. Apr. 28, 
India became a sovereign independent 
republic within the Commonwealth. 
May 17, Canadian Government granted 
full recognition to Israel. May 27, 
First general election in Newfound- 
land as a Province of Canada. July 13, 
Opening of first Provincial Legislature 
of Newfoundland at St. John’s. Aug. 24, 
Formal proclamation of North Atlantic 
Pact at Washington, D.C. Sept. 21, 
End of military government in Germany. 
Dec. 10, An amendment to the Supreme 
Court Act, giving final authority in 
judicial matters to the Supreme Court 
of Canada, received Royal Assent. Dec. 
12, Mrs. Nancy Hodges named Speaker of 
the British Columbia Legislature, the first 
woman to hold the office of Speaker in a 
Commonwealth legislature. Dec. 16, 
British North America Act amended by 
vesting in the Parliament of Canada the 
power to make amendments to the con- 
stitution of Canada. 


1950. Jan. 9-14, Canada represented at Com- 


monwealth Conference on Foreign Affairs 
at Colombo, Ceylon. Jan. 10-12, 
Federal - Provincial Conference held at 
Ottawa; Premiers of the ten provinces 
met with Prime Minister St. Laurent to 
discuss the question of constitutional 
amendments. Mar. 1, Supreme Court 
of Canada ruled that Federal Govern- 
ment Wartime controls were valid 
and that the decision remains with 
Parliament as to when the ‘emergency’ 
no longer exists. Mar. 27, The Prime 
Minister of Canada and the Premier of 
Ontario signed a formal agreement 
transferring to Ontario the Canadian 
water rights in the Niagara River. 
Apr. 1-3, Defence Ministers of the 12 
Atlantic Treaty powers at The Hague, 
Netherlands, approved a collective plan 
of self-defence against: aggression. The 
Minister of National Defence, was 
Canada’s representative. Apr. 25, Agree- 
ment with the Federal Government re 


construction of the Trans-Canada High- - 


way signed at Ottawa by Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia and Prince Edward 
Island. (See Construction Chapter.) 
April-May, Extensive damage caused by 
the Red River flood which reached 
maximum proportions in the Emerson- 
Winnipeg area by May 13: 700 square 
miles affected; damage estimated at 
$27,000,000. May 1, Construction 
started on the $95,000,000 interprovincial 
pipe line to carry oil from the Edmonton 
district to the head of Lake Superior. 
May 6, Disastrous fire at Rimouski, Que.; 
damage estimated at $10,000,000. May 9, 
Fire destroyed one-third of the village of 
Cabano, Que.; estimated loss $1,000,000. 
May 25, Railways awarded an additional 
increase of 3-4 p.c. freight rates by 
the Board of Transport Commissioners. 
May 29, The R.C.M.P. Supply Ship 
St. Roch, the first vessel to circum- 
navigate the Continent of North America, 


- reached Halifax, N.S., through the | 


Panama Canal to complete the voyage. 
June 26, The Minister of National 
Defence reported to the House of 
Commons, the invasion of the Republic 
of Korea by North Korean forces on 
June 25, indicating what the invasion 
meant in terms of the security of Canada. 
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June 27, The Security Council of the 


United Nations called upon the invading 
troops to cease hostilities. June 28, The 
United Nations Security Council issued 
a call to all 59 member nations for help 
to end the Korean conflict. Great 
Britain placed ships of the Royal Navy 
in the Far East at the disposal of the 


. United States. Australia sent a squadron 


of heavy bombers to Malaya to preserve 
British authority. Seoul, capital of 
South Korea, fell. June 29, Canada 
conferred with the United Nations 
in regard to the form aid from this 
country should take. Government of 
South Korea moved to Taejon. June 30, 
Three Canadian destroyers ordered to 
make ready to proceed to the East. 
Prorogation of Parliament. July 1-3, 
United States marines went into action 
with the South Korean land forces. 
July 5, The destroyers H.M.C.S. Cayuga, 
Athabaskan and Sioux left Vancouver 
escorted by the cruiser Ontario for Pearl 
Harbour. July 6, United Nations 
Security Council set up a United Nations 
command. July 8, General Douglas 
MacArthur appointed as Supreme Com- 
mander of the United Nations Security 
Council Forces. July 12, The three 
Canadian destroyers arrive at Pearl 
Harbour with orders to proceed to 
Korea under operational command of 
General MacArthur in defence of the 
Republic of Korea. July 15, Canada 
along with 51 member nations received 
a message from the United Nations 
asking for more help—particularly ground 
forces for Korean conflict. July 19, A 
non-combatant R.C.A.F. transport squad- 
ron ordered to join the United States air- 
lift in Korea. Navy, Army and Air Force 
regular strength ordered brought up to 
operational strength. July 22, The Right 
Honourable William Lyon Mackenzie 
King died at Kingsmere, Que., at the 
age of 75 years. Aug. 1, Death of Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
at Ottawa. R.C.M.P. took over policing 
of Newfoundland, including Labrador. 
Aug. 7, Announcement made, after 
special Cabinet meeting, of decision to 
create a special Canadian armed force 
for the United Nations, recruiting to 
start immediately. Aug. 8, Agreement 
reached re emergency industrial mobili- 
zation at meeting of Joint United 
States-Canada Industrial Mobilization 
Planning Committee at Ottawa. Aug. 9, 
Brig. J. M. Rockingham, C.B.E., 
D.S.0O., of Victoria, B.C.,. to head 
Canada’s United Nations brigade. Aug. 
10, Fifty-year treaty between Canada 
and the United States re increase in 
power output of Niagara River _put 
into effect by Niagara Power Pact 
signed by United States Senate. Aug. 15, 
A daughter (Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise) 
born to Their Royal Highnesses, Princess 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip. R.C.M.P. 
took over policing of British Columbia. 
Air Service Pact signed by Canada and 
New Zealand, providing for direct 
carriage of traffic between the two 
countries. Aug. 22-30, Country-wide rail- 
way strike caused most serious transport 
crisis in Canada’s history. Aug. 28, 
Parliament opened to deal primarily with 
the railway strike and the Korean and 
defence situations. Aug. 30, Royal 
Assent given to a Bill providing for the 
resumption of operations by the railways 
and for settlement of the dispute. 


(Continued in Appendix I of this Volume) 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. Appointments made after this Chapter went to press are 
given inthe Annual Register at the end of this volume. 


The government of Canada is provided for by the British North America Act 
(30-31 Vict., c. 3) of 1867.* This Statute of the United Kingdom Parliament, as 
from time to time amended, forms the written basis of the constitution of Canada. 
Subsequent sections of this Chapter describe the institutions, as at present con- 
stituted, by which Canada is governed. 


The several stages in the development of the status of Canada have been 
authoritatively described in the reports of successive Imperial Conferences including 
that held at London in 1926, which defined the group of self-governing communities 
consisting of the United Kingdom and the Dominions as ‘autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations”. That Conference also recognized that, as a consequence of this equality 
of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “‘is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the administration 
of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain’, and that “it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs”. Simultaneously, with this 
change in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there developed, as a complementary aspect of nation- 
hood, the assumption by the several Dominions of further responsibilities and rights 
of sovereign States in their relations with other members of the community of 


* See pp. 40-60 of the 1942 Year Book for text of the original B.N.A. Act and notes regarding amend- 
ments and modifications thereto. 
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nations. Membership in the League of Nations and, more recently in the United 
Nations, the exercise of treaty-making powers and the establishment of separate 
diplomatic representation in a number of foreign countries have characterized this 
phase in the growth of Canada. More explicit recognition of the implications of the 
principles of equality of status was accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931, 
which provided for the removal of the remaining limitations on the legislative 
autonomy of the Commonwealth nations. 


Thus Canada under the Crown, has equality of status with Great Britain and 
the other Commonwealth nations in both domestic and foreign affairs; its govern- 
ment advises the Crown in the person of the Governor General on all matters 
relating to Canada. Canada has membership in the United Nations; makes its 
own treaties; appoints its own ambassadors and other representatives abroad; 
levies its own taxes; makes its own laws which are executed by a government 
dependent on the will of a majority of the people; and maintains its own military, 
naval and air forces. In short, Canada has achieved the full status of democratic 
nationhood within the Commonwealth of Nations. 


PART I.—THE CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


The two basic characteristics of the Canadian constitution are that it is federal 
and that, apart from the federal aspect, it is modelled closely on the British 
Parliamentary system. 


Federation occurred in 1867 with the union of three colonies, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Canada, which was divided into two provinces, Ontario and 
Quebec. The colony of British Columbia joined in 1871 and Prince Edward Island 
in 1873. Three other provinces were created out of Hudson’s Bay Company lands 
acquired in 1868: Manitoba in 1870, and Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905. 
Newfoundland, by a majority vote in a national referendum taken on July 22, 
1948, decided to enter Confederation and union as a province of Canada took place 
on Mar. 31, 1949. 


The federal aspect of the constitution is defined by the British North America 
Act, 1867, and amendments. This Act divides the field of legislative and executive 
power between national and-provincial authorities. It provides also the legal 
framework for national and provincial political institutions, but leaves the provinces 
full discretion to amend their own constitutions, except with respect to the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor who is appointed by the Governor General in Council and is 
the formal head of provincial government, and except that no provincial legislative 
authority may invade the field allotted by the Act to the Parliament of Canada. 


Section 1.—The Evolution of the Constitution prior to 
Confederation 


- The process of the development of free government in the Dominion of Canada 
prior to Confederation is given in an article appearing at pp. 34-40 of the 1942 
Year Book. In an Appendix to that article, pp. 40-60, the text of the British 
North America Act is presented. 
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Section 2.—The Development of the Constitution since 
Confederation 


An article bringing the developments since Confederation up to 1943 is pub- 
lished at pp. 41-47 of the 1943-44 Year Book. See also list of Special Articles under 
“Constitution and Government” at the beginning of this volume. 


Section 3.—The Terms of Union of Newfoundland 
with Canada, 1949* 


An article on the Constitutional Development of Newfoundland prior to 
Union with Canada appeared at pp. 85-92 of the 1950 Year Book. 


In 1948, two national referenda were held in Newfoundland to decide the 
future form of government. At the second ballot, held on July 22, Confederation 
with Canada received 78,323 votes and the restoration of responsible government 
71,334 votes. Highteen of the 25 electoral districts as established in 1933 showed a 
clear majority for Confederation. On July 30, the Prime Minister of Canada 
announced that the result of the referendum was “clear and beyond possibility of 
misunderstanding”. He said that the Government of Canada would be “glad to 
receive with the least possible delay authorized representatives of Newfoundland” 
to negotiate Terms of Union. 


Negotiations opened at Ottawa on Oct. 6, 1948, and the Terms of Union were 
signed on Dec. 11, 1948. An Act to approve the Terms was passed by the Parliament 
of Canada on Feb. 18, 1949 (13 Geo. VI., c. 1). The Commission of Government 
of Newfoundland announced its approval on Feb. 21 and shortly afterwards a Bill 
to confirm and give effect to the Terms of Union was introduced in the British 
House of Commons and became law on Mar. 23 as the British North America Act, 
1949. In accordance with the Terms, Newfoundland joined Canada as its tenth 
province at midnight on Mar. 31, 1949. 


Under the Terms of Union, the Province of Newfoundland comprises the same 
territory as at the date of union with Canada and includes the Island of Newfound- 
land and islands adjacent thereto, and the Coast of Labrador as delimited by the 
Judicial Committee of the Imperial Privy Council in March, 1927. 


The British North America Acts, 1867 to 1946, except for such provisions as 
affect only one or more and not all the provinces, and the Statute of Westminster, 
1931, apply to the Province of Newfoundland in the same way as they apply to the 
other provinces of Canada. 


Representation in Parliament.—The Province is entitled to be represented 
by six members in the Senate and seven members in the House of Commons with 
readjustment from time to time (see p. 66, re distribution) in accordance with the 
British North America Acts and amendments. 


For the constitution of the Provincial Government of Newfoundland after 
Union see pp. 83 to 84. 


Financial Terms.—Under the Terms of Union, Canada assumes and provides 
for the servicing and retirement of stock issued on the security of Newfoundland 
under the Loan’s Act, 1933, and takes over the sinking fund established under that 


pews under the direction of A. D. P. Heeney, Under-Secretary of State, Department of External 
airs. 
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Act. The sterling debt to be assumed in this manner is about $63,000,000 net. 
Newfoundland is to retain its financial surplus accumulated during the War and 
post-war years, subject to certain conditions. 


A fixed annual subsidy of $180,000 and an adjustable annual subsidy of 80 cents 
per head of population of the Province (see Public Finance Chapter XXIV) is 
to be paid by the Federal Government for the local purposes of the Province and the 
support of its government and legislature, with the proviso that in no year shall the 
sums payable be less than those payable in the first year after the date of union. 
An additional subsidy of $1,100,000, payable for the same purposes as the various 
fixed annual allowances and subsidies paid from time to time to the Maritime 
Provinces, is to be paid to the Province of Newfoundland in recognition of its special 
problems by reason of geography and the sparse and scattered population. 


In order to facilitate the adjustment of Newfoundland to the status of a Province 
of Canada and the development of revenue-producing services, transitional grants 
are to be paid for 12 years, after the date of union, to the total amount of $42,750,000. 
For each of the first three years the transitional grant is to be $6,500,000. It will, 
thereafter, be reduced each year so that in the twelfth and final year it will be 
$350,000. A Royal Commission is to be appointed by the Government of Canada 
within eight years fromm the date of union to review the financial position of the 
Province and to recommend the form and scale of additional financial assistance 
if necessary. 


Tax Agreements.—The Government of Canada after the date of union will 
make an offer to the Province to enter into a tax agreement for the rental of the 
taxation fields for personal income, corporation income, corporation taxes and 
succession duties. The offer will be generally similar to that made to the other 
provinces (see Public Finance Chapter XXIV). An agreement to this offer as 
applying to Newfoundland would expire at the end of the fiscal year, Mar. 31, 1952, 
or at the end of the fiscal year, Mar. 31, 1957, at the option of the Government of 
Newfoundland. If the Government of the Province accepts the latter option the 
agreement will provide that the subsequent entry into a tax agreement by the 
Government of Canada with any other province will not entitle the Government of 
Newfoundland to any alteration in the terms of its agreement. 


Welfare Services.—The welfare and other public services provided from time 
to time by Canada for the people generally are, by the Terms of Union, to be extended 
to Newfoundland on the same’basis and subject to the same terms and conditions 
as in the case of the other provinces. These include unemployment insurance, 
family allowances, veterans’ benefits, merchant seamen’s benefits, assistance for 
housing and, subject to Newfoundland entering into the necessary agreements or 
making the necessary contributions, financial assistance under the Physical Fitness 
Act, health grants, and contributions under the Old Age Pensions Act for old age 
pensions and pensions for the blind. 


Miscellaneous Provisions.— Public services and works including the New- 
foundland railway, steamship and other marine services; postal and telecommuni- 
cation services; civil aviation; customs and excise; defence; certain technical surveys; 
protection and encouragement of fisheries; public radio-broadcasting system; 
and other public services of a nature similar to these provided at the date of union 
for the people of Canada generally, are to be taken over by the Federal Government, 
and the Province of Newfoundland is to be relieved of the public costs incurred 
for these services. 
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PART II.—ORGANIZATION 


The Federal Government consists of the King (represented by the Governor 
General) with the Privy Council (of which the Cabinet, or Ministry, is an active 
committee responsible to the Legislature for all matters of policy) as the Executive 
Branch; the Houses of Parliament as the Legislative Branch; and the courts as the 
Judicial Branch. There is no clearly defined separation of powers since those 
members of the Privy Council who are members of the Cabinet have seats in the 
Legislature and, within that body, in turn, the Senate exercises some judicial 
functions. Each of the provinces has a similar system. In both Federal and 
Provincial Governments there is responsible government, whereby the Ministry is 
answerable for its conduct to the elected representatives of the people in the House 
of Commons or the Legislative Assemblies. This device is not mentioned in the 
British North America Act but, except for some modifications to meet local con- 
ditions, British practice has been followed. Under the constitution the courts 
administer the law as it is drawn up and amended by the Legislature. 


Section 1.—The Federal Government 
Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Governor General.—The Governor General is appointed by the King 
(after consultation with the Canadian Government) usually for a term of five years. 
He is bound by the terms of his commission and instructions and can exercise only 
such authority as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his 
Ministry, which is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the Executive, 
summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament and assents to or reserves bills. 
New Letters Patent came into force on Oct. 1, 1947, whereby it is legally possible 
for the Governor General, on the advice of Canadian Ministers, to exercise any of 
the powers and authorities of the Crown in respect of Canada, without the necessity 
of a submission being made to the King. 


Salary and Allowances—The Governor General receives a salary of £10,000 
per annum charged against the consolidated revenue of Canada. He also receives 
a travelling allowance of $50,000 annually. 


1.—Governors General of Canada, Since Confederation 


Date Date of 
Name of Assumption 
Appointment of Office 

ViscounnsMonck: Gi@sM: Gays, Sat ss eee En Shee ee Lee June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
Horny bisGaryG:GuMe Gee eae) Sate ie ote ae ot cin Ree Rr eae tae Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
The Fart or ‘DUFFERIN, KP KeG: BatGECeM. Gitar Se eee May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
hh eu VARG UISKOR MORNE Kisl arGeGHM (Gee oes Se , eee eee Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
The Marquis or LANSDOWNE : COC Ger ne Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
LORD STANLEY OF SE RESTON: GiGsB at sper nc hie no brcsacis vk Ree rane May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
The Hart or ARERDEEN, K.T. Pane Ge octet Ol eG oe A May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
The Earu or Minto, CC WGo wet £0, Sah 1g Fat ee Ee Be Re aT, SS July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
HRS ASR Wig Cord Bay vic oe cores Ns Cornet eeepc eset eae yere EEN oo? Rasesres ah. ahslanches ie oars re ctarerod meta eee T Ore Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Firetp MarsHat H.R.H. The Duxs or Connauant, K.G.............. Marx? 21, 21911 | 2@cts ris tort 
The Duxks or Drvonsuirne, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V:O..............-. Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
GENERAL The Lorp ByYNG or Vimy, GOB SGC MiG MEVeO= oe. Augi*— 25 1921" Angeline OzE 
Viscount WILLINGDON or Rarron, G. CSa Gi Csr 4G bie yee Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 7 2;-1926 
The Ear or BessroroueH, G.C. Me fy Ree ete eee Feb; ~9,-1931 | Apr. 7245-1931 
Lorp TWEEDSMUIR OF ELSFIELD, GiGi MiGs Gi. ViO. Gehivis ree ae. . Aug. 10, 1985] Nov. 2, 1935 
Masor-GENERAL The EAR or ATHLONE, KG EPCs G:C BAG CMG 

GRORVEOPAD TS Ot Sere, ee ree ee ent Rae He en ae Apr. 3, 1940} June 21, 1940 


Firtp MarsHat Viscount ALEXANDER OF TuNIs, K.G., G.C.B., 
CAV Gs, Golo LS.O:. M.C., LL.D., A.D.C Teh ale Sead oe -.| Aug. 1, 1945} Apr. 12, 1946 
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The Ministry.—Canada’s system of government is based upon that of the 
British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry (composed of members of the House of 
Commons or the Senate) is responsible to Parliament. The Cabinet is actually a 
committee of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the 
features of the system, it may be sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to 
the House of Commons and, following established precedent, resigns office when it 
becomes evident that it no longer holds the confidence of the representatives of the 
people. Members of the Cabinet are chosen by the Prime Minister; each generally 
assumes charge of one of the various Departments of Government, although a 
Minister may hold more than one portfolio at the same time, or may be without 
portfolio. 


2.—Prime Ministers Since Confederation 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir JonN ALExANDER MACDONALD................ July 1, 1867 - Nov. 5, 1873 
2 FON cA LHXANDURtMAGCKENZINCK sacniioeh ofhctd ae ew 5s eee ee Nov. .7, 1873 - Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Jon ALEXANDER MACDONALD................ Oct. 17, 1878 - June 6, 1891 
4 Hon. Sir JoHNn JosepH CALDWELL ABBOTT................-. June 16, 1891 - Nov. 24, 1892 
5 Rt. Hon. Sir Joann Sparrow Davin THoMPSON............ Dec. 5, 1892 - Dec. 12, 1894 
6 Hong siraMACKENZIEIB OW ELE ae citancen. «ikl seh si. ben Dec. 21, 1894 - Apr. 27, 1896 
if Mpnigbit, CHARLES: NUPPE RE.” os. eden 5. Pace Res May 1, 1896- July 8, 1896 
8 IG ELON spit) WIGEREID: LAURIER s Se scccic ose Rolnbents July 11, 1896 - Oct. 6, 1911 
9 Rts HonSir RosERT LAIRD BORDEN: «4.056. . co hecho len Oct. 10, 1911 - Oct. 12, 1917 
: (Conservative Administration) 
10 Rt. Hon. Sir Rosert Larrp BorDEN............-000-e00+ Oct. 12, 1917 - July 10, 1920 

(Unionist Administration) 
11 REM ONS ARTHUR MEIGHEN: Aso ewan sins dle aelorcins July 10, 1920 - Dec. 29, 1921 


(Unionist—‘‘National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 


12 Rt. Hon. Wittiam Lyon Mackenzig KING................ Dec. 29, 1921 - June 28, 1926 
13 te Ons ARTHUR. MRIGHEN fae ta ee eee ce meee June 29, 1926 - Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon. Wm11aM Lyon Mackenzis KInGa,............... Sept. 25, 1926 - Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt. Hon. RicHarD BEDFORD BENNETT..............20000- Aug. 7, 1930 - Oct. 23, 1935 
16 Rt. Hon. Wimuuiam Lron Mackenziz KING................ Oct. 238, 1935 - Nov. 15, 1948 
17 Rt. Hon. Louis SrepHen St. LAURENT...........0.0.0000 Nov. 15, 1948 - - 


3.—Members of the Seventeenth Ministry as at Aug. 31, 1950 
(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Nortr.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in 
the 1912 Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions of the Year Book. 
Parliamentary Assistants to the Cabinet Ministers are given in footnotes to Table 9. 


Office Occupant rae 

Prime Minister and President of the King’s Dec. 10, 1941 
rivy Council for Canada..:.....0...5...5+ Rt. Hon. Louis StepHen St. LAURENT..... (Ne v.15. 1948 
Minister of Trade and Commerce............ Rt. Hon. Cuarence Dacatur Howe....... Tee ; ie ae 
Manister OleAgricultures.< -....ciacacs ses t tees Rt. Hon. JAMES GARFIELD GARDINER ...... Oct. 28, 1935 
Member of the Administration and Minister Jan. 23, 1939 
POUCH EOL UO] Oz. sa siik o te,c srasiew en ba cae Hon. James ANGus MacKINNON........... { Apr. 1. 1949 
Minister of Public NICER «ae sie sie oa HEE Hon. AutPHONSE FoURNIBR..............--- Oct. 6, 1942 


—_———____. 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 60. 
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3.—Members of the Seventeenth Ministry as at Aug. 31, 1950—concluded 


D f 
Office Occupant ‘App onthe ont 
Minister of ‘National Dletenee FA sec. Satie Hon) BROOKE CLAXTON. © 2c aera Oct. 13, 1944 
{ Dec. 12, 1946 
Minister of (bransportvs: co. 21 to seme <a Hon: LIONET CHEV RIGR.. sie soe bh? eee Apr. 18, 1945 
Minister of National Health and Welfare..... Hon. Pav JosrpH JAMES MARTIN........... (Bee. ie Fae 
A e ; ; Apr. 18, 1945 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General....| Hon. DouGLAs CHARLES ABBOTT............ (8 ec, 10. 1048 
Minister of National Revenue and Minister Apr. s11aelOas 
of Mines and Technical Surveys............ Hon, James JosepH McCANN............... ier 18. 1950 
Member of the Administration and Minister 
without Portfolio (Leader of the Govern- 
TEN GpllGUNOs Ses LE) asennad ere toe terete Hon. WisHart McLea ROBERTSON.......... Aug. 29, 1945 
aca 2, 1947 
Ministerzol Wa bOUrse re sae eae ee eee Hon. Miron Fowiter GREGG.............. Jan. 19, 1948 
. [Aug. 7, 1950 
Minister of Fisheries::.2..:f..e.<senteesesc<. Hon. Rorert WELLINGTON MayHew........| June 11, 1948 
Secretary of State for External Affairs....... Hon. Lester Bowies PEARSON............. Sept. 10, 1948 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General..... Hon. Sruart SINCLAIR GARSON............ Nov. 15, 1948 
Minister of Resources and Development...... Hon. Ropert HENRY WINTERS............. ees pee 
Secretary of State of Canada...........6..... Hon. EP GoRDON BRADLEY?) sess o.2e nee Apr. 1, 1949 
Minister of Veteran’s Affairs................. Hons HuGuEs UAPOINTE....-. 15.086 se-. seeks ie on ee 
Postmasters Generar. sain tcl oe cela Hon. GARRieL EDOUARD RINFRET.......... Aug. 24, 1949 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration..... Hon. WALTER EDWARD HaARRIS.......¢..... Jan. 18, 1950 


1Where two dates are shown, the first indicates the date of first appointment as a Minister of the Crown 
and the second the date of appointment to the portfolio held at present. 


4,—Members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, According to Seniority 
Therein,! at at Aug. 31, 1950 


Nortz.—In this list the prefix Rt. Hon. indicates membership in the United Kingdom Privy Council. 
Besides those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman P. Duff, G.C.M.G., retired Chief Justice of 
Canada, and the Rt. Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, Chief Justice of Canada, are members of the United 
Kingdom Privy Council. 


Date When Date When 
Name Sworn In Name Sworn In 

The Hon. Sir Auten Bristou The Hon. THomMas ALEXANDER 

EXCL D ESV OR TED IS Se eer ier etre Oct. 16, 1905 CRERAR...... Pa oF os 2 ere Cm 244 Octrl22 1917 
The Rt. Hon. Sir THomas Wuirtt.| Oct. 10, 1911 ] The Hon. Fremrna BiuaNcHARD 

The Rt. Hon. ArtHuR MricHEN..} Oct. 2, 1915 MoC orp rt 2 ae See July 13, 1920 
The Hon. Estorr Lron Parenaupe| Oct. 6, 1915 || The Hon. Henry HERBERT 

The Rt. Hon. Wir1am Morris STEVENS Sept. 21, 1921 

18 Mageist toga | ae Se ee Bebyel Sa) 190 G Hi aay eee Gi een eee a can 
Ac Frond Aveo Sa wie ei Dad Tad ’ 1017 The Hon. James Horace Kina....| Feb. 3, 1922 
The Hon. CHartEs CotquHOUN The Hon. Epwarp Jamzs 

BALUANTYNE-~c a6 os oes Oct. 3, 1917 McMURRAY............22.seeees Nov. 14, 1923 
The Hon. James ALEXANDER The Rt. Hon. CHaRiEs VINCENT 

Cernig cbetenbah nits) eh sag Oct. 12, 1917 MASSON. SB ea Sept. 16, 1925 
The Hon. SypNey CHILTON The Hon. CHartes AVERY 

ME WRURNRE cb nantce dia as snus be Octe 12.9197 IT OUTIININ TING eed Ges. oe keto cetept ee tectseans Mar. 1, 1926 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 61. 
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4.—Members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, According to Seniority 
Therein, as at Aug. 31, 195@—concluded 


Date When Date When 
Name Sworn In Name Sworn In 
The Hon. RayMonp DUCHARME The Hon. Wrw1aM FERDINAND 
IVUORUAN.D steve rete rer ei oa enecoealg July 13, 1926 ALPHONSE TURGEON............ Oct. 8, 1941 
The Hon. EUGENE PaQuEt........ Aug. 23, 1926 || The Rt. Hon. Louis SrepHen Sr. 
The Hon. Winiu1am Daum Euter..| Sept. 25, 1926 PAURANT sles oe bake feet, Dec. 10, 1941 
H.R.H. Tue Dvuxe or WiINDsor..| Aug. 2, 1927 | The Rt. Hon. Winston LEONARD 
The Hon. Cyrus MacmILiaNn...... June 17, 1930 || Spencer CHURCHILL............ Dec. 29, 1941 
ne Pee ARTHUR CHARLES July 31, 1930 The Hon. ALPHONSE FouRNIER?...| Oct. 7, 1942 
The Hon. Huon ALEXANDER , The Hon. Ernest BERTRAND..... Octae is, 9t942 
RETA et oe RA oN. Aug. 7, 1930 || The Hon. Leo Ricuer LaFiscuz.| Oct. 7, 1942 
The Hon. Donaup MatHESON The Hon. Brooker CiaAxTON?....... Oct. 138, 1944 
SU DMMERDAND =. sin chia secure perremiee Aug. 7, 1930 |) The Hon. ANDREW Grores Latra 
The Hon. AtrreD Dosen. Aug. 7, 1930 MGNATGHTONE. cco mokecee ee aoe Nov. 2, 1944 
The Hon. THomas Grrow Murpuy| Aug. 7, 1930 || The Hon. JosrpH ARTHUR JHAN...| Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Witt1am DuNcAN The Hon. Lionrt CHEVRIER?...... Apr. 18, 1945 
PPR RUD CMe cae wh kde beers June 17, 1931} The Hon. Pavut JosmpH JAMES 
The Hon. Rorert CHARLES MUASR TINPAGA sae teen oA ccarapoeiees b Apr. 18, 1945 
ACT ELEN WG ere, eects elo e hs Shee e one a8 Dec. 6, 1933 || The Hon. Douacias CHARLES 
The Hon. Grote STIRLING........ Nov. 17, 1934 PARROTS. - RE. eS Antes i Sak Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. GrorGe REGINALD The Hon. James JosepH McCann?.| Apr. 18, 1945 
CRN TS ee eee ene ree aie Aug. 14, 1935 || The Hon. Davin LauRENcE Mac- 
The Hon: Samurt GoBEIL......... Aug. 14, 1935 BARON Pee atts atobis cece tebe Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Lucren Henri GEnpDRON| Aug. 30, 1935 || The Hon. THomas Vien........... July 19, 1945 
The Hon. Wirru1aM Eart Rowez...| Aug. 30, 1935 || The Hon. Wisaart McLea 
The Hon. ONESmME GAGNON...... Aug. 30, 1935 ORE RTSONA herr ty qarke vee aes Sept. 4, 1945 
The Hon. CHartes GavAN Power.| Oct. 23, 1935 || The Hon. Mitton Fow.ter Greae?| Sept. 2, 1947 
The Rt. Hon. James LORIMER The Hon. RosERtT WELLINGTON 
Misia yay es eee ne SR Oct. 28, 1935 IMAAy tin WA Pe IS June 11, 1948 
The Hon. Josep Enom Micnavup.| Oct. 23, 1935 || The Hon. Lester Bowius Pearson?| Sept. 10, 1948 
The Rt. Hon. Clarence DrcatuR The Hon. Stuart SINcLAIR 
LOM een eee bigs Wk See she ae co Oct. 23, 1935 (GARSONS Set Mindenryseta yet aie Nov. 15, 1948 
The Rt. Hon. JAMES GARFIELD The Hon. Rorert Henry WintaRS?| Nov. 15, 1948 
GARDINER?.. Nov. 4, 1935 || The Hon. FReprRickK GORDON 
The Hon. James ANGus Mac- PSRADER Vor eee. Cece aera ees Apr. 1, 1949 
TGTSGS OSS Os GN te ie Jan. 23, 1939 || The Hon. CHaruzs JosHtT 
The Hon. Cot1n WILLIAM GEORGE IBUROHRLET eo C Acre ante ete Apr. 1, 1949 
(OTRO WAY ee Ges aes Ga ap neers July 8, 1940 || The Hon. Gasparp FautTevx...... May 16, 1949 
The Hon. Witu1aM Pats Muuock.| July 8, 1940 || The Hon.. Huceurs Lapornre?..... Aug. 25, 1949 
The Hon. Anaus Lewis Mac- | © The Hon. Gasrmet EpouarD 
DONALD see alban corcne oe iat ok July 12, 1940 UENE RMT? Sg state nerscaeiaucrsteh percte.« Aug. 25, 1949 
The Hon. LercHton Goipir Mc- The Hon. WatteR EDWARD 
CUES Si 2 Ge len oc Pl a Mar. 4, 1941 LAR RIS ee eee ee hee ae ees Jan. 18, 1950 
The Hon. JoszepH THORARINN The Hon. James LANGSTAFF 
BIE HORSON Sc vantndcat tons care cise + June 11, 1941 ES OWAMIAING cet eerie treet neta a tes Feb. 23, 1950 


1 As in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom, flees of His Majesty’s Privy Council 
for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being sworn in. 2 Ranks as a member 
of the Cabinet. 3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 


. 


5.—Duration and Sessions of Parliaments, 1936-50 


Norg.—Similar information for the 1st to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confederation 
“a oon ale be found at p. 46 of the 1940 Year Book; and that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments at-p. 53 of 
the 1945 edition. 


Sitting Date of Election, 
Order of Saadion Date of Date of Days of| Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament Opening Prorogation | Session | House of | Dissolution, and Length 
; Commons of Parliament 1,? 
Ist Feb. 6, 1936} June 238, 1936 139 91 
2nd set 14, 1937 | Apr. 10, 1937 87 62 Oct. 14, 19353 
: 3rd an. 27251938 tiuly <1, 1938 156 102 Nov. 9, 19354 
18th Parliament.}) 4+h | Jan. 12, 1939| June 3, 1939] 143 103 |f Jan. 25, 1940! 
; 5th Sept. 7, 1939 | Sept. 18, 1939 7 6 4y.,2m., 1éd. 
“(| 6th Jan. 25, 1940 | Jan. 25, 1940 1 1 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 62. 
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5.—Deuration and Sessions of Parliaments, 1936-50—concluded 


Sitting Date of Election, 

Order of acniOti Date of Date of Days of} Days of Writs Returnable, 

Parliament SI Opening Prorogation | Session] House of | Dissolution and Length 

Commons of Parliament 1.2 
Ist May 16, 1940 | Nov. 5, 1940 174 61 
apd Nov. 7, 1940 den. 21, 1942 441 iy Tees 26, 19403 
° 3r Jan. 22, 1942 an. 27, 1943 371 12 pr. 17, 19404 
\9th Parliament®.;! 4in | Jan. 28, 1943 | Jan. 26, 1944| 364 120 |{ Apr. 16, 19455 
5th Jan. 27, 1944] Jan. 31, 1945 371 136 5 y. 
6th Mar. 19, 1945} Apr. 16, 1945 29 19 
1st Sept. 6, 1945 | Dec. 18, 1945 104 76 
Qnd | Mar. 14, 1946| Aug. 31, 1946] 171 1190/1 SUR eae 
20th Parliament... 3rd Jan. 30, 1947] July 17, 1947 169 115 e . 30. 19495 
4th | Dec. 5, 1947 | June 30, 1948] 209 119 a eee 
5th | Jan. 26, 1949 | Apr. 30, 1949 95 59 vas , 
Ist Sept. 15, 1949 | Dec. 10, 1949 87 64 
2st Pariament.. 2nd | Feb. 16, 1950] June 30, 1950] 135 90 } entire 
3rd _ | Aug. 29, 1950 | Sept. 15, 1950 18 16 ug. 

1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parlia- 
ment in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election 
writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive (B.N.A. Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general 
election. ‘Writs returnable. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 During the war years 


Parliament was kept in almost continuous session. When prorogation took place it was followed immed- 
iately by a new session. During long adjournments provision was made whereby the Speaker could recon- 
vene Parliament before the date previously set for reassembly. 


Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The Legislative Branch of government, consisting of the Senate and House 
of Commons, is responsible for the enactment of all legislation. Bills may originate 
in either the Senate or the House subject to the provisions of Sect. 53 of the British 
North America Act, 1867, which restricts to the House of Commons the introduction 
of bills for the appropriation of any part of the public revenue or the imposition of 
any tax or impost. Bills must pass both Houses and receive the Royal Assent 
before becoming law. In practice most Public Bills originate in the House of 
Commons, although there has been a marked increase recently in the introduction 
of Public Bills in the Senate. For some years past all Private Bills have originated 
in the Senate. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, now 
has 102 members, the latest change in representation having been made on the 
admission of Newfoundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation 
in the Senate is traced at pp. 47-49 of the 1940 edition of the Year Book and is 
summarized, by provinces, in Table 6. Members of the Senate receive a sessional 
indemnity of $4,000. In addition they receive an annual expense allowance of 
$2,000 paid at the end of each calendar year. . 
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6.—Representation in the Senate, Since Confederation 
1915-| 1949- 
Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 1948 | 1950 
ee 24 | 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
ES ES, Oe ees eee ee oe 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 pel wae | 
MBtlantic Provinces)........... 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 30 


Newfoundland .<.00.. os .6...- oe aa me ae, wie ae A Bye Pik oa. 6 


ING VAUD COLIS (15.05. sions verses 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
New Brunswick............. 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island....... 435 = oe 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Western Provinces............ as 2 5 5 8 9 11 15 24 24 
Manitoba 8 tan 8h ethnics. oat 2 2 2 8 8 4 4 4 6 6 
British Columbia........... ves 8 8 35 3 BS 8 8 6 6 
Saskatchewan.............. \ 2 2 j 4 6 6 
BAUS ES 25 icsicel te. Godse iaccto ce if 4 6 6 
Motalls cc80 Seis kee’ 72 74 77 77 78 80 81 83 87 96 | 102 


7.—Members of the Senate, by Provinces, as at Aug. 31, 1950 


NECA Wh SES 2S a eesti oa ink a The Hon. Exvre BEAUREGARD 

Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of Parliaments. Lres~tm Cirare Moyer 

Leader of the Government.................. The Hon. WisHAartT McLeA RopeRtTSon 
Leader of the Opposition............. per ee The Hon. JoHn Tuomas Hata 


(Ranked according to seniority, by provinces. All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘The 
Honourable’’.) 


Province and Province and 


Name of Senator P.O. Address Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Newfoundland— Quebec— 
(6 Senators—3 vacancies) (24 Senators—2 vacancies) 
- Barrp, ALEXANDER Boyp..... St. John’s RayYMonp, Donat............ Montreal 
BEGTTON, FUAY oe)i).idse-asje otis baie St. John’s BALLANTYNE, CHARLES 
ISURKE, VINCENT P........:.. St. John’s (COTQUBOUN Dee mes eee Montreal 
MORACD SIVUCIEN: S2kee t,o ote Quebec 
PAQUNT WU GENE see coer e Rimouski 
Prince Edward Island— HuGessen, ADRIAN KNATCH- |- 
» (4 Senators—1 vacancy) BOUL eke Cay sta ha hts Montreal 
McIntyre, JAMES PeTer...... Mount Stewart FararpD, J. FERNAND.......... L’Islet 
Grant, Tuomas VINCENT, Howarb, CHARLES BENJAMIN.| Sherbrooke 
VIO tin Pe, hee, Re, E Montague BEAUREGARD, Enin........... Montreal 
Barsour, GreorGcE H..... ~....| Charlottetown Davip, ATHANASE............. Montreal 
: HusuHiIon, WILLIAM JAMES..... Westmount 
Gouin, LBon MERCIER........ Montreal 
Nova Scotia— MinING MCHOMAS heme ania soa ce Outremont 
(10 Senators) DuTReEMBLAY, PAMPHILE R&aL| Montreal 
Dennis, WituiaM Henry..... Halifax BoucHARD, TELESPHORE 
QuINN, FreLix PaTRICK........ Bedford AEN aoe tories ee ee te St. Hyacinthe 
MPPORE WILLIAM... .s.cclnaesc ss Lunenburg DDAIGLE: ARMAND !. 200 2 oe oe ot Montreal 
MacLennan, DOoNALD......... Port Hawkesbury |) VamuANcourRT, CYRILLE....... Lévis 
Rozertson, Wishart McLea..| Bedford INECOTS JACOB eee ee ans Sherbrooke 
KINuLEY, JOHN JAMES.......... Lunenburg FERLAND, CHARLES Epouarp..| Joliette 
McDownatp, Joun ALEXANDER.| Halifax Dupuis; VINCENT... 2:22... 5.5. Longueuil 
ComEAu, JosEPpH WILLIE....... Comeauville DESSUREAULT, JEAN Marin....| Quebec 
HSNOR, GORDON. B.........-5. Halifax Bourrarp, Paut Hrenri......| Quebec 
HawkKINs, CHARLES G........ Halifax Gopsovut, JosepH ADELARD....| Frelighsburg 
New Brunswick— Ontario— 
(10 Senators—8 vacancies) (24 Senators—2 vacancies) 
Bourque, THoMas JEAN...... Richibucto Harpy, ARTHUR CHARLES...| Brockville 
Venr0T, CLARENCE JosePH.....}| Bathurst AYLESWORTH, Sir ALLEN 
McLean, AuexaNverR New....| Saint John ISRISTOL PE oe canoe Toronto 
Pirm, Freperick WmuamM....| Grand Falls McGuire, Wiiu1am Henry....| Toronto 
Burcu, GeorGE Percivau..} South Nelson LAGASSE, GUSTAVE............ Tecumseh 
MMERSON, Henry Reap.....| Dorchester Wiuson, CAIRINE REAY....... Ottawa 


REDOONE, J.J. HAYES, >..5 0.6605 


Black’s Harbour 


Fauuis, IvA CAMPBELL......... 


Peterborough 
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¥.—Members of the Senate, by Provinces, as at Aug. 31, 1950—concluded 


DE ————————————————————————————_ nn EE 


Province and Province and 
Name of Senator P.O. Address Name of Senator P.O. Address 

Ontario—concluded Saskatchewan— (6 Senators) 

LAMBERT, NORMAN PLUATT..... Ottawa CaLpER, JAMES ALEXANDER....| Regina 
HaybENn, SALTER ADRIAN..... Toronto MarcotTtt, ARTHUR........... Ponteix 
Paterson, Norman McLeop..| Fort William Horner, RaupH ByRon...... Blaine Lake 
Durrus, JosEPH JAMES........ Peterborough AsELTINE, WALTER Mortey....| Rosetown 
Euter, Witt1AM Daum.......| Kitchener STEVENSON, JOHN JAMES...... Regina 
Daviss, WILLIAM RUPERT..... Kingston Woop hHomas) Heo oe Regina 
CAMPBELL, GorRDON PETER....| Toronto 

Taytor, Wimi1aM HoRACe..... Scotland 

BisHop, CHARLES LAWRENCE..| Ottawa 

Rorsuck, ARTHUR WENT- Alberta—(6 Senators) 

WORDT ft. seee en ee ee: Toronto BucHaNAN, Witt1am AsHBURY| Lethbridge 
Hurtusise£, JoserH Raouu....| Sudbury Bras, A RISTIDE 2) ..2 anes e ee Edmonton 
FARQUHAR, THOMAS.........- Little Current GrrsHAw, FRED WILLIAM..... Medicine Hat 
Foao, JAMES GORDON......... Ottawa Ross, GrorGe HENRY........ Calgary 
FRASER, Wint1aM ALEXANDER..| Trenton MacKinnon, James Anaus...| Edmonton 
Goutpina, Witt1aM Henry....| Seaforth STaMBAUGH, J. WESLEY....... Bruce 


GiapsTong, Rosert WituIAM..| Guelph 


British Columbia— 


Manitoba—(6 Senators) (6 Senators—l vacancy) 
Mu.turns, Henry ALFRED..... Winnipeg Kine, JAMES HoRAcg......... Victoria 
Haic, JoHN THOMAS.......... Winnipeg Farris, JOHN WALLACE DE 
Breaupien, ARTHUR Lucren...| St. Jean Baptiste BiQUE Te eo Re eee Vancouver 
Crerar, THomAs ALEXANDER.| Winnipeg TURGEON, JAMES GRAY....... Vancouver 
HowbsEN, JoHN PoWER....... Norwood Grove McKeen, STaNLEY STEWART. .| Vancouver 
Davis, JoaN CASWELL........ St. Boniface RNID? GHONOASS .-. cages oe oe New Westminster 


The House of Commons.—In Sect. 37 of the British North America Act 
of 1867 it was provided that “The House of Commons shall, subject to the provisions 
of this Act, consist of one hundred and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two 
shall be elected for Ontario, sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and 
fifteen for New Brunswick”. Further, under Sect. 51, it was enacted that, after 
the completion of the Census of 1871 and of each subsequent decennial census, 
the representation of the four provinces should be readjusted by such authority, 
in such manner, and from such time, as the Parliament of Canada provided, subject 
to and according to certain rules set out in the original Act. 


The representation of the provinces in the Federal Parliament as at 1867 
and the readjustments that took place with the admission of the newer provinces 
into Confederation and with each decennial census up to 1931, are outlined at 
pp. 57-59 of the 1946 Year Book. The numher of representatives of each province 
elected at each of the 21 general elections since Confederation is given in Table 8. 


8.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Federal General 
Elections 1867-1949 


1925 | 1935 
: ; 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 

Province or Territory | 1867 | 1872 1878 1882 1391 | 1900 1994 1911 | 1921 1926 | 1940 | 1949 

1930 | 1945 
Ontanioscnaeen tie meer 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 83 
Quebec ats aber 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 73 
INTO SCOULAS ice ecm 19 21 oT 21 PD Ne AD) 18 18 16 14 12 13 
New Brunswick........ 15 16 16 16 16 14 13 13 iff] 11 10 10 
IN RATIO] os doe ah acierne oitne ae 4 4 5 5 7 10 10 15 17 17 16 
British Columbia....... a 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 13 14 16 18 
Prince Edward Island...| ... a 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan.......... age ty Fes ae } 4 4 10 10 16 21 21 20 
VA DOruanetee mene bei AN 5 mee ae \ ji 12 16 17 17 
Vakon hoe ete Ne ea ae es aa HE a 1 1 1 if 1 
Newfoundland.......... see tee arr ioe nee app it awe ae a 


Totals............| 181 | 200| 206 | 211 | 215 | 213 | 214 | 221 | 235 | 245 | 245 | 262 
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Redistribution of Parliamentary Constituencies, 1947.—After the completion of 
the 1941 Census the redistribution required by the British North America Act 
following each decennial census was postponed. A resolution to that effect was 
presented to Parliament and forwarded to London in the form of an Address to 
His Majesty the King. His Majesty caused a Bill to be laid before the Parliament 

of the United Kingdom for the enactment of the provisions of the resolution; this 
_ was duly passed through all stages by July 22, 1943. The Bill provided that ‘‘not- 
withstanding anything in the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1940, it shall 
not be necessary that the representation of the provinces in the House of Commons 
[Canadian] be readjusted, in consequence of the completion of the decennial census 
taken in the year One Thousand Nine Hundred and Forty-One, until the first session 
of the Parliament of Canada commencing after the cessation of hostilities between 
Canada and the German Reich, the Kingdom of Italy and the Empire of Japan’’. 
During the first session of the Twentieth Parliament, the House of Commons and the 
Senate of Canada petitioned the Imperial Government, requesting an amendment 
to Section 51 of the British North America Act. As a result, that Section of the 
Act was repealed and the following substituted therefor :— 


(1) The number of members of the House of Commons shall be Two hundred and 
fifty-five and the representation of the provinces therein shall forthwith upon the 
coming into force of this section and thereafter on the completion of each decennial 
census be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time as 
the Parliament of Canada from time to time provides, subject and according to 
the following Rules: 


(a) Subject as hereinafter provided, there shall be assigned to each of the provinces 
a number of members computed by dividing the total population of the prov- 
inces by Two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the population of each 
province by the quotient so obtained, disregarding, except as hereinafter in” 
this section provided, the remainder if any, after the said process of division. 


(b) If the total number of members assigned to.all the provinces pursuant to Rule 
One is less than Two hundred and fifty-four, additional members shall be 
assigned to the provinces (one to a province) having remainders in the com- 
putation under Rule One commencing with the province having the largest 
remainder and continuing with the other provinces in the order of the magni- 
tude of their respective remainders until the total number of members assigned 
% is Two hundred and fifty-four. 


(c) Notwithstanding anything in this section, if upon completion of a computation 
under Rules One and Two, the number of members to be assigned to a province 
is less than the number of senators representing the said province, Rules One 
and Two shall cease to apply in respect of the said province, and there shall 
be assigned to the said province a number of members equal to the said number 
of senators. 


(d) In the event that Rules One and Two cease to apply in respect of a province 
then, for the purpose of computing the number of members to be assigned to 
the provinces in respect of which Rules One and Two continue to apply, the 
total population of the provinces shall be reduced by the number of the popu- 
lation of the province in respect of which Rules One and Two have ceased to 
apply and the number Two hundred and fifty-four shall be reduced by the 
number of members assigned to such province pursuant to Rule Three. 


(e) Such readjustment shall not take effect until the termination of the then 
existing parliament. 


““(2) The Yukon Territory as constituted by c. 41 of the Statutes of Canada, 1901, 
together with any part of Canada not comprised within a province which may 
from time to time be included therein by the Parliament of Canada for the purposes 
of representation in parliament, shall be entitled to one member.”’ 

Accordingly, by the Representation Act, 1947 (11 Geo. VI, c. 71) the total 
membership in the House of Commons was increased from 245 to 255 to be effective 
at the following general election. The representation of the various provinces ‘is 


shown in Table 8. 


| 638207—5 
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Under the terms of a Bill, assented to on Feb. 18, 1949, and entitled ‘An Act to 
approve the Terms of Union of Newfoundland with Canada’’, provision was made 
for the Province of Newfoundland to be represented by seven members in the 
House of Commons. This brought the number of Members of Parliament up to 262. 


The Opposition.—The Opposition occupies an essential place in constitutions 
based on the British Parliamentary System. Like many other institutions such 
as that of the premiership, for instance, it takes its place with the many unwritten 
arrangements, tested by time, that have been accepted and become firmly established. 


The choice of the Canadian electorate not only determines who shall govern 
Canada but, by deciding which party receives the second largest number of seats 
in the House of Commons, it settles which of the major parties becomes the Official 
Opposition. The function of the Leader of the Opposition is to offer intelligent 


_ and constructive criticism of the government of the day. 


When criticism by the Opposition becomes sufficiently effective if can overthrow 
the existing government and the Leader of the Opposition might then, as a result 
of the ensuing election, find himself the Prime Minister. 


Although the position of Leader of the Opposition is not recognized in the 
British North America Act, it received statutory acknowledgment in Canada in 
1927. The Senate and House of Commons Act of that year provided for an annual 
salary to be paid to the Leader of the Opposition in addition to his indemnity as a 
Member of the House. (See p. 72.) ‘ 


9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polied, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-First General 
Election, Jume 27, 1949. 


SDA Kees. | nee b aa Maes oa. % Reantnie wee wee ae The Hon. W. Ross MacponaLD 
Cletio Ot LHOxRLOUS. Bath dct eae ae Lxron J. RAYMOND 
Leader of the Opposition............0.+. GrEorRGE A. Drew 


Norse.—This information, except the population of constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief 
Electoral Officer, Ottawa. Party affiliations are unofficial. The vote is summarized by provinces in 
Table 11, p. 73. The leaders of the political parties are indicated by asterisks(*) and Parliamentary 
Assistants by footnotes. ; 


Popu- 


Province iediews Voters | Total | Polled Party 

and C a : on Votes by Name of Member! |} P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District 19 ae List | Polled ten ation 
er 


- 


Newfoundland—2 
(7 members) 


Bonavista- 
elnwillan eater amie 43,912 | 24,4117] 11,209'| 9,744r| Hon. F. G. Brapiey|Ottawa......... Lib. - 
Burin-Burgeo....... 41,395 | 21,8707] 13,6917] 12,590 |C. W. Carter...... Stsvonl s seta Lib. 
Grand Falls - White 
ESSN; soeniniare ee eee ae 44,627 | 27,5927} 14,2477) 12,301 |T. G. W. AsHpourNeE|Twillingate..... Lib. 
Humber - St. 
Georges sop a. sono 41,143 | 23,6837] 13,4617] 11,930 |W. R. Kent........ Corner Brook...|Lib. 
St. John’s Bast...... 48,811 | 27,8947] 18,170"| 9,912 |G. F. Hicearns...... St:.Jonn si... oe. (Gr 
St. John’s West..... 49,788 | 29,5317| 20,2917; 10,344 |W. J. Browne...... St. Jon Ss see bees 
Trinity-Conception..| 52,143 | 27,4587] 14,1217} 10,929 |L. T. Srick......... Bay Roberts. ..|Lib. 
P. KE. Island— 
(4 members) 
MSG hyd ce a eee 19,415 | 11,078"| 9,626"| 5,079 |T. J. Kickuam,.....|Souris.......... Lib. 
PLInGOeere teen 34,490 | 19,189") 17,140" hee tp ang pment Rai oye 
9 ; . OC, S, MOLURB,.. arlottetown..|P.C. 
Queens? teeter creveeee| 41,142 | 25,505] 41,6277 ie 652 \J. L. Dovatas...,../Charlottetown..|Lib. 
1 Successful candidate, — _ Population figures based_on the 1945 Census of Newfoundland. 
* Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Fisheries, ¢ Bach elector could vote for two candidates. 


ee 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-First General 
Election, June 27, 1949—continued. 


: Popu- Votes 
Province lation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
nd. Codes on Votes by Name of Member! |} P.O, Address Affili- 
Electoral District 1941 List | Polled | Mem- ation 
ber! 


No. No. No. No. 
_ Nova Scotia— ; 
(13 members) 


Annapolis-Kings.....| 46,612 | 30,786 | 26,497 | 18,202"|A. A. Expprxrn?....|Wolfville....... Lib. 
Antigonish- 
Guysborough...... 2650064) Ad, 30 Leh 12, 01ST Se7 5867 Soene KaRK.....).. 2, Antigonish...... Lib. 
Cape Breton North 
and Victoria....... 37,656 | 22,727 | 16,748 9,461 |M. MacLean....... Sydney Mines. .| Lib. 
’ Cape Breton South..| 77,637 | 44,508 | 33,374 | 15,057"|C. Gmuis........... Glace Bay...... C.C.F: 
Colchester-Hants...| 52,158 | 33,036 | 27,722 | 13,550 |F. T. Sranrienp.....)Truro........... IPEOx 
Cumberland..:..... 39,476 | 24,275 | 19,862 9.850) PCA Brack 25.528 ATierst mes PGs 
Digby-Yarmouth...| 41,887 | 26,112 | 20,716 | 11,084 x as Meno KIRK ass aennise Lib. 
; 33,4017|G. SNOR!....... Plaiiiaxs sees Lib 
Halifax?............. 122,656 | 90,803 |114, 201 pe PE DICE ye. oan Halifax hc sh Lib. 
Inverness-Richmond]| 34,864 | 20,843 | 15,775 | 10,584"|/W. F. CaRRoLu..... Margaree Forks.| Lib. 
AGUMENDUTE «xs... 2% 32,942 | 22,050 | 17,109 8,829") Hon. R. H. WintEers|Ottawa.........|Lib 
BOGOF oo 40,789 | 27,152 | 21,683 | 10,930 |H. B. McCuntocn. .| New Glasgow. .| Lib. 
DE SMEPH a sees a a: Liverpool....... Lib 


Queens-Shelburne...} 25,279 | 16,036 | 13,223 6,501 


New Brunswick— 
(10 members) 
@harlotte=....Jacck 224728 \oalovoole| 12/441 6,197 |A. W. Stuarg....... St. Andrews....|Lib. 


Gloucester......:... 49,913 | 26,819 | 21,362 | 14,759"/C. T. RicHarp..... Babunst. . eek Lib. 
USS Se ae eae 25,817 | 13,670 | 11,854 Sos As DD. bRGHRIE fy fs. Grandigue...... Lib. 
Northumberland....| 38,485 | 21,356 | 17,869 9,840 |G. R. McWuu1am...| Neweastle...... | Lib. 
Restigouche- 

Madawaska..:..... 61,251 | 33,520 | 24,587 | 15,919"|/B.: MicHaup5........ Campbellton... .| Lib. 
13400342) Sk peer at ee 34,348 | 22,137 | 18,435 9-501 LAI Brooks... & fe Sussex foc Ric, 
Saint John-Albert...| 77,248 | 54,124 | 38,691 | 18,6917/D. A. Riey........ Saint John...... Lib. 
Victoria-Carleton...| 38,382 | 23,025 | 19,122 | 10,429 |H. H. Harrretp....|Hartland....... AC 
Westmorland....... 64,486 | 46,352 | 36,417 | 20,649'|K. W. Grorae...... Upper Sackville] Lib. 
York-Sunbury..:... 44,743 | 30,359 | 25,099 | 12,158 |Hon. M. F. Greaa. .|Ottawa......... Lib. 

Quebec— 


(73 members) 
Argenteuil - Deux - 


Montagnes......... 39/416 |°25;359: |" 20,857 | 105500! |P2 VALOIS.....2.....<¢- Lachute........ Lib. 

WBEBTCOL i. Bi e.eie caldicie's 47,827 | 26,204 | 22,286 | 10,267 |R. Pounin.......... St.-Martin-de- 

Beauce........°. Ind. 
Beauharnois......... 35,487 | 24,463 | 16,900 | 11,631 |R. Caucuon........ Valleyfield..... Lib. 
Bellechasse......... 2ORA TUNE Ld, 2001 tebe s6e0) yp ogOM i =e ECAR Ding e. .' Quebec! te. =-44 Lib. 
Berthier- : 

Maskinongé........ 39,559 | 23,956} 20,210 | 11,770"|J. LANGLots......... Seeustitans. ak Lib. 
Bonaventure........ 39,196 | 20,425 | 17,123 | 9,802 |B. ARsmNAULT...... Quebech. -: S65. Lib. 
Brome-Missisquoi...| 33,927 | 21,552 | 15,926 8,831 |H.-A. Gosseuin.....|Farnham....... Lib. 
Chambly-Rouville..| 45,698 | 45,348 | 33,955 | 20,946 |R. Pinarp.......... Montreal....... Lib. 
Champlain. < 270s... 42,666 | 25,945 | 21,266 | 11,663 |J.-I. RocHErort....|Cap - de - la - 

Madeleine..... Lib. 
ONAGICAN 5 cscteie's 6 3 43-570: |. 26,593 |-19,593 | 11,304 |D. Gourn..........|Amos.....5...: Lib. 
Charlevoix.......... 38,231 | 21,111 | 16,890 9.543. | A. MALTATS... ... . 47: Sillery 25.2 Lib. 
Chateauguay-Hunt- 

ingdon-Laprairie....| 37,175 | 22,105 | 17,191 9.986 D.-E. BLACK. .22...2: tAubreyacsaes: 2 Lab: 
eMICOULITL,..<. eee 41,314 | 25,920 | 21,894 | 10,252 |P.-E. Gaanon...... Bagotville...... Ind. 
Compton-Frontenac.| 40,368 | 21,878 | 17,760 | 10,764 |J.-A. Brancuerts®. .|Chartierville. ..| Lib. 
Morchester - 2... 0.0%: 32,882 | 17,6907] 14,8611} 6,983"|L.-D. Tremstay....|St. Malachie....|Lib. 
Drummond- 

Arthabaska........ 54,128 | 36,8447] 23,192 | 16,899 |A. CrouTimr........ Drummondville} Lib. 
‘CATs ee ee 48,628 | 26,515 | 22,368 | 12,567 |J.-G. L. Lanators...]Quebec......... Lib. 
Gatineau. c2..s. 5... 32,898 | 19,381 | 15,148 9, 865"|L.-J. Raymonp’.....|Maniwaki...... Lib. 

I) Sa as 50,024 | 34,923 | 28,515 | 18,446'| Hon. A. FournimR..|Ottawa......... Lib. 
Tles-de-la-Madeleine.| 8,940 | 4,690} 4,394 | 2,203 |C.-A.-D. Cannon...|Quebec......... Lib. 
Joliette - L’ Assomp- 

tion-Montcalm..... 63,462 | 40,367 | 32,936 | 18,7557|/G.-E. LapaLME®..... Joliette......... Lib. 
Kamouraska........ 325741. 17,7567! 11,015 7,792 |\E. Marquis’........ Quebec xietien ib. 

1 Successful candidate. 2 Election declared void Feb. 23, 1950, see Table 10 for by-election. |? Each 
elector could vote for two candidates. 4 Appointed to the Senate May 2, 1950, see Table 10 for by-elec- 
tion. 5 Died Aug. 29, 1949, see Table 10 for by-election. 6 Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister 
of National Defence. — 7 Appointed Clerk of the House of Commons, Aug. 16, 1949, see Table 10 for 
Saas 8 Appointed to Superior Court at Quebec, Aug. 24, 1949, see Table 10 for by-election. 

4 leader of the Quebec Provincial Liberal party). Constituency vacant 


esigned, June 23, 1950 (to become 


4 at Aug. 31, 1950. 
63207—5} 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Hiected at the Twenty-First General 
Election, June 27, 1949—continued. 


Province 
and 
Electoral District 


Quebec—concluded 
abellepei ware 


WEVISM eon eee 
otpimerces.. sea 
Matapédia-Matane. . 
MérantiC.e..- eee eee 
Montmagny-L Islet. 
Nicolet- Yamaska.. . 
Pontiac- 
Témiscamingue.... 
Portneuls se. arc eee 
Quebec East........ 


Quebec South....... 
Quebec West......... 
Quebec - Montmor - 
CNG View Meee oe 
Richelieu-Verchéres 
Richmond-Wolfe.... 
IRGIMOUS Kien. ese 
Roberval. 20 sakes 
St. Hyacinthe-Bagot 
St. Jean - Iberville - 
Napierville........ 
St. Maurice-Lafléche 


Shettondstnsaeenooe 


Three Rivers....... 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges 
WValleneuvese.soenese 


Island of Montreal and 
Ile Jesus— 


Cartiens-. ee 
Hochelaga......... 
Jacques-Cartier.... 
Lafontaine......... 


Majisonneuve- 
Resemontac eee 
IMe@rGlGr cnt. ncea: 


Mount Royal...... 
Notre - Dame - de - 

Graces. 2: ie eee 
Outremont-St. Jean 
Papineal.c.ss Skt 
St. Ann.. Bie Xela 


Verdun- ‘La Salle.. 


Popu- 
lation, 
Census 

1941 


No. 


39,083 
29,131 


37,567 
39,951 
35, 452 
53,054 
50,910 
33,394 
43, 892 


37,085 
39,769 
67,559 


43,725 
49,577 


47, 899 


37,360 
51,804 


28, 856 
42,844 
42,466 
31,992 
49,965 
47,454 
52,061 
22,498 
49, 235 


3, 167 
66, 368 
41,759 
57,515 
54, 142 
50,302 


65,714 
50,735 


48 , 963 


57,485 
54, 492 
45,958 
48, 929 


61,291 
68,398 
59,679 
68 , 082 


49,015 
56, 109 
70,328 


1 Successful anise 
Mar. 15, 1950. See Table 10 for by-election. 
1949, see Table 10 for by-election. 
see Table 10 for by-election. 
Constituency vacant at Aug. 31, 1950. 


21,969 
15,017 


25, 238 
23,324 
18,210 
28,129 
27,288 
19, 434 
24, 462 


22,224r 
23,545 
45,311 


34,358 
30,492 


33,369 
24,060 
26,181 
30,014 
19,127" 
30,491 


25,241 
35,326 


16, 262 
27, 845 
31,770 
21,725 
26,621 
35,741 
31,633 
14, 887 
33,127 


37, 182 
40,507 
34,734 
36, 886 
35,316 
40, 464 


45,525 
39,930 


50,540 


43,291 
35,555 
37, 182 
29, 204 


46,570 
45,678 
37,583 
49, 862 


37,545 
35, 657 
50,789 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


No. 


18,117 
13,173 


20, 920 
19, 469 
15,764 
23,112 
22,897 
13, 299 
20,073 


18, 067 
18, 689 
35,389 


26, 568 
23,047 


26,033 
19,365 
20, 230 
24,375 
16,375 
16, 953 


18,323 
28, 123 


12,782 
22,074 
24,813 
16, 902 
16,799 
27,702 
25, 883 
11,404 
26, 128 


23,213 
26, 622 
25,359 
25, 162 
21,348 
28, 564 


30,941 
26,735 


34,521 


31,445 
21,615 
26,627 
20,456 


33,138 
29,555 
25,504 
29, 274 


22,445 
22,042 
36, 186 


Votes 
Polled Party 
by Name of Member! | P.O. Address Affili- 
Mem- ation 
ber! 
No. 
8,701 |H. CourTEmMANCHE..|Montreal....... eG 
7,084 |A. GAUTHIER....... St. Joseph 
a? Alms 25. mostlabs 
10,2757 \J. GAUTHIER >... eer Jonquiére.......| Lib. 
11, 7527) Ma BouRGEDA GS. fae8 Lauz0as-ee Lib. 
8,849 |Hon. H. Lapointe. .|Ottawa......... Lib. 
11) 5460 (ALP Conk rane Ottawass ate Lib. 
13,273 |J. LAFONTAINE...... Thetford Mines. | Lib. 
1050047) J LESAGHInn os QiebecsaeeeLe Lib. 
10,2038 Mes BOISVERT ie. cer Q@uebecas.4. ee Lib. 
7,817 |J. H. Provuproot....|Fort Coulonge. .| Lib. 
10;0328| PS GAUrHINR omen ¢ Deschambault..| Lib. 
25,832 |Rt. Hon. L.-S. Sr. 
DLAURENT*®..1.....-- Ottawsaiweenaee Lib. 
19,383 |Hon. C. G. PowrRr. .|Quebec......:.. Lib. 
1253915 | CSRARE NI ae Quebecsyntoen Lib. 
16,829 |W. LACRor....:..-. Quebec......... Lib. 
12,795 |G. CoURNOYER..... Sorel :x:. eeeers Lib. 
13,621 |E:-O. GIneRAS..... Marbleton...... Lib. 
11,708-|G. Breuzmen?.........| Rimouski....... Lib. 
Sel O32 | deel te DTONe ae ee Roberval ee Lib. 
14,702 |J. FonTAINB........ St. Hyacinthe. .| Lib. 
IGA CPA WAN ACreon Ghee, ditslienGeldade-coe Lib. 
13,898 |J.-A. RICHARD...... Shawinigan 
Haliseeeae coe Lib. 
6; Lid os BRISSON we. oe La Malbaie..... Lib. 
12,993"|/M. Botvin.......... Granby.) see Lib. 
12-116) |Me.GanGussss. cee Sherbrooke..... Lib. 
7,736"|L.-E. RoBERGE..... Rock Island... .|Lib. 
1E648) iB Rownior ee Riviére-du-Loup| Lib. 
18,304 |L. BERTRAND....... Ste. Thérése....| Lib. 
LOROLSa ie BALCH aceteeree Trois-Riviéres..|P.C. 
7.622) lie BEAD DOING =: 4 ELudSsonl =] eneee Lib. 
13975] Ase UMA Seraciee ania Malartic .| Lib. 
11,998 |M. Harrr3.......... Montreal....... Lib. 
Ifa liay (Lee IO RBNDINIS 5 oa eo Montreal....... Lib. 
15,298 |E. MarieRs......... Pointe Claire... .| Lib. 
125883; (Je Ge RATELDN. eee Montreal....... Lib. 
15,578 |Hon. E. BertRaAnp.5|Outremont.....|Lib. 
183202) |1us DMMERSo. eee: St. Laurent..... Lib. 
20,51271S. FoURNIER........ Montreal....... Lib. 
P04 1s ones Vie aNiee eae Point-aux- 
Trembles.....: Lib. 
21,6547)A. A. MACNAUGHTON|Montreal....... Lib. 
19,4697|F. P. WHITMAN..... Montreal. ...... Lib. 
16,215 |Hon. G. E. RInFREtT|Ottawa......... Lib. 
2 611s (Ce Flowmiia. eea. ee Montreal...:... Ind. 
149528) DS Pe Amana see Montreal....... Lib. 
21,399 |Hon. D.C. Assort..|Ottawa......... Lib. 
18) 8669 [AW DENisae...c eee Montreal....... Lib. 
16,313 |J.-A. BonnieR...... Montreal....... Lib. 
185/05. Re BEAUDRY =: 2. 2ee Montreal....... Lib. 
15,104 |Hon. B. Cuaxton...|Ottawa......... Lib. 
13,773 |Hon. G. Fauteuxs..|Montreal....... Lib. 
2£, 9032'P =H Cot nites sess Verciutissnes osc Lib. 
2 Died July 25, 1950. Constituency vacant at Aug. 31, 1950. 3 Died 


4 Appointed to Superior Court at Montreal, Aug. 24, 
5 Appointed to Court of King’s Bench at Montreal, Aug. 24, 1949, 
6 Resigned Aug. 23, 1950 (appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec), 
7 Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Labour, 


, 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-First General 


Election, June 


27, 1949—continued. 


Province 


an 
Electoral District 


Ontario— 
(83 members) 
Algoma East 
Algoma West 
Brantford 


eee ee 


Brant-Wentworth... 


Dufferin-Simcoe.... 


TA Sa ee Alaa 


Frontenac-Addington 
Glengarry 
Grenville-Dundas... 
Grey-Bruce......... 
Grey North 
Haldimand 
Halton 


ee ey 


Hamilton West 
Hastings- 
Peterborough 
Hastings South 
Huron North 
Huron-Perth 
Kenora-Rainy River 
ESCH peer ers 
Kingston City 
Lambton-Kent 


MPONGON ts oes. wa 


Norfolk 


OnpATIONs. on lee. 


xford 


Muskoka 


Peterborough West.. 
Port Arthur 


Ono uae S92. 4: 
Renfrew North 
Renfrew South 
Russell 


1 Successful candidate. 


for by-election. 
Assistant to the Minist 


Popu- Votes 
ation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
Cancas on Votes by Name of Member! | P.O. Address Affili- 
1941 List | Polled | Mem- ation 
ber! 
No. No. No. No. 
27,182 | 16,250 | 11,376 6,184')Hon. L. B. Prearson|Ottawa......... Lib. 
40,777 | 27,028 | 20,094 | 10,127 |G. E. Nrxon........ Sault Ste. Marie] Lib. 
40,071 | 30,467 | 23,651 | 12,565 |Hon. W. R. Mac- 
DONALD He sta ae Brantford... ... Lib. 
28,138 | 20,844 | 15,782 6,693 |J. A. CHaRutTon.....|Paris........... iG. 
29,253 | 18,321 | 15,084 UDG [Dod Bisa Bir gible eae DVIDIC Vo me nen oe Lib. 
53,568 | 42,294 | 34,550 | 18,1417/G. A. Drew*....... Occawea teen te lke 
38,197 | 18,632 | 13,612 6,352 |J. A. BRADETTE..... Cochrane.:..... Lib. 
28,940 | 20,052 | 13,483 7,639 |Hon. W. E. Rows..| Newton 
Robimsohin ae eG 
25,215 "|. 18,155 | 14,911 OF 9070 |DaMi JAMES. 50.5-0-. Bowmanville. ..|Lib. 
46,150 | 32,291 | 21,314 | 10,265 \C. D. Covte........ Straffordville...|P.C. 
53,457 | 41,393 | 32,086 | 16,709 |Hon. P. Marrin....|Ottawa......... Lib. 
ls Oo 120,490 | 219, 71d) 1) 102427, |S. M. GraARK.2.....” Ear rOwe eet Lib. 
82,146 | 53,986 | 36,007 | 15,620 |D. F. Brown...... Wika CSOT es. seats Lib. 
40,578 | 26,739 | 21,046 9,569 |D. MclIvor......... Fort William...|Lib. 
27,496 | 19,320 | 15,096 7,724 |W. R. AyteswortuH.|Cataraqui...... IPO 
18,732 | 10,586 8,748 4,809 |W. J. Masor........ Green Valley...|Lib. 
32,199 | 21,244 | 14,156 8,450 |A. C. Casse~man...|Prescott........ IPG 
34,830 | 22,691 | 17,810 | 10,528"|/Hon. W. E. Harris.|Ottawa......... Lib. 
34,701 | :237¢711_|_ 18, 982 9,949 |C. HE. BenneEtTT..... Meatordin. 0.63 Lib. 
21,854 | 14,401 | 11,621 5,4382t1|A. E. CatHerwoonp.|Hagersville..... JER 
28,515 | 23,953 | 19,626 9,546 }H. CLEAVER........ Burne tons... Lib. 
OSs419) (P48, 666. | 35,707. J014.035, Ac. El. Ross. ...... Elana toner Lib. 
59,358 | 40,982] 28,645 | 12,324 |Hon. C. Grpson?....|Ottawa......... Lib. 
26,894 | 15,693 | 12,065 6,578 |G. 8S. WarTs........ Mia dockets oaks eae. 
43,580 | 31,109 | 25,489 | 13,099 |F. S. Fotuwe.w..... Bellevilles 2 oa abs 
25,524 | 17,074 | 14,046 6,986 |L. E. Carpirr...... Brussels........ Pe: 
25,636 | 17,241 | 14,355 | 7,000 |A. Y. McLuan...... Seatorth..... 0. ib. 
47,743 | 27,784 | 20,381 | 11,297 |W. M. Benrpicxson.|Kenora......... Lib.-Lab 
,474 | 35,920 | 28,610 | 14,903 |B. Hurrman........ Blenheim. .oe.8 aloe 
33,306 | 23,787 | 18,877 | 10,045 |W. J. Henperson...|Kingston....... Lib. 
34,909 | 22,799 | 18,014 9,674 |H. A. MacKenzir..|Watford........ Lib. 
35,762 | 28,578 | 20,931 9,730 |J. W. MurpuHy...... Camlachie...... LOE 
33,143 | 22,598 | 18,393 | 10,921 |W. G. Buarr...-.... SUH elle abs Meaicio eee IEG. 
36,042 | 24,243 | 20,225 | 10,080 |G. T. Futrorp..... Brockville...... Lib. 
65,066 | 49,952 | 38,395 | 17,407"|H. P. Cavers...... St. Catharines. .| Lib. 
64,833 | 50,495 | 36,295 | 16,427°/A. Jerrery......... ondonme en. Lib. 
37,362 | 30,041 | 21,568 9,258 |H. O. Wurte.:...... Glanworth..... Jeb 
24,971 | 16,529 | 13,290 7,938 |R. McCussin3...... Strathroy. ..... Lib. 
47,042 | 28,104 | 21,838 | 11,061 |J. R. Garuanp...... INorphe Bayes oe Lib. 
35,611 | 23,307 | 17,743 9,280 |R. E. ANpERson....|Waterford...... Lib. 
30,786 | 21,210 | 18,019 9,374 |F. G. Ropertson...|Cobourg........ Lib. 
57,425 | 42,198 | 32,813 | 13,412 |W. C. Tuomson.....|Pickering.......|Lib. 
94,527 | 37,733 | 30,223 | 20,895 |J. T. RicHarp...... Ociaweee Lib. 
76,607 | 52,630 | 42,517 | 24,295 |G. J. McIurarra’.../Ottawa......... Lib. 
50,974 | 34,524 | 26,281 | 12,5817|A. C. MurRay...... Woodstock..... Lib. 
51,052 | 31,674 | 24,182 | 11,636 |W. K. McDonatp...|Sundridge...... Lib. 
31,539 | 28,993 | 21,576 | 10,570"|G. Graypon....... Brampton...... IE OR 
42,216 | 29,022 | 22,421 | 10,901 |J. N. Corry........|/Atwood........ Lib. 
40,240 | 31,475 | 24,686 | 10,981 |G. K. Frasmr...... Lakefield...2... JBAOs 
50,833 | 34,716 | 25,065 | 12,646 |Rt. Hon. C. 
THO Wily nas pon Ottawa ib: 
25,261 | 13,883 | 11,569 5,380 |R. BRUNEAU....... Hawkesbury... .| Lib. 
28,134 | 19,183 | 14,362 aA oon Gee LUSTUN: eErman Napanee........ 12 Ge 
29,876 | 20,592 | 16,623 8,358 |R. M. WaRREN..... Hganville.....-. Tilo 
26,874 | 17,907 | 14,942 7,909 |Hon. J. J. McCann.|Ottawa......... Lab: 
35,266 | 25,699 | 20,366 | 12,635 |J.O. Gour......... Casselman...... Lib. 
41,892 | 26,410 | 20,675 | 10,030 |W. A. Roginson....|Midland........ Lib. 
28,573 | 20,634 | 15,408 7,658 |J. H. Ferauson....'Collingwood....'P.C. 


er of Trade and Commerce. 


2 Appointed to the Supreme Court of Ontario, Jan. 18, 1950, see Table 10 
’ Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Agriculture. 


4 Parliamentary 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters 


Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at t 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 


Election, June 27, 1949—continued. 


he Twenty-First General 


‘ Popu- 
Le ea lation, 
whee ensus 

Electoral District 1941 

No. 

Ontario—concluded 

SEORIICH Varco aaron: 40,905 
Siglo, We eee4 ebee 68,548 
Timiskaming....... 50, 153 
ERT TEN DENIES te cat) socwoke oie 47,928 
Wictomaaee. soca 40, 922 
Waterloo North..... 60,039 
Waterloo South..... 38,681 
Wrelllamndies, casita ce 93 , 836 


Wellington North...| 23,605 


Wellington South....} 38,441 
WentwOntil.nssasprene 67,070 
Work Bastes esi 79,567 
WornkeNontiy neni 57, 269 
i onk SOWunn en sort 72,427 
Work Western acme: 74,829 
City of Toronto— 
Broadview.........- 59, 454 
Dantomshiees. oemess: 44,212 
Davenport.....-.... 58, 685 
He lintonieec esate 72, 953 
Greenwood......... 58,346 
lahidnelewa eo shastooxe 55, 656 
Parkdalet.s. cere 54, 123 
Rosedales.: a.cn aaa 53,404 
Si weaulestetn cacti 62,050 
S pad iiaaer nbs aura 86, 431 
CIS TUL Sceeh aeteteas ees 62,143 
Manitoba— 

(16 members) 
IBrancdonenceeeceeee 41,725 
Gur eh lies. eee 39,042 
DWauphines-o. ects 43,585 
ASP Te tage, eit tee kee 46 , 833 
Marquette...) .-nt1. 40,165 
INOROUA Vion core ee 42,445 
Portage-Neepawa...| 43,286 
Provencher......... 38, 169 
St. Bonilace.5..5-8.2c 37, 686 
Selim keys csc eaess 45,765 
SOULISME ttn rome 27, 240 
Springehelds cece 44,918 
Winnipeg North..... 66, 239 
Winnipeg North 

Gent rece, sen. anas 64,210 
Winnipeg South..... 54, 734 
Winnipeg South 

Wontre yn cute acs 53, 702 

Saskatchewan— 
(20 members) 
IASSINUO OIG os. « oe ces 44,355 
Humboldt... .-..2.a0: 48 , 066 
WKandersley.-... .e.- 41,068 
Make Centres. ..0. 00 42,993 
Mackenzie.......... 45,797 
Maple Creek........ 43,414 
Meadow Lake....... 41,458 
MOLE Oi ehcacts-cer acters 46,438 
Melwalleetrc: son os.cus 42,687 
42,439r 


Moose daw. ia... ss. 


1 Suecessful candidate. 


Votes 

Voters | Total | Polled Party 

on Votes by Name of Member! | P.O. Address Affili- 

List | Polled | Mem- ation 

bert 

No. No. No. 
26,377 | 21,136 | 12,639 | Hon. L. CHEVRInR.. Ottawararenae Lib. 
46,469 | 35,779 | 15,636 |J. L. GAUTHIBR..... Sudburyece ae Lib. 
26,678 | 21,209 S528. | Weosle Teal tis sees water Kirkland Lake.| Lib. 
24,961 | 18,868 72 OAQM KPA eb YaRiRica. esgete ove Timmins 2..s< Lib. 
27,753 | 21,9384 | 11,061 |C. W. Hopesown..... Haliburton..... Pee 
46,260 | 32,327 | 17,715 |L. O. Brerraaupr...|Kitchener...... Lib. 
29,179 | 22,781 8,740 |K. Homura........ IPrestonss sees iPA@ 
68,304 | 50,736 | 23,734 |Hon. H. MircHe.y?. Ottawasnescese Lib. 
15,405 | 12,648 | 6,0577)A. DaRRocH........ Cliffordacr ee Lib. 
27,415 | 21,990 | 10,344 |H. A. HoskIna..... Guelph Vices Lib. 
60,988 | 43,470 | 16,443 |F. E. Lennarp..... Dundass cree Pz; 
80,689 | 57,732 | 22,3647] R.H. McGrecor.. WE ORONtOe eee EROS 
53,823 | 39,486 | 18,9383"/J. E. Smirn......... Richmond Hill.} Lib. 
59,110 | 41,852 | 15,2937|J. W. NosrworTuHy. Torontoeseere: CCl 
67,470 | 50,801 | 19,184"|R. ADAMSON........ Port Credit.:...|P.C. 
41,731 | 28,086 | 10,507 |T. L. Cuurcu?..... Toxrontosnerorae jee 
31,991 | 23, 774 GE 960) Wall setae tae MLOLOMGOn see 129% 
42,219 | 29,495 | 11,431.|P. T. Hettyer..... MorontOs omnes Lib. 
53,310 | 40,888 | 19,853") D. M. FLemine TorontOe. «see LEX OP 
40,806 | 29,759 | 10,454 |J. KE. McMinn‘... Toronto: se BOE 
41,604 | 30,962 | 12,216 |A. J. P. Cameron...|Toronto........ Lib. 
Ay 230%) 29254 0a) 800) de del ONT Rene ecren bate ToroOntOeeen ose Lib. 
40395. 127 Ddauts Lusso: | or ckLBINRY oxic cacia TOrOonto\-~ ieee Lib. 
52,273 | 34,063 | 14,000 |J. H. Roonry...... ROTOntG mee aoe Lib. 
50.139, 139,768 | 28,602 (D7 A] CroLn, (2 =: TOronto).meronee Lib. 
41,338 | 30,340 | 10,389 |L. CoNacHER....... TP OnOntO ek sce Lib. 
27,489 | 20,519 | 11,263 |J. E. Marruews....|Brandon........ Lib. 
2027362), 15110 6,847 |G. D. WEAVER...... Jalbvah (Rl Korte 3 Bs Lib. 
29017 117, 698-4). 0902] Weed WARD, = camne<eih Dauphin.) ces Lib. 
24,209 | 16,464 9,190 |H. W. Winxuer....|Morden......... Lib. 
22,517 | 17,222 | 10,144 |Hon. S.S. Garson. .|Ottawa......... Lib. 
20,501 | 14,126.) 8,430 |R. Jo Woon... «2... Teulon... oe Lib. 
24,592 | 18,400 | 9,1927|W. G. WeIR........ Carman; ase Lib. 
17,057 | 10,940 68340 Reo PRAS Sct evaaa ae Letellier. 52.08 Lib. 
96.3065 192993 lel GOeliii ce V DAUR eieyaocustae St. Boniface....| Lib. 
30,248 | 21,754 TEAS19 a|\Win > Re Ch arian Sélkirk- eee CGE: 
16,061 | 12,757 GalOSt |e An VOSS ea moe Melitataco cst EAC 
25,514 | 17,442 8,958 |d. S. SINNOTT. aas.- St. Ouens....... Lib. 
45,114 | 32,175 | 12,482 |A. Srewart........ Winnipeg....... CHC 
44,078 | 28,977 | 15,389 |S. H. Knowugs.....|Winnipeg....... CoCr 
45,163.) 34,230 (> 16, 285. |L. ASMurcn?.2.. 2. Winnipeg....... Lib. 
39,380 | 27,272 | 14,747 |R. MayBAnK®....... Fort Garry..... Lib. 
92,042 | 18,511 8 449 (HOR. ARGUS: ...42 16 AY VINO. Foe ees C.C¥ 
22,389 | 16,546 S193) hela ELE TUAN D2. 925 Naicant. .S2224- Lib. 
19,980 | 16,775 | 7,872'|\F. H. Larson...... Madison........ Lib. 
OT ATI ES oie 8,845 |J. G. DierenBAKER.|Prince Albert.. .|P.C. 
21,572 | 16,525 7,564 |G. M. Ferrig...... Invermay...... Lib. 
DAS I84: | TT Oo S917 LW. STUDER sa nak Lac Pelletier. ..| Lib. 
16,867 | 12,957 7,0781\J. H. Harrison. ...|Medstead....... Lib. 
23,619 | 16,620 eg ST Ne eeu RIGGED cece ie Wisdales.: agar CCE 
22,221 | 19,092 | 11,120.)Rt. Hon. Hiatt e 

GARDINER. ose ya: Ottawa. citer Lib. 

26,302 | 20,911 | 10,026"1W. R. THarcuer....'Moose Jaw...... (O64 

2 Died Aug. 1, 1950. Constituency vacant at Aug. 31, 1950. 3 Died 


Feb. 6, 1950, see Table 10 for by-election. 


5 Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


4 Died Aug. 21, 1949, see Table 10 for by-election. 


6 Parliamentary Assistant to the 


' 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at 
Election, June 27, 1949—concluded. 


: Popu 
Pr Sia lation 
Electoral District | Census 
No. 
Saskatchewan— 
* concluded 
Moose Mountain..... 41,414 
Prince Albert....... 46, 969 
Qu’Appelle.......... 42,706 
eeina City .,....26 58, 245 
Rosetown-Biggar....| 40,964 
Rosthern..... eee, ae, 42,809 
PaskAtOON. ss. 2: les. 47,609 
Swift Current....... 42,601 
The Battlefords.....| 44,382 
BOrKtONMes fica” ete 49,578 

- Alberta— 

(17 members) 

CIES Ih ed ele nei ne 26,308 
Athabaska.......... 52, 689 
Battle River........ 40,455 

am Bow River......-2... 45,369 
Calgary East....... 47,727 
Calgary West.:..... 43,744 
WP AMMPOSC A. Shoe os users 43,104 
Edmonton East..... 53,766 
Edmonton West..... 48,300 
Jasper-Edson........ 58, 947 
Lethbridge. ....... 47,636 
Macleod os cia ss 43,059 
Medicine Hat....... 41,673 
Peace River........ 52,427 
Weg: Deer a. .s. sc... 46,903 
Vegreville.......... 48,546 
Wetaskiwin......... 55, 516 

British Columbia— 

(18 members) 

_ Burnaby-Richmond.| 53,587 
AP ATHOOO.. ces, is haces oe 23, 875 
Coast-Capilano...... 37,614 
~ Comox-Alberni...... 37,592 
_ Fraser Valley....... 40,533 
Kam loopsirts. 2 aes 36, 936 
Kootenay East...... 25,559 
Kootenay West..... 40,088 
INANATING. 2... ses 57, 689 
New Westminster...| 48,999 
meena: ........2....|- 29,612 
Vancouver-Burrard..| 56,736 
Vancouver Centre...| 57,656 
Vancouver Hast..... 58, 238 
Vancouver-Quadra..| 55,944 
_ Vancouver South....} 47,642 
MeVictoria.....2...... 57, 687 
a nn eee 51,874 

_ Yukon and Part of 

Northwest Tervi- 

tories—(1 member) 

_ Yukon-Mackenzie 

SS) a cee heb bly 


Voters 


29,426 


51,125 
19,054 
37,434 
29,649 
33,341 
26,035 
17,842 
24,412 
50, 620 
46,107 


15, 167 
46,722 
39,201 
50, 146 
49, 439 
48,398 
47,255 
41,835 


9,064 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


20,170 
18,614 
20,270 
33,647 
16, 802 
12,003 
27, 844 
16,218 
16,784 
19, 236 


10,142 
16,794 
14,124 
18,241 
27,133 
27,054 
15,812 
30,770 
31,416 
20, 182 
19,079 
16, 648 
18,619 
20,121 
19, 482 
16,096 
19,509 


33, 248 
13, 298 
26, 432 
19,322 
22, 854 
19,295 
13 , 822 
18, 249 
36,689 
33,027 


10,107 
30, 671 
24,509 
30, 238 
33,530 
33,212 
34,760 
31,522 


6, 823 


Fie NLS AE SETS ag Nema ee mc acm (se seca a re ES (re ee Sree eR 


Votes 
Polled 
by Name of Member! 
Mem- 
ber! 
No. 
2 del diaiU sO MTT: 2 crepe 
8,916 |F. H. Hewme....... 
9,017 |A. E. Dewar....... 
14,356 |E. A. McCusxnmr... 
8,793 |M. J. Coppwxrtt*... 
7,398 |W. A. Boucusr..... 


11,749r R. Re KNnicut.,.... 
7,595 |H. B. Wurirestpe.... 
8,034 |A. J. Barer......... 


80d IM QUELCH? aia6. se 
7,566 |J. M. DecHENE..... 
Ostia Ar Roe stye att 
8,537 |C. E. JoHNnsToN..... 
9,641 |D. S. HarKnsss.... 
11,457 |A. L. Smirm:....... 
7,364 |H. H. W. Beyerstern 
10,964r|/A. F. Macponatp... 
14,333 |G. PrupHAM?...... 
7,2887|J. W. WELBOURN.... 
8,880 |J. H. Buackmorge... 
7,411 |E. G. Hanset..... 
10,0867|W. D. Wryum....... 


8, 8097|J. DECORE......4..- 


G. CRUICKSHANK... 
7,6827|E. D. Furron...... 
JS WRNE Se eee oe 
H. W. HerRipGe... 
G. R. PEARKES..... 
au ty Se © cr: 


E, T. AppnewHatlrtes. 
J. L. MacDovueat... 
R. O. CamMpney..... 
A. MacInnis....... 


Hon. R. W. MayHew 


13,2987/O; L. Jonus.. 3.0.4.2 


J. A. Stmmons...... 


1 Successful candidate. 
~ ment. 
- 1949, see Tabl 


» Names and Addresses of 
the Twenty-First General 


P.O. Address 


Hoey: ena oe 
Saskatoon...... C.C 
Sceptre. asso. 
Baljennie....... 
Yiorktom) cn. at 


Wie tay Soe Sms 
Bonnyville..... 
Vermilion...... 


Calgary ...s.2.0. 
Camrose....... 
Edmonton...... 
Edmonton...... 
Edmonton...... 
Cardstonene ot $.C 
Wiuleanisaeec. cee 


Burnaby .ca.<4 
Fort St. John... 
Hollyburn...... 
Vancouver...... 
Clayburn....... 
Kamloops...... PG 
Kimberley..... 


AMINSGEE., eosin 
Prince Rupert. . 
Vancouver...... 
Vancouver...... 
Vancouver...... 
Vancouver...... 
Vancouver...... 
Ottawa... 


Whitehorse..... 


* Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Resources and Develop- 


3 Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of finance. 
e 10 for by-election. 


4 Appointed to Senate Sept. 7, 
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10.—By-elections from the date of the General Election, June 27, 1949, to Aug. 31, 1950 


Votes 
Province Date Voters | Polled | Total Name P.O Party 
an of on by Votes of New a d ¥ e Affili- 
Electoral District Election List ee Polled Member s ation 
er 


Nova Scotia— 
Annapolis-Kings.....| June 19, 1950 | 31,158 | 14,255 | 26,065 |G.C. Nowran..|Wolfville..... 12 NOR 


Halifax: tne ce: June 19, 1950 | 90,913 | 24,665 | 43,431 |S. R. Batcom...|Halifax....... Lib. 
New Erunswick— 
Restigouche- 
Madawaska........ Oct. 24, 1949 | 33,571 | 10,124 | 17,516 |P. L. Dusgé..... Edmunston...|Lib. 
Quebec— 
Gatinestiaoee.cos so Oct. 24, 1949 | 19,919 5,438 | 9,340 lJ. C. Napon....|Maniwaki....|Lib. 
Kamouraska........ Oct. 24, 1949 | 17,845 | 6,083 | 11,365 |A. Massz....... Kamouraska..} Lib. 
Island of Montreal and 
Ile Jesus— 
Jacques-Cartier....| Oct. 24, 1949 | 35,710 | 9,327 | 16,366 |E. Lepuc....... Lachine....... Lib. 
liguricrane tee Oct. 24, 1949 | 35,933 | 10,164 | 11,113 |J. E. Lerrancors|Montreal..... Lib. 
Mercierien. ce cccc om Oct. 24, 1949] 41,584 |. 9,389 | 12,658 |M. MonerrTs....|Pointe - aux - 
Trembles....|Lib. 
CWartienmsccmt. ones June 19, 1950 | 34,549 | 9,701 | 18,220 |L. D. Cresrout |Outremont...|Lib. 
Ontario— 
City of Toronto— 
Greenwood........ Oct. 24, 1949 | 40,908 | 9,399 | 23,535 |J. M. Mac- 
DONNELL....... ‘ROTOUGOn mene P:C. 
Broadview......... May 15, 1950 | 41,571 | 10,399 | 21,766 |G. Huus........ sLOrontOne te PC; 
Hamilton West..... May 15, 1950 | 40,195 | 8,008 | 19,097 |ExL=EN 
FarrcLouGcH..|Hamilton..... P2C. 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster...] Oct. 24, 1949 | 47,759 | 8,727 | 24,871 |W. M. Morr....|New West- 
minster...... Lib. 


Indemnities and Allowances.—Members of the Senate receive a sessional 
indemnity of $4,000. In addition, they receive an annual expense allowance of 
$2,000, paid at the end of each calendar year. Members of the House of Commons 
are paid a sessional indemnity of $4,000. In addition, they receive $2,000 as an 
annual expense allowance, paid at the end of each calendar year. This allowance, 
except in the case of Ministers of the Crown and the Leader of the Opposition, 
is not subject to income tax. The remuneration of a Cabinet Minister is $10,000 a 
year, the Prime Minister receiving $15,000, in addition to the sessional indemnity 
each receives as a Member of Parliament. The Leader of the Opposition also 
receives $10,000 a year in addition to his sessional indemnity. Cabinet Ministers 
are also entitled to.a motor-car allowance of $2,000. The Speakers of the Senate 
and of the House of Commons receive, besides their sessional indemnity, a salary of 
$6,000 and a motor-car allowance of $1,000 and are also entitled to $3,000 in lieu of a 
residence. The Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons receives a salary of 
$4,000 and an allowance in lieu of a residence of $1,500. Parliamentary Assistants 
to the Ministers of the Crown, of whom there were 9 at Aug. 31, 1950, receive 
$4,000 sessional indemnity as Members of Parliament, $4,000 a year as Parliamentary 
Assistants and the $2,000 allowed to all other Members of Parliament. 
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The Franchise.—Legislation concerning the right to vote at federal elections 
is outlined at pp. 72-73 of the 1947 Year Book. 


The present franchise laws are contained in the Dominion Elections Act, 1938 

(2 Geo. VI, c. 46, as amended by 6 Geo. VI, c. 26 and 12 Geo. VI, c. 46). The 
franchise is conferred upon all British subjects, men and women, who have attained 
-the age of 21 years and who have been ordinarily resident in Canada for 12 months 
prior to polling day at a federal election, and ordinarily resident in the electoral 
district on the date of the issue of the writ ordering such election. Classes of persons 
denied the right to vote are:— 

(1) Judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 

(2) The returning officer for each electoral district; 


(3) Persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the com- 
mission of any offence; 


(4) Indians ordinarily resident on an Indian reservation who did not serve in the First 
or Second World Wars; 


(5) Persons restrained of their liberty or management of their property by reason of 
mental disease; 


(6) Eskimos, whether born in Canada or elsewhere; 


(7) Doukhobors, residing in the Province of British Columbia, whether born in Canada 
or elsewhere, excepting those who have served in the naval, military, or air forces 
[of His Majesty] in any war, and their wives and descendants; 


(8) Persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for 
corrupt and illegal practices. 


The Act to amend the Dominion Elections Act, passed on June 15, 1948, 
removed the provisions previously in effect which disqualified Japanese or other 
persons by reason of race from voting at federal elections, also inmates of institutions 
maintained by any government or municipality for the housing of the poor. 


Regulations, known as the Canadian Defence Service Voting Regulations, were 
drawn up and promulgated in 1948 prescribing voting procedure for personnel of the 
Permanent Force of the Army, Navy and Air Force. The regulations provide 
that these voters cast their ballots for candidates in the constituency in which they 
last resided prior to enlistment. 


11. Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the General Elections of 1935, 1940, 
1945 and 1949 
Notr.—Corresponding statistics for the general elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 will be found at 


Te of the 1926 Year Book; those for 1926 at p. 66 of the 1945 edition; and those for 1930 at p. 94 of the 1948-49 
edition. 


Province Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
or 
Territory 1935 1940 1945 1949 1935 1940 1945 1949 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland..... ae ve ee 182, 439 we aie ke 105, 190° 
P. E. Island....... 53, 284 55,339 54,794 55,772} 61,6411 62,9431) 63,8071] 68,3931 
Nova Scotia...... 304,313 | 335,990 | 362,754 | 373,585 || 275,5232| 283,4282) 312,9542| 338,928 
New Brunswick...| 229,266 | 251,986 | 262,261 | 286,723 | 177,485 | 174,734 | 204,273 | 225,877 
a 1,575,159 | 1,799,942 | 1,956,225 | 2,177,152" 1,162,862 | 1,189,489 | 1,433,591 |1,610,510° 
BMMbATIO:.. 2:2... 2,174,188 | 2,340,344 | 2,457,937 | 2,718,118 || 1,608,244 | 1,625,439 | 1,831,806 |2,042,294 
Mranitoba......... 377,733 | 425,066 | 433,921 | 451,882 |} 284,589 | 320,860 | 327,794 | 324,079 
Saskatchewan..... 451,386 | 481,931 | 445,601 | 472,884") 347,536 | 373,376 | 379,539 | 375,471 
Miberta....:.:..... 368,956 | 423,609 | 430,430 | 492,228 || 241,107 | 272,418 | 315,863 | 341,222 
British Columbia..| 382,117 | 472,584 | 545,077 | 673,782 || 292,423 | 368,103 | 433,402 | 464,785 
MME tS ie diva ws 1,805 2,097 3,445 9,064 1,265 1,741 2,164 6, 823 
=) Potals........ 5,918,207 | 6,588,888 | 6,952,445 | 7,893,629" 4,452,675 | 4,672,531 | 5,305,193 | 5,903,572" 


1 Hach voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1949, 
25,505 voters on the list cast 41,627 votes. 
Halifax, N.S., had two votes; in 1949, 90,803 voters on the list cast 114,201 votes. 


63207—6 


2 Hach 


voter in the double-member constituency of 


_ 
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Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 


The Federal Judiciary 

The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North 
America Act to provide from time to time for the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of a general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of 
any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under 
this provision the Parliament of Canada has established the Supreme Court of 
Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain miscellaneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now 
governed by the Supreme Court Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 35, as amended in 1949), con- 
sists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne 
judges. The chief justice and the puisne judges are appointed by the Governor 
in Council and they hold office during good behaviour but are removable by the 
Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons and they cease - 
to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and 
exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and criminal 
cases. The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred 
to it by the Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate. or House of 
Commons on Private Bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the 
Senate or House of Commons. 


Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final 
resort in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in con- 
troversy exceeds the sum of $2,000. An appeal may be brought from any other 
final judgment with leave of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such 
court refuses to grant leave, the Supreme Court of Canada may grant leave to appeal. 
The Supreme Court may grant leave to appeal from any judgment, whether final 
or not. Appeals in respect of indictable offences are regulated by Sects. 1023 and 
1025 of the Criminal Code. Appeals from federal courts are regulated by the statute 
establishing such courts. 


The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada in all cases is final and con- 
clusive. Table 12 gives the judges of the Supreme Court of Canada with date of 
their appointment. 


12.— Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada as at Aug. 31, 1950 


(By order of seniority) 


~ 


Date of 

Name Appointment 
‘Pheekt.-HonnChiek Justices rem DEAT LUINE REN aes erie n 5 ee nee aon ee Jan. 8, 1944 
WheeHon. Tustiee (PATRICK? KowR winks meine seek a lei oe en ee ees July 20, 1935 
‘The Hon: Justice: ROBERT PASCHERBAU LT. .clytccc selon. en ee Gene eee ene Feb. 9, 1940 
Rheskton Justice CGARAN Dh Pee Sato ee ao eo oe OE, See Apr. 22, 1943 
‘Dheshlons Justice Roy dine eii0cke hate baat. ca) ee eae ee ee, tee Oct. 3, 1944 
‘ThethHon: Justice das. Wetkster: whe. gee. 2 Bes ee Se ee I ee ee Oct. 6, 1944 
-Phesbion: Justice, CHARUESAE Ss Ti0GKm a) cee oe bee ae June 3, 1947 
beth on. Justice JOHN: Ry CARTWRIGHIN« acne coer oc cee ee een ee Dec. 23, 1949 
“ChepHon. JusticexGERanp- Hamre uss, We es. ft tee vo uae ee eae oe eee Oe Se ee Dec. 23, 1949 


Exchequer Court.—The Exchequer Court of Canada was first established in 
1875 as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but is now a separate court governed 
by the Exchequer Court Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 34). The Court consists of a 
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president and four puisne judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The president and the puisne judges hold office during good behaviour but, may be 
removed by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. 
They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. One of the puisne 
judges is the Chief Commissioner of the Board of Transport Commissioners. The 
Court sits at Ottawa and also at any other place in Canada for which sittings may 
be fixed by the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court extends to cases where claims 
are made by or against the Crown in right of Canada. Proceedings against the 
Crown are taken by petition of right pursuant to the Petition of Right Act (R.S.C. 
1927, c. 158). Before proceedings can be taken against the Crown a fiat must be 
obtained from the Governor General. 


An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the 
Exchequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also 
lies with leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy 
_ does not exceed $500 or where the judgment is not final. 


- The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. Admir- 

alty jurisdiction was first conferred in 1891. by the Admiralty Act (54-55 Vict., 
c. 29) and the admiralty jurisdiction is now governed by the Admiralty Act 
(24-25 Geo. V, c. 31). Under this statute the Exchequer Court is continued as a 
Court of Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court 
exercise admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, 
Canada is divided into various admiralty districts; a district judge in admiralty 
is appointed for each district. Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from 
judgments of the president or the puisne judges are governed by the general appeal 
provisions in the Exchequer Court Act. Appeals may be taken from a final judgment 
of a district judge in admiralty either to the Exchequer Court or directly to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 


Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act.—The Railway Act (R.S.C. 1927, 

c. 170) established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of 

record; by the Transport Act, 19388 (2 Geo. VI, c. 53), the name was changed to the 

Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. This court exercises jurisdiction 

with respect to railway matters. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction 

to vary any order of the Board and an appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme 
Court of Canada upon a question of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of para. 21 of Sect. 91 of the British North America 
Act, Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy 
and insolvency. By the Bankruptcy Act (13 Geo. VI, c. 7) the superior courts of 
the provinces are constituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is conferred 
upon the trial courts and appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts 
of the provinces. 


Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act.—Under the Farmers’ Creditors. Arrange- 

ment Act, 1948 (7 and 8 Geo. VI, c. 26), the county or district courts of the provinces 

are established as courts for the purposes of this Act and the appeal courts of the 
provinces are given appellate jurisdiction. 


Income Tax Appeal Board.—By the Income Tax Act (11-12 Geo. VI, ec. 52) an 

Appeal Board is established, consisting of a Chairman and not less than two or 

“More than four members, with jurisdiction over appeals against income tax assess- 
ments. A further appeal may be taken to the Exchequer Court. 
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Provincial Judiciaries* 

Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern, to some extent, 
the provincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92 (14) the legislature of each province 
may exclusively make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province 
including the constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts, 
both of civil and criminal jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General 
in Council shall appoint the judges of the superior, district and county courts in 
each province, except those of the courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. Sect. 100 provides that the salaries, allowances and pensions of judges of 
the superior, district and county courts (except the courts of probate in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the Parliament of Canada, 
and these are set out in the Judges Act, 1946 (10 Geo. VI, c. 56). Under Sect. 99 the 
judges of the superior courts hold office during gocd behaviour, but are removable 
by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. The 
tenure of office of district and county court judges is fixed by Sect. 33 of the Judges 
Act, 1946, as being during good behaviour and their residence within the county 
or union of counties for which the court is established. 


Newfoundland.—Supreme Court [Consolidated Statutes (Third Series) c. 83].— 
The Supreme Court of Newfoundland consists of a chief justice and two other judges, 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. The Court has original and appellate 
jurisdiction. 


District Courtst [the District Courts Act, 1949, (the Act No. 96 of 1949, Statutes 
of Newfoundland)|.—Under the District Courts Act, 1949, district courts were 
set up. A district court judge has civil jurisdiction where the amount involved 
does not exceed $1,000 and on the criminal side he has the same jurisdiction as a 
county court judge. 


Stipendiary Magistrates and Justices of the Peace [the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1930, (21 Geo. V, c. 14)].—Stipendiary magistrates and justices of the peace 
are appointed for the Province and have limited criminal and civil jurisdiction. 


Prince Edward Island.—Supreme Court (S.P.E.I. 1940, c. 35). — The 
Supreme Court of Prince Edward Island consists of a chief justice, who is known as 
the Chief Justice of Prince Edward Island, and two other judges, all appointed by 
the Governor General in Council. The Court has original and appellate jurisdiction. 


Court of Chancery (S.P.E.I. 1940, c. 11).—The Court of Chancery consists of a 
Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls. The Chancellor is the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Vice-Chancellor is one of the judges of the Supreme Court 
and the Master of the Rolls is one of the other judges of the Supreme Court. The 
Court has original jurisdiction in chancery matters. 


County Courts (S.P.E.I. 1937, c. 6).—There are three counties in the Province 
with a county court and judge for each county. Each court has criminal juris- 
diction and also civil jurisdiction generally in actions up to $500, but has no juris- 
diction in cases involving title to or possession of land. 


Probate Court (S.P.E.I. 1988, c. 41).—The Probate Court has one judge, 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The Court has jurisdiction 
in probate and guardianship matters, 


* Material revised by the Provincial Departments of the Attorney General. 
Tt The Central District Court was abolished in 1949. 
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Magistrates and Justices of the Peace (S.P.E.I. 1939, c. 82).—Magistrates and 
justices of the peace are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They 
have limited criminal and civil jurisdiction. 


Nova Scotia.—Supreme Court (S.N.S. 1919, c. 82).—The Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia consists of a chief justice and six other judges appointed by the Governor 
General in Council. The Court has original and appellate jurisdiction in civil 
and in criminal cases. Sitting individually the judges act as trial division judges and 
sitting en banc they act as appeal judges. 


Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (R.S.N.S., Third Series, c. 126).— 
This Court was established by a pre-Confederation statute and has divorce juris- 
diction only. The judges of the Supreme Court are also appointed judges of this © 
Court. 


County Courts (S.N.S. 1945, c. 5).—There are seven county court districts 
in Nova Scotia and a county court and judge for each district. The judges are 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. Each court has criminal juris- 
diction and jurisdiction in civil cases up to $1,000, but no jurisdiction where any 
devise or bequest is disputed. 


Probate Courts (R.S.N.S. 1923, c. 217).—By the Probate Act the county court 
judges are ex officio judges in probate. Probate matters are decided in the first 
instance by a registrar of probate and appeals may be taken to the probate judges. 
A registrar of probate is appointed for each county. 


Magistrates.—There are 64 stipendiary magistrates and seven provincial 
magistrates, all appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have 
limited criminal jurisdiction and civil jurisdiction up to $100. 


Minor Courts of Civil Jurisdiction.—These consist of courts established pursuant 
to city charters, municipal courts and justices courts. The city and municipal 
courts have jurisdiction up to $100 and justices courts have jurisdiction up to 
$20 singly or up to $80 when two justices are sitting. 


Juvenile Courts (R.S.N.S. 1923, c. 166).—The Children’s Protection Act 
provides for the establishment of juvenile courts and the appointment of juvenile 
court judges. The courts exercise jurisdiction in juvenile matters under provincial 
statutes and are also juvenile courts under the Dominion Juvenile Delinquents 
Act. There are six juvenile court judges. 


New Brunswick.—Supreme Court (R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 113)—The Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick consists of three divisions, namely, an Appeal Division, a 
Chancery Division and a King’s Bench Division. The Appeal Division consists 
of a chief justice, who is known as the Chief Justice of New Brunswick, and two 
other judges. The Chancery Division consists of three judges who are the judges 
of the Appeal Division. The King’s Bench Division consists of a chief justice 
and three other judges. The Appeal Division has general appellate jurisdiction 
throughout the Province and the King’s Bench Division has unlimited original 
jurisdiction throughout the Province in civil and criminal matters except in chancery. 
All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. 

Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 115).—This Court 
was established ty a pre-Confederation statute which has continued in force to 
date. It has divorce jurisdiction only. There is one judge who is appointed by 
the Governor General in Council. 
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County Courts (R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 116).—The Province is divided into counties 
with a county court for each county or group of counties. There are six county 
court judges, appointed by the Governor General in Council. These courts have 
criminal jurisdiction, jurisdiction in contracts up to $400 and jurisdiction in damage 
actions up to $200. They have no jurisdiction where title to land is brought in 
question or the validity of any devise or bequest is disputed. 


Probate Courts (R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 120).—A Probate Court is established by 
provincial Act for each county and each such court is presided over by a judge 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have Jurisdiction over 
estates. 

Jwenile Courts (S.N.B. 1944, c. 44).—The Juvenile Courts Act provides for 
the establishment of a juvenile court for each place where the federal Juvenile 
Delinquents Act is in force. Three judges have been appointed, one for Saint John, 
one for Fredericton and one for the County of Westmorland. These courts have 
jurisdiction in juvenile matters under provincial statutes and are also juvenile 
courts under the federal Juvenile Delinquents Act. 

Magistrates.—There are four classes of magistrates, namely, those appointed 
under the Local Courts Act (R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 121), the Towns Incorporation Act 
(R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 179), under city charters and under the Magistrates Act (S.N.B. 
1942, c. 58). Magistrates have limited civil and criminal jurisdiction. 


Justices and Commissioners Courts.—These courts of limited jurisdiction are 
gradually being replaced by magistrates courts. 


Quebec.—Court of King’s Bench. (Quebec Courts of Justice Act, R.S.C., 1941, 
c. 15 ).—This Court has two appellate jurisdictions and one original jurisdiction. 


Composed of twelve Judges appointed by the Governor General in Council, 
including a chief justice called the Chief Justice of the Province of Quebec, the 
Court of King’s Bench has:— 


Appellate jurisdiction in the civil matters mentioned in Sections 42 and following 
of the Code of Civil procedure; and 


Appellate jurisdiction concerning convictions on indictments. (Sects. 1012 
and following of the Criminal Code.) 


Presided by a judge of the Superior Court, the Court of King’s Bench has:— 


Original jurisdiction in criminal matters when the accused is committed to 
stand a trial on an indictment; and 


Appellate jurisdiction in accordance with the provisions of Sects. 749 and fol- 
lowing of the Criminal Code relating to the appeal against summary convic- 
tion or against the dismissal of a complaint. 
Superior Court.—The Superior Court is a court of record and is composed of 
a chief justice, an associate chief justice and 40 puisne judges, all of whom are 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. 


This Court has general original jurisdiction in all suits or actions that are not 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Circuit Court, the Magistrate’s Court or 
the Exchequer Court of Canada and it has exclusive original jurisdiction in cases 
of petition of right (Sects. 48 and following of the Code of Civil Procedure). 


Magistrate’s Courts.—The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, by proclama- 
tion, establish one or more magistrate’s courts in and for each judicial district or 
electoral district or in and for any place in the Province. These courts are courts 
of record and, in civil matters, have jurisdiction determined by Sections 61 and 
following of the Code of Civil Procedure. 
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To preside over the said courts, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
appoint 33 magistrates including a Chief District Magistrate and an Associate 
Chief District Magistrate. 


Family Courts—The Act governing family courts (see 1948-49 Year Book, 
~p. 99) has been abolished. On Apr. 21, 1950, social welfare court legislation was 
_ published in the Quebec Official Gazette but the Act has not yet come into force. 


Court of the Sessions of the Peace.—This Court is a court of record and is com- 
posed of a number of judges, not exceeding 25, including one chief justice with 
residence at Montreal and one chief justice with residence at Quebec. 


These judges are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and, 
besides presiding over the Court of the Sessions of the Peace, they exercise, in 
criminal and penal matters, such powers as are conferred on them by federal Acts 
as well as by provincial Acts. 


Recorder’s Courts.—These courts are municipal courts and are established 
under the authority of by-laws adopted, as the case may be, by the Council of 
_ Cities or Towns. The recorders are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Commissioners’ Courts.—These courts are established by provincial authority. 
Their original jurisdiction is limited to the matters mentioned in Sect. 59 of the 
Code of Civil procedure. 


Justices of the Peace.—The Justices of the Peace are appointea by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and, as such, they have the powers conferred upon them by 
_ the Criminal Code and other federal laws and also by the Quebec Summary Con- 
viction Act (S.R.Q. 1941, c. 29) and other provincial Acts. 


Ontario.—Supreme Court (R.S.O. 1937, c. 100).—The Supreme Court of 
Ontario consists of two divisions, one of which is known as the Court of Appeal 
for Ontario and the other as the High Court of Justice for Ontario. The Court of 
Appeal consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Ontario, and nine 
other judges. The High Court of Justice consists of a chief justice, who is known 
as the Chief Justice of the High Court, and 16 other judges. All judges are appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Court of Appeal has general appellate 
jurisdiction throughout the Province and the High Court of Justice has unlimited 
original jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters. 


County and District Courts (R.S.O. 1937, c. 103).—The Province is divided into 
48 counties and districts with a county or district court for each county or district 
and one or more judges for each court. There are 62 judges in all, and they are 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. These courts have no criminal 
jurisdiction except on appeal from the decision of magistrates and justices of the 
peace in summary conviction cases. They have jurisdiction in contracts where 
the amount claimed does not exceed $1,200 and jurisdiction in personal property 
_actions where the amount claimed does not exceed $1,000. 


. General Sessions of the Peace (R.S.O. 1937, c. 104).—There is a court of general 
sessions of the peace for each county and district in the Province. In the Counties 
of York and Wentworth the sittings are held quarterly and in the other counties 
and districts, semi-annually. The courts are presided over by the Judge of the 


_ County Court acting as chairman. They sit with a jury and have jurisdiction to 


try any indictable offence except those set out in Sect. 583 of the Criminal Code 
which are within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Superior Courts. 
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The County Court Judges Criminal Courts (R S.O. 1987, c. 105).—These are 
criminal courts held in every county and district in the Province for the speedy trial 
of indictable offences under Part XVIII of the Criminal Code. They are presided 
over by the county or district court judge sitting without a jury. They have juris- 
diction to try, on the election of the accused, any indictable offence except those 
set out in Sect. 583 of the Criminal Code. 


Surrogate Courts (R.S.O. 1937, c. 106).—There is a surrogate court for each 
county or district. The court has jurisdiction to deal with probate and adminis- 
tration matters and is presided over by the county or district court judge. 


Division Courts (R.S.O. 1937, c. 107)—There are 285 division courts through- 
out the Province. These are presided over by the county or district court judge 
who sits in the jurisdiction where the particular division court is located. Juris- 
diction is limited to cases up to $200 except where there is a written contract or a 
promise in which case jurisdiction extends to $400. 


Juvenile Courts (R.S.O. 1937, c. 316).—The juvenile courts for Ontario have 
jurisdiction in juvenile cases under provincial legislation; in addition they are 
juvenile courts for the purposes of the federal Juvenile Delinquents Act. The judges 
are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council; sometimes the county or 
district judge is appointed, sometimes the local magistrate and sometimes a person 
is appointed specially for the purpose of acting as a juvenile court judge. 


| Magistrates (R.S.O. 1937, c. 133). —Magistrates are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council... They have limited civil and criminal jurisdiction and are 
ex officio justices of the peace. 


Justices of the Peace (R.S.O. 1987, c. 132).—Justices of the peace are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. 


Manitoba.—Court of Appeal (R.S.M. 1940, c. 40).—The Court of Appeal 
consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Manitoba, and four 
other judges. All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. The 
Court has general appellate jurisdiction throughout the Province. 


Court of King’s Bench (R.S.M. 1940, c. 34).—The Court consists of a chief 
justice, who is known as the Chief Justicé of the King’s Bench, and five other 
judges. All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. The Court 
has unlimited original jurisdiction throughout the Province in civil and criminal 
cases. 


County Courts (R.S.M. 1940, c. 42).—The Province is divided into six judicial 
districts and a number of county courts are established for each district. A judge 
is appointed by the Governor General in Council for each district and he is the judge 
of all the county courts within the district. There are five judges for the Eastern 
Judicial District and the other districts each have one judge. These courts have 
criminal jurisdiction and also jurisdiction generally in claims not exceeding $800 
but have no jurisdiction in certain types of actions such as recovery of land. 


Surrogate Courts (R.S.M. 1940, c. 45).—There is a surrogate court for each 
judicial district and the Surrogate Courts Act provides that the county court 
judge in each judicial district is to be the judge of the surrogate court of that district. 
These courts have jurisdiction and authority in relation to testamentary matters. 
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Juvenile Courts (R.S.M. 1940, c. 32).—The juvenile courts are established 
under the Child Welfare Act and the territorial jurisdiction of each court is set 
out in the Order in Council establishing the court and appointing the judges. 
There are a number of judges appointed in each District one of whom is designated 
the Senior Judge. The courts have power to deal with cases involving children 
under the Child Welfare Act and other provincial statutes and are also juvenile 
courts for the purposes of the Juvenile Delinquents Act. 


Police Magistrates (R.S.M. +1940, c. 125).—Police magistrates are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and in addition to criminal jurisdiction 
_ they have jurisdiction to try actions for debt where the amount does not exceed 
$100. An appeal lies to a county court judge. There are 36 police magistrates 
in the Province. 


Justices of the Peace (R.S.M. 1940, c. 125).—Justices of the peace are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited criminal jurisdiction 
and also small-debt jurisdiction up to $100. 


Saskatchewan.—Court of Appeal (R.S.S. 1940, c. 60).—The Court of Appeal 
consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Saskatchewan, and 
four other judges. All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. 
The Court has general appellate jurisdiction throughout the Province. 


Court of King’s Bench (R.S.S. 1940, c. 61).—The Court of King’s Bench con- 
sists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and six 
other judges. All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. The 
Court has unlimited original jurisdiction throughout the Province in civil and 
criminal matters. 


District Courts (R.S.S. 1940, c. 62).—The Province is divided into 21 judicial 
districts and there is a district court for each judicial district. The judges are 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. Each court has jurisdiction 
generally in all cases where the claim does not exceed $1,200, but jurisdiction does 
not include cases where title to land is brought in question or where the validity 
of any devise or bequest is disputed. Jurisdiction is also excluded in certain personal 
actions such as malicious prosecution, malicious arrest, false imprisonment, libel, 
slander and breach of promise of marriage. The courts also have criminal jurisdiction. 


Surrogate Courts (R.S.S. 1940, c. 63).—There is a surrogate court for each 
judicial district and the Surrogate Courts Act provides that the judge of the district 
court shall be the judge of the surrogate court. The court has jurisdiction in 
probate matters. 


Juvenile Courts (S.S. 1946, c. 91).—Under the Child Welfare Act a Juvenile 
Court for the Province is established. Each judge of a district court and each police 
magistrate in the Province is ex officio a judge of this Juvenile Court and, in addition, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may appoint other judges thereto. A juvenile 
court has jurisdiction over juvenile offences under provincial statutes and also has 
jurisdiction under the federal Juvenile Delinquents Act. 


Magistrates’ Courts (R.S.S. 1940, c. 94).—Magistrates are appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. There are eight full-time and eight part-time 
magistrates. The magistrates exercise criminal jurisdiction and are ex officio justices 
of the peace and accordingly have the jurisdiction of a justice of the peace in civil 
cases. 
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Justices of the Peace (R.S.S. 1940, c. 95).—Justices of the peace are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and, in addition to limited criminal juris- 
diction, have jurisdiction in civil cases up to $100. 


Alberta.—Supreme Court (R.S.A. 1942, c. 129).—The Supreme Court of 
Alberta consists of two branches or divisions; one is designated the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta and the other is designated the Trial 
Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta. The Appellate Division consists of a 
chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of “Alberta, and four other judges. 
The Trial Division consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of the 
Trial Division, and five other judges. All judges of the Supreme Court are appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Appellate Division exercises general 
appellate jurisdiction throughout the Province and the Trial Division has unlimited 
original jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters. 


District Courts (R.S.A. 1942, c. 121).—There are two district court districts 
in Alberta, namely, the District of Northern Alberta and the District of Southern 
Alberta, with a district court for each. The Court of the District of Northern 
Alberta consists of a chief judge and five other judges and the Court of the District 
of Southern Alberta consists of a chief judge and four other judges. All judges are 
appointed by the Governor .General in Council. The district courts generally 
have jurisdiction in all cases where the claim does not exceed $600 and in criminal, 
probate and guardianship matters. 


Juvenile Courts (S.A. 1944, c. 8).—The Child Welfare Act establishes a Juvenile 
Court for the Province and every judge of the Supreme Court, every judge of a 
district court and every police magistrate is ex officio a judge thereof. In addition 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may appoint other persons to be judges of the 
juvenile courts; 11 such judges have been appointed. A juvenile court has juris- 
diction to hear and determine offences charged against children under any statute 
of the Province and, in addition, is a juvenile court for the purposes of the federal 
Juvenile Delinquents Act. 


Police Magistrates (R.S.A. 1942, c. 184).—Police magistrates have criminal 
jurisdiction and also jurisdiction in actions for debt not exceeding $100 and wage 
claims not exceeding six months wages. One-hundred and three police magistrates 
have been appointed. 


Justices of the Peace (R.S.S. 1942, c. 134).—Justices of the peace are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. Two-hundred and sixty-two justices of the peace have been appointed. 


British Columbia.—Court of Appeal (R.S.B.C. 1948, c. 74).—The Court of 
Appeal consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of British Columbia, 
and four other judges who are called Justices of Appeal. All are appointed by the 
Governor Genera in Council. The Court exercises general appellate jurisdiction. 


Supreme Court (R.S.B.C. 1948, c. 73).—This Court consists of a chief justice, 
who is called the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and seven other judges who 
are called Judges of the Supreme Court. All are appointed by the Governor 
General in Council. The Court has unlimited original jurisdiction throughout 
the Province in civil and criminal matters. ; 


County Courts (R.S.B.C. 1948, c. 75).—There are eight counties in the Province 
with a county court for each county and one or more judges for each county 
court All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. Each 
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county court has jurisdiction up to $1,000 generally and in some cases up to $2,500 
and has jurisdiction in criminal and probate matters. The courts have no juris- 
diction in certain types of personal actions such as libel, slander or breach of promise 
of marriage. 


Small Debts Courts (R.S.B.C. 1948, c. 79).—The Small Debts Court Act 

provides that the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may appoint any stipendiary 

magistrate, police magistrate or any two justices of the peace to exercise small-debt 

- jurisdiction within the territorial limits for which he or they have been appointed. 

There are 97 small debts court magistrates. Jurisdiction is limited to $100 and 
an appeal lies to the nearest county court judge or Supreme Court judge. 


Magistrates and Justices of the Peace (R.S.B.C. 1948, c. 195).—Magistrates and 
justices of the peace are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They 
have limited civil and criminal jurisdiction. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments 


In each of the provinces, the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts 
on the advice and with the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which 
is responsible to the Legislature and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the con- 
fidence of that body. The Legislature of each province, with the exception of 
Quebec, is now unicameral, consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the 
people. In Quebec there is a Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 


13.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with Dates of Admission to Confederation, 
and Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected! 


Province, Date of 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process? 
District or Creation 
De STI ee a a Ol ea = 1, eH Act of Imperial Parliament—The British North America 
Nova et me ce ith? Fal i 1867 Act, 1867 (30-31 Vict., ec. 3), and Imperial Order in 
New Brunswick... ..:....06. July 1, 1867 Council, May 22, 1867. 
INESIIGODS se ses cele nie af ole re OS July 15, 1870 | Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict.,c.3), and Imperial Order in 
Council, June 23, 1870. 

British Commi. s.s.012s.c,00 July 20, 1871 | Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871. 
Prince Edward Island...... July 1, 1873 | Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873. 
BMATICOM MG oe erate tas FNS June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., c. 6). 
Saskatchewan............... Sept. 1, 1905 | Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 42). 
2ALLOYSTR SDS © Cee 6 amo Sept. 1, 1905 | Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 3). 
Northwest Territories— 

WackenZiehan sais se eisetes Jan. 1, 1920 

ESCO W ALIN ets cclearoete sc Jan. 1, 1920 |}Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918. 

Franklin hay aA ees Heda Jane-==1- 1920 
Newfoundland............... Mar. 31, 1949 | Act to approve the Terms of Union of Newfoundland with 

Canada, 1949 (13 Geo. VI, ¢c. 1). 
1See Table 1, p. 2, for present land and water areas. 2 For further details re legislative 


process see footnotes of Table 11, p. 116, of the 1950 Year Book. 
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The source of the powers of the Provincial Governments of Canada is the 
British North America Act, 1867 (80-31 Vict., ec. 3 and amendments). Under 
Sect. 92 of the Act, the Legislature of each province may make laws exclusively 
in relation to the following matters: amendment of the constitution of the province 
except as regards the Lieutenant-Governor; direct taxation within the province; 
borrowing of money on the credit of the province; establishment and tenure of 
provincial offices and appointment and payment of provincial officers; the manage- 
ment and sale of public lands belonging to the province and of the timber and 
wood. thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of public and 
reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and 
for the province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; 
shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial 
or municipal revenue; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or 
international lines of ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, 
though wholly situated within one province, are declared by the Federal Parliament 
to be for the general advantage either of Canada or of two or more provinces; the 
incorporation of companies with provincial objects; the solemnization of marriage 
in the province; property and civil rights in the province; the administration of 
justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and organization of 
provincial courts both of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and including procedure in 
civil matters in these courts*; the imposition of punishment by fine, penalty, or 
imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the aforesaid 
subjects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


Further, in and for each province the Legislature may, under Sect. 93, make 
laws exclusively in relation to education, subject to certain provisions. The 
purpose of these provisions was to preserve to a religious minority in any province 
the same privileges and rights in regard to education which it had at the date of 
Confederation, but the Provincial Legislatures were not debarred from legislating 
on the subject of separate schools provided they did not thereby prejudicially 
affect privileges enjoyed before Confederation by such schools in the province. 
These powers, given to the four original provinces in Confederation, have, with 
some slight changes, been retained ever since and the more recently admitted 
provinces have assumed the same rights and responsibilities on their inclusion as 
units in the federation as were previously enjoyed by the older provinces. 


Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Executive Council consists 
of the Premier, President of the Council and Minister of Economic Development, 
the Attorney General and the Ministers of Finance, Health, Public Welfare, Fisheries 
and Co-operatives, Natural Resources, Education, Provincial Affairs, Labour, 
Public Works, and Supply and one Minister without portfolio. 

The Legislative Assembly has 28 members elected for a term of five years. 

The Premier and the Cabinet Ministers each receive a salary of $7,000 per 
annum plus a sessional indemnity of $2,500. Each member of the House of Assembly 
receives a sessional indemnity of $2,500. An allowance of $2,000 is made to the 
Leader of the Opposition. 


* A description of the provincial courts is given at pp. 76-83. 
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14.—Lieutenant-Governors of Newfoundland, 1949-50, Legislature and 
Premier, 1949, and Present Ministry', as at June 1, 1950 
Notre.—The Lieutenant-Governor of a province is addressed ‘‘ His Honour’’, and is also styled ‘‘ Hon- 
ourable’’, throughout his life. Where a knighthood or other honour has been conferred before, during, or 


after the term of office it is shown. Legislatures and Ministries from Confederation to 1923 are given at 
pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book, and for 1924-34 at pp. 110-118 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Lieutenant-Governors 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Sir Aupert JosepH WALSH.......... Apr. 1, 1949 || Lt.-Col. Sir Lronarp OurteErR- 
BRIDGE, C.B.E., D.S.O., LL.D. | Aug. 17, 1949 
Legislature, 1949-50 
Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
May. 27, 1949 | 1st General Assembly..............:.005. 1 July 13, 1949 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at the time of going to press. 


First Ministry 


(Party standing at General Election, May 27, 1949: 22 Liberals; 5 Progressive Conservatives; 
1 Independent.) 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 


‘Premier and Minister of Economic Develop- 


TEVEVEM iy Pet ee Bee ak, Cogn ee en anne ne loner kt SO MAUL WOODESst sete cca ce Apr. 1, 1949 
ASST Bavrern Cayo (78a 5 G2) IR aot ne ne PO Elowslsthe© UR TIS ne rc M eerie Apr. 1, 1049 
Manister.o! Public Welfare. “5.00.00. ae one es Hon aeorrie eee te aeons Apr. 4, 1949 
Mimister: Of PuGUCAtlON se s.miclatcesse« oniéue eon? HONS fa RLBERER TONG ce ama eee oe Apr. 4, 1950 
VEEMIStCTSOL Ue DOUT Liat foci cclge se ceicce + cies Fon SRE ABATE ANIM ae nee treks tener Apr. 4, 1950 
MiamMISter. OL PunAniceneh ec sck MNSe. os cheese Hontstis Wa QUINTONG cere. pete eee July 29, 1949 
MARRS EAGTBIAIC S14 Liven eis iawn bititnrcko ate. aes | ELON gia Ee CAT RMR oes, cies eacsiciann Meco July 29, 1950 
Minister of Fisheries and Co-operatives...... Elona Wi Je ISROUGHoe.-- nike ee anata July 29, 1949 
METIS GET IOL SUD DIY ae aki eins Soe bot aver nt te! atone Eom. SPAS HORSE cern cc taeen. SLO fats July 29, 1949 
Minister of Natural Resources................ Hon Shia RUSSELETY ea oa eat. aoa Se July 29, 1949 
Minister of Publie.-Works...2....%....2. 00.00 On EAS MSPENCER ey . ates fale dete noe July 29, 1949 
Minister of Provincial Affairs................ Hone) I HSPRATTARE. + 4s Sees tiara ee July 29, 1949 
Ministerswithout: portfolio... .. che .caes oes Eton OEM say VAD Yo enter ee Aled yao cane May 9, 1950 


1 First Ministry of Newfoundland as a province of Canada. 


Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Executive Council consists 
of: the Premier and President of the Council; Minister of Education; Provincial 
Secretary; Minister of Industry and Natural Resources; the Attorney and Advocate 
General and Provincial Treasurer; the Minister of Health and Welfare; the Minister 
of Agriculture; the Minister of Public Works and Highways; and one Minister 
without portfolio. The Legislative Assembly has 30 members who serve for five 
years, 15 of whom are elected on a basis of manhood suffrage and the other 15 
elected by property holders only. 

The salary of the Premier is $6,000 and the salaries of the Ministers are as 


follows: Attorney and Advocate General and Provincial Treasurer, $4,500; Minister 
of Health and Welfare and Minister of Public Works and Highways, $4,000 each; 
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Minister of Agriculture, $3,500; Minister of Education, Minister of Industry and 
Natural Resources and Provincial Secretary, $3,000 each. Each member of the 
Assembly is paid the sum of $700 for each session attended by him and an additional 
amount of $300, tax free, as indemnity for expenses incurred. The Speaker is 
paid a further additional sum of $400 and an additional amount of $200, tax free, 
for indemnity incurred and the Leader of the Opposition is paid a further additional 
sum of $800 and an additional amount. of $200, tax free, for indemnity incurred 
by him in relation to his official duties. 


15.—Lieutenant-Governors of Prince Edward Island, 1873-1950, Legislatures and 
Premiers, 1934-50, and Present Ministry as at June 1, 1950 


Nore.—See headnote to Table 14, p. 85. 


Lieutenant-Governors 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
WALETAM RORINSON ra. cere iae JUnew LOVEIS7S, |S MINIAMUNG ROGER Sane cece as June 1, 1910 
Sir Rosert HopGson.............. July 1 S74 seAce ©.- MACDONALD eye eres June 3, 1915 
MHOMAS, EL. HAVILAND. 455.500 .00<% July 10, 1879 || Murpock McKINNOoN............. Sept. 2, 1919 
ANDREW ARCHIBALD MacDONALD...| July 18, 1884 |] Frank R. Hearmz................ Sept. 8, 1924 
JEDEDIAH On OAR VELU Gs eee tae Pept 2521889" CHARLES, DALTONG Ase: seer ieee Nov. 19, 1930 
GEORGE? W., HIOWDAN: occ esse cece Feb. .21, 1894] Grores D. DeBtois.............- Dec. 28, 1933 
PSA MGINTYREM os: Se ae May 23, 1899 || Braprorp W. LEPAGE............ Sept. 11, 1939 
1D) AME MACKINNG Ney cen sehen es Octs 35819045 neA BERNARD ns. seer tee ee ee May 18, 1945 
Legislatures, 1934-501 
Date of ie Number | Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
July 23, 1935 | 18th General Assembly...... 5 Septeo rn Os oma aya ee Apr. 21, 1939 
May 18, 1939 | 19th General Assembly...... 4 Mars, 201940 a crac Aug. 20, 1943 
Sept. 15, 1943 | 20th General Assembly...... 4 HPebwr loys 19440 en Aa oe Oct. 27, 1947 
Dec. 11, 1947 | 21st General Assembly....... 2 Rebs soos 10480 eS ee 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-50 were: 19th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 14, 1933, under the leadership of Hon 
W. J. P. MacMillan; 20th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 15, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. W. M. Lea; 21st 
Ministry, sworn in Jan. 14, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. T. A. Campbell; 22nd Ministry, sworn in 
May 11, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. J. Walter Jones. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at time 
of going to press. 


Twenty-Second Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Dec. 11, 1947: 24 Liberals and 6 Progressive Conservatives.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and President of the 


Executive Council...............; Hon. J. WALTER JONES.............- May 11, 1943 | Feb. 9, 1944 
Minister of Education............... Hon. Frepreric AtrreD LARGE....| May 18, 1944 | Oct. 13, 1949 
Minister of Health and Welfare...... Hon, ALEXANDER W. Matueson...| Mar. 12, 1948 | Mar. 12, 1948 
Attorney and Advocate General and 

Provincial Preasurer:...-.. 000s. Hon. Water E. Darsy.......... Oct. 138, 1949 | Oct. 18, 1949 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon. C. CLEVELAND BAKER...... Apr. 16, 1949 | Oct. 18, 1949 
Minister of Industry and Natural 

Riesourcepaeee crises. cae eae Hon, Evcens P. Cunien........ Apr. 16, 1949 | Oct. 18, 1949 
Minister of Public Works and High- 

WAV RR. SORE eT Nar. Shh ceeds eek Hon wHarnyve HeiC Oxi a eet Apr. 12, 1948 | Feb. 10, 1950 
Proyineialsoeeretar ves .a2 esis Hon. J. Winrrip ARSENAULT......| Feb. 12, 1948 | Oct. 13, 1949 


Minister without portfolio........... Hon. JosrpH G. CAMPBELL........ Oct. 138, 1949 | Oct. 18, 1949 
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Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Province of Nova Scotia has a Lieutenant-Governor, Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. The Ministry or Cabinet, styled the Executive Council, 
consists of the Premier and President of the Council and Provincial Treasurer; the 
Attorney General who is also Provincial Secretary; the Minister of Mines who is 
also Minister of Labour, Minister of Public Health and Acting Minister of Public 
Welfare; the Minister of Highways and Public Works; the Minister of Agriculture 
and Marketing who is also Minister of Lands and Forests; the Minister of Trade 
and Industry; the Minister of Education; the Minister of Municipal Affairs; and 
one Minister without portfolio who is in charge of the administration of the Nova 
Scotia Liquor Control Act. The House of Assembly has 37 members elected for 
five years, the maximum duration of its existence. 


The Premier of the Province receives a salary of $9,000 per annum and each 
Cabinet Minister a salary of $8,000 per annum. Each member of the House of 
Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of $1,600 and an allowance of $800 for 
expenses incidental to the discharge of his duties. The Leader of the Opposition 
receives an allowance of $1,000 in addition to his sessional indemnity. 


16.—Lieutenant-Governors of Nova Scotia, 1867-1950, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-50, and Present Ministry as at June 1, 1950 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 14, p. 85. 


Lieutenant-Governors 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 

Lt.-Gen. Sir Witram F.. WituiaMs. . July PNEUSG CHM AVID MACKERNE+. J2.. f0scs ees. Oct. 19, 1915 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastines DoyrtE} Oct. 18, 1867 || MacCattumM GRANT............... Nov. 29, 1916 
Lt.-Gen.-Sir C. Hastings Doyusz...| Jan. 31, 18681] MacCatnuM GRANT............... Mar. 21, 19221 
JosrpH Howe......... Spar i heaas Maye te ISS i J nitORSON DOUGLASH) «45-1485. e45% Jan 12,84925 
Sir Apams G. ARCHIRALD.......... TUbyee de AS TOS PA MES Ga OR Me eet trate cee cee Sept. 14, 1925 
MattrHew Henry RIcHey.......... July 4, 1883 |} FRANK STANFIELD................. Nov. 19, 1930 
PAGE MIGIIBUAN:..cancc ssa wcheovae« oe July” 9) 1888") WauteR H. Covert.............+- Octo) 1981 
Sir Matacny Bowss Daty......... daily; Plt SOOM BR GRERT [UR WING ots. see ee ee an. Apr. 7, 1937 
Sir Manracuy Bowes Daty......... July 29, 18951} Freperick F. Maruers........... May 31, 1940 
PEERED Gs JONES ss: osc see oe July 26, 1900 | Lt.-Col. H. Ernest KENDALL..... Nov. 17, 1942 
IF ONCAN: Cy WRASER Ss. ott. Sem ceee as Marni 7c 19000 UA)... MOC URDY ..4).o8-Pyeclacd : Aug. 12, 1947 
James D. McGREGOR............... Oct. 18, 1910 Z 

1 Second term. 

Legislatures, 1934-501 

Date of cast Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 22, 1933 | 17th General Assembly.................-. 4 Mar. 1, 1934 | May 20, 1937 
June 29, 1937 | 18th General Assembly.................. 4 Mar. 1, 1938 | Sept. 19, 1941 
Oct.. 28, 1941 | 19th General Assembly.:................ 4 Feb. 19, 1942 | Sept. 12, 1945 
Oct. .23, 1945 | 20th General Assembly..:............... 4 Mar. 14, 1946 | April 27, 1949 

2 


wane. 9, 1949°| 21st General Assembly.........:......... Mar. 21, 1950 


1 The Ministries from 1934-50 were: 12th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 5, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. 
Angus L. Macdonald; 13th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. A. S. MacMillan; 
14th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 8, 1945, under the leadership of Hon. Angus L. Macdonald. 


2 Life of Legislature not expired at time of going to press. 
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16.—Lieutenant-Governors of Nova Scotia, 1867-1950, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-50, and Present Ministry as at June 1, 1950—concluded 


Fourteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 9, 1949: 27 Liberals, 8 Progressive 
Conservatives and 2 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. ) 


Date of First Date of Present 


Office Name Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of Council | Hon. ANaus L. Macponatp..| Sept. 8, 1945 | Premier—Sept. 8, 1945 
and Provincial Treasurer. Provincial Treasurer— 
June 10, 1947 


Attorney General and Prov- |Hon. Matcoum A. Parrerson..| June 10, 1947 | Provincial Secretary— 


incial Secretary. June 10, 1947 
Attorney General— 
Nov. 22, 1949 

Minister of Highways and | Hon. M. D. RAawpina....... July 31, 1947 | July 31, 1947 
Public Works. 

Minister of Agriculture and | Hon. A. W. MacKENnzizE...... Sept. 8, 1945 | Agriculture and Market- 
Marketing and Minister of ing—Sept. 8, 1945 
Lands and Forests. Lands and Forests— 

Oct. 3, 1947 

ee of Trade and In- | Hon. Harotp ConNoLty..... Sept. 8, 1945 | Sept. 8, 1945 

ustry. 

Minister of Mines, Minister of | Hon. A. H. McKINNoN...... Sept. 29, 1949 | Health— Sept. 29, 1949 
Labour, Minister of Public Mines— Dec. 30, 1949 
Health, Acting Minister of Labour— Dec. 30, 1949 
Public Welfare. Welfare— Feb. 9, 1950 

Minister of Education......... Hon. Henry D. Hicks...... Sept. 29, 1949 | Sept. 29, 1949 


Minister of Municipal Affairs...| Hon. Ronatp M, Fretpine...| Dec. 7, 1949 | Dec, 7, 1949 


Minister without portfolio (in | Hon. Grorrrey STEVENS..... Apr. 4, 1946] Apr. 4, 1946 
charge of administration of 
Nova Scotia Liquor Control 
Act). 


Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Province of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant Governor, Executive Council 
and House of Assembly. The Executive Council is composed of: the Premier and 
Attorney General; the Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and President of the Executive 
Council; the Minister of Public Works; the Minister of Lands and Mines; the 
Minister of Agriculture; the Minister of Health and Social Services; the Minister 
of Labour; the Minister of Education and Municipal Affairs; the Minister of 
Industry and Development; and a Minister without portfolio who is the Chairman 
of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission. The Legislative Assembly 
has 52 members who are elected for a term of five years. 


The Premier receives a salary of $5,000 which is in addition to any other 
portfolio he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $5,000, the amount 
paid as indemnity to each Member is $1,500 and the Leader of the Opposition 
receives an additional $2,000. An allowance of $1,000, in addition to the regular 
indemnity, is made to the Speaker. 
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17.—Lieutenant-Governors of New Brunswick, 1867-1950, Legislatures and 
Premiers, 1934-50, and Present Ministry as at June 1, 1950 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 14, p. 85. 


Lieutenant-Governors 
Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastines Doyts} July 1, 1867 || Janez B. SNowBALL............... Jan. 30, 1902 
Molen. HARDING: b codk s cled ee ste Ochs 213 1867. lice WEED EDS) oaaqe oe epeeit eerie Mar. 2, 1907 
MRAM WIE MOT notes aces cig oe a0 wire Vulva Set S6Sal VOSIAH WOODee co aha. natch flee: Mar. 6, 1912 
SAMUEL LEONARD TILLEY.......... INGVAeeD A918 73 4 RG Wie GANONELS irritate oo eres June 29, 1916 
E. BARRON CHANDLER............. July: 16; 3878 || WILLIAM PUGSEBY.....5...s.005--5 Nov. 6, 1917 
Rorert DuNcAN WILMOT.......... Bebe lit eiSSOll) WiTAMeH: SE ODDS cocker. ane ce cls cece Feb. 24, 1923 
Sir SAMUEL LEONARD TILLEY....... Oct. 31, 1885 || Major-Gen. Hueco H. McLran....| Dec. 11, 1928 
BNCRELIN PES © YAD crest chteussest.cte island cise Gisvesse’s Sept. 21, 1893 |] Col. Murray MacLaren......... Feb. 5, 1935 
MOeUNPALY MRA SER aeste ns a ite oo ates Wecse20 eel SOS si WieeGe, CUAR Kaeo cee wee eee Mar. 5, 1940 
Pam ee VCO LEAN sok ccisiaccnte oerttensie Dec. 9; 1896 || Davin Laurence MacLaren...... Nov. 1, 1945 


Te 


Legislatures, 1934-501 


a a ns 
So  ————————— 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1930 | 10th General Assembly.................. 5 Feb. 12, 1931 | May 22, 1935 
June 27, 1935 | 11th General Assembly.................. 4 Mar. 5, 1936 | Oct. 26, 1939 
Nov. 20, 1939 | 12th General Assembly..............-... 5 Apr. 4, 1940] July 10, 1944 
Aug. 28, 1944 | 18th General Assembly.................- 4 Feb. 20, 1945 | May 18, 1948 
June 28, 1948 | 14th General Assembly.................. 2 Mar. 8, 1949 2 


Ne 


1 The Ministries from 1934-50 were: 19th Ministry, sworn in June 1, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. 
L. P. D. Tilley; 20th Ministry, sworn in July 16, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. A. A. Dysart; 21st 
Ministry, sworn in Mar. 13, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. J. B. McNair. 2 Life of Legislature 
not expired at time of going to press. 


Twenty-First Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 28, 1948: 47 Liberals and 5 Progressive Conservatives. ) 


Norz.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointment, 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier, 


Cee eC oO 
SS ee 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First ~ Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and Attorney General...... Hons Bs MCONAIRS ah. casa July 16, 1935 | Mar. 13, 1940 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and 

President of Executive Council....| Hon. J. GASPARD BOUCHER....... Jan. 10, 1940 | Aug. 10, 1949 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. W. S. ANDERSON..........: July 16, 1935 | July 16, 1938 
Minister of Lands and Mines........ Hon RICHARD + Gili nan. oe May 16, 1946 | May 16, 1946 
Minister of Agriculture.....:........ ont Ae Cer AGnOR i tor iets July 16, 1935 | July 16, 1935 
Minister of Health and Social 

ORV ACCS ete Mt ptere ting wus. crescimuehe une Hon. F. A. McGRAND............ Sept. 27, 1944 | Sept. 27, 1944 
Minister Of Labour. «x2: nos eee cee ss Hon. Samuet E. Moorrs......... Sept. 27, 1944 | Sept. 27, 1944 
Minister of Education and Municipal 

PACE NIE ape AL St cckll are ovsisinn senate: Hon. James W. BRITTAIN......... Nov. 2, 1948 | Nov. 2, 1948 
Minister of Industry and Develop- 

TEDSYA Hs als Lo cr Be aa ae a Hons A. DOUCHIN: Pini w acces Sept. 27, 1944 | Sept. 27, 1944 


Minister without portfolio (Chair- 
man of the New Brunswick Electric 
IPowersCOMMiSSiON)!. 2 s.hie bce oe Hon. Isatz MELANSON............ Aug. 11, 1949 | Aug. 11, 1949 


Subsection 5.—Quebec 


The Executive Council is composed of the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Ministers of the Crown. These are: the Premier and President of the Executive 
Council; the Solicitor General; the Provincial Treasurer; the Minister of Lands 
and Forests; the Minister of Health; the Minister of Municipal Affairs; the Minister 
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of Colonization; the Minister of Mines; the Minister of Agriculture; the Minister of 
Roads; the Minister of Labour; the Minister of Game and Fisheries; the Minister of 
Public Works; the Minister of Social Welfare and of Youth; the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce; the Provincial Secretary; and five Ministers without portfolio. 
The Legislative Council has 24 members nominated for life by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 


The Legislative Assembly has 92 members and, like the Legislative Council, has 
the power to bring forward bills relating to civil and administrative matters and to 
amend or repeal the laws that already exist. A Bill, to be approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, must have received the assent of both Houses. Only the 
Legislative Assembly can bring forward a Bill requiring the expenditure of public 
money. The extreme length of a Legislature is five years. 


Salaries and allowances of the Premier, members of the Executive Council, 
Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly are fixed according to the Revised 
Statutes (1941), c. 4, as amended by 10 Geo. VI, c. 11, as follows: all members of the 
Legislative Assembly and Legislative Council receive $3,000 per annum as salary 
and $1,000 by way of allowances; in addition the Premier receives $10,000 as 
salary and $4,000 allowances; Ministers with portfolio’an additional $6,000 as 
salary and $2,000 allowances; Ministers without portfolio an additional $2,000 salary 
and $2,000 allowances; the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative Assembly 
an additional. $6,000 salary and $2,000 allowances; the Leader of the Opposition 
in the Legislative Council an additional $2,000 allowances. 
18.—Lieutenant-Governors of Quebec, 1867-1950, Legislatures and Premiers, 1934-50, 

Present Ministry and Members of the Legislative Council as at June 1, 1950 
Norre.—See headnote to Table 14, p. 85. 
Lieutenant-Governors 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Sir Narcisse F. BEvuEAv.......... July 1, 1867 || Sir Francois LANGELIER.......... May 5, 1911 
Sir Narcisse F. BELbgav.......... Jan. 31, 18681) Sir Pmrre Evariste Lesuanc.....| Feb. 9, 1915 
RENE EDOUARD CARON............ Feb. 11, 1873 || Right Hon. Sir CuHaruzs 
Luc LETELLIER DE St-JUST......... Dee. 15, 1876 HItZPa TRICK P50 soe ee ee Oct. 21, 1918 
THEODORE ROBITAILLE...........:.. Aether SHO || Mle IEF JeMODOVO BIE. 6 oe cae Madacee ce Oct. 31, 1923 
eee tye EAS SO Neen ee ie eee Oct (P1884 |PNePERODEAU Ts. eee ee Jan. 8, 1924 
AR ANGERS J) ker bers ee Octs 24) 21887 |@SirdLonnn Gouin. see ae are Dec. 31, 1928 
Sir JosepH A. CHAPLEAU.:......... Dees +55..18924|(- He GCARROLD. i). 6e eae ie Apr. 2, 1929 
LOUIS AS Jpn (ee tsa ee eee Jans, 2001898; | BL. PATNA UDEM an. ee eee ee Apr. 29, 1934 
dic Bours AQJETTE.. =. eo. lone. Feb. 1, 19031) Major-Gen. Sir EuGcEene Fiset..... Dec. 30, 1939 . 
Sir Cuarues A. P. PELLETIER...... Sept. 15, 1908 || Major-Gen. Sir Eugenes Fiser.....| June 20, 19451 
1 Second term. 
Legislatures, 1934-501 
Date of é Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 24, 1931 | 18th General Assembly 4 Nov. .3,. 1[93lel Oct. 3021900 
Nov. 25, 1935 | 19th General Assembly 1 Mar. 24, 1936 | June 11, 1936 
Aug. 17, 1936 | 20th General Assembly 4 Oct. 7, 1936 | Sept. 23, 1939 
Oct... 939 | -21st General Assembly. 2s... 4.22 sens os 5 Feb. 20, 1940 | June 29, 1944 
d ‘General Assembly: nae. s eeee 4 Feb. 7, 1945 | June 9, 1948 
general ‘Assemibl yan e050 sei 2 Jan. 19, 1949 2 


, sworn in June 11, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 18th 


1 The Ministries frém ma were: 16th Ministry, sworn in July 8, 1920, under the leadership of Hon. 
Ministry sworn in ‘Aug. 24, 1936f.under the leadership of Hon. M. Duplessis; 19th Ministry, sworn in Nov. 


-* 10))1939,-under,the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 20th Ministry, sworn in Aig. 30, 1944, under the leader - 


ship of Hon. Maurice Ei Duplessis. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at time of going to press. 
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18.—Lieutenant-Governors of Quebec, 1867-1950, Legislatures and Premiers, 1934-5 0> 
Present Ministry and Members of the Legislative Council, as at June 1, 1950— 
concluded. 


Twentieth Ministry. 
(Party standing at latest General Election, July 28, 1948: 82 Union Nationale, 8 Liberals and 2 Independents. ) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and President of Executive 


CONTIG) SER Ne ee eee Hon. Maurice L. DupLEssis..... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Provincial Treasurer....:.... sss... Hon. ONESIME GAGNON.......... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Lands and Forests.......}| Hon. J. S. Bourqug.......... -...| Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Manistermol dlealth <ce.s caw. tote. Hon.J, Ay PAQUBTTE «62 s0604<0<- Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Municipal Affairs........ Hon. Bona DUSSAULT............ Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Wtamscer ol. Roadsiui5.c5 80 8.0. ae Hon. ANTONIO TALBOT............ Aug, 30, 1944} Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. Romro LORRAIN............ Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister‘of Mines’... <.5..5. 0.035636. Hon. C. Dante, FRENCH......... Dec. 15, 1948 | Dec. 15, 1948 
Minister of Colonization............. Hon. 3 08+ DS BEGIN. .2cataecens Aug. 30, 1944] Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Game and Fisheries..... Hons Ce eeouniotnee te Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Manisterlol Labour. 220... 126s. Hon. ANTONIO BARRETTE......... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Trade and Commerce...| Hon. PaAut BEAULIEU............ Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon. LAURENT BARRE........... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Provincial Secretary::..-..0.....06. HontOmer'Cormiy J. .i...0 ah nie. Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Social Welfare and of 

TT CCIST Url ieee eae ge ea a Hon PRUE SAUVE! Ao eee eee Sept. 18, 1946 | Sept. 18, 1946 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon. ANTONIO Enim............... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon. TANCREDE LABBE.......... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon Manc-PRupEn ie. eeekt ae Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon. Patrick TARDIF..........:. Aug. 30, 1944 |} Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio........... Hone ViH oO RhIstiye teen coast Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
olMmertor Generalin scsi woveis soils servers Hon. ANTOINE RIVARD........... Dec. 15, 1948 | Apr. 12, 1950 


Legislative Council as at June 1, 1950 


(According to seniority) 


ee Date of 

Name Division Appointment 
Grorars-AIMé SIMARD... 0.0... cece ec eet eee eee Repentigny, 2... aie re soe ones Nov. 12, 1913 
eee UL RE MELA Yo see oles. Goer o tes eictasne pore SOne lee crete eee ee a cats eral chats Jan. 3, 1925 
Eimear OPEL He ee occ sii atye ats piavoieacete 3 i DOSEN eY syche Aiea ares Dh ab ena door Dec. 23, 1927 
REGIS CM aL PRTA UL Pies c oe ve bees grease Soe e you. NKEnnG HEC peek sie eo eens tae Apr. 23, 1929 
STEIN TESE UCase er CR 8 SOR or IBGOLOR cee tetrtet cree encewh ate Pecvca oh s Ses Sept. 16, 1929 
SeO TUR NEST O URLLET: arch css cc ccs ns csincdwils Dele Vallterey cated coe fase cantaet Nov. 27, 1930 
GrOR NEAROHAND Lets scitgis A wicleis side cba est J RETTIG Ne eae ae eal PR 5 Seater he es eae Apr.: 15, 1932 
SPA VIN 7 MIM UX Sh ict cec sea scarica lc ies obal sioreusliore oe oie Monta rival lO ctt este tetcucrecn cites ase Dec. 2, 1932 
FEO TOR WI TA CORT I orc aac tienes vied tienes le a oe es e's Stadaconaern ten sete deee a oletae oeectn ess July 23, 1934 
SISCEDEIRY TS Wore oR ihe Sr alent a ele ge es es EAU ONE eae PIES E Seo te sicisiale cine eee June 6, 1935 
EVEPHONSIEAYMOND:. oo... cccceeccccecssseeecene WS TOrimaierssaes aves ects ee coe eee Aug. 28, 1936 
Sey. DARTBHAU-GODCA KEL) sii56 detarcs see's leciosiee se SHA WANs A Tek Pano os taecio ieaibedurewros Jan. 14, 1938 
PEPPELCHISES EATS CG ascee h  fel os wo forsi meso raolressiscern vies Grandville... ves Soc aioe er eleraas Feb. 16, 1940 
BRUCE SONU Vics cis coo sc pictoree els icles Su MSIL FR OUPONIOMEN ere as. orcs teeta ike Feb. 12, 1942 
MOR VINA STRUTT roe HAASE IGE hs wie SI vase ahe Do uanaucieree se Mu. bc ili hice ne Feb. 12, 1942 
SPO PISROUTANT 42.0 ciie ccc ots vis da earete Asad oa ome GOlCRr ee Sa eee eee Jan. 14, 1942 
BAIR Ly CONNORS. $2 saul. Peel baas eee ane Hee Millowighesteveace 6). nit. keisis che a eee ee Jan. 14, 1942 
ReeeEN Ee MER ONS etapa ahs wie sre Sis Lon Shodebal OM, aie kot has Wri eurrvani tere. Sysie sin o.8.cie okt ace eet etane ahs Jan. 14, 1942 
SPATE NS LI MUAGRA VE 3a 5s sic orc sig sie cleleles wie eee b eeeie DeoianMurdntayenscc ste oes caeeenete: June 22, 1944 
PemOT TAN EARSMLUN Ce  . dcls, oss Hobie eee ee RS Wellington. eer. fiercs. cue. s, dete enetoss eters Jan. 23, 1946 
SatSES ELOS TM ee coe ices ous c aie ce oR ae Vile FOnLa wed ae ee ricer ees eects oil Aug. 22, 1946 
MERA E DY NEARTENWAU 2007. ccc cleo cic suvioe sccveme ee ols Lesabaurentides:ih -3.5. snc ciate oa sahars Aug. 22, 1946 
POE INME CHE NATIDIN. dees cele oh cee eer eb dhe DM o Gs Vosteecnice 9 en Narain Cher ELS ak eg A a Aug. 22, 1946 


ma 
Dee AROCUELEMS st cc cee hee nee pe ees A i Vaio UK sr yin FRR ee SHEE OH RR eae Dec. 29, 1948 
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Subsection 6.—-Ontario 


The Executive Council of Ontario consists of: the Premier, President of the 
Council and Provincial Treasurer; Minister of Agriculture; Minister of Mines; 
Attorney General and Minister of Education; Minister of Highways and Minister 
of Public Works; Minister of Municipal Affairs; Minister of Reform Institutions; 
Minister of Labour; Provincial Secretary and Registrar; Minister of Health; 
Minister of Planning and Development; Minister of Public Welfare; Minister of 
Lands and Forests; Minister of Travel and Publicity; and one Minister without 
portfolio. 


The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the Province, is 
composed of 90 members elected for five years on an adult-suffrage basis. 


Besides the regular departments the Niagara Parks Commission, the Ontario 
Municipal Board, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the Ontario 
Northland Transportation Commission, the Liquor Control Board and the Liquor 
Licence Board have been created. 


Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Amendment Act, 1947 
(11 Geo. VI, c. 55), each Member of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of 
$2,000 and an allowance for expenses of $1,000. The Speaker receives an additional 
indemnity at the annual rate of $2,500; the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
an indemnity at the annual rate of $1,000 and the Leader of the Opposition an 
additional indemnity of $3,000 and an annual allowance for expenses of $2,000. 
These special indemnities and allowances for the Speaker, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and Leader of the Opposition are in addition to their indemnities 
and expense allowances as Members of the Legislature. 


Each Member of the Cabinet receives the ordinary indemnity as a Member of 
the Legislature of $2,000 plus the $1,000 expense allowance in addition to his salary 
as a Member of the Crown. The salary provided for a Cabinet Minister in the 
Executive Council Act is $10,000 but at the present time and for some years past 
each Member of the various Cabinets has voluntarily surrendered $2,000 annually, 
drawing $8,000 each as his Ministerial salary. 


19.—Lieutenant-Governors of Ontario, 1867-1959, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-59, and Present Ministry as at June 1, 1950 


Nots.—See headnote to Table 14, p. 85. 


Lieutenant-Governors 


Date of Date of 

Name Commission Name _ Commission 

Major-Gen. H. W. Stistep......... July. SISPEss7elesir JOmN IM GIRSONG see ose Sept. 22, 1908 

SEL OWAEAIND 23. toes? tot taroltoteleeh eke July 14, 1868 || Lt.-Col. Sir Joun S. HENDRiE..... Sept. 26, 1914 

JOHN W. CRAWFORD..:.........0... Novis) o:4 1873" || LIoNED EL CLARKE. eee serene Nov. 27, 1919 

JD. A. MACDONALD...:.:........0...-| May -18, 1875 ||"Col. Hunry CocksHUTT..........% Sept. 10, 1921 

JOHN BEVERLY ROBINSON.......... June 30, 1880 |) Wmuram Donatp Ross............ Dec. 20, 1926 

Sir ALEXANDER CAMPRELL.......... Feb. 8, 1887 || Col. Herrert ALEXANDER Bruce.| Oct. 25, 1932 

Sir GrorGce A. KIRKPATRICK....... May 28, 1892 || ALrert MarrHews!............... Nov. 23, 1937 

Si OLIVER IMO WAT! ane to te ts Nowe LSitS974| Ria uA WSON Sco. tcknies See Dec. 26, 1946 
Sir Wm11AM MortTIMER CLARKE...... Apr. 20, 1903 


1 Term extended November, 1942 to December, 1946. 
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19. Lieutenant-Governors of Ontario, 1867-1950, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-50, and Present Ministry as at June 1, 1950—concluded 


Legislatures, 1934-501 


Date of Number Date of. Date of 
Election of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 


Legislature 


June 19, 1934 | 19th General Assembly.................. 3 Feb. 20, 1935 | Apr. 9, 1936 
Oct, 6, 1937. | 20th” General Assembly. 0 oot 8 Dec. 1, 1937 | June 30, 1943 
Aug. 4, 1943 | 2lst General Assembly......%.¢%.0...... 2 Feb. 22, 1944 | Mar. 24, 1945 
June 4, 1945 | 22nd General Assembly................. 4 July 16, 1945 | Apr. 27, 1948 
June 7, 1948 | 28rd General Assembly.................. 2 Feb. 10, 1949 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-50 were: 11th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon 
M. F. Hepburn; 12th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 21, 1942, under the leadership of Hon, G, D. Conant; 13th. 
Ministry, sworn in May 18, 1948, under the leadership of Hon. H. C. Nixon; 14th Ministry , sworn in Aug. 17, 
1943, under the leadership of Hon. George A. Drew; 15th Ministry sworn in Oct. 10, 1948, under the leader- 
ship of Hon.. Thomas L. Kennedy; 16th Ministry sworn in May 4, 1949, under the leadership of Hon. 
Leslie M. Frost. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at time of going to press. 


Sixteenth Ministry 


(Party ee at latest General Election, June 7, 1948: 53 Progressive Conservatives, 14 Liberals, 
21 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation and 2 Labour-Progressive. ) 


Norr.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointment, 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council 


and Provincial Treasurer.......... Hon. Leste M. Frost........... Aug. 17, 1943 | May 4, 1949 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon. THomas L. KENNEDY...... Sept. 16, 1980 | Aug. 17, 19438 
Minister of Highways and Minister 

SU LEATLOIBLOA oh ol he Ses an eee Oa Hon. Grorce H. Dovucert....... Aug. 17, 1943 | Aug. 17, 1948 
Attorney General and Minister of 

EC CAG1 OD eve PORTS rie sc ines chs oe Hon. Dana H. PorTer.......... May 8, 1944] May 4, 1949 
Minister without portfolio,.......... Hon. Groree H. CHALLIES....... July 31, 1931 | Aug. 17, 1943 
Minister of Municipal Affairs........ Hon. Grorce H. Dunsar....... Aug. 17, 19438 | Aug. 17, 1943 
Wimister. Olaliabouricescc <i os ol eo e Hon. CHARLES DALEY............ Aug. 17, 1943 | Aug. 17, 1943 
iamister of Healthens.. 7. «kde o ese Hon. Russsun T. KEetuny........ Jan. 7, 1946 | Jan. 7, 1946 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar. .| Hon. G. ARTHUR WELSH......... Jan. 7, 1945 | May 4, 1949 
Minister of Public Welfare........... Hon. Witi1am A. Gooprettow....| Jan. 7, 1945 | Jan. 7. 1945 
Minister of Planning and Develop- 

TN ipel ae SRO oe RAT Oe Hon. WILLIAM GRIESINGER...... .| Apr. 15, 1946] May 4, 1949 
Minister of Lands and Forests...... Hon. Haroup R. Scort........... Nov. 28, 1946 | Nov. 28, 1946 
Minister of Travel and Publicity....| Hon. Louis P. Crectmn............ Oct. 19, 1948 | Oct. 19, 1948 
MMISbeRmOle MINES: <tac te eecans onan Hon. WELLAND S. GEMMELL......| May 4, 1949 | May 4, 1949 


Minister of Reform Institutions..... Hon. Witu1am E.. Hamimron...... July 15, 1949 |} July 15, 1949 


Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


Besides its Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has a Provincial Executive com- 
posed of 10 men and a Legislative Assembly of 57 elected for five years.* The 
Provincial Executive, headed by the Premier and President of the Council, who is 
also Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Dominion-Provincial Relations, consists of: 
the Minister of Agriculture and Immigration; the Minister of Labour, who is also 
Provincial Secretary; the Municipal Commissioner; the Minister of Mines and 
Natural Resources, who is also the Minister presiding over the Department of 
Industry and Commerce; the Attorney General; the Minister of Public Utilities, who 
is the Minister under the Manitoba Power Commission Act, the Manitoba Telephone 
Act and the Municipal and Public Utility Board Act; the Minister of Health and 
Public Welfare; the Minister of Education; the Minister of Public Works. 

* During the 1949 session of the Legislature an Act was passed to amend the Legislat. ve Assembly Act 


to change the membership from 55 members plus the three representatives of the Armed Forces to 57 
members. This new membership was made effective at the General Election in November, 1949. 
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The Premier of the Province is paid a salary of $8,000 per annum and each of 
the other Members of the Cabinet $6,000. The Members of the Legislature are each 
paid an indemnity and an allowance of $2,500, being made up of $1,670 indemnity 
and $830 as an expense allowance. The Leader of the Opposition group in the Legis- 
lature is paid an additional amount of $2,000. The Speaker of the Legislature is 
paid a salary of $2,500 in addition to the indemnity and expense allowance. 

20.—Lieutenant-Governors of Manitoba, 1870-1950, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-50, and Present Ministry as at June 1, 1950 
Nortse.—See headnote to Table 14, p. 85. 
Lieutenant-Governors 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Al GaARCHIBALD soc tasn Seems May 20, 1870 || Sir Danmt H. McMmuan......... May 11, 19061 
FRANCIS GOODSCHALL JOHNSON..... Apr. 9, 1872 | Sir Douaeias C. CAMERON......... Aug. 1, 1911 
ALEXANDER MORRIS............-.-- Dec. 2, 1872 || Sir James A. M. AIKINS........... Aug. 3, 1916 
JOSEPHS L CAUCHONSceene mie aise: Oct. 8, 1877 || Sir James.A. M. ArkKINS........... Oct. 17,°19211 
JAMES CVATKINS fon cise eco anee Sept. 29, 1882 || TuHropore A. BuRROWS.......... Oct. 9, 1926 
Ji Ce SCHULIZ A ae Pon ata nears ae July G1 1888) J.> McGRnGor sa: 54.14.62 oe Jan. 25, 1929 
JNCPPATTERBONGEA occ cee oe cae Sept. 2, 1895 || Witt1AM JOHNSTON TUPPER........ Dec. 1, 1934 
Sir Danmt H. McMmman.......... Oct. 10, 1900 || Rotanp FarrrairRN McWiutiaMs..| Nov. 1, 1940 
1 Second term. 
Legislatures, 1934-50! 
Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening | Dissolution 


Feb. 14, 1933 | June 12, 1936 


June) ©16,011932 jel9th> General Assemblytrc snes cee 
Feb. 18, 1937 | Mar. 18, 1941 


July~ 27,9 1986_} 20th= General Assembly. >... ..0. cece ces 
ADE mel lo4 aleeiste General Assemblyamee eo saaueee Dec. 9, 1941 | Sept. 1945 
Oct 15,1945" e22nd: GeneraleAssembl ys see ee eee Feb. 19, 1946 | Sept. 29, 1949 
Nove"10; 1949) | 23rd General Assembly... 320.2 a6. cock Feb. 14, 1950 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-50 were: 12th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 8, 1922, under the leadership of Hon. 
J. Bracken; 13th Ministry, sworn in Jan. 14, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. Stuart S. Garson, K.C.; 
14th Ministry, sworn in Nov. 13, 1948, under the leadership of Hon. D. L. Campbell. 2 Life of 
Legislature not expired at time of going to press. 


Fourteenth Ministry 


[Party standing at latest General Election, Nov. 10, 1949: 43 Coalition (30 Liberal-Progressive, 
9 Progressive-Conservative, 4 Independent), 14 Anti-Coalition (7 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
6 Independent, 1 Labour-Progressive).] 


Nortr.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointment, 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


a OO 
ee 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council, 
Minister of Dominivoa - Provincial 


Relations and Provincial Treasurer} Hon. Douaias L. CAMPBELL..... Sept. 21, 1936 | Nov. 138, 1948 
Minister of Agriculture and Immi- 

LA CLOUS yn ee eae nee a ane facet anaes Hon. PRANcIS'C, Brn... .....+- Dec. 14, 1948 | Dec. 14, 1948 
Minister of Labour and Provincial 

SOCTOLAL NG tc her np kin. tice toe Hon. CHARLES E. GREENLAY..... Feb. 15, 1946 | Dec. 14, 1948 
Municipal Commissioner for Mani- 

TODA A Bees AoE Ie. av Meee eee Hon. SauveuR Marcovux.........| Dec. 14, 1948 | Dec. 14, 1948 


Minister of Mines and Natural Re- 
sources and Minister presiding 
over the Department of Industry 


ANG COMMeELCO ss Peek ane Hon. Joun S. McD1rarRmip........ May 27, 1932 | May 27, 1932 
AttorneyaGeneral sent. Sie Hon. James O. McLENAGHEN..... Nov. 4, 1940} May 3, 1941 
Minister of Public Utilities.......... Hon. Witt1aAM Morton........... Nov. 22, 1939 | Dec. 14, 1948 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare} Hon. IvAN ScHULTZ.............- Sept. 21, 1936 | Feb, 5, 1944 
Minister of Education............... Hon, C. Ruopzs SMITH......... .| Feb. 15, 1946 | Dec. 14, 1948 


Minister of Public Works............ Hon. Errick F. Wmls.......... Nov. 4, 1940 | Nov. 4, 1940 
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Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


The Executive Council of Saskatchewan has 13 members; the Premier, President 
of the Council and Minister of Co-operation and Co-operative Development; the 
Provincial Treasurer; the Attorney General; the Minister of Social Welfare and 
_ Rehabilitation; the Provincial Secretary; the Minister of Highways and Transporta- 
tion; the Minister of Education; the Minister of Labour; the Minister of Agriculture; 
_ the Minister of Municipal Affairs; the Minister of Public Works, Telephones and 
_ Telegraphs; and the Minister of Public Health. The statutory number of members 
of the Legislative Assembly is 52 elected for a term of five years. 


The Premier receives $6,500 and each Cabinet Minister $5,000 annually in 
addition to the sessional indemnity while the Leader of the Opposition, the Speaker 
_ and the Deputy Speaker receive an additional $2,500, $1,500 and $600, respectively. 

The annual salary of a Member of the Legislature is $2,000 together with $1,000 
expenses. . 


21.—Lieutenant-Governors of Saskatchewan, 1905-1950, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-50, and Present Ministry as at June 1, 1950 


Norse.—See headnote to Table 14, p. 85. 


Lieutenant-Governors 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Bam HOR GET cio ot ys abgiccs sci oke oteinvene Aug 24) hob sNedit--Col. ld. Hi. MWuNROn!.. ooe.2 Mar. 31, 1931 
MGEORGE W.-BROWN......6.08.0e00. Deh. 6.) 1910 b Ano BION AB” 8% sia, icschas wb aes Sept. 10, 1936 
Sir RicHarp Stuart LAKE......... Octtes6-- 10055" Hos IMAGLER. = 5990 5 eee an Feb. 27, 1945 
HPW.. NewiANDSii..22.0i-0cs5.- Feb. 17, 1921 ||; Rearnaup J. M. PaRKER.......... June 22, 1945 
Be. W. NEWLANDS......0..........: Rab. 227 1006t) Jc Mi. Ur RichiGOy .S.0..e Se Mar. 24, 1948 
| 
1 Second term. 
Legislatures, 1934-501 
Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1934 | 8th General Assembly................. 4 Nov. 15, 1934 | May 14, 1938 
June 8, 1938] 9th General Assembly................. 6 Jan. 19, 1939 | May 10, 1944 
June 15, 1944 | 10th General Assembly................. ‘5 Oct. 19, 1944 | May 19, 1948 
June 24, 1948 | 11th General Assembly................. 2 Feb. 10, 1949 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-50 were: 6th Ministry, sworn in July 19, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
J. G. Gardiner; 7th Ministry, sworn in Nov. 1, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. W. J. Patterson; 8th 
Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1944, under the leadership of Hon. T. C. Douglas. 2 Life of Legislature 
not expired at time of going to press. 
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le eee ee ee eee eee ee See eS See 


°1.—Lieutepant-Governors of Saskatchewan, 1905-1950, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-50, and Present Ministry as at June 1, 1950—concluded 


Eighth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 24, 1948: 31 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation; 
19 Liberals, 1 Independent and 1 Liberal Progressive-Conservative. ) 


i 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council 
(Minister of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, Nov. 14, ; 


G44) Mee aay SAORI Sooer co Adee Hone LC a0 GLAS... .seeu ee July 10, 1944] July 10, 1944 
Provincial Vreasuretc.a---c.0- <2 Gee Hons, Gal Mie HENS esc ge teeter July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
Attormey, Generslenemecia sete HonsJi Wax GoRMANS:. 4iseheeee July 10, 1944} July 10, 1944 
Minister of Social Welfare and Reha- 

bilitation; oo. ae. ee tee oe es ee Hon J? He StTURD Ye sect oe eee July 10, 1944 | Aug. 4, 1948 
Provincial Secretary...... TINS BAG ie Hon. C. C. WiuuaMs..........:..| July 10, 1944 | Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Highways and Trans- 

DOLLA LIONS oak ae lonrciet en eee: Fone Jit DOUGTASMom mace ona July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
Minister of Education............... Elon Wess lo LOxD eee ee ane July 10, 1944] July 10, 1944 
Mimistemotslua bourse recor eerie Hon G2@e Wire niaMsesen.'. ceric July 10, 1944 | Nov. 18, 1944 
Minister of Municipal Affairs........ HonsdaeF. MCINTOSH... csc teen - July 10, 1944 | Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Natural Resources and 

Industrial Development........... Hon. J. H. BRocKELBANK........ July 10, 1944) Aug. 4, 1948 
Minietomonmtoealthasn anemic tere tone CA BENTIEN Yer see Nov. 14, 1949 | Nov. 14, 1949 
Minister of Agriculture.............: Hons lai@. NOLL I a4 eee ae Jan. 8, 1946] Jan. 8, 1946 
Minister of Public Works and Tele- * 

phones and Telegraphs............ ones Je Ae DAREN Gamcianicemicerte Aug. 4, 1948 | Aug. 4, 1948 


Subsection 9.—Alberta 


There are ten members of the Executive Council of Alberta: the Premier and 
Provincial Treasurer; the Minister of Agriculture; the Minister of Economic Affairs; 
the Minister of Education; the Minister of Public Works, who is also responsible 
for the Department of Railways and Telephones; the Minister of Mines and 
Minerals, and Lands and Forests; the Minister of Health and Minister of Public 
Welfare; the Minister of Municipal Affairs and Provincial Secretary; the Attorney 
General; and the Minister of Industries and Labour. 

There are 57 members of the Legislative Assembly who are ~iected for a 
maximum period of five years. 

The salary of the President of the Executive Council is $9,000 and of a Cabinet 
Minister $7,000. Since no party is recognized as the official opposition, a special 
allowance of $750 is paid to the Leaders of the Liberal and Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation parties. The sessional indemnity for each Member of the 
Legislative Assembly is $2,000 plus an expense allowance of $1,000. 


22.—Lieutenant-Governors of Alberta, 1905-1950, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-50, and Present Ministry as at June 1, 1950 


Norre.—See headnote to Table 14, p. 85. 


Lieutenant-Governors 
Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 

Grorce H. V. Buuyka............ Aug. 24, 1905 |) WmiraMm L. Walsh... ..cs00 4. 5-8. Apr. 24, 1931 
GEORGE H. Wee BS OLY IAG 05 ert Oct. 5) 19101|*Painie'C. HP REEROSEL.. petra & Sept. 10, 1936 
Rosert GEORGE BRETT............ OCS 619157 IPO PBOWEN Rae tee ae Mar. 20, 1937 
Rosert GEORGE BRETT............ Oets * 20) 919201" Joun Jc BOWLEN. 22.4 ac. ee one Feb. 1, 1950 
WiGtAM ELGRERE?S (chi ccc teen Oct. 20, 1925 


1 Second term. 
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 22,—Lieutenant-Governors of Alberta, 1905-1950, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-50, and Present Ministry as at June 1, 1950—concluded 
Legislatures, 1934-501 
a=_=_=—$———ooowomouoTw8@SooO0)]90)9qT)] eee 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1930 | 7th General Assembly...... 5 Janeen OS bee ee, Seas July 22, 1935 
Aug. 22, 1935 | 8th General Assembly...... 9 Bebe 6 bel 986 cons eee Feb. 16, 1940 
Mar. 21, 1940] 9th General Assembly...... 4 Keb 20)* 94 acacia July 7, 1944 
Aug. 8, 1944 | 10th General Assembly...... 5 HED a 22, Te 194 bec a cee ae July 16, 1948 
Aug. 17, 1948 | 11th General Assembly...... 2 Delp sal iu L040 tee es bas 2 


Ns 


1The Ministries from 1934-48 were: 6th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon, 
R. G. Reid; 7th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 3, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. Wm. Aberhart; 8th Ministry 
sworn in sed 31, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. Ernest C. Manning. 2 Life of Legislature not 
yet expired. 


Eighth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 17, 1948: 51 Social Credit, 2 Co-operative Commonwealth 
; Federation, 2 Liberals, 1 Independent Social Credit, and 1 Independent.) 


Nore.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointment, 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


a NE re rT es RO ree PMA ie te 
S088 EE 
Date of Date of 


Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


: Premier and Provincial Treasurer...| Hon. Ernest C. MANNING..,..... May 31, 1943 | May 31, 1943 


mitorney General..2.>.. 0.09.00 ).08. Hon. Lucrmn MAYNARD.......... June 1, 1948} June 1, 1943 
Minister of Education............... Hons bvancCusaris 7 See ee Feb. 21, 1948 | Feb. 21, 1948. 
‘Minister of Mines and Minerals, and 
oe bands and Forests.............+.. Hon. NatHan E. TANNER........ Jan. © 5, 1937.) Jan: - 5; 1987 
_ Minister of Public Works and Minister 
of Railways and Telephones.......| Hon. D. B. MacMmian.......... May 8, 1948 | May 8, 1948 
Minister of Health and Minister of 
Henblics Welfare. a. 5462 vos ped cane lon Wis We ROSS sere st lane: Sept. 3, 19385 | Sept. 3, 1935 
_ Minister of Economic Affairs........ Hon. Atrrep J. HooKg.......... Apr. 20, 1945 | Apr. 20, 1945 
_ Minister of Municipal Affairs and 
Provincial Seeretary...........2.: Hone Cx Ey GERHART. ccd Senrse « June 1, 1943] May 8, 1948 
_ Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon?) DSA estes oe beeen Ss = May 8, 1948] May 8, 1948 
_ Minister of Industries and Labour....| Hon. J. L. RoBrnson............. May 8, 1948} May 8, 1948 


Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


! British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor and an Executive Council com- 
: posed of: the Premier and President of the Council; Provincial Secretary and Minister 
of Education ; Attorney General; and the Ministers of Lands and Forests, Finance, 
Agriculture, Mines and Municipal Affairs, Public Works, Railways, and Trade and 
| Industry and Fisheries, Labour, and Health and Welfare. The Legislative Assembly, 
elected for five years, has 48 members. 

a Members of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly each receive 
| sessional allowances of $2,000 and $1,000 for expenses. The Premier receives 
a salary of $9,000 and each Member of the Executive Council $7,500 in addition. 
‘The Leader of the Opposition has a special allowance of $2,000 and the Speaker and 
Deputy Speaker receive allowances of $1,800 and $500, respectively. 
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oe 


23.—Lieutenant-Governors of British Columbia, 1871-1950, Legislatures and 
Premiers, 1934-50, and Present Ministry as at June 1, 1950 


Nors.—See headnote to Table 14, p. 85. 


Lieutenant-Governors 
EE 

Date of Date of 

Name Commission Name Commission 

JE WeTRUIGHAS. hier eet eens July 5, 1871 | Sir Frank 8S. BARNARD........... Dec. 5, 1914 
Apert NortoN RICHARDS......... June 27, 1876 || Col. Epwarp G. Prior........... Dec. 9, 1919 
CLEMENT F’. CORNWALL........-.-- June ~21, 1881 |) Watrer C.ANteBOnys hess. oss Dec. 24, 1920 
PUGH INEUSONG ses jociiteiecicsmeinc Feb. 8,- 1887" R. RANDOLPH BRUCE... .3..0.+.27 Jan. 21, 1926 
WpGsRr DEWDNE Yaris sce cece Nov. 1, 1892 || J. W. ForpHaM JOHNSON.......... July 18, 1931 
"EHOMAS- Re MGINNES. nek see ns Nov. 18,, 1897.) Epic: W. HAMBER: 2.5.520.. ewan ue Apr. 29, 1936 
Sir Henri G. Jory Ds LorsinmeRe.| June 21, 1900 || Lt.-Col. Witu1am C. Woopwarp.. Aug. 29, 1941 
JAMES: DUNSMUIR: cease sec e ene sae May 11, 1906 |] Col. the Hon. Cartes ARTHUR 
TeOWetPATERSON ie en oa eens: Dec. 3, 1909 BANKS25i ccs oo eee eee Oct. 1, 1946 


Nee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee EEE SEEDS TET ee 


Legislatures, 1934-501 
———— EE Le 


Date of ° Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Nov. 2, 19332] 18th General Assembly...............+- 4 Feb. 20, 1934 | Apr. 15, 1937 
June ‘1, 1937 | 19th General Assembly..............+.- 5 Oct. 26, 1937 | July 22,. 1941 
Oct. 21, 1941 | 20th General Assembly................- 4 Dec. 4, 1941 | Aug. 31, 1945 
Oct. 25, 1945°| 21st General Assembly..............+5- 5 Feb. 21, 1946 | Apr. 16, 1949 
June 15, 1949 | 22nd General Assembly.............-.- 3 Feb. 14, 1950 3 


a ee 

1 The Ministries from 1934-50 were: 22nd Ministry sworn in Nov. 15, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. 

T. D. Pattullo; 23rd Ministry, sworn in Dec. 10, 1941, under the leadership of Hon. John Hart; 24th Ministry , 

sworn in Dec. 29, 1947, under the leadership of Hon. B. I. Johnson. 2 Owing to the death of a candi- 

date, polling day was delayed in the Electoral Districts of Vancouver Centre and Victoria City until Nov. 27, 
933. 3 Life of session not expired at time of going to press. 


Twenty-Fourth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 15, 1949: 39 Coalition, 7 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, 1 Independent and 1 Labour.) 
— eas 


Date of Date of 


Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and President of the Council.| Hon. Byron INGEMAR JOHNSON...| Dec. 29, 1947 | Dec. 29, 1947 


Provincial Secretary.............-+: Hon. Wm11am Tuomas SrrairH..| Dec. 29, 1947 | May 3, 1950 
Attorney. Generale: cme coset + Hon. Gorpon SYLVESTER WISMER| July 5, 1937] Apr. 4, 1946 
Minister of Lands and Forests....... Hon. Epwarp ToURTELLOTTE 
TRONNEN G4 Sa Pre ec ee oak Nov. 8, 1944] Apr. 5, 1945 
Minister Ol HAINANCO:scmcce. a scercce es Hon. Hersert ANSCOMB......... Dec. 10, 1941 | Apr. 12, 1946 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon, Henry Rosson Bowman...| July 21, 1949 | July 21, 1949 
Minister of Mines and Minister of 
Municipal Atiairs. a: tstececies eee Hon. RopgericK CHARLES Mac- 
ONAL DE Sis. Wei, k caheie = dagen: Apr. 12, 1946) Apr. 12, 1946 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. Ernest CRAWFORD CarRSON.| Oct. 28, 1942 | Apr. 12, 1946 
Minister of Railways, Minister of 
(Trade and IndustLyseseeec ete Hon. Lesum Harvey EYRss..... Apr. 12, 1946] Apr. 12, 1946 
Nimisterol lia bout sas aceasta Hon. JoHN HENRY CATES........ July 21, 1949 | July 21, 1949 
Minister of Education............... Hon. Wrmu1aAm Tuomas SrraitH..| Dec. 29, 1947 | Dec. 29, 1947 
Minister of Health and Welfare...... Hon. ALEXANDER DoUGLAS 
CERIN WL ee hate Ane eoe May 38, 1950] May 38, 1950 
Minister of. Pisheries,......+.s.+c08 Hon. Lestm Harvey Eyrss..... Apr. 12, 1946] Apr. 17, 1947 


a 


Subsection 11.—Yukon and the Northwest Territories 


Yukon.—The Yukon Act provides for a local government composed of a Chief 
Executive, styled Commissioner, who is appointed by the Governor in Council, 
and an elective Territorial Council of three members having a three-year tenure 


fre 
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of office. The Yukon Territorial Council performs much the same functions as do 
the Provincial Governments. The Commissioner functions in lieu of the Provincial 
Cabinet and the three members of the Territorial Council function in lieu of the 
Provincial Legislature. The seat of local government is at Dawson, but the Com. 
missioner acts under instructions from'the Governor in Council or the ees of 
Resources and Development at Ottawa. 


COMMISSIONER (as at June 1, 1950) 
LOLNB LDCR Dy CIB B RINGS Verna etait euler heen alte eae, sak OUI ohne Sept. 13, 1947 


TERRITORIAL COUNCIL (as at June 1, 1950) 
(Three members elected 1949, for 3 years) 


DAWSON aStriC time ieie Oxon cee Rie. PETS Scot eas oe ay dae CHARLES J. LELIEVRE 
Wihttehorseslistri ctiocs taunted ict eda ae nish oa Aee ieee ieee R. Gorpon LEE © 
MAN Om DIStrich aan sana te aie eRe ear rs 1a ie ate Ernest J. Corp 


Northwest Territories.—The government of the Northwest Territories is 
vested in a Commissioner, assisted by a Council composed of six members all of 
whom are appointed by the Governor in Council. The administration of the 
various Acts, Ordinances and Regulations pertaining to the Northwest Territories 
is supervised by the Director of the Development Services Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Resources and Development, who is also Deputy Commissioner. The 
seat of government is at Ottawa. As at June 1, 1950, the Government was:— 


TERRITORIAL COUNCIL (as at June 1, 1950) 


Commissioners: o..c.4n oo ac Hues L. Kernurysipe 
. Deputy Commissioner...... Roy A. Gisson 
Members of the Council..... Louis C. Aupertz, Harotp B. Gopwin, DonaLtp M. MacKay 


JoHN G. McNiven, Stuart T. Woop 


Deeretaryiecwse. 25 sated oe JAMES G. WRIGHT 


Section 3.—Municipal Government* 


The earliest local government in Canada was carried out by the seigneurs of 
New France who, along with military command and the administration of justice, 
bore the responsibilities of appointing justices of the peace and clerks of roads. 
Some were soon replaced by a ‘syndic’ elected by the people, the first in 1644, though 
a mayor and two aldermen had briefly held office in the city of Quebec in 1643. 
However, the ‘syndics’ fell into disuse, and ‘powers were delegated by the Governor 
to officials. The city of Quebec was incorporated in 1831, and a system of local 
government for the Province, decreed in 1840, was remodelled by Acts of 1845, 
1847, 1850 and 1860. 


Meanwhile, in the Atlantic Provinces, Saint John, N.B., had attained the dis- 
tinction of becoming Canada’s first incorporated city in 1784. Incorporation of 
Halifax, N.S., came in 1849 and Charlottetown, P.E.I., in 1855. In the Province 
of Newfoundland, St. John’s was created a town in 1888. In Ontario, the Parish 
and ‘Town Officers Act of 1793 provided for an annual meeting in a parish or township 
to appoint local officers but these were responsible to Parliament and the courts 
and the meetings had no law-making powers. Brockville, in 1832, gained some local 
powers from the Governor in Council which had previously been exercised through 


*Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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the courts. Other localities soon followed suit and in 1834 York was incorporated as 
the self-governing city of Toronto. Further steps led to the Municipal Act of 1849, 
which is the foundation of the local government of to-day in Ontario and later 
provided a model for the Western Provinces. Subsequently, Acts have been passed 
in all provinces governing aspects of municipal incorporation, powers and duties. 


Municipal government in every province of Canada existed in at least elementary 
form before Confederation. With such a background, the provision of the British 
North America Act that jurisdiction over municipal affairs would rest with the 
provinces has resulted, quite naturally, in dissimilarity in the organization of local 
government across the country. This stems not only from the difference in beginnings 
and subsequent independent growth in each province, but also from variations 
in requirements arising out of geographical and population differences. 


The situation remains in a state of flux, with constant amendment of provincial 
Acts and charters in the attempt to solve old problems and to meet new ones. Just 
as the call for new and additional services has enlarged the scope of federal and 
provincial activities, the municipalities have had to assume responsibilities unheard 
of, or considered beyond their sphere of activity, a few decades ago. As a result, 
amendments to Acts have varied from those enlarging the powers and the bound- 
aries of municipalities, to those establishing closer provincial control and greater 
financial aid. 

The chief forms of municipal organization at present extant in the provinces 
of Canada are given in the following paragraphs. * 


Newfoundland.—Newfoundland has only one city,'St. John’s.! The remainder 
of the population is mostly dispersed in small settlements around the coastline, 
and only since the passage of the Local Administration Act of 1937 have a few of 
the larger of these been set up individually with local councils as towns, or where 
two or three are close together, as rural districts (9 by 1949). These latter are 
not rural municipalities but merely towns consisting of two or more settlements. 
Local affairs in the remainder of the Province are administered by the Provincial 
Government. 


Prince Edward Island.—The city of Charlottetown and seven towns, all 
incorporated by special Acts, comprise the total municipal organization in Prince 
Edward Island. They include less than one-half of one per cent of its total area and 
only one-quarter of its population. The remainder of the population is not organized 
municipally, as the three counties are purely provincial administrative units. 


Nova Scotia.—Municipal organization in Nova Scotia covers the whole of 
the Province. Halifax and Sydney are the only two cities and operate under special 
charters, with the latter also governed by some special legislation. Towns, which 
number 41, operate under the Town Incorporation Act. There are no municipalities 
incorporated as villages. Cities and towns are independent of counties. The rural 
area is divided into 18 counties which, in themselves, do not represent units of local 
government. However, 12 of these counties each comprise one municipality, and 
the other six two municipalities each, making a total of 24 rural municipalities. 


New Brunswick.—The Province is wholly divided into 15 counties which are 
incorporated municipalities and have direct powers of local self-government in the 
rural areas. In effect, therefore, they are the rural municipalities. In most cases 
certain of their powers apply in urban municipalities also. The three cities have | 


* Municipalities are summarized by type of organization on p. 102, 
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special charters, and the 19 towns operate under the Towns Incorporation Act. 
There are also four villages and 30 local improvement districts. 


Quebec.—Municipal divisions in Quebec cover about one-tenth of the more 
heavily settled portions, the remaining nine-tenths being governed by the Province as 
‘territories’. The organized area is divided into 76 county municipalities, which are 
themselves divided into local municipalities under the Municipal Code, designated 
as village, township or parish municipalities or simply as municipalities. The 
counties, as such, have no direct powers of taxation. Funds to finance the services 
falling within their jurisdiction are provided by the municipalities forming part 
thereof. Parts of some counties are not yet organized into incorporated units of 
local government, being in outlying districts with little or no population. In 1949 
there were 328 villages and 1,097 townships and parishes. A small number of these 
are independent of the counties in which they are located. Of the 32 cities, a few 
have special charters. The remainder, along with the 129 towns, are governed by the 
Cities and Towns Act and numerous special Acts. 


Ontario.—Slightly more than one-tenth of the area of Ontario is municipally 
organized, the remainder being governed entirely by the Provincial Government. 
The older section of the Province is divided into 43 counties, five of which are united 
with others for administrative purposes. Although incorporated municipalities, 
each county is comprised of the towns, villages and townships situated within its 
_borders, which provide its revenues. There are 29 cities, 147 towns, 157 villages, 
571 townships and 13 improvement districts. Some of each are located in the 
northern districts of the Province, which is not organized into counties. 


Manitoba.—Only the southern and settled section of Manitoba, comprising 
less than one-eighth of the area, is organized for local self-government. As in the 
three other western provinces, there is no county organization, and all municipalities 
are independent, except of provincial control. There are four cities, three with 
special charters and one governed by a number of special Acts. General Acts govern 
the 33 towns, 33 villages, 109 rural municipalities and five suburban municipalities. 
An Act of 1944 (amended January, 1945) authorizes organization of “local govern- 
ment districts” in unorganized or disorganized territory. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers 
from general Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. 
There are 8 cities, 84 towns, 401 villages and 304 rural municipalities. The area 
so organized consists of most of the southern two-fifths of the Province. The 
remainder of this portion is administered for local purposes by the Province in 
unincorporated local improvement districts. |The northern three-fifths are sparsely 
populated and without local government. 


Alberta.—In Alberta there are cities, towns, villages-and rural municipalities 
known as municipal districts. The latter three classes come under general Acts, 
but each of the seven cities has its own charter. There are 62 towns, 138 villages 
and 57 municipal districts, but less than one-fifth of the Province is so organized. 
There are also some unincorporated improvement districts administered by the 


_ Province in less densely settled areas. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia has less than 0-5 p.c. of its area organized 


_ into municipalities. Additional small areas have sufficient population to require 


administration of local activities by the Provincial Government. There are 35 
cities, 39 villages and 27 districts, the latter being chiefly rural municipalities, 
_ except for those adjacent to the principal cities of Victoria and Vancouver and 
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are largely urban in character. It should be emphasized, however, that the appli- 
cation of the name “city” is somewhat different from the commonly accepted meaning 
‘n that several of them have populations of less than 1,000 and perhaps one-half or 


more would not normally be incorporated as cities in any other province. 


24.—Municipalities, by Type of Organization and by Provinces, 19149 


ST 


Total 
eyo RSs Matra Incor- 
Province Cities Towns | Villages Ucn Munici- Mi Lae Counties || porated 
apie unici- Nt 
palities mlifies Munici- 
P palities 
No No No. No No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland..... 1 191 20 — 20 -- 20 
Py Bee lslandierc ask il 7 as 8 _- 8 a 8 
Nova Scotia...... 2 41 — 43 24 67 -— 67 
New Brunswick... 3 19 4 26 152 41 — 41 
QMuchecs set... ees « 32. 129 328 489 1,097 1,586 76 1,662 
Ontariouscussee ss: 29 147 157 333 5843 917 38 955 
Manitobaetcn ase sn 4 33 33 70 1144 184 “= 184 
Saskatchewan..... 8 84 401 493 3045 797 —- 797 
AD elbaeserateriscr-T 7 62 138 207 576 264 — 264 
British Columbia.. 35 —_ 39 74 Paeh 101 — 101 
Totals........ 122 541 1,100 1,763 2222 3,985 114 4,039 
1 Includes 15 towns and 4 rural districts but does not include 4 local government areas. 2 Does 
not include 30 local improvement districts. 3 Includes 13 local improvement districts. 4 In- 
cludes 5 units of self-government officially known as ‘‘suburban municipalities’. Does not include local 
government districts. 5 Does not include 81 improvement districts. 6 Does not include 58 


improvement districts. 


Section .4.—Federal-Provincial Relations 


An outline of Federal-Provincial relations between the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference of December, 1936, and the conclusion of the post-war tax agreements 
of 1947 will be found at pp. 116-122 of the 1948-49 edition. 


In the Terms of Union of Newfoundland with Canada (see pp. 56-57) the 
Government of Canada undertook to make an offer to the Government of New- 
foundland to enter into a tax agreement similar to the offers made to the other 
provinces. Newfoundland, however, was given the option of an agreement expiring 
concurrently with the other agreements or one which expired five years later. 
Newfoundland selected the first option and an agreement was signed on Mar. 29, 
1950. Thus eight provinces—Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—have 
concluded tax agreements to rent their corporation tax, income tax and succession 
duty fields to the Federal Government. 


The Federal Government gave an undertaking that a new general conference 
with the Provincial Governments would be held at least one year prior to the expira- 
tion of the tax agreements on Mar. 31, 1952. In accordance with this undertaking, 
a conference was held at Ottawa, Dec. 4 to 7, 1950. The Prime Minister stated © 
in his opening remarks that the gravity of the international situation with its 
implications for defence spending seemed to make it desirable to limit the subject 
matter of the conference discussions. He suggested that it might be well, therefore, - 
to consider first the two matters in which there was the greatest interest—fiscal - 
arrangements and old age security. 


The Federal Government offered to enter into new tax rental agreements at 
the expiry of the present agreements in 1952 on a basis similar to that now in use. 
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The new agreements would again cover a 5-year period but the guaranteed minimum 
payments would be on a 1948 rather than a 1942 basis. This would be accomplished 
by adjusting the present guaranteed minimum payment for each province upward 
in the same proportion as Canadian gross national product per capita and the 
population of that province had changed between 1942 and 1948. Accompanying 
this change in the guaranteed minimum payments were two changes in the method 
of annual adjustment. In the first place a 2-year average of the relevant factors 
_ was proposed instead of the 3-year average now used. In the second place it was 
proposed to substitute the gross national product at factor cost for the gross national 
product at market prices as one of the two adjusting factors. The result of this 
latter modification would be that changes in the level of indirect taxation would 
not have a direct bearing upon the annual tax rental payments. 

The Federal Government also offered a new option which would be more 
favourable to provinces with a relatively high tax potential. This additional option 
_ specified that any province might take as its guaranteed minimum annual payment 

the sum of the following amounts:— 


(1) The yield of a personal income tax at 5 p.c. of 1948 federal rates applied to 1948 
incomes in the province. 


(2) The yield of a tax of 83 p.c. on corporation profits earned in the province in 1948. 

(3) The average revenue received by the province from succession duties. 

(4) Statutory subsidies payable to the province for 1948. 

The Prime Minister also stated that the Federal Government was prepared to 
bring into effect an old age security plan along the lines recommended by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee earlier in the year. This Committee had recommended 
federal old age pensions of $40 a month to all persons of 70 years of age and over 
financed, in large part, on a contributory basis. To bring this into effect a con- 
stitutional amendment would be necessary. The Committee had also reeommended 
that pensions of the same amount be paid to persons in need between the ages of 
65 and 69 with financial responsibility shared equally between the Federal and 
Provincial Governments. The Conference considered these proposals in com- 
mittee and agreed that the text of the amendment to give Parliament the power to 
institute universal contributory old age pensions for persons aged 70 and over should 

be drafted and circulated to the provincial governments for their approval. A 
continuing committee was established to consider the character of legislation that 
would be appropriate respecting persons between the ages of 65 and 69 and to what 
groups and under what conditions it should be made applicable in each province. 
This continuing committee was to meet as soon as decisions had been reached by 
the Provincial Governments concerning the constitutional amendment. . 

The Conference also discussed the desirability of amending the constitution 
to permit Provincial Legislatures to levy an indirect sales tax at the retail level. 
A draft of a constitutional amendment for this purpose was to be prepared and 
circulated to the Provincial Governments for consideration. 

The proposals and their implications were examined in committee until the 
_ afternoon of Dec. 7, at which time the Conference was adjourned. 

During the latter part of 1949 and in 1950 the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
- ments began an examination of the method of amending the Constitution of Canada. 

The lack of a clause in the British North America Act to provide a means by 
which the Act can be amended in Canada, without action each time by the United 
Kingdom Parliament, has frequently given rise to difficulty. Recourse to the 
United Kingdom Parliament for amendments has also been felt to be an improper 
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burden on the latter and out of keeping with the status of Canada. The Provinces 
have always had the right, under the B.N.A. Act, to amend their constitutions, 
but there has been no similar provision under which the Parliament of Canada could 
amend the purely Federal Constitution, or under which parts of the constitution 
of joint federal-provincial concern could be amended in Canada. On Sept. 14, 1949, 
the Prime Minister informed the Premiers of the Provinces that Parliament would 
be asked at its next session to pass an Address requesting an amendment of the 
British North America Act which would give the Parliament of Canada power to 
amend the Canadian constitution in relation to its purely federal aspects. The 
Prime Minister also suggested that a conference should be held to discuss with the 
provinces the method of amending the parts of the constitution that concern both 
the federal and the provincial authorities. | 


An Address by the Parliament of Canada was moved by the Prime Minister 
on Oct. 17, 1949, and led to the passage by the United Kingdom Parliament of the 
British North America (No. 2) Act, 1949, on Dec. 16, 1949. Under the Act the 
Parliament of Canada now has the power to amend the purely federal portions of 
the Canadian Constitution. 


The Federal-Provincial Conference to discuss methods of amending the 
parts of the constitution of joint concern met from Jan. 10 to 12, 1950. The Con- 
ference agreed that, to simplify consideration, it would be desirable to classify 
the various sections of the B.N.A. Act and other constitutional enactments according 
to the extent of federal and provincial participation that would be desirable in 
amendment of each. For the purpose, the provisions of the constitution were to 
be grouped under six heads: 


(1) provisions which concern parliament only, which should be amended by an Act of | 


Parliament; 

(2) provisions which concern the provincial legislatures only, which should be amended 
by Acts of the Legislatures; : 

(3) provisions which concern Parliament and one or more but not all of the Provincial 
Legislatures, which should be amended by an Act of Parliament and an Act of the 
Legislature of each province affected; 

(4) provisions which concern Parliament and all of the Provincial Legislatures, which 
should be amended by an Act of Parliament and Acts of such majority of the 
Legislatures and upon such additional conditions, if any, as might be decided upon; 

(5) provisions concerning fundamental rights, and amendment of the amending pro- 
cedures, which should be amended by an Act of Parliament and Acts of the Legis- 
latures of all the provinces; 

(6) provisions which should be repealed. 


The Conference agreed that the Federal and Provincial Governments should submit’ 


their recommendations for classification to a standing committee of Attorneys 
General which should try to harmonize the different views. 


The Committee of Attorneys General met from Aug. 21 to 23, 1950. It found 
that there was unanimity in the submissions by the governments on the classi- 
fication of several sections and substantial agreement concerning others. During 
the course of the Committee’s sessions, further agreement was reached. The 
Minister of Justice, as Chairman of the Committee of Attorneys General, reported 
to the Second Session of the Constitutional Conference which met in Quebec from 
Sept. 25 to 28. (In submitting his report, the Minister stated that, as a result of 
the discussions of the Committee, there remained, out of a total of 147 sections, 
approximately 30 sections of substantive importance which might be regarded as 
the more difficult ones upon which to reach agreement.) The Conference discussed 
some of the points on which difficulty of classification had been encountered, as 
well as other questions of a constitutional character, and directed the Committee 
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of Attorneys General to resume its studies with a view to reaching general agreement. 
The Committee was also authorized to study the methods and techniques through 


which a Canadian constitution could be domiciled in Canada as a purely Canadian 
instrument. 

The Committee of Attorneys General met briefly at Ottawa in N ovember and 
it is to resume its sessions after the Federal and Provincial Governments have 
disposed of the matters discussed at the Conference of Dec. 4-7, 1950. 


PART III.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
Section 1.—Canada’s Growth in External Status 


The evolution of Canada in its external relations is reflected in the growth of 
_ the Department of External Affairs. A review of the organization and development 
of that Department is given at pp. 74-79 of the 1945 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 2.—Canada and the United Nations 
_An outline of the organization of the United Nations and Canada’s place 
therein appears at pp. 82-86 of the 1950. Year Book. Additional material appeared 
at pp. 122-125 of the 1948-49 edition and pp. 134-139 of the 1950 edition. 
PART IV.—DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION* 


Section 1.—Representatives of Canada in Other Countries 


_ Argentina: (Established 1941.) 


Ambassador: Mr. J. D. Krarney, M.C., K.C. (presented Letter of Credence 
Sept. 22, 1949). 
Address: Bartolome Mitre, 478, Buenos Aires. 
Australia: (Established 1939.) 
High Commissioner: Masor-GENERAL THE Hon. L. R. LaFiicue, D.S.O. 
Address: State Circle, Canberra. 


sy Belgium: (Established 1939.) 


Ambassador: LinuTENANT-GENERAL MAuRICE Popr, C.B., M.C. (presented 
Letter of Credence Aug. 3, 1950). 
Address: 46, Rue Montoyer, Brussels. 
Brazil: (Established 1941.) 
Ambassador: Mr. J. 8S. Macponatp (presented Letter of Credence June 3, 
1948). 
Address: Avenida President Wilson, 165, 7th Floor, Rio de Janeiro. 
Chile: (Established 1942.) 
Ambassador: Mr. C. F. Exvuiort, C.M.G., K.C. (presented Letter of Credence 
Apr. 3, 1947). ; 
Address: Bank of London and South America Bldg., Santiago. 
China: (Established 1942.) 
Ambassador: (Vacant) 
i Address: 147 Hankow Road, N anking. 
_ Cuba: (Established 1945.) 
Ambassador: Dr. E. H. Coteman, C.M.G., K.C. (Nominated). 
Address: Avenida de las Missiones No. 17, Havana. 


*Revised by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, as at Aug. 31, 1950. 
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Czechoslovakia: (Established 1942.) 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. E. B. Rogers. 
Address: Krakowska 22, Prague, 2. 
Denmark: (Established 1946.) 
Third Secretary and Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: 
Address: Osterbrogade 26, Copenhagen. 
Finland: (Established 1949.) 
Minister: Mr. T. A. STONE. 
Address: c/o Canadian Legation, Strandvagen 7-C, Stockholm, Sweden. 


France: (Established 1928.) 
Ambassador: Masor-GENERAL Georce P. Vanier, D.S.0., M.C. (presented 
Letter of Credence Dec. 20, 1944). 
Address: 72 avenue Foch, Paris XVI. 
Greece: (Established 1943.) 
Ambassador: Mr. Grorce L. Maacann (presented Letter of Credence Nov. 23, 
1949). 
Address: 31 Queen Sofia Boulevard, Athens. 
Iceland: (Established 1949.) 
Minister: Mr. E. J. GARLAND. 
Address: c/o Canadian Legation, Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo, Norway. 


India: (Established 1946.) 
High Commissioner: Mr. W. F. Curpman, K.C. 
Address: 4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi. 
Ireland: (Established 1940.) 
Ambassador: Tur Hon. W. F. A. TURGEON, K. C. (presented Letter of Credence 
July 17, 1950). 
Address: 92 Merrian Square West, Dublin. 
Italy: (Established 1947.) 
Ambassador: Mr. JEAN Dftsy, K.C. (presented Letter of Credence June 26, 
1948). 
Address: Via Saverio Mercadante 15, Rome. 
Luxembourég: (Established 1945.) 
Minister: LuzsuTENANT-GENERAL Maurice Pops, C.B., M.C. (presented Letter 
of Credence July 28, 1950). 
Address: c/o Canadian Embassy 46, Rue Montoyer, Brussels, Belgium. 
Mexico: (Established 1944.) 
Ambassador: Mr. C. P. Hfépert (presented Letter of Credence Feb. 24, 1949). 
Address: Edificio International, Paseo de la Reforma, No. 1, Mexico City. 
Netherlands: (Established 1939.) 
Ambassador: Mr. P. Dupuy, C.M.G. (presented Letter of Credence Mar. 18, 
1947). 
Address: Sophialaan 1A, The Hague. 
New Zealand: (Established 1940.) 
High Commissioner: Mr. A. Rive (June 1, 1946). 
Address: Government Life Insurance Bldg., Customs Quay, Wellington. 
Norway: (Established 1943.) 
Minister: Mr. E. J. Garuanp (presented Letter of Credence Oct. 21, 1947). 
Address: Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo. 


Germany: 
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- Pakistan: (Established Dec 2, 1949). 


High Commissioner: Mr. D. M. Johnson. 
Address: Karachi (P.O. Box 563). 
Peru: (Established 1944.) 
Ambassador: Mr. E. VaArtuANcourT (Nominated). 
Address: Edificio Boza, Plaza San Martin, Lima. 


- Poland: (Established 1942.) 


Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. E. D. McGRrEeEr. 
Address: Hotel Bristol, Warsaw. 


_ Sweden: (Established 1947.) 


Minister: Mr. T. A. Stone (presented Letter of Credence June 10, 1949). 
Address: Strandvagen 7-C, Stockholm. 
Switzerland: (Established 1947.) 
Minister: Mr. V. Dore, C.M.G. (Nominated). 
Address: Thunstrasse 95, Berne. 
Turkey: (Established 1947.) 
Ambassador: Masor-GENERAL Victor W. Opium, C.B., C.M.G., D.8.0., V.D. 
‘(presented Letter of Credence Nov. 26, 1947). 
Address: 211, Ayranci Baglari Kavaklidere, Ankara. 
Union of South Africa: (Established 1940.) 
High Commissioner: Mr. T. W. L. MacDermor (Nominated). 
Address: 24 Barclays Bank Bldg., Church Square, Pretoria. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: (Established 1942.) 
Chargé d@’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. Joun B. C. Warxins (appointed August, 
1948). 
Address: 23 Starokonyushny Pereulok, Moscow. 
United Kingdom: (Established 1880.) 
High Commissioner: Mr. L. D. WiueReEss (Mar. 16, 1949). 
Address: Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W. I. 
United States of America: (Established 1927.) 
Ambassador: Mr. H. H. Wronce (presented Letter of Credence Nov. 8, , 1948). 
Address: 1746 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Yugoslavia: (Established 1948.) 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. G. G. Crean (Nominated). 
Address: Garasaninova 20, Belgrade. 


MILITARY AND LIAISON MISSIONS 


Head of Mission: Hon. T. C. Davis, K.C. 
Address: Zittelmannstrasse 14, Bonn. 


_ Japan: 


Head of Liaison Mission: Mr. E. H. NorMan. 
Address: 16 Omote-Machi, 3 Chome, Minato-Ku, Tokyo 


CONSULATES 
Brazil: 
Consul: Mr. J. C. VAN TIGHEM. 
Address: Rua 7 d’Abril 252, Sa6 Paulo. 
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China: 
Consul General: Dr. Grorce S. PATrrerRson.: 
Address: 27 The Bund, Shanghai. 


Germany: 
Consul: Mr. W. 8. Durnin. 
Address: 145 Fuerstenbergerstr., Frankfurt. 


Portugal: 
Acting Consul General: Mr. L. 8S. Guass. 
Address: Rua Rodrigo Fonseca, 103-4°, Lisbon. 


Switzerland: 
Consul: Mr. N. F. H. Bertis. 
Address: La Pelouse, Palais des Nations, Geneva. 


United States of America: 
Boston 16, Mass. 
Consul: Mr. T. F. M. NewTon. | 
Address: 532 Little Building, 80 Boylston Street. 


Chicago 6, IIl. 
Consul General: Mr. D. 8. Come. 
Address: Suite 800, Daily News Building, 400 W. Madison Street 


Detroit 26, Mich. 
Consul: Mr. James J. Hur EY. 
Address: 1035 Penobscot Building. 


New York, N.Y. 
Consul General: Mr. K. A. GREENE, O.B.E. 
Address: 620 Fifth Avenue. 


Portland, Maine. 
Honorary Vice Consul: Mr. A. LAFLEUR. 
Address: Office 503, 120 Exchange Street. 
San Francisco 4, Cal. 
Consul General: Mr. Harry A. Scorr. 
Address: 400 Montgomery Street. 
Venezuela: 
Consul General: Mr. E. Turcorre. 
Address: No. 805, Edificio America, Esquina Veroes, Caracas. 
Republic of the Philippines: 
Consul General: Mr. F. H. Parmer, M.C. 
Address: 12 Escolata, Manila. 


Section 2.—Representatives of Other Countries in Canada 


Argentina: (Established 1941.) 

Ambassador: Dr. Acustin Norges Martinez (Feb. 7, 1950). 
Address: 193 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 

Australia: (Established 1940.) — 
High Commissioner: Tuk Rr. Hon. Francis M. Forpsg, P.C. (Jan. 18, 1947). 
Address: 100 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 

Belgium: (Established 1937.) 

Ambassador: His ExcELLENcy VicomTeE bu Parc, C.V.O. (Feb. 8, 1949) 
Address: 170 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 
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Brazil: (Established 1941.) 
Ambassador: His ExceLuency Dr. Acyr po Nascimento Pags (Apr. 26, 1946). 
Address: 111 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


Chile: (Established 1942.) 


Ambassador: His ExcELLENCY GENERAL ARNALDO Carrasco (June 5, 1947). 
Address: Suite 215, 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa. : 


China: (Established 1942.) 


Ambassador: His ExceLitency Liu Cures (June 7, 1947). 
Address: 201 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa. 


_ Cuba: (Established 1945.) 


Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. ORLANDE DE Lara (Aug. 30, 1949). tel 
Address: Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa. 


_ Czechoslovakia: (Established 1942.) 


Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. ZDENEK Roskor (Feb. 10, 1950). . 
Address: 171 Clemow Avenue, Ottawa. 

Denmark: (Established 1946.) 
Minister: His ExceLtuency G. B. Houuer (Mar. 7, 1946). 
Address: 107 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 

Finland: (Established 1947.) 
Minister: His Excetitency Uruo Viuprron Torvoua (Jan. 7, 1948). 
Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 

France: (Established 1928.) 
Ambassador: His ExcELLENcy Huperr GuERIN (Sept. 25, 1949). 
Address: 42 Sussex Street, Ottawa. 


_ Greece: (Established 1942.) 


Ambassador: His ExceLLeNcy CoNsTraNnTINE SAKELLAROPOULO (N ov. 12, 
1945). 

Address: Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa. 

- Iceland: (Established 1947.) 
Minister: His Excettency Toor Tuors ae 20, 1948). 
Address: Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa. 

India: (Established 1947.) 
High Commissioner: Tue Hon. S. K. Kirpanant (Aug. 14, 1949). 
Address: 202 Elgin Street, Ottawa. 

ecland: (Established 1950.) 
Ambassador: His ExceLLency SEAN Murpity Sao 13, 1950). 
Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


“Italy: (Established 1947.) 


Ambassador: His ExcELLENcY Mario pi Srerano (Nov. 8, 1948), 
Address: 384 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 


_ Luxembourg: (Established 1949.) 


Minister: His ExcELLENcy Hucurs Le Gauuars (Apr. 24, 1950). 
Address: Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa. 

» Mexico: (Established 1944. ) 
Ambassador: His ExcELLENcy Primo Viuua Mice. (Sept. 15, 1947); 
Address: 11 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa. 
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Netherlands: (Established 1939.) 
Ambassador: His Excettency A. H. Lovinx (July 11, 1950). 
Address: 168 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 

New Zealand: (Established 1943.) 
High Commissioner: Tue Hon. T. C. A. Histor, C.M.G. eee 25, 1950). 
Address: 107 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa. 

Norway: (Established 1942.) 
Minister: His ExcELLENcY DANIEL STEEN (Apr. 2, 1942). 
Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 

Pakistan: (Established 1949.) 
High Commissioner: THe Hon. Monammep Aut (July 9, 1949). 
Address: 499 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa. 


Peru: (Established 1944.) 
Ambassador: His ExceLLENcY Dr. Luis Cunro-Harrison (Nominated). 
Address: 111 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


Poland: (Established 1942.) 
Chargé d’ Affaires: Mr. E. Marxowskxi (May 12, 1950). 
Address: 183 Carling Avenue, Ottawa. 


Sweden: (Established 1943.) 
Minister: Hts EXcELLENcY PER WIJKMAN Ate 4, 1948). 
Address: 720 Manor Road, Rockecliffe Park. 


Switzerland: (Established 1945.) 
Minister: His ExceLLENcy Dr. Vicror Ner (Apr. 25, 1946). 
Address: 5 Marlborough Avenue, Ottawa. 


Turkey: (Established 1944.) 
Ambassador: His Excettency Numan Tauir SeyMen (May 5, 1950). 
Address: Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa. 


Union of South Africa: (Established 1938.) 
High Commissioner: Toe Hon. Atrrep Aprtan Roperts, K.C. (Sept. 6, 
1949). 
Address: 15 Sussex Street, Ottawa. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: (Established 1942.) 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. Mixuait V. Decriar (June 5, 1949). 
Address: 285 Charlotte Street, Ottawa. 
United Kingdom: (Established 1928.) 
High Commissioner: THz Hon. Str ALEXANDER CLUTTERBUCK, K.C.M.G., 
M.C. (May 29, 1946). : 
Address: Earnscliffe, Ottawa. 
United States of America: (Established 1927.) 
Ambassador: His ExceLLeNcy Tur Hon. Stanutey Woopwarp (June 22, 1950). 
Address: 100 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 
Uruguay: (Established 1947.) 
Minister: Hts EXcELLENCY César Montero DE BusTaMANTE (Mar. 11, 1948). 
Address: 7 Delaware Avenue, Ottawa. 
Yugoslavia: (Established 1947.) 
Minister: His Excetuency Dr. Rapkg Prisicevic (Nominated). 
Address: 17 Blackburn Avenue, Ottawa. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing page 1 of this volume. 


The records accumulated at the decennial censuses of Canada since Con- 
federation in 1867 to the latest census to date, 1941, make a valuable contribution 
to the demographic history of the nation. Each successive decade has added to 
the vast scope of the material; the detailed statistical analyses and the numerous 
monographs and studies available under the several aspects of demography and 
agriculture have made the census a most important statistical measure of accom- 
plishment and progress. , 

The salient aspects of population growth under each main heading shown in 
the conspectus are covered but not necessarily in any one edition. The Canada 
Year Book can do no more than summarize the broad results of the Census. More 
detailed information can be obtained from the census publications. 


The main legal reason for a periodic census under the constitution of Canada 


_is to determine representation in the House of Commons: this, according to the 


British North America Act, is based on population (see p. 65). The payment 
of provincial subsidies on a per capita basis is adjusted annually on population 
estimated from census data. In view of this each person is counted as belonging 
to the locality of his regular domicile, rather than to the place where he may be at the 
date of enumeration. 


The modern nation-wide census, however important this redistribution purpose, 
has a much wider sphere of usefulness. It constitutes, through the data collected 
directly from the people, a true measure of the social and economic progress of the 
country and can, therefore, be used in the regulation and general administration 
of public affairs, social security and rehabilitation programs, etc. 


History of the Census.—An outline of the history of the Census is given at 
pp. 96-97 of the 1947 edition of the Year Book. 


Growth of Population.—A brief résumé of the population history of Canada 
from the first census in 1666, when 3,215 persons were enumerated, to the Census 
of 1941, when the figure was 11,506,655, places Canada among the leading countries 
of the Commonwealth in the rate of population growth. The inflow of capital 


* This Chapier has been revised in the Census (Demography) Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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and the opening up of new and vast areas with the consequent stimulation of 
immigration in the early part of the twentieth century was the latest episode 
in the transformation of the central prairie region, which, in the course of 40 years, 
has been organized into provinces and developed with such promise. The total 
population of Canada at the end of the nineteenth century was approximately 
5,400,000; it had about doubled this figure by 1931. The general increase in the 
population of European countries during the entire nineteenth century was approxim- 
ately three-fold; Canada equalled this rate of progress during the 60 years from 
1871 to 1931. 


In the decade 1901-11 immigration alone totalled 1,800,000. This figure was 
the main factor in the gain of 34-2 p.c. registered by the total population of Canada 
in that decade, which was relatively larger than the growth of any modern country 
during the same period. 


The next decade started out with an intensification of this immigration move- 
ment, but a recession set in with the outbreak of the First World War. The effects 
of that War upon the Canadian population were both direct and indirect. Nearly 
60,000 members of the Canadian Forces died overseas and approximately 20,000 © 
took their discharge in the United Kingdom. To these may be added 50,000 
deaths from the war plague, influenza. In addition large numbers of British Isles 
residents, most of them recent immigrants, left Canada to join the Armed Forces 
of the United Kingdom and did not return; the same is true of enemy nationals 
who passed in considerable numbers into the United States immediately before 
and after the declaration of hostilities. The fluidity of the Canadian population 
accordingly rendered the War costly in personnel far beyond actual casualties. 
However, the net result over the ten years was a population increase of 21-9 p.c. 
or the largest increase for any modern country in that decade with the exception of 
Australia where an increase of 22-0 p.c. was recorded. 


The Census of 1931 showed a further increase of 18 p.c. over 1921. Natural 
increase and immigration contributed 1,325,256 and 1,509,136, respectively, although 
the net gain was only 1,588,837 since estimated emigration was 1,245,555 for the 
ten years. Census returns of Great Britain for 1921-31 showed an increase of 4 p.c. 
as compared with 5 p.c. for the previous decade. New Zealand in the ten-year 
interval 1911-21 showed an increase of 21 p.c. and in the period 1921-36, 23 p.e. 
A census of Australia was not taken in 1931, but the official estimate of population — 
based on that taken in 1933 gave an increase of 20 p.c. as against 22 p.c. for the 
period 1911-21. Census figures for the United States showed an increase in popula- 
tion of 15 p.c. for 1910-20, 16 p.c. for 1920-30 and 7 p.c. for 1980-40. 


The eighth census of Canada taken June 2, 1941, gave the population as 
11,506,655 as compared with 10,376,786 as of June 1, 1931, an increase of 1,129,869 
or 11 p.c. in the decade. During the greater part of this decade, Canada, along 
with all other countries, was faced with a prolonged and severe economic depression; 
immigration was still further restricted by government regulations as well as by 
economic necessity. The figures for immigrant arrivals were actually reduced 
from 1,166,004 in the ten-year period 1921-31 to 140,361 in 1931-41. The natural 
increase for this period showed a reduction of about 11 p.c. and, since immigration 
was reduced more than 88 p.c. over the decade, the net increase in population was 
due almost entirely to the favourable birth and death rates of the established 
population. 


MILLIONS 
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Population Statistics for Newfoundland.—On Mar. 31, 1949, the union 
of Newfoundland with Canada (see Chapter IT) became effective. The latest 
Newfoundland census was taken in 1945 and it will not be possible to present popula- 
tion statistics on a really comparable basis with the other Canadian provinces until 
the Census of 1951 is taken. However, to meet demands for background information 
concerning the population of Newfoundland before union, a number of key tables 
based on previous Newfoundland censuses are given in Section 14 of Part LH, pp. 
132-135: in principle and so far as possible this presentation follows the Year Book 
treatment. 


PART I.—STATISTICS OF GENERAL POPULATION 
Section 1.—Growth of the Population 


Since 1867, decennial censuses have been taken as of Apr. 2, 1871, Apr. 4, 1881, 
Apr. 5, 1891, Apr. 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, 1921, 1931 and June 2, 1941. Summary 
population figures are given in Table 1. 


1.—Population, by Provinces and Territories, Decennial Census Years 1871-1941 


Norz.—The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 are shown at p. ia 
Intercensal estimated populations from 1867-1904 will be found at p. 141 of the 1936 Year Book; from 
1905-30 at p. 127 of the 1946 edition; and from 1931-50 in Table 7, p. 121, of the present edition. 


Province 


or 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
Territory 
=. No. No. Nol |S Nba SRN: Sino are | No. 
Pk island. <5... 94,021 | 108,891 | 109,078 | 103,259 93,728 88,615 88,038 95,047 
Nova Scotia...... 387,800 | 440,572 | 450,396 | 459,574 | 492,338 | 523, 837 | 512,846 577, 962 
New Brunswick...| 285,594 | 321,233 | 321,263 | 331,120 | 351,889 387,876 | 408,219 457,401 
Quebeciician corr: 1,191,516 | 1,359,027 | 1,488,535 | 1,648,898 | 2,005,776? 2,360,5102| 2,874,662 | 3,331,882 
Ontario. wenecscics 1,620,851 | 1,926,922 | 2,114,321 | 2,182,947 | 2,527,2927 2,933,662 | 3,431,683 | 3,787,655 
Manitoba.......... 25,228 62,260 | 152,506 255,211 461,3941| 610,118 | 700,189} 729,744 
Saskatchewan..... 91,279 | 492,432 | 757,510 | 921,785 | 895,992 
Alberta.....:. Nofar 73,022 374, 205 3} 588,454 | 731,605 796, 169 
British Columbia.| 36,247 49,459 98,173 | 178,657 | 392,480 7 524,582 | 694,263 | 817,861 
Mikcniat marten ; o7,219 | 8,512 | 4,157| .. 4,230] 4,914 
NE Walstitecsseens 48,000 56, 446 98, 967 20,129 6, 507% 8,143 9,316 12,028 
Canada....... 3,689,257 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 5,371,315. 7,206,643 | 8,787, 9492|10,376,786 | 11,506,655 
1 Corrected as a result of the Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. 2 Revised in accordance with 
the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for 1921 includes 485 members of the 
Royal Canadian Navy who. were recorded separately. 3 Corrected by transfer of population of 
Fort Smith (368) to:the Northwest Territories. 4 The decreases shown in the population of the 


Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separation therefrom of vast areas 0 form Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba: 


The land area and density of the population per square mile is given by provinces 
in Table 2 for the census years 1911-41. Similar information by counties or census 
divisions for the Census of 1941 is given.at pp. 109-112 of the 1947 Year Book... 
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2.—_Land Area and Density of Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
Census Years 1911-41 


Population, 19111) Population, 1921 ) Population, 1931 |Population, 1941 


Province Land -- 

or =: Area in Per Per Per Per 

Territory Sq. Miles| Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sa. Total Sq. 

Mile Mile |. Mile Mile 
Prince Edward Island... 2,184 93,728 |42-92 88,615 |40-57 88,038 |40-31 95,047 | 43-52 
Nova Scotia. tii. ss..... 20,743 | 492,338 |23-74 | 523,837 |25-25 | 512,846 |24-72 | 577,962 | 27-86 
New Brunswick........ 27,473 | 351,889 |12-81 | 387,876 |14-12 | 408,219 |14-86 | 457,401 | 16-65 
PCW EG He. ce sui eis vat As st 523,860 | 2,005,776 | 3-83 | 2,360,5102) 4-51 | 2,874,662 | 5-49 | 3,331,882 | 6-36 
OATION cme tke see ss 363,282 | 2,527,292 | 6-96 | 2,933,662 | 8-08 | 3,431,683 | 9-45 | 3,787,655 | 10-43 
NIST AIOD fase csjauiescne es = 219,723 | 461,394 | 2-10 | 610,118 | 2-78 | 700,139 | 3-19 | 729,744 | 3-32 
Saskatchewan.......... 237,975 | 492,432 | 2-07 | 757,510 | 3-18 | 921,785 | 3-87 | 895,992 | 3-77 
BMISEEUAL Syl ssc sie bas eis ' 248,800 | 374,295 | 1-50 | 588,454 | 2-37 | 731,605 |-2-94 | 796,169 | 3-20 
British Columbia....... 359,279 | 392,480 | 1-09 | 524,582 |.1-46 | 694,263 | 1-93 | 817,861 | 2-28 

Canada (Exclusive of 

the Territories)...... 2,603,319 | 7,191,624 | 3-59 | 8,775,1642| 4-38 |10,363,240 | 5-27 [11,489,718 | 5-74 
BYAVCO oe e | ae cc diene cleans 205, 346 8,512 | 0-04 4,157 | 0-02 4,230 | 0-02 4,914] 0-02 
Northwest Territories. .| 1,253,438 6,507 | 0-01 8,143 | 0-01 9,316 | 0-01 12,028 | 0-01 
WANA R ok cr. acess 3,462,103 | 7,206,643 | 2-08 | 8,787,9492| 2-54 110,376,786 | 3-00 111,506,655 | 3-32 
1 The populations of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and the Northwest Territories were adjusted for 1911 
according to the provisions of the Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. 2 Revised in accordance with 


the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for 1921 includes 485 members of the 
Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately. 


The growth of Canadian cities with populations of over 30,000 in 1941, together 


with date of incorporation as cities, is shown in Table 3. All urban centres having 
populations of 1,000 to 30,000 in 1941 are listed in Table 5. 


3.—Cities (including Newfoundland) with Populations of Over 30,000 at the Latest 
Census compared with Census Years 1871 and 1891-1931 


Nore.—Cities in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and those in which 
there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger ({). In all cases the populations for previous censuses have 
ee poercd to cover the same area as the 1941 Census. Figures for 1881 are given at p. 144 of the 1948-49 

ear Book. 


Year of 
Incorp- Populations 

City and Province oration |—-AA— - 
asCity | 1871 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 19461 


*tMontreal, Que.......... 1832 | 129,822] 254,278] 325,653] 490, 504| 618,506) 818,577) 903,007 
gkoronto, Ont...:.. 2,00) .1sot 59,000} 181,215) 218,504] 381,833] 521,893] 631,207| 667,457 
*Vancouver, B.C........} 1886 ws 13,709] 29,432) 120,847] 163,220) 246,593) 275,353 Me 
*Winnipeg, Man......... lerlste 241| 25,639] 42,340) 136,035) 179,087) 218,785) 221,960) 229,045 
fiamilton, Ont... ...... 1846 26,880] 48,959] 52,634] 81,969) 114,151] 155,547) 166,337)... 
ZOctawa, Ont.ce.. ccs sas 1854 24,141] 44,154) 64,226] 87,062] 107,843) 126,872] 154,951 
BONIEDEC, QUE) co. .t.0 vce ° 1832 59,699} 63,090] 68,840] 78,118} 95,193] 130,594} 150,757 
HY VaMaSON, OMG. oo. «ws. cies 1892 5,413] 12,607| 15,198] 23,4383} 55,935) 98,179} 105,311 Het 
+Edmonton, Alta........ 1904 oe 38 4,176]. 31,064] 58,821) 79,197] 93,817) 113,116 
malgany, Alta. .cciccse 1893 of 3,876| 4,392] 48,704] 63,305] 83,761) 88,904) 100,044 
fuondon; Ont-:...2.%.... 1855 18,000] 31,977) 37,976] 46,300) 60,959) 71,148) 78,264) ... ~ 
CS Gal. i. 1841 29,582] 38,437] 40,832} 46,619} 58,372] 59,275) 70,488) ... 
VOLOUN QUE... sess 1912 Ar 296] 1,898] 11,629] 25,001) 60,745) 67,349) ... 
prmesina Oask f.. . 2/2. cu. 1903 a a 2,249) 30,213) 34,432) 53,209] 58,245) 60,246 
Beant ohn, N.B.....!.... 1785 41,325] 39,179] 40,711] 42,511] 47,166] 47,514] 51,741 de 
Ssravonons, Nild:...... a ne A 29,594! 32,292] 36,444) 39,8862) 44,6035 
meiesoria, BC. 2.......- 1862 3,270] 16,841) 20,919] 31,660} 38,727) 39,082} 44,068)  ... 
*Saskatoon, Sask........ 1906 re) Br 113) 12,004] 25,739] 43,291) 48,027) 46,028 
{Three Rivers, Que...... 1857 7,570| 8,334) 9,981]... 18,691} 22,367] 35,450) 42,007)... 
Sherbrooke, Que........ 1875 4,432} 10,097] 11,765) 16,405} 28,515} 28,933} 35,965 
mrcatehener, Ont... ...... 1912 2,742 7,425 9,747) 15,196} 21,763) 30,793) 35,657 
2 61 a 1875 3,800] 11,264) 13,993} 18,222) 24,117} 29,433) 32,947 
POUGMD IE Ve cOM bine ooo. nde e 1930 x. is of 2,027 4,150 8,621] 18,518) 32,203 
erantiord, Ont... + |. 1877 8,107| 12,753] 16,619] 23,132} 29,440) 30,107) 21,948 
_Outremont, Que....... |, 1915 Re 795 1,148 4,820] 13,249) 28,641) 30,751 
Fort William, Ont...... ~ 1907 a 2,176} 3,633] 15,499) 20,541) 26,277) 30,585 
St. Catharines, Ont..... - 1876 7,864 9,170} 9,946} 12,484] 19,881] 24,753) 30,275 
}Kingston, Ont.......... 1846 12,407| 19,263| 17,961|. 18,8741 21,7531 23,4891 30,126 
~*1The 1946 Quinquennial Census figures cover urban centres of the Prairie Provinces only.  _ #,Census 

of Newfoundland for 1935. 8 Census of Newfoundland for 1945. Includes all persons living within 


the incorporated limits of the city. 
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All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing ‘satellite’ towns or 
other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the central munici- 


pality. 


It has been advisable, therefore, to calculate the total populations for the 


metropolitan areas of these greater cities: they are shown for 1931 and 1941 in 


Table 4 


4.—Population of Greater Cities, 1931 and 1941 


, Greater City 


OGtawars ho ce ee ee 


Population Population 

— a Greater City — 

1931 1941 1931 1941 

No. No. No. No. 
1,023, 158 113920215 eam) Conte tae 163,710 176,110 
810, 467 9004 0Ts | WandsOiye: ay 4che see eee 110,385 1 BA te Bp 
308,340 501, 49) Salita Xe. ee oe eee are 74,161 91, 829 
284, 652 290 R04 0nl| “Won G One eaten crya ene 1 86,740 
175, 988 21S O22maV ICLOnI Ama ee ii eee 1 75,218 
172,517 20058145 Saintivolininwd:n. 2 aadenee. 58,717 65, 784 


1Not included with Greater Cities in 1931. 


5.—Urban Centres having Populations of 1,09) to 30,099, by Provinces (including 
Newfoundland) at the Latest Census, compared with the Previous Census 


Norse.—Figures for the Censuses of 1901, 1911 and 1921 are given at pp. 145-149 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Province and 


Urban Centre 1935 
No. 
Newfoundland— 
Corner Brook....... 6,374 
Bellsistand: 5... .0.- ,157 
Grandeballss-en. 4,244 
Carhbonear::. 0002. 3,367 
Windsoras.asss es 1,447 
Botwoode-s nun.) 1,090 
Bishop’s Falls...... 1, 882 
Grand: Bank... os... 2, 209 
Harbour Grace..... 2,215 
Deerlakes, oc 0.. 1,227 
Humbermouth...... 1, 248 
Torbay eee 1,523 
Bonawistaeren se 4,022 
Buchans: isaac see 1,104 
Bay, Reberts acco. 1,911 
Channelaas ce seer 1212 
Curling eee ee 981 
Great St. Lawrence. 832 
Sa Seba Varn OPN 
SRS Or AY 1,164 
Berne Road.. 727 
WictOriaee, some ee 1,004 
PoveniC@ovess ee 1,095 
Upper Island Cove.. 942 
INounispAnmin. anne 729 
1931 
No. 
P. EK. Island— 
Charlottetown...... 12,361 
Summerside........ 3,759 
SOULISH ey eat 1,063 
Nova Scotia— 
Sydneyeenga Vance 123,089 
Glace Bay.......... 20,706 
Dartimoutie.. yoo 9,100 
iripocet tease oe 7,901 
New Waterford..... 7,745 
New Glasgow....... 8, 858 


Province and 


1945 Urban Centre 


No. 


Nova Scotia—concl. 


8, (lll PAiminersteses see eae ‘ 


8,171 
4,552 
3,472 
2,772 
2, 744 
2, 522 
mm 329 
2,065 
1,927 
1,914 
1,422 
1,401 
1,395 
1,301 
1,297 
1, 264 
1,251 
1, 239 
1,176 
1, 116 
1, 099 
1,088 
1.080} Oxf 
1,022 


1941 
No. 
14, 821 


5,034 
1,114 


Sydney Mines....... 
VARIO ub eee eer 
SOL e Haller sees a 
North Sydney...... 
Stellartons. ene. 
WrestivallG sea. 
Kentvilleseaee soe 
Bridgewater........ 


Pretoueer care 
Inverness. 2-500. 
Lunenburg.......... 
cpr entONe er t= mee 
Antigonish... ain 
Parrsboro pte Rae Beh aes 


Caine Pe Go oe Ae 


JOS MNS Se oo een 
Mockeporte + ee = 
Miuleravies..+-onee. 
Port Hawkesbury. . 
Mahone Bay........ 
Bridgetown......... 
Hows buroeeeneee ee 


New Brunswick— 
Monetons. 2 se. .ceee 
28,305 
25,147 
10, 847) Campbellton........ 
105272) Dalhousies... 5... ... 
9,302) Chatham:.......... 
9,210 


Wancdlsonic ne wa tees 


1931 


No. 


1941 


No. 


Province and 


Urban Centre 1931 
No. 
New Brunswick— 
concluded 
Woodstockin..-5.enlsenene 
iB aichurs tae eee ee 3,300 
St. stephense eae 3,437 
SUSSEk Ge. ae PLD: 
Sack villess ee 2,234 
WEVON Tsk caetme 1,977 
Shediaem saeco 1,883 
Malitownnass ee: sees 1, 735 
Grandshallsy ese. 1,556 
Marysvilles= ene ok 
Sunny Brae......... ae 
SlGeorgen see 1,087 
St. Andrews........ 1,207 
St. leonards eee see : 
Quebec— 
Westmount.cscneeee 24,235 
Shawinigan Falls... .|15,345 
achine..5.. Seeee 18, 630 
St. Hyacinthe....... 13, 448 
Valleyfield (Sala- |. 
berry de) eecerae 11,411 
Chicoutimi......... 11,877 
(ran by ae eee 10, 587 
Jonquiere. 2... a.# 9,448 
St. Jeane ery ses ie 11, 256 
Johette 3 ee 10, 765 
Thetford Mines..... 10,701 
2h Sey fee 10,320 
Levis? Aenea. 11,724 
Cap on la Madeleine.| 8,748 
St2 Jérémens.2 8, 967 
Drummondville 6, 609 
Marog he as tm tee 6,302 
ROUNT Aa) ee ee 3,472 
Riviére-du-Loup....| 8.499 
Grand’Meére........ 6,461 
Victoriaville........ 6,213 
Lia “hie ss ariee 7,871 


1941 


No. 


3,593 
3,554 
3,306 
3,027 
2,489 
2,337 
2,147 
1,876 
1, 806 
1,651 
1,368 
1,169 
1, 167 
1,095 


26,047 
20,325 
20,051 
17,798 


17,052 
16,040 
14,197 
13, 769 
13, 646 
12, 749 
12,716 
12, 251 
11,991 
11,961 
11,329 
10,555 
9,034 
8, 808 
8,713 
8, 608 
8,516 
7,919 
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5.— Urban Centres having Populations of 1,009 to 39,000, by Provinces (including New- 
foundland) at the Latest Census, compared with the Previous Census—continued 


Province and Province and Province and 
Urban Centre 1931 | 1941 Urban Centre 1941 . Urban Centre 
No. | No. No. 
Quebec—continued Quebec—continued Quebec—concluded 
Puzo. 2 eo 7,084| 7,877] Almaville........... 2,282|| St. Paseal’......3... 
Mongueull = 25.42 5..enk. 5,407| 7,087] Black Lake......... 2,276) Baie-de-Shawinigan. 
HEED OUSKT: 58) See 5,589] 7,009]) St. Alexis - de - la - Ntebacome st ae: 
Kénopamyr 6.4.47, 4,500| 6,579] Grande Baie....... 2,230) Beauceville E....... 
St. Joseph d’Alma..| 3,970) 6,449] Pointe-A-Gatineau... 25 250 UAWGON ne. oben. ek 
Siuambert. och... 6,075) 6,417] Terrebonne..... aie 2,209|| Masson=::........., 
St. oaurent,. 2.6 .34.. 5,348] 6,242) St. Joseph (Riche- Ripaidie tee 
Montreal North.....| 4,519]. 6,152!) lieu)...:........... 2,207) St. Césaire...2...... 
PASDOSEOSs 25 Boks 4,396] 5,711]| Trois Pistoles....... 2,176|| Chambly Canton... 
St. Joseph de Grant- Timiskaming....... 2,168] L’ Enfant Jésus...... 
Diode kee Sec aed 2,812) 5,556], La Sarre............ 2,167] Charlemagne....... 
Montmorency....... 4,575} 5,393] St. Raymond....... 2, 157|| Prineeville.......... 
wachutes css Cok 3,906) 5,310) Lennoxville......... 2,150) St. Félix-de-Valois. . 
KGrtard.. se. te ck, 3,573] 4,909] St. Mare - des - Suttons sense 
Mount Royal....... 2,174] 4,888] Carriéres.......... yi i Ko}l hl S Vee oleae nee ee Pe 
Ste. Thérése........ 3,292] 4,659] Saindon............. 2,115) McMasterville...... 
tS Ge Lie sok 2,362) 4,651] Dorval............. 2,048]| Pointe-au-Pic........ 
MLE) Bo 0 4,757) 4,633]| Cabano::..,..-..... 2,031) St. Joseph - de - la - 
Montmagny......... 3,927) 4,585) Courville........... 2,011). Riviére Bleue..... 
PNT wav re. ne 17904 OSM Belceils ies) aero ty 2,008|| Deschaillons-sur-St 
WNorandal.”...s... 52s. 2,246] 4,576] Hampstead......... 15974 |coleaumentsere = ee 
Mépantic..::....... 3,911) 4,560] Huntingdon......... 1,952) Fort Coulonge...... 
Pointe Claire....... 4,058! 4,536] St. Georges E. SE JOVate wet ene 
Buckingham........ 4,638) 4,516] (Beauce)........... 1,945] Boucherville........ 
Poaticook:..< 4.<..: 4,044) 4,414) L’Epiphanie........ 1,941] Nouveau-Salaberry. 
Wari OFecia chee sa. sah 4,385) La Providence...... 1,924) Contrecceur. ........ 
Pointe-aux-Trembles} 2,970] 4,314] St. Joseph (Beauce). 1,892! Chambord.......... 
Dbebierre:.isccc<. 3. 4,185} 4,061} Arthabaska......... 1, 883]| Normandin......... 
HATHNAM. 7390.0. 02 4,205| 4,055|| Pont Rouge......... 1,865]| Notre - Dame - 
iINneelet Ff .2 Sp 2,868] 3,751] Chandler........... 1,858] d’Hébertville...... 
Beawport.= <2 .0.65.5 3,242) 3,725] L’Assomption....... 1,829] Beebe Plain........ 
Quebec W........... 1,813} 3,619) Greenfield Park.... 1,819] Papineauville....... 
Beauharnois........ 3,729] 3,550] Ste. Anne - de - St. Joseph (St. Hya- 
ouiseville.......... 2,365] 3,542) Beaupré........... de (Sole Cine) nie en ee ne 
Mion colics tes ee, 3,143] 3,533] L’ Abord-a-Plouffe. . 1 foiuests Eemaiien!. 4. 224 
Plessisville.:....... 2,536] 3,522] Ste. Marie.......... 1,736] Notre - Dame - de - 
East Angus.......... 3,566) 3,501) Lac-au-Saumon..... 17703 |e OLLNEIN ees, fae 
Baie St. Paul....... 2,916} 3,500] Bedford... ...2:..... 1,697] La Pérade.......... 
Cowansville........ 1,859} 3,486] Bromptonville...... TG (2ipOteilere sete eee 
Montreal W......... 3,190] 3,474) Bernierville......... 1,638] Ville-Marie......... 
tberville.*.o:. = sc. 2,778} 3,454] St. Jacques......... 1, 634 
Wain GSOKA a Sunt acer 2,720] 3,368|| St. Gabriel - de - Ontario— 
Ste. Agathe - des - Brandon earie e POS 2 Lima MINS A. vate ee: 
OL LSE 8S Eh 2,949} 3,308] St. Félicien......... TG03kOshawaseees. cc. cok 
Bavotvillest;2:. 30. 2,468] 3,248) St. Benoft Joseph Sault Ste. Marie..... 
Port eAltred......::.. 22042), 3,240\|. babre.... se... a 1,593) Peterborough....... 
Laval-des-Rapides..| 2,716] 3,242|| St. Eustache........ 1,564) Port Arthur......... 
Roberval... oc sb.c. 2,770} 3,220) Riviére-du-Moulin. . dLega\ oH Mas Geos ol alee Seige eet 
WVALeTIOO WSS ess o: 2,192) 3,173] Baie Comeau....... 1,548] Niagara Falls....... 
gamer... ns 2,835) 3,115] Bourlamaque....... Tyodaltearniawtte Goes ee 
Brownsburg......... --- | 8,105) Causapscal.......... 1,545] Chatham........... 
Riehmond.:..).;<.. 2,596] 3,082) Ste. Anne - de- Sine nomasaeeune 
Donnacona.......... 2,631} 3,064] Chicoutimi........ 1,540)) Stratford........... 
Ste. Anne de Belle- Warnwiekismedes. a5 1,504), Belleville........... 
BenGat en ctr eet en « 2,417] 3,006] St. Eustache-sur-le- North  Bavanec were 
Pie Michel= -....... ; O28 abl ae nt Se re a TA T2Galtret OF ee 
Waprairien. :.i.0..2: 2,774| 2,936] St. Jéréme.......... 1,469] Cornwall........... 
BELA T ICR ay fy 2 ale ae 2,895|| Montreal S.......... 1,441) Owen Sound........ 
BROS ee Si et 2, Dol 202 Stoakemino. ns. e kn 1431) Welland 0.22. 2.4... 
MOGUIORN <6 osc k 2,032] 2,847) Chateauguay....... 1,425] Woodstock.......... 11, 146]12, 461 
GAY: ........%0.. 2,823) 2,831) Chambly Bassin.... 1423) Horest ille~. <tc. 5, 207'11, 757 
AtINeaU ct. ae 2,822) Rock Island........ 1,395] Broekville.......... 9, 736)11, 342 
Charlesbourg....... 1,869} 2,789] Duparquet.......... 1,384] Pembroke.......... 9, 368/11, 159 
Mont Laurier....... 2,394! 2,661)| Laurentides......... Lac GOrilian sts eee eee 8,183] 9,798 
BSCLONICT soho cic ca ok 2,481] 2,634) Disraeliv:...:-..... LOSS, DATTIO NSA 20 eee 7,776) 9,725 
Loretteville......... 2. 2p | 2eo04 Dan villesone ees ee 1,332]| New Toronto....... 7,146} 9,504 
Marieville.......... 1,986) 2,394) Cap Chat........... 1,329] Waterloo............ 8,095) 9,025 
(nol Dri ge ae 1,969} 2,385]| St. Casimir......... 1eS0Zmbeindsay.. cee ee 7,505| 8,403 
Acton Vale......... 1,753) 2,366) Pierreville.......... Ta02imbrenton.en eee: 6,276] 8,323 
Montreal E......... 2,242)" 2,350!) Tburso.:.........>. 1,295) Mimico............ 6,800} 8,070 
La Malbaie......... 2,408} 2,324|| Mistassini........... 1,294] Eastview........... 6,686) 7,966 
PtICCVAlle., cose sc By Ol0|) 2 sd2kl MOOTION. saves aus cess 1,292 Kenora.....0+..<.:- 6, 766] 7,745 
Maniwaki........... 1,720} 2,320) Scotstown.......... 1,273]) Smith’s Falls....... 7,108) 7,159 
Bier ORC ccs es 1,661 1, 266|| Port Colborne...... 6,503! 6,993 


2. 292|| Montebello......... 
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5.—Urban Centres having Populations of 1,099 to 30,000, by Provinces (including New- 
foundland) at the Latest Census, compared with the Previous Census—continued 


Province and 


Urban Centre 1931 


No. 
Ontario—continued 

SWAlSea.<e- ¢ sectors 5,031 
Vita Shee s techs 6, 920 
Prestolite sass. eee 6, 280 
OrtsUIriGe.s.0% 5.566 5,904 
Collingwood........ 5, 809 
Hawkesbury........ 5,177 
TUGASIACH.© Sele ris cies 938 
SimCoGarnee tecrirex 5, 226 
BLAM PtOD us. oe see 5,532 
Cobourg tao carn 5, 834 
Wilaithiosye aecncistet- cri 5, 046 
Fort Frances........ 5,470 
Leamington......... 4,902 
nieerso lite ots. sree ae 6,200 
Rarrys sound, .s a8 3,012 
Wiestonhubecesc tn sc 4,723 
IGNINE Wiawasie ecm nae 5, 296 
MROLO LC ree etree 5,092 
DANSE Bo eestine anes 5,026 
Long Branch........ 3, 962 
orbstlOpGasne se sues 4,723 
Wallaceburg........ 4,326 
IR VersiGe: Jeccna eters 4,432 
RATISS eS ose Aa ee 4,137 
Sturgeon Falls...... 4, 234 
Godérichiasssni sc 4,491 
Penetanguishene....| 4,035 
Perthiceess 2 haste 4,099 
Carleton Place...... 4,105 
Ogkvillosses.s suas. 3, 857 
Bowmanville....... 4,080 
Gananoque......... 3,592 
Dunnville tose... 3,405 
Newmarket........ 3, 748 
aRilisonburee. ater cna: 3,385 
IBicton eases ienis..7- 3, 580 
ATM DRIOLs areca anes 4,023 
IBurlingtOnes : sa acer 3, 046 
Copper Cliff........ orlive 
Stm Mars Sit scons e: 3, 802 
Kapuskasing........ 3, 819 
INapAaANnee:> 8 Aan oe skis 3,497 
fanoviericnensscses. 3,077 
RrescOtinanse aacsest 2,984 
Portsmoutleecectni7 2,741 
Hespeler........+.+- 25102 
New Liskeard...... 2,880 
Campbellford....... 2,744 
SUPAGOATOVer cu cases 2,964 
istoweliaeme jones 2,676 
Merritton: <2. .s:. se < 2,523 
Geraldtonese eon nae 

Humberstone....... 2,490 
Ambherstburg....... 2,759 
@ochrane-saer sa 3,963 
MOTUS Use ates eee 2,594 
Retroliaweertc ene. 2,596 
bunts villese. cu. 2,817 
PAUTOLA Hate cerecioe 2,587 
Orangeville......... 2,614 
Walkerton#:<¢ te 5: 2,431 
INBGST ORG ase csc oe 2,624 
Blinds Raver... sco. 2, 805 
Georgetown........ 2,288 
AA TMRONTO RS. b..<. oe «ale 2,415 
Kineardine......... 2,465 
(ALVIMO eras es. s.ee 2, 283 
PRAGUMESC iterate es 2,129 
Cobalit ht. eonese 3, 885 
Bracebridge........ 2,436 


Province and 


1941 Urban Centre 1931 
No. No. 
Ontario—continued 

6; 988i. (GrimsDYa. oo. +... - 2,198 
6,800] Kingsville.......... 2,174 
6, 704) Haileybury......... 2,813 
6-59d||;@onistons.... seats ao 
6,270) Alexandria.......... 2,006 
6.203! ee ort © reditav. ss eer 1,635 
6 1SsieWlbuty.. eekc cae oc 1,992 
6,037) Gravenhurst........ 1, 864 
GrOZOiUA CEO ae os. see's oi 1, 855 
Sallie el licen iosmr net te ik PA 
5,904) Rockland.:......... Qells 
SOT Wine hagie ssi. ke 1,959 
Be 858i) Bslmaitra oq. cee tenia 2,170 
BVeoll Mat tawalere na. ove os 1,631 
D705 MEOLLLDOVeLs =. tetee 1,707 
aA Ole Maltomeerrctcten: acre 1, 839 
DOLL Blenheimic.s-o- sae: OWE 
5,305] Ridgetown......... 1,952 
Hyco Ol pIBSOXe co caetccamerecuatess 1,954 
Bl 2eGlintonmes. ce ease 1,789 
5,055! Mount Forest....... 1,801 
4,986] Mitchell............ 1,588 
4,878]| Sioux Lookout...... 2,088 
4 OSA VIALLON Meets sat 1,949 
A FAG PALLESTLOMM eee teas 1,355 
4,557|| Port Dalhousie..... 1,547 
A DolllnC@ Weslo. amet ase seats 1,699 
A ADS el URMaATO. ete. eestor 1,750 
4 305i -Seaforth..... <1. 1,686 
A ANS resclem's sete «cre 1,529 
AP doll eerishtoneaeerte cee 1,580 
AC OAAN Canchinel laeieanc acters 1,319 
A 028ie@apredlieessecemt oie 1,684 
A O26i WD ry: Gentes el caters 1,326 
4,002|| Southampton....... 1,489 
SOON axel etene caeies ee icteve 1, 666 
3,895]| Morrisburg......... 1,420 
BSUS BMOTeS tue gets eo arte 1,480 
hey INN Eyoch ee Aes Bg ome See 1, 228 
3,685) Keewatin. .2....:2.% 1,422 
3,431)| Rockcliffe Park.... 951 
3,405] Larder Lake........ ~ 
3,290) Hagersville......... 1,385 
3,223] Vankleek Hill...... 1,380 
3,135|| Palmerston......... 1,543 
3, 058il-Uxbridge.. 2.5500... 120 
3,019] New Hamburg..... 1,436 
3,018] Caledonia:......... 1,396 
Ss. OlGie ort eleines «ance 1,305 
3,013)| Chippawa.:.:...... 1, 266 
2,993] Point Edward...... 1,362 
OT Ol alketiol dat scaneen. 1,332 
2,963] Richmond Hill..... 1,295 
PA Sote 1 |e Mi icereye Ee ee nab G Atari 187A 
2,844] Waterford.......... e213 
2. 832k hessailon ds oa.cne oe 1, 632 
2,801] Beamsville......... 1, 203 
2 S00 Ebarnistoln beck ece or 1,296 
2,726) Iroquois Falls...... 1,476 
OEVAKS INGiavatle on qasce oor 1,158 
2.679] Englehart......-..- 1,210 
2,662|) Deseronto.......... 1,476 
2,619] Stouffville.......... 1,155 
OM 62k LOratseme: steers ay cc 1,195 
2. SASIROLt EOrLy-s ten sciasts 1,163 
2,507||.Kemptville........- 1,286 
2,478] Rainy River........ 1,402 
Or aie Markham sec, sete: 1,008 
2 8/0 Barly Seba... ieee are 

2 34 lille Madoc teese. eee 1,059 


1941 


No. 


2,301 
2,317 
2, 268 
2,245 
2,175 
2,160 
2,155 
2,122 
2,063 
2,062 
2,040 
2,030 


2,012 
Set 
1,968 
1,964 
1,952 
1,944 
1,935 
1,896 
1,892 
ca 
1,756 
1,749 
1,733 
1,723 
1,701 
1,700 
1, 668 
1, 662 
1,651 


)) 1,645 


1,641 
1, 641 
1, 600 
1,589 
1,575 
1,570 
1,541 
1,481 
1,480 
1,464 
1,455 
1,435 
1,418 
1,406 
1,402 
1,401 
1,395 
1,385 
1,368 
1,349 
1,345 
1,343 
1,342 
1,316 
1,309 
1,305 
1,302 
1,268 
1, 262 
1,261 
1, 253 
1, 247 
1,245 
1, 232 
1, 205 
1, 204 
1,198 


1,188 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


Ontario—concluded 
Port Stanley....... 
Harrower en se cer 
Fenelon Falls....... 
Frankford... aces 
Ib, Ontenall ce ence ce 
Havelo¢k. sana cnre 


Wganville, ingen enrtteu 
Little Current...... 


SUuLtOnse es. cwe ce ae 
Winchester......... 
Woodbridge........ 
Wellington.......... 
Bradtord scatcto tee 
Victoria Harbour... 
Casselman.......+-> 
Milivertonl, ..eecce 
Stoney Creek....... 
Shelbumnetere wee. oe 
Caches Bayes... ee 
Bobcaygeon........ 
Rion tiller a praee yekcrare 


Manitoba— 
Stbontlacehasmncee 
IBrancdomneoie se oatee 
Portage la Prairie... 
Jehin, Klontne esccwe.s 6 


Neepawa. . 2... across 


iBeausejour...2 ees 
Swan River........ 
Wink erst, tenga ora 
Kall arneyescume ase ee 
Stonewall. o...ve... 


Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jaw........- 
Prince Albert....... 
Wey buen! sien. oes nee 
Swift Current....... 
North Battleford... 
MORKGOM: ge ees.are eer 
NGel walle sare. ae coer 
Histeviar. soo. anche 


1 Flin Flon was not incorporated until June 18, 1946, that is, subsequent to the 1946 Census, June 2. 
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5.—Urban Centres having Populations of 1,000 to 30,000, by Provinces (including New- 
foundland) at the Latest Census, compared with the Previous Census—concluded 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


‘Saskatchewan— 


concluded 
Assiniboia........:. 


iBAttlerord:... oo... 
Maple Creek........ 
Kindersley. .2e..: 
Hosthern™ ior: . i. 
OnOrae et oes bok acts 


g Lloydminster....... 


Moosomin.......... 


WVDYVArG soto. 2.8. 
Gravelbourg........ 
MIG MerIAN Cs «ise ks hes 


Alberta— 


Lethbridge......... 
Medicine Hat....... 
med Deer. six... 
WAMTOSES a sans Ones 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


1931 | 1941 


— | | FE | | eee Nf 


14, 612}16, 522 
10,571)1 
24) 4,042 


»ds 


Rigi AR Ver ey ssa 
Macleod 


Bosonteoo ee 
Olcisy Senso Re 
IEGne kal ie eae 


Black Diamond.... 
Claresholm......... 


Sune erent sea tai ce 
Beverlys een 
Turner Valley...... 
Pincher Creek...... 
Brooks OL ee) ehs 


2, 859 


2,967 
2, 659 
2, 645 
2,334 
2,267 . 


louse sern artes an 


1 Includes 572 in Alberta for 1941 and 698 for 1946. 


Section 2.—Movement of Population 


The traditional movement of population on the North American Continent 
from east to west has not been apparent in Canadian statistics for recent years. 
Considerable variation is revealed by the intercensal comparison between 1931 and 
1941, by the ration book counts of 1944 and 1946, and by the special survey of 


- interprovincial migration covering 1946-47. 


British Columbia— 
6] New Westminster. . 
ETAT es ae hence 
North Vancouver... 
Prince Rupert...... 
INEAMANIIIN Otani 


Viernonsavne. wc 


THEPT1e: set pays ears 


Misstoneeetah.2eee. 
Alberniges £2. <<). 
Courtenay..:...:.:. 
Ladysmith: =... 
Port Coquitlam.... 
Port Moody........ 
Grand Forks....... 
Grestonl reas ek. 


17, 524/21, 967 
7,573] 9,392 
8,914 
6, 714 


The most spectacular changes are shown in the Prairie Provinces and in British 


Columbia. 


The three Prairie Provinces lost by migration about 250,000 people 


between 1931 and 1941 and almost the same number from 1941 to 1946. British 
Columbia gained—during the 1930’s at the rate of about 8,000 a year and during 


the 1940’s at about 25,000 a year. 


According to the most recent figures available 


there is no sign of a falling-off in British Columbia’s growth. On an absolute basis, 
Ontario received almost the same number of people as British Columbia; in relation 
to its larger population this growth was only one-quarter as important. 


_ het change was very small relative to its population. 
the years 1939-45 and lost immediately after the Second World War, while the 
_ Maritime Provinces as a whole lost population over the past two decades. 


6.—Net Interprovincial Migration, by Provinces, 1931-49 


Quebec’s 


Nova Scotia gained during 


Province 


_ Saskatchewan....... 
BOOB GS 29 Soon wicvsis as 


1 Less than 500. 


_ Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia......... 


eee eee 


eee ewes 


ee ee eee 


eo eeeoe 


eee ewes 


June 1, 1931 | June 1, 1941 | Apr. 1, 1944 | June 1, 1946 | June 1, 1947 | June 1, 1948 
t 


—3,000 —7,000 
+8, 000 +8,000 
—10,000 —19,000 
—3,000 —13,000 
+78, 000 +59, 000 
—48,000 — 25,000 
—158,000 — 86,000 
— 42,000 -~15,000 


+56, 000 


—2,000 —3,000 
—2,000 —1,000 
—2,000 —1,000 
+1,000 +1,000 
+21,000 +41,000 
+2,000 +2,000 
—6,000 —6,000 
+6,000 


to to to to to () 
June 1, 1941 | Apr. 1, 1944 |Sept. 1, 1946! June 1, 1947 | June 1, 1948 | June 1, 1949 


—1,000 
—1,000 
+1, 000 
+12,000 
+54, 000 
+9, 000 
—7,000 
+9,000 
+17,000 
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Section 3.—Intercensal Estimates of Population 


Intercensal estimates of the population serve many uses. They constitute a 
base for vital statistics rates, per capita figures of production and trade, and other 
analyses. More recently, they have proved useful for estimates of labour force 
and other population characteristics of data collected in sample surveys. 


Kstimates are constructed in the first place for the total population of Canada 
and for each province. It is a requirement that these be made available-about the 
date to which they apply, June 1 of each year. As final figures on the components of 
population changes are not ready at that date, the numbers of births, deaths and 
immigrants are partly filled in by extrapolation so that a preliminary figure is 
secured for the June to May interval. To avoid a cumulative error the calculation, 
in effect, starts anew with the latest preceding census for each year’s estimates and 
uses the most up-to-date figures then available. To the census figures are added the 
births of the intervening years and the deaths are subtracted. Immigrants are 
added and emigrants are subtracted. On the last item of this calculation there is 
least information; it is possible to ascertain from United States immigration figures, 
the number of Canadians entering the United States and sometimes the same for 
those going to the United Kingdom but data are not available for other countries. 


The program of population estimates calls for two figures to be given in respect 
of each year; one based on preliminary materials, as described above, necessarily 
involving an extrapolation of birth, death and immigration returns, and the other 
on final figures subject to no further change which can be made available only 
when the last item of subsequent information has been secured. This last item is 
the succeeding decennial census. There is no theoretical gain in making minor 
adjustments that are within the band of error to which the figures are subject in 
any case, and such adjustments in practice cause confusion to users. Since estimates 
for successive years are independently calculated back to the latest census the best 
estimate of the balance of population change is not obtained by subtracting the 
figure for one year from that for the year following. Much interest attaches to the 
year-to-year balance and the following statement, which gives all available data on 
that point, is included. 


Calendar-Year Data 


Ga TR? 2 ae etna een te Feet ; F Paint a 
. atura mmi- opulation 
Year Births Deaths Increase gration as at June 11 
A ese eee. reo aise c 2555224 114,500 140,724 9,325 11,490,000 
1O4D: ss eA See Nan hes 272,184 112, 848 159,336 7,576 11, 637, 0002 
143 Fa crminn cel ce ae eee 283, 423 118,531 164, 892 8, 502 11,795, 0002 
1944 -. 7... Pe ee eee 284, 220 116,052 168,168 12,793 11, 958, 0002 
LOA Stee oe eae 288, 730 113,414 Tt7d.310 22 711 12, 102, 0002 
OA Garr crambecs a tayo, ete ae 330, 732 114,931 215,801 71,691 12, 283, 0002 
eee tach ee i 359,094 117 725 241,369 64, 127 12,582, 0002 
QA Sir eR R ce cies ue 347,307 119,384 227, 923 125,414 12,883, 0002 
G4 ORME cise oo eee ee 350, 8472,3 119, 5782,3 231, 2692,3 95,2173 13, 549, 0002,4 
1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 2 These estimates are subject to adjust- 
ment as later data are made available. 3 Exclusive of the Province of Newfoundland. 4 Tn- 


cludes the Province of Newfoundland. 
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7.—Estimates of Population, by Provinces, Intercensal Years 1931-50 


Nore.—At every census the previous post-censal estimates, made at June 1 each year, are adjusted to 
the newly recorded population figures. Figures for 1867-1904 will be found at p. 141 of the 1986 Year Book 
and for 1905-30 at p. 127 of the 1946 edition. Figures for all provinces for 1931 and 1941 are census figures 
while those for the Prairie Provinces are for the 1936 and 1946 Censuses. 


Year N’f'ld.|P.E.1.] N.S. | N.B. Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Yukon Be Ea Canada 


"000 | ’000 | ‘000 | 000 "000 | 7000 | ’000 | 000 | ’000 | ’000 || ’o00 


BOSE ee wate’ FS. 88 | 513] 408 700 | 922) 7321) 694 4 9} 10,376 
GBP es Resi gainers bs 89 519 | 414 705 | 924 740 707 4 10 10,510 
URE eee 2 90 | 525 | 419 708 | 926) 750 | 717 4 10 || 10,633 
HOSS veccw eet 91 531 423 709 928 758 727 4 10 10,741 
BUSDS gies bsca'e's 92 | 586] 428 710 | 930 | 765} 736 5 11 | 10,845 
BOB6 cas ee 93 543 433 711 931 773 745 5 11 10,950 
MOB. Sais oes 93 549 437 715 922 776 759 5 11 11,045 
ROS te tcaie ois 94 555 | 442 720 914 781 775 5 11 11,152 
MOO. si. deh 94 561 447 726 906 786 792 5 12 11, 267 
B40 ee Scions 95 | 569 452 728 900 790 805 5 12 11,381 
Lh ee 95 | 578 | 457 730 | 896 796 | 818 5 12 11,507 
19421) ee 90 | 591 464 724 848 776 870 5 12 11, 654 
LS Sears 91 607 | 463 726 842 792 900 5 12 11, 812 
1 ULE Le 91 612 | 462 732 846 818 932 5 12 11,975 
1S a aoa 2 92 621 468 736 845 826 949 5 12 12,119 
LOE eee 2 94 612 | 480 727 833 803 | 1,003 8 16 12,307 
EY 2 _94 621 491 743 842 822 | 1,044 8 16 42, 582 
Ce re 2 93 635 | 503 757 854 846 | 1,082 8 16 12, 883 
MOG) i te oS 348 94 645 | 516 778 | 861 871 | 1,114 8 16 13,549 
TOO! 33 os Ys; 355 96 | 658 | 522 795 | 874 | 895 [ 1,138 8 16 || 13,845 

1 Subject to adjustment as later data are made available. . 2 Estimates for Newfoundland prior 


to union with Canada, which took place on Mar. 31, 1949, are not included in Canada totals. 


PART II.—ANALYSES OF GENERAL POPULATION 
Section 1.—Rural and Urban Population 


The population residing in cities, towns and incorporated villages has been 
defined for census purposes as ‘urban’ and that outside such localities as ‘rural’. 
The distinction between rural and urban populations in Canada, therefore, is a 


- distinction of provincial legal status rather than of size of aggregation of population 


within a limited area. Since the laws of the various provinces differ in regard to 
the population necessary before a municipality may be incorporated as urban,* 


_ the line of demarcation between rural and urban population is not uniformly drawn 


throughout Canada. 
This basis of comparing-rural and urban populations adhered to throughout 


- the census analyses is adopted for Canada because the necessary comparable data 


_ over a long period of years required for comparison by degree of urbanization does 
not exist. Obviously, the populations of villages of less than 1,000 cannot be 
regarded as truly urban, although there is reason, for certain purposes, to dis- 
_tinguish them from the surrounding rural populations, in that they enjoy definite 
cultural advantages not possessed by the strictly rural municipalities. 


; Table 2 has been prepared to overcome some of the difficulties involved, and 
to provide a basis for comparison of urban centres by size with those of other 


_ Countries. These data enable places outside any required size limits to be readily 
_ excluded. Similar data, by provinces, will be found in Vol. II of the Census of 1941. 


* In Saskatchewan the original legislation of 1908 provided that a community of 50 persons on an area 
hot greater than 640 acres might be incorporated. Several amendments have since been made and, as 


_ the Act now stands, 100 people resident on an area not greater than 240 acres may be incorporated. The 


Ontario law, on the other hand, requires that a village, before it can be incorporated, must have a popula- 
_ tion of 750 on an area not exceeding 500 acres. : 
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Over the forty years, 1911-41, there has been a radical shifting in the distribu- 


tion of the Canadian population from rural to urban districts. 
continuous throughout the period. 
urban population increased from 53-7 p.c. to 54-3 p.c. 


The change has been 
In the decade ended 1941 the proportion of 
Urban communities 


absorbed over 60 p.c. of the total increase in population during that decade and 
the urban population of Canada in 1941 exceeded the rural by 998,177. Out of 
every 1,000 persons in the country, 457 were resident in rural and 543 in urban 
communities on June 2, 1941, as compared with 463 in rural and 537 in urban 
communities on June 1,:1931; 505 in rural and 495 in urban on June 1, 1921; and 


546 in rural and 454 in urban on June 1, 1911. 


population, Canada is by no means unique. 
virtually all western nations to a greater or less degree during the past century. 


In this trend to ehatioation of 


The same change has characterized 


1.—Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and Territories, 
Census Years 1911-41 


ee ee 


Province 
or 
Territory 


PP. Bedsland’ a. 3.8) 
Nova. Scotia....... 
New Brunswick... 


Alberta re eae egg ats 


SY KONG sen aes 


1941 

Rural Urban 
70, 707 24,340: 
310,422] 267,540: 
313,978 143 , 423 
, 222,198} 2,109, 684 
1,449, 022| 2,338, 633 
407, 871 321,873 
600,846] 295,146 
489,583} 306,586 
374,467} 443,394 
Sy bi ly 1,797 

12,028 — 


1911 1921 1931 
Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
78,758 14,970 69, 522 19,093 67,653 20,385 
306, 210 186,128] 296,799 227,038] 281,192 231, 654 
252,342 99,547 263 , 432 124, 444 279,279 128,940 
1,038, 934 966, 842| 1,037,941] 1,322,569] 1,061,056] 1,813,606 
198, 803] 1,328,489] 1,227,030] 1,706,632] 1,335,691) 2,095,992 
261,029 200,365 348, 502 261,616} 384,170) 315,969 
361,037 131,395 538, 552 218,958 630,880} 290,905 
236, 633 137, 662 365,550] 222,904) 453,097) 278,508 
188,796] 203,684 277,029 247, 562 299, 524 394, 739 
4,647 3,865 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 
6,507 — 8,148 — 9,316 — 
3,933, 696| 3,272,947| 4,435,827)| 4,352,122| 4,804,728| 5,572,058 5,254,239| 6,252,416 


1 Royal Canadian Navy (485) included in rural total. 


Table 2 gives the distribution of urban population in Canada by size of urban 
centres; the rural-urban trend is very strongly indicated by the increased size of 
the larger cities and towns at a time when immigration (especially that of British 
origin), which in former decades tended to concentrate there, was negligible. 


2.—Urban Populations, by Size-of-Municipality Groups, Census Years 1921-41 


Size of 
Municipality 


Urban centres of— 
Over 500,000........ 
Between— 
400,000 and 500,000 
300,000 and 400,000 
200,000 and 300,000 
100,000 and 200,000 
50,009 and 100,000 
25,000 and 50,000 
15,000 and 25,000 
10,000 and 
5,000 and 10,000 
3,000 and 
1,000 and 
500 and 
Wnders00se.e.e 


Num- 
oy 


oO 
Places 


1941 


Popu- 
lation 


P.C 
of 
Total 
Pe 


bo 


1,570,464 


497,313 
577,356 
508, 808 
605, 805 
377,505 
296, 195 
510, 429 
348,709 
561,019 
219,571 
179, 242 


RW RDWoRoR: ¢ 
DOORN N LOW 


1921 
PAG 
Popu- of 
lation Total 
Pop. 
1,140,399 12-98 
518,298 | 5-90 
336, 650 3°83 
239,096 2-72 
370,990 4.22 
224,033 2-55 
382,762 4-36 
272,720 3-10 
492,116 5-60 
215,648 2-45 
159,410 1-81 
4,352,122 49-52 


1,605 


1931 
1EO- Num- 
Popu- of ber 
lation Total of 
Pop. || Places 
1,449,784 13-97 2 
465,378 4-48 P 
413,013 38°98 4 
470,443 4-53 7 
339,521 3-27 19 
457, 292 4.41 20 
275,944 2-66 24 
458,784 4-42 74 
273,276 2-63 gi 
557, 466 5-37 337 
Wlate 2-23 310 
179,782 1-73 750 
5,572,058 | 53-70 | 1,640 


6,252,416 
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Section 2.—Sex and Age Distribution 


Sex.—The sex distribution of the Canadian people has been characterized since 

early colonial times by a preponderance of males, although this condition has been 

_ greatly modified in more recent years. In 1666, during the early years of settlement 
by French immigrants, 63-3 p.c. of the population were males. In 1784, when 
British immigration to Canada was commencing, there were 54,064 males and 50,759 
females and by the middle of the nineteenth century there were 449,967 males to 
440,294 females in Lower Canada and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the 


more newly settled Upper Canada. 


Since Confederation the newer sections of 


Canada—the west and the northwest—have shown the greatest excess of males. 


From 1871 to 1941, for Canada as a whole, the proportion of males never 
dropped below 51 p.c. of the total population, whereas for Western Canada it varied 


between 53 p.c. and 59''p.c. 


3.—Sex Distribution of the Population, by Provinces and Territories, 


Census Years 1911-41 


Norg.—Figures for the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891 and71901 are given at p. 150 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 
SS a a ae ee ee 


Province 1911 1921 1931 1941, 

or — — 

Territory Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Peet. Island..3.... <1. 47,069} ~— 46,659 44,887 43,728 45,392 42,646 49, 228 45,819 
Nova, Scotia-~..... 251,019 241,319 266, 472 257,365 263, 104 249, 742 296,044 281,918 
New Brunswick... 179, 867 172,022 197,351 190,525 208, 620 199, 599 234,097 223,304 
MMeMeC. os. 1,012,815} 992,961} 1,179,651) 1,180,859] 1,447,326] 1,427,336] 1,672, 982 1,658, 900 
PATIO. cts. 1,301,272) 1,226,020] 1,481,590) 1,451,772] 1,748,844] 1,682,839] 1,921,201 1, 866, 454 

meManitoba,. ........ 252,954) 208,440) 320,567} 289,551} 388,065] 332,074 378,079 351, 665 
Saskatchewan..... 291,730) 200,702} 413,700} 343,810} 499,935] 421,850] 477,563] 418.4929 
miberta..>..3:... 223,792) 150,503) 324,208) 264,246] 400,199} 331,406] 426,458! 369.711 
British Columbia. 251,619 140, 861 293,409 Za liahie 385, 219 808,044 435,031 382, 830 

MUSOU Gc Soiree cate a: 6, 508 2,004 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 3,153 1,761 
Ne 3,350 3,157 4,204 3,939 5,012 4,304 6,700 5,328 
Canada....... 3,821,995| 3,384, 648| 4,529,6431| 4,258,306] 5,374,541| 5,002,245 5,909,5361 5,606,119 

1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy recorded separately in 1921. 


Immigration has influenced the sex distribution of the population, as between 
provinces, in widely different degree. In the older settlements of Quebec and parts 
of New Brunswick and Ontario, where the populations are of French basic stock, 
immigration has not played as great a part-in upsetting the normal distribution of 


the sexes as it has in the other provinces. 


Even in Ontario immigrants from 


Continental European countries do not settle as readily and are not assimilated 


-as completely as in the newer Western Provinces. 


A characteristic of population distribution since 1911 has been the rapid growth 
of urban centres due to the far-reaching developments in manufacturing that have 


entirely changed the economic picture. 


Summary figures showing the disparity 


_ between the sexes in the matter of urban concentration in 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1941 
' in the total population are given in the following tabulation. In urban centres 
where the percentage of males is large the percentage of females is also large. Each 
‘decade emphasizes the greater opportunities for female employment in urban centres 


as compared with rural districts. 


Item 1911 
Excess of all males over all females per 100 of total population...... 6-07 
Percentage of females in urban centres to all females............... 47-12 
Percentage of males in urban centres to all males................... 43-91 


1921 


3-09 
51:78 
47-41 

1-32 


1931 

3°59 
55-98 
51-57 

0-52 


1941 


2-56 
56-61 
52-18 

1-52 
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Table 4 gives the position of Canada among other countries of the world in 
regard to masculinity. 


4.—Masculinity of the Population of Various Countries 


Nors.—The minus sign (—) indicates a deficiency of males. 


oe SS — Se 


Excess of Excess of 
Males over Males over 
Country Year Females Country Year Females 
per 100 per 100 
Population Population 
Trig se seas eoccasrcietlore haste arts 1941 3:36 INew: Zealanders. acre eree eee 1945 —2-39 
Canada nn. tides eee 1941 2-56 INOTWaY sche he eens 1930 | —2-50 
Arcentina wns eet te Goetience 1947 2-35 Northerm ireland. 0- -: oe 1937 —2-61 
Trelandentei hes esieneet: 1946 1-20 C@Zechoslovakiaw saree mee ate 1947 —2-83 
Union of South Africal........ 1946 0-70 VA USED Lore ae ee ee eee 1939 —3-11 
United: Statess4.. se anew ase 1940 0-34 Switzerland cnc: .a..oe eee ter 1941 —3-40 
Australian. see. REE ae cane 1947 0-20 'Portusalesaeee eee 1940 —3-87 
Greetes Stora ct ee ees 1940 —0-38 Scotlands -ei0 es tance eon 1931 —3-96 
Sweden se. caren ceecere ss akon 1945 —0-43 SHORT, Mica Rebs ese Rees Reapers 1940 —4-06 
Netherlandsi: armsem ction. amet 1930 —0-63 Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
Bulgaria soi en ete ntooie 1946 —9Q-72 pubiGSss tease kr -eaitacteine 1939 —4-19 
Gliilees sete sass ea Coe ors 1940 —0Q-87 |/England and Wales............ 1931 —4-22 
Del oii (eee ects 1930 —0-95 Ttaliy Sere. ten ne nae sone ert 1936 —4-47 
| DY eSoue avi hal ey ea be bea oe exe cto 1945 —1-01 Brancewe seek ah maeeecien: 1946 —4-69 
TEED OTIS ane, Wee etek e 1948 —1-85 POlandtese eee ony et ee: 1946 —8-45 
Finland ieee eee eee eee 1940 —2-13 Germany fee ee ee 1946 —11-16 
or UDAOING no se isang + sees eee oN ee ee 


1 White population only. 


Estimates of the population by age and sex for the intercensal years 1942-49 
are given in Table 5, p. 125. 


Age.—The age distribution of a population is fundamental to most, if not all, 
other analyses, for the age factor influences employment, marriage, birth rates and 
death rates, education, immigration, criminology and a multitude of events and 
activities that are of great importance in the national life. 


Immigration has a strong influence on age distribution: it does not directly 
affect the very young sections of the population except to a small degree, but it 
immediately affects the age groups between the ‘teens’ and the ‘twenties’ and its 
effects are carried to the older groups as time goes by. Thus, the influence of the 
very heavy immigration of the early years of the century (1900-11) is indicated by 
the fact that, in 1901, 175 persons per 1,000 of the total population were in the 
age group 20-29 years and 130 persons per 1,000 in the group 30-39 years: a decade 
later, 190 per 1,000 were in the former group and 143 in the latter. Since immi- 
gration slowed down very decidedly after the outbreak of war in 1914, the influence 
of these earlier accretions to the population has crept through the upper age groups 
year by year until it has now reached those of the population in their ‘fifties’. 


Between 1931 and 1941 a more pronounced general ageing of the population 
is shown owing to practically non-existent migration and a lower birth rate—factors 
that were emphasized during the depression years. In 1921 the number per 1,000 
of total population between 40 and 59 years of age was 183-0; it was 201 in 193] 
and 209 in 1941. Greater proportional increases, however, are shown by the 
group 60 years of age or over; this group represented 75 per 1,000 of the total 
population in 1921, 84 in 1931 and no less than 102 per 1,000 in 1941. 


Estimates of Population by Sex and Age.—The figures for 1941 in Table 5 
are those of the Census. For the other years they are. estimates, calculated from 
the Census figures, the births and deaths in each year, and known migration into 
and out of the country. 
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SD ae ac a 
The starting point in this calculation is the population of the 1941 Census, 
taken at the beginning of June. The number of children under one year of age 
on June 1 of each subsequent year was obtained by subtracting the number who 
had died during the previous 12 months from the number who had been born. 
At each other year of age, the deaths at that age were subtracted from the Census 
_ figures to give an estimate of the number at the next higher age in the following 
_ year. This process was carried forward for each year and gave what may be called 
the ‘expected’ figures of population for that year. These expected figures are later 
to be compared with the actual figures of the 1951 Census, the differences at each 

_ age noted, and the estimates revised in the light of these differences. 
The population of Canada in 1931 and 1941 by sex and age is shown graphically 

in the chart in the Vital Statistics Chapter. 

5.—Population by Age Groups and fetes of 1941, with Estimates (as at June 1), 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 
SS——————Oo0Dooeoeoeyleyewywqoq>*eees—=~ =~ oOo eee ee 


Sex and Age 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 19491 
000 000 000 *000 000 000 000 *000 000 
Males— 

0-4 Vears.. sso i ines cals 533 553 579 599 634 657 696 747 792 

RO Shes eae Sot Rte 528 520 518 528 525 549 570 587 640 
TAS ney Pots erie RE 556 554 550 539 533 531 535 532 563 
BO oni te is Ag 565 558 555 554 550 542 539 541 559 
BUS OE aN ia RAR eae 517 532 545 559 549 545 548 554 573 
2 SPY eR TREE 09 ee 487 492 493 490 492 506 516 525 552 
SORES GR: eae ee Se eee 431 440 450 462 468 475 483 491 515 
sue acc BAS aS net pgs Se 396 402 407 411 414 430 439 444 467 
BOR Aa tel Rae et eRe 348 354 362 371 378 382 391 400 419 
USES ethe 3 Rr SS eee ae 332 332 332 332 333 341 348 854 371 
GS i oe 0 A en a O10 317 318 318 318 313 316 322 335 
DO Meo ces Nits ok ike, th, 275 281 285 290 293 290 291 298 806 
BUS GA eee Caer eee 218 225 231 238 244 245 249 257 266 
hg 00% St hats ae oa, 162 167 172 178 183 186 192 200 210 
RDS LE (at i RE Eh ae es 111 115 118 122 125 Oy 133 140 148 
AS0 AO Ral, ent cone Tae Se 67 69 71 73 75 77 81 85 91 
MSS 4 Sake te ehh Oe 34 35 36 36 BHA 38 41 43 47 
B= Sb ete ek eee 13 13 13 14 14 15 16 17 20 
90+ Ree NSN er ous 3 3 4 4 4 5 6 6 8 


4,385 | 4,445 | 4,504 | 4,560] 4,585 | 4,624] 4,696 | 4,783] 4,998 
3,599 | 3,659 | 3,718 | 3,785 | 3,821] 3,865 | 3,940] 4,025 | 4,214 


a a SS ee 


5,891 | 5,962 | 6,039 | 6,118 6,169 | 6,254 | 6,390 | 6,543 | 6,882 


14 years or over......... 
21 years or over......... 


Totals, Males......... 


Females— 

z eee VCATS 8 rear bine ly 535 557 576 608 628 664 713 758 
Le gl eet eg ee Be a ee 516 510 507 515 511 533 551 567 617 

OLA Meee en eta ce emacs 544 542 539 529 522 520 522 518 547 
525 Le eR er 554 549 544 543 540 535 532 531 548 
A TE SEE eee ae 514 527 540 550 552 550 552 555 570 
ee 0 Gok ciiee oe hs oh atone 478 484 486 487 499 511 522 530 553 
UO et aie yg eke 412 423 436 449 462 471 480 490 513 
BO AON Sat So oti 363 370 377 385 396 412 424 433 457 
EES So 328 332 337 343 350 355 366 377 398 
19 Se cae ees 302 305 308 312 316 321 327 334 351 
a rn 276 280 284 287 290 290 295 301 314 
IP UAUS it lee EO oe Sa 231 238 244 251 257 259 262 270 280 
PEASE Ried tert. ae ys og 188 194 199 204 210 213 219 228 238 

CS TG a Ra ae ee ia aaa 145 149 154 159 163 167 173 179 189 
UTES Ae ee ae 106 109 112 115 118 120 125 130 138 
Oe ei 68 70 72 74 76 78 81 85 90 
US Pee a ee ae oe 38 39 40 41 42 45 47 50 
3} LOLS eae 15 15 16 16 17 18 20 20 22 
Us oe ECS ee a 5 5 i 5 5 6 8 8 10 


4,130 | 4,197 | 4,262 | 4,328 | 4,397| 4,453 | 4,535 | 4,621 | 4,829 
3,358 | 3,428 | 3,497] 3,569 | 3,639] 3,703 | 3,789 | 3,877] 4,061 


Totals, Females....... 5,599 | 5,675 | 5,756 | 5,840 5,933 | 6,029 | 6,168 | 6,316 | 6,643 
Fy Grand Totals....... 11,490 | 11,637 | 11,795 | 11,958 | 12,102 | 12,283 | 12,558 | 12,859 | 13,525 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


14 years or over........ 
21 years or over........ 
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Section 3.—Marital Status 


Next to the sex and age distribution of a population, that of marital status 
is probably the most fundamental. Its incidence is twofold: ‘vital’ and ‘economic 
and social’. 


The vital basis lies in the influence of the marriage state on the fertility of a 
population and, from this angle, close analyses of marital status, by age, are 
important. The ages of females between 15 and 45 years have more significance 
than those of males; if the proportion of females in this group is small, the expected 
proportion of births will also be small. It has been shown that for the Canadian 
population the combined influences of age of the population, age of the married 
females, and proportion of females married has become steadily more favourable 
to the birth rate from 1871 to 1921 but that, since the latter date, the trend has 
been less favourable. 


6.—Marital Status of the Population, 15 Years of Age or Over, by Sex, Census. Years 
1911-41 


Norer.—Figures for censuses previous to 1911 are not comparable. 


Single Married! Widowed Divorced Total? 
Year and Sex |————___—_—_ |__|. ——_—_|—__—__—— ——_——— 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. Dice No. p.c. No. 
1911 ae M. | 1,161,088 | 45-0 | 1,326,959 | 51-5 88,716 | 3-4 2,0873) 0-1 || 2,597, 133 
F, 765,092 | 34:9 1,247,761 | 56-9 178, 961 8-2 2,255 0-1 2,201, 780 
TODD eek einen. M. 1,173,730 | 39:2 | 1,697,145 | 56-7 119,571 | 4-0 3, 6643 0-1 2,994, 720 
105 881,771 | 32:0 | 1,630,636 | 59-2 236,288 | 8-6 3,726 | 0-1 || 2,752,637 
LOST ER ae M. 1,519,844 | 41-0 | 2,032,691 | 54-9 148,851 | 4:0 4,048 | 0-1 ]) 3,713,221 
F, 1,148,977 | 34:0 | 1,937,458 | 57:3 288,530 | 8-5 3,392 | 0-1] 3,378,579 
OAT ee Rape M. 1,703,528 | 39-8 | 2,399,729 | 56-1 170,743 | 4:0 6,569 | 0-2} 4,281, 237 
F, 1,328,489 | 33-0 | 2,336,414 | 58-0 354,378 | 8-8 7,463 | 0-2 || 4,026,867 
1 Includes persons who are permanently separated for domestic reasons. 2 Includes persons whose 
marital status was not stated; percentages are based on stated condition. 3 Includes legally separated. 


In Canada as a whole there are more married males than married females. 
Other striking statistics of marital status are the great preponderance of widows 
compared to widowers and the large and increasing numbers of divorced and 
legally separated persons. 


Marital status of the 1941 population 15 years of age or over, by provinces 
and sex, is shown at p. 102 of the 1945 Year Book. 


/ 


| 

| 

Section 4.—Racial Origins | 
A population composed of diverse racial stocks gives rise to political, economic| 

and social problems quite different in nature from those of one with a small admixture 
of foreign elements, although, to the extent that certain racial stocks are mor¢ 
readily assimilated than others, the problems are mitigated. It is equally true 
that the different educational, moral, economic, religious and political backgrounds 


of a people of mixed origins lend variety and diversity to the national life. 

The two basic stocks of the Canadian people are the French and the English 
historically the French is much the older and, excepting at the time of the Censu 
of 1921, has exceeded in numbers any one of the basic British Isles stocks. 
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7. — Racial re ee of the Population, Census Years 1921-41, with Percentage 
Distribution, 1941 


_ Norr.—Figures for the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901 and 1911 are given at p. 154 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


—OSSSS 


Racial Origin 1921 1931 1941 Racial Origin 1921 1931 1941 
No No No p.c. No No No p.c 
British Isles.| 4,868,738] 5,381,071] 5,715,904} 49-68Other Euro- 
English..... 2,545,358] 2,741,419] 2,968,402] 25-80]] pean—cone. 
rishis ccs. 1, 107,803} 1,230,808] 1,267,702] 11-02 Norwegian.. 68, 856 93, 243 100,718] 0-88 
-Scottish....] 1,173,625} 1,346,350 1,403,974] 12-20] Polish...... 53,403 145,503 167,485} 1-45 
Opher sce. 41,952 62,494 75,826! 0-66/| Roumanian. 13,470 29,056 24,689} 0-21 
Russian... 100,064 88,148 83,708} 0-73 
Other : Swedish.... 61, 503 81,306 85,396] 0-74 
European. .| 3,699,846] 4,753,242 5,526,964] 48-03) Ukrainian! . 106, 721 225, 113 305,929] 2-66 
French..... 2,452,743) 2,927,990] 3,483,038] 30-27 Yugoslavic. 3,906 16,174 21,214] 0-18 
Austrian.... 107, 671 48, 639 37,715} 0-33] Other...... 16,180 6, 232 6,527] 0-06 
Belgian..... 20, 234 27,585 29,711] 0-26 
Bulgarian... 1,765 3,160 3,260) 0-03 
Czech and , Asiatic... <.. 65,914 84,548 74,064] 0-64 
Slovak.... 8, 840 30, 401 42,912] 0-37]| Chinese..... 39,587 46,519 34,627] 0-30 
Danish. .:.. 21,124 34,118 37,439} 0-33]| Japanese.... 15, 868 23, 342 23,149} 0-20 
Finnish..... 21, 494 43, 885 41,683} 0-36] Other...... 10, 459 14, 687 16,288} 0-14 
German.... 294,635 473, 544 464,682]. 4-04 
Greek. :.... 5, 740 9,444 11,692} 0-10/Other Races 
Hungarian. . 13,181 40, 582 54,598} 0-47] Indian and 
Icelandic... 15, 876 19,382 21,050; 0-18] Hskimo... 113, 724 128, 890 125,521|} 1-09 
Ktalian = 66, 769 98,173 112,625) 0-98] Negro...... 18, 291 19, 456 22,174); 0-19 
Jewish...:.. 126, 196 156, 726 170,241) 1-48) Other...... 187 681 36,7532] 0-32 
ane 1,970 5, 876 7,789) 0-07) Not stated. 21,249 8, 898 5,275] 0-05 
ether- | | —_— ]——_— 
olands...... 117,505 148, 962 212,863| 1-85|| Totals.....| 8,787,949 10,376, 786|11, 506, 655/100. 00 
1 Includes Bukovinian, Galician and Ruthenian. 2 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. 


Racial origins of the population by provinces and territories in 1941 are given 
at p. 106 of the 1945 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 5.—Religious Denominations 


At each census the actual numbers attached to any religious denomination, as 
reported by the persons enumerated, have been recorded. The distribution of ihe 
principal denominations as at the Censuses of 1921, 1931 and 1941 is given in 
Table 8. | 


8.—Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 1921-41, 
with Percentage Distribution 1941 


~ - Nore.—More aeeaioe figures for the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1911 are given at p. 155 of 
the 1948-49 Year Book. ; 
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Denomina- ; Denomina- 
ce 1921 1931 1941 ton 1921 1931 1941 
No. No. No. p.c. No. No. No. p.c. 
Anglican....:| 1,407,780] 1,635,615] 1,751,188] 15-22]]Roman 
Baptist...... 421,730} 443,341] 483,592) 4-20], Catholic....} 3,389,626] 4,285,3883 4,986,5523) 43°34 
Congrega- ake United 
tionalist.... 30, 730 694) 2 .-- || Church of 
Jewish....... 125,197) - 155,614 168,367] 1-46]) Canada..... 8,728] 2,017,375] 2,204,875] 19-16 
Lutheran.... 286,458) 394,194} 401,153] 3-49/Other....... 549,048] 573,837} 681,781} 5-92 
Methodist...} 1,159,246) . 2 2 oon - ———— 
Presbyterian| 1,409,406} 870,7281} 829,1471] 7-21|| otals..... 8,487, 949|10,376,786/11,506,655/100-00 
1 Not included i in “United Church’. 2 Included in United Church figures. 3 Includes 186,654 


~ Greek Catholics in 1931 and 185,657 in 1941, 


Details of leading religious denominations by provinces are given at p. 109 of 
the 1945 edition of the Year Book; those of the populations of the nine leading cities 
are shown in Table 14 of the 1946 core Book at p. 107. 
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Section 6.—Countries of Birth 


Table 9 gives the total population by country of birth for the census years 
1921, 1931 and 1941. The census, under birthplace, collects information on both 
country of birth of the immigrant arrivals in Canada and the province of birth of 
the native-born. 


9.—Countries of Birth of the Population, Census Years 1921-41 


2 bul Bae eee for the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1911 are given at p. 158 of the 1948-49 Year 
ook. 


Country of Birth 1921 1931 1941 Country of Birth 1921 1931 1941 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Europe—concl. 
6, 832, 224| 8,069,261) 9, 487, 808|| Union _ of Soviet 


@annd ae Gee cere 
1,025,119} 1,138,942 960, 125 Socialist Repub- 


British Isles....... 


Other Common- Vigs* geese Gore eats 112,412 133, 869 124, 402 
Wealthnie gee soe ee 40,329 45, 888 43,644|| Scandinavian 

Europe a 459,325} 714,462} 653,705 countries?........- 64,795 90,042 72,473 

Belgium. <j0-«0- 13,276 17,033 14,773|| Central European 
Hinlandee ates ok 12,156 30,354 94,387|| countries*......--- 159,379| 317,350) 309, 360 
rancets.acuse cite 19, 247 16, 756 13, 795|| Other Europe.....-. 7,667 11,002 9,810 
(ermMunye ses 25, 266 39, 163 28 ATOWASIAW ..0. cee we ee oe 53, 636 60, 608 44, 443 
Greece! Aereots sce 3,769 5,579 5, 871\|\United States...... 374,022| 344,574 312,473 
Ap alliy seeaccitels «a7 ati) aa! 42,578 40, 432|\Other countries..... 3,294 3,051 3,512 
Netherlands...... 5,827 10, 736 9,923 a S| a oe 
Totalseaeue. se: 8,787, 949|10, 376,786 11,506 ,655>5 


1Includes ‘‘born at sea’. 2Includes Lithuania and Ukraine. 3 Includes | Denmark, 
Iceland, Norway and Sweden. 4 Includes Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Galicia and Roumania. 5 Includes ‘‘birthplace not stated’. 


Detailed information on this subject will be found at pp. 111-117 of the 1943-44 
Year Book and at pp. 156-158 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Section 7.—Citizenship 


Until the Canadian Citizenship Act was passed in 1946 (the Act came into 
force on Jan. 1, 1947), the basic legislation governing Canadian nationality was to 
be found in the Immigration Act. The present legislation is outlined at pp. 000-000 
Chapter V. 

10.—Citizenship of the Population, by Nativity, 1941 


Country of Canadian : Country of Canadian . 
Birth Nationals Aliens Totalt Birth Nationals Aliens Totalt 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Continental 
O@anadan. sere 9,475, 252 12,521) 9,487, 808 Europe—concl. 
Other Common- Union of Soviet So- ; 
wealthier sitar 979, 680 9,566| 1,003,769] cialist Republics. . 96, 236 21,235| 117,598 
United States...... 250, 929 61,427 312, 473|| Sweden. .....----- 21,450 5, 700 27,160 
Yugoslavia.......- 11,811 5,601 17,416 
Otherto sn oc 19, 642 7,253 26,910 
Continental Se SS ar} al ee 
Europe— Totals, Continental 
IMisnath, comoneon& 40, 898 9, 803 50,713] Europe......----- 488,571 164,838} 653,705 
Beloramie tence 10, 847 3.917 14,773 | Se 
Czechoslovakia... 14,300 11, 262 25, 564||Asia— 
Menmarks ose... 9,422 4,540 13,974, China..........--- 3,306 25, 786 29,095 
Ein lanGeseeae omit. 12, 647 11, 734 24 ,387]| Japan.......--+++-- 3,694 5,767|'- 9,462 
TANGO! exc ereasiatshesets 10,518 3,269 13, 795) Other... o. 6. see 5,105 779 5, 886 
Germanys oos ast 20rd 7,679 28,479 SS aa ea 
RUM Gor Vane caearte 21,445 10,359 31,813] Totals, Asia....... 12,105 32,332 44,443 
GAL Yenc coed te aero 33, 661 6, 764 40, 432 2S eee 
Netherlands...... 6, 641 3,276 9,923|Other......---+++ 2,993 519 3,512 
Norway ost. -see- 20,966 5,933 26,914||Not stated.......-- 780 137 945 
Polangy. ccc acts 114, 755 40, 624 155,400 —_——$<$<<——<—_ | — 
Roumania........ 22,561 5, 889 98,454|| Grand Totals..... 11,210,310] 274,340 11,506,655 


1 Includes not stated. bee Includes 21,515 British-born persons who had not at the date of the 
census acquired Canadian domicile. ; 
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The Census of 1941 shows that less than 1 p.c. of the total Canadian-born and 
other British-born population had lost their Canadian citizenship through renun- 
ciation or marriage. 


Over 80 p.c. of the United States-born persons in Canada, who form 2-7 p.c. 
of the total population, had become Canadian citizens together with 74-7 p.c. 
of the Continental European-born; of those born in Asiatic countries, 72-7 p.c. 
remained aliens. Of the total population, only 2-4 p.c. were aliens. 


Section 8.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


Statistics under this heading for the 1941 Census are given at pp. 122-123 of 
the 1947 Year Book. 


Section 9.—School Attendance 


Statistics under this heading for the 1941 Census will be found at p. 188 of 
the 1943-44 Year Book. 


Section 10.—Blind and Deaf-Mutes 


Statistics regarding blind and deaf-mutes are given at p. 126 of the 1945 Year 
Book and in greater detail in Vol. IV of the 1941 Census. 


Section 11.—Occupations 


Figures for Canada, excluding Yukon and the Northwest Territories, show 
that 3,676,563 males and 833,972 females, 14 years or over, or a total of 4,510,535 
persons, including members of the Armed Forces, were gainfully occupied. at the 
time of the 1941 Census. Males represented 81-5 p.c. and females 18-5 p.c. of the 
total gainfully occupied. The population of the nine provinces includes 5,890,683 
males and 5,599,030 females or a total of 11,489,713 persons. The gainfully occupied, 
therefore, accounted for 39-3 p.c. of the total population; gainfully occupied males 
represented 62-4 p.c. of the total male population and gainfully occupied females 
14-9 p.c. of the total female population. 


Summary tables of the occupations of the Canadian people for the 1941 Census 
are given at pp. 1062-1073 of the 1943-44 Year Book and at pp. 160-161 of the 
1948-49 edition. 


Section 12.—Dwellings, Households and Families 


Summary data on buildings, dwellings, households and families as at the date 
of the 1941 Census are given at pp. 120-126 of the 1946 Year Book, pp. 126-127 of 
the 1947 Year Book, and pp. 161-162 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Estimates of Households and Families, 1947-48.—The statistics on house- 
holds and families in 1947 and 1948, as shown in Table 11, are derived from the data 
collected in conjunction with the 2 p.c. sample survey of the Labour Force for 
June, 1947 and 1948. It should be noted that the survey covers the total non- 
institutional civilian population of Canada (exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories), with the exception of a small unsampled population in the northern 
areas of certain provinces. However, the figures in the table include estimates 
for the unsampled areas, ; 
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11.—Estimated Number of Households and Families, by Number of Persons and 
Average Size, and by Regions, 1941, 1947 and 1948 


Persons |Average 


Increase Increase} Persons |Average 
Region and Year eg Since | yy ea ay eee Families | Since in | Size of 
rd 1941 Lelde ohh 1941 | Families | Family 
No p.c No No No. p.c No No 
Maritime Provinces. . 1941 DAD A602 tece 1,130,410 250 COU) lca 985, 872 


1947 272,000} 11-6 | 1,191,000 
1948 286,000) 17-4 | 1,217,000 


Quebecun.c.chieeuae 1941 6635426) bowees 3,331, 882 
1947 789,000} 18-9 3,668, 000 
1948 798,000} 20-3 3,749, 000 


CWE STI ounce oune ht 1941 969,267) ... 3, 787, 655 


4 

273,000} 15-4 | 1,083,000 

5 

4 

4 

3. 
1947 | 1,115,000} 15-0 | 4,129,000} 3- 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


285,000) 20-4 | 1,184,000 


647,946) ... 2,937, 828 
812,000} 25-3 | 3,516,000 
804,000} 24-1 | 3,519,000 


6 
4 
3 
0 
6 
7 
9 909,210) .... 3,235,793 
7 =} 1,073,000} 18-0 | 3,680,000 
1948 | 1,154,000} 19-1 | 4,241,000 a 
1 
7 
7 
5 
3 
2 


Prairie Provinces..... 1941 593,677 ne 2,421,905 
1947 637,000} 7:3 | 2,379,000 
1948 660,000} 11-2 2,431,000 


British Columbia... .1941 236,047)... 817,861 199,383]  «.. 669,171 
1947 315,000} 33-4 | 1,032,000 293,000) 47-0 966, 000 
1948 337,000} 42-8 | 1,071,000 292,000) 46-5 954,000 
29205299| 9,937,986 
3,042,000; 20-5 [11,415,000 
3,088,000; 22-3 (11,666,000 


1,117,000} 22-9 |°3,848,000 


532,130}... 2,109,322 
591,000} 11-1 | 2,170,000 
590,000} 10-9 | 2,211,000 


www Wwe, WWwWHO FEL PPP 
wOwFE, NNO FRO PW CON 


Dotals hou: hetee: 1941 | 2,706,089) ... {11,489,718 
1947 | 3,128,000} 15-6 |12,899,000 
1948 | 3,235,000| 19-5 (12,709,000 


co 
wow 
go oe 2 
Qn at 


Household Defined.—A household for purposes of the sample survey is a group 
of people living together in the same living quarters and sharing the same house- 
keeping arrangements. It may be a single family, or sometimes a single person 
or a group of unrelated persons or, perhaps, a family with a lodger or servant making 
up the household. 


Family Defined.—For purposes of comparison with the 1941 Census statistics, 
a family in the sample survey was defined as a group of two or more persons, living 
in a dwelling, related either as husband and wife, with or without children, or as 
parent and child. Other relatives living in the same dwelling, including married 
children, were not counted as members of the family. However, where a married 
son (or daughter) and family were living in the same dwelling or household as their 
parents, they were counted as a second family in the dwelling. 


Section 13.—The Census of the Prairie Provinces 


The Census and Statistics Act of 1905 and the Statistics Act of 1918 (replaced — 
by the Statistics Act, 1948) provide for a census of population and agriculture for 
the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, to be taken in 1906 and 
every tenth year thereafter, in addition to the nation-wide Decennial Census. 


The latest Prairie Province Census was taken as of June 1, 1946, and a summary 
of the results available up to March, 1948, covering such general population char- 
acteristics as sex, age, marital status, birthplace, citizenship, mother tongue, years 
of schooling and migration, is presented at pp. 162-171 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 
Additional analyses, available since that date, are summarized in this edition. 
More detailed information may be obtained in bulletin form and will later be 
published in the census volumes. 

The populations of the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta as 
at June 1, 1946, are given in Table 12. The rural and urban classification shows 
that a definite trend towards urbanization has taken place since 1936. There has 
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been an actual decline in the rural population of Manitoba and Alberta since 1941, 
and in that of Saskatchewan since 1936. The 1946 figures show that this movement 
was accentuated by the Second World War. . 


12.—Rural and Urban Populations of the Prairie Provinces, 1906-46 


* i MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 
ear ane ——— 
Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Total 

No. No. No.. No. No. No. No. No. No. pe 
MoU re ce SD, 227,598 | 138,090 | 365,688 |) 209,301 48,462 | 257,763 || 127,320 57,875 | 185,195 
eine cn. 261,029 | 200,365 | 461,394 | 361,037 | 131 ,895 | 492,432 || 236,633 | 137,662 374, 295 
OS a oe 312,846 | 241,014 | 553,860 || 471,538 176,297 | 647,835 || 307,693 | 188,749 496, 442 
eS 348,502 | 261,616 | 610,118 || 538,552 218,958 | 757,510 || 365,550 | 222,904 588, 454 
AGS eee 360,198 | 278,858 | 639,056 || 578,206 242,532 | 820,738 || 373,751 | 233, 848 607, 599 
“| a pets oet 384,170 | 315,969 | 700,139 || 630, 880 290,905 | 921,785 || 453,097 | 278,508 731, 605 
MOOG. iore nk bs hes 400,289 | 310,927 | 711,216 || 651,274 280,273 | 931,547 || 486,335 | 286,447 772,782 
| Ege ee ae ee 407,871 | 321,873 | 729,744 || 600, 846 295,146 | 895,992 || 489,583 | 306,586 796, 169 
MOBO restated. eo. La 389,592 | 337,331 | 726,923 || 515, 928 | 316,760 | 832,688 |] 448,934 354,396 | 803,330 


_A comparison of Table 13 with corresponding tables based on earlier censuses 


' reveals that the proportion of the population in the older age groups has increased 


while the proportion in the younger age groups has decreased. This applies to — 
all three provinces as the following percentages indicate. Population under 25 
years of age in Manitoba declined from 51-4 p.c. of the total in 1931 to 44-0 p.e. 
in 1946; in Saskatchewan from 55-3 p.c. to 47-7 p.c.; and in Alberta from 51-7 p.c. 
to 46-3 p.c. Population 65 years of age or over in Manitoba increased from 4-5 p.e. 
of the total in 1931 to 7-3 p.c. in 1946; in’ Saskatchewan from 3-4 p.c. to 6-5 jaan 
and in Alberta from 3-5 p.c. to 6-3 pc; 


13.—Male and Female Populations of the Prairie Provinces by Five-Year | 
Age Groups, 1946 


MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 

Age Group — — }-—— ~———_—_— 

Male |Female] Total | Male |Female Total || Male |Female] Total 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 years............. 36,577 | 34,585 | 71,162 || 43,295 | 41,013 84,308 || 43,623 | 41,673 85, 296 
Srl 30,896 | 29,859 | 60,755 39,725 | 38,413 | 78,138 37,175. | 36, 292 73,467 
Se 30,426 | 29,258 | 59,684 || 39,904] 38,739 78,643 || 36,435 | 35,471 71,906 
ee 31,194 | 31,399 | 62,593 41,322 | 39,622 | 80,944 36,148 | 35,768 71,916 
a re 31,842 | 33,495 | 65,337 || 39,220 | 35,601 74,821 || 34,428 | 35,023 69,451 
ee 30,340 | 30,718 | 61,058 |} 35,031 | 32,666 67,697 || 33,060 | 33,084 66, 144 
2 Se eee 28,601 | 28,653 | 57,254 || 31,362 | 29,236 60,598 || 30,746 | 29,765 60,511 
re 25,572 | 24,885 | 50,457 || 28,231 | 25,470 53,701 | 29,060 | 25,989 | 55,049 
eee 21,885 | 20,262 | 42,147 || 24,124 | 20,491 44,615 || 26,555 | 21,233 | 47,788 
meee f° 20,171 | 18,992 | 39, 163 || 22,010 | 19,364 41,374 || 24,081 | 19,141 43, 222 
meee, 19,328 | 18,104 | 37,432 || 22,078 | 17,888 39,966 || 21,689 | 16,834 | 38,523 
i 19,658 | 16,333 | 35,991 23,313 | 16,409 | 39,722 22,214 | 15,524 37,738 
ne - ee 17,227 | 13,516 | 30,743 || 20,609 | 13,227 | 33.836 19,462 | 12,436 | 31,898 
tas cues. 12,906 | 10,035 | 22,941 14, 888 9,759 | 24,647 || 13,671 9, 253 22,924 
Rg gs ee 8,178 | 6,529 | 14,707 || 8,849 | 6,090 14,939 | 8,248 | 5,870 14,118 
75 Ret sep en ostgecey ahs 4,682 8,939 8,621 4, 876 3,496 8,372 4,479 3,342 7,821 
ee 2,245 | 2,160] 4,405 | 2,204 1,892 | 4,096 || 1,966 1,697 3, 663 
Nae a 943 989 1,932 896 CME NE here 762 729 1,491 
et 218 221 439 192 219 411 164 183 347 
SE a eee rea 385 48 83 Be 47 79 29 23 52 
100 years or over...... 11 8 19 22.6 2 8 2 3 5 
Totals........ 372,935 |353,988 |726,923 ||442,167 390,521 /832,688 |423,997 | 379,333 803,330 
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Summary analyses of census figures for the Prairie Provinces covering gainfully 
occupied, economic status of the population 14 years of age or over, occupations, 
earnings, employment, households, families and housing, are given at pp. 166-171 
of the 1950 Year Book. 


Section 14.—Population Statistics for Newfoundland 


As stated on p. 114, the following demographic statistics of Newfoundland are 
given separately in this edition of the Year Book to provide authentic background 
material for economic studies of the new province. The latest Newfoundland 
Census, that of 1945, took place before union and therefore, until the next federal 
census is taken in 1951, population data for Newfoundland cannot be combined 
with data for other provinces. 

The population of Newfoundland including Labrador, in 1945, was 321,819, 
mostly the descendants of settlers from southern England and Ireland. The 
population is unevenly distributed, nearly one-half living on the Avalon Peninsula 
in the eastern part of the Island. St. John’s, the capital and Newfoundland’s 
only city, is a trading and commercial centre of about 45,000 persons within the 
municipality, or 57,000 persons in greater St. John’s. Apart from St. John’s, there 
are 25 places each having a population in excess of 1,000, principal among these being 
Corner Brook on the west coast, Bell Island and Carbonear on the Avalon Peninsula 
and Grand Falls, Windsor, Botwood and Bishop’s Falls in the interior. The 
remainder of the population is distributed among more than 1,300 small settlements 
spread along 6,000 miles of coast line. 

In Tables 14 to 22 additional information will be found on the total population 
of Newfoundland by sex, age, marital status, racial origin and religion. Since 98 p.c. 
of the population is native-born, tables on country of birth of aliens are not included. 
Tables 21 and 22 contain statistics on the occupations of the gainfully employed 
population, and dwellings and families. 


14.—Population of Newfoundland! showing Numerical and Percentage Increases, 
Census Years, 1836-1945 


Numerical Increase Percentage Increase 

Year Population Average Average 
Period Per Period Per Per Period Per 

Annum Annum 
No No. No p.c p.c. 
TSS Griese eee eek aries crs 75,094 Ah ae 0 ah A 
UCU (aC OBR OocEs Baer SODUE 124, 288 1836-1857 49,194 2,342-6 65-5 3-1 
PRGO8 See os icierste rece tuoveretve es 146, 536 1857-1869 22,248 1, 854-0 17-9 1-5 
18370. Ne i Sean ee Ie Ae Brea St 161,374 1869-1874 14, 838 2,967-6 103 2-0 
AS RAR eect ee er kook akan one 197,335 1874-1884 35,961 3,596-1 22-3 2-2 
Te LI ace is eee ties oar 202,040 1884--1891 4,705 672-1 2-4 e 0-3 
QUA ee ee kat elcpergtoe 220, 984 1891-1901 18,944 1, 894-4 9-4 0-9 
[OUTER bets ores che ne 242,619 1901-1911 21,635 2,163°5 9-8 1-0 
G2 eee hee Re elon Aisaetrens 263 , 033 1911-1921 20,414 2,041-4 8-4 0:8 
NOR GM MES cin rere feceasytae 289, 588 1921-1935 26, 555 1,896-8 10-1 0:7 
TOS ie serene hate Mete tues as (areca egerens 321, 819 1935-1945 32,231 3; 2200 11-1 1-1 


1 Including Labrador. 


Under the terms of the House of Assembly Act, 1932 (22 Geo. V, c. 7), 24 
districts (exclusive of Labrador) were set up in Newfoundland. Previous to that 
date there were 18 districts. Populations of the 24 districts and Labrador for 
1921, 1935 and 1945 are given in Table 15. 
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15.—Population of Newfoundland by Districts, showing Numerical and Percentage 
Increases, Census Years, 1921-45 


: District 1921 1935 1945 District 1921 1935 1945 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
BUINUCONB AY: Joseecaicte se neces 635421) = 8.721) 100745) Sta dobnis West... 0. sess s 24,791] 29,565} 36,435 
NETCOTIE ES AY sie -c'o bi wie ee epee 0's 8,401] 8,257| 8,606) St. John’s Hast............. 23,010} 25,321) 28,821 
erancebatist. . sce .ce st QOD 4 e735 1924 5S ehermylande. sens. Siac sass 7,367| 6,682] 6,346 
SGC 2 8,591} 8,798} 9,566] Placentia and St. Mary’s....| 8,504} 8,454] 9,448 
Tey 5 a ae ee 9,224) 9,590} 10,077] Placentia West.............. 9,667) 9,575] 9,653 
Bonavista North............ PORGOO oso pL oO TSetsUbiNese ta. eae ae ee ree 10, 293) 10,668} 10,940 
Bonavista South............ 12,149} 11,753} 11,584) Fortune Bay and Hermitage | 10,540} 11,334] 11,445 
MrintiyeNorth.) 4. c2aaec oe. s 12,701} 12.766] 12,808] Burgeo and La Poile........ 8,645] 9,293) 9,357 
Mirinity, south: ........2e6.2 10,688} 11,088} 10,983|| St. George’s—Port-au-Port..| 8,822] 9,748] 13,074 
Carbonear—Bay de Verde...| 15,307} 13,409] 12,825] Humber.................... 4,745] 15,166} 20,560 
Harbour Grace,....<¢¢.....-- Se1IGln wos le ees olises bar Doles oe cee see oan 5,634] 6,662) 7,509 
Bortide Grave. oo... c.6s5a8s DH) is rea he MS e4rheil | UE obese Mores noms Preaac ane deo d 3,774| 4,716] 5,525 

Harbour Main—Bell Island. .| 13,619] 15,017] 17,549 ae 

| Wotalseic3 Mis. aeesars 263, 033|289,588/321,819 


Populations of individual settlements of 1,000 or over for 1985 and 1945 are 
given in Tables 3 and 5 at pp. 115 and 116. 


16.—Population of Newfoundland showing Percentages of Males and Females, 
Census Years, 1901-45 


Year Male Female Total 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. 
1 ee ar 112, 697 51-0 106, 910 48-4 220, 9841 
LS ee ee a 124, 632 51-4 117,987 48-6 242,619 
S| gta ay ee 2o a ees 134,085 51-0 128,948 49-0 263, 033 
TDS ee eer SO cit AMG EOe 148, 721 51-4 140, 867 48-6 289, 588 
“OIL + oun Bde ae eo er 164, 595 51-1 157, 224 48-9 321,819 


1 Includes 1,377 residents of Labrador not classified as to sex. 
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17.—Population of Newfoundland by Quinquennial Age Groups, 1935 and 1945 


1935 1945 1935 1945 
Age Group = |——— Age Group | == 
Male | Female} Male |Female Male | Female} Male | Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
0-4 years....... 16,686 | 16,378 | 21,524 | 20,948 || 60-64 years...... 4,547 3,988 5,045 4,498 
5 ON Fe eee U7 0908 Lease te ton le Lz. SSOol Gos69" oa panes 3,508 3,198 4,234 3,705 
OE Se ORS oe ae 18 UG SO 7s e648 oleh O.4 9an HehGr oon s/n eee 2,483 2,445 2,965 2,697 
L510 i he 16,344, i615) 627 je 165320 S16 5369 se7b-79m oe ne oe 1, 842 1, 686 1,931 1,783 
ZO DES Ie pe see 14,724 | 13,642 | 14,384 | 14,055 || 80-84 “ ...... 747 803 848 930 
pay eA eR a ee fe 11, 252 9 984 135281 | I254260 885-89) <5 le ee’ 275 328 397 419 
SUES aay Saree wears Bs 8,427 J SOLAN LL S94 10 O25 00204. cc may oe 40 76 89 94 
352390 shee CEE, PTA O9 7,881 | 10,136 8,843 || 95 “Se. 14 17 20 23 
A044. i aye 6,970 ee Cath 7,689 7,175 || Not stated...... 127 142 203 197 
AAV Fae? 6,591 5, 983 7,044 6,918 
OD Aes Ss Aa? tothe, 6,419 5,565 6,359 6, 108 
DODO Am Lente 5,429 | 4,580 | 5,628 | 4,949 || AI Ages.......| 148,721 | 140,867 | 164,595 157,224 
18.—Marital Status of the Population of Newfoundland, Census Years, 1911-45 
Single Married Widowed Total 
Year ——|———_- 
No. p.c. No. Dic. No. p.c. No. 
1 EE Hs Se i a? 145, 426 59-9 85, 690 35°3 11,503 4-7 242,619 
10D Tae ee Seed ay 156, 041 59-3 94,428 35-9 12,564 4-8 263 , 033 
OSD. eta ek ae tae 173,312 59-8 102, 236 35-3 14,040 4.8 289, 588 
LO Sens Serccmante tae 185, 187 57-5 122,076 37-9 14,428 4-5 321, 819 
1 In addition there were 47 divorced persons and 81 persons whose marital status was not given. 
19.—Racial Origins of the Population of Newfoundland, by Sex, 1945 
Racial Origin Male Female Total 
No. No. No. 
Eitiglas bit 526 kta re Se haviaones Acura Saree een eee eae ae 126,776 121,521 248, 297 
TRIG otis 1s co atari ok Gee ee re ee 28,599 27,439 56,038 
SGOUPIBEL, 5th 8s Sass ce me cocconte nc eee thee de EE eae 2,190 2,079 4,269 
WU GESB os Ts Dudes dren bs a SO es ee oe ae 287 162 399 
Dis ere ee eG AO A AR eh al oh BAe TLR tS 4,777 4,306 9,083 
Other Fano ROAR vise. sai 'n cath aateietth eaed a Ana Re aiass els Fee 562 405 967 
PURTRENG MARNE sos FEL «sais io a rs, ore ae eee 280 163 443 
ERO ec 5 rae he wa: Seances oe Seca eae Aran Cae to oe 360 341 701 
PICA aR RAE POO Bick} oo bes’ « ne A eae lw, 503 455 958 
Othercnn mot stated < fi Ga...) . Aoenee. ae Mee ee ee 311 353 664 
DOS 226k iG 5 CARS BE Se eee 164.595 157,224 $21,819 
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20.—Religious Denominations of the Population of Newfoundland, 
Census Years, 1857-1945 


Congrega- Oth. 
Year Church of|tional and} Pente- Roman | Salvation! United fa No t | ‘Total 
’ England | Presby- | costal! | Catholic | Army | Church? “St t 4 Ope 
; terian aye 
No No No No No. No No No 
LSU ea eee ee 44,285 1,185 tA 56, 895 te 20, 229 1,694 124, 288 
LUSTAR es ae ee 55, 184 1,312 Be 61,040 ies 28,990 10 146, 536 
1874..... ae 59,561 1,629 ee 64,317 Fi 35, 702 165 161,374 
LS a ee 69, 6373 2, 263 oe 75, 254 is 48, 767 1,414 197,335 
Me artis ozs. cus avian 70,3113 27201 Ee 72,696 2,092 53, 276 1,434 202,040 
1 ae 73,011 2,451 es 75, 989 6,594 61,388 Liggtitant 220,984 
POMS hi Satciors, > b-o.cis.c8 78,616 2,889 i 81,177 10,141 68, 042 1,754 242,619 
LAS ea aeee aeeEne 84, 665 2,894 ae 86,576 13,023 74, 205 1,670 263 , 033 
MUO Ree os «ols ssi .s 92,709 2,384 Aeros 93, 925 18,054 76, 134 2,661 289, 588 
HG4o0 Sass erie aes 100, 878 1,548 7,558 | 106,006 22,571 80,094 3, 164 321, 819 
1 Shown separately for the first time in 1935. 2 Classed as Methodist in 1921 and previous 
censuses. 3 Includes 637 persons of Reformed Episcopal Church in 1884 and 487 in 1891. 


a1. Agee ls Occupied of Newfoundland, 14 Years of Age or Over, by Occupation 
and Sex, 1945 


ee —_  — ae“«—————aa—ow—s—seaosas=swaswow_ew=swa>®»@=®@=s@=®=>=s@=»=a=e==q=qQumoo ee 


3 Occupation Male | Female] Total Occupation Male | Female] Total 
No No No No. No No 
* Fishing, hunting and Proprietary and man- 
"FO, 0) 1 aa ge aR 31,196 2 | 31,198 ag Orialkanwe ie ae a as 3,476 648 4,124 
Saye ST 6, 292 6,952" 132.244" || ‘Commercial... 70.- 7... 5. 1,680 2,126 3,806 
WA DOUTCTS2” 0 30. sess ces 8,592 86 | 8,678 | Mining and quarrying....| 2,001 — 2,001 
By iransportation........... 7,628 13 7,641 || Electric light and power 
BOEING aceon 7,262 2| 7,264 PTOGUCTION, ees 88 ae ac 1,026 — 1,026 
Manufacturing and me- Communications......... 600 257 857 
CuaMiCa lw rI.c  odoe celia: 6, 238 982 C220 WAH Inancigles «eve. 0e od ooen 94 2 
Wonstruction <....cicc<006% 6,465 _ 65465. I Notistated’. 232... 0.ene oc 4,429 434 4,863 
Professional.............. 2,261 2,729 | 4,980 
CAETB I Chas eee ee ee ee 2 Olan | eae2oe = AeSo4 
Agricultural ...5.....0.... 4,198 2oateeaagat Totalss= 2. Leek es 96,000 | 16,508 | 112,508 
1 Excluding professional service. 2 Excluding labourers in agriculture, fishing, logging and mining. 


22.—Dwellings and Families, Census Years, 1857-1945 


Total Average Total Average 
Census Year Population | Occupied | Persons per Famili a Persons 
Dwellings | Dwelling - per Family 
No No No No No 
SGA fers ea a are et. Sharan terotieretoress anne 124, 288 18, 364 6-8 fe 
MPR eee és cssiane Cite OC ae ee 146, 536 ue ire WAP 6-3 Ks 
SNL dees AA a Te cae a a 161,374 24,050 6-7 ‘ 

Re os 5 odio talent wakettnarta 197,335 31,476 6-3 sie 
Rememre  t BA A. OHM OA, aly ole esc ales 202,040 34,016 5-9 oe 
Oe Fe nh oo ne Slams rare on 220, 984 389,419 5:6 at a 
LAL soy Ee Oe aE ee a 242,619 45, 582 5:3 49,178 sts 

MRM en acs sch wc s ta wedeacs bs 263, 033 48, 892 5-4 53, 848 4-9 

LISD Sc ORE’ ie 6 Ard Aine oe 289,588 54,198 5:3 60, 569 4-7 

Daren cee ses 6 PM a tA Sets ware 321,819 62,418! 5:2 68, 000 4-4 


1 Includes hotel and institutional dwellings. 
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PART III.—STATISTICS OF WORLD POPULATION 


Population for each country or area of the world, according to the latest census 
and latest official estimate, is given at pp. 176-180 of the 1950 Year Book. The 
‘following table gives areas and estimates of populations of the British Common- 
wealth, by continents and countries. 


1.—Areas and Populations of the Commonwealth, by Continents and 


Countries, 1947 


Nore.—The figures in this table are from the United Nations Statistical Year Book, 1948. Populations 
are mid-year estimates for 1947. 
: Population, . Population, 
Continent and Country Area 1947 Continent and Country Area 1947 
sq. miles 000 sq. miles 000 
Summary by Continents Africa—concluded 
Hhuropestesscc sateen eee 121,765 52,969 || Southern Rhodesia....... 150,327 1, 868 
RIFICAT) eed cerca 4,499, 665 TOMIGON RS Wazllands aaa tery 6, 704 190 
ABI Ae tee Oh ee cae a eat: 626, 447 ADS op ou nO candans ae dae ee eee 93,977 4,063 
North America (including Zanzibar and Pemba.... 1,020 262 
West Indies). ........0..-. 3, 866, 530 16,196 |'Trust Territories— 
South America............ 89, 065 388 || Cameroons (Br.)......... 34,080 991 
Oceania etic es 4,194, 926 31,1467; Tanganyika osccccuoee: 362,675 5, 650 
——_————| Togoland (Br.)........... 13,041 380 
Totals 0580 3a eee 13,398,398 604,420 Former Mandated Ter- 
——_—_———|_ ritory— 
South-West Africa........ 317,713 365 
Europe Military Government— 
HPI tres eee eal. eee 47,877 1,068 
Self-Governing ‘Terri- Wp yas ek gee bis aenere! 466, 553 1,116 
tories— Somalia swe. ceee eee 198,070 915 
United Kingdom— Condominium— 
England and Wales...... 58,341 43,050 || Anglo-Egyptian Sudan... . 967,453 7,9194 
Northern Ireland....... 5,459 1,350 
Scotland aaa 30, 409 5,139 
ireland fost <5 eee 27,136 2,972 Asia 
Non - Self - Governing Ter- 
teres and Depend- Self - Governing Terri- 
ncies— tories— 
Chainal NSlandseenn cite 75 96)||4Cevlon\. 2 een ee ee 25,801 6, 879 
Gibraltar se 2 211) India (Dominion of)...... e: 338, 7275 
IsloiofeManky as sere es. 221 Olalweakistan:eass eae ee 362,152 72,206 
Malta and Gozo.......... 122 2902)|Non - Self - Governing Ter- 
ritories and  Depend- 
encies— 
Africa Aden Colony and Perim. . 80 81 
Aden Protectorate....... 104, 996 650 
Self - Governing  Terri- British Borneo— 
tories— North Borneo........... 29,386 3316 
Union of South Africa. . 472,476 11 60oneBruncineee seem ee 2, 226 41 
Non - Self - Governing Ter- SArAWa Kua acerca aie 47,069 500 
ritories and Depend- CVDTUSE patton tee 3,972 456 
encies— Hon gulono ere eee eee 391 1,750 
Basutoland se. e dace one WE ALS 556 || Malaya— 
Bechuanaland............ 274, 904 300 Wedorition of Malaya... 50, 848 4,908 
British Somaliland....... 67,997 700 || Colony of Singapore..... 281 9417 
Gambia (Colony and pro- Maldive Islands.......... 115 82 
GeCtOrate) ear en  eee 4,069 250 
Gold; Coast. 6 fs. cc, . ie. 78,799 Srilo 
Kenya (Colony and pro- 
tectorate) es cc ccc. ccs 224,952 4,200 North America 
Mauritius and  depend- 
CNClesi eh ecient 808 444 Self - Governing ‘Terri- 
INI ceria weemity tees. hae x 338, 580 23,745 |} tories— 
Northern Rhodesia...... 290,312 1,700 || Canada (including New- 
INIVOSAIAN Gs eetee eee esos 47,402 et alte toundland ea wts eee 3, 845, 144 13,5498 
St. Helena (including Non - Self - Governing Ter- 
ANSCONSION) |e eee ee 81 5 || ritories and  Depend- 
Sevchelles. :2. feecen..c.: 156 35 || encies— 
Sierra Leone (colony and ‘Bermiudas™! o-caae<sseees 21 35 
protectorate).-.......... 27,924 2,000 || British Honduras........ 8, 867 61 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 137. 
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1.—Areas and Populations of the Commonwealth, by Continents and 
Countries, 1947—concluded 


Continent and Country Area, eee Continent and Country Area, eet 
sq. miles 000 sq. miles ’000 
North America—conc. Oceania 
British West Indies— Self - Governing Terri- 

Bahama Islands........ 4,403 74 || ~tories— 

BALDAGOS feet rua 166 10 7aleAustralia, ezereer, aaa cnia.s 2,974,471 7,58110 

JQNTR DERE oe POSS LE ate 4,411 1,327 || New Zealand. ........... 103, 412 1, 802 
Cayman Islands....... 93 7 ||Non - Self - Governing Ter- 

Turks and Caicos Is- ritories and Depend- 
PAROS eens mone sekba oe 202 7 || encies— 

Leeward Islands— Norfolk (Australia)...... 14 1 
DANIO ues c tayerccare cere 171 42 || Papua (Australia)........ 90,537 300 
IMONESErrate coe cass 32 14 || British Solomon Islands 
St. Kitts - Nevis - COREE ee 11, 699 95 

ANITRGTETI ES Et Bee gee 152 46 || Fiji Islands (U.K.)....... 7,088 265 
Virgin Islands (Br.)... 67 7 || Gilbert and Ellice (U.K.) 375 35 

Trinidad and Tobago.. 1,980 SAS II BSR ON Seiko, se oh gn Aun bore 2 i 

Windward Islands (incl. Rongaa Uaioe) seas ee 269 44 
Dominica, Grenada, St. Campbell, Cook, Kerma- 

Lucia and St. Vincent... 821 252 || dec, Niue and Tokelau 
Islands (New Zealand). . 260 20,000 
South America Trust Territories— 
INSUGUP eo eee scone Sula 3 
Non - Self - Governing Ter- New Guinea (Australia). . 999, 963 900 
ritories and Depend- Western Samoa (New 

encies— Herland ewes atone. 149 B53} 71 

British Guiana........... 82,997 386 9]Condominium— 

Falkland Islands and de- New Hebrides (Anglo- 

DONC ONCVic.s tessa cece ss « 6,068 Ql eH renGh).,smiees cee eee 5,700 49 

1 Civilian population only, including port and harbour. 2 Civilian population only. 3 Eix- 

cludes Fezzan which is under French military occupation. 4 Dec. 31 estimate. 5 Includes 

princely states of Hyderabad and Kashmir. 6 Includes Labuan. 7 Includes Christmas and 
Cocos Islands. 8 1949 estimate. ® Not including Amerindian population of remote districts _ 
estimated at 6,023 in 1946. 10 Excludes full-blooded aborigines. 11 Includes Phoenix Island 
group. 
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CHAPTER V.—IMMIGRATION AND 
CITIZENSHIP 


CONSPECTUS 
Pace PacE 
Part I.—Immi¢gration and Emigration Part II.—Canadian Citizenship 
Suction 1. IMMIGRATION 138 SpeciaL ArtIcLE:EarlyNaturalization 
% Mi BI Sc sat he ae a ry Procedure and Events Leading up 
Subsection 1. Legislation and Admin- to the Canadian Citizenship Act 153 
istration see ae eke seseeee eee. sates 138 Secrion 1. Tas CaNnibien Crstzuneued 
Subsection 2. Immigration Statistics. 143 AOR bier ogre sn ee te ee oa 155 
SrcTION 2. CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP STA- 
SECTION 2. EMIGRATION..........+0+% 152 PISTICS. 2.3 ses ve etass Sete itt ane ee 161 


Notre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 


Section 1.—Immi¢gration* 


The history of immigration to Canada is given briefly at pp. 172-173 of the 
1948-49 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Legislation and Administration 


The Immigration Act and Regulations.—Immigration to Canada is con- 
trolled by the terms of the Immigration Act and by the Regulations and Orders 
made under authority of the provisions of that Act. The Act is purposely flexible 
and does not define the classes or categories of persons admissible to Canada as 
immigrants. Such definitions are given in Regulations made under the Act by 
Order in Council. The Act does, however, define certain prohibited classes, including 
persons suffering from some forms of mental or physical ailment, criminals, advo- 
cates of the use of force or violence against organized government, spies, illiterates 
and others. Persons within these prohibited classes cannot be admitted to Canada 
as immigrants except by Act of Parliament. 


Under the Immigration Act and Regulations, as at July 1, 1950, the categories 
of persons admissible to Canada as immigrants may be readily summarized. The 
first and most-favoured group includes British subjects from the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, New Zealand, Australia and South Africa; 
citizens of Ireland; and native-born citizens of the United States and France 
entering Canada directly from those countries. Such persons are admissible if 
they can satisfy the immigration officers at the port of entry that they are in good 
physical and mental health; they are of good character; and they are not likely to 
become a public charge. The legal barriers against the admission of these favoured 
groups have been lowered as far as it is safe for any country to go in dealing with 
prospective residents. 


* Revised in the Immigration Branch under the direction of Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration. 
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The second general category of admissible persons consists of persons who 
satisfy the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration that they are suitable immi- 
grants having regard to the climatic, social, educational, industrial, labour, or other 
conditions or requirements of Canada; and are not undesirable owing to their 
peculiar customs, habits, modes of life, methods of holding property, or because of 
their probable inability to become readily adapted and integrated into the life of 
a Canadian community and to assume the duties of Canadian citizenship within 
a reasonable time after their entry. 


Also admissible are persons who, having entered Canada as non-immigrants, 
enlisted in the Canadian Armed Forces and, having served in such Forces, have 
been honourably discharged. 


The only persons of Asiatic racial origin who are admissible to Canada are the 
wives and the unmarried children under 18 years of age of Canadian citizens. 


Administration.—The responsibility for all immigration matters under 


_the provisions of the Immigration Act rests upon the Minister of Citizenship and 


Immigration. The Immigration Branch, one of the four branches comprising the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, administers this Act. Headquarters 
of the Immigration Branch is at Ottawa. 


A primary objective of administration is to assist immigrants to become quickly 
and satisfactorily settled in the Canadian community. In the case of group move- 
ments the Canadian Government and the International Refugee Organization both 
assist in preparing the immigrant for his new life prior to arrival in Canada. Upon 
arrival these immigrants are taken to the localities in which employment or settle- 
ment has been arranged for them and from this point they, and of course all other 
immigrants who come in on their own, become primarily the responsibility of the 
provincial rather than the federal authorities. However, through the work of the 
Settlement Service, Immigration Branch and the Canadian Citizenship Branch 
of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the National Employment 
Service of the Department of Labour, the Federal Government continues its interest 
in them. Liaison is maintained between the Federal Government and the provincial 
authorities and private organizations by the Citizenship. Branch with a view to 
co-ordinating the efforts in this field, filling gaps and eliminating duplication. 


Literature, dealing with such matters as basic English and basic French, the 


_ Canadian Government, and the acquisition of citizenship, is made available to 
_ immigrants and citizenship training classes attended by thousands of the newcomers 
are being conducted throughout Canada through the initiative of Provincial 


Departments of Education and many national organizations and societies. 


The Canadian Field Service.—To ensure efficient administration and effective 
supervision, the Canadian Field Service staffs in Canada and overseas operate 
under the direction of the Commissioner of Immigration. The Canadian Field - 
Service is made up of five districts—Atlantic, Eastern, Central, Western and 
Pacific—each under the supervision of a Superintendent. There are 293 ports of entry 
along the Canadian-United States border and on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards 
and the admissibility of every person who enters Canada is established by an 
Immigration Officer at one of these ports. The Canadian Field Service also includes 
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inland offices located at strategic points throughout the country whose staffs inves- 
tigate applications for the admission of immigrants and conduct deportation 
proceedings. 


The Overseas Service.—The Overseas Service functions very much along the 
same lines as its counterpart (the Canadian Field Service) in Canada. ‘The offices 
abroad come under a Superintendent located at London, England, who reports to 
the Commissioner of Immigration at Ottawa, Ont. Immigration offices in the 
United Kingdom are located at London, Liverpool, Glasgow and Belfast. To 
facilitate compliance with immigration medical requirements, a roster of some 500 
approved British medical practitioners makes it possible for British immigrants to 
undergo medical examination within a short distance of their place of residence. 
An immigration office is also located at Dublin, Ireland. 


For the past twenty-five years, a system of preliminary examination of immi- 
grants from Continental Europe has been in effect. This examination is intended 
to establish, before they embark, the admissibility of persons wishing to settle in 
Canada in order to avoid the hardship that would ensue from rejection at the Can- 
adian port of entry and subsequent deportation. At present, immigration offices 
are in operation at Paris, Brussels, The Hague, Stockholm, Berne, Rome and 
Athens. In other cities on the Continent diplomatic representatives of Canada 
deal with immigration matters. 


The immigration problem in occupied territory, namely, Germany and Austria, 
is a particularly difficult one. Most of the prospective immigrants to be examined 
are displaced persons and refugees, a large number of whom are in camps scattered 
all over the occupied territories and unable to proceed to examination points. 
Canadian Government Immigration Missions are located at Karlsruhe, Germany, 
and Salzburg, Austria. Itinerant immigration teams have been operating from 
these Missions since March, 1947. Prospective immigrants among the displaced 
persons are assembled and given preliminary medical examinations by the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, after which they are examined by the immigration 
teams at the assembly points. 


An X-ray examination of the chest is required for all immigrants from countries 
where the incidence of tuberculosis per capita is higher than it is in Canada. This 
excluded only citizens of the United States and New Zealand in 1949. Facilities 
for free X-rays are provided at the immigration offices at London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin and Paris. 


The greater number of overseas immigrants come from the British Isles and 
the Continent of Europe, but immigrants do come to Canada from many other 
countries. To deal with these, immigration inspectional facilities are available at 
the offices of the Canadian High Commissioners in Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and India, and at Canadian Missions in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Japan, Mexico, Peru, Portugal and Venezuela. Immigrants from the Far East 
are examined at the immigration office at Hong Kong. 


Settlement Service.—Of increasing importance in the immigration program is 
the work of the Settlement Service, which has staffs in all provinces of Canada 
and in the British Isles. The Settlement Officers in Canada locate and develop 
opportunities for immigrants in accordance with the needs of the areas under their 
supervision, enlist the co-operation of provincial and municipal authorities, and 
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advise voluntary organizations that take an active interest in the establishment of 
immigrants. It is the responsibility of Settlement Officers overseas to locate suitable 
immigrants to fill the needs ascertained and the opportunities developed by the 
Canadian section of the Settlement Service. A continuous two-way flow of up-to- 
date information exists between the officers of the Settlement Service in Canada 
and overseas. 


In 1949, its first year of operation, the Settlement Service was largely instru- 
mental in placing or establishing 5,493 families on farms or in small businesses, 
representing with their dependents a total of about 22,000 persons. 


Canadian Immi¢gration Policy as at June, 1950.—The policy in relation 
to immigration is to ensure the careful selection and permanent settlement in Canada 
of such numbers of immigrants as can be absorbed advantageously in the national 
economy. ‘The figure that represents absorptive capacity will clearly vary from 
year to year in response to economic conditions. 


Movement of Immigrants.—A total of 86,422 immigrants entered Canada 
during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1950. Of these, 19,198 were from the United 
Kingdom, 7,660 were from the United States, and 16,662 were members of northern 
European races. Immigrants of all other races numbered 42,902. 


From the end of the Second World War to Mar. 31, 1950, 376,921 people 
entered Canada as immigrants. More than 163,106 of these, or 43 p.c. of the 
total, were from the United Kingdom. Northern European countries and France 
contributed 48,804 immigrants, including 24,922 of Netherlands origin, most of 
whom came to Canada through the Canada-Netherlands Farm Settlement Plan; 
10,651 of German racial origin; and 4,653 of French origin. Post-war immigrants 
from the United States numbered 40,186, and the total from all other sources 
was 124,825. 


Netherlands Agriculturists—The movement to Canada of Netherlands agri- 
culturists which started in April, 1947, is working out very satisfactorily. Approxi- 
mately 3,000 came during 1947, 7,000 during 1948, 7,000 in 1949, and 3,000 to the end 
of April, 1950. With few exceptions these immigrants have learned Canadian 
ways and farming methods and have proved to be very industrious. They have 
come to Canada with the main objective of becoming established on farms of their 
own as soon as possible. The family units are closely knit and work together, saving 
their money for the purchase of a farm or for the acquiring of live stock and equip- 
ment for use on rented land. Already more than 600 families have started indepen- 
dent farming in Canada. 


The movement to Canada of these people was prompted by a number of factors, 
particularly the flooding of a considerable part of the Netherlands during the 
Second World War and the general over-population of that country, particularly 
of agriculturists. Immigration Branch officials, when approached by officials of 
the Netherlands Government in the autumn of 1946, were advised that these pros- 
pective immigrants were experienced farmers who desired to become established 
on farms of their own but who, in view of the restriction on the transfer of funds 
from the Netherlands, would be willing to accept employment on Canadian farms for 
a period of a year or more until they were in a position to acquire farms of their own. 
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In the Netherlands the movement is directed by the Netherlands Emigration 
Foundation. In Canada, full responsibility for the movement is assumed by the 
Immigration Branch, which works in close co-operation with the Agricultural 
Attaché of the Netherlands Embassy, Ottawa. _ 


The movement is handled here under the nomination method, whereby appli- 
cations for the Netherlands agriculturists are made by individual Canadian farmers. 
Kach application is investigated to ensure that the applicant in Canada is a bona 
fide farmer. The Canadian farmer undertakes to provide employment for the 
Netherlands agriculturists, together with living accommodation, for a minimum 
period of one year. The Department of Immigration works in co-operation with 
a number of organizations and agencies including various departments of the 
Federal and Provincial Governments, the colonization departments of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Canadian National Railways, the Christian Reformed 


Church, the Catholic Immigrant Aid Society, the United Church of Canada, and 
others. 


Displaced Persons.—Between the first arrivals of Displaced Persons on Apr. 4, 
1947, and March 31, 1950, Canada granted admission to 98,057 of these homeless 
people. Of this number, 55,075 were close relatives of people living in Canada and 
41,700 were admitted under the group movement. The remainder were orphan 
children and international exchange students. 


The racial distribution of Displaced Persons admitted up to Mar. 31, 1950, 
was:— 


Rolishtrec. peer eee 23,900 CZ CI tyre aacis cic c Aan ene 1, 662 
Ukrainian css.cee nee cece tee 19,215 a eLOUManIaNl: tae ee eek eee eine 858 
Hebrews tae Cieserd... eee 11,064 Bulearianuandd ake alae 125 
German’ ae eee cn ee re eee 8,436 JAD aN AT inc occ pee eee 67 
Eartha anaense ee ce eee ene 7,917 inns ere ce eee ee 60 
at viata. Sie I es eee oe. 6, 637 italiana: haasa. Behe ee 47 
ES CONTA TIRE yor on acetone ore 4,674 Gel oe, si. shen Sek ee 31 
Netherlands es onset oe ea dee 4,477 Swedish eee ee eee 15 
NATILOCIENTAUGHS oe Age o ean om ote ones e 4,308 Otherst) 24). 42s Lee eee 69 
MARV ARTO. ote i Pee eee os Ps 2,276 me 
RUSSIA yates Tae een eee ee 2,219 'LOTALS 22 dan saca cee ee 98,057 


1 Includes minor racial groups. 


The majority of these Displaced Persons have readily found a place in our 
national life and-are contributing materially to the economy and culture of Canada. . 


Contribution of Immigrants to the Canadian Economy.—Immigrants, 
in general, have been a direct cause of increased employment opportunities for 
Canadians through the introduction of new skills and techniques as well as managerial 
principles. Seventy-two industries established by refugees or immigrants from 
1939 to 1947 employed, at the end of the latter year, 6,127 workers to whom they 
paid in that single year $11,228,293 in salaries and wages. The gross value of the 
products of these industries for 1947 was $50,720,126. The aggregate figure of 
salaries and wages paid by refugee industries for the period 1939-47 was $62,797,422 
and the gross value of their products, $264,249,063. In addition, between Sept. 1, 
1945, and Dec. 31, 1949, immigrants brought or transferred to Canada funds esti- 
mated by the Bank of Canada at $168,000,000. The value of settlers’ effects, the 
personal belongings of immigrants, brought into the country during the same 
period .amounted to $48,000,000. 
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Subsection 2.—Immi¢ration Statistics 


Table 1 presents statistics of immigration to Canada from 1910 to 1949. For 
more recent years analyses, including place of last permanent residence, sex, age, 
birthplace, racial origin, nationality, destination and occupation, will be found in 
Tables 2 to 8. Table 11 deals with Canadians returning from the United States 
and Table 12 shows oriental immigration. 


1.—Immigrant Arrivals, 1910-49 


Nors.—Figures for 1852-93 are given at p. 153 of the 1942 Year Book and for 1894-1909 at p. 175 of the 
1948-49 edition. 


Year | Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals 


No No No. No No 
1910....| 286,839 }} 1918..... 41,845 | 1926..... 135,982 |} 1934..... 12,476 |} 1942..... 7,576 
Holle el oo leees i 1919... 107,698 || 1927..... 158,886 |} 1935..... De ide WO 4 oe. 8,504 
LO Ov LOO I LooUe sak. 138,824 || 1928..... 166,783 || 1936..... 11,643 |} 1944..... 12,801 
1913....} 400,870} 1921..... 91,728 || 1929..... 164,993 |} 1937..... 15,101 |] 1945..... 222 
1914....4 150,484 || 1922..... 64,224 |) 1930..... 104,806 || 1938..... 17,244 || 1946..... 71,719 
POLO RS: BorGoor lee cone ces PAN |e BOB Gece a 27,530 -1939....<. 16,994 || 1947..... 64, 127 
1916.... 55,914 || 1924..... 124,164 |} 1932..... 20,591 |} 1940..... 11,324 |} 1948..... 125,414 
Oa TOT Dl he AAT aie 84,907 |} 1933..... 1423 82-94 es. - 9,329 || 1949..... 95,217 


Figures showing immigrant arrivals from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and other countries are given at p. 186 of the 1950 edition. A more detailed 
series is given in Table 2. 


2.—Immigrant Admissions, by Country of Last Permanent Residence, 1946-49 


_ Norse.—Figures in less detail for 1939-45 are given at p. 186 of the 1950 Year Book. 


Country : 1946 1947 1948 1949 
No No No. No 
British Isles— : 
LEV EA PY ase os ts tae Ae ae a ee 40,812 27,261 80,450 14,414 
COMA irersecte ae Mare oes POO CET Bw TN AT FOR 7,954 6, 668 9, 886 4,926 
WVLI OSLER as 5.5 ib Mire obteseteased Sletet: PURO Aa ae ee 1,073 602 683 339 
Norther ireland) icc. kL dcc.eron tis tives c's see 643 955 1,576 1,058 
PEGLAN tees rele tte vie hee Doe Ps TEAS ob Ce PORTER 468 406 1,044 927 
OPuemoricishwe eet we ets ieee See ee ninco 4,509 5,549 2,301 
Potalsy Britishs © OUntries.... e.cie streeistoher 54, 673 40,401 49,188 23, 965 
Continental Europe— 

LN ETN IV0 IG ga 2 CR ee Re a ea Pe a 398 4,655 27,741 20,091 
Ae ie ae tarc ake Ae WA Rb ts a bus Pie os die Mahle s bed the aloes 4 3,204 7,728 
Holland. . v33...5.: VAST Ah Lig 4 Se ha i ead Melee ee ate Vide 2,234 2,738 6,997 6, 828 

BG VTA orn este eeeeres oe Oe alge hie penal eRe 486 267 2,475 2,941 
FEZ BOOS OV AIA de © 1. ATs teat alete cs cette Ihe os See 168 309 1,898 2,815 

£21] SGA hay rapa = tar race a at at tee Naa Ae a 3 429 2,987 2,711 
LEDS PCy ODES I Ng eis aN a i ee, er a 4 257 yy? 2,484 
UNIS, Be Gdn crate & Oro Sas foe ote ene Cees 3 See eae 10 550 4,414 2,243 
EL ATIC OSAMA Oi ie ice icin on nals ie awa acto cs 354 539 1,326 1,163 
Other-Huropean Countries:....:.ceite.tec.m oil donhite weno 1, 435 3,915 14,997 12, 733 

Srerieotatent ators 2, 08a. Sick itt ae ly Bel 11,474 9,444 7,393 7,756 
ron OUNLTIOS Ee. «Fon Rea hs wk wee ae vee ae 431 545 1,042 1,759 
’ Totals All Countries.................... 71,719 64,127 125,414 95,217 


1 Includes U.S.A. citizens on permit but applying for permanent residence. 
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Sex, Age and Marital Status.—Of the total immigrants 18 years of age or 
over entering Canada in 1949, 54 p.c. were males and 46 p.c. females. Prior to 
1947, adult female immigrants outnumbered adult male immigrants almost con- 
sistently since 1931, and particularly in 1945 and 1946 when the wives of Canadian 
service men were coming in. Before 1931 males normally exceeded females. In 
1949, adult male arrivals showed a decrease of 13,942 or 26 p.c. as compared with 
1948, and adult female arrivals a decrease of 12,234 or 27 p.c. 


Throughout the years, the male and female distribution of persons under 
18 years of age has been fairly even. In 1949, of the 23,216 immigrants in this class, 
19,809 or 85 p.c. were under 15 years, the same percentage as of the 27,237 such 
immigrants in 1948. 


Of the total male immigrants in 1949, 40 p.c. were married and 58 p. c. single; 
the percentages for female immigrants were 46 and 45, respectively. 


3.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females, and 
Children, 1940-49 


Norre.—Figures for 1930-39 are given at p. 183 of the 1946 Year Book. 
oro eee oreo 


Under 18 Years 
Yoke did |:- Adult Wot tN SO ee ESD a 
so head Males Females 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1940 S28 cs ctccocend afin nie oe ee ae 3,939 4,517 1,432 1,436 11,324 
LOD re nee ere RS eee ee 3,851 3,489 940 1,049 9,329 
104 ee sete ae eee eh oe 2,280 3,429 928 939 7,576 
EE AEN SiG ERS Ge ee es tel ee ee 2,113 4,064 bea beri 1,150 8,504 
1944S ich Ree e, PRee ee, P eee NG ek hee 2,391 6, 253 2,103 2,054 12,801 
LU SAD ARES cee oe Oe eee ee ee ee 4,259 11,620 3,442 3,401 Doniae, 
1G4G Mc ames reir nar he reciente nee 9,934 40,818 10,549 10,418 71,719 
BLT (eee Rei RARE het CP hae yf ol Ae CRN 27,281 24,787 6,154 5,905 64,127 
LOA Rh Aaetere carecrce mee eee 52,986 45,191 14,104 Bh IBS 125,414 
TAY 0 ee rg ee Pees CO, Seay 39,044 32,957 12,118 11,098 95,217 


—— —_—__-_-—regeOaoe eee e* 


4.—Sex and Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Age Groups, 1948 and 1949 
oo ———— 


Males Females 
Year and Sk? gap RL ; : 
Age Group Single | Married ee ahs ae A) Total |} Single | Married zp alte ve a ei Total 
No No No No No. No No No No No 
1948 
0-14 years...... 11,862] — = =| £1862 | 1b ee ae a 11,211 

1519 on Soy okra 4,323 23 —— —_ 4,346 3,914 343 1 4 4,262 
20224, SOT Ae. 8,490 1,460 3 7 9,960 6,017 8,384 67 30 9,488 
20 205 ee BENS. cea 7,198 4,805 2G 48 | 12,078 Aa 5,187 232 168 9,138 
30-39 “Sony Hae. 6, 402 9,778 222 139 | 16,541 2,405 Ug (a 632 295 11,054 
40-49. 8% peers 1,225 6,327 301 105 7,958 884 5,014 812 219 6,929 
50 years or over.. 270 | 3,444 570 61 4,345 548 | 2,945} 2,612 137 6, 242 


Totals, 1948....) 39,770 | 25,837 | 1,123 360 | 67,090 | 28,530 | 24,595 | 4,346 853 | 58,324 


1949 

0-14 years...... 10, 214 — —- _ 10,214 | 9,594 1 — = 9,595 
L510 eo Bes os 3,739 16 — —_— 3, (00 2,816 372 1 3 3,192 
Q0524: Mos . Pere 6,024 1,158 3 4 7,189 2,983 3,206 24 32 6,245 
20-29 eee eet: 4,953 3,977 14 35 8,979 1, 894 4,580 110 103 6, 687 
80-39" EOD eee 3, 683 7,585 88 106 | 11,462 ieaoe 5, 885 450 196 7, 864 
40-49-26 | dees 762 5,037 175 105 6,079 579 4,106 669 189 5,543 
50 years or over.. 192 2,827 420 45 38,484 417 2,261 2,141 110 4,929 


Totals, 1949....| 29,567 | 20,600 700 295 | 51,162 19, 616 | 20,411 | 3,395 633 | 44,055 
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Birthplace.—British-born immigrants to Canada in 1949 decreased by 50 p.c. 
from the previous year and numbered 24,556 or 26 p.c. of total immigration. 
European immigration also decreased by 6,212 or 9 p.c. but accounted for 67 p.c. 
of total immigration compared with 56 p.c. in 1948. 


In 1949, 20 p.c. of total immigrants were born in Poland, 9 p.c. in Italy and 
7 p.c. in the Netherlands. The number of United States-born immigrants was 
about the same as in 1948 and accounted for about 6 p.c. of total immigration as 
compared with 4 p.c. in 1948. 


5.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals, 1947-49 


Norz.—Figures for 1942-46 are given at p. 178 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 
8 eeeeeeEEE———E—E——— 


Country of Birth 1947 1948 1949 Country of Birth 1947 1948 1949 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
eee mon wealtiy- it Continent of Asia— 
British Isles— 
find). es. 24,832 | 28,046 | 13,317 || ChiNa.------+--ee eee Aine i CF RL, 
pend eee. 1,049 | 1,592) 1,165 || Japan.................4. 34 16 23 
Northern Ireland....... 1,183 by So ieels 214) WiOther. 26... 46 Bcc. ads 146 104 175 
Sectlandacy: thee ee feos: 7,350 | 10,354 | 5,194 
WNSIES cao te ae coi 1,060 | 1,107 558 
Wosser Isles? +. . ce. ck 80 90 62 
Continenta! Europe— 
ee Comm inonivealth Austria Sec cs ee 150 919 1,329 
Africa (British)........ 113 114 112 NeBelgtumin. occ s¢e.55 2.4% 926} 1,174 803 
eng sels Sere ASE ; ons ee on Czechoslovakia......... 383 1,998 | 2,931 
UNECE ae ete se tos i 4 
oS ean 598 547 250 Frarice*esek.. bomen ate 04} 1,068] 1,056 
Newfoundland.......... 2,949 | 2,974 1 Germanys 9:.).eatse-. th. 445 | 2,892] 3,762 
hay te oe ae “i Ae roe ee ao Greecer: es. 50a es sean 652 701 709 
est Indies (British)... 5 RUN aR ye ake 167 | 1,509 |} 2,187 
ES EO ae dy Ca! Pa ilitinist wre Pane t. 131 | 3,204| 7,702 
Latvia cee at oie 451 2,959 2,626 
. Ibithuaniawe 7. (hae ee 1,235 | 4,110] 2,016 
Continent of Africa..... a Maal SORE FTES sea ot eg ee be 2,718 | 6,940| 6,774 
Norway ce tesa 177 328 355 
Poland eagy.§ Seats cde: 5,169 | 27,792 | 19,184 
as ede Rowmanias.. trans. Sa. 135 | 1,516 | 1,437 
ae America........ 16 i Loy eSwitzerlands 4o...ceeee0. 151 334 356 
Slee Seenee Ronee eee 24 9 20 : ‘ +o: 
United States........... 7,075 | 5,576 | 5,672 || Union of Soviet Socialist 3 401 
1S 2 Sa ee eee 3 3 62 || Republics.............. 870 | 5,503 ‘ 
Vuroslavia eer ee mce 180 | 3,483 2,163 
Other S624 LRP, hp. 702 | 3,183} 4,610 


Continent of South \ 
America................ 110 148 207 Totals... 2.4) - 00, 64,127 | 125,4142| 95,2173 


ee eee ee ee el eter, 
1 For first three months of 1949 before Newfoundland joined Confederation. 2 Includes 10 born at sea. 
3 Includes 7 born at sea and 47 others not stated. 


Racial Origins.— In 1949, 28 p.c. of the immigrant arrivals in Canada were 
of British stock; 61 p.c. of these were English, 24 p.c. Scottish, 13 p.c. Irish and 
2 p.c. Welsh. Of the 67,609 immigrants of Continental European stocks, which 
accounted for 71 p.c. of the total, 12,359 were Polish, 8,012 Netherlands, 7,936 
Italian, 6,721 German and 6,602 Ukrainian. 
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6.—Racial Origins of Immigrant Arrivals, 1947-49 


Nore.—Figures for 1926-46 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1939 edition. 


Origin 1947 1948 1949 Origin 1947 1948 1949 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British— Continental European— 
concl. 
Bing lash veer werecrterinue sever 30,346 | 32,441 | 16,116 ||} Scandinavian— 
Trish tas ttoitces oo ae 4,006 5,096 3,527 Darishemiyaas 5. ae 263 681 922 
Scottish. a.25. iewiasosiess 8,696 | 11,590 | 6,180 TicelanGicheet vaaeemuene 11 11 18 
Wielshissstern tamer 1,035 981 537 INorweelantnienenereee 310 460 451 
Totals, British......., 44,083 | 50,108 | 26,360 Swed ishie eas. senntaas 232 254 309 
SSDSMISIY prsrernecbe een eee 70 91 84 
SWISS. cee eh aes 184 809 333 
Continental European— 
Wikraimtant® nupiosec one ae 2,081 | 10,041 | 6,602 
AI DAanIanivacciict cele ie stele 4 25 57 
Yigosiavict soo yon ces 184 | 2,886} 1,488 
Belgian..... wioteaeiaiets he 865 | 1,099 741 
pBulgarianhn stoke sense 9 69 78 Totals, Continental 
European........... 19,588 | 74,856 | 67,609 
Worsicata. avedeaeeece Je 1 _ — 
Gzechior, cancdesmarrectte 319 | 1,492] 2,134 
IFStOnIAN a. oc be cleeh eee ee « 287 | 1,906} 2,952 
HinniShieetarcs crete see tse 81 227 267 ||Others— 
Bredohihs,, skeet 1,523 | <1, 88441-12906. |\GArabinnee.. .2,Getcks ks 2 6 26 
(REINA He sercle eave tetris ote 1TSOu ea else Os ok lle Armenia nym.) emer ier. fare 10 12 10 
Greekixsis 88 abikls «Sites ae Tih 775 C64 NEC in CSO bacco aeere ane tec 21 76 803 
Ttalians soe. shee easteaciels QOSMIS ShCO2 Ted Ooon mEastelnadian. eee areter: 149 72 53 
J @WISHMEs sh.cee deine ote s ciss 2,424 | 9,892 | 5,047 || Indian (American)....... 19 19 34 
ettishe eva. seer cates AS0R es O74Tte 2,850. Japanese. «sedis cee aoe 2 6 13 
Lithuanians... deck a Ye. 1,298 | 485th 12-265 |||" Mexigan e+ oatecs ode 4 7 2 
MALVAT Sic: ae sm aes ROG 4e Die) ~ h cdo Ah N@gTO. brat. nb ces tes 197 204 214 
Maltesestst. nots sedes 24 719 AD FWP OrsStatieeticc.s cit enteseeetets 5 1 2 
Netherlands............. 35499 We LOSE Te eS Ol 2a Bis yrianees or eee fleets 45 44 90 
POMS Re: Siew potions. cere 2 (oO \elosOlosieboe ooo |@l ur kash ees. ese ee ot 2 3 1 
POLCUgUese aa eas ne hoses BD 55 68 
Totals, Others........ 456 450 | 1,248 
VOUIANIANY, penne es ees 50 544 . 402 
OUSSIATI fee ete eae ate ee 293 | 1,441 937 Grand Totals........ 64,127 | 125,414 | 95,217 | 
1 Includes a small number of minor racial groups. 2 Reported as ‘‘Swiss’’ origin but are evidently 


one of the constituent races such as German, French, Italian, ete. 


| 
Nationality.—The nationality of 25 p.c. of the total immigrants in 1949 was_ 
British, as compared with 40 p.c. in 1948. In the later year, 24 p.c. of the immi-_ 


grants owed allegiance to Poland, 7 p.c. to the Netherlands, 7 p.c. to the United 
States and 8 p.c. to Italy. 
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7.—Nationalities of Immigrant Arrivals, 1947-49 


Nore.—Figures for 1930-46 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1936 edition. 


se 


Nationality 1947 1948 1949 Nationality 1947 1948 1949 
No No No No. No No 
African (not British)...... 1 5 19a) LAGVIAN Sas os drsa toa. 454 | 3,137 | 2,988 
RIAN 5 os Se oe ie es a 1 17 52 || Liechtenstein............ 9 2 _— 
AERONUINIAN, ... 6 icccees es 3 1 16 || Lithuanian.............. 1,265 | 4,473 | 2,401 
oS 1G a es (2. 151 349 || Luxemburger............ 2 14 _ 
ER ay a 817 | 1,136 W652 MOXiCAN de: 0s vy own oo 21 18 17 
RRREURTE os cis ged. b.o:8 > 14 26 32 || Netherland.............. 2,636 | 6,998 | 6,819 
o_O Sy ae ee See i 41,653 | 49,719 | 23,674 || Norwegian.............. 194 355 362 
BMMAEPATY oo. ocak 10 70 Si] Poruvishe ose rs oo eee 4 — ) 
Central American........ 4 11 $0 ~POlish ee esos ress 5,256 | 30,575 | 22,913 
CLC ee 2 33 734 || Portuguese.............. 4 9 5 
OL DY a ee i a 11 | 19 —_ Roumanianssy..- oe. aoe 97 | 1,503 | 1,450 
Czechoslovakian......... 356 | 1,936 | 3,048 || Russian................. 701 | 4,993 | 2,569 
Lis Se a Ae eran 165 632 864 || South American......... 7 15 20 
BOSAL 2507 S58 sees sss 281 | 1,951 | 3,004 || Spanish................. 4 29 19 
UT oS Se eae 40 157 MO2 US WEMISHS coho: «asia saan 37 111 153 
MoS os ois oats do,0'08 337 | 1,011 99S 1 BWIB sco anos ses HS 141 324 339 
ReOEDIAM 4.504 5s. 6 vaso: 139 289 RUST SYTIAN poet Io... CG Lee.) 22 26 68 
BO reise cee els 645 709 (22> e Rarishoececwe ss etc 4 9 5 
PPGRGATIAN. 2. oko ce cece ess 131 | 1,495 | 2,168 || Ukrainian,.............. 26 106 143 
DCOIBNGIC..« 5... e eco acess 5 3 7 || United States........... 8,344 | 6,661 | 7,110 
Irish Republican......... AY aa 803 || West Indian (not British) 1 8 10 
a ae mee 47 || Yugoslavic............ =A 157 | 3,590 | 2,322 
SU O73; 074] 577651 Obhereus 22% fees acces. 2 12 67 
Se a = 4 24 ROCAS TS oe reecsae 64,127 | 125,414 | 95,217 


a a ae tt ee 


Intended Destination and Occupation.—Past experience has shown that 
not all immigrants reach the province of intended destination or follow intended 
occupations. Table 8 gives the intended destination as given by the immigrant 
for those entering Canada in 1949. Of the total immigrants, 43 p.c. were dependent 
wives and children, 20 p.c. were classed as farm workers, 9 p.c. as skilled workers 


and 10 p.c. as unskilled workers, while 7 p.c. were in the clerical, professional and 
merchant classes. 


Of the total female immigrants, aside from dependent wives and children who 
accounted for 67 p.c., the largest number in any one occupational class were listed 


as domestic servants followed by the clerical and farming classes. Only 2 p.c. were 
classed as skilled workers. 
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Rejections and Deportations.—The Immigration Act provides for the 
rejection and deportation of immigrants belonging to prohibited classes, and also 
for the deportation of those who become undesirables within five years after legal 
entry. The results of the operation of these regulations are shown in Tables 9 
and 10, which give the numbers of immigrants rejected on arrival and those 
deported after admission, the causes of such rejections or deportations, and the 
nationalities of those deported for the years 1940-49. 


9.—Rejections of Immigrants and Others from Overseas, by Principal Causes and 
Nationalities and Total Rejections from the United States, 1940-49 


Hee ee ee SS TS 
ESE eee ee a ae 


Item 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 


CAUSE 
IMSCICAL eetans comedies ticle easton ee eee 10 16 18 16 16 18 29 51 51 45 
Civailimet eee Vest cehocse eee ocean 235 118 121 163 156 237 410} 318 359 376 
NATIONALITY 

British «ca. <2 soem aecuinae coe eee 101 76 95 127 133 189} 276) 205 213 157 
lWnitedtStates. secre - ca. ere aa eee 7; — 2 1 5} — 6) — 2 2 
OSH CIs eee ok Ss ere Rie els ae te oan a steer MB, 58 42 51 34 66 157 164 195 262 
Totals from Overseas.............. 245 134 139} 179] 172) 255) 439) 368 410) 421 
Totals from United States........ 11,862] 7,734| 3,693| 2,730| 2,801) 5,787) 8,753) 7,925) 7,338) 8,385 
Grand2=TDotals-45 3). oe 12,107] 7,868] 3,832} 2,909] 2,973} 6,042) 9,192) 8,294) 7,748) 8,806 


(eee a ae 


10.—Deportations of Immigrants and Others, by Principal Causes and Nationalities, 
1940-49 


Item 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 


ee ee eS i | aan! GER GEnnS EEE LETS Se TRS! Slee 


CAUSE 
Medicale err sis acct ha eee 14 12 20 iy 17 28 16 33 33 48 
Public CHAT LER date cistetorcsie sarees ES 8 2; — 2 > 1 10 8 18 27 
Griminality wesc oak ose ee eae ae re 96 74 85 | 107 | 104 92} 114 143 120 94 
Misrepresentation and stealth........ 241 | 414 129 109 45 123 198 180 | 165} 190 
Othenmensesites 60s coke cae a aan 32 9 8 9 12 12 5 4 16 53 
Accompanying deported persons...... i 5 2 2; — — —_ _ 2 3 
NATIONALITY 
British, ee rte eae ove eee ais: og acs, cet 113 140 82 82 61 132>\6 163 . 176 | 180] 205 
United’ Statessa sen tears. ts Seta 117 122 98 98 86 64 83 97 80 92 
Odi es teeter Rep ASt COCO OOR aE BEE nic 162 | 254 64 66 34 60 97 95 94 118 


Tota otic ae cient eee ee 392 | 516 | 244] 246] 181 | 256| 343 | 368 | 354| 415 


aD 
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Returning Canadians.—The numbers of Canadians who returned to Canada 
after residing in the United States are given in Table 11. 


11.—Canadians Returned from the United States, 1940-49 


Norre.—Aliens with Canadian domicile are not included in these figures. Figures for 1926-39 are given 
at p. 182 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


eee—e—oooeaeaeaoeoa=aoeoeoeomomamememememesss eee ee 
British British 


; Born Natur- 2 Born Natur- 
Canadian- who had | _ alized Canadian- who had 


Year Born ; ; Total Year Born j alized Total 

site Acquired |Canadian ar: Acquired |Canadian 

Citizens Canadian | Citizens Citizens Canadian | Citizens 

Domicile Domicile 
G40... ot. 4,705 207 78 4,990 1945... 2,484 172 33 2,689 
9941... .. 3,012 133 59 3, 564 1946.... 4,535 558 84 5,177 
iy Oo 3,269 170 28 3,467 LOA, 6,746 1,972 252 8,970 
» 1943..... 2,220 93 15 2,333 1948..... 4,438 1,077 163 5,678 
NO4S eS eS .. 2,070 120 20 2,210 | 1949.... 3,907 53 90 4,050 
i eee ee ee ee ee ee Ph ee 


Juvenile Immigration.—Juvenile immigration, apart from children accom- 
panying their parents, has not been a large factor since 1931, when the Federal 
Government ceased to grant financial assistance for this particular form of immi- 
gration. There were 33 juvenile immigrants in 1941, 23 in 1942, 28 in 1946, 6 in 
1947, 28 in 1948 and 6 in 1949. An outline of juvenile immigration, including 
those children brought to Canada under the British Empire Settlement Agreement, 
is given at p. 121 of the 1941 Year Book. 

Oriental Immigration.—The economic effect of the presence of persons of 

_ Oriental origin can best be studied from census figures. The Chinese Immigration 
Act was repealed on May 14, 1947. Chinese immigration has been controlled under 
the Immigration Act subsequent to that date. Under the present regulations, 
the only persons of Asiatic racial origin who are admissible to Canada are the wives 
and minor children of Canadian citizens. 


12. Oriental Immigrants, 1928-49 


Norr.—Figures for 1906-27 are given at p. 183 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 
oF 


Year | Chinese | Japanese poe Total Year | Chinese | Japanese ae Total 

2 No No No No No. No No No 
1928..... 1 535 56 592 1939. — 44 19 63 
1929... ... 180 49 230 1940. _ 44 6 50 
1930..:... _ 218 80 298 1941. _ 4 1 5 
By Seana — 174 52 226 1942. — _ 3 3 
Up L 119 61 181 1943. _ 1 —_— 1 

89S3.....'.-. 1 106 36 143 1944. — — — = 
M034. oo. 1 126 33 160 1945. — _ 1 1 
1935: .... —— 70 26 96 1946 8 3 5 16 
HOS6..... _— 103 13 116 1947 21 2 149 172 
me2987..... 1 146 11 158 1948.... 76 6 72 154 
HOSS...» = 57 9 66 1949.... 803 13 53 869 
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Section 2.—Emi¢gration 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset the immi- 
gration activities of the past and has attained considerable proportions at certain 
periods. The two main factors have been the migration to the United States of 
Europeans originally immigrating to Canada and the emigration of native-born 
Canadians. 


A question of considerable interest to Canadians is that of the permanent 
movement of population between Canada and the United States. In view of the 
lack of Canadian statistics on emigration, Table 13 has been compiled from figures 
supplied by the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United States 
Department of Justice. Not all the statistics are available by months, so that 
it has not been possible to present the figures on a calendar-year basis; they are, 
therefore, shown on that of the United States fiscal year, July 1-June 30. The 
column headed “‘Deportable Aliens Destined to Canada” covers persons permitted 
to return to Canada in lieu of deportation proceedings. 


13.—Presumed Permanent Movement of Population between Canada and the 
United States, Years Ended June 30, 1940-49 


4 Nore.—Figures for 1933-34 are given at p. 168 of the 1942 Year Book; for 1935-39 at p. 184 of the 1948-49 
edition. 


(a a ST IT TSS 
ee a eT 


From United States to Canada 


Deportable 
Year Ended June 30— U.S. Citizens Aliens Aliens Aliens 
Entering Entering Deported Destined Total! 
Canada Canada to Canada to 
: Canada 

No. No. No. No. No. 

GA) MRS eon roe tere 2,695 769 1,503 3,981 8,948 
IY. Ts SOR 5, Sern eae Pra eny ACeM ec 3h Shull 835 957 2,453 7,576 
1 AY. Osh ate a i gee NP ar a a 3,413 595 631 2,187 6, 826 
OAS Bured ye meee. Se Re ee OMe WEES oc 2,053 439 464 2,3502 5,306 
UY, et EO UE A: MCs Berens 2,282 451 665 3,5002 6,898 
LOD Re See en anit omre tees 2,260 567 474 2, 6002 5,901 
G4 Gi cate oe tas Si eaerecoe oe 4,624 745 672 2, 8002 8, 8412 
GAY. fe 6, og gn a rie RE Soy eA 5,386 861 954 3, 6002 10,8012 
[QAR seer eels, Bacete SG 4,880 1,055 887 2, 0002 8, 8222 
[G49 seep ey See ce coh ea ore aters 3,698 1,233 869 1, 8002 7, 6002 

From Canada to United States Net 

Movement 
Immigrant | U.S. Citizens Persons ay ist 

Aliens from Returning Deported Total C. add 
Canada from Canada | from Canada ay apes 

No. No. No. No. No. 

HOA (Eee oiler occ sre cctat er eistavertatoves 10, 806 4,264 113 15,183 —6,235 
LGA TR ROA Bak Chokes a. 11,280 Sroie 79 14,931 —7,355 
ON n.3 ay SOD ORR OE Ee eae 10,450 4,725 107 15, 282. —8,456 
OAS A Mee re rae ache e eorate aien 9,571 4,892 78 14,541 —9,235 
WOM d res ores soos eee ees manele 9,821 4,743 69 14, 633 —7,735 
W045 see cae Non enn my. oe as oe 11,079 5,138 188 16,405 —10,504 
OA GPRD ner aay Were ast amnesic were ond 20, 434 6,769 414 2TONG —18,776 
1047 Sanh 2. Peete cs nrss oe 23,467 5,003 589 29,059 —18, 258 
eT Ee Stor RBS Necro RES eRe aoe 24,788 4,946 512 30, 246 —21,424 
D4 SR peel gey Wa rerskel oorctonts sroutions Gaisiess 25, 156 5,787 425 31,368 —23,768 


1 Figures do not include U.S.A. citizens who have entered Canada on permits and have applied for 
permission to remain in the country. Total U.S.A. immigrants arriving in Canada given in Table 2, 
p. 148, include this class. 2 Hstimated. 3 Figures for 1949 include Newfoundland. 
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PART IT.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP* 


EARLY NATURALIZATION PROCEDURE AND EVENTS LEADING 
UP TO THE CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP ACT 


In the years prior to 1763, aliens had no political rights in Canada because 
_kings were so sparing of their privileges that naturalization was seldom granted. 
_ Naturalization was given as a reward for a very meritorious service or deed and only 
by “‘lettres de nationalité” or “lettres de bourgeoisie”. This is the reason no law on 
naturalization or nationality is found in France during that period and up to the 
time of the cession of Canada to England. 


After the cession of Canada in 1763 the inhabitants, by the fact of conquest, 
became British subjects and were subjected to the common law of England. 
By this law, which was modified and extended by later statutes (see p. 154), every 
person born within the Dominions of the Crown, no matter whether of British 
or foreign parents, and in the latter case whether the parents were settled or merely 
temporarily sojourning in the country, was considered British. Also, all persons 
being children or grandchildren of British parents, though born in a foreign State, 
were considered British subjects, owing their allegiance to and entitled to 
the protection of the Sovereign. The only exceptions were: children of foreign 
ambassadors (whose fathers carried their own nationality with them) and children 
born to foreigners during the hostile occupation of any part of the territories of 
England. 


It is seen that, in the years since Confederation, Canada has advanced in 
citizenship matters from a status wherein citizenship and the right to legislate 
on citizenship matters was almost non-existent to a condition to-day wherein there 
is practically complete sovereighty in respect to Canadian citizenship and the 
authority to legislate thereon. 


For many years before and after Confederation doubt existed as to what 
class of persons had become British subjects. The Act of the British Parliament 
13 Geo. II, c. 7, provided for the naturalization of “foreigners who have resided 
or shall reside seven years or more in any of His Majesty’s Colonies in America, — 
and shall not have been absent more than two months at any one time during the 
said seven years, and shall take and subscribe the Oaths, and make, repeat and 
subscribe the Declaration appointed by 1 Geo. I, ¢. 13 and make and subscribe 
the Profession of the Christian belief, appointed by I William and Mary, c..13, 
before a Judge of the Colony, and receive the Sacrament in some Protestant Con- 
gregation in Great Britain or some of the said Colonies in America, shall be deemed 
Your Majesty’s Natural born Subjects to all intents”. 


Although this Act was passed before the cession of Canada to Great Britain, 
it later had a considerable bearing on the status of many inhabitants of Lower 
Canada, for since 1763 there had been a considerable immigration to Quebec of 
Europeans born outside the Dominions of Great Britain. People falling within 
this class had petitioned Lieutenant-Governor Clarke in March, 1792, asking that 
the doubts regarding their rights be removed. The question was referred to the 
British Law Officers and their opinion was that only those foreigners naturalized 
upon the terms of the Act quoted above or at the time of the Cession were capable 

of voting at the elections or of being elected members of the Assembly. 


* Prepared in the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch under the direction of Laval Fortier, 
_ Deputy Minister, Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 
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Naturalization being an attribution of the Crown, that privilege was jealously 
guarded and authority was always denied to Colonies to pass Naturalization Acts. 
On June 5, 1832, however, His Majesty sanctioned an Act of Legislation of Lower 
Canada (I Will. IV, c. 53) passed at the solicitation of many inhabitants, real 
estate or office holders in the Province, confirming them in all rights and privileges 
of British subjects by birth, and in order to quiet any doubt as to their status as 
British subjects. 


By the same Act the same privileges were extended to any other person actually 
domiciled in the Province of Lower Canada who might have been residing seven 
years in this or any of His Majesty’s Dominions and might have held real estate. 
The only formality to naturalization was the taking of the Oath of Allegiance before 
a Clerk of the Peace in the district. This last Act appeared to be complete in that 
it dictated the procedure for naturalization much along the lines of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1906, c. 77, but for the appearance before a Judge. It was 
the duty of the Clerk of the Peace to keep registers of the naturalization and to 
supply copies to the Secretary of the Province together with lists of all the names of 
the persons so naturalized. It provided also for the fee, the issue of conte and 
prosecution in cases of offences against the Act. 


However, like all other Imperial Acts, it referred to a special class of persons 
which shows that, up to the union of Lower and Upper Canada, naturalization was 
granted only by special Act applicable to certain classes of people and that the 
procedure consisted merely in the taking of the Oath of Allegiance; the main quali- 
fication being bona fide residence in the Dominions concerned. 


In England, under the common law, British nationality was acquired only 
by birth within the United Kingdom. It amply responded to the needs of the 
- Saxons, owing to the isolation of the British Isles and the difficulty of relations 
with the exterior. After the Conquest and the beginning of territorial and com- 
mercial expansion, the relations with the continent were facilitated, immigration 
began and numerous children were born abroad to British subjects. It was then 
that the first objections were raised to naturalization by birth within the Kingdom 
only, as persons born abroad could not inherit, in England, the estates of their 
British parents. A statute, in the year 1850 (25 Edw. III, Stat. 2) granted British 
nationality to children born abroad to British subjects in order to enable them to 
inherit, but it was only in 1708 that Queen Anne (7 Anne, c. 5) gave those new 
British subjects all rights and privileges attached to English nationality. 


Naturalization is now the modern mode of acquisition of nationality and can 
be traced back through the ages to the ancient times when naturalization could be 
attained by straight purchase. Until 1844, the kings of England granted rights 
and privileges of British nationality to foreigners, but only in certain circumstances 
and for recognized meritorious services, and those grants applied only to one person 
or groups of persons. It was in 1844 that the United Kingdom first passed naturali- 
zation legislation. The British North America Act confirmed the power of Canada 
to legislate in this matter, and the first Naturalization Act was adopted in Canada 
in 1870. It copied in its entirety the Imperial Act, but gave the rights and privileges 
to aliens within Canada only. The procedure at that time consisted of filing with 
the court a declaration of three years continuous residence in Canada and an Oath 
of Allegiance. The certificate of naturalization was granted by a judge. 
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On many occasions before 1915, the British Dominions discussed, at London, 
the question of nationality in order to come to a mutual understanding of the 
circumstances under which naturalization in any Dominion would be recognized 
in any place of the British Empire. Up to 1915, the naturalization in the United 
Kingdom, as well as in any of the Dominions, conferred rights and privileges of 
British nationality only in that part of the Empire where it was granted. 


At the Inter-Colonial Conference of 1907 the Dominions insisted on a uni- 
formity of naturalization for the whole Empire, rather than an Act which would 
force them to recognize as a British subject by naturalization a person who, for 
some reason, would never have been naturalized by them. Consequently, the 
United Kingdom adopted the British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act, 1914, 
-which came into force on Jan. 1, 1915: Canada followed immediately and the other 
Dominions in later years. 


The Naturalization Act, 1914, and its subsequent amendments, which remained 
in force until Dec. 31, 1946, was patterned after the British N ationality and Status 
of Aliens Act, 1914, the difference being in the procedure only. 


The Act of 1914, commonly called the Imperial Act, conferred the status of 
world-wide British nationality. In effect, it removed Canada from colonial status 
in respect to naturalization and gave British subjects in Canada precisely the same 
_ status as that held by British subjects in other parts of the British Empire. 


The foregoing action represented a major step in naturalization in Canada and 
resulted in 1914, in the establishment of the Naturalization Branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State, at Ottawa. Prior to that time, naturalization had 
been administered locally by the various courts throughout: Canada. These 
courts issued the certificates and merely filed returns half-yearly with the Department 
of the Secretary of State. The issue of certificates of naturalization had not been 
centralized at Ottawa and it was not until the passing of the Naturalization Act, 
1914, that there was full federal control of the administration of naturalization 
in Canada. ~ 


. In the course of time, and particularly after the Second World War, there — 

was a growing feeling that Canadians should be identified officially as such. With 
this in mind, a Bill was drawn up in which the term “Canadian citizen” was used 
for the first time in relation to naturalization. This Bill, the objective of which 
was to create a Canadian citizenship, was approved by Parliament in 1946 and 
became effective by proclamation on Jan. 1, 1947. By this legislation all previous 
Naturalization Acts in force in Canada were repealed; this included the Canadian 
Nationals Act, c. 21, R.S.C. 1927. (See Section 1, pp. 155-161, for details of the 
Canadian Citizenship Act.) 


Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


On Jan. 1, 1947, there came into force the Canadian Citizenship Act. By 
this legislation all previous Naturalization Acts in force in Canada were repealed; 
this included the Canadian Nationals Act, c. 21, R.S.C. 1927. The purpose of 
_ the Act is to give a clear and simple definition of Canadian citizenship and to provide 
an underlying community of status for all the people of Canada that will help to 
bind them together as Canadians. Heretofore, the only definition of Canadian 
citizenship was to be found in the Immigration Act, and that was a limited one, 
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for it defined citizenship only for purposes of immigration. Now, for the first 
time in Canada’s history, there is a clear definition of Canadian citizenship in the 
sense of being nationals of Canada. 


An important administrative change occurred on Jan. 18, 1950, with the 
establishment of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, under a separate 
Ministry. By this change, the administration of Canadian citizenship was trans- 
ferred from the Department of the Secretary of State to the new Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. This change has enabled the Citizenship Branch 
and the Immigration Branch to work out together many problems of mutual interest, 
their administrative work being so closely related. ‘The change has had the addi- 
tional effect of bringing citizenship to the status of a separate department wherein 
it is possible to advance materially the scientific planning of education and training 
in respect to the value and the importance of citizenship in Canada. 


By c. 29 of the Statutes of 1950, certain amendments were made to the Canadian 
Citizenship Act and these amendments came into force by Proclamation on July 20, 
1950. The principal purposes of the amendments are to provide for the position of 
children born in Canada to foreign diplomats; to expedite granting of certificates 
to persons who lost Canadian citizenship through marriage or otherwise; the recog- 
nition of adopted and legitimated persons; definition of the terms British subject 
and Commonwealth citizen; the position of the citizens of the Republic of Ireland; 
the continuation, under the Canadian Citizenship Act, of naturalization proceedings 
commenced before Jan. 1, 1947; the clarification of certain sections of the Act; 
and to give the Minister discretionary power in granting certificates of citizenship. 
The changes occasioned by these amendments will be integrated into the paragraphs 
that follow. 


Natural-born Canadian Citizens.—The Canadian Citizenship Act, 1947, 
defines clearly the status of natural-born Canadians before and after the coming 
into force of the Act. It covers those persons born in and outside Canada. Pro- 
vision is also made for the citizenship of a Canadian-born person born abroad, 
out of wedlock. Such a person is a Canadian citizen if his mother was born in 
Canada, or on a Canadian ship, or was a British subject with Canadian domicile, 
and had not become an alien. Heretofore, a person in that category had no claim to 
Canadian citizenship. A person born abroad of a Canadian parent before the 
commencement of the Canadian Citizenship Act, 1947, is not deemed to have the 
status of a Canadian citizen, unless he has been lawfully admitted to Canada for 
permanent residence, or is a minor. A person born abroad of a Canadian parent 
after the new Act came into force is a Canadian citizen, but there is a proviso that 
his birth must be registered at a Canadian consulate, or with the Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, within two years after its occurrence, or within such extended 
period as may be authorized in special cases by the Minister, if his parents wish him 
to retain Canadian citizenship. In addition, a Canadian born outside Canada, 
either before or after the commencement of this Act, ceases to be a Canadian citizen 
unless within one year after he reaches the age of 21 he files a declaration of retention 
of Canadian citizenship and, if he is also a citizen of a country other than Canada 
(dual nationality), he divests himself of such nationality by declaration of alienage 
or otherwise. In special cases, the Minister may extend the time during which any 
such person may assert his Canadian citizenship and divest himself of the other 
nationality or citizenship. One of the important features of the new Act, with respect 
to which the procedure is set out in the Regulations, is that which permits a natural- 
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born Canadian citizen to apply for a certificate of proof of Canadian citizenship. 
Many Canadians travel abroad these days and many of them reside abroad for a 
number of years. They, in particular, may wish to have certificates identifying 
them as Canadian citizens. But any Canadian, whether he intends to travel or 

_ stay at home, may apply to the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration for a 
certificate of Canadian citizenship and obtain one upon the payment of a fee of $1. 

_ This is something quite new and a distinct departure from the former procedure. 
Under previous Acts, there was no provision for the issue of certificates of proof 
to Canadian citizens or British subjects, as their birth certificates were deemed to 
be sufficient evidence of their status. 


British Subjects, Commonwealth Citizens, Citizens of the Republic 
_ of Ireland and Canadian Citizens.—British subjects, as distinct from Canadian 
citizens, have their status defined under the new Act. It should be explained that, 
under previous Acts, persons born or naturalized within the British Commonwealth 
were officially designated as British subjects. Officially, a Canadian could not 
describe himself as a Canadian citizen; the term was ‘British subject’. This was 
one of the principal reasons why the Act was passed, viz., to permit a Canadian to 
call himself a Canadian. The authority for this procedure is found in Sect. 3 of 
the new Act, which reads:— 
‘Where a person is required to state or declare his national status, any person 
who is a Canadian citizen under this Act, shall state or declare himself to be a 


Canadian citizen and his statement or declaration to that effect shall be a good 
and sufficient compliance with such requirement.” 


Although the designation, British subject, will be dropped in future, insofar 
as it applies to Canadians, this does not mean that a Canadian loses the status of a 
British subject or a Commonwealth citizen. Section 21 of the New Act reads that 
a Canadian citizen is a British subject. ° 


The status of citizens of Ireland is set out in subsection (3) of Sect. 23 of the 
Act, as amended, reading as follows: “23. (3) Any law of Canada, including this 
Act, and any regulation made under the authority of any law of Canada shall, 
unless it otherwise provides, have effect in relation to a citizen of the Republic of 
Ireland who is not a British subject in like manner as it has effect in relation to a 
British subject”’. 


It should be emphasized that the rights of non-Canadian British subjects have 
not been changed or infringed upon by the new Act. They will continue to have the 
right to vote, to obtain old age pensions, and the right of permanent entry after 
_ five years’ residence in Canada. But they are not Canadian citizens until they have 
_ established -a residence of five years in Canada. Those who have that residence 

at the commencement of the Act are Canadian citizens, and those who attain it 
after that date must apply for certificates of citizenship before being granted the 
_ status of Canadian citizens. 


However, any British subject, whether or not he is a Canadian citizen, may 

apply for a certificate of citizenship. The British subject who is not a Canadian 

_ citizen may apply for a certificate direct to the Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 

gration or, alternatively, he may apply to the court of the district in which he resides. 

If the Minister is in any doubt as to the qualifications of the person who applies 
direct to him, he may refer the case to the court for consideration. 
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Canadian Citizens other than Natural-born.—Under Sect. 9 of the 
Act, naturalized persons and British subjects who had Canadian domicile before 
the commencement of this Act are Canadian citizens and may obtain a Canadian 
Citizenship Certificate upon payment of $1. Sect. 9 also defines the status as 
Canadian citizens of women and children, other than natural-born, and the manner 
in which they would have acquired Canadian citizenship. 


Reinstatement of Persons of Canadian Origin Naturalized Outside of 
Canada.—By the amendment of July 20, 1950, the Minister may, in his discretion, 
grant a certificate of citizenship to a person who was a natural-born Canadian 
citizen, or who was a British subject of Canadian origin, and who ceased to be a 
Canadian citizen or a British subject by naturalization outside of Canada, or for 
any reason other than marriage, if such person applies for a certificate of citizenship. 
The application is made direct to the Department and the qualifications are con- 
tinuous residence in Canada for a period of one year immediately preceding the date 
of the application, and certain other general qualifications. 


Status and Procedure of Non-Canadians to Canadian Citizenship.—In 
Sect. 10 (1) of the Act will be found the provisions which apply to the granting of 
citizenship to a person who is not a Canadian citizen. Although the word ‘alien’ 
is not used in the subsection, nevertheless its principal purpose is to define the 
circumstances under which an alien may apply for and be granted a certificate of 
citizenship. ‘The application is‘made to a court, and whereas the alien must apply 
to the court, the British subject has the option of applying to the court or direct to 
the Minister. Furthermore, the alien must commence his application by filing a 
Declaration of Intention, which the British subject is not required to do. 


The applicant for a certificate of citizenship may file his application at any time 
after his admission to Canada, and after he has attained the age of 18 years, in the 
form of a Declaration of Intention in the office of the clerk of the court of the district 
in which he resides. He must then wait not less than one year before filing with the 
court his application for a decision that he is qualified for citizenship. In any case, 
when he files his final application, he must satisfy the court that he has had a residence 
of one year in Canada immediately prior to the date of filing the application, and 
a further period of four years in Canada during the six years immediately preceding 
the date of the application, making a total residence of five years. In the case of 
an applicant who has served outside of Canada in the Armed Forces of Canada 
during time of war, or where the applicant is the wife of and resides in Canada with ~ 
a Canadian citizen, a residence of only one year immediately preceding the date 
of the application is required. 


In addition to the requirements of residence the applicant must satisfy the 
judge that he has been lawfully admitted to Canada for permanent residence; that 
he is of good character; that he has an adequate knowledge of English or French 
(knowledge of language is not necessary if he has resided continuously in Canada 
for more than 20 years—the 20-year clause is new); that he has an adequate know- 
ledge of the responsibilities of Canadian citizenship, and that he intends, if his 
application is granted, either to reside permanently in Canada or to enter or continue 
in the public service of Canada or of a province thereof. 


When the judge has given his decision, the papers and the decision are for- 
warded to the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. He may, in his discretion, 
grant a certificate of citizenship. When a certificate is granted, it is forwarded to 
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the Clerk of the Court, who then notifies the applicant to appear in court for the 


purpose of taking the Oath of Allegiance and Declaration of Renunciation of Foreign 
Allegiance and receiving his certificate of citizenship. 


Status of Married Women.—One of the important changes in the new Act is 
_ the citizenship emancipation of married women. Hitherto, an alien woman marrying 
a British subject became a British subject. Contrariwise, a woman of British 
nationality who married an alien, and acquired his nationality upon marriage, 
ceased to be a British subject. In fact, prior to 1932, a woman of British nationality - 
who married an alien lost British nationality regardless of whether or not she acquired 
her husband’s nationality. Under the new law all this is changed. A Canadian 
woman does not lose Canadian citizenship upon marriage to an alien, and an alien 
woman who marries a Canadian does not, by reason of the marriage, become a 
Canadian citizen. In the former case, if she has acquired her husband’s nationality, 
the married woman may divest herself of Canadian citizenship by filing with the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration a declaration of alienage and she shall 
_ thereupon cease to be a Canadian citizen. In the latter case, an alien woman must 
apply to the court for a certificate of citizenship. The only concession is that a 
residence of only one year in Canada is required. 


In the past, married women were classed with minors, lunatics and idiots as 
persons under disability. They could not become naturalized or control their 
national status as independent persons, except in very special circumstances. 
These disabilities have been removed and under the new Act married women have 
equal status with men. 


Status of Minors, Foundlings, Posthumous Births, etc.—Under Sect. 10 
(5) of the Act, a certificate of citizenship may be granted to a minor child of a 
person to whom a certificate of citizenship is, or has been, granted under the Act 
on the application of that person if the person is the responsible parent of the 
child, if the child was born before the date of the grant of the certificate and has been 
lawfully admitted to Canada for permanent residence. Under Sect. 11 (3), the 
Minister may, in his discretion, grant a certificate to a minor in any special case 
whether or not the conditions of the Act have been complied with. For the first 
time, a Canadian Act on nationality or citizenship defines the status of a deserted 
infant; under previous Acts there was no mention of the status of a deserted child. 
Under the new Act, it is provided that every foundling, who is or was first found as 
a deserted infant in Canada, shall, until the contrary is proved, be deemed to have 
been born in Canada. Another new provision in the Act is the case of a child born 
after the death of his father. For purposes of definition of natural-born Canadian 
citizens, the child shall be deemed to have been born immediately before the death 
of the father. 


Children of Diplomatic Representatives in Canada.—By the amendment 
of July 20, 1950, there is a new provision, Sect. 2, ss. (2), which excludes from the 
Status of natural-born Canadian citizens the children born in Canada of parents 
who are the diplomatic or consular representatives of foreign countries in Canada, 
or who are employees in the service of these representatives. It was proposed that 
it would not be appropriate to permit children who come within this category to 
be designated as Canadians by birth. The effective date of this amendment is 
Jan, 1, 1947. 
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Adopted or Legitimated Children.—Another new departure in Canadian 
Legislation, effective July 20, 1950, is the amendment, Sect. 11 (2), under the terms 
of which certificates of Canadian citizenship may be granted to adopted or legiti- 
mated children if the adopter, or the legally recognized father, is a Canadian citizen. 


Under Sect. 11 (1) of the Act, a certificate may be granted for the purpose of 
removing any doubts as to whether the person to whom it-is granted is a Canadian 
citizen, and it is specifically provided that the granting of the certificate shall not 
be deemed to establish that the person to whom it is granted was not previously a 


Canadian citizen. 


Protection of Status Prior to the Canadian Citizenship Act.—Sect. 44 
of the Act provides that notwithstanding the repeal of the Naturalization Act and 
the Canadian Nationals Act, the Canadian Citizenship Act is not to be construed 
or interpreted as depriving any person who is a Canadian national, a British subject 
or an alien as defined in the said Acts, or in any other law in force in Canada, of the 
national status he possesses at the time of the coming into force of this Act. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—A Canadian citizen who, when outside of 
Canada and not under a disability, by any voluntary and formal act, other than 
marriage, acquires the nationality or citizenship of a country, other than Canada, 
shall cease to be a Canadian citizen. This is the usual way in which Canadian 
citizenship is lost. This does not apply, however, where the nationality or citizen- 
ship acquired is that of a country at war with Canada at the time of the acquisition 
but, in such a case, the Minister may, in his discretion, order that the Canadian 
citizen shall cease to be a Canadian citizen either at the date of the said acquisition 
or at the date of the Order as the Minister may therein direct. 


A Canadian citizen who, when in Canada, acquires the nationality or citizenship 
of a foreign country by any voluntary and formal act, other than marriage, shall 
cease to be a Canadian citizen, in the discretion of the Governor in Council upon 
report from the Minister. This is an amendment to the Canadian Citizenship Act 
which came into force on July 20, 1950. There are other causes, such as service in 
the Armed Forces of a country when it is at war with Canada; a minor child who 
acquires a foreign citizenship with his responsible parent; or a woman who acquires 
her alien husband’s nationality and files a declaration of alienage. The minor child 
who loses Canadian citizenship through his parent, may, within one year of attaining 
his twenty-first year, file a declaration of retention of Canadian citizenship, and he 
shall, thereupon, again become a Canadian citizen. 


A Canadian citizen, other than natural-born or one who has served in the 
Armed Forces of Canada in time of war, ceases to be a Canadian citizen after a 
residence of at least six consecutive years outside Canada, except in specific cases 
wherein the principle of maintenance of some connection with Canada is proved. 
There is authority, however, to extend the period of residence outside Canada for 
more than six years, by registration with an officer duly authorized under the 
regulations and the issue of a certificate of extension. 


Revocation of Citizenship.—The revocatign procedure which obtained under 
the Naturalization Act has been carried forward into the new Act. This provides 
for the establishment of a revocation Commissioy to inquire into and report upon 
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the proposed revocation of certificates of citizenship. Revocation can take place 
only by Order of the Governor in Council, upon recommendation of the Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration. Revocation proceedings may be instituted on the 
grounds of residence outside of Canada for not less than six years; trading with the 
enemy during time of war; false representation or fraud, or the concealment of 

material circumstances at the time of naturalization; disaffection or disloyalty to 
His Majesty, while out of Canada or, if in Canada, the naturalized citizen has been 
convicted of treason or sedition by a competent court. 


The Oath of Allegiance.—In conformity with the new conception of Canadian 
citizenship as defined in the Act, the form of Oath of Allegiance has been changed. 
Under the Naturalization Act it read as follows:— 


“‘T (AB) swear by Almighty God that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance 
to His Majesty King George the Sixth, his Heirs and Successors, according to law. 
So help me God.’’ 


Under the new Act, the Oath has been altered to read:— 


“T (AB) swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty 
King George the Sixth, his Heirs and Successors, according to law, and that I will 
faithfully observe the laws of Canada and fulfil my duties as a Canadian citizen. 
So help me God.”’ 
Canadian Citizenship Ceremonies.—One of the significant innovations in 
the new Act is the ceremonies attendant upon the presentation of certificates of 
citizenship at special sittings of the courts. Machinery has been set up by which 
the courts across the country will be given every assistance possible in the arrange- 
ment of ceremonies in connection with the presentation of certificates of citizenship. 


It is planned, also, to provide the newcomer to Canada with special facilities 
for training and education in the fundamentals of citizenship and a manual on 
Canadian citizenship will be issued to the alien when he files his Declaration of 
Intention. 


(A summary of this Act is given at pp. 1178-1184 of the 1948-49 Year Book.) 


The Canadian Citizenship Branch.—The Canadian Citizenship Branch of 
the Department of Citizenship and Immigration is responsible for the co-ordination 
of citizenship training undertaken by provincial Departments of Education, national 
organizations or private societies throughout Canada; the encouragement of foreign- 
language organizations and other societies in their efforts to aid the newcomer; 
and the provision of basic training materials for the use of all agencies establishing 
citizenship training classes. 


In order to carry out these functions, the Canadian Citizenship Branch has 
been organized into three divisions, each administered by a Director and an Assistant 
-Director—the Liaison Division, the Information Division and the Research 
Division. 

Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


Tables 1 and 2 show the number of citizenship certificates granted in each year 
since the Canadian Citizenship Act came into force and the nationality of the 
recipients of these certificates. 
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—Citizenship Certificates Granted to Canadian-Born and Other 
British-Born Citizens, 1947-49 


Section of Act Classification 1947 1948 1949 


Sect. 39 (a)! Certificates of proof of citizenship issued to Canadians— : 
(oe) Canadians! bya birthae set melee Gee eee 2,758 LIS28) iae2) 125 
(6) Canadians: by. nature lization geet <p tete erce ee eee 4,933 | 3,626] 3,719 
(¢)- Canadians: bysmarrianses (wives) aap daee cee eae cee 841 1,564 se ras’ 
(d) Canadians by residence (British subjects)............. aFO0S 2,030 1,992 
Sect. 10 (2)2 British SUbjeChs tat ear yess eee eee cee ere i 12 80 148 
Sect. 10 (3)3 Minors whose parents have been granted Certificates....... 85 236 283 
Sect. 11 (a)4 Cerntificatessin Cascio. doubts. sect eee ae eee 20 41 41 
Sect. 11 (5) Minors ‘inispectaile Cases) asss-as.0¢ - bia tad 2. eee « set a she aya ave 49 198 253 
Sect. 11 (c)s Persons naturalized in Canada before the Act of 1914........ 1,789 1, 847 1,944 


1 (a) ‘Canadians by pide means natural-born Canadian citizens; (b) ‘Canadians by naturalization’ 
means persons who were naturalized in Canada between Jan. 1, 1915, and Dec. 31, 1946; (ec) ‘ Canadians by 
marriage means wives who automatically acquired British nationality through their husbands prior to 
Jan. 1, 1947, and were thus automatically Canadian citizens on that date; (d) ‘Canadians by residence’ means 
british subjects who had a residence of five years in Canada prior to Jan. 1, 1947, and became automatic- 


ally Canadian citizens. 2 British subjects in the classes entitled to become Canadians as defined in 
this Section and Subsection. 3 Minors whose responsible parents had been granted certificates of 
citizenship under the Canadian Citizenship Act. 4 Persons with respect to whose status as Canadian 
citizens there was a doubt. . 5 Certificates granted to minors in special cases other than Sect. 10 (3). 


$6 Persons who were naturalized locally in Canada before the date of the coming into force of the 
Naturalization Act, 1914. 


2.—Country of Origin of Aliens Granted Certificates of Citizenship Under 
the Citizenship Act, 1947 


Country of Origin 1947 1948 1949 Country of Origin 1947 1948 1949 
No No No No. No No 
PN OHINE ERO, Ben, Gee ten, One ae % 5 SJulevebanonye.2aen ooo oe 3 10 10 
ATO CHUN oe weiner ioe ere 1 1 3 | Liechtenstein............ 2 — — 
ATINGHIAL re eh hee ere: 1 4 SelM LITHUANIA esathee aes 49 106 105 
PAIS Gee ee een nce ee eee ee 301 507 A(Sel POUXCUI DOU Oeste ope 5 19 6 
Beloniime saeeean science ee 96 232 196 | Macedonia..... eae, Sees 1 5 5 
Braizilly eee aoe ee 1 — SH WINOG Wa cccrechus oe tone outers 143 286 277 
Bulloaicia premens c pirate 14 32 DOG (Palestine ro tse aren oc 4 3 2 
Cliinad see ne sethes Soke 34 276 5104) “Paraguayse ot seas ates ee — if 1 
Glam Meee cee wee oe eee — 1 Lore Peruse acai oe ere —_— 1 _ 
Czechoslovakiawa.s5)..- 0: 437 859 8582 BRolandie yer Roe eee mleooe, 2,887 2,603 
Danzer etc more eet: 4 3 Sir | ROL UU LA Lemme ees ee aie tee eee 3 1 1 
enmarld ple. wes: ee 145 209 224-\ ROU Aaa sole 320 614 594 
lDyrAT a ietoce et ga Seda en 1 1 SLC ODA ri eee dere eee 1 5 6 
Histoniagw. . face Serie: 6 15 ZOUESwedenss. sac aera 131 233 199 
GIA lar ees tate eee sta en ees 433 737 664 | Sw ritzerland ies aa Sa ean 78 127 121 
Ferancesee >. manatee 55 da TAKS ynaseier Aa eee oe 16 27 23 
Germany. 6 scone 590 1,006 911 The Netherlands........ 150 271 243 
Greece ee SS cA 61 120 1647/9 Vorkey: 2 feo. aeteee ee i! 9 13 
TET aa Ve gc a es tt 354 G23 711 | Union of Soviet Socialist 
NGS) NeiG legineta dren: one 7 5 Republies s227 sets. on 394 | 1,736 720 
Trank(Bersiaye vc. one — 1 1 | United States of America 303 508 598 
LCG. Vs a nana heel eet aed e — 1 Tle Vagoslaviaie: weno ete 194 391 392 
INE ey ook one eet ear 329 578 50d4|_ Stateless: s,s o. niece tees 4 24 22 
Janae ik «Cure eee = evil 548 | - | ——— | ————. 
JUUNAGR cscs Spee itea ee 7 13 12 TotalSses..csioe cee 6,000 | 18,038 | 11,991 


CHAPTER VI.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


CONSPECTUS 
Pace PAGE 
Section 1. CoLLECTION OF VITAL STa- Section 7. NatuRAL INCREASE......... 189 
URS TEC Oey SOSA ere einai ie ae 163 92 
- Section 2. SuMMARY oF ViTALSratistics. 163 Re ee ei ees ee ia 
SECTION e Sale aale a Lire TABLES..... a Subsection 2. Dissolutions of Marriage 
’ Seco 5 aren PDEs ONS Ts ye + ORTe Rios 177 CDR OKCES A AIA eee lee ak 197 
Subsection 1. General Mortality [a ea tor: Section 9. Virau Statistics or YUKON 
Subsection 2. Infant Mortality........ 182 AND THE NorRTtHWEST TERRITORIES.... 197 
Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality..... 187 Suction 10. Virau Statistics or New- 
Section 6, COMMUNICABLE DISEASES... 189 FOUNDLAND PRIOR TO UNION.......... 198 


Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Collection of Vital Statistics 


The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered broadly at 
pp. 185-188 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


A review of the collection of vital statistics in Newfoundland prior to union 
with Canada is presented at pp. 197-198 of the 1950 Year Book. The principal 
vital statistics for Newfoundland before union are given in Section 10 of this 
Chapter pending incorporation with the statistics for the other provinces. 


Classification of Vital Statistics.—Until 1944 vital statistics were all 
classified by place of occurrence. In that year, however, the classification of births 
and deaths by residence was begun, births being classified by the residence of the 
mother. A number of special tabulations by residence have been made for a few 
years prior to 1944; in Tables 1 to 4 and in Tables 11, 12, 13, 23, 24 and 35 the 

figures are shown for the five-year average 1941-45. Marriages, on the other hand, 
are classified by place of occurrence. 


Section 2.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


| Tables 1 to 6 give a summary of the vital statistics of Canada and the provinces 
for the years 1941 to 1948. 


In comparing the birth. death and marriage rates of the provinces, it is useful 
to bear in mind that part of the differences observed may be due to differences in 
the sex and age distribution of their populations. Similarly, changes in these rates 
“may be due partly to changes in this distribution. These remarks also apply to 
‘international comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates. Over the past 15 
years, the death rate in British Columbia has been rising, while in Ontario it has 
been more or less stable, with the result that, though 15 years ago the death rate 
in Ontario was considerably higher than in British Columbia, at present their rates 


* Revised in the Health and Welfare Division, Vital Statistics Section, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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are about equal. This does not mean, however, that the mortality rates at each 
age have risen in British Columbia. On the contrary, they have been falling. 
The death rate for the population as a whole has been rising because the increasing 
proportion of population in the higher age groups has more than outweighed the 
fall in the mortality rates at each age. 


1.—Live Births and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1945-48, 
with Averages, 1941-45 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Year PEL | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | Bic: | Canada 


LIVE BIRTHS 


Av. 1941-45....| 2,187 | 15,082 | 12,961 | 98,153 | 77,506 | 15,782 | 18,492 | 18,908 | 17,685 | 276,756 
Ie Seem eeee or 2,258 | 15,527 | 13,693 | 104,283 | 78,974 | 16,253 | 18.926 | 19,939 | 18,877 || 288,730 
194.6 oe sa ererecs cies 2,793 | 17,914 | 16,274 | 111,285 | 97,446 | 18,794 | 21,433 | 22,184 | 22,609 || 330,732 
194 7 eerie 2,992 | 19,265 | 17,771 | 115,553 | 108,853 | 20,409 | 23,334 | 24,631 | 26,286 | 359,094 
IDES Meyers 2,842 | 17,791 | 17,279 | 114,709 | 104,195 | 18,870 | 21,562 | 24,075 | 25,984 || 347,307 


RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 


Av. 1941-45....| 23-8 25-1 28-0 28-5 19-8 21-6 21-6 23°6 19-8 23°5 


LOAD cere tte cnene 24-5 25-0 29-3 29-3 19-7 22-1 22-4 24-1 19-9 23-9 
L94G Rode sete ee 29-7 29-3 33-9 30-7 23°8 25-9 25-7 27-6 22°5 26-9 
WAT sie eee oe 31-8 31-0 36-2 31-1 26-0 27-5 27-7 30-0 25-2 28-6 
948% ieee sea 30-6 28-0 34-4 30:3 24-2 24-9 25-2 28-5 24-0 27-0 


2.—Deaths and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1945-48, 
with Averages, 1941-45 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Year PEL | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada 


DEATHS 
Av. 1941-45.... 967 | 6,313 | 5,009 | 34,312 | 39,715 | 6,601] 6,504 | 6,346 | 9,830 || 115,097 
DOA Oe ayecte cers. di 888 | 5,625 | 4,865 | 33,348 | 39,499 | 6,550 | 6,429 | 6,454 | 9,756 || 113,414 
L946 Ge afesttss 874 | 6,046] 4,866 | 33,690 | 39,758 | 6,537 | 6,422 | 6,601 | 10,137 || 114,931 
ROA Thee catass teasers 1,020 | 6,009 | 4,832 | 33,708 | 41,619 | 6,771 | 6,610 | 6,543 | 10,618 | 117,725 
VQAS Re. crete Paterens 887 | 6,097 | 4,959 | 33,603 | 42,364 | 6,675 | 6,496 | 6,987 | 11,316 || 119,384 


RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 


Av. 1941-45....} 10-5 10-5 10-8 10-0 10-2 9-0 7:6 7-9 10-4 9-8 
194 Det cies wee 9-7 9-1 10-4 9-4 Woe: 8-9 7:6 7:8 10-3 9-4 
194 Oss) Setroe ees 9-3 9-9 10-1 9-3 9-7 9-0 U7 8-2 10-1 9-4 
LDA (ai tas. oot 10-9 9e7, 9-8 9-1 oy 9-1 7:9 8-0 10-2 9-4 
1043 Sy eters 9-5 9-6 o9 8-9 9-9 8-8 7:6 8:3 10-5 9-3 
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3.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1945-48, 
with Averages, 1941-45 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Year PEL | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | BiG: | Canada - 
EXCESS OF BIRTHS.OVER DEATHS 
Av. 1941-45....) 1,220 | 8,769 | 7,952 | 68,841 | 37,791] 9,181 ) 11,988 | 12,562) 8,355 )' 161,659 


ES oe 1,370 | 9,902 | 8,828 | 70,935 | 39,475 | 9,703 | 12,497 | 18,485 | 9,121] 175,316 
CO See 1,919 | 11,868 | 11,408 | 77,595 | 57,688 | 12,257 | 15,011 | 15,583 | 12,472} 215,801 
Teale srs s/s sia 1,972 | 13,256 | 12,939 | 81,845 | 67,234 | 13,638 | 16,724 | 18,088 | 15,673 | 241,369 
ES) 5.5 Se 1,955 | 11,694 | 12,320 | 81,106 | 61,831 | 12,195 | 15,066 | 17,088 | 14,668 | 227,928 
RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 
Av. 1941-45....] 13-3 14-6 17-2 18-5 9-6 12-6 14-0 15-7 9-4 13-7 
BIRO) eters) 3 Gs. vi2 6's 14-8 15-9 18-9 19-9 9-8 13-2 14-8 16-3 9-6 14-5 
LORS 20-4 19-4 23°8 21-4 14-1 16-9 18-0 19-4 12-4 17-5 
ese eee 20-9 21-3 26-4 22-0 16-1 18-4 19-8 22-0 15-0 19-2 
Sires acs 21-1 18-4 24-5 | 21-4 14:3 16-1 17-6 20-2 13-5 17-7 


4.—Infant Mortality! and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1945-48, 
with Averages, 1941-45 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Year lego & | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. | B.C. | Canada 
INFANT DEATHS 
Av. 1941-45....} 114 870 956 | 6,705 | 3,265 807 862 829 686 |] 15,094 
TAGs. 5 . 102 823 966 | 6,464] 38,2091 781 824 862 792 || 14,823 
Co Seaton 97 g22 | 1,066 | 6,110 | 3,653 885 | 1,004 945 852 || 15,434 
ia 135 840 | 1,041 |: 6.583 | 3.914 931 | 1.018 915 959 || 16,336 
‘(COS rae 97 695 | 1,047 | 6.211 | 3,684 765 867 930 868 || 15,164 
RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS 
Av. 1941-45....| 52 58 74 68 42 51 47 44 39 55 
ae 45 53 71 62 41 48 44 43 42 51 
ee 35 46 66 5B 37 47 47 43 38 47 
eres 45 44 59 57 36 46 44 37 36 45 
. Geeligegaeala 34 39 61 5A 35 41 40 39 33 44 


1 Under one year of age. 
5.—Maternal Deaths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1945-48 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Nase Deaths 
3 MATERNAL DEATHS of Unmarried 


Mothers 
Item So — 
Rae. 
P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. ||Canada|| No. of 
Total 
Beate ear sss 6 24 25 256 1 EFI 31 49 48 50 660 38 5-76 
1D aS 6 28 34 229 160 32 36 32 38 595 39 6-55 
OT) Se eee 6 20 25 259 129 23 38 22 32 554 34 6-14 
nS 5 a ela ta 3 19 23 232 125 28 22 29 29 510 37 7°25 
Per 1,000 
RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS Illegitimate 
Live Births 
LES ell ae 2-7 1-5 1-8 2°5 2-2 1-9 2-6 2-4 2-6 2°3 2-9 
ES ee 2-1 1-6 ed 2-1 vey lh so bay sy, 1-4 1-7 1-8 2-9 
TE ae ee ee 2-0 1-0 1-4 2-2 1-2 1-1 1-6 0-9 1-2 1-5 2-3 
Oe i Rees a 1-1 1-1 1:3 2°0 1-2 1-5 1-0 1-2 1-1 1-5 2°5 
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6.— Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1945-48, with 
Averages, 1941-45 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Nortr.—Classified by place of occurrence. 


Year JP Shel oat INS N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada! 
MARRIAGES 
Av. 1941-45... 686 6,302 4,433 | 33,126 | 38,042 7,295 6,541 7,977 9,535 113, 936 
1945 yn5.54 as 680 5,992 4,491 | 33,211 | 34,137 6,579 6,369 7,310 9,262 108,031 
194 G ae ye ence 837 6, 549 5,866 | 36,650 | 46,073 8,594 8,279 9,478 | 11,762 134,088 
L047 ened See ee 676 5,861 5,189 | 35,494 | 44,056 (he A 7,674 8,797 | 11, 852 AWA e a | 
1948 aces dae 635 5,093 4,640 | 34,646 | 43,242 1,820 fe iia 8,844 | 11,718 123,314 
RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 

Av. 1941-45... 7°5 10-5 9-6 9-6 9-7 10-0 7:6 10-0 10-7 9-7 
1045 ee 7:4 9-6 9-6 9-3 8-5 8-9 7:5 8-8 9-8 8-9 
SOAG ecto eee 8-9 10-7 12-2 10-1 11-2 11-8 9-9 11-8 11-7 10-9 
LOA ete wnapheltetic (Or, 9-4 10-6 9-6 10°5 10-4 9-1 10-7 11-4 10-1 
LOSS ver eT rsk's3 6-8 8-0 9-2 9-1 10-1 9-7 8-4 10:5 10-8 9-6 


Section 3.—Canadian Life Tables 


Two official life tables for Canada and regions have been published, the first 
having been calculated on the basis of the deaths of 1930-32 and the census popula- 
tion of 1931; the second on the basis of the deaths of 1940-42 and the census popu- 
lation of 1941. In addition, tables have been computed for Canada as a whole for 
the years 1945 and 1947 based on estimated populations by sex and age and the 
deaths recorded as having occurred during those years. The life table for 1947 is 
given in abbreviated form in Table 7. 


Life tables give a summary of the health and genera! conditions of survival 
of the population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number 
(100,000) of births of each sex is assumed. The life tables show how, on the basis 
of the mortality rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each sex are 
reduced in number by death. For example, during the year 1947, of 100,000 
males born, 5,198 died in their first year, so that 94,802 survived to one year of age; 
408 died in their second year, so that 94,394 survived to two years of age; and so on. 
At 100 years of age, only 56 of the original 100,000 would have survived. The 
probability of death at each age is the ratio between the number of deaths and 
the population at each age. Finally, the expectation of life is the average number 
of years which a person might expect to live if the mortality rates in the given years 
remained constant. 


a 
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7.—Canadian Life Table, 1947 


Males Females 
Number Number 
re Number | Dying Proba- Expec- || Number | Dying Proba- Expec- 
& Living | Between | bility of | tation Living | Between | bility of | tation 
at Each |Each Age} Dying at of at Hach | Each Age] Dying at of 
Age and the | Each Age Life Age and the | Each Age Life 
Next Next 
Under 1 year...... 100,000 -05198 65-18 |} 100,000 -04003 69-05 
5,198 4,003 
HOW ORT vr hcsels octttt 94,802 00431 67-75 95,997 -00377 70-93 
408 362 
ELS EET aa babe 94,394 = 00251 67-04 95, 635 -00202 70-19 
193 
iets eke Nees 94,157 -00180 66-20 95,442 -00147 69-33 
170 141 ' 
ca eames Aen 93 , 987 -00157 65-32 95,301 ~  +00120 68-43 
147 114 
Sin SE Rea Hee 93, 840 -00140 64-43 95, 187 -00101 67-52 
542, 377 
ES i's jade wuts 93,298 | . -00091 59-79 94,810 -00060 62-78 
460 330 
IS) CAL Eagar apne 92,838 00132 55-07 || 94,480 -00101 57-99 
728 583 
ADs iy. on 8s SG 92,110 -00185 50-48 93,897 -00149 53-33 
894 739 
TAR TES PaaS SERED 91,216 -00204 45-95 93, 158 -00163 48-73 
: 944 780 
TOE [a eae? 90, 272 -00212 41-41 92,378 -00182 44-12 
1,018 900 
DOMMES; A oncic ihe, ce! 89, 254 00264 36-85 91,478 -00218 39-53 
1,342 1,142 
AOMR eo his. sc Paced 87,912 00367 32-37 90,336 00325 35-00 
1,904 1,688 
AGS RM poh eee 86,008 -00576 28-03 88, 648 00438 30-61 
2,925 2,168 
Ete eeraptatn se 83,083 -00859 23-92 86, 480 00608 26-32 
4,130 3,045 
Domewe Boe ili. 78, 953 : *01299 ~ 20-04 83, 485 -00889 22-18 
5,972 4,353 
C1) ee arg at ae 72,981 -02010 16-46 79,082 -01398 18-25 
8,377 6,506 
(his) ae 64, 604 -03091 13-25 72,576 02213 14-65 
10, 982 9, 267 
NY SE ES ora c 53, 622 -04576 10-44 | 63,309 03553 11-41 
13,004 12,613 
71 nee 40, 618 06849 7-96 50, 696 05705 8-60 
14,129 P 15,414 3 
ol!) RE ee eee 26,489 -10527 5-87 35, 282 09259 6-24 
13, 003 15,992 
BORG Sigs tao wes 13, 486 -16198 4-21 19, 290 -15016 4-37 
8,872 12, 260 
Os SS ae ae i 4,614 + 24453 2-94 7,030 - 23748 2-98 
sara 5,716 
DOMES ato syns ee 843 -35882 2-02 1,314 +36234 1-98 
787 1,234 
LOU, SS ae oe a 56 -51075 1-35 80 -53246 1-28 
56 80 


Mortality rates for males are higher at all ages than for females, particularly 
in infancy. Infant mortality in 1940-42 was 62 per 1,000 live births for males 
compared to 49 per 1,000 for females. Because infant mortality is still so high, 
the expectation of life at birth is less for both sexes than at age 1. In 1947 males who 
had survived their first year had an expectation of life of almost 68 years and females . 
of almost 71 years. The expectation of life of a boy at age 15 was 55 years, and of 
a girl 58 years. At age 25, it was about 46 years for men and.almost 49 for women. 
At age 70, when people become eligible for old age pensions, it was 10-4 years for 
men and 11-4 years for women. 


Table 8 summarizes the life expectancy figures for 1931, 1941 and 1947. During 


this period, life expectancy at birth has increased from 60 to over 65 years for males 
and from 62 to 69 years for females. The greatest increases have been among the 
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younger ages for both sexes but have been appreciably higher among females than 
among males and for females have extended into the older ages. There has been 
little or no appreciable increase between 1931 and 1947 in life expectancy among 
males over 40, whereas for females the rates have increased at all ages up to 80. 
Increases in life expectation among women of child-bearing age is worthy of note. 


8.—Expectation of Life, 1931, 1941 and 1947 


1931 1941 1947 
Age —.--—. —] 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Winder dliveans see 60-00 62-10 62-96 66-30 65-18 69-05 
EATS? | Me eNh sem 64-69 65-71 66-14 68-73 67-75 70-93 
D.ViCAlS) Mims cuntas oles 64-46 65-42 65-62 68-16 67-04 70-19 
Briel Pd, | eet 63-84 64-75 64-88 67-38 66-20 69-33 
Ce ey, Set ie aeons oe 63-11 63-99 64-07 66-56 65-32 68-43 
aes a AGA, cee 62-30 63-17 63-22 65-69 64-43 67-52 
Oem Si ke 1s aa ern ede 57-96 58-72 58-70 61-08 59-79 62-78 
GS nee ee 53-41 54-15 54-06 56-36 55-07 57-99 
DOMES ba eo tans ee 49-05 49-76 49-57 51-76 50-48 53-33 
DANS COM MURG S56.) ee oe 44-83 45-54 45-18 47-26 45-95 48-73 
SO em oars teeny 40-55 41-38 40-73 42-81 41-41 44-12 
SOS et Sem es 36-23 37-19 36-26 38-37 36°85 39-53 
yan Veet. Mine 31-98 33-02 31-87 33-99 32-37 35-00 
AD Ss, A eerea ks 27-79 28-87 27-60 29-67 28-03 30-61 
DOM Ce ah Pe. eee 23-72 24-79 23-49 25-46 23 -92 26-32 
ie” SEM Riles rel bes -oaemery 19-88 20-84 19-64 21-42 20-04 22-18 
COM as ewe Aka 16-29 17-15 16-06 17-62 16-46 18-25 
COaE SS - 5 eRe 12-98 13-72 12-81 14-08 13-25 14-65 
LORS or ee tt we es 10-06 10-63 9-94 10-93 10-44 11-41 
TO Re RR a8 ORY 7:98 7-48 8-19 7-96 8-60 
SOM eee Rae aes 5-61 5-92 5-54 6-03 5-87 6-24 
Shee.) > adn ce es 4-10 4-38 4-05 4-35 4-21 4-37 
OO Ba Sty dero ae 2-97 3-24 2-93 3:13 2-94 2-98 
abs ine ca 8! 2 ape 2-14 2-40 2-09 2-26 2-02 1-98 
LOO Se ove Bee tn erie: 1-53 1-77 1-46 1-64 1-35 1-28 


Section 4.—Births 


International Comparisons.—A comparison of the birth rates in Canada 
and the provinces with those in other countries is shown in Table 9. 

9.—Birth Rates per 1,000 Population of Various Countries of the World compared 
with Canada and the Provinces, for Recent Years 


(Sources: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. In certain 
cases final figures are not available and provisional data are used.) 


Country or Province Year 5 Country Year ee 

Costar ica... c2 eae dear has See 1948 4153 Fa Indias. eee ect cae eitere eee 1948 25-4 
HleSalvad ori suceiwee serena e 1947 41-2 Netherlands: sine moeeee eee 1948 25-3 
Ceylon pe eae rte tates esata ae toe 1948 40-6 Teelandi ti piic ee tee oe eee 1944 25-1 
Newfoundland and Labrador...... 1946 36-3 UnitedsStates gna 1948 24-2 
ADAUG teem hive a oie acts as alesse ete 1948 34.0 (ii buloanigwe anne ces > ee eee 1947 24-0 
(Chin ler ge baie ihe: Sy laa Gag oe) Lt 1948 SosOon Australian mses) cr ee eer oe 1948 23-1 
DATIVE Seer. hice ce ret ene fe ae tee 1948 33-6 DSU geo cates eee teen eee 1948 23-0 
AAAI CAN aie ek, totes ee cae thin ae: 1947 32-6 Roumaniats2)5 aaee el ee ee ee 1947 22-4 
TANG eee oe NEE 7s eR rat ae 1948 27-2 Ireland 3 Sac Sees cee ere 1948 21-9 
Canada (excluding Territories)....| 1948 27-0 iINorthernsireland sce: ease ae 1948 21-9 
INewabrunswick=.@.-..c) ees ke 1948 34-4 Ltaly feet ee teeny Ce eae 1948 21-6 
Prince Edward Island........... 1948 30-6 Francel Ss sy ecw yee see caer 1948 20-8 
QuUeHEC ea ae eee Te 1948 30°3 INGE wayet eas so: ll eek, Lee 1948 20-5 
PAN DeTibaiet aul any ss ele Oe eet 1948 28-5 Denman ke tek e pa tl ree ek tesa: 1948 20-3 
INGVaiSCObiaae ee oeca ese ee 1948 28-0 Scotlands, cc.cena ced meee ce 1948 19-4 
Saskatchewantes ies poe eee ae 1948 25-2 Hungary eee At \-er eeeee Se 1948 19-1 
IVA nITtODaeEs weyers i oem eae 1948 24-9 Switzerland eee 1948 19-0 
Ontarione ore ie lente eke 1948 24-2 Sweden Se Ae os Ye ee 1948 18-4 
BritishtGolumbiayeeeste, oe. 1948 24-0 || England and Wales...........:.. 1948 17-9 
Union of South Africa (Whites)....| 1948 27 Obst Austriate take dae oe ees Reena 1948 17-7 
Israel (Jewishionly)— 5.0 .iche oe 1948 26-3 || Belgium (adjusted).............. 1948 17-6 


New Zealand (excluding Maoris)...| 1948 25-5 


1 Excluding infants born alive but who die before registration of birth. 
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Canadian Births.—In Canada, in 1921, the birth rate was 29 per 1,000. 
Since a rate of 35 per 1,000 is very high for countries of modern western civilization, 
the Canadian birth rate had probably not fallen far or for long before then. It fell 
continuously until 1937, when it was 20 per 1,000 but since then, owing to economic 
recovery and the War, it rose to 22 in 1940, to 24 in 19438 and to 27 in 1948. The 
birth rates in the provinces followed the same general trend, though in the Maritimes 
the fall stopped before 1930. 


Sex of Live Births.—Wherever birth statistics have been collected, they have 
shown an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this 
excess has yet been given. Nevertheless it is so much of an accepted statistical 
fact that a proper ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of 
complete registration. ‘The number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada 
in 1941-48 varied between 1,067 and 1,051. 

Hospitalization and medical attendance at birth have increased in Canada. In 
1926-30, only 22 p.c. of live births occurred in hospitals, while in 1940-42 the proportion 
was 50 p.c. and in 1948, 72 p.c. The provinces still differ greatly in this respect. In 
1948 the proportions of births that occurred in hospitals were: Quebec 41 p.c., New 
Brunswick 64 p.c., Prince Edward Island 76 p.c., Nova Scotia 80 p.c., Ontario 88 p.c., 
Manitoba 89 p.c., Saskatchewan 92 p.c., Alberta 95 p.c., and British Columbia 96 p.c. 


10.—Live Births by Sex, Birth Rates, and Ratio of Males to Females, 
by Provinces, 1945-48 


Rate Males Females 
Total per |— —__—_—_—__]—__-_—____———| Males 
Province and Year Live 1,000 Pet ley to 1,000 
Births | Popu- | Number of Number of Females 
lation Total Total 

Prince Edward Island......... 1945 2,258 | 24-5 1,167 | 51-7 1,091 | 48-3 1,070 

1946 ZoiGorh 20m 1,444 | 51-7 1,349 | 48-3 1,070 

1947 2,992 | 31-8 1,582 |) 151-2 1,460 | 48-8 1,049 

1948 2,842 | 30-6 1,453 | 51-1 1,389 | 48-9 1,046 

INOwEHOCOLIA Th Cone 4 cxnhen tee oes 1945 15.527 25-0 8,086 52-1 7,441 47-9 1,087 

1946 17,914 | 29-3 9,133 | 51-0 8,781 | 49-0 1,040 

1947 19,265 | 31-0 9,771-| 50:7 9,494 | 49-3 1,029 

1948 17,791 | 28-0 9,094 | 51-1 8,697 | 48-9 1,046 

New Brunswick... ...<.4..%.. 1945 13,693 | 29-3 6,999 | 51-1 6,694 | 48-9 1,046 

1946 16,274 | 33-9 8,293 | 51-0 7,981 | 49-0 1,039 

1947 Leaver 36-2 9,134 51-4 8,637 48-6 1,058 

1948 17,279 | 34-4 8,889 | 51-4 8,390 | 48-6 1,059 

CONES) SY UA ae an aaa 1945 |} 104,283 | 29-3 53,582 | 51-4 50,701 | 48-6 1,057 

1946 111,285 | 30-7 57,280 | 51-5 54,005 | 48-5 1,061 

1947 A555 e|emo led 59,393 | 51-4 56,160 | 48-6 1,058 

; 1948 | 114,709 | 30-3 58,938 | 51-4 55.771 | 48-6 1,057 

EAE Seether 1945 78,974 19-7 40,817 51-7 38,157 48-3 1,070 

1946 97,446 | 23-8 50,385 | 51-7 47,061 | 48-3 1,071 

1947 | 108,853 | 26-0 55,716 | 51-2 53,137 | 48-8 1,049 

1948 | 104,195 | 24-2 53,459 | 51-3 50,736 | 48-7 1,054 

LEN V1) 9: epee ke 1945 16,253_| .22-1 8,425 | 51-8 7,828 | 48-2 1,076 

1946° 18,794 | 25-9 9,645 | 51-3 9,149 | 48-7 1,054 

1947 20,409 | 27-5 10,374 | 50-8 10,035 | 49-2 1,034 

1948 18,870 | 24-9 9,615 | 51-0 9,255 | 49-0 1,039 

DASKALCHE WAN." i: 2...- shan eon 1945 18,926 | 22-4 9,794 | 51-7 9,132 | 48-3 1,072 

1946 21,433 25-7 10,974 51-2 10,459 48-8 1,049 

1947 PRES BY El yarlayl 11,968 | 51-3 11,366 | 48-7 1,053 

1948 21,562 25-2 11,012 51-1 10,550 48-9 1.044 

To eer die a beth a a 1945 19,939 24-1 10,315 51-7 9,624 48-3 1,072 

1946 22,184 27-6 11,302 50-9 10, 882 49-1 1,039 

1947 24,631 30-0 12,680 51-5 11,951 48-5 1,061 

1948 24,075 28-5 12,331 Steg 11.744 48-8 1,050 

fritish: Columbia........:.).-< 1945 18,877 | 19-9 9,727 | 51-5 9,150 | 48-5 1,063 

1946 22,609 22-5 11,489 50-8 11,120 49.2 1,033 

1947 26,286 25-2 13,405 51-0 12,881 49-0 1,041 

a 1948 25,984 24-0 UBS BY 51-3 12,652 48-7 1,054 
Canada (Exclusive of the 

PRETIUOEICS fee. ieee oc nes os 1945 | 288,730 | 23-9 148,912 | 51-6 139,818 | 48-4 1,065 

1946 | 330,732 | 26-9 169,945 | 51-4 160,787 | 48-6 1,057 

1947 | 359,094 | 28-6 183,973 | 51-2 175,121 | 48-8 1,¢51 

1948 | 347,307 | 27-0 178,123 | 51-3 169,184 | 48-7 1,053 
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Births in Urban Centres.—The figures of live births are classified according 
to the residence of the mother, and show the number of births, wherever occurring, 
to residents of each centre. 


11.—Live Births in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over,! 1945-48, 
with Averages, 1941-45 


Caine Live Births 
Province and Urban Centre Population, re 
pai “nee: | T04% 1946 1947 1948 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown. We. sale) wae 14, 821 385 395 479 506 495 
Nova Seotia— | 
Darinro wus Qtocte ee ee ee 10, 847 405 430 476 517 463 
GIG Bava aman nae 1 epee eee 25,147 729 718 863 898 750 
TT alifaxten a. |S. Sih a eee ees 70,488 2,027 2,044 Boe Deol 2,396 
SVGNGVy nn, 8 Se eh nee eee ee oe 28,305 930 940 1,035 1,071 968 
UU OSES Saas eee an oes eo ee Ee 10, 272 292 274 342 396 327 
New Brunswick— : 
Hired eniCbOleen acl oeen te aoe ee eee 10,062 228 2872 3952 4822 | 4472 
VEOTICEOMN Vay > cease ces Uk tee eee 22,763 644 667 774 876 805 
Sac ohn Pee! Ls, 2 tee pen Met eee 51,741 1,364 17322 1,682 1,734 1, 621 
Quebec— 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine................ 11,961 371 388 449 445 530 
CHicoutini ee seen Cree ee 16,040 890 904 936 988 1,003 
Drummoncdvillet as 55 700g. a ee 10,555 370 385 448 485 456 
(Gage Once ene kee enn ener ge emnea 14,197 464 515 606 700 645 
ED Lis 420 ABE On pe el eee tis had, ba ee 32,947 1,174 1, 229 1,383 1,454 1,402 
JOWCCIETS Cet peas wt er eaves oy: 12,749 aA 406 438 415 425 
AOUGUIOT Oc. 205 bgicth. nt Lae ates ake ERS 13,769 862 861 729 740 891 
aime Sci es ae, eee epee oe 20,051 © 501 534 609 669 629 
CE VIS ist ne pL eee RATT ae 11,991 328 339 386 374 352 
Mom nea ghee ene ee dea A ey 903, 007 21,356 222775 24,099 24, 646 24, 267 
Quitrem on tie terete Ce ee. 30,751 316 404 433 29 
QUGDECS Ocean. se Bae ee eee 150,757 4,315 4,402 4,457 4,490 4,132 
Di bLyacinthe seg acm pre ere ree es 17,798 419 417 487 560 544 
Sin Jenn bast epee an. Sete rai” 13, 646 415 457 413 480 512 
Sit JenOmM Gaya rns ee em eat eee | 11,329 429 | 454 530 586 575 
Shawiniganpiallge- sen wack kee. 20,325 850 957 867 909 902 
NER DLOO Kerra pe sb ay ee eee 35, 965 1,141 1,256 1,309 1,478 1,428 
OLE ME sReree mtg coat e. pee een T2250 480 550 454 525 487 
eRhetiord Mines* 2 2 eect eee eee 12,716 417 409 437 498 405 
HED TCC RUNVOL Sad. 4: neces ee 42,007 1,235 1,199 1, 255 oD 1, 256 
Vaile yin eel ton fame cores tripe tera ae 17,052 665 631 660 660 686 
WiGtClin tN aya was eames ce cet ee 67,349 1,520 1,588 1,826 1, Cio Seba 762 
Nvestimtount acne ashe te ee sr ceneae 26,047 251 275 345 297 276 
Ontario— 
Belleville. -:....... Vale, Bie ty os oe: ee. 15,710 383 391 469 519 457 
Brantiord:: Bye. to eee oe EES 31, 948 765 797 1,016 1,083 890 
Broek Ville. x. a5: 02.5 ences hen 4 thee 11,342 260 276 297 364 332 
ATMA, Wey caas ek hess, oe ee ee ee 17,369 412 413 472 554 507 
Cornwall. '.c. 4 weet eho tee ae 14,117 506 516 701 698 541 
Ores tetel tlllswtaae, ed weet oo ee, tee 115.757 158 188 143 209 214 
Roni \Vallisimiys ee rok one eee eee 30,585 648 668 872 986 898 
(Geet ince OS eR Den a ww a eg gine 15,346 at 299 460 - 457 404 
(CIE Ta cae toate egies Oe eae En A othe DoRote 469 456 580 693 649 
beara (On eee Saeed 5s bene 166,337 3,462 3,489 4,623 4,694 4,250 
FSGIN 2S COT na anny ein Ree rakes a a 30, 126 844 842 1,081 1,041 870 
rt eben ers a) wank tte Ba eee. DO, O0T 711 743 936 1,051 1,042 
THOrIG OnE: tities Ae ee a. Lin epee 78,264 1,689 1,774 2,266 2,425 2,262 
Nisgars Dallew eel scasn. coe een ee. 20,589 540 527 654 786 639 
INOEUMSB Ayer cae: s anemia. 2b Aeon ee 15,599 362 383 455 509 478 
Oshawa ak tah oa Seta iss Sop hoe 26,813 584 593 675 (xe 706 
OETA WAM nae tka Sond faassen 154,951 Srood 3, 609 4,518 4,532 4,057 
OVENS SOUNG Ei ae eid. eo cies 14,002 315 282 402 476 407 
Peri TOKG Meee fates Bais kd ye em 11,159 299 302 374 358 346 
evehDOrOUeh ees Ge he «cls 29,350 680 759 970 1,092 1,019 
FLO TG eAT CLT AD ep ween kite ak tata cers: 24, 426 558 560 Coie 831 800 
St-.iGathanmess mere sets eto. 30,275 734 757 895 1,004 853 
Sie hamster oe eee ae, 3 Reg 17,132 382 368 433, 444 399 
SULT Acie eee Leer ep ON <4. | ie 18, 734 447 509 605 701 606 
1 As at the 1941 Census. 2 Includes Devon. 
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11.—Live Births in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1945-48, 
with Averages, 1941-45—concluded 


Live Births 


Provi d Urban Cent P imp 
rovince an rban Centre opulation, 
Average,| 1945 1946 1947 1948 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Ontario—concluded 
SAULotOte: Maries mr. etic d wees 25,794 725 744 828 919 829 
“Sic teh bas Rieger es RO 17,038 288 265 399 445 432 
TRRDILTIVES NSA e atc os oe ce eee 32, 203 1,324 IL DRY 1, 230 1,408 1,357 
SMBEERETRENIES 5 Ste a0 05) Hicae if Ser hey ee ie eae oS 28,790 833 fol 851 953 858 
PSTONGOG Soke rat cls Oi aloes Fave 667, 457 11, 163 11,360 15,448 15;261 13,945 
LTTE a [RES eee ede en eee Pa 12,500 Stay 323 375 412 407 
MMMEIIDOSOI. errs tkas Parcels we ole henge fe 105,311 2,383 2,248 2,907 35027 2,874 
BOIS COC KE o craic isi tis cies ctw Sateccle ont 12,461 267 265 342 349 303 
Manitoba— 
PAGANO neers Sere Sean oh eo eae 17,383 356 355 395 438 426 
MONT ACE Lariaate 0. Sees. Valree Pee 18,157 425 448 603 687 635 
BNC ee ae? an Paenseess sy fours wea 221,960 4,087 4,276 5,291 5,637 4,854 
Saskatchewan— 

WLR OCA Wott tinc axe oe) Scale opecs sie s, otexars « shocone 20,753 462 454 591 678 606 
RommnCe A TOCG ads: sires. asthe kictesine 12,508 340 368 437 536 478 
BOON AI fe Pern oi ha toe 58,245 1-172 1,205 1,572 1, 823 1,691 
PRU OONE C2 = Chia be oh San-ciskes paar aie BES 43,027 843 - 907 1,251 1,481 1,329 

' Alberta— 
CP EER pigs Sg cn OCS ae ee 88,904 2,058 2,201 2,559 3,069 2,933 
JEL: c HAY BY TN NB deh a a 93,817 2,379 2,793 3,431 3,999 4,083 
HCI TIC SOU AL as dots cots we hes vibe 14, 612 372 421 483 588 558 
iMedieme Hat: 05.45 snow... eae 10,571 287 300 356 378 432 

British Columbia— 

iNew. Westminster. ?:..:.0... 0.05. 21,967 493 504 564 612 593 
BiANCOUV CE ye Saeed) ss BO, 275,353 5,397 yeah 6,979 TaS1 tam opie de LO 


a ae Sean 44,068 1,150 1,130 1,211 1,213 1,189 


Illegitimacy.—Less than 5 p.c. of live births in Canada are illegitimate. This 
percentage is comparatively low. The percentage in the five-year period 1926-30 
was 3 and in 1941-45 it was just over 4. The apparent increase is partly due to the 
more complete registration of illegitimate births, brought about in large measure 
by the co-operation of provincial registration officials and social welfare agencies. 


12.—Illegitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Provinces, 
1945-48, with Averages, 1941-45 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Year PEL | N.S. N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. Atta. | B.C. | canada 


ILLEGITIMATE LIVE BIRTHS 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


_ Av. 1941-45...... 115 | 1,067 619 | 3,001 | 3,712 595 697 849 879 || 11,534 
ee ae 138 | 1,228 761 | 3,058 | 4,075 677 829 | 1,050 | 1,121 | 12,937 
DO AGH ects. 9 149 | 1,288 773 | 3,031 | 4,165 750 959 | 1,218 | 1,262 || 13,595 
LY Ge ieee eee 149 |} 1,325 767 | 3,183 | 4,748 744 961 | 1,159 | 1,502 }| 14,538 


BOE Siec Lint, = '\s6: 134 | 1,250 797 | 3,439 | 4,795 786 917 | 1,222 | 1,585 | 14,925 
PERCENTAGES TO TOTAL LIVE BIRTHS 


SPAy. 1041-45...... 5-3 7-1 4-8 3-1 4-8 3-8 3-8 abe 5-0 4-9 
age 6-1 Tig RS BGT oe ha agu |. eB O7| ae AOAC, OSA 5-3 BO 4-6 
Mc ects. 5:3 7-2| 4-7 2-7 4-3 Medd Sad Sih 5 Se S- Adie 
ene 5-0 629 4-3 2-8 "wry RUDOr ey ease 4-7 BF ee aed 
pe 4-7 730 dead GAl maa e S48 4.9 he asgeg al 6-1 4-3 
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Stillbirths.—The rate of stillbirths has been falling since 1926, though not 


equally in all provinces. 


The rate of illegitimate stillbirths per 1,000 illegitimate 


live births is considerably higher than the rate of legitimate stillbirths, and con- 


sequently higher than the over-all rate. 
13.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1945-48, 


with Averages, 1941-45 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Born to 
Born to All Mothers Unmarried 
Mothers 
Year seora| read een Dons ai 
| PIC? 
P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. Ma. Sask.} Alta. | B.C. || Canadall No. of 
Total 
STILLBIRTHS 
Aves 94 1-4 bc Game ooo ce 50 | 385} 291 | 2,797] 1,982) 344) 349] 329] 308)) 6,835 ]] 855] 5-20 
TO Se i A Ae a AQ’ | 38271 267.) 258801) 1,844 |" 327 | 334 1> 312 12°337 41\ 96,668 i 336 1 0-04 
104 GR eee nore ae Osalerorsuleros le 292701. 2 COLON me SOO) esi dleoOon PmROoE (ol Zt Sheela 96 
O47 eae ees tose ol 58 | 401] 344 | 3,029|2,176| 336) 362] 415 | 340] 7,461 338 | 4-53 
OFS epee hee 50 | S85 S50") 2.7698 1,972 1 = 815) S471 F 8721 2339 i 6, 849 sees 7 
Per 1,000 
RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS Illegitimate 
. Live Births 
Aare LOAI--4h tee te eo 23-0 | 25-5 | 22-4 | 28-5} 25-6 | 21-8] 18-9 | 17-4 | 17-4 24-7 30-8 
1 O45 ae. oe (See PAUSE | alors ploy BBs y 1) Gio le a befala || alasory |), iro) 23-1 26-0 
LOVEE Cea le 8 22-6 | 21-1 | 19-7 | 26-3 | 20-7 | 19-2 | 17-4 | 16-4 | 14-2 21-5 26-0 
LOA. ee = Bat 19-4 | 20-8 | 19-4 | 26-2 | 20-0 | 16-5 | 15-5 | 16-8 | 12-9 20-8 23 -2 
1OAS aie) tay, beak oe 17-6 | 18-8 | 20-3 | 24-1 | 18-9 | 16-7 | 16-1 | 15-5 | 13-0 19-7 21-8 


Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 85 in Canada results 


in the birth of more than one child. 


In the period 1926-48 there have been 69,489 


such confinements, of which 68,849 were twins and 631 were triplets. There have 


been eight sets of quadruplets. 


The Dionne quintuplets were born in 1934. 


The proportion of stillbirths is higher among multiple than among single births. 
It is about twice as high for twins and between three and five times as high for triplets. 
14.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1945-48 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Confinements and Births 


Confinements— 


ALipleta eaeee Ay gp st 


Twin— 
VGA Vel pees hic eek ars 


HOIV.G anwneicr ike eroRee 


IRIGY. ay, eee ee eee 


TAVEGSE. eee area 


Numbers Percentages 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1945 1946 1947 
288,734 | 330,405 | 358,385 | 346,160 98-9 98-9 98-9 
3, 288 3, 664 4,031 3,940 1-1 1-1 1-1 
30 40 36 36 -- -- -- 

2 a oo 2 -- —- — 
292,049 | 334,109 | 362,452 | 350,138 | 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0 
282,330 323, 586 351, 281 339, 624 97-8 97-9 98-0 

6, 404 6,819 7,104 6, 536 2-2 2-1 2-0 
6,310 7,034 Ca 7,578 96-1 96-0 95-7 
256 294 350 302 3:9 4-0 4.3 
83 112 101 97 92-2 93-3 93-5 

7 8 7 11 7:8 6-7 6-5 

7 a= —_ 8 87-5 — —_ 

i a _ — 12-5 — — 
295,398 | 337,853 | 366,555 | 354,156 | 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0 
288,730 | 330,732 | 359,094 | 347,307 97-7 97-9 98-0 

6, 668 7,121 7,461 6, 849 2-3 2-1 2-0 | 
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Fertility Rates.—The sex and age distribution of the population is an 
important factor in determining birth, death and marriage rates. Since more than 
95 p.c. of children are born to women between the ages of 15 and 50, differences 
in the proportion of women of these ages to the population as a whole will cause 

_ differences in the birth rates of different countries or regions, even though the 
fertility of women at each age may be the same. Measures of fertility which are 
independent of the sex and age distribution of the population have, therefore, been 
devised. The best known of these are age-specific fertility rates and reproduction 
rates. 


Further details on this subject may be found at pp. 153-154 of the 1947 edition 
of the Year Book or from the report ‘‘Gross and Net Reproduction Rates, Canada 
and the Provinces”, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Ages of Parents.—The numerical and percentage distribution of legitimate live 
births by the ages of the parents is given in Table 15, of illegitimate live births by 
the age of the mother in Table 16, and of stillbirths by the age of the mother in 
Table 17. The average ages of the parents are also given. 


In 1930-32 the average age of fathers was 33-7 years and of mothers 29-3 years 

The average age of parents is now slightly lower. Besides the fertility rates at each 
‘age, two other factors help to determine the average age of parents having children: 
first, the average age of potential parents, that is, of the population between the 

; ages of 15 and 50 and secondly, the proportions of first and second births to the total. 
The average age of men between 15 and 50 was 30-9 years in 1931 and 30-7 in 1941; 
the average age of women was 30-4 in 1931 and again 30-4 in 1941. The changes 
are thus very small. Other things being equal, a high proportion of first and second 

births will result in a lower average age of parents. In 1930-32 first and second 
births were 48 p.c. of the total births. In 1945-48 first and second births together 
were 57 p.c. of the total. These changes are very great and account for the lower 
average age of parents. 


A number of other facts are shown in Tables 15, 16, and 17. In the first place, 
the average age of fathers of legitimate children is about four years greater than the 
average age of mothers. Secondly, the average age of mothers of illegitimate children 
is four to five years less than the average age of mothers of legitimate children; 
in 1930-32 the difference was six years. The fact that over two-thirds of illegitimate 

~ children are born to mothers under 25 years of age accounts for this difference. 
Thirdly, the average age of mothers of stillborn children is higher than that of live 

born. Table 17 shows that the rate of stillbirths per 1,000 live births increases 
with age of the mother. It is more than twice as high among mothers of 40-44 
years as it is among mothers of 20-24, and over three times as high among mothers 
of 45-49. < 
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15.—Legitimate Live Births, by Ages of Parents, 1946-48 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Fathers Mothers 
Age Group Sei Rie nate Re NE CEE A RS OL NE | Ee SERRE DEO Ee es Pe ee 
1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 
No. } p.c No. | p.c No. | p.c No. | p.c INOss pCa aN Osaa ppc 
Under 20 years. 2. sae 2,278} 0-7} 2,215] 0-6} 2,301) 0-7] 15,535) 4-9) 18,343] 5-3] 18,337] 5-5 
20 24 ASS eae ne 43,530} 13-7) 51,262} 14-9} 49,581) 14-9] 87,624) 27-6] 98,697] 28-7| 93,695] 28-2 
VASES SPA g Le RE oe en IR 85,111} 26-8! 97,858) 28-4} 94,460] 28-4] 95,400] 30-1/104,810} 30-4/101,635| 30-6 
SOMA IO aE ee eae 81,656} 25-8} 86,886) 25-2} 82,139} 24-7] 67,573] 21-3] 70,647] 20-5] 67,475] 20-3 
SO eee OO ge ee ee eee 56,308! 17-8} 57,935) 16-8) 56,730} 17-1] 37,660] 11-9] 38,664] 11-2] 38,071] 11-5 
CUS eit: 4 Saar Ae OE eae ee 2 29,619} 9-3} 30,187] 8-8] 29,454) 8-9} 12,021] 3-8] 12,232] 3-6] 11,995)- 3-6 
2.95 epee iueky: A De Rind he tg Bote 12,375] 3-9) 12,222) 3-5) 11,959] 3-6] 1,168) 0-4] 1,025) 0-3] 1,052) 0-3 
50 years or over......... 6,133]. 1-9] ~5,908] 1-7] 5,563] 1-7 9g} -- 16] -- 13] -- 
Totals, Stated Ages.. 317,016 100 - 0/344, 473/100 - 0/332, 187/100 - 0/316, 990/100 - 6/344, 434/100 - 0/332, 273| 100-0 
Ages not stated......... 127) Fy tered ae (| {av 122]... 109 
Totals, All Ages...... 317, 137/100 - 0/344, 556/100 - 0/332, 382/100 - 6/317, 137/100 -0/344, 556/100 -0/332,382|100-0 
Average Ages........... 32-5 32-1 32-1 28-6 28-3 28-4 


16.—IUlegitimate Live Births, by Age of the Mother, 1945-48 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Age Group 1945 1946 1947 1948 
No p.c No p.c. No p.c No. p.c 
Under 20;yveatsec santa 3,010 29-2 3, 892 30:1 4,179 30-1 4,340 30-5 
2OFS HS Q41 pitine’ &. Spkt le ted 4,896 40-0 5,213 40-3 5,273 38-0 5,288 37-2 
di piety PA a a Rah eR npr: 2,105 17-2 Dale 16-5 2,441 17-6 PARISI 17-7 
SOMA T NSS ent Aes rune 968 7:9 958 7:4 1,179 8-5 1,196 8-4 
Oa) eae ant OD peg aie Be atin ee 526 4-3 554 4-3 600 4.3 665 4-7 
AQ Seo TAGE R CED pee net ee 158 1:3 167 1-3 185 1-3 191 1-3 
CAS ane: 0) ae oe nek ae 17 0-1 15 0-1 21 0-2 22 0-2 
OOMVERTS. Ol OVEL Van ee — — 3 -- — — — _— 
Totals, Stated Ages....| 12,243 | 100-0 12,937 | 100-0 13,878 | 100-0 14,219 | 100-0 
Ages not stated............ 694 re 658 ne 660 Sage B 706 
Totals, All Ages........ 12,937 | 100-0 18,595 | 10@-0 14,538 | 100-0 14,925 | 100-0 
Average Ages of Mothers. . 24-0 23-9 24-1 24-1 
17.—Stillbirths by Age of the Mother, together with Rates per 1,000 Live 
Births, 1945-48 
(Exclusive of the Territories) 
Stillbirths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Age Group 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1945 | 1946 ) 1947 ] 1948 
No. | pic. | No! | preu)} No.) pie. |. No! | pie. 
Under 20 years.......... 832 5-0 404 5:7 404 5-4 Si! 5-2} 19-6) 20-8} 17-9} 15-5 
20 — 24 eee td Gomer 1,431) 21-6) 1,614) 22-8] 1,725) 23-3) 1,593] 23-4] 18-2] 17-4] 16-6] 16-1 
25 - 29 SSRI ARE «2 Re TS 1,609} 24-3) 1,833} 25-9] 1,920) 25-9] 1,701] 25-0) 19-5] 18-8] 17-9] 16-3 
30 - 34 OT aR a Mig Pro02 Pe 22071, ol Le 2 ies el obo 2 0| e480" 21 .Olg v4 dine OO. Oe sOde Gime fe 
35 - 39 SE Re A i ae 1,132} 17-1] 1,105} 15-6} 1,205] 16-3] 1,099] 16-1] 31-8] 28-9] 30-7] 28-4 
40 - 44 peed Eee Dy 547 8-3 541 7:6 549 7-4 511 7-5| 47-2) 44-4] 44-2) 41-9 
45 -— 49 uae af, tiers 74 1-1 76 1-1 54 0-7 63 0:9} 66-1) 64-2} 51-6] 58-7 
50 years or over......... or 1] -- 1] -- 1] -- -- -- -- -- 
Totals, Stated Ages. .| 6,628] 100-0} 7,085] 100-0) 7,413] 100-0] 6,808) 100-0 
Ages not stated....... as 40)... 0) Ce 48]... 4] aa 
Totals, All Ages...... 6,668] 100-0) 7,121] 100-0] 7,461! 100-0} 6,849| 100-0} 23-1] 21-5) 20-8) 19-7 


Average Ages of Mothers 30-3 29-9 29-8 29-9 
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Order of Birth.—Tables 17 and 18 show the order of birth of legitimate and 


illegitimate live-born children according to the age of the mother. 


In 1948 the 


proportion of first-born children was 30 p.c. of legitimate live births and 68 p.e. 


of illegitimate live births. 


18.—Order of Birth of Legitimate Live-Born Children, by Age of Mother, 1948 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Age of Mother 


Order of 
3 : Under 45 Years} Age 
Birth of Child) “45” | 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | and | Not. | All Ages 
Years z Over | Stated 
iaichild..... 26 | 14,059 | 44,488 | 25,978 | 9,712 | 3,404 693 36 56 || 98,452 
oS Seria ie 1 | 3.642 | 30,199 | 30,980 | 15,163 | 5.437 896 31 17 36,366 
aay! as 533 | 12/228 | 19/807 | 13/281 | 5.926 | 1,107 47 9 | 52,938 
fee 2s 57 | 4.492 | 11.584 | 9/200] 4/8331 1.119 55 9 || 31.349 
bara A = 10 | 1.623 | 6.5651 6.362 | 3.784] 1.007 58 3] 19/412 
ea i 3 1 464 | 3.577 | 4,739 | 3.152.| 917 75 5 | 127930 
nies = iat 122 | 11393] 37402 | 2/539 861 69 1 8’ 817 
pe ay = 38 814} 2/403 | 2.949 830 76 2 6.412 
Gene ee = 7 317 | 1.449 | 1/915 743 85 1 4517 
Wh 6“. as = x 103 904 | 1.552 763 69 3 3394 
Mahe oN = a" 1 37 448 | 1.188 666 PR 2) 435 
a ee = =< 1 14 208 865 612 83 1 11784 
eer 4 a = 3 118 560 577 1s ical 1/328 
Pie oe aa aS = 3 43 317 439 62 1 858 
mae SS = 25, ae 9 18 184 320 GO: lene 584 
Gene 2. ite ze ‘- BS 4 80 197 g6| 317 
ie «8 = we me a 5 45 113 re eee 187 
WStW kesh. i ee = a 2 21 68 (9a 110 
eae a Re, = i an ef 8 33 Se 47 
20th and over.. _ — — _ — 8 40 0) — 57 
Metstated:.... a 8 39 28 14 4 fag 1 88 
Totals....... 27 | 18,310 | 93,695 | 101,635 | 67,475 | $8,071 | 11,995 | 1,665 109 | 332,382 


19.— Order of Birth of Lilegitimate Live-Born Children, by Age of Mother, 1948 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Age of Mother 


Order of 
: : Under 45 Years! Age 
Birth of Child} “45 | 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-30 | 40-44 | or Not || All Ages 
Years Over | Stated 
ts¢- child. ...% 91 3, 853 3,677 1,170 410 179 49 5 673 10,107 
237d _ 354 1,048 545 192 72 12 -- 12 2250 
Gee as — ate) 358 327 157 70 22 4 = 976 
CSF ire ei — 5 141 213 121 79 12 3 4 578 
SL) ee — —- 46 134 100 61 16 — 1 358 
Sui, ae — — 10 65 75 57 ig: — uy Bee 
i a re — —_ 1 26 61 38 8 Be 136 
Shilel” eon eels —_ —_ 1 16 29 37 14 — 97 
Ls) 0\ ee gia ee — — — 9 25 25 6 2 1 68 
Rie css 5 « — — — 5 11 19 14 1 — 50 
| ae ye oy na 1 3 9 ees as 20 
A — — — 1 4 14 6 1 — 26 
‘kn. — — — _— 2 6 2 — 10 
ite CC eae _— —_ — — 1 ; 2 — : — ; 
5t pen neti. — — — —_— — 1 —_ 

aie i Sie BEE a+ — _ — —_ 1 1 — -— 2 
Ritpeeese os — = — — _ — 1 = 1 

Og n-0- Saaae — —_ — — — — — a ae = 

eee te: 2. .o 5. —_ — — — — a — = — aa 
20th and over.. — — -- — — — 2 — — 2 
’ Not stated..... — 2 6 £5) 5 — —_ — 10 28 
Totals....... 91 4,249 5,288 25017 1,196 665 191 22 706 14,925 
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Birthplaces of Parents.—Table 20 shows the numbers and percentages of 
children whose parents were born in Canada and other countries. The proportion 
of children born to British-born and to foreign-born parents is decreasing. This 
is the result of the smaller immigration of recent years. 


20.—Live Births, by Nativity of Parents, 1945-48 


Numbers Percentages 
Country of Birt of Parents eaters yet eres ae ats - Ree ee 
an ear ot ot 
Father Mother Parents Father Mother Parents 
Canada (exclusive of the Territories) 1945 | 240,868 | 262,008 | 226,931 83-4 90-7 78-6 
1946 280, 169 297 , 886 259, 953 84-7 90-1 78-6 
1947 307, 293 317,762 278,810 85-6 88-5 77-6 
1948 | 297,939 | 311,661 | 274,454 85-8 89-7 79-0 
Commonwealth (other than Canada)1945 13, 828 11,544 1,871 4-8 4-0 0-6 
: 1946 16,106 17, 261 2,204 4-9 5-2 0-7 
1947 16,814 24,725 2, O01 4-7 6-9 0-7 
1948 15,100 19,510 2,443 4-3 5-6 0-7 
UnibedeStateste. tee 4. neer 1945 6, 827 6,035 988 2-4 2-1 0-3 
1946 7,089 6,574 843 2-1 2-0 0-3 
1947 TODAY 6,631 811 2-0 1-8 0-2 
1948 6, 658 6,433 739 1-9 1-9 0-2 
Other foreign countries............. 1945 14,112 8,529 4,265 4-9 3-0 1-5 
1946 13, 639 8, 503 3,790 4-1 2:6 1-1 
1947 13,107 9,434 3,318 8-7 2-6 0-9 
1948 12,425 9,127 3,408 3°6 2°6 1-0 
Wirispecihedera.nic. nae ee eee 1945 13,095 614 34 4-5 0-2 -- 
1946 13,729 | = 508 15 4-2 0-2 -- 
1947 14, 663 542 21 4-1 0-2 -- 
1948 15,185 576 27 4-4 0-2 -- 
ROtals § oclaivo Mice: 1945 |, 288,730 | 288,730 | 234,0891)| 100-0 100-0 81-11 
1946 330,732 330,732 266,805! 100- 100-0 80-71 
1947 359,094 359,094 285,471 1 100-0 100-0 79-51 
1948 347,307 347,307 281,0711 100-0 100-0 80-91 


1 These figures or percentages are of the children whose fathers and mothers were born in the same 
country. The difference between this figure and the total number of births represents the number of 
children whose parents were born in different countries. 

Racial or Ethnic Origins of Parents.—A person’s origin is usually traced 
through the father. For example, if the father is English and the mother French, 
the person’s origin is said to be English. Illegitimate children, however, are usually 
classified by the origin of their mother, since the particulars of the father are seldom 
known. 

Table 21 shows that about 60 p.c. of Canadian children are born to parents 
who are of the same racial or ethnic origin. 


21.—Live Births to Parents of Specified Origins, 1945-48 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Numbers Percentages 
Origin of arene HEA y snk Shine SR SEES PPAR E GH pecey 
and Year ot oth 
Father Mother Dente Father Mother Parente 
ia! 1.) NA Rg a RB Se 1945 54,711 59,412 31,522 18-9 20-6 10-9 
1946 69, 421 75, 423 40,130 21-0 22-8 12-1 
1947 78, 247 86,078 45,109 21-8 24-0 12-65- 
1948 72,612 78,991 41,207 20-9 22-7 11-9 
Trishes... tcl ween ke toc tetas ee aes 1945 25, 871 26,069 8,521 9-0 9-0 3-0 
1946 31,953 31, 863 9,879 9-7 9-6 3-0 
1947 36, 003 35, 567 10, 742 10-0 9-9 3-0 
1948 a8}, (av 33, 762 10, 187 4997 9-7 2-9 
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21.—Live Births to Parents of Specified Origins, 1945-48—concluded 


Numbers Percentages 
ea Fe a Ve ——— noe 
an ear ot ot 
Father Mother Patchis Father | Mother Bitents 
BRIRSEOIS ILE Cee ihe ete ee oot 1945 26,575 27,490 8,851 9-2 9-5 3-1 
1946 33, 874 34,138 10, 963 10-2 10-3 3-3 
1947 38,029 38,110 11, 852 10-6 10-6 3-3 
1948 35, 654 35, 840 11,083 10-3 10-3 3-2 
Beeches hic ANS das os are ele Saws a 1945 115,218 120, 212 107, 431 39-9 41-6 37-2 
1946 123,555 | 128,591 113, 235 37-4 38-9 34:2 
1947 128, 853 133,000 | 116,410 35-9 37-0 32-4 
1948 128, 226 133,086 116,531 36-9 38-3 33-6 
OMENS TS. ae UN 1945 Hamlo0 54, 839 29, 272 18-4 19-0 10-1 
1946 58,088 60,078 29,745 17-6 18-2 9-0 
1947 63 , 224 65,673 30, 692 17-6 18-3 8-5 
1948 61, 894 64, 960 30, 212 17-8 18-7 8-7 
USP ELSYST Ey 0 UR iene 1945 13,199 708 70 4-6 0-2 -- 
1946 13, 841 639 69 4.2 0-2 =s 
1947 14,738 666 oo kis 4-1 0-2 te 
1948 15,184 668 77 4-4 0-2 «- 
OUAIS Seen Otic nee ses 1945 | 288,730 | 288,730 | 185,667) 100-0 100-0 64-31 
1946 | 330,732 | 330,732 | 204,021} 100-0 100-0 61-71 
1947 | 359,094 | 359,094 | 214,867) 100-0 100-0 59-81 
1948 | 347,307 | 347,307 | 209,297) 100-0 100-0 60-31 


1 These figures or percentages are of children whose fathers and mothers are of the same origin. The 
difference between this figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose parents 
are of different origins. 


Section 5.—Deaths 


Except for wars and their after-effects—military and civilian deaths in the 
First and Second World Wars must be counted in tens of millions—impressive 
declines in the death rate have been recorded during the past century in many 
countries of the world. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


International Comparisons.—A comparison of the death rates in Canada 
and the provinces with those of other countries is shown in Table 22. 
' 22.—Death Rates per 1,000 Population of various Countries of the World compared 
with Canada and the Provinces for Recent Years 


(Sources: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. In certain 
cases final figures are not available and provisional data are used.) 


Country or Province Year Pe Country Year eee 
Werael(SewishiOnly) ...c.a.ocees oes 1948 6-7 IRIN Mae aie Bint a een OER eee OrD 1948 10-5 
BUCHAN GS HE ie ot Cowan cc nso eaves oles 1948 7-4 || England and Wales.............. 1948 10:8 
ee ETEREYSS POM EME 0 oh Shin ats Quagnis'sss «Le 1948 8-1 Switzerland ae ernion mils aa cites ate 1948 10-8 
1 ECW EE GEESE TR aarti 1948 8-6 JOaN Una s Beat es Die Ss ts oe ae LER ea EO 1948 10-9 

CTR Ra eee ee 1948 8-9 TES NG UES Ha ly seve ia desl od A ce ea EES 1948 11-2 
Union of South Africa (Whites)....] 1948 iholte ah TERT Yasy i bi sate eG OOM & oS 1948 11-2 
New Zealand (excluding Maoris)...| 1948 9-1 INorthern Ireland... 1-4 oes ee 1948 11-2 
Canada(excluding the Territories).| 1948 Oe SHAS COGLAT Cine a ain miahis ore ee seen e «at 1948 11-8 
ACR ALOE WAN. 0.55 vtiecee ess es 1948 i ac eael DVT Seat ae SRa Teles haces ec reese 1948 12-0 
Per eree. (ett gs. he jee wes ee 1948 8-3 PAUSCLIA: tere i cites talentia .careiaeons 1948 12-1 
1S EG) OE ee a ere 1948 Or Qe COStamRICA eras aerowe bass aislohts uehe 1948 12-2 
ROM OORE The etn) Mr cha lit ace oF! one 1948 SOU SUrelancl ery ame e ste eee ctex ug ae 1948 12-2 
Prince Edward Island........... 1948 9-5 BAN Cel ee at tet. tos bie a-rots ae 1948 12-2 
RAE SCOUIA: Mec acice foie wala clove ois 1948 9-6 || Belgium (adjusted).............. 1948 12-6 
News DCunSWICK i... cess. seceees 1948 Om eB ulgarian wh eee afer Bee os 1947 13-4 
OMG A oe 1948 OOM Gey Lome eas accom stem a eilones eats ae 1948 13-2 
PAETISHMe OLUMDIA...<. .r5ceb cece ce 1948 LO Dis lAMAICAL tts asc ee faa coe eee ok 1947 14-1 
TR yi. NE fe ee 1944 OPASa | SIoSalwador. co ceees se fae sere ase 1947 15-0 
eR fe ol eeova ze ais vera 6 1948 9-8 ENG ia See ek dees oaks cater 1948 17-1 
POMPE SATOH... ci \e.s clic coe c ese on 1948 FeCl ACG ce Veit 2 ene ete ens SP cr 1948 17-4 
BETS elses aye ceannd 1948 10-0 VOUITIANIA G4. gastos Niwa ieee 1947 21-1 
Newfoundland and Labrador...... 1946 10-4 


1 Excluding infants born alive but who die before registration of birth. 
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Canadian Mortality.—Since 1931, the Canadian death rate has fluctuated 
between 10-3 and 9-3 per 1,000. It has been more or less stable in Ontario, has 
been falling in the Maritimes and Quebec and has been rising slightly in the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. The generally low rates in the Prairie Provinces 
are partly due to their younger average population and the slow rise in these provinces 
during the last few years is due to the increasing proportion of people in the older 
age groups. 

Throughout Table 23, with one exception (Prince Edward Island death rates 
for 1945 and 1948) the death rates are higher for males than for females. 


23.—Deaths and Death Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and by Provinces, 
1945-48, with Averages, 1941-45 


Rive ver Males Females 
Province and Year nee rene Mee Hate pet Sue Baie per 
lation Deaths Males Deaths | Females 
Prince Edward Island...... Av. 1941-45 967 10-5 510 10-7 457 10-4 
1945 888 9-7 455 9-5 433 9-8 
1946 874 9-3 476 9-8 398 8-7 
1947 1,020 10-9 543 11-3 477 10-4 
1948 887 9-5 455 9-5 432 9-6 
Nova Scotia: 3 sc.) tems Av. 1941-45 Grols 10-5 3, 438 11-2 2,875 9-8 
1945 5,625 9-1 3,090 9-8 2,535 8-3 
1946 6,046 9-9 3,266 10:5 2,780 9-3 
1947 6,009 9-7 3, 287 10-4 Pa TPR 8-9 
1948 6,097 9-6 3,331 10-3 2,766 8-9 
New Brunswick............ Av. 1941-45 5,009 10-8 2,704 11-4 2,304 10-2 
. 1945 4,865 10-4 2,635 11-0 2,230 9-8 
1946 4,866 10-1 2,611 10-7 2,205 9-6 
1947 4, 832 9-8 2,696 - 10-8 2,136 8-8 
1948 4,959 9-9 2,668 10-4 2,291 9-3 
Québec. M4, eee Ce Av. 1941-45 34,312 10-0 18, 435 10-6 15,877 9-2 
1945 33,348 9-4 18,002 10-1 15,346 8-6 
1946 33, 690 9-3 18,062 9-9 15, 628 8-6 
1947 33, 708 9-1 18, 566 10-0 15, 142 8-2 
1948 33, 603 8-9 18,358 9-7 15, 245 8-1 
Ontario 4 peteen heck ek Av. 1941-45 | 39,715 10-2 21, 632 10-9 18,083 g-4 
1945 39, 499 9-9 21, 563 10-7 17, 936 9-0 
1946 39,758 9-7 21,849 10-6 17,909 8-8 
1947 41,619 9-9 22,891 10-8 18,728 9-0 
1948 42,364 9-9 23,394 10-8 18,970 8-9 
Manitoba ec ceter. osesne eee Av. 1941-45 6,601 9-0 3, 802 10-1 2,799 8-0 
1945 6, 550 8-9 3,710 9-9 D110 7:8 
1946 6,537 9-0 3,180 10-0 2,802 7-9 
1947 6,750 9-1 3,924 10-3 2,826 7-8 
1948 6,675 8-8 3,900 10-1 2,775 7:5 
Saskatchewan.............. Av. 1941-45 6, 504 7:6 3,879 8-5 2,625 6-6 
. 1945 6,429 7°6 3,867 8:5 2,562 6-5 
1946 6,422 7:7 3,866 8-7 2,556 6-5 
1947 6,610 7-9 3,989 8-9 2,621 6-6 
1948 6,496 7:6 4,012 8-9 2,484 6-2 


5 hp Dlg ok ie at Re an es 


ee i a eee 


ee ee ee 
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23.—Deaths and Death Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and by Provinces, 
1945-48, with Averages, 1941-45—concluded 


SE SS Se a, ES SR SS a a a 


Tateuces Males Females 
’ Province and Year trae cone. ee dens per oe oes eet ye 


lation Deaths Males Deaths | Females 


abeety oxure des. fe tse. Av. 1941-45 | 6,346 7:9 3,857 9:0 | 2,489 6-7 
1945'| 6,454 7:8 3,907 8-9 2,547 6-6 
1946 | 6,601 8-2 4,049 9-5 2) 552 6-7 
1947 | 6,543 8-0 3.916 9-0 | 27627 6-8 
1948 | 6,987 8-3 4) 954 9-6 2,733 6-8 
Been Colimbia..sie<c:52. Av. 1941-45 | 9,330 10-4 5, 811 12-4 3,519 8-3 
1945 | 9,756 10-3 6,057 12-3 3,699 8-1 
1946 | 10,137 10-1 6.245 12-0 | 3/892 8-1 
1947 | 10,613 10-2 6.626 12-2 3.987 7-9 
1948 | 11,316 10-5 7,055 12-5 4,961 8-2 
Canada (Exclusive of the . 
Wcritorica aor... <.v. 302. Ay. 1941-45 | 115,097 9-8 || 64,068 10-6 | 51,029 8-9 
1945 | 113,414 9-4 || 63,351 10-3 | 50,063 8-4 
1946 | 114,931 9-4 || 64,159 10-3 | 50,772 8-4 
1947 | 117,704 9-4 || 66,438 10-4 | 51,266 8-3 
1948 | 119,384 9-3 || 67,427 10-3 | 51,957 8-2 


Deaths in Urban Centres.—In Table 24 deaths are classified by place of 
residence. The death rates in urban centres vary only slightly from the death rates 
of their respective provinces. However, due to the influx of young people from the 
rural areas, the age distribution of the population in urban centres is often more 
favourable to a low death rate than that of the province as a whole. 


24.—Deaths in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1945-48, with 
Averages, 1941-45 


Cansda Deaths 
Province and Urban Centre Population, |}, — 
hae 1945 1946 1947 1948 
No No No No. No No 

Prince Edward Island— 

Charlottetown. 2... c-.s0ceces ae ee 14,821 202 223 162 219 218 
Nova Scotia— 

WarcmiOUci cence ac Saeed coos b chelee 10, 847 120 132 108 86 122 

EEG CAN Aine» 3 8 ee Sire Pal RP 9h ee 25,147 231 227 232 208 250 

JEST ER Cae Sg a a ae ge 70,488 786 655 iis 757 748 

SVD OVM AL Medic r oie cei ronson aes 28,305 306 283 326 303 299 

PR IEG Ce tie Be UR oo Sea caie ss «Ake esa 10,272 107 112 112 96 84 
New Brunswick— 

IGCMOT CUCU ga. e.g, eerie. oe 3th 10,062 121 _ 1502 ~ 1162 1392 1462 

Mena LONE Tt meat asc t <. cwcichsaetta ors a 6.08 & tod 22,763 223 209 222 201 221 

ESUAAM EL ONIN cot clic packa e oh aca 8 oe cieeanes ole viens 51,741 645 579 627 662 617 
Quebec— 

Cap-de-la-Madeleine................ 11,961 97 117 114 112 100 

AGE OUCIUE cate. or koe aes eee re cues 16,040 184 192 191 220 198 

Wim ON VAUe so. 5 hac arare «oj olere 0 ok 10,555 91 99 100 102 100 

Gheciil Oni? ood a A a se ere eas 14,197 132 148 157 150 145 

TECHIE SCS: ae Re an 32,947 355 385 383 346 356 

BORNOLGOR Stee yer od 54 on oyty ohe-a oe 6 Sco 12,749 Lo dees 134 171 152 180 

MOM GRUOTS 1 i tarad uc iostusviclaad a fwiles, 8. alee 13,769 157 IVE ote 143 153 146 


Wa O TN aes ae os he foe wet Denk 20,051 230 237 232 210 184 
1 As at the.1941 Census. 2 Includes Devon. 
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24.—Deaths in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over', 1945-48, with 
Averages, 1941-45—concluded 


12 d Urban C P ae ii 
rovince an rban Centre opulation, 
NEL 11945 1946 1947 | 1948 
No No No No. No No 
Quebec—concluded ; 
SEV IS pete ee Ft anes, Gi pine Oe 11,991 125 118 119 133 135 
Montreal 3498.2 <3. TER os ee 903,007 9,885 9,480 9,786 9,696 9, 898 
Outremonts. hs ce et ee ok ee 30,751 287 287 294 296 Die 
Quebec. saa tee oe eee 150,757 1,899 1,990 1,827 1, 809 1,669 
Sishivacinthemse see tee eae 17,798 256 264 264 264 239 
ho) Paid (ote) a ie 2 a Oa ad | eR SS 5 13, 646 136 130 142 154 158 
SUAVErOMes eet ee ee ey ee 11,329 118 139 135 125 135 
Shawinigan’ Falls.«i.5: Sines. See 20,325 176 175 180 ee! 202 
Sherbrooke ss rere ae 35,965 381 401 414 456 417 
DOLELIS<, pM ee aioe Re is, Sie 12,251 168 170 163 166 155 
LettorduM meas 25.0 ck ce mothers gas 12,716 148 134 143 157 135 
ENTCG TRIVGES Ace ..5-). oes ok ee 42,007 414 403 394 378 411 
Nalley held @eemy... .. as. ce ee 17,052 184 179 175 169 165 
Merde oA eon ov: ee Oe 67,349 532 555 524 596 566 
Westmount Sheets ves 2 bee 26,047 275 290 279 275 307 
Ontario— 
Belleville... See. Bee ae 15,710 178 197 195 195 190 
Brantiord oc eae Le 31,948 419 402 374 408 391 
Brock valle 24 Aa. he Boe eh Re 11,342 158 162 149 163 162 
Chatham. aeees, +. Se. Ae 17,369 219 242 214 202 212 
Cornwall Sete Be. 4 Bee 14,117 204 201 192 193 179 
Borest Hill eG, 28..'|.. 58h. 1s ee UW Foe 62 78 70 96 100 
Port: Williams 8 a tat lc cok 30, 585 244 234 289 284 276 
MOLE picks weeny ont e te eat ton a 15,346 172 175 194 166 178 
UID Ia ep ore ad ngs, 23,218 DA 276 263 245 277 
Hamilton er). beeen sat 166, 337 1,769 1,716 1, 637 1,776 1,891 
TSIRgSOn Sie ce ks ee ene 30, 126 BY 374 396 366 383 
HSItChene ree, ee eee 8 on ke 35, 657 331 333 Si 329 361 
ond ani kerticek eared i, eee a 78, 264 930 946 983 1,033 939 
Niagara Paliss.c. tf iccsc oes ce ® 20,589 217. 217 206 235 262 
North Bayar: eh. Ser ioa: Tees 15,599 141 178 129 179 199 
OGAWA. J coy cent Seetaitr es ae mei 26, 813 218 217 213 266 286 
Ottawa ec sha i ee ee 154,951 1,718 1,695 1,729 1,759 1, 663 
Owen Sound 25 i250. cee 14,002 185 182 167 199 167 
Pei DEOK exe ae aia od: iets “Meee 11,159 127 142 108 138 126 
Peterboroughuct oe 25, 350 317 335 326 348 361 
Pore Arthur See ate owe oe 24, 426 250 274 268 311 316 
St. Catharines oi bee Cie 20 eae 30,275 314 319 338 3d2 338 
Sé:-Phomas oon of ieee at ee IESE; orl 254 212 240 249 
Sarnia cae tet btn Te ae halon, 18, 734 219 237 228 234 232 
Sault Ste..Maric.».... 2. eee 25,794 252 236 279 269 277 
DUrAuOlae te sot ee ee ee 17,038 209 196 235 218 253 
Suidiotiny.. aed en BER tale ot 32, 203 268 267 242 284 315 
PAINS es kia ee ees ee 28,790 181 182 186 199 198 
Toronto ee as eos as ee 667,457 7,534 «565 7, 883 7,400 7,840 
Wiellaticlenw tes 5h. och care Eke cee al 12,500 123 127 136 138 145 
Wandsor eat) 4a) een Go: eae 105,311 953 954 1,013 1,020 1,025 
Wioodstocks sor.) a04. ee ee 12,461 174 169 133 165 157 
Manitoba— 
SEONG OU LAs Ss AAS eee Ae ae 17,383 165 152 181 208 179 
Die DOniace Gee... ae eae bee 18, 157 187 195 179 180 169 
WEDIDCR te ce eh eae one oe 221,960 2, 155 2,189 2,185 2,285 2,244 
Saskatchewan— 
LOUNGE SAMIAN ON Se Poy: Lee mat 20,753 212 222 214 246 271 
Bence Albertus. .:.8-Acae dat ok ek 12,508 114 121 117 146 144 
RiCwAna ay ot ee yo. ee. el ee 58, 245 439 462 498 514 461 
SSSR ALON eee nn eaten Oe ote 43,027 353 370 438 430 429 
Alberta— 
Cal ea invent ete ey et Cala ae 88, 904 878 921 996 1,038 1,139 
Eetnonton ees. cee the 93,817 830 910 1,022 953 1,038 
Leib bridge sei... co ee ee 14,612 144 159 154 146 188 
WemiCiie, Hater) 4c. bee... cae ne 10,571 123 168 133 130 142 
British Columbia— : 
New Westminster.................. 21,967 233 207 252 261 263 
Nancouvers see seee ota ee 275,353 Soul, 3,560 3,641 3,768 3, 984 


Wictorig. 87 Sere tin een ck siete ee : 44,068 688 716 742 748 773 
1As at the 1941 Census. ; 
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Sex and Age Distribution of Deaths.—Despite reductions in infant mor- 
tality, more deaths still occur in the first year of life than in any other year. The 
number of children dying under five years of age was reduced from an average 
of 25,174 in 1930-32 to 17,949 in 1940-42. In 1948 the number was 17,899. 


The percentage distribution of deaths has changed greatly since 1930-32. 
The percentages of deaths at all ages up to 50 years have declined, and the per- 
centages at ages over 50 have increased. The average age at death has gradually 
risen. The reduction in mortality rates in the early and middle years of life increases 
the number of people in the older age groups and raises the average age of the popu- 
lation as a whole. In 1931, 16-6 p.c. of the population was 50 years of age or over 
and the average age of all males was 29-0 years and of all females 28-1 years. In 
1941, 19-7 p.c. of the population was 50 years of age or over, and the average age of 
all males had risen to 30-7 years and of all females to 30-2 years. Compared with 
most European countries, however, the population of Canada is still young. The 
average age of death for males in 1948 was 54-6 years and for females 56-8 years. 


25.—Deaths, by Sex and Age Groups, 1947 and 1948 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Males Females 
Age Group 28 SS Ee a ae 
1947 1948 1947 1948 
No p.c No p.c No p.c No p.c 
Winder Leyear . 225.5 sec cie Sense taps 9,430 14-2 | 8,654 12-8 | 6,906 13-5 | 6,510 12-5 
1 SCTE ee a ca ect Sa Saag 654 1-0 712 1-1 548 1-1 592 1-1 
PEN CATS tea sbi cs ee 347 0-5 336 0-5 266 0-5 PHU 0-5 
S23 inti tae iets Neng Nina Sak 245 0-4 265 0-4 192 0-4 183 0-4 
AMER EE Ne 2) dear iw ctiige eo ds 208 0-3 209 0-3 151 0:3 161 0-3 


EO Vi CATH iter Nabi kone 703 1-1 686 1-0 465 0-9 423 0-8 
ING) cs TEN So, Se Een, ay a 523 0-8 479 0-7 359 0-7 328 0-6 
ae etc et tak, ee eae SR 874 1-3 800 1-2 675 1:3 541 1-0 
Oe a. Ce i dS MS ah eh he 1,075 1:6 22 1-7 881 1-7 761 1-5 
Fa oo AA ete aan Ao Re are 1,078 1-6 1,011 1-5 869 1-7 799 1-5 
20 = Se Pe ae Ee See Sire ee 1,083 1-6 1,031 1-5 945 1-8 876 def, 
5) => GUD y Sop ec geen git Ma ee eis 1,339 2-0 1,368 2-0 1,048 2-0 1,102 2-1 
all) 22 SS ROAR a io an, Wile 1,687 2-5 1,742 2-6 1,210 2-4 1, 260 2-4 
OPA Oe cen, POOR IS 2,435 3-7 2,391 3°5 1,605 3-1 1,608 3-1 
Dl) TE Cte bate 0 eR Rime Sree arr 3,194 4-8 3,299 4-9 2,119 4-1 aelihe 4-2 
Ee) es LAD ne SEG Sip ea Slee tare aa oe 4,550 6-8 4,605 6-8 2,778 5-4 2,894 | 5-6 
‘AUE) 25. GMOS Sea ea olines Meee aE Om BOR oe 6,021 9-1 6,258 9-3 3,747 7:3 3,787 7:3 
Gon O9) “Soo NY be Diy ale By tala rena vie ats) 10-7 220 10-7 4,658 9-1 4,687 9-0 
OS) = TR Rs Sas a aie eR team 7,269 10-9 7,768 11-5 5,506 10-7 D(a 11-0 
eee ee eY oo ONE EN Habs ane 6,776 10-2 7,190 10-7 5,740 11-2 6,091 11-7 
OE OOU Cie et Ri Ee ater eae 8, 453 12-7 8, 846 13-1 8,761 17-1 9, 263 17-8 
DORVEONES OF OVER: cei c.ccle octane ok 1,342 2-0 1,395 2-1 1,824 3-6 1,894 3°6 

Totals, Stated Ages............ 66,404 100-0 | 67,392 100-0 || 51,253 100-0 | 51,940 100-0 
Eereamobti stated... ovis iss cos cwe ove 34 ~~ 35 -- ils! -- 17 -- 
Totals, All Ages................ | 66,438 100-0 | 67,427 100-0 || 51,266 100-0 | 51,957 100-0 


Causes of Death.—About 91 p.c. of the deaths in Canada are due to the 28 
specified causes given in Table 26. About 80 p.c. are due to ten causes: diseases 
of the heart, cancer, intracranial lesions, violent deaths, nephritis, diseases of early 
infancy, pneumonia, tuberculosis, influenza and diseases of the arteries. 
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The rise in the average age at death has been noted at p. 178. Causes of 
death that affect children and young adults mainly have declined. Diphtheria, 
for example, has been almost wiped out and tuberculosis has been greatly reduced. 
On the other hand, the ageing of the population increases the proportion of deaths 
from the causes that affect older people mainly. Thus, cancer, nephritis and 
diseases of the heart now account for a substantially larger proportion of all deaths 
than formerly. 


26.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, by Principal Causes, 1946-48 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Rates 
Inter- Numbers of Deaths per 100,000 ° 
national Cause of Death Population 
List No.1! SS: YSN 
1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 

1, 2 | Typhoid fever, including paratyphoid.... 91 62 52 0-7 0:5 0-4 
SnlScanletieverncr a seccar ote earn ee 58 42 38 0:5 0-3 0-3 
oF) Wihooping*cough 4s. ann ee ee eee 231 32, 155 1-9 1-8 1-2 
10.4. Diphtheriav ste. vo. eae 227 140 86 1-8 1-1 0-7 
13 | Tuberculosis, respiratory system........ 4,818 4,616 4,016 39-2 36-8 31-2 
14-22 | Tuberculosis, other organs............... 1,003 833 757 8-2 6-6 5-9 
Sony AN HUeM Zam eee. Ae ee en os ne i 1,601 1,099 911 13-0 8-8 7-1 
SOs | MMeaSleSe sot sec tan Ua che ce Ae 235 134 235 1-9 1-1 1-8 
45-55 | Cancer and other malignant tumours..... 14,767 | 15,615 | 16,258 120-2 124-3 126-4 
Gls || Diabetes smell itusns ce. 25 ae eee ee 2,409 | 2,484 | 2,607 ‘19-6 19-8 20-3 
CER PN Ge cy 21 ort See NEY BPN sia geo AE CEE Aah Sat 321 316 2-5 2-6 2-5 
83 | Intracranial lesions of vascular origin..... 9,486 | 9,583 | 10,177 77-2 76-3 79-1 
86 | Convulsions (under 5 years of age)........ 119 107 91 1-0 0-9 0-7 
90-95 | Diseases of the heart...........se0cs000. 29,854 | 32,050 | 33,901 |} 243-1] 255-2] 263-6 
oe i Diseases of the arteries.................. 2,230 | 2,374] 2,349] 18-2] 18-9] 18-3 
10G.h SCORE DIS.. 3 ot apne teens th, eee 378 363 402 3-1 2-9 3-1 
LO7S109L | Pneumonia, ck - ee Ae ene 5,657 | 5,688.| 5,700 46-1 45-3 44-3 
119,120 -|_Diarrhceaiand enteritis. « a. 0.05 on. 1,873 1,988 1,799 15-2 15-8 14-0 
i2lel Appendicitis. © 2 hod: «1 een 551 470 482 4-5 3-7 3-7 
122 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction............ 854 864 865 7-0 6-9 6-7 
130-132 .ipaNephritisn 2 Wek ck ete no aah ee We 6,822 | 6,568 | 6,805 55-5 52-3 52-9 
137 | Diseases of the prostate................. 820 841 796 6-7 6-7 6-2 
140-1508} Buerperal causes:.4.-. 04.5. en0e.. eee oe. 595 554 510 4-8 4-4 4-0 
157 | Congenital malformations............... 2,338 2,483 2,027 19-0 19-8 18-1 
158-161 | Diseases peculiar to the first year of life.| 7,053 7,415 7,045 57-4 59-0 54-8 
16 2h Sendlitye ns oo weg. Ook ee ak iene ee 1,584 | 1,489} 1,320 12-9 11-9 10-3 
163 cLO4ileSui Cid eset. atten ce heen an ie eee 1,002 948 | 1,000 8-2 7:5 7°8 
166-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)....... 1gh95 77,066 1) 97,958 58-6 61-0 61-9 
Other specified causes................0-. 9,995 | 9,890 | 9,783 81-4 78-8 76-1 
Totals, Specified Causes............ 114,157 | 116,919 | 118,741} 929-4 | 931-0] 923-4 
199, 200 | Unspecified or ill-defined causes......... 774 806 643 6-3 6-4 5-0 
Totals, All Causes................... 114,931 | 117,725 | 119,384] 935-7 | 937-5 | 928-4 


a Eee ae Be es a Oe oe Os SS ee SO Se ele 
11938 (5th) Revision of the International List of Causes of Death. 


Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


International Comparisons.—New Zealand for many years has had the 
lowest rate of infant mortality. In 1948 the rate was 22 per 1,000 live births, 
compared with 68 in 1905, 51 in 1920 and 34 in 1980. Iceland also had a rate of 
22 per 1,000 in 1947. In England and Wales the rate declined from 128 per 1,000 
in 1905 to 60 in 1930 and 34 in 1948. In the United States the rate was reduced 
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from 162 in 1900 to 47 in 1940 and 32 in 1948. Thé energy devoted in recent years 
to reducing infant mortality has resulted in definite improvement in many other 
countries. 


27._Infant Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Various Countries of the World 
compared with Canada and the Provinces for Recent Years 


(Sources: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. In certain 
cases final figures are not available and provisional data are used.) 


Infant Infant 
Country or Province Year | Mortality Country Year | Mortality 
‘ Rate Rate 
LO eee aa ane ee ag a 1947 Hap Northernvlrelandie. sashes eee 1948 45 
oY Zealand (excluding Maoris)... oe a5 SentlenGie oo oot one oe 1948 45 
BPRVERIeN i es. Cotes tebe tt 
ES ee Rene aaa aie 1948 | 28 po Lane went wae page ie 49 
REP IAET ATIC it poss sccoctosicrers eos Secs oe 1948 29 gs Da Saal lcm Sle ae Nie 50 
et i ee 1948 30 France}, ...... 0.0.6.0 sees ee eeees 1948 51 
Med States... oo eos. rs 1948 32 PAGTANG S&S Sem sate onl 8 Se 1948 52 
England and Wales................ ) 1948 34 Belgium (adjusted).............. 1948 59 
a) PEED SE op hl Gah ce a 1948 35 Sieatetn. buh es bree ee 1948 69 
ol ade 7181 Ai) ede eget ae a ae as Italy..... 1948 70 
Pee Pane nee se ereys er, hi SL OAR (aN 2OG Sa SNe epee alee cate ta eg hie eq gS ee 
Union of South Africa (Whites)..... 1948 37 Newfoundland and Labrador....| 1946 74 
Canada (excluding the Territories)| 1948 44 PATI SUI un eRe mire a aa teak 76 
British Columbians: sh. 22 ses ss 1948 33 1 oe onc. Sar ee Pe 76 
Prince Edward Island........... 1948 34 CEsvlOne hel cao ment ay ce ares 92 
 OUMNED a RGSS 6 glee Ro ees ee ae 1948 35 Costa: Rica nso. ati ae fe = 92 
SGV STE Be Ne ecu a Ue iy, a 1948 39 JEIMAICAY Ge re eee cone ers a 92 
OW a OCOb: se ais.Gars cine toa es bes 1948 39 PUSS al vadore nc vicars ee oaths ors 96 
Baskatehewanieov.se> cas ¢icne es: 1948 \ 40 hingaryet ered tees. ee 111 
ini GARLIC) OSES ae Se ra tes at ae 1948 41 IB dk ys ats Wien OA yg cE OR 130 
TONER Ser as RL TES A's 5.8 tes 1948 54 Chile A aaa ets poker Suen 160 
ew brunswackwcs ss. . 2.0 06d% cas 1948 61 FUOUIIA TIS or cake tain atten. oes 199 


1 Excluding infants born alive but who die before registration of birth. 


Canadian Infant Mortality.—A striking improvement has been shown in 
the rate of infant mortality during the past 25 years. Of the children born in 
1944-48, approximately 72,000 lived to their first birthday who would have died at 

the rate prevailing in the period 1926-80. 


Infant mortality of males is 25 to 30 p.c. higher than that of females. It was 
- pointed out earlier that there were between 1,051 and 1,067 males born to every 
1,000 females. Because male infant mortality is higher, the excess of males is much 
less at the end of the first year. For example, in 1940-42, 397,038 male children 
were born, compared with 374,908 female children, an excess of 22,180 or 5-9 p.c.; 
25,024 male children died during their first year compared with 18,646 female 
children, that is 6,378 more. The excess of males at one year of age is thus reduced 
to 15,752, or 4-4 p.c. By the age of 52, according to the life table on p. 167, the 
numbers of males and females will have become equal. 


- Infant mortality rates vary considerably from province to province. One of the 
principal causes of these variations appears to be the different proportions of births 
which take place in hospitals or under proper medical care. Examples of these 
differences have been given earlier, see p. 169. Along with increased hospitalization 
has come better and more widespread pre-natal and post-natal care. Other factors, 
particularly the supervision of water supplies, improved sanitation and the pasteuri- 
zation of milk, also have been important. 
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28.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Sex and by Provinces, 


1945-48 
Males Females 
aera Rate 
5 ota o§ Rate Rate 
Province and Year Infant 1,000 Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 


Deaths |. EE of Infant Live of Infant Live 
eee Deaths Male Deaths | Female 


Births Births 
Prince Edward Island............. 1945 102 45 54 46 48 44 
1946 97 35 64 44 an 24 
1947 135 45 tel 50 58 40 
1948 97 34 50 34 47 34 
INOVEROCOLIA Hen. tse eee tie 1945 823 53 479 59 344 46 
1946 822 46 460 50 362 41 
1947 840 44 476 49 364 38 
1948 695 39 405 45 290 33 
News BrunswiCk)..:osnet ooo 1945 966 71 527 ths 439 66 
1946 1,066 66 581 70 485 61 
1947 1,041 59 622 68 419 49 
1948 1,047 61 Tay 63 490 58 
Quebec: et ei cence es Sania delet 1945 6, 464 62 3,659 68 2,805 55 
1946 6,110 55 3,517 61 2,593 48 
1947 6,583 OG 3, 839 65 2,744 49 
1948 6,211 54 3,574 61 2,637 47 
Ontarigsn Saeco 1945 3,209 41 1,813 44 1,396 37 
1946 3,653 37 2,109 42 1,544 33 
1947 3,914 36 2,220 40 1,694 32 
1948 3, 684 35 2,106 39 1,578 31 
Manitobast cs jamna ca aeeeeee 1945 781 48 445 53 336 43 
1946 885 47 474 49 411 45 
1947 931 46 529 51 402 40 
1948 765 41 433 45 332 36 
Saskatchewan tetoete ereee 1945 824 44 489 50 335 37 
1946 1,004 47 581 53 423 40 
1947 1,018 44 592 49 426 Sy 
1948 867 40 503 46 364 35 
A bertare cn tn eines eee eae 1945 862 43 Olle 50 351 36 
: 1946 945 43 542 48 403 37 
1947 915 37 510 40 405 34 
1948 930 39 526 43 404 34 
British’ Columbians eee 1945 792 42 450 46 | 342 37 
1946 852 38 496 43 356 32 
1947 959 36 565 42 394 31 
1948 868 33 500 38 368 29 
Canada (Exclusive of the 
FRerritoniés):.) .aceie eeeee e ee 1945 | 14,823 51 8,427 57 6,396 46 
1946 15,434 47 8,824 52 6,610 41 
1947 16,336 45 9,430 51 6,906 39 
1948 15,164 44 8,654 49 6,510 38 


Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Infant mortality rates in individual 
cities and towns usually vary widely from year to year. As is evident from Table 29 
many cities and towns have, however, maintained consistently low rates. 


a 1 ta 
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29.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of 
Stillbirths) in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1945-48 


Infant Deaths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Province and Urban Centre 


Prince Edward Island— 
MbarlottetOwln. .c.o<. sic cows dee 28 9 12 20 71 19 24 40 

Nova Scotia— 
BDA H TTA GUEIN A MarcercPne w emsirertee-clctein eeu 31 15 13 20 72 32 25 43 
LL ENGOS BY RARE UR Aone WA ieee | 34 46 42 44 47 53 47 59 
_FLDLSTISD eae iagSs Fine ans ee eae Ong 8 98 95 87 70 48 40 35 29 
“TLE ES ee Sok eee een 52 56 44 35 55 54 41 36 
PINOT. 255 Te ok ck-Soen se ok 15 17 18 12 55 50 45 37 

New Brunswick— 
PREC ETICLON mascot. hs isc 151 101 121 151 §21 251 251 341 
EON CLOM Meyer Sash ehcrtc a Miele che hs che 22 39 38 27 33 50 43 ves 
SET A 0) Sh Wigs eae a nae 6 rte 93 98 77 58 55 57 48 

~ Quebec— 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine............. 20 32 21 20 52 71 47 47 
MP NICOULIMA Tce eel eek Seen ok 58 76 64 53 64 81 65 53 
WOraimamond Valles. yencls so coe als 23 16 34 21 60 36 70 46 
SEDGAMS V Mitch cctice Sis th ba ete sievste 22 23 33 19 43 38 47 29 
PEER 3 Seen Bie een te ie 8 82 82 75 75 67 59 52 53 
MOMCULC Perea) Reesor etal aoa, ae 42 18 26 54 96 43 61 
OM GUNES soois Glia ee eee ae, eae 55 56 56 56 64 77 76 63 
REACHING ere ae ee eRe cies ot 18 26 18 De, 34 43 27 35 
(CENHIS oh Ses S Sane e 24 13 19 14 71 34 51 40 
MON Grea er hat iene caiman, ie ek 1,150 975 1,110 1,085 50 40 45 45 
OMEReMONU eee we ete 10 8 9 3 32 20 21 10 
BNC DCCs Sette Ly per teers 619 405 451 277 141 91 100 67 
DU MELVACINtNO..-- oa cse loc see 25 22 ee! 26 60 45 48 48 
GNU CANEK sie ree Ci se da eet 16 20 21 19 35 48 44 37 
RECT ONIC esting he oe oe ee 24 Lz 27 31 53 32 46 54 
Shawinigan Malls, o.<.s2...c.0.0. 53 47 39 50 55 54 43 55 
MELDTOOKCE ae areas NON ee 80 82 100 74 64 63 68 52 
OTCM Seah oy etka Waa ae oan 36 28 31 28 65 62 59 57 
Mahe tiond: Miness oc. . us.sss0 een 24 22 30 14 59 50 60 35 
eRitheevIRIVers os. ic fas sunk. 67 67 82 81 56 53 66 64 
Walley feldic ke es ec oe 33 35 28 25 52 53 42 36 
WMercante.s pres eines ee, 77 54 89 71 48 30 50 40 
WES UIA GUN Ue. c cs See oe re dec as 11 14 8 9 40 41 27 33 
- Ontario— 

Bollevilleten ees cae). «ico ceriuet 16 23 22 10 41 49 42 22 
BeNOT ts ne et 36 46 42 25 45 45 39 28 
OCI Vtllens coe enh ar Bers ee 10 17 11 12 36 57 ao 36 

(CSE d Sea a Gen eg a 16 13 20 13 39 28 36 26 
CHOPS EW pete ee Riel Sok Mea 9 ed 9 28 22 BY 24 54 sii 50 44 
~voyirerec ira 8 GF Uae ok aie eee a 2 2 4 6 11 14 19 28 

OTA EAN 35. .stei5 cso. che s roe ones 25 27 35 29 37 31 35 32 
CES oe Seve ee a ae 10 15 15 10 33 33 33 25 
CHES TO) Oe ae ae ape ee ean 22 25 24 28 48 43 35 43 
BAAIUULON GEASS foe ee ch a 100 145 128 138 29 31 27 32 
ESO OStON 7s he se. o's blaehees ous oe 29 33 25 21 34 31 24 24 
Eebenener.. 8G hs hee ee. notes 17 34 26 27 23 36 25 26 
MOUMONER oo iee Bee ol ae 74 HE 92 80 42 34 Sot eee OO 
NiagaraHalls* ec. osc seo. foot 9 11 19 20 17 17 24 31 

IEG NES AV bone ee cece. cS chehoe dete 16 13 21 22 42 29 41 46 

BAU ae ener ote kt a 19 18 29 35 32 27 39 50 
ELA Wa eee eet Gln Pera, 134 199 180 154 37 44 40 38 
BE MISOUNG 2 Ei st cKO oc ok 18 24 27 6 64 60 57 15 
Hembroke vt ts wtin. i 30 11 10 23 99 29 28 66 
BRST DOFOUCD ois. 53s) cea oe oe 32 24 37 34 42 25 34 33 
BAG ATT. 2 Saks As «ete enale 17 23 41 26 30 33 49 33 
Dee Oatharines: a... ..s tess 25 30 24 30 33 34 24 35 
Bere NOMAS =. sake... 2s as coe 15 17 20 23 41 39 45 58 
Gaede lenge tre 1\cb meer vaca: 21 13 18 20 41 21 26 oo 
mault Ste. Marie.........../...... 28 33 31 39 38 40 34 47 
SHEET) Cols (eee ae ee a 9 20 17 16 34 50 38 Bef 

12 C1) OL RO AAR R ADE ae es SR ee 64 46 63 64 52 37 45 47 
Bitar ins sib tee se ate se os 3 3 39 48 51 35 41 56 
BE AEORUO sa ip d oe Se ou win sre lons 373 498 462 415 33 32 30 30 
WRG else os cat So. wks Soe cu ee 21 16 22 15 65 43 53 2Y/ 
MMs died! st wl 89 123 104 104 40 42 34 36 
BUOCStOCK ho reo en eke ee 10 0) 12 9 38 26 34 30 


1 Includes Devon. 
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29.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of 
Stillbirths) in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1945-48—concluded 


Infant Deaths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 


Province and Urban Centre a £1 el a a ee ol Ee PL A NOD | 2OPE eR Mis LT er SS 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Manitoba— 
IBTaNnGOn neces ee 20 16 22 17 56 41 50 40 
Ste Bonitacesaiese oct ee 18 23 24 21 40 38 35 33 
WiINDIPCR antes etc See aecice 138 186 205 156 32 35 36 32 
Saskatchewan— 
WEOOSC UAW, crake eases ue ea 18 ol 29 30 40 52 43 50 
erincevAl ber traction seine see 37 30 26 19 101 69 49 40 
REZINA ees hos deki es Lee tail 79 70 45 42 50 38 27 
Saskatoon hacen cence eee 32 84 70 44 35 67 47 33 
Alberta— 
Walzaryrre.: vcctor Se ee 90 101 104 118 40 39 34 40 
dim Gnitoni tis es ee ee eee 95 130 130 139 34 38 33 34 
Dethbridzect evi e eae 19 23 12 30 45 48 20 54 
Medicmeviiati costs oie 17 18 9 14 57 it 24 32 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster............... 18 13 16_ 19 36 23 26 32 
LV ANCOUVEL Ache) ers Es SE ee 171 193 218 172 30 28 28 24 
WiCtoriatets 2 se a seee es cee 26 41 26 23 23 34 21 19 


Causes of Infant Deaths.—Of the infant deaths that occur in Canada, about 
90 p.c. are due to the nine causes and groups of causes specified in Table 30. One 
cause, premature birth, accounts for over 25 p.c. The rates from nearly all causes 
are higher for male than for female children. 


30.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Principal Causes, 1945-48 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Per- 
Rates per centage 
Inter- | DM ay 100,000 Live Births || Distri- 
ee Cause of Death and Year oe 
No. Cause 
Males |Females} Total || Males |Females} Total of 

Death 

Communicable diseases!..... 1945 548 492 1,040 368 352 360 7-0 

1946 552 479 WABI 325 298 312 6-7 
1947 526 397 923 286 227 257 5-6. 

1948 437 378 815 245 223 235 5-4 

86 | "Convulsions::.c.). see. he cee 1945 55 47 102 37 34 35 0-7 
1946 56 39 95 33 24 29 0-6 

1947 46 40 86 25 23 24 0-5 

; 1948 45 26 ial 25 15 20 0-5 
106-109 | Bronchitis and pneumonia....1945 | 1,223 977.| 2,200 821 699 762 14-8 
{ La 1946 1,163 915 2,078 684 569 628 13-5 

1947 1,291 996 2,280 702 569 637 14-0 

1948 1,273 947 2,220 715 560 639 14-6 

119 | Diarrhea and enteritis...... 1945 928 697 1,625 623 499 563 11-0 
1946 922 610 b532 543 379 463 9-9 

1947 989 709 1,698 538 405 473 10-4 

1948 832 640 1,472 467 378 424 9-7 

157 | Congenital malformations....1945 | 1,069 819 1,888 718 586 654 12-7 
1946 ‘1,142 926 2,068 672 576 625 13-4 

1947 1,174 1,008 2,182 638 576 608 13-4 

1948 1,081 912 1,993 607 539 574 13-1 


1 Includes measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, diphtheria, influenza, erysipelas, acute poliomyelitis 
and polioencephalitis, cerebrospinal meningitis, tuberculosis and syphilis. 


< 
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30.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Principal Causes, 
1945-48—concluded 


Per- 
Rates per centage 
Inter- bec 100,000 Live Births || Distri- 
oo Cause of Death and Year Lips how a ya ash mia SERS iad ARE aaa PL EN aes 
No. \ Cause 
Males |Females} Total || Males |Females| Total of 

Death 

158 | Congenital debility.......... 1945 524 351 875 352 251 303 5-9 
1946 444 339 783 261 211 237 5-1 

1947 388 301 689 211 172 192 4-2 

1948 352 229 581 198 135 167 3°8 

159 | Premature birth............. 1945 1,892 1,434 3,326 20a 1,026 1,152 22-4 

; 1946 2,110 1,676 3,786 1,242 1,042 1,145 24-5 

1947 2,369 1,668 4,037 1,288 952 1,124 24-7 

1948 2,249 1, 648 3, 892 1, 263 971 1,121 25-7 

HGOaeinjuryaat birth a... sie oo 1945 714 457 1,171 479 I<, 327 406 7-9 
1946 852 514 1,366 501 320 413 8-9 

1947 970 586 1,556 527 335 433 9-5 

1948 882 569 1,451 495 336 418 9-6 

161 | Other diseases peculiar to 

the first year of life........ 1945 595 427 1,022 400 305 354 6-9 

1946 683 435 1,118 402 271 338 7:2 

1947 681 452 else 370 258 316 6-9 

1948 633 488 be Pat 355. 288 323 7-4 

Other specified causes....... 1945 657 527 | 1,184 441 377 410 8-0 

1946 704 501 1,205 414 312 364 7:8 

1947 765 572 1,337 416 327 372 8-2 

1948 730 551 1,281 410 326 369 8-4 

199, 200 | Unspecified or ill-defined 

CAUSES in Gert stat awe oars ones 1945 222 168 390 149 120 135 2:6 

1946 196 176 372 115 109 112 2-4 

1947 231 177 408 126 101 114 2°5 

1948 140 127 267 79 7As 77 1-8 

Totals, All Causes......... 1945.; 8,427 | 6,396 | 14,823 | 5,659 | 4,575 | 5,134 |) 100-0 


1946 | 8,824] 6,610 | 15,434 | 5,192 | 4,111 | 4,667 || 100-6 
1947 | 9,430 | 6,906 | 16,336 | 5,126 | 3,944 | 4,549 | 100-0 
1948 | 8,654 | 6,510 | 15,164 || 4,858 | 3,848 | 4,366 || 100-0 


Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As in the case of infant mortality, the number of mothers who die in pregnancy 
and childbirth has been greatly reduced. Maternal mortality in Canada and the 
provinces is shown in Table 5, p. 165. Although the number of births has been much 
greater in recent years, the number of maternal deaths has been well below a 
thousand a year. The rate of maternal mortality is now less than 2 per 1,000 live 
births. Mortality among unmarried mothers is much higher than among married 
mothers. 


Age at Death.—Table 31 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age, 
together with the average age at death. The latter is slightly more than two years 
higher than the average age of all mothers at the time of childbirth. The rates 
per 1,000 live births by age groups show that age is a most important factor in 
maternal mortality. Though all the rates are much lower than they used to be, 
the inequalities between the age groups remain. The rate at 30-34 years is néarly 
twice as high as the rate at 20-24 years, and above the age of 40 it is over four times 
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as high. The slightly higher rate in the first age group shown in the table, compared | 

with the second, is due to the high proportion of illegitimate children born to young 

mothers. 
31.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Age Groups, 1945-48 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Rates per 
Maternal Deaths 1:000-Live Births 
Age Group 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
No. } p.c. ‘| No. |=p:e. | No. | p.e No. | p.c 
Winder 20iyears-) eee. 28) 4-2 PA 4B 24, 4-3 24, 4-7) 1-65) 1-39) 1-07) 1-06 
A Se Re eae 110} 16-7 90} 15-1 96] 17-3 83} 16-3] 1-40] 0-97) 0-92} 0-84 
PATE AUN et ASL CN 2 edie 161} 24-4) 142) 23-9) 107] 19-3} 106) 20-8] 1-95) 1-46] 1-00] 1-02 
SUSE OAP ORG dea. net 136} 20-6] 130] 21-8) 144) 26-0} 107] 21-0) 2-21] 1-90! 2-00] 1-56 
aie Git) ee a eae ee 135} 20-5) 121) 20-3 1202s 115] 22-5) 3-79! 3-17] 3-06] 2-97 
40S 44 Bis} eee 81} 12-3 (P| eal 55] 9-9 66} 12-9} 6-98) 5-91] 4-48] 5-42 
ia ny nace 8} 1-2 13|be 2-2 8} 1-4 9 1-8} 7-14} 10-99} 7-65} 8-38 
50 years or over......... 1 0:2; — ase — Res — see -- er : Jeg 
Totals, All Ages at 

Cathe. 2s 660| 109-6) 595) 100-0} 554] 100-0} 510] 100-6) 2-29) 1-86) 1-54] 1-47 

Average Ages at Death. 31-5 31-7 31-5 31-9 


Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Table 32 shows, by causes, the numbers and 
rates of maternal deaths per 100,000 live births. Until recently, puerperal sepsis 
and toxzemias of pregnancy were by far the most important causes. Since the 
introduction of sulpha drugs in 1936, the rates from these two causes have decreased 
by 50 p.c. 


32.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Causes of Death, 
1945-48 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


ttae: Numbers Rates per 
national Gadsecomabcath of Deaths *f is ALT DOS Live Births 
List No. 1945 ) 1946 ) 1947 | 1948 |) 1945 ) 1946 | 1947 |. 1948 

140 Abortion with mention of infection... .. 52 41 43 33], 18-0} 12-4) 12-0 9-5 
141 Abortion without mention of infection. . 18 39 36 26 6-2} 11-8} 10-0 7:5 
142 Ectopic gestation <4". ee et 23 28 15 17 8-0 8-5 4.2 4-9 
143 Hemorrhage of pregnancy—death prior 

todelivery: oaeoa 64 eee ee 12 8 4 6] 4-2) 2-4 tial 1-7 
144 Toxeemias of pregnancy—death prior to 

deliveryieue Nee ities 2 een fea 32 32 27 31} 11-1 9-7| 7:dh = 8-9 
145 Other diseases and accidents of preg- 

nancy—death prior to delivery....... 18 35 24 17 6-2} 10-6 6-7 4-9 
146 Hemorrhage of childbirth and the puer- 

jeer (iuaatenae areas AG wees en tay tpn Bae oe 124 103 136 117) 42-9) 31-1] 37-9} 33-7 
147 Infection during childbirth and the puer- 

DOTIIID SET, Neca tee eee RE ed ae 178 122 93 90} 61-6} 386-9} 25-9} 25-9 
148 Puerperal toxeemias — death following 

delivery?) i147) Sie ee a ae 94 88 81 97|| 32-6} 26-6] 22-6) 27-9 
149 Other accidents of childbirth.......... 65 61 57 57] 22-5} 18-4) 15-9) 16-4 
150 Other and unspecified conditions of 

childbirth and the puerperal state. ... 44 38 38 19}: 15-2} 11-5} 10:6) 5:5 


Totals, All Causes................. 660; 595) 554) = 510|| 228-6) 179-9] 154-3) 146-8 
Ss ee a ee ee 
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Section 6.—Communicable Diseases 


The national reporting of communicable diseases in Canada was undertaken 
in 1933 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, at the request of the Federal Depart- 
- ment of Pensions and National Health in co-operation with the Provincial Depart- 

‘ments of Health. Since then, the Vital Statistics Section of the Bureau has been 
responsible for the weekly compilation and analysis of communicable diseases except 
for a short period during 1939-40, when the work was transferred to the Department 
of Pensions and National Health. The reports of cases of venereal diseases are 
included in the current analyses and a standard report form is used by all the 
provinces. 


Table 33 shows the number of cases of certain communicable diseases reported 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the Provincial Departments of Health 
in 1948. The reporting of two diseases, dysentery and rubella, is not compulsory 
in all provinces and the totals for Canada should, therefore, be accepted with 
reservations. 


33.—Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported by Provincial 
Departments of Health, 1948 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Disease P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. || Canada 

INo, | No. | No. |- No. | Nos] No. |>No. | No: | No. No. 
RPE KER DOK Poeitev cs oslo chy oer aes clei — | 2,082) 247) 8,149)17,258] 2,991] 2,175) 2,802! 6,110] 41,764 
PPRIDINGNET lehstis esis a atess Zev gh psc panda 2 7 10) 569 132 49 31 63 35 898 
HOSOI CTY Srororerone ensue oe oholcl cover dusravarsia stant — — 1 97 17 22 4 5 322 177 
ENSUES CWS ABeh a pan ie Cmte a Rae Sane RO — — 1 22 ) 6} — 3; — 40 
DOG UIGW AUER a iat Ea nee\s, eee aati — _ 1 75 8 16 4 2 31 136 
Encephalitis (infectious)............ _ wo _ 7 fi 5 14 3; — 36 
Influenza (epidemic)............2.. — | 1,865 1) — 737 149 2} — | 1,246] 4,000 
NGS EU Se ae Se Se Se 6] 963 182}23, 658/33,013) 1,241 685} 2,118] 4,138] 66,004 
Meningitis (meningococcal)......... 1 8 12 4] 53 15 13 6 24 173 
WIENS PERRET cls Gane aac cree: — 828 86] 7,576) 9,440] 2,067) 2,125] 1,456] 1,023] 24,601 
Poliomyelitis (epidemic)........... 1 291 10 46| 372 142} 84} ~3=— 359 125 1,168 
UO UNG Seren et iecre ts Ace Sahay Se oe — 17) — 1,523 826 37 87 290 405 3,185 
Scare Sie Tail ens Seah ee ee ee 10) 176 176] 3,130] 3,052} 246 131} 241 382 7,545 

‘SITEURLU DoS chee TAR Aaa eee a — — — — = — — — — — 
MENOCECULOSIS West ni.scthe pases be cen 74| 286) 576) 4,899] 1,576} 1,491] 5434) 850} 2,068]! 12,363 
PaMnOnarysnte noe? Fetes ee tins Pees 5 274 670) 4,760 5 1,479 414 850| 1,919) 10,266 
Non-pulMONALY<. «0s cee oo evox 5 12 6 19| & 12 9, — 149 4ll 
Typhoid and paratyphoid.......... 2 6 12 370 39 10 31 25 70 565 
MOAN LOVEIs hs ions aonees deen — i 1 106 72 12 6 38 66 308 
Wenereal’diseases......0) 4. 02:06. 0s 113} 1,044) 835) 8,921! 6,301) 1,969] 1,323} 2,351] 4,634]! 27,491 
SRDOliSmee te Re Mee es 44 429 355] 3,681} 2,299 482 314 319 984 8,907 
EOHOLTACCALEN hte nae ak bc 69} 615; 480} 5,239} 4,002) 1,487} 1,006] 2,032) 3,617]] 18,547 
Other venereal diseases.......... — — — 1; — _— 3; — 33 37 
Wirooping cough. |:..s.s600.. 2s = 582 24] 3,398 992 344 265| 1,194 285 7,084 

| 
1 Not reportable in New Brunswick. 2 Including one case where type was not stated. 
3 Reporting not compulsory in New Brunswick and Manitoba. 4 Including 36 cases where type was 
not stated. 5 Type not segregated. 


Section 7.—Natural Increase 


In 1926-30 the rate of natural increase in Canada (excess of births over deaths) 
was 13 per 1,000 population. Owing partly to the depression, the birth rate declined 
more than the death rate and the rate of natural increase fell to 9-7 in 1937. Since 
then the rate has increased to 12-6 in 1940-42, 14-5 in 1945, 17-5 in 1946, 19-2 
in 1947 and 17-7 in 1948. 


The rates of natural increase in the provinces followed generally the rate for 
Canada as a whole. In earlier years, Saskatchewan and Quebec had the highest 
rates. The high rates in all the Prairie Provinces were due partly to their 
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relatively younger populations and consequent very low death rates. In Quebec, 
on the other hand, the death rate in 1926-30 was high; it has declined steadily since. 
In 1948, New Brunswick had the highest rate of natural increase in Canada. 


The rates are generally higher for females than for males for the reason that 
death rates for males is higher than for females. Also, in the case of the Western 
Provinces, the ratio of males to females in the population, upon which the birth 
rates are based, are relatively higher than the ratio of male to female births—hence 
the birth rates for males are lower than for females. 


In a country such as Canada with a fairly young population and in which immi- 
gration has been large, an excess of males is to be expected. The higher rate of 
natural increase for females will gradually reduce this excess. Eventually there 
will, no doubt, be an excess of females in the total population as there now is in 
most European countries. : 


34.— Natural Increase and Rates of Natural Increase, by Sex and by Provinces, 1945-48 


Excess Rate Males Females 
of per a 
Province and Year Births 1,000 Rate _ Rate 
: Over Popu- || Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 
Deaths lation Males Females 
Prince Edward Island............. 1945 1,370 14-8 712 14-9 658 14-9 
1946 1,919 20-4 968 20-0 951 20-9 
1947 1,972 20-9 989 20-5 983 21-5 
1948 1,955 21-1 998 20-8 957 21-2 
INOVarOCOblAW Ay Seer ee circ 1945 9,902 15-9 4,996 15-8 4,906 16-1. 
1946 | 11,868 19-4 5, 867 18-8 6,001 20-0 
1947 13, 256 21:3 6, 484 20-6 6,772 22-2 
1948 | 11,694 18-4 5,763 17-9 5,931 19-0 
iNew, Brunswickaw re, ne ee 1945 8, 828 18-9 4,364 18-2 4,464 19-5 
1946 | 11,408 23-8 5, 682 23-2 5,726 24-3 
1947 | 12,939 26-4 6, 438 25-8 6,501 26-9 
1948 | 12,320 24-5 6, 221 24-3 6,099 24-7 
uence: err. ee. Anon. Sieben 4 1945 | 70,935 19-9 35,580 19-9 35,355 20-0 
1946 | 77,595 21-4 39,218 21-5 38,377 21-2 
1947 | 81,845 22-0 40, 827 21-9 41,018 22-2 
1948 | 81,106 21-4 40,580 21-3 40,526 21-4 
Ontarid.werne. a eee, Fe eee 1945 | 39,475 9-8 19, 254 9-5 20, 221 10-2 
1946 | 57,688 14-1 28,536 13-8 29,152 14-3 
1947 | 67,234 16-1 32,825 15-5 34, 409 16-6 
1948 | 61,831 14-3 30,065 13-8 31,766 15-0 
Manitobatres is: pee oh, Nein. gs toa bole 1945 9,703 13-2 4,650 12-3 5,053 14-2 
1946 12) 257 16-9 5,910 15-8 6,347 17-9 
1947 | 13,659 18-4 6, 450 17-0 7,209 19-8 
1948 | 12,195 16-1 5015 14-8 6, 480 17-4 
Saskatchewan 0 wee oo ee 1945 | 12,497 14-8 5,927 13-1 6,570 16-8 
1946 15,011 18-0 7,108 16-1 7,903 20-2 
1947 16,724 19-8 7,979 17-9 8,745 22-1 
1948 | 15,066 17-6 7,000 15-4 8,066 20-1 
ALDOrta ».G tos cee ae ee 1945 | 13,485 16-3 6, 408 14-6 7,077 18-3 
1946 | 15,583 19-4 lee 17-1 8,330 22-0 
1947 18,088 22-0 8,764 20-2 9,324 24-0 
1948 | 17,088 20-2 8,077 18-2 9,011 22-4 
British’ Columbiases... eee ee 1945 9,121 9-6 3,670 7:5 ie ail 11-9 
1946 | 12,472 12-4 5,244 10-1 7,228 15-0 
1947 15,673 15-0 6,779 12-5 8, 894 Peak 
1948 14, 668 13-5 6,277 11-2 8,391 16-2 
Canada (Exclusive of the 
Tenritories)ee en eee 1945 | 175,316 14-5 85,561 13-8 89,755 15-2 
1946 | 215,801 17-5 105,786 16-9 110,015 18-2 
1947 | 241,390 19-2 117,535 18-4 123,855 20-1 
1948 | 227,923 17-7 110,696 16-9 117,227 18-6 
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Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths 
by place of residence makes it possible to calculate rates of natural increase for urban 
centres; the figures are given in Table 35. In most of the larger cities the rate is 
lower than for their respective provinces. 


_ 35.—Natural Increase in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1945-48, with 
Averages, 1941-45 


Natural Increase 


1 Includes Devon. 


Provi d Urban C pais Lak 
rovince an rban Centre opulation, 
fverage | 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown - 2.0% | (ode csc + is corte 14, 821 183 172 317 287 277 
Nova Scotia— 
MCHMNOUtH Ache eee ee eee: 10, 847 285 298 368 431 341 
BAGO SA Wi etree ee poe oaeae. any 25,147 498 491 631 : 690 500 
PPA XK Ree ce take. Mee: 70,488 1,241 1,389 1,579 1,760 1,648 
Dyaney... sc: MOA, Biase PRG SRR ee 28,305 624 657 709 768 669 
SIRO Rais lhe 3! ote ON ae Tito eke aOR Ed hel 10, 272 185 162 230 300 243 
_ New Brunswick— 
Ee OF CLONE «5 oo Seti token. 10,062 107 1371 2791 3431 3011 
Moncton..... <a Oe ne RSE oo MEE ee 22,763 421 458 552 675 584 
“COPPERAS OS eT es a Riek ee 51,741 719 743 1,055 1,072 1,004 
Quebec— 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine................ 11,961 274 271 339 333 430 
RUCOULIINIAE RTE hee ee 16,040 706 712 745 768 805 
Perammondville. ...5 0000.5. deans 10,555 279 286 348 383 306 | 
ODE] Op gues & 2 pee Ree keene wn ae 14,197 332 367 449 550 500 
OS be mk BE I ee had, 32,947 819 844 1,000 1,108 1,046 
BRRCNCO 0. ta ooo aR fc eid ee 12,749 250 272 267 263 245 
MONGIUICrO Mec forsterite cise et 13,769 705 687 586 587 745 
CITE Meee se ore tS Sky 20,051 paypal 297 Ou 459 445 
ECVAS) ee es a aay mate LAE 11,991" 203 Pdi | 267 241 PAL il 
BIOMUNOAP OM Sater tet er sitet: 903 , 007 11,471 13,295 14,313 14,950 14,369 
ME ROTROIG Veo ogee eos sie vere 3075108 44 29 110 137 19 
BU ICOCE Ch nce as ries avs cos tee 150, 757 2,416 2,412 2,630 2,681 2,463 
Deer yACMthe. i fo. sic asc adeececc 17,798 163 153 223 296 305 
ROR alt k cho aay An A 13, 646 279 327 raf 326 354 
BE eRCVOMIG® peony ae nc nie 11,329 oul 315 395 461 440 
Shawinigan Falls.........:...2..... 20,325 674 782 687 736 700 
PE RSTOOK G50 eV oy) Sm ec cos een 35,965 760 855 895 1,022 ton 
ENS Gh che ee. ue a haces 12,20 312 380 291 359 332 
Meeword Mines: on... 3. oe ele oats 12,716 269 275 294 341 270 
Barca Riverdi 97. 9422.24, ROI OL 42,007 821 796 861 857 845 
Renloy neldte tra: mena gos, SE 17,052 481 452 485 491 621 
UIA Sag aa a tn eae 67,349 988 1,033 1,302 1,179 1,196 
Beeseadouneiae Poe Ae 2 Tue. 26,047 —24 —15 66 22 —31 
Ontario— 
Beeeration me tta Store. 15,710 205 194 274 324 267 
Bord a0 Pb. oS. ae ee Me 31,948 346 395 642 675 499 
RANG ci. hoclce ceca 11,342 102 114 148 201 170 
USNS Rips 9 a aaa aa A 17,369 193 171 258 352 295 
| OT TEN eS URS 1 ei gees i a 14,117 302 315 509 505 362 
Repent Fil) Soo a ea eS 11,757 96 110 73 113 114 
LL EES gi ea 30,585 404 434 583 702 622 
Paes PORE ASI eek she ST Sat as 15,346 140 124 266 291 226 
TE Sa RE a eh ee ee 23,210 198 180 BL 448 372 
RIED gt oc os oa cw St cat 166, 337 1,693 ee} 2,986 2,918 2309 
BCC viet pe Soho Fee 30, 126 467 468 685 675 487 
ESS eh ee eee 35, 657 380 410 589 W22 681 
BESTCLON Meee kek ee eA 78,264 759 828 1, 283 1,392 LAS 2o 
OR a | aa a a 20,589 323 310 448 551 377 
© SGC BET ich hop eae 15,599 221 205 326 330 279 
EE eee Re 26, 813 366 376 462 471 420 
NE a aes bere eee eee 154,951 1,639 1,914 2,789 2,773 2,394 
SPOR OUNG:, 555) occ cyapecvesses es 14,002 130 100 235 277 240 
Bremibroke:!sveke6s osc GEREPO) 5 11,159 172 160 266 220 220 
MeeerDOrough. oo 66. vs. ss. 0a a aceeeee 25,350 363 424 644 744 658 
(ge EEE ae pp 24,426 308 286 423 520 484 
PLN AYINCS, So; Si code de cZecee 2s. 80, 275 420 438 557 632 515 
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35.— Natural Increase in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1945-48, with 


Averages, 1941-45—concluded 
<n eeeeeseemee SS Se 


: Conséc Natural Increase 
rovince and Urban Centre Population, 
i941 || Average | 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Ontario—concluded 
StaLhomass-ech we aac eee Log 145 114 221 204 150 
SaTilacecsss Wit: ta eee aie 18,734 228 272 377 467 374 
SaulttStesMaricaaneeeee chen. 25,794 473 508 549 650 552 
Stratiords.ctera.v eer eth re 17,038 79 69 164 227 179 
Sudburyaesmeen te tae 82,203 1,056 970 988 1,124 1,042 
ETimminse Sverre tebe el pees 28,790 652 569 665 754 660 
POTON tO ce amet ars feet re ree 667,457 3,629 3,795 UsD0D 7,508 6,105 
Welland Axess |. Uas tae Se al 12,500 234 196 274 262 
Windsor. Acer ee ore eee 105,311 1,480 1,294 1,894 2,007 1,849 
Wiaodstock#ien- t. 6 ceeeee Cots ee 12,461 93 96 209 184 146 
Manitoba— 
Brandonky sews: ste eee eee 17,383 191 203 214 230 247 
Stn Bonilacenses. <<. to cee ee 18,157 238 253 424 507 466 
WANMpDC OM Races NEE wee Oe ane 221,960 1,932 2,087 3,106 Sone 2,610 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jawire sc 50560 BER So Be 20, 753 250 232 377 432 335 
PrincesAl bert: sce ae Renin 12,508 226 247 320 390 334 
Pe ina mera te Gene Sine se Rakes 58, 245 Vist) 743 1,074 1,309 1,230 
Saskatoon Mae esac eae eae 43,027 490 537 813 1,051 900 
Alberta— 
Calvary st. ten ete ue ree es 88, 904 1,180 1,310 1563 2,031 1,794 
in OM ONS eee eee ree ene 93,817 1,549 1, 883 2,409 3,046 3,045 
Ihethibridivesamyo 6. ae eae oe cae 14,612 ° 228 262 329 442 370 
Medicine Hat. os. eee eee 10,571 164 132 223 248 290 
British Columbia— ‘ 
New Westminster................... 21, 967 260 297 312 351 330 
WANCOUV er eee ate oe So0 8 SRR I kes be 275, 353 2,020 Zelol 8,338 4,043 35211 
WiC FO TIGS tees od athe een A 44.068 462 414 469 465 416 _ 


Section 8.—Marriages and Divorces 


Subsection 1.—Marriages 


International Comparisons.—Table 36 shows the marriage rates in Canada 
and the provinces in comparison with those of other countries. Canadian marriage 
rates are relatively high. 

36.— Marriage Rates per 1,009 Population of Various Countries of the World compared 
with Canada and the Provinces for Recent Years 


(Sources: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. In certain 
cases final figures are not available and provisional data are used.) 


Country or Province Year M oe Country Year Meee 
UnitediStatesan... i 8 sso 1948 12-3 oumaniazn nts a: kee eee 1947 9-4 
Bulgaria...... eee 8 bene Se 1947 10:9 § Belgium 1 15) 3) .ok, iSite bi ai 1948 9-3 
Union of South Africa (Whites)....} 1947 10-9 || Newfoundland and Labrador.....| 1946 9-3 
Israel (Jewish only)............... 1948 10-8 N ¢ 1948 9-2 
Finlandia 2) ete 8020 bs Ok. Occ kes 1947 10-7 Bi Or pehaet ei pades Sok 
Pimeanyeit Ree 75. 40. dues) 1948] 10-4 || England and Wales.............. 1948 9-0 
PUSLES RE EOe «08, A. me, WA 1948 10-3° | eNetberlandss®. 2.22.46 3, una oe 1948 9-0 
New Zealand (excluding Maoris)...| 1948 9-9 Mrancene ae. bce eee 1948 ‘8-9 
ANIShr aL A ee eee eee di rT Se 1948 9-7 Scotland: Aste shes eee eee 1948 8-5 
Canada (excluding the Territories)} 1948 9-6 Siwapzerland 95 ps. see meiee 1948 8-5 

BritishiGolumbia...)..cg5. 000. 0 1948 10-8 1S, Shaaee Panic vs ie ete ON Sent Rue oe 1948 8-3 
PU Cfesaeey., cree bho RS a 1948 10s5¢ || Sitalyeeaeeowse one el Rr ee: 1948 8-3 
Ontarionee ee ste ee 1948 10-1 Swedens.@.. 200 nonce ee e eee 1948 8-2 
Manito barrier hots. FeSs ean! 1948 9-7 iceland wees Neate eee cee ae 1944 7:8 
News Brunswick. . 2258es.0.. 050: 1948 9-2 Spal Sere as ees eee eee 1948 7-7 
Qube Ce eee 5. ahs ste 1948 9-1 iINortherniireland (s..00s8«. 65 coee 1947 7-1 
Saskatchewania.......8ee. ....65. 1948 S14" | (Cevloneieal este ton. eas sec 1948 6-1 
INOVa&iCOlinn span © Se ee ae 1948 8-0 Treland 25: Ses cee ee eae eee 1948 5-4 
Prince Edward Island........... 1948 6-8 JANOS ICR SE He es mA ee ae 1947 4-5 
Wehtnark. oscar eee oe eek: 1948 O44 SEH Salvador ease ee eee 1947 3-5 
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As a rule, marriage rates vary with the level of economic prosperity. They 
fell during the depression years following 1929, but recovered in the later 1930’s, 
In Canada, England and the United States, the number of marriages was exception- 
ally high in 1940-42, decreased in 1943 and 1944 but increased in 1945 and 1946. 
In Canada there were 20 p.c. fewer marriages in 1944 than in 1942. In 1945there 
were 7 p.c. more marriages than in 1944 and in 1946 the number was 5 p.c. more 
_ than in 1942, the previous high year. The number decreased in 1947 and 1948. 


_ Canadian Marriages.—Table 37 shows the number of marriages and the 
marriage rates per 1,000 population in Canada and the provinces. Percentages of 
_ brides and bridegrooms according to place of birth are also given. 


The proportion of brides and bridegrooms born in Canada is increasing. The 
average in 1941-45 was more than 10 p.c. greater than in 1931-35. In the Western 
‘Provinces, over one-third of the marriages solemnized in 1931-35 were between 
persons born outside Canada. » In 1941-45, taking Canada as a whole, approximately 
88 p.c. of all bridegrooms and .92 p.c. of all brides were born in Canada. In the 
Western Provinces the proportions were 76 p.c. and 86 p.c., respectively. The 
higher proportion of marriages between persons born in Canada was due to the 
restricted immigration of recent years. A slight increase was shown in the number 


of grooms and a decrease in the number of brides born outside Canada in 1948 
compared with 1947. 


37.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, with Percentage Distribution of 
Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1945-48 


Rate Born in Born Born 
Total per |] Province Where in Other Outside 
Province and Year peers 1,000 Married Provinces Canada 
; EES Popu- ||———- —- | —---—_, —--—- -- —— 
lation |}Grooms| Brides |Grooms| Brides |Grooms) Brides 
No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island...... 1945 680 7-4 75-0 87-6 20-0 8-5 5-0 3-8 
1946 837 8-9 85-4 91-3 9-9 5-9 4-7 2-9 
1947 676 7-2 85-9 88-5 8-6 5-5 5-5 6-1 
1948 635 6-8 86-0 91-8 8-5 3°8 5-5 4-4 
INOVE) OCOUA. sca. vacek snes 1945 5,992 9-6: 63-5 79-4 27-0 12-6 9-5 820" |: 
; - 1946 6,549 10-7 77-3 85-1 14-9 7:5 7:8 7-4 
1947 5,861 9-4 80-9 84-0 11-2 6-9 7:8 9-0 
1948 5,093 8-0 80-1 84-3 12-3 6-8 7-7 8-9 
New Brunswick............ 1945 4,491 9-6 74-1 85-5 17-1 8-6 8-8 5-9 
1946 5, 866 12-2 78-9 86-7 12-6 7-3 8-5 6-0 
1947 5,189 10-6 78-6 84-6 10-5 7-2 10-9 8-3 
1948 4,640 9-2 78-4 84-2 10-4 7:3 11-2 8-4 
Quebec neh rd nye nar a8 Ge tee 1945 | 33,211 9-3 87-4 90-7 6-7 5-3 5-9 3:9. 
‘ : 1946 | 36,650 10-1 86-6 89-2 7-4 6-6 6-1 4.3 
1947 | 35,494 9-6 88-0 89-9 6-4 5-9 5-6 4-2 
1948 | 34,646 9-1 86-9 89-3 6-7 6-0 6-5 4-8 
Ontario. pete ees A SD ar et 1945 | 34,137 8-5 74-5 78-7 12-1 li-1 13-4 10-2 
1946 | 46,073 11-2 73°7 77-4 12-2 11-3 14-1 11-4 
1947 | 44,056 10-5 73°6 76-1 11-8 10-9 14-5 13-0 
1948 | 43,242 10-1 72:0 75-9 12-0 11-0 15-9 13-0 
EARELOW Bie cass nlelansie se orp 1945 6,579 8-9 62-8 73-8 20-0 15-9 _| 17-3 10-4. 
1946 8,594 11-8 68-1 74-3 17-3 15-6 14-6 10-1 
1947 dale, 10-4 70-9 75-4 15-9 13-8 13-3 10-8 
1948 (saa) 9-7 70-2 75°7 14-5 13-4 15-4 10-9 
Saskatchewan.............. 1945 6,369 7-5 70-5 82-8 14-6 8-7 14-9 8-4 
* 1946 8,279 9-9 74-9 84-0 - |-. 18-0 7-9 12-2 8-0 
1947 7,674 9-1 76-7 83-7 11-5 7-0 11-7 9-3 
1948 7,l71 8-4 76-4 85°7 11-6 6-3 11-9 7-9 
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37.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, with Percentage Distribution of 
Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1945-48—concluded 


Rate Born in Born Born 
Total per || Province Where in Other Outside 
Province and Year ee 1,000 Married Provinces Canada 

Marriages Pope Se ee eee 
lation ||Grooms| Brides |Grooms] Brides |Grooms]| Brides 

No. p.c. p.c. p.c. pc: prc: p.c. 

PRIOR ste rh Chosen oe 1945 7,310 8-8 49-9 63-9 23-7 20-3 26-4 15-8 

1946 9,478 11-8 56-7 66-3 22-5 19-4 20-8 14-3 

1947 8,797 10:7 58-1 65-7 23°3 19-3 18-6 15-0 

1948 8, 844 10-5 56-8 66-5 23-6 20-1 19-6 13-4 

British Columbians ese 1945 9, 262 9-8 30-3 40-2 43-2 42-0 26-5 17-9 

, 1946 Pie. 62 11-7 34-5 40-2 41-0 43-6 24-5 16-2 

1947 11, 852 11-4 33-7 38-7 43-0 43-7 23-3 17-6 

1948 | 11,718 10-8 33-8 38-1 43-0 45-4 23-1 16-5 

Canada (Exclusive of the 

MerrnitOries)): sacar o: 1945 | 108,031 8-9 71-4 78-4 15-6 12-7 13-0 8-9 

1946 | 134,088 10-9 72-8 77-6 14-6 13-1 12-6 9-3 

1947 | 127,311 10-1 73-5 76-9 14-2 12-7 12-4 10-4 

1948 | 123,314 9-6 72:3 16-7 14-3 13-0 13-4 10-3 
Se ee EES ee 


Age and Marital Status of Bridegrooms and Brides.—Over 90 DCs, OL 
the marriages in 1948 were between persons who had not previously been married. 
The average age at marriage of bachelors is about 27 years and that of spinsters 
about 24 years. The average age of widowers and widows at the time of 
re-marriage is more than 20 years higher than that of bachelors and spinsters, being 
50-3 years in 1940-42 and 52-5 in 1948 for widowers and 46-4 and 45 -6,respectively, 
for widows. The age distribution of widowers and widows at the time of re-marriage 
is, of course, very different from that of bachelors and spinsters. 


Widowers and widows were each 5 p.c., of all bridegrooms and brides in 1948, 


compared with 4 and 3 p.c., respectively, in 1940-42. Marriages of divorced persons 
made up 4 p.c. of the total in 1948. . 


38.—Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1946-48 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


1946 1947 1948 
Group Bach- ee Di- | Total Bach- a Di- | Total Bach- a ss Di- 


elors | owers | vorced elors | owers | vorced elors | owers cont Total 
NUMBERS 
Ra. Sa eee eee Se a 
Under 
20 years..| 5,219 1 — 5,220) 5,072 2 1] 5,075) 5,478 i 1} 5,480 
20-24 * . | 51, 621 70 148} 51, 839!| 49, 627 D2 196] 49, 875] 48, 869 62 184} 49,115 
20-29 ES S040 277 720} 39,937] 36,357 268] 1,036] 37,661) 33,772 253] 1,035} 35,060 
30-34 “ |_| 15,767 504} 1,052] 17,3231 13, 842 435} 1,367] 15,644} 12,820 404) 1,324] 14,548 
35-39 “ ..| 6,385 630 924} 7,939]| 5,698 592} 1,126) 7,416) 5,443 592} 1,144] 7,179 
49-44 “ | | 2° 863 667 625) 4,155] 2,501 622 743) 3,866) 2,545 618 776} 3,989 
45-49 “ || 1,335 798 334) 2,467]| 1,248 745 417} 2,410] 1,314 720 481} 2,515 
50-04 see 591 765 192} 1,548 603 820 223) 1,646 608 869 238] 1,715 
50209 mee 336 912 109} 1,357 333 862 126) 1,321 325 917 128] 1,370 
O0L64 ce 150 813 39} 1,002 171 831 57| 1,059 134 842 47} 1,023 
65 years or 
OVE. ...c. PRG 153 25| 1,294 107] 1,207 20) 1,334 109} 1,242 18} 1,369 
Tetals, 
Stated Ages|123,323) 6,598] 4,168 134, 081/115,559| 6,436] 5,312/127,307 111,417} 6,520) 5,376/123,313 
Ages not 
Stated. 7 —- oe 7 3 1 _— 4 J — — 1 
Totals, All 
Ages..... 123,338] 6,598) 4,168/134, 088/115, 562 6,437) 5,312/127,311]111,418| 6,520 5,376|123,314 


Av. ages.... 27-1| 51-5] 37-2) 28-6 26-9] 52-2] 36-7 28-6] 26-8 52-5] 36-9, 28-6 
tg 
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38.—Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1946-48—concluded 


1946 1947 1948 
a Bach- | Wid D Bach d B D 
roup ach- id- i- ach- | Wid- ach- | Wid- i- 
elors | owers ee Total elors | owers Sa Total elors | owers a eal Total 
PERCENTAGES 

Under 

20 years 4.2) -- a 3-9 4-4) -- -- 4-0 4-9) -- -- 4-4 
20-24 ‘ 41-9 1-1 3:6} 38-7 42-9 0-8} 3-7] 39:2!) 438-9 1-0 3-4] 39-8 
Ba-29 °* 31-6 4-2 TV7-Sp 2038 VSieby 4-2 19-5) 29-6] 30-3 3-9 19-3} 28-4 
30-34 “ 12-8 MD) PAPE ed AS 12-0 6-8] 25-7 12-3 11-5 6-2} 24-6] 11-8 
Bo-39 °.<* 5-2 9-6} 22-2 5-9 4-9 9-2} 21-2 5-8 4-9] OT Die 8 5-8 
40-44 “ 2-3 10-1 15-0 3-1 ae 9-7 14-0 3-0 2-3 9-5} 14-4 3:2 
am-49 1-1 12-1 8-0 1-8 1-1 11-6 7-9 1-9 EPL 8180 8-9 2-0 
50-54 “ 0-5 11-6 4-6 1-2 0-5 12-7 4-2 1-3 0-5 13-3 4.4 1-4 
55-59“ 0:3 13-8 2-6 1-0 0-3 13-4 2-4 1-0 0:3 14-1 2-4 1-1 
60-64 “ 0-1 12-3 0-9 0-7 0-1 12-9 1-1 0-8 0-1 12-9 0-9 0-8 
65 years or 

OVEN. tea 0-1 17-5 0-6 1-0 0-1 18-8 0-4 1-0 0-1 19-0 0-3 1-1 
Totals 


Stated Ages 100-0| 100-0) 100-0; 100-0} 100-0) 100-0; 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 


Percentages 
ofallages.. 92-0 4.9 3-1 


100-0 90-8 5-1 4-2| 100-0) 90-4 5:°3 4-4| 100-0 


39.—Brides, by Age and Marital Status, 1946-48 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


1946 1947 1948 
Gree, | Spin) Wide] Di Jn. | Spm) Wide | D Spins | Wide. Dies 
roup pin- id- i- pin- id- i- pin- id- i- 
sters | ows ieee Total sters | ows fete Total sters | ows  vorced Total 
NUMBERS 
Under | 
., 20 years..| 28,067 35 13} 28,115]) 28,313 13 13] 28,339) 28,614 8 7| 28,629 


20-24 beet Osa LOO 595 553] 59,944) 54,429 391 631) 55,451} 51,709 238 554) 52,501 . 
25-29 “ ..| 22,695 968) 1,113) 24,776) 20,523 815) 1,404) 22,742! 19,645 737| 1,321) 21,708 


pO-34 <<". ..1 © 8,047 761} 1,002} 9,810! 7,201 709} 1,189) 9,099)) 6,790 697; 1,123} 8,610 
35-39 -*. ..| 3,209 658 699} 4,566] 3,216 617 775| 4,608] 2,982 713 848] 4,543 
Odes tds 666 BYE Paeierl|| slash 680 423} 2,442) 1,388 701 445) 2,534 
eA Ge es, 650 799 158] 1,607 655 749 240| 1,644 663 800 asyal ells: 
60-54 “*., 271 688 73a 032 289 672 108} 1,069 278 728 103} 1,109 
BODO pies ~ os 140 578 42 760 148 561 31 740 136 604 41 781 
60-64 “ 52 446 16 514 58 532 8 598 66 488 23 577 
65 years or. 
OViClsiscs 24 49 502 4 555 37 536 5 578 43 568} — 611 
_ Totals, 
Stated Ages 123,324] 6,696] 4,046/134,066//116,208| 6,275) 4,827/127,310/112,314) 6,282) 4,717|1238,313 
Ages not 
stated..... 21 1 — 22 — 1 — 1 1 —_ — 1 
Totals, All 
Ages...... 123,345} 6,697} 4,046/134,088/116,208) 6,276) 4,827/127,311]112,315| 6,282) 4,717)123,314 
Ay. ages.... 24-1 43-1 32-9 25-3 24-0 44-7 32-8 25-3 23-9] 45-6 33°38 25-4 
PERCENTAGES 
Under 
20 years 22-8 0-5 0:3 21-0 24-4 0-2 0:3 22-3 25-5 0-1 0-1 23-2 
20-24 “ 47-7 8-9 13-7 44-7 46-8 6-2 13-1 43-6 46-0 3:8 11-7 42-6 
25-29 _“ 18-4 14-5 27-5 18-5 17-7 13-0 29-1 17-9 17-5 11-7 28-0 17-6 
30-34 <“‘ 6:5 11-4) 24-8 7°3 6-2 11-3 24-6 7-1 6-0} | 1-1 23-8 7-0 
35-39 “ 2-6 9-8 17-3 3:4 2-8 9-8 16-1 3°6 Best 11-3 18-0 3:7 
40-44 “ i ei | 9-9 9-2 1-8 1-2 10-8 8-8 1-9 1-2 11-2 9-4 2-1 
45-49 “ 0-5 11-9 3-9 1-2 0-6 11-9 5-0 1:3 0-6 12-7 5-3 1-4 
50-54 “ 0-2 10-3 1-8 0:8 0-2 10-7 PAP 0:8 0-2 11-6 2-2 0-9 
55-59 “ 0-1 8-6 1-0 0:6 0-1 8-9 0-6 0-6 0-1 9-6 0-9 0-6 
60-64 “ -- 6-7 0-4 0-4 -- 8-5 0-2 0:5 0-1 7-8 0:5 0-5 
65 years or. 
VCE... ..; -- 7:5 0-1 0-4 -- 8-5 0-1 0:5 -- 9-0) — 0-5 
- Totals, 
Stated Ages 100-0} 109-0} 100-0) 109-6) 100-0| 100-6) 100-0) 100-0) 100-6) 100-6) 100-0) 100-0 
Percentages 


ofallages..| 92-0| 5-0] 3-0] 100-0) 91-3] 4-91 3-8] 100-0 91-1] 5-11 3-81 100-0 
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Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution 
of brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that 
for the population as a whole. Table 40 shows the very strong influence that 
religion has on marriage. Approximately 70 p.c. of all marriages are between 
persons of the same religious denomination; among those of Jewish faith, it was 
95 p.c. in 1948; among Roman Catholics 89 p.c.; United Church 61 p.c.; and 
Eastern Orthodox 59 p.e. 


40.—Marriages, by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1946-48 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Denominations of Brides 


Year and : Rest Z poe oe yout rs 
enominations 0 res- : oO ar- || cent- 
. Bap-| ern | Jew- | Luth- man | United|Other Biss 
Bridegrooms tist |Ortho-| ish | eran byter- Cath-|Church| Sects aa TRE OS Pn eee 
dox As olic! 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No. | No No 
1946 
Anant see ee cent 968 109 1S 435] 1,343] 2,028 4, 838 578 4| 20,343) 15-2 
IBaptistete ccc ene 2,520 15 5 119 326 478} 1,214 285 1} 5,910 4-4 
Eastern Orthodox..... 18 913 1 34 18 285 103 37 Leta Sy 1-1 
Jewish Soe iss orc 3 3] 2,122 4 12 34 26 11 1) 2,246 1-7 
cubheratins scenic ctre 155 42 5] 1,638 203 481 781 271 3] 4,051 3-0 
Presbyteriane «045.2 426 40 9 197| 2,868 788) 1,911 240} — 8,111 6-0 
Roman Catholict..... 364 225 34 391 565/50, 212) 1,807 507 10| 55,770] 41-6 
United Church:...... 1,164 133 15 711! 1,534] 2,126] 17,658 748 8] 28,556] 21-3 
Othersectsac.ceeae a. 286 27 14 5 210|9 2545 9707 839] 4,628 2} 7,586] 5-7 
Not stateds rene ase 2 ti — — 3 6 5 2 9 34], -- 
Totals, 1946.......... 5,906] 1,508] 2,218) 3,739) 7,126/57,145| 29,182) 7,307 39/134, 088|| 100-0 
Percentages........... . 4-4 1-1 1-7| 2-8] 5-3] 42-6} 21-8} 5-4] -- 100-0} 69-12 
1947 
Ang h@anncmira acters sc = 778 103 9 442) 1,164] 1,920] 4,420 620 6} 18,669] 14-7 
Baptista. on cements 853] 2,347 24 il 104 266 413) 1,109 276 1} 5,394 4-2 
Eastern Orthodox..... 19 868 1 51 32 293 99 33 2| 1,488 1-2 
TOWISHG A. cera eene cats 8 1} 1,978 2 9 27 29 30 Li} 25105 1-7 
arbineramses joes s cok 125 45 2\) 1,627 189 476 742 223 2| sono LO 3-1 
Presbyterian......... 343 35 4 212] 2,667 Tot 1,720 264 2) (3004 5-9 
Roman Catholic!..... 344 235 14 392 524147,941) 1,647 608 16} 53,301) 41-9 
United’ Church. ...... 1,126 137 13 700} 1,461) 2,073) 16,787 813 6| 27,524] 21-6 
@ther'sectsss nese oe 252 49 10 232 202 704 744] 4,591 Z| V0, ddalh = ors 
INGUStated eae oe — 1] — — 3 5 4 2 4 28], - - 
Totals, 1947.......... 5,342] 1,498] 2,032! 3,762) 6,517/54,589| 27,302) 7,460 42/127,311)| 100-0. 
Percentages........... : 4-2 1-2 1-6 3-0 5-1} 42-9 21-4 5-9] -- 100-0|)| 69-12 
1948 
Anglican Nelo cle biethwisous ae 800 98 7 372) 1,095) 1,884] 4,094 539 1| 17,680] 14-3 
Bapustensot esc es 837} 2,302 28; — 124 257 331) 1,045 259) — 5,183 4-2 
Kastern Orthodox.... 18 914 2 43 26 281 115 37 1} 1,530 1-2 
OWISH mec ortite sete es soe 3 2| 2,020 1 5 48 29 24) — 2,169 1-8 
Lutheran Riale a s ew vais 107 50 1| 1,746 160 457 2 227 2| 3,965 3-2 
Presbyterian. ae oe 317 Sil 2 175| 2,542 696) 1,612 235 2| 6,932 5:6 
Roman Catholic!..... 313 275 ht 364 505|47,517) 1,709 529} . 12) 52,858) 42-9) 
United. Church....... 923 119 13 684} 1,399] 1,901) 15,781 693 5| 25,469] 20-7 
Ochersects 0m eee 232 46 13 229 197 693 838] 4, 669 1] 7,486 6-1 
INOt stated.:.. canoes 26 — — _ 1 3 9 5 5 12 42) --. 
Totals, 1948........ 5,015} 1,563] 2,069) 3,739] 6,189/53,817) 26,000) 7,217 36 123,314 100-0 
Percentages........... : 4-1 1-3} 1-7) 38-0} 5-0} 48-6] 21-1) 5-9} ---| 100-0), 70-02 
1 Includes Greek Catholic. 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same 


religious denomination. 
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Subsection 2.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) 


For many years after Confederation, the number of divorces in Canada was 
very small. It was less than 20 in every year before 1900. There were 23 divorces 
in 1903, 51 in 1909 and 60 in 1913. These numbers were less than 1 per 1,000 of 
the yearly number of marriages. 


One effect of the First World War was to increase the number of divorces. 
The generally unsettled conditions and the long separation between men on Active 
Service and their wives contributed to this increase. Changes in law and procedure 
which made it easier to obtain divorce was'a further factor. At present, Quebec 
is the only province in which Ag for divorce must secure a private Act of 
Parliament. 


There were 114 divorces in Canada in 1918 and 608 in 1926; the number had 
increased to 700 by 1931, 1,570 by 1986 and 2,369 by 1940. Each year from 1940-47 
the number was higher than the year before but 1948 showed a decrease of 16-1 p.c. 
from 1947. The figures, generally, cover only final decrees of dissolution of 
marriage which alone constitute divorces; annulments and legal ge are 
excluded. 


41.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Provinces, 1945-48 — 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Granted by 
Parliament Granted by the Courts 
of Canada 
Item |] | Canada 


P.E.I.| Que. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


Numbers— 
945 2 177 158 171 | 1,940 405 282 575 | 1,366 || 5,076 
1946 1 290 4 260 382 | 2,639 636 505 962 | 2,005 || 7,683 
1947 1 348 18 207 236 | 3,509 665 509 881 | 1,826 || 8,199 
1948 1 292 49 T8200 e210 [3 107 477 333 651 | 1,683 || 6,881 
Percentages— 
1945 -- 3°5 3-1 3-4 | 38-2 8-0 5-6 | 11-3] 26-9 |} 100-0 
1946 1 3-8 0-1 3-4 5-0 34-4 8-3 6-6 12-5 26-1 100-0 
1947 1 4-2 0-2 2-5 2-9} 42-8 8-1 6-2 | 10-7 |. 22-3} 100-0 
1948 1 4-2 0-7 1-12) 3-1] 45-2 6-9 4-8 9-5 | 24-5 |} 100-0 


1 A Divorce Court was established i in Prince Edward Island in 1945 and figures for 1946, 1947 and 1948 
are shown in the third. column. 2 By anew rule adopted in August, 1948, a Decree Nisi becomes 
absolute at the end of three months. As a result, a number of divorces will not become effective until 
the following year. 


~ Section 9. —Vital Statistics of Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories 


The vital statistics of Yukon and the Northwest Territories have been collected 
since 1924. These statistics are not presented with those of the nine provinces 
in the tables of this Chapter, because the figures are not considered complete in that 
the personal particulars in many cases are not available, and the small and varying 
population of each year is not accurately known. 
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42.—Vital Statistics of Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 1941-48, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1926-40 


Norse.—Figures for 1944 to 1948 are by place of residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Yukon ; Northwest Territories 
Year tl 

Births Marriages Deaths Births Marriages Deaths 
No No No No. No No 
Averages, 1926-30..:........ 33 14 54 158 24 185 
Averages, 1931-35........... 49 24 61 190 41 137 
Averages, 1936-40........... 67 36 72 228 72 177 
1 We Ree Sion Sin Giocndinescinic 72 36 67 314 82 306 
CY DAR Paeeicr cs namo One 96 36 108 369 109 222 
1 eer eane sn Sours dito Uroe 99 67 120 403 94 304 
1 Pie eee ttc aaa aig OORN B 136 94 100 316 66 349 
1945 ek eats aera: 123 69 87 511 122 478 
1946 <f cd de. Boe eee ie 146 66 80 593 177 347 
1O4 7 acess Cosette eee 224 61 i 625. 111 376 

1948. 32 38 sic enteric 274P 76P 112? 645P 117P 370P 


Section 10.—Vital Statistics of Newfoundland, 1937-48 


A summary of vital statistics for Newfoundland, prior to union with Canada, 
is presented in Tables 43 and 44. These figures are taken from the reports of the 
Registrar General of Newfoundland. When figures for 1949 are available, the vital 
statistics for Newfoundland will be included with the provincial totals. 


A review of the collection of vital statistics in Newfoundland prior to union is 
given at pp. 197-198 of the 1950 Year Book. 


43.—Live Births, Deaths, Natural Increase and Marriages in Newfoundland, 1937-48 


Nors.—Figures for 1921-36 are given at p. 233 of the 1950 Year Book. 


Live Births Deaths Natural Increase] Infant Mortality Marriages 
Rate | Rate Rate Rate Rate 

Year per per per per per 

Number| 1,000 |Number| 1,000 |Number| 1,000 |Number| 1,000 |Number| 1,000 | 

Popu- Popu- Popu- Live Popu- 
lation lation lation Births lation 
LOS TANSEY. Seo hee 7,340 25-0 | 3,967 OEY [fe Seve? 11-5 902 | 123-0} 2,101 7-1 
LOGS ros costs aes 7,343 24-8 | ' 3,586 12-1 | 3,757 12-7 681 92-8 | 2,172 G3 
LOS OMe eaten) ne 2 8, 226 27°5 | 3,502 T7145 7.24 15-8 637 77-5 | 2,492 8-3 
QAO Fe artic 7,937 26:3 3,547 11-8 4,390 14-5 722 91-0 aaool 7:7 
POA etree sees F as 8, 288 PCRS || Borat! 12-5 | 4,504 14-8 809 97-7 | 2,684 8-7 
1 eee Ahg ee Ae 8,791 28-6 | 38,802 12-3 | 4,989 16-3 853 97-0 | 3,269 10-6 
OE Rs cance ae 8, 861 eyes || Bo tkshl 11-4 | 5,280 16-9 827 93-5 | 2,729 8-7 
ae A de ne ee 9,295 29-3 3, 892 13-3 5,403 16-0 937 101-0 3,000 9-4 
OA ORE er Apel 11, 223 34-9 3,346 10-4 7,877 24-5 833 74-2 3,154 9-8 
LOAGER ete eb erat 12,033 36-3 | 3,427 10-4 | 8,606 25-9 887 73-8 | 3,067 9-3 
OAT rere tag 12, 646 Bs || Bees 9-9 | 9,321 27-6 790 625. | 2,917 8-7 
OAS Te ecu serene 11, 634 33°8 3,108 9-0 8,526 24-8 685 58-9 2,610 7-6 
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44.—Births, Deaths, Natural Increase and Marriages, in Newfoundiand, 
by Districts, 1948 


St. John’s East and West 
Harbour Main—Bell Island 
Port de Grave 
Harbour Grace 
Carbonear—Bay de Verde 
Trinity South 
Trinity North 
Bonavista South 
Bonavista North 


Twillingate 
Grand Falls 
Green Bay 
White Bay 
St. Barbe 
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St. George’s—Port-au-Port 
Burgeo and La Poile 
Fortune Bay and Hermitage 
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Placentia West 
Placentia and St. Mary’s 
Ferryland 


Labrador 
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Natural 


Births Deaths Ticrcase Marriages 
No. No. No. No. 
E 2,187 651 1,536 683 
; 820 170 650 136 
201 109 92 54 
218 104 114 44 
: 379 168 211 76 
334 107 227 68 
398 141 257 Ut! 
329 12 208 74 
658 152 506 131 
315 67 248 56 
286 102 184 51 
899 156 743 217 
350 80 270 61 
407 78 329 72 
289 73 216 50 
990 184 806 293 
; 494 109 385 114 
: 297 76 221 45 
; 313 92 221 92 
355 99 256 55 
279 59 220 26 
4 408 72 336 74 
232 68 164 21 
196 70 126 40 
11,634 3,108 8,526 2,610 


45.—Number of Deaths and Death Rates per 100,660 Population for Certain 
Specified Causes in Newfoundland, 1946-48 


Inter- 
national 
List 
No. 


13-22 
45-55 
140-150 
157-161 


83 

90-95 

119, 120 
130-132 
162 
163-198 
33, 106-109 


Causes of Death 
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Congenital malformations and diseases 

peculiar to the first year of life........ 
Intracranial lesions of vascular origin..... 


Senility 


Accidental or violent deaths............. 
Influenza, bronchitis and pneumonia...... 
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CHAPTER VII.—PUBLICG HEALTH, WELFARE AND 
INCOME SECURITY | 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The major responsibility for public health and welfare in Canada has rested 
with the Provinces, but the fiscal capacity of these Governments has not always 
been sufficient to meet the demands for either improved or new social legislation. 
On the other hand, the Federal Government, which occupies a much stronger 
financial position than do provincial and local governments, has faced certain 
constitutional limitations with regard to social security measures. In order to 
circumvent these difficulties in the furtherance of social legislation three different 
approaches have been used. In the case of unemployment insurance an amendment 
to the British North America Act was obtained, placing this field of activity under 
federal jurisdiction. In the field of benefits to the blind and to the aged, a joint 
federal-provincial pension program was established. The plan is administered 
provincially and federal financial assistance is provided through grants-in-aid 
representing 75 p.c. of the pension. Similarly, in the area of public health, financial 
aid is being extended through several federal health grants for the strengthening 
of provincial health services. Federal aid has also been made available in 1950 
to assist the Provinces of British Columbia, Manitoba and Quebec in meeting 
losses caused by flood and fire. Family allowances, a federal non-contributory 
program, illustrates a third approach to social legislation. 


In addition, the Federal Government administers a number of programs that 
do not fall within provincial jurisdiction, such as health and welfare services for 
Indians and Eskimos, narcotic control, immigration health services, the sick mariner 
medical and hospital care program, and health and welfare programs for disabled 
veterans and for the Armed Forces. 
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Growth in Expenditures on Public Health and Welfare since Confedera- 
tion.—During colonial days, private charity, including church aid, together with 
very limited public provision for institutional care of the indigent, the mentally 
ill and the sick, were the main social services. In 1871, four years after Con- 


federation, Canada, with a population of approximately 3,700,000, was spending 
around $1,000,000 on its public health and welfare programs. By 1950, health, 


welfare and income maintenance expenditures had risen to over $1,000,000,000, 


_ while the population had increased to 13,845, 000, not quite three and three-quarters 


times the 1871 figure. 


In early times the main responsibility for poor-law provisions for the relief of the 
needy was left to local governments. Lack of local government organization and 
geographic factors in Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island made for centralized — 
administration of relief in these two areas, while in Quebec the poor-law approach 
failed to gain acceptance initially because of the strength of Church charity. 


The mass unemployment of the 1930’s and the need for relief on a broad scale 
found municipalities financially unable to cope with the problem. The Federal 
and Provincial Governments extended financial aid in the form of grants for 
direct relief and for public works. At the beginning of the Second World War, the 
Federal Government withdrew support of unemployment relief programs and 
similar action was followed by most provinces, leaving the full responsibility for 
unemployment assistance to local governments. However, in British Columbia 
and Ontario substantial provincial grants are made towards local relief of ‘unem- 
ployables’ and their dependants, and in Saskatchewan grants are made for both 


_employables and unemployables and their dependants. Recent legislation in 


Alberta and Manitoba provides for grants to aid municipalities in meeting the costs 
of assistance to indigent residents. In Quebec, the Public Charities Act enables 
the Provincial Government, the municipalities and private charity to share the costs 
of general assistance programs under the administration of private agencies. 


Of current expenditure on health, welfare and income maintenance programs 


_ by Federal and Provincial Governments and local administrations, almost 80 p.c. 


is borne by the Federal Government. The bulk of the federal outlay is for cash- 


benefit programs, the more costly type of social security measure, as compared 


with health and welfare services. Provincial and municipal governments, while 


_earrying proportionately less of the load of income maintenance programs, have an 


increasingly greater responsibility in the provision of services, whether impersonal 
environmental services such as sanitation, or personal services such as care and 
protection of children. 


Public programs are assisted and supplemented Ce the work of voluntary 


health and welfare agencies (see pp. 252-255). The growth in professional education 


and number of trained health and welfare workers, and the development after the 
First World War of ‘community chests’ and welfare councils, have strengthened 
voluntary services both in quality and in extent of coverage. 


The National. Employment Service, established in 1940, has provided a 
useful agency for the more effective utilization of manpower resources. The high 
level of employment from 1940-50 minimized the amount and the duration of 
unemployment of able-bodied persons. Further, the operation of federal unem- 
ployment insurance since 1941, with a coverage of upwards of 3,000,000 workers, 


_has provided a measure of protection for a large sector of the labour force. 
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Of fundamental importance for the future, particularly in the event of recession, 
is the attitude of Federal and Provincial Governments towards unemployment 
assistance and the Federal Government’s fiscal policy and public investment 
program. 


In addition to unemployment insurance, the Federal Government administers 
a number of other important income security schemes, such as the family allowances 
program, which provides more economic security for the family and greater stability 
for the economy (see p. 228). The prairie farm assistance plan (see Agriculture 
Chapter) offers crop insurance for prairie farmers, and support-prices for certain 
agricultural and fish products give a degree of income security for farmers and 
fishermen. War pensions and war veterans’ allowances have been provided as 
income maintenance programs for veterans who are disabled or in need (see Veterans 
Affairs Chapter). 


Other important public income maintenance measures in Canada include the 
federal-provincial old-age pension and blind pension schemes (see p. 234), and the 
provincial mothers’ allowances (see p. 240) and workmen’s compensation programs 
(see Labour Chapter). 


Division of Responsibility.—In the provision of health and welfare services, 
the Federal Government has assisted the provincial programs through health 
grants and physical fitness (see p. 238) and vocational training grants (see Veterans 
Affairs Chapter). Federal aid has also been extended to the schools of social work to 
assist in the training of social workers. 


Within the framework of provincial statutes, a substantial part of the responsi- 
bility for welfare is borne by municipal governments, with provincial governments 
taking an increasing part in co-ordination and supervision of services and in the 
sharing of costs. These services may include any or all of the following: family 
welfare; provision for the protection and support of children when normal parental 
care breaks down or is destroyed; protection of unmarried mothers and their children; 


relief in cash or kind; guidance and counselling services; institutional care, or 


supervision of institutional care, of aged or other needy persons; medical care to 
needy persons; leisure time and recreation services; special services to youth; and 
the maintenance of juvenile or other correctional institutions. 


In most provinces, child care and protection is provided under child protection 
Acts which establish a central authority for stimulating and supervising child 
protection. Six of the ten provinces delegate the responsibility for child protection 
to Children’s Aid Societies, a distinctively Canadian development, in areas where 
they are established. These voluntary Societies operate under their own citizen 
boards but are subject to supervision by the provincial governments and receive 
both provincial and municipal financial support. Provincial Child Welfare 
Officers are directly responsible for the protection of children who have no established 
residence or who reside in an area which has no Children’s Aid Society. — 


As in the case of public welfare, responsibility for public health and medical 
care in Canada is divided among Federal and Provincial Governments and local 
administrations, with important contributions also being made by private associations 
and organizations. The Federal Government has certain specific health functions, 
centred largely in the Departments of National Health and Welfare and of Veterans 
Affairs (see Sect. 1, pp. 2038-205) but the actual administration of public health 
and medical care programs, except for care provided to.veterans for war-connected 
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disability, members of the Armed Forces, Indians and Eskimos, and other federal 
charges, is a provincial responsibility, carried out generally in co-operation with 
local governments. 


No comprehensive public medical and hospital care program has yet emerged 
for Canada as a whole, though progress has been made in regard to health insurance 
during the past decade. A federal proposal to the Dominion-Provincial Conference 
on Reconstruction in 1945 outlined. a nation-wide program of public medical care 
at an estimated annual cost of $250,000,000. 


The more significant advances. in public: health and public sae care in 
recent years include the introduction of the National Health Grant Program to 
assist provincial health services (see p. 204) and to prepare for a broad health 
insurance scheme; the establishment of a prepaid public medical-care scheme in 
Health Region No. 1 (Swift Current Area) in Saskatchewan; and the implementation 
of province-wide public hospital care schemes in Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
With the entry of the Province of Newfoundland into Confederation a prepaid 
hospital-care plan was brought into the orbit of Canadian experience. In this 
Province, a cottage hospital scheme, which has been in operation for 15 years and 
_which covers a considerable sector of the population, outside of St. John’s, provides 
hospital and medical care on a prepaid basis. 


PART I.—PUBLIC HEALTH* 


The planning, supervision and financial responsibility for public health has 
_been largely assumed by the provinces, and to a lesser extent by the Federal Govern- 
ment, with actual administration being carried on, principally, by municipal 
and other-local authorities. The functions of the Federal Government are described 
in Section 1; the activities of the Provincial Governments are reviewed in Section 2; 
and institutional statistics are given in Section 3. 


Section 1.—Federal Health Activities 


Federal participation in health matters is largely centred in the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, with certain important programs being administered 
by other departments such as the Department of Veterans Affairs, which provides 
medical and hospital care to veterans, chiefly for disability suffered as a result of 
war service (see Veterans Affairs Chapter); the Department of National Defence, 
which is responsible for the health of the Armed Forces; and the National Research 
Council which, through its Division of Medical Research, administers grants for, 
and co-ordinates, medical research. The Department of Agriculture has certain 

responsibilities in connection with food production. 


The collection and compilation of health statistics is undertaken by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics which publishes annual, monthly and special reports 
on vital statistics, institutional, hospital and other health data. 


_ Under the Department of National Health and Welfare Act of 1944 the Depart- 
ment is responsible for the administration of certain statutes, for research in health 
matters, for the enforcement of international health obligations undertaken by 
_ Canada and, in co-operation with the provinces, for the preservation and improve- 

- ment of the public health. 


* Prepared by the Research Division, Department of National Health and Welfare, under the direction 
of G. D. W. Cameron, M.D., D.P.H., Deputy Minister of National Health. 
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Under the Quarantine Act the Department maintains a maritime and aerial 
navigation quarantine to exclude infectious diseases. It advises on the adminis- 
tration of sections of the Immigration Act dealing with health and conducts, in 
Canada and overseas, the medical examination of applicants for immigration; 
provides care for sick mariners as required under Part V of the Canada Shipping Act; 
and has certain national and international responsibilities with regard to the pollution 
of boundary and other waters. 

Under the Food and Drugs Act, the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act 
and the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, the Department is responsible for the 
control of the quality of food and drugs, the registration, preparation and sale of 
proprietary or patent medicines, and control of the import, export and distribution 
of narcotic drugs. 

The Department passes on the eligibility of applicants for pensions for the 
blind and co-operates with the provinces in the provision of remedial services for 
blind pensioners; it is responsible for supervision of health conditions for persons 
engaged on federal public works, as provided under the Public Works Health Act, 
and carries on a program for the conservation and promotion of the health of civil 
servants and other Federal Government employees. Through the Civil Aviation 
Medicine Division, medical advisory services are provided to the Department of 
Transport in all matters pertaining to the safety, health and comfort of air crew 
and air passengers. 


The National Health Grant Program.—Under the National Health Grant 
Program, which commenced in 1948 (described in detail in the 1950 Year Book, 
pp. 238 to 240) annual grants, totalling over $30,000,000 in the first fiscal year, were 
made available to the provinces for the extension of existing health services and 
facilities. The program includes grants for general public health, tuberculosis 
control, mental health, venereal disease control, cancer control, services for crippled 
children, professional training, public health research, hospital construction and for 
the carrying out of health surveys. For the year ending Mar. 31, 1951, the total 
amount made available under all grants increased to approximately $34,500,000. 


Federal Grants to Non-Governmental Organizations.—Grants are paid 
through the Department to the following non-governmental agencies engaged in 
health work: the Canadian Red Cross Society, the Canadian Tuberculosis Association, 
the Victorian Order of Nurses, the St. John Ambulance Association, the Canadian 
Paraplegic Association, the Canadian Mental Health Association, the Health 
League-of Canada, the Canadian Public Health Association, the Canadian National: 
Institute for the Blind, L’Association Canadienne Frangaise des Aveugles, L’Institut 
Nazareth de Montreal and the Montreal Association for the Blind. 


Medical Care of Indians and Eskimos.—Health services for Indians and 
Eskimos are administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
In 1950, 22 hospitals and 22 nursing stations were operated by the Department 
which also reimburses, on a per diem or other basis, the mission and other non- 
federal hospitals which provide accommodation for Indians and Eskimos. Full- 
time departmental medical officers serve the larger Indian reserves with part-time 
officers serving the smaller bands. In addition, in some cases, fees are paid to 
local physicians for services to Indians. 


Consultative and Co-ordinating Services.—The principal co-ordinating 
agency in the health field in Canada is the Dominion Council of Health, which is 
composed of the Deputy Minister of National Health who serves as Chairman, 
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the Chief Health Officer of each province and five other persons. The Council 
advises the Minister of National Health and Welfare on the formulation of policy. 
It is largely responsible for the development of an integrated and co-operative health 
program and for the establishment of services by the Federal Government to assist 
the Provincial Health Departments. Federal-provincial committees of the Council 
deal with specific aspects of public health. 


Certain Divisions of the Department provide technical information and advice 
and, independently and in co-operation with other departments and agencies, 
conduct surveys in research and development, the evaluation of programs and 
procedures, and the establishment of standards. These Divisions include Venereal 
Disease Control, Blindness Control, Child and Maternal Health, Industrial Health, 
Nutrition, Mental Health, Dental Health, Epidemiology, Hospital Design, the 
Laboratory of Hygiene, Information Services, and Research. 


Section 2.—Health Activities of the Provincial Governments 


Newfoundland.—Prior to Confederation with Canada, health and welfare 
functions in Newfoundland were administered by the Department of Public Health 
and Welfare. The Provincial Department of Health was established in 1949. Since 
there has been little development of local government, the administration of health 
measures throughout the Province is centralized in this Department. ~ 


Specific functions of the Department include: provision of medical and hospital 
care to the indigent; operation of hospitals, the cottage hospital scheme and nursing 
services; the carrying on of tuberculosis, communicable disease and venereal disease 
control programs, and inspection services. A trained nutritionist directs publicity 
and education programs in nutrition, and the Department takes an active part in 
school health programs, through educational work and by such activities as the 
distribution to children, through the schools, of chocolate milk-powder and cod- 
liver oil. A Director of Health Education has recently been added to the Depart- 
ment. : 


The Tuberculosis Dispensary at St. John’s makes free diagnostic and treatment 
services available in the city and acts as a tuberculosis control centre for the Province. 
The Province subsidizes separate tuberculosis control programs conducted in the 
northern areas by the International Grenfell Association and the Notre Dame 
Bay Memorial Hospital, and assists the Newfoundland Tuberculosis Association 
in the conduct. of surveys in other areas. 


Free treatment for venereal disease is available throughout the Province 
and free drugs are distributed for use in all areas and doctors are reimbursed for 
treatment provided. | 


The Department operates a general hospital, a tuberculosis sanatorium and 
a hospital for mental and nervous diseases at St. John’s. In the outports it operates 
14 cottage hospitals with a total capacity of about 500 beds and equipped, with the 
exception of one hospital, with X-ray service, together with a number of nursing 


__ stations. At Corner Brook the Government is building a new provincial tuberculosis 


sanatorium and is providing financial assistance in the construction of a general 
hospital. Other hospitals are reimbursed for departmental cases at a daily rate. 
The Grace Hospital at St. John’s receives an annual federal grant of about $14,400 
for maternity cases. Substantial grants are made to the Notre Dame Bay Memorial 
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Hospital and Clinic and to the International Grenfell Association, which serve the 
Notre Dame Bay area, the White Bay and St. Barbe Districts, and Labrador, 
respectively. 


The Cottage Hospital Scheme.—Under the cottage hospital scheme the head of 
each family pays $10 annually, and each single adult $5 annually, for medical and 
hospital care. Subscribers are entitled to out-patient diagnosis and treatment, to 
domiciliary visits by the doctor and to hospitalization, as required, in the cottage 
hospitals or, when necessary, in the general hospital at St. John’s or outside the 
Province. For maternity, hospitalization is provided only in complicated cases. 
In districts not served by doctors, nursing-services are provided on payment of 
an annual fee of $6 for a family or $3 for a single person. 


Prince Edward Island.—Under the supervision of the Chief Health Officer, 
the Health Branch of the Department of Health and Welfare includes Divisions of 
Public Health Nursing, Laboratories, Tuberculosis Control, Venereal Disease 
Control, Cancer Control, Mental Health, Vital Statistics and Sanitary Engineering. 
The Director of the Mental Health Division is also the Medical Superintendent 
in charge of the Faleonwood Hospital for mental diseases and the Provincial 
Infirmary. Additional facilities have been provided for the aged and infirm at 
Beach Grove. 


The Province is divided for public health nursing purposes into six districts 
with a public health nurse in each district for such general health services as the 
inspection of school children, immunization clinics, home-visiting and home-nursing 
classes. One nurse, specially trained in the treatment of tuberculosis, works full 
time with the Division of Tuberculosis Control. The Public Health Nursing 
Division is also concerned with health education. Dental clinics for indigent 
children are operated by the Department on a part-time basis at Charlottetown and 
Summerside and occasionally in rural areas, with the district paying two-thirds of 
the cost and the Department the remainder. 


The recently reorganized Division of Laboratories is establishing branch labor- 
atories in the large hospitals to provide public health diagnostic service and clinical 
laboratory diagnostic service throughout the Province; four hospital branch labor- 
atories have now been established under the supervision of the Central Laboratory 
at Charlottetown. 


The Division of Tuberculosis Control provides diagnosis and treatment of tuber- 
culosis by free X-ray service at tuberculosis clinics and at the 145-bed Provincial 
Sanatorium. Streptomycin is provided without charge where required and academic 
training and employment placement are made available to patients through the 
Rehabilitation Section of the Department. An extra-mural relief committee 
provides financial aid to tuberculosis patients and their families when required. 
The Prince Edward Island Tuberculosis League operates a mobile X-ray unit and 
works in close co-operation with the Department. 


A 20-bed hospital for crippled children is maintained at the Provincial 
Sanatorium. . 


The Department operates two venereal disease clinics, one at Charlottetown. 
and the other at Summerside; hospital beds are provided for selected cases and all 
necessary medication is supplied free of charge to persons not within reach of public 
health clinics. 
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Per diem grants are made to general hospitals for all patients and hospitals 
-accept, without charge, all indigent persons requiring treatment. Expense of 
operation of the mental hospital is borne practically in full by the Province. 


Nova Scotia.—The principal Divisions of the Department of Public Health are 
Laboratories, Industrial Hygiene, Neuropsychiatry, Physical Fitness, Dental 
Hygiene, Nutrition, the Nursing Service and Sanitary Engineering. The Deputy 
Minister of Health, as Deputy Registrar General, is also in charge of vital statistics. 

A province-wide program of public health services is administered through 
seven health divisions. The city of Halifax, which operates its own Department 
_of Health, receives financial assistance from the Province. Each Division is staffed 
by public health nurses and sanitary inspectors and is under the supervision of a 
full-time Divisional Medical Health Officer. Divisions are equipped with portable 
X-ray and other apparatus and provide the following services: health education, 
communicable disease control, environmental sanitation, public health nursing, 

and maternal, infant and child hygiene. 
3 The Department has recently established well-baby clinics and has organized 
a hearing-test unit and a demonstration unit for home pasteurization; the Industrial 
Hygiene Division carries out field and laboratory investigation. Two psychiatric 
clinics provide field services in mental health; the Neuropsychiatric Division has 
conducted a survey of the inmates of county homes and hospitals. Two mobile 
dental clinics are operated by the Department. 

Diagnostic services, including bacteriological and other examinations and milk 
and water analyses, are provided to physicians and health divisions by the Provincial 
Laboratories. Streptomycin for tuberculosis and penicillin for venereal disease 
cases are provided by the Province. 

The five provincially owned hospitals operated under the direction of the 
Department are the general hospital, three tuberculosis sanatoria, and the Nova . 
Scotia Hospital for mental cases. A cancer clinic and a Kenny treatment clinic 
for poliomyelitis are attached to the general hospital. Treatment for tuberculosis 
is free and care for mental illness is given without charge in the Nova Scotia Hospital. 

A provincial per diem subsidy is given to all approved hospitals for each patient 
receiving treatment. An agreement between the Department of Public Welfare 
and the Nova Scotia Medical Society provides for medical services, including 
both home and office calls of a doctor, to old-age and to blind pensioners and to 
recipients of mothers’ allowances. 


New Brunswick.—The administration of the Health Branch of the Department 
of Health and Social Services is under the Chief Medical Officer, who is also Registrar- 
General. Divisions supervised by full-time Directors are: Hospital Services, 
Laboratories, Public Health Nursing, Venereal Disease Control, Tuberculosis 
Control, Maternal and Child Health, Mental Health, Cancer Control, Sanitary 
Engineering, and Dental Health. A recently established Communicable Disease 
Control Division is administered by the Director of Venereal Disease Control. 
Provincial Government hospitals consisting of two tuberculosis sanatoria and one 
mental hospital are operated under the supervision of medical superintendents. 

Health services are administered through 16 sub-health districts; 15 of these 
are conterminous with the counties of the Province, and the city of Fredericton 
_ forms the sixteenth. Two to four sub-districts are grouped under the supervision 
of one District Medical Health Officer, who is responsible for the enforcement of 
public health legislation within the area. 
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District Health Officers, assisted by public health nurses, supervise a preventive 
program of disease control, child and school hygiene, sanitation, immunization and 
health education. Municipal nurses and the Victorian Order of Nurses are sub- 
sidized by the Provincial Department of Health to aid in this work. Consultative 
and educational services are provided in the fields of dental hygiene, maternal and 
child welfare, nutrition and sanitation. . 

Clinics within the health districts provide X-ray. and diagnostic services. for 
tuberculosis. Cancer diagnostic clinics provide free diagnosis and free tissue 
examination service. Free treatment, including hospitalization when required, 
is provided for indigents suffering from venereal disease. Acute and immediate 
post-paralytic cases of poliomyelitis are hospitalized at provincial expense and 
hospitalization is being provided to an increasing extent for other crippling con- 
ditions in children. Pneumothorax treatment for convalescent tuberculosis patients 
is supplied by the Province through payment of physicians’ fees. The Health 
Department supervises three sanatoria in addition to the two owned by the Province, 
and operates clinics in the larger centres. 

_ A mental health program has been recently organized and expanded to include 
preventive and diagnostic clinics. The Provincial Mental Hospital provides 
treatment and approximately 60 p.c. of the cost is borne by the Province. . 


Pathological, bacteriological, serological and chemical tests are provided by 
the Provincial Laboratories which also supervise the distribution of vaccines, sera 
and bacteriologicals, including free immunizing agents, drugs for venereal diseases 
and insulin for indigent diabetics. The Division of Laboratories has been recently 
expanded to include a dental laboratory which provides specialized services. | 


Hospital care is subsidized by a provincial per diem grant to approved hospitals 
for all patients. Hospitalization in tuberculosis sanatoria is provided to all, free 
of charge. , | 


Quebec.—The Ministry of Health, which deals with matters relating to health, 
preventive medicine and public charities, maintains the following Divisions: Labor- 
atories, Sanitary Engineering, Demography, Hospitals for Mental Diseases, Public 
Charities, County Health Units, Epidemiology, Industrial Hygiene, N utrition, 
Venereal Diseases, Tuberculosis, Health Education, and Medical Service to Settlers. 


The Division of County Health Units administers 64 county health units 
covering 74 of the Province’s 76 municipal counties. Highteen municipalities, 
such as the cities of Montreal, Quebec and Sherbrooke, operate their own Health 
Bureaus. The Ministry of Health is responsible for the maintenance and operation 
of the County Health Units, with some local contributions being made to the 
cost. Each Unit provides full-time public health service to a county or a group of 
two or three adjoining counties and is administered by a full-time Medical Health 
Officer assisted by public health nurses and sanitary inspectors. Services provided 
by the Units include immunization and communicable-disease clinics, free dental; 
anti-tuberculosis and well-baby clinics, examination of school children, consultative 
services by health officers, and home visits for the follow-up of communicable disease 
contacts. In addition the Units have certain responsibilities in regard to sanitary 
measures, including approval of plans for water and sewage works and in the collec- 
tion of vital statistics, health education, and the supply of biologicals. 

The Medical Services to Settlers Division provides services to persons in isolated 
areas, through dispensaries staffed by public health nurses. These nurses, under the 
supervision of regional health officers, co-operate with the county health-unit staff 
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where possible and provide services including obstetrical care, vaccinations and 
immunizations, and examinations. In addition, a certain number of physicians 
assist the Division on a part-time fee basis. 


Drugs supplied by the Provincial Department to physicians and health units 
include vaccines, sera, antitoxins, streptomycin for sanatoria patients and penicillin 
for venereal disease. Laboratory services, including bacteriological and other 
analyses are supplied to physicians and health units. 


The Division of Public Charities is responsible, under the Quebec Public 
Charities Act, for the administration of hospital care for indigents. Special insti- 
tutions, including hospitals for chronic and incurable cases, and institutions for 
mental patients and crippled children, receive grants in varying amounts; the cost 
of the care is apportioned on a tripartite basis to the hospital board, the muni- 
cipality and the Province. Certain forms of medical aid are supplied to indigents 
and a number of near-indigent cases receive assistance. 


The Department operates public mental institutions and supervises tuberculosis 
sanatoria, which are operated chiefly under private and religious auspices, with the 
Eien of patients receiving care without charge under the Public Charities Act. 


Ontario.—The Department of Health, which is organized under a Minister 
and a Deputy Minister who is also Chief Medical Officer, carries on public health 
services through the following Divisions: Public Health Administration, Public 
Health Nursing, Maternal and Child Hygiene, Dental Services, Epidemiology, 
Venereal Disease Control, Tuberculosis Prevention, Industrial Hygiene, Labora- 
tories and Sanitary Engineering. The Department has also a Hospitals Division 
and a Director of Nurses Registratién. All Divisions of the Department are served 
by the Departmental Solicitor and the Medical Statistician. 


Public health legislation affecting water supplies, milk and food and other 
forms of environmental sanitation is administered by the Department. Provincial 
public health nurses aid local Boards of Health in the organization and promotion 
of public health nursing services. The Central Laboratory and 15 branch labor- 
atories (nine regional and six subsidized) carry out bacteriological and other examina- 
tions for clinics, hospitals and private physicians. | 


The Division of Industrial Hygiene is responsible for the control of occupational 
diseases and acts as adviser to the Factory Inspection Branch of the Department 
of Labour, to the Workmen’s Compensation Board and to industry generally. 


In addition to care provided through maternal and child health clinics, any 
expectant mother resident in the Province may receive one free pre-natal examina- 
tion; doctors are remunerated for this service by the Province. Biologicals and 
other materials for the prevention and control of acute communicable diseases, 
insulin for indigent. diabetics and streptomycin for tuberculosis patients, are dis- 
tributed, free of charge, by the Department. 


Care is provided for the mentally ill in 15 institutions operated by the Province. 
Three special units are concerned with the care of epileptics, the tuberculous and 
the criminally insane. Travelling mental-health clinics are organized and operated 
with the assistance of district consultant psychiatrists. Under 1949 legislation an 
Alcoholism Research Foundation has been established to conduct research in alco- 
holism and to operate a hospital for experimentation in methods of treatment. 
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Public health services are administered by health units and urban health 
departments under the supervision of, and with financial support from, the Depart- 
ment. Twenty-five health units have been organized and the northern part of the 
Province, which is still unorganized, is provided for directly by the Department. 


Clinical care in local health units is supervised by the appropriate divisions of 
the Department; consultative services provide diagnosis and minor treatment 
for venereal disease; four chest clinics are maintained for tuberculosis at various 
points in the Province and three travelling mass-survey units are operated; a railway 
dental car serves certain areas in the northern part of the Province and the Division 
of Dental Services is responsible for dental-health education programs and clinics 
in hospitals and other institutions. 


Medical services are provided to old age pensioners and other recipients of 
social assistance under an agreement with the Ontario Medical Association. 
Necessary hospital care is supplied to indigents through a daily grant paid to 
hospital boards by provincial and municipal authorities. Hospitals are graded 
according to size and type and a maximum provincial and municipal per diem grant 
is fixed for each grade. Tuberculosis sanatoria, operated under provincial or private 
auspices, are subsidized by provincial grants. Provincial grants-in-aid are made to 
local boards of health for dental services and for venereal disease clinics. Financial 
assistance is offered for post-graduate study in public health nursing. 


Manitoba.—Health activities are administered in co-ordination with welfare 
services by the Department of Health and Public Welfare under the direction of 
a Minister and a single Deputy Minister. The Department has four main Divisions: 
General Administration, Health Services, Psychiatric Services, and Welfare Services. 


The Division of Health Services has four sections: Environmental Sanitation; 
Preventive Medical Services including communicable disease control, maternal and 
child hygiene and public health nursing; Extension Health Services, including 
administration of local health units, diagnostic, dental, hospital and medical care 
services; and Laboratory Services. 


The Division of Psychiatric Services supervises the provincial mental insti- 
tutions at Winnipeg, Selkirk, and Brandon and a school for the mentally defective 
at Portage la Prairie. It is also responsible for community mental-health services, 
including out-patient services, child-guidance clinics, services to courts and child- 
caring agencies, boarding-home care for the mentally ill, and teaching facilities. 


The Province is divided into health regions composed of groups of municipalities; — 


hospital districts, medical-care districts, medical-nursing units, and diagnostic 
centres are organized within these regions. The Province subsidizes the employ- 
ment of doctors on a prepayment plan in medical-care districts within the health 
regions. Thirteen health units are in operation under full-time medical health 
officers, and there are 22 medical-care districts. Outside these districts, public 
health nurses provide emergency care, particularly to maternity patients, and 
operate immunization and child and maternal health clinics. 


Diagnostic centres are being established throughout the Province to serve 
as headquarters for consultant radiologists and pathologists and to furnish laboratory 
diagnoses, cardiography and electroencephalography free of charge, and X-rays at 
a small minimum charge, to any resident within the diagnostic area who is referred 
to the centre by a medical practitioner. Centres at Selkirk and Dauphin are now 
in operation. 
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Clinics provide preventive and treatment services for tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, mental illness and cancer. Care provided for tuberculosis includes pneu- 
mothorax and other treatment in out-patient clinics of sanatoria, and X-rays and 
diagnoses at mobile and stationary clinics operated by the Department. A program 
of vocational counselling, academic and vocational training and employment place- 
‘ment assists in the rehabilitation of the tuberculous. Venereal disease clinics supply 
free diagnosis and minor treatment. The Manitoba Cancer Relief and Research 
Institute, which is subsidized by the Province, correlates all cancer activities. A 
cancer biopsy service is available without charge on a province-wide basis; X-ray 
and radium services for radiation therapy are available without charge in rural 
areas and at a charge based on ability to pay in urban areas. Out-patient services 
are provided at mental hospitals. — 


The Department distributes drugs to doctors, hospitals and government 
agencies throughout the health units; penicillin and drugs used in venereal disease 
treatment, insulin and other biologicals are included; streptomycin and other 
antibiotics are provided without charge to tuberculosis patients in sanatoria. 


Recipients of public assistance are entitled to the services supplied within the 
health regions by medical care and medical nursing districts and diagnostic centres. 
The Province provides medical and hospital care for indigents from unorganized 
territory. 


The Provincial Government contributes a per diem grant to hospitals and 
sanatoria on behalf of all public ward patients and a lump sum grant to teaching 
hospitals. Local health units and diagnostic units are maintained and operated 
by the Provincial Health Department which recovers part of the cost from muni- 
cipalities served. | 


Saskatchewan.—Health activities in Saskatchewan are the responsibility of 
the Department of Public Health and the Health Services Planning Commission. 
The staffs of these agencies have recently been amalgamated and reorganized 
to provide for more complete integration of their functions under the unified direction ~ 
of the Deputy Minister of Public Health who now serves also as Chairman of the 
Health Services Planning Commission. The four main branches of the Department 
deal with Preventive Services, Regional Health Services, Medical and Hospital 
Services and Psychiatric Services. In addition, an Administrative Services Branch, 
a Research and Statistics Branch, and a Health Education Division serve the whole 
Department. 


The Preventive Services Branch has the following divisions: sanitation, nursing 
services, child health, dental health, communicable disease control, venereal disease 
control, nutrition, laboratories and vital statistics. The Communicable Diseases 
Division distributes free vaccines and sera to doctors, health departments and 
hospitals, and supervises immunization programs and poliomyelitis clinics at 
Saskatoon and Regina. The Provincial Laboratories provide clinical diagnostic 
service for rural physicians. Stationary and mobile tuberculosis clinics give diag- 
nostic service and pneumothorax treatments. A Child Health Division provides 
services for crippled children, including mobile consultation units and a rehabilitation 
centre for the cerebral palsied. The Nursing Services Division provides field service 
for venereal disease, tuberculosis, mental health and other programs. 


The Regional Health Services Branch is responsible for the organization and 
administration of health regions: six of fourteen potential regions are in operation. 
Regional Health Boards assisted by advisory committees administer general public 
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health services. Health Districts within the Region are represented on a District 
Health Council. In addition to the general public health services provided in all 
regions there is, in Health Region No. 1, a complete medical-care plan including 
general practitioner and specialist services. The plan is financed by per capita 
fees and a property tax, in addition to Provincial Government contributions. In 
many districts within the other Regions, a municipal doctor system is in operation. 
Medical services are provided under a contract between the municipal authority 
and medical practitioner. 


The Medical and Hospital Services Branch is concerned with the administration 
of the Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan, hospital planning and administration, 
medical services, municipal doctor plans and an air-ambulance service. Hospital 
care is available to all residents under the compulsory hospital plan, which is 
financed by an annual tax of $10 for adults and $5 for children, with a $30 family 
maximum; any further funds needed are provided by the Provincial Treasury. 
Payment of the tax for social assistance recipients is made by the agency of govern- 
ment responsible for their hospital care and treatment. Separate provision is 
made for the free hospitalization of tuberculous and mental patients. 


The Medical Services Division of the Branch supervises payment of fees to 
physicians, dentists, and approved hospitals for indigents outside municipal juris- 
dictions. In addition to hospital care, medical, dental and optical services and some 
drugs are provided to old-age and to blind pensioners and their dependants and to 
beneficiaries of mothers’ allowances. 


The Psychiatric Services Branch supervises psychiatric peat and admin- 
isters community psychiatric services including clinics. ciaks 


The Saskatchewan Cancer Commission, with the Deputy Minister of Public 
Health as Chairman, operates consultative, diagnostic and treatment clinics in 
Saskatoon and Regina serving all residents at public cost. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Health consists of the following Divisions: 
Communicable Diseases, Public Health Education, Hospital and Medical Services, 
Laboratory, Public Health Nursing, Municipal Hospitals, Social’ Hygiene, Sanitary 
Engineering and Sanitation, Cancer Services, Mental Health, Tuberculosis Control, 
Entomology, Vital Statistics and Nutrition Services. 


Under the Public Health Act a Provincial Board of Health, consisting of the 
Provincial Medical Officer of Health, the Provincial Sanitary Engineer, and the 
Provincial Bacteriologist was established and the Province was divided into health 
districts. A local Board of Health was formed in each district under the supervision 
of the Provincial Board, which also administers health. services in unorganized 
territories. 


Eighteen Rural Health Districts, some administered by full-time medical 
health officers, others by public health nurses, administer a public health program 
which includes infant and child welfare clinics and pre- and post-natal instruction. 
In isolated areas public health nurses are in charge of the distribution of drugs and 
megeo and surgical supplies and provide first-aid and obstetrical services. 
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Clinics operated by the Department provide the following free services to the 
general public: diagnosis and treatment, including drugs, for venereal disease; 
medical examination for cancer; mental guidance and psychiatric examinations; 
physical and X-ray examinations and tests for tuberculosis at stationary and 
travelling clinics and mobile X-ray units. The services of the Provincial Laboratory 
‘ate available to all doctors, the Board of Health and approved hospitals. The 
Department distributes sera and biological products for preventive work. 


On the recommendation of provincial cancer clinics, the Department provides 
surgical, X-ray and radium treatment, and hospitalization for a period up to two 
weeks for diagnostic purposes.. Mental care in institutions is supervised by the 
Department of Public Health and patients unable to pay are treated at public 
expense. Hospitalization in provincial tuberculosis sanatoria is provided without 
charge for all resident: tuberculosis patients. Out-patient pneumothorax services 
are available. . 


The Province provides full medical (including specialist) services, optical 
and extensive dental services to old-age and to blind pensioners, recipients of 
mothers’ allowances, and their dependants. The Department also provides all 
résidents suffering from the after-effects of poliomyelitis with free medical, surgical 
and hospital care and rehabilitation services. Hospital and medical care are provided 
for children suffering from rheumatoid arthritis. Maternity patients may be 
hospitalized at provincial expense for a twelve-day period. In addition a small 
money grant may be given to any needy expectant mother. 


More than one-third of the population of the Province is provided with hospitali- 
zation at a minimum charge through the Municipal Hospitals Act. Provincial 
financial contributions include grants towards the operation of health units, per 
diem grants to approved hospitals, special per diem orthopedic grants as well as 
contributions to the Edmonton Rural Health Unit and the Edmonton Health 
_ Department for specific services. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Health and Welfare is divided into 
two branches, under the supervision of the Deputy Minister of Health and the 
Deputy Minister of Welfare. 


The Health Branch is divided into three bureaus, two of which are located at 
Victoria, one at Vancouver. The Bureau of Local Health Services, at Victoria, 
consists of the Nutrition Service and the Division of Health Units, Public Health 
Nursing, Environmental Sanitation, and Preventive Dentistry. Also at Victoria 
are headquarters of the Divisions of Vital Statistics and Public Health Education 
which are grouped in the Bureau of Central Administration. The Divisions of 
- Tuberculosis. Control, Venereal Disease Control and Laboratories have their head- 
quarters at Vancouver, and are grouped in the Bureau of Special Preventive and 
Treatment Service. An Assistant Provincial Health Officer, in charge of the 
Vancouver District Office of the Health Department, represents the Deputy 
Minister of Health in the Vancouver area. 
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In addition to certain province-wide activities, the Health Branch through its 
Bureau of Local Health Services supervises local public health activities. The 
Province is divided into Health Units and Public Health Nursing Districts each 
consisting of several school districts. Ten of the 18 Health Units planned are in 
operation and provide a generalized health program. In more isolated areas, the 
Public Health Nursing Districts, staffed by public health nurses and_ sanitary 
inspectors, operate as forerunners to Health Units. Vancouver and Victoria have 
their own Health Departments; other centres have part-time medical officers. 
With these exceptions all field public health personnel are employed by the Provincial 
Department. Approximately 94 p.c. of the population of the SR: is served 
by full-time trained public health personnel. 


General public health services are operative throughout the Health Units and 
unorganized territory. Stationary and mobile tuberculosis clinics provide free 
diagnostic and consultative service to all residents; venereal disease clinics, operating 
in Vancouver and on a part-time basis throughout the Health Units, provide free 
diagnosis and treatment—where there is no clinic, the Health Department pays 
private physicians for treatment of indigent patients; maternal and child-health 
clinics, providing immunization and pre- and post-natal advice, are operated by 
public health nurses. Several specialized divisions of the Health Branch provide 
consultative service and guidance to the field staff, other departments, and official 
and voluntary agencies. There are branch laboratories in various parts of the 
Province and the Division of Laboratories distributes immunizing agents free of 
charge to doctors, health officers and public health nurses. There has been a recent 
expansion of the mental hygiene program. The Crease Clinic of Psychological 
Medicine was opened at Essondale in 1949 to function as an investigatory and 
active treatment centre. 


Except in the two metropolitan areas where special federal grants are made 
under previous arrangements, approximately one-third of the cost of health services 
is borne by the local districts and the remainder by the Provincial Government. 


Institutions for the hospital care of tubercular and of mental patients and 
Provincial Infirmaries for persons with incapacitating disabilities are operated 
by the Provincial Government; indigents are hospitalized in these institutions at 
public expense. 


Hospital care is available to all residents through the compulsory prepayment 
plan administered by the Hospital Insurance Commission. The plan is financed 
by annual premiums, amounting in 1950 to $21 for a person without dependants and 
$33 for a person with one or more dependants, supplemented by provincial and 
municipal contributions. 


Full medical, surgical and obstetrical care are provided to recipients of social 
assistance and to their dependants who are also covered under the terms of the 
Hospital Insurance Act, their premiums being paid by the Province. 
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Section 3.—Institutional Statistics* 


Since 1930, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has co-operated with the 
Provincial authorities through the Census of Institutions in the collection of nation- 
wide statistics for hospitals, sanatoria and mental institutions. In order to provide 
a brief outline of ‘hospital conditions in Canada, the tables in this Section were 
prepared with data selected from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics yearly pub- 
lications on Institutional Statistics. Information is also collected, quinquennially, 
for charitable and benevolent institutions. The latest statistics for these two 
groups are for 1946; they appear, respectively, at p. 288 of the 1950 edition, and at 
p. 308 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


For statistical purposes, hospitals are divided into three main groups on the 
basis of their range of admissions: public hospitals that accept all patients regardless 
of ability to pay; federal hospitals, operated by three Federal Government 
Departments, that render service to specific groups of citizens; and private hospitals 
that are ordinarily restricted to paying patients. 


Public hospitals may be subdivided into two groups, according to the rate of 
-turnover of patients. Hospitals for acute diseases form the first group and chronic 
diseases hospitals, mental institutions, and tuberculosis sanatoria, together form 
the second. Hospitals with relatively rapid turnover, i.e., hospitals for acute 
diseases, are further grouped into general or special according to the type of medical 
care provided. Special hospitals include contagious diseases, womens, childrens, 
convalescent, Red Cross and unclassified hospitals. 


The number of hospitals operating in Canada in 1948 is shown in Table 1, 
according to type and province. A more significant picture of the relative import- 
ance of facilities in Canadian hospitals is provided by Table 2, which shows the 
distribution of bed capacity in 1948, by provinces, according to type of hospital. 
A comparison of data in both tables will reveal the relative size of hospitals of 
various types. 


Two important factors must be taken into account for an effective interpreta- 
tion of the information in these tables. First it must be noted that, bed capacity 
expresses the number of beds for which a hospital was designed. It is calculated 
on the basis of a standard floor area per bed which varies throughout the country. 
It is not necessarily, nor usually, identical with the number of beds actually set up. 
By its use, overcrowding is eliminated as a disturbing factor in certain kinds of 
statistical studies. The actual bed complement, though not provided in this 
Section, is available in specialized publications and may be compared with bed- 
capacity figures to obtain a measure of overcrowding in hospitals. 


The fact that many institutions also provide care of a kind different from the 
classification in which they have been placed should also be taken into account. 
A major distortion which may occur in the interpretation of these tables is provided 
for in Table 1 and in Table 10. Table 1 indicates the number of units of public 
hospitals which are reserved for tuberculosis patients. Table 10 includes the 
bed capacity of these units in a detailed analysis of bed capacity in tuberculosis 
institutions. 


* Except where otherwise indicated this Section has been revised in the Institutions Section of the 
Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Hospitals Operating, by Provinces, 1948 


: i Yukon 
Type of Institution P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. os Canada 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
Population (1948 estimate, 
000’s omitted)........... 93 | 6385 | 503 | 3,792 | 4,297) 757 | 854 | 846 | 1,082 24 |) 12,883 
Public Hospitals— 
Acute Diseases—! 
General ses Soe tien 6 28 24 69 | 118 39 | 124 93 605) eer 0 580 
Special tes. anekeren — 11 6 19 38 3 11 5 5 _ 98 
Totals, Acute Diseases...| 6] 39] 30] 88] 156] 42] 135| 98| 74 10} 678 
Chronic diseases.......... _— _ _ 5 10 1}; — 2 324) 21 
Mental-institutions?....... 1 16 1 8 17 4 3 5 2 — BY 
Tuberculosis sanatoria.... 1 4 5 13 15 4 3 1 8 — 54 
Units in other hospitals...) — 7 1 13 2 1] — S 6 — 83 
Totals, Public Hospitais. 8 59 36} 114] 198 51} 141 | 106 87 10 810 
Federal Hospitals— 
Department of Veterans 
ATTAINS tye tae eer eae ates _ 3 3 5 11 2 2 4; 4 — 34 
Department of National 
Health and Welfare....| — 38 2 1 3 6 2 5 5 _— 20 
Department of National 
IDelenCewe  Naoeeeme eae _ 1} — 2 7 4]; — 1 4 Me 21 
Totals, Federal Hospitals | — 7 5 8 a1 12 4 10 13 eater 82 
Private Hospitals......... — 6 5 48 56 P57 34 18 34 2 210 
Totals, All Hospitals.....' 8 72 46 | 170 | 275 70 | 179 | 184 (| 1384 14 1,102 
1 Excluding incurable (chronic diseases), mental and tuberculosis institutions. 2 Provincial 
infirmary and two branch hospitals. 3 Includes two private institutions, one in Ontario and one in 


British Columbia (not otherwise listed in this table). 
2.—Number of Beds and Bassinets in Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, 1948 


Yukon || .. 
Type of Institution P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. ee Canada 


Nom |e Not Nossa Nowe Nowe NOs |mNOla | a Nossie No: No. No. 
Population (1948 estimate, 


000’s.omitted).....2..... 93 635 | 503 | 3,792 | 4,297 | 757 | 854} 846+) 1,082 24 12,883 
Public Hospitals— 
Acute Diseases— 

General— 

IBed sit srt er ceocinteoe 465} 2,619) 2,091/11,983]14,111) 3,157) 4,576] 4,748] 5,539 441|| -49,730 

IBassinetsereeck oer 76 449 372) 1,471| 2,508 624 956 850 827 - 38 8,171 

Special— 

IBGGS nant sh eehiceiie oem _— 346 51] 3,400] 1,479} 360 82 195} 256) — 6, 169 

Bassinets. astinss sku e — 53 35 374 257, — oe 36 59 — - 866 
Totals, Acute Diseases— 

Bedsie Mere or tos ic cce 465) 2,965) 2,142}15,383]15,590) 3,517] 4,658] 4,943] 5,795 441) 55,899 

IBSSSINetS sacciee els tee 76 502 407| 1,845] 2,765 624] 1,008 886 886 38 9,037 
Chronic Diseases— 

131c00 Kiseeh tein Sree om — — 388] 1,803] 430) — 117} 3329)  — 3,067 
Mental Institutions—1 : 

Beds ree ee ee 250} 2,605] 1,100}14,555}16,099| 2,477) 3,670} 2,633) 3,053} — 46,442 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria— 

BCS tees EE sek 145 648 815| 2,680] 3,977 775 803 288 809 —_— 10,940 
Totals, Public Hospitals— 

BOGS ee eee eee cok 860} 6,218) 4,057/33,006)37,469| 7,199) 9,131) 7,981) 9,986 441| 116,348 
Bassinets............... 76} 502) 407 ee 2,765| 624) 1,008) 886) 886 38] 9,037 


1 Includes data for two private institutions, one in Ontario and one in British Columbia (not otherwise 
shown in this table). 
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2.—_Number of Beds and Bassinets in Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, 1948 
—concluded 


Yukon 
Type of Institution P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta. | B.C. et Canada 


Federal Hospitals— 
Department of Veterans 
Affairs— F 
LBYaTG (ehy ga Bete ie i Une ae — 745} 505) 2,150) 3,577} 980} 195) 456) 1,518) — 10, 126 
Department of National 
Health and Welfare— 
BG a Se Sih cok Pee ay —_— 207 15] 21% 66} 530 59 108} 598) — 1,801 
IBASSIIOLS scart ane ae otess — — 7 2 12 13 5 13 14, — » 59 


_ Department of National 


Defence— 
BS eee tee oer oot — 200); -— 75 375 100} — 50 155 50 1,005 


Totals, Federal Hospitals- 
BISCAS re a sles. ¢ — | 1,152 oe 2,443 hd phe 254, 614) 2,271 50! 12,932 
— — 59 


Bassinets............... — 3 5 13 144 — 
- Private Hospitals— 
AR OCS erates Senus 0s —_— 25 118 995 903 111 119 201 858 20 3,300 


f 


Bassinets............... = 12 36, 286; 188 22 49) . 28 25 1 647 


Totals, All Hospitals— 
TRG Se a a ee i 860| 7,395) 4,695|36,444/42,390| 8,920) 9,504) S,796/13,115 511} 132,630 
Bassinets............... 6 514 443) 2,131] 2,953 646) 1,057 914 911 | 9,743 


3._Summary Statistics of Reporting Public Hospitals for Acute Diseases and 
Private Hospitals, 1944-48 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Public Hospitals for Acute Diseases— 
MLL SET CWORGING: 6. a0 oF Bicveyncahatel stale lorie 6 o.8 586 588 595 653 678 
RGHECADACIUICS une nae cick mtn e « 59,010 59,324 61,324 61,812 64, 936 
ea tients UNGeEr CATO? oye oie os se nisicle me's a 1,269, 427 1,351, 955 1,504, 893 1, 633, 069 1,708,020 
Total collective days’ stay?............ 14,975,802 | 15,706,159 | 16,818,176 | 17,250,3823| 17,793, 7543 
Private Hospitals— 
Ma SIME POL LING Siar ceretc otek « eseha's Snare eke 267 234 235 212 210 
Bed capacities!...... RACAL tae 4,579 4,083 4,074 3,096 3,997 
Patients Under Care?..7. 2. hew.c. cen a 53,224 50,977 58.216 61,434 61,530 
Total collective days’ stay?............ 905, 614 929,991 882,356 934,196 923,779 
1 Includes beds, cribs, and bassinets} 2 Includes newborn. 3 Exclusive of tuberculosis and 


incurable units. 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Public Hospitals for Acute Diseases 


Movement of patients, personnel and hospital facilities for in-patients in both 
general and special public hospitals during 1948 are summarized in Tables 4 and 6. 
Comparative workload, staff per patient, etc., may be obtained from these data. 
The last item, in Table 5, cost per patient day, where revenues and expenditures 
are divided into main sources and objects respectively, provides a significant con- 
nection between patient and financial statistics. 
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4.—Movement of Patients, Personnel, and Hospital Facilities of 


Yukon | Prince Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Item and |Edward|——-—____- eo 
N.W.T.| Island | General] Special | General | Special | General | Special 
No No No No No. No No No 
1| Hospitals reporting....... 10 6 28 11 24 6 69 19 
2| Approved schools of nurs- 
Ho eee cra 5 SOMES — 3 13 1 14 — 34 1 
Movement of Patients— 
3| PACIMISSIONS Stee eerie nr 3,008} 11,947) 57,528 7,042! 59,027 1 ADI e26261560| eee ORDO 
ale rivesbicths eae aera 259| 2,180 11,341 2,554 9, 880 729| 38,675 6, 133 
DI MDISChangves tea sree 3,097} 13,824 67,178 9,438! 67,203 2,133) 292,669} 25,654 
6| sDedths gees aoe ene 105 321 1,615 168 1, 629 32 8,578 833 
7| Under treatment........ 3,456} 14,497] 70,725 9,837) 70,451 2,208} 308,599) 29,280 
8| Total collective days’ 
SURV iy Set ee enews 81,264] 143,957} 707,056] 86,193] 694,591 17, 563/3, 453 ,300}1, 041, 245 
Personnel— - 
9| Salaried doctors, full- 
CLINE hier dee eee ee: — 2 9 2 6 _ 127 4] 
LO Slntermst nn Ate _ — 39 4 14 — 422 66 
11} Graduate nurses......... 33 51 462 63 346 Zi 2,474 363 
12} Student nurses........... 4 59 586 60 592 co 2,339 195 
13|AOtheres vaceee eee 114 223 1,462 212 se ele 249 23 8,595 1,537 
Totals, Personnel...... 151 335 2,558 341 2,207 44, 13,957 2,202 
Hospital Facilities— 
G4 OXCrAY cae entre ae 7 6 26 3 22 1 52 7 
15) Clinical laboratories..... 4 5 Px) 2 20 —_— 39 a 
16} Physio-therapy.......... — 2 11 il 15 — 44 4 


5.—Finances of Reporting Public Hospitals 


Yukon | Prince Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Item and |Edward a 
. N.W.T.| Island | General | Special | General | Special | General | Special 
No No No No. No No No No 
1| Hospitals reporting....... — 5 27 3 24 6 64 14 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Receipts— 
2| Net earnings from patients eee 559, 42213, 352,667| 225,278/3,558, 276 58, 795)19,522,907|1, 879, 623 
3| Provincial and municipal 
grantsras.< i. see. ee 102,750} 705,114} 50,862} 418,691 5, 287|3, 277, 766}1, 263, 103 
4| Other sources............ nf 102,685} 276,690} 45,768] 298,159 3,941/4,012,358| 617,747 
Totals, Receipts....... aes 764, 857/4,334,471| 321,908/4,275,126|  68,023/26,813,031/3, 760,473 
Expenditures— 
5| Salaries and wages....... Bae 204, 885)1, 685,332] 1383,661/1,550,623]  38,529)12,275,278/1, 652, 451 
GSuUppliesanaeA sce, sate a 329, 966)2,068,826} 160,057/1,931,500}  35,868/9,965,797|1, 616,770 
7| All other expenditures.... he 231,369] 691,114 59,130) 817,701 9,548/4, 837,246] 829,712 
Totals, Expenditures. . Re 166, 220/4,445,272|} 352,848/4,299,824)  83,945/27,078,321/4,098,933 


8] Cost per patient day..... wk 5-36 5-53 5-13] | 5-94 4-78 7-11 4-15 
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Reporting Public Hospitals for Acute Diseases, hy Provinces, 1948 


Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 


ES ee Oe ee eee 


No No No No No No. No No No No 
118 38 39 3 124 11 93 5 >) san 4S | 
56 — 8 1 10 — 10 — 66 — 2 
428,608 35,368 89,385 4,396 141, 630 2,289 143,110 859 152,326 4,573) 3 
Mile 9,330 15, 849 —_ 18, 652 452 21,499 569 22,423 2,306] 4 
490,570 43, 899 102,675 4,311 155, 623 2,709 160, 871 1,462 169, 659 6,861) 5 
15,440 832 2550) 92 3,478 43 3,591 7 5, £11 33] 6 
518,746 45,700 107, 459 4,584 164,044 2,804 168,067 1,543 178, 943 7,077| 7 
5,106,455) 416,548] 969,564] 67,994) 1,673,756 21,623} 1,507,955 37,110} 1,681,883} 85,697] 8 
73 9 25 6 16 — 19 — 32 —_ 9 
351 144 87 6 19 — 89 — 90 2|10 
3,909 292 518 47 933 15 941 24 1, 628 100)11 
Solo 231 816 86 1,046 — 911 3 6 — 
11,333 Nae 1,908 265 3,156 40 3,204 52 4,067 219|13 
18,981 1,953 3,304 410 5,176 55 5,164 79 6,784 321 
99 20 335) 2 105 12 84 1 68 4\14 
22 14 Pit 2 ifs) 6 45 1 38 3/15 
43 12 12, 2 61 1 29 1 24 2|16 
for Acute Diseases, by Provinces, 1948 
Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
General | Special | General | Special} General ] Special | General | Special | General | Special 
No No No No No No. No No No No 
116 9 39 5 123 11 87 5 68 ype l 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


29,515,952) 1,716,524) 4,831,077} 296,417] 9,380, 141 84,727| 7,297,930 31, 422]10, 612,783} 327,764! 2 


7,625,332} 743,457) 417,134) 443,555) 243,710 21,825) 2,606,359 82,670} 3,844,292} 111,621 
4,477,223} 392,382} 350,368] 53,039} 928,542 18,433) 308,596 80,799] 2,253,607) 678, 681 


SS ee ee ed ee 


if SS ee | | 


3 
4 


: 19,612,993} 1,365,015} 2,613,144) 416,900) 5,027,395 65,291] 4,626,842) 102,812) 8,454,325} 393,458) 5 
14,422,355) 921,371) 2,280,779] 236,970) 3,659,715 56,000} 3,724, 626 65,918] 4,534,809} 173,745) 6 
4,382,576} 374,317} 705,592) 159,567) 1,475,037 19,109} 1,658,727 25,458] 2,186,346] 138,844) 7 


| | es 
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Organized Services.—Organized services analysed in Table 6, are specialized 
hospital departments or services in charge of qualified specialists. Many of the 
smaller public general hospitals have available certain facilities for specialized 
services but, since these are not organized they are not included in the figures in 
Table 6. 


6.—Organized Services and Medical Staffs in Reporting Public Hospitals for 
Acute Diseases, by Provinces, 1948 


Item P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. || Total 
No. lENo* | No, teNo. |=No- Now loNo.|eNOs |e NOs eNO: 
Service— 
Generalimecdicmes.. ce ae 3 16 14 55 73 11 16 17 21 226 
ee Chaat CO eye os eticeinis wheat teas Pes aaa Fes ih 42 44 ia ee 12 10 140 
Wardiolonvine ce cee eee ee 2 2 4 30 28 if 1 4 8 86 
Derma tologyee on. oer see ae — — 1 22 17 3 1 2 4 50 
INGULO=DSy.ChHIAthY.ce: «een cenit — 1 -— 9 13 J 1 1 3 29 
Uber cmlOsiswe traces erie tiers: —_ 6; — 12 11 — 2 3 4 38 
VenerolOcyeuiice Gas so Ree — 2 1 24 16 4 2; 2 3 54 
Contagious diseases.............. — 1 4 6 12 3 4 1 8 39 
Generalisutgery )5202.20 268 dele ols 3 17 15 55 69 ila 16 16 21 223 
Orthopedics essen cies enna 1 2 6 30 35 uf 3 6 6 96 
INCUTOlORY ci Tanto be Che yeces _ 2); — 18 14 a 1 1 3S 41 
Be DON CISELY notre ois BE ete _ 2 2 25 12 3 — 2 3 49 
Obstetrics eres srrec eh eee ciao 3 14 14 54 69 1 16 ies 22 220 
GYNRCOLOLV Tete. snes oooh aoe 2 8 4 42 42 9 4 9 Z 127 
Ophthalmolor yee eee ee 1 3 4 37 28 4 4 4 5 90 
Otolanynzolozy.co reac. ee eee 1 2 4 46 31 5 2 1 5 97 
WTOlOgVaee oe esc aan fates 1 3 4 35 48) 5 4 5 8] 98 
Patholoryae dnt cea ae eee il 3 5 36 12 9 4 8 10 ~~~ 88 
Bacteniologyencek pectin ee toes 1 3 11 42 45 11 7 7 14 141 
ST Vie tesa tas ete ae aes 3 13 16 52 56 11 18 15 17 201 
DESDE Vance see oe cies tastes 1 2D 3 Pai 29 2 5 4 6 79 
vaciita CHerapyaree tistics ce 2 1 2 18 25 2 2 3 4 59 
Clinical laboratory...........-.+. 2 8 13 39 23 10 5 13 17 130 
Physio-therapy sick none ies i 3 6 44 23 6 5 6 ivi 105 
Medical Staff— 
Organized medical staffs......... 3 PAS 19 54 82 12 18 17 27 257 
Stati doctorsiee:. hae eee 47 | 481 | 440 | 2,562| 3,960] 760 |) 435 | 863 | 1,008) 10,556 


Organized Out-Patient Departments.—Out-patient -departments are 
operated by hospitals for the treatment of patients who do not usually occupy 
in-patient beds. The extension of out-patient services to patients of modest means 
has far-reaching and beneficial effects. It may eliminate unnecessary admissions 
to in-patient wards of hospitals or may serve to secure necessary hospitalization. 


7. Organized Out-Patient Departments in Public Hospitals for Acute Diseases, 
by Provinces, 1948 


Out-Patient 
Province - < ~~~ Depart- Patients Treatments 
fi we : ments ne ; : ae i ee = 
No. No. No. 
INi@es nines Tn WAG IONeS © 55505 = 5s va eR ce ie ee ee ae 2 , 15,550 . 24, 285 
ATCA Sic Torr GSO CN Re HIE a TA Oe PA SSOP Be A £28 © 1." ' 4895590 916, 787° 
Ontariotiet eee! ee oe 15 f= 932,912 °- 362,536 
MAI tODa Seat eae eros Sins ee oe es a eee 4 . 69,739 112;960 
DaSkaAtChewall sane corte oe coe eee ere ene ene eps 1 ~TAG05 Stee tet O ctae 
Al Dertatete sree ceca cL ano eae eh te | Daa 1 1§273° 6;512 
British Colambiateschen eee eee Dy 45,940° | ~ 49,037~° 
Totals Fre Go a ea 53 869,609 1,488,260 
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Subsection 2.—Statistics of Mental Institutions 


The 57 mental institutions operating in Canada during 1948 include two 
Federal Government and two private institutions. The three public institutions 
in British Columbia are reported as one hospital. Data in Table 8 provide informa- 

tion from all these institutions. Total patients shown in the table include 4,808 
non-residents, either on parole or boarding out, distributed by province as follows: 
Nova Scotia, 126; New Brunswick, 455; Quebec, 1,486; Ontario, 1,964; Manitoba, 
174; Saskatchewan, 301; Alberta, 83; and British Columbia, 219. 
_Some indication of the overcrowded conditions in mental hospitals may be 
gathered from a comparative study of relevant information in Tables 2 and 8. 
Only Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia reported resident populations below 
rated bed capacity. 

Financial data for 1948 shown in Table 9 cover only public mental institutions, 
and include neither private institutions (one in Ontario and one in British Columbia) 

nor Federal Government institutions (one in Quebec and one in Ontario). 


8.—Movement of Patients and Personnel in Mental Institutions, by Provinces, 1948 


Item P.E.L| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. || Total 


No. | No. | No. |. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
Institutions reporting............ och 1 16 1 8 17 4 3 Sine fo 2 57 


Movement of Patients— 
Admissions (transfers. not in- 
ClUGCO) Meteors SRE e niscelue as 102 776 439) 2,749| 5,229 791) 1,010 793] 2,295) 14,184 


HUGE CANO Mane at istered sa ate 403| 3,196] 2,205}19, 182/23,528] 4,097] 5,490) 4,019] 6,773] 68,893 
Separations (transfers not in-| . 

Cluded) Tews hl de Rea eee 94| ' 705|  362| 2,779] 4,641] 749} 749] 808] 2,148) 13,035 
Total Patients, Dec. 31, 1948...., 309| 2,491] 1,843|/16,403/18,887| 3,348) 4,741) 3,211) 4,625 55,858 

Personne!— 

Medical staff, full-time Gntems : 

ATICHIG CC) Aone oan rl ERED — 14 4 46 89 20 8 6 20 207 
Medical staff, oes -time (interns 

TAO UUCO (2G beh RAR | es a on At 3 13 1 19 11 6} — 11) — | 64 
MRezIStCEEC-NULSES aq os cc c.ccs oe 1 32 19 190} 399 23 15 40 18 737 
Other MUTSCS: eae ee cere 42\ 147| 136] 1,221] 2,451] 365) 750] 399} 827) 6,338 
Other personnel... .....-.0..... 053 35| 228] 119] 1,261] 1,719] 316) 444} 358) 366) 4,846 
Totals, Personnel BESET FS, gil 434| 2791 2,7371 4,669| 730, 1,217] 814] 1,231l| 12,192 


Prince 
Nova New ° 
Item Na TS Branarwick Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Receipts— j 
Government and municipal payments. . 244, 362 1,055, 148 814, 291 4,864,591 9,764, 447 
Fees from paying patients.............. 36, 437 72,414 61, 666 867, 907 2,065,035 


- Received from other sources........... — 132,597 2,248 1,092,325 454, 434 


280,799 | 1,260,159 878,205 | 6,824,823 | 12,283,916 


face | eee em | a men mms 


Totals, Receipts..................-. 


Expenditures— 
Bararieset)s mene bs aera ate testes ola 98, 492 408,995 393,070 | 2,545,532 7,061, 493 
DAT VASTONS tert s eisie = ie c\ as copes ot. skates 85,792 384, 216 184, 693 1,748, 834 2,055, 563 


96,515 412,555 300,442 | 1,921,629 2,878,726 


NN x Ee a ae 


Other expenditures for maintenance.... 


Totals, Maintenance Expenditures... 


aes hae ol een pie et ee ae 


New buildings and improvements...... — 82,789 23, 298 554, 679 269, 840 
MIRE? BOL POISOR os. (dae os eae eee — 3,349 = 305, 691 -- 
Totals, Non-maintenance Expend- 
BIGUE CSI locas citecs loo ee eae eas ets 


= 86, 138 23, 298 860, 370 269, 840 
280,799 | 1,291,904 901,503 | 7,076,365 | 12,265,622 


ahd tees icant aie Wren anaes Wrenn ten aaa SSE eee ae 
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9.—Financial Statistics for Mental Institutions, by Provinces, 1948—concluded 


: Saskat- British 
Item Manitoba Bowran Alberta Calumiia Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Receipts— 
Government and municipal payments..| 1,696,317 | 4,057,682 | 2,722,666 | 3,546,899 | 28,766,403 
Fees from paying patients.............. 232,173 127,377 325, 574 415,114 4,203, 697 
Received from other sources........... 35, 873 315,376 56, 234 — 2,089, 087 
Totals, Receipts... ...0.0.....003..05. 1,964,363 | 4,500,435 | 3,104,474 | 3,962,013 || 35,059,187 
Expenditures— 
Salariest(net) pa waseaw. eae eee 994,569 | 2,372,024 | 1,332,829 | 1,735,752 || 16,942,756 
BroviSlousas pete aan ha oe ee pone eke 515, 207 844,975 485, 208 924,478 7, 228,966 
All Other expenditures for maintenance. 427,039 525, 858 489, 877 1, 269, 269 8,321,910 
Totals, Maintenance Expenditures....| 1,936,815 | 3,742,857 | 2,307,914 | 3,929,499 || 32,493,632 
New buildings and improvements..... 16,507 314, 824 696, 206 _ 1,958, 143 
Other-purposesse eee ee —_— | — 101,757 16,131 426,928 
Totals, Non-maintenance Expend- 
LEULCS acces eo hare eM oe Lee 16,507 314, 824 797,963 16; 1315— e2,osD. Oak 
Totals, Expenditures............. ..| 1,953,322 | 4,057,681 | 3,105,877 | 3,945,630 || 34,878,703 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Tuberculosis Institutions 


Table 10 shows that 25 p.c. of total bed capacity provided for tuberculosis 
patients in 1948, i.e., 3,572 out of 14,512 beds, were not located in public sanatoria. 
The importance of Federal Government and public general hospital units is such 
that movement-of-patient statistics in Table 11 include data from these units. 
As a result, comparison of patient and personnel statistics would be misleading, 
since the latter involve only personnel of public sanatoria. 


Deaths from tuberculosis in these institutions during 1948 were 47 p.c. of 
the total deaths from the disease in Canada, as shown in the Chapter on Vital 
Statistics at p. ... of this Volume. However, the death rate from this disease has 
shown an encouraging decline since 1926. 


10.—Bed OES of Tuberculosis Sanatoria and Tuberculosis Units in Other 
Hospitals, by Provinces, 1948 


Item P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. || Total 


Ub Wemsanatoriaceaetene saan eee 145 648] 815} 2,680} 3,977 775 803} 288) 809! 10,940 
Federal Government sanatoria..... — — i 200 171 478 68 262 523 1,702 
Units in public hospitals............ _— 226, — 923} — — — 201 20 1,370 
Units in Federal Government hos- 
Dita S Mes ehy toe ce sees Ae nd ee — — 98; 242 160} — — a —- 500 
Totals, Bed Capacity.......... 145} 874) 913) 4,045) 4,308) 1,253) 871) 751] 1,352] 14,512 


SE A a Fe ie 20s i Pea AE Portia. SD Beta ce ee ue ee ee SE oe 
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11.—Movement of Patients, Personnel and Hospital Facilities in Tuberculosis 


Sanatoria and Units, by Provinces, 1948 


Nova 
Scotia 


2,161 


New 
Brunswick 


2,163 
300,012 


Quebec 


8,578 
1,324, 863 


Ontario 


7,913 
1, 458, 184 


hm bO NO 


Saskat- 
chewan 


Woor 


Alberta 


‘British 
Columbia 


1,605 


1,305 


2,401 


Prince 
Item Edward 
Island 
: No. 
Movement of Patients— 
PAI ERISS ION Sree re arceore ie eescoresorenel once sth 125 
BOSOM AT OCS sao oo oe oe Fiske hess, arbeens 119 
CLOG ESET, OI ed eet A A og eR ote 22 
MURICLON) CALCH Mites i's. ake ts acis sigexback Stel ste 254 
Total collective days’ stay............. 52,022 
Personnel—! 
TTL ECLO CLOGS aeerstrece sisi Sareneonale Srarttotares 3 
Meraduate nurses i sos e See cee es 13 
DEE sDEYSOUNEL «ac. sie oea-s ersre lave e Sreyeievevs 42 
Totals, Personnel................... 58 
Hospital Facilities—1 
STDS SRR Ok SRS Py ea Re Sa 1 
Glinseal IADOLAtOLIES nan 5 cis cies ere ce ee « 1 
Benyelo-therapy. 255.6... 2608 keh. ee —- 
Manitoba 
Movement of Patients— 
POTNTSSIONS tics a's chess ao eschoin «, ace aaoyeses 1, 652 
| ASKER GEST N 2s Se ee 1,558 
CUMS rte ite aos are ashateee ee 176 
Mn cerrcatens. oir ike oie te we ee oie as 2,658 
Total collective days’ stay............. 388, 342 
Personnel—! 
EM UPICC CL OCCOLS rn ee tent ide atice Cat 10 
ETACUATC MUISES sles bik ecaew canes 24 
MER OT DOLSONU Oli. ic c.502 Vcvespis- Pm ain eee d 292 
Totals, Personnel................... 326 
- Hospital Facilities— 
LSS a ere a er rare 3 
@linicallaboratories.... 6. bio. besos 3 
ENV SIOsUMCLAD Vine js iiascae eras con ee eta 3 


1 Sanatoria only (exclusive of Federal Government sanatoria); returns from 8 sanatoria outstanding. 
2193 discharges in 4 tuberculosis institutions include deaths. 


12. Financial Statistics for Tuberculosis Sanatoria, by Provinces, 1948 


Nova 
Scotia 


New 
Brunswick 


Quebec 


Ontario 


1,182,884 
66,743 
51,491 


2,331,245 
415,571 
412,339 


4,222,447 
1,164,194 
871,198 


822,260 


346, 817 
446, 877 
28,567 


1,301,118 


562,761 
558, 282 
220, 845 


3,159,155 


1,314, 785 
1,407, 825 
587,360 


6,257,839 


3, 127,034 
2,057, 833 
1,062,329 


Prince 
Item Edward 
Island 
No. 
Beatie tOria TEPOrtines «eke ss vhs ee fer tee ee 1 
$ 
-Revenues— 
Government and municipal grants and 
AVANCE ile ss staal. oa eehie ene 190,500 
__PALISWASP ORE RT ETUT IS ee Ol OP ee 31,801 
DPHGrIBOUTCES STS APSe ral lesl eit ee hoor: 1,385 
Totals, Revenues................... 223,686 
_ Expenditures— 

Meresalaries and WAES......s..c0cnccec cess 115,118 
Ou SESE a Be ere Ba Goer Oe mone ae 98,002 
pier expenditures... 5!2.-c.0c+s.cse08- 9,327 
* Totals, Expenditures.............. 222,447 
ost per patient: day. vos. bseescse sews’ 4-28 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 


822,261 


4-70 


1,341,888 


4-43 


3,309,970 
3°37 


6,247,196 


4-32 
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12.— Financial Statistics for Tuberculosis Sanatoria, by Provinces, 1948—concluded 


: Saskat- British 
Item Manitoba Fe oa Alberta Cohan Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Sana tOnia  Leportings escent 3 3 1 ; 62 46 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Revenues— 
Government and municipal grants and 
PAVIICNUS ee ce he orton eta 681, 862 1,279,310 370,295 | 2,000,243 13,058,290 
RAV; Pabientsiee ccuseevecad oe oe arose 94,182 332, 886 56, 610 269, 268 2,450,059 
Other sourceste nour gates sult eet aede 60, 692 8,792 — — 1,409, 849 
Totals, Revemues................... 836,736 | 1,620,988 426,905 | 2,269,511) 16,918,198 
Expenditures— 
Salariesvand#wagesin.c.u: seo eee 397,048 757,451 302, 682 1,075,758 7,999,454 
Suppliesterene recent eke thks tae ace 316,449 441,601 90, 440 620,393 6, 037, 702 
Other expenditures....... | Se OS as 90, 699 399, 697 33, 784 573,361 3,005,969 
Totals, Expenditures.............. 804,196 | 1,598,749 426,906 | 2,269,5123)| 17,043,125 
Cost per-patient dayaaw ie. sess ce ae 3-80 5-55 5-37 7-24 4-43 
1 Perquisites, out-patient expenditures and non-operating expenditures deducted. 2 Inciudes 


all institutions operated by the provincial Division of Tuberculosis Control. 3 Includes $77,121 to 
cover contracts for care of patients in units of other hospitals. 


Subsection 4.—Statistics of Federal Government Hospitals 


Hospitals operated by the Federal Government are conducted for special 
purposes connected with departmental administration such as: care of war veterans 
and members of the Armed Forces, quarantine and care of immigrants and lepers, 
care of Indians, etc. Table 1 shows the number of such hospitals and Table 2 
gives the bed capacities of these hospitals compared with those in other categories 
for 1948. 


Veterans Affairs Hospitals.*—To replace outmoded buildings with modern 
fire-proof construction, the Department of Veterans Affairs opened a new mental 
infirmary of 260 beds at London, Ont., during 1950. 


Progress was made on major construction projects at the Lancaster Hospital, 
Saint John, N.B., where new facilities are being provided and at Quebec city where 
a complete new hospital is under construction. Architectural plans were well 
advanced for the extension to Queen Mary Veterans’ Hospital, Montreal, Que., 
and the Veterans’ Home at Victoria, B.C. The latter is a 60-bed extension to the 
present hospital. Preliminary planning was proceeded with in respect to the 300-bed 
replacement at Winnipeg, Man., the 200-bed extension and replacement at Calgary, 
Alta., the 300-bed replacement at London, Ont., and the 250-bed replacement at 
Vancouver, B.C. Some preliminary studies were also carried out on replacement of 
the old St. Anne’s Hospital, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., and of Government 
House, the present Veterans’ Home at Edmonton, Alta. The following institutions 
were closed during the year: Christie Street Hospital, Toronto, Ont.; Veterans’ 
Home, Halifax, N.S.; and the Veterans’ Home, Saint John, N.B. 


Accommodation and movement of patients is shown by type of hospital for 
1949 in the following table. 


*Revised by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 
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1..—Accommodation and Movement of Patients in Veterans Affairs 
; Hospitals, 1949 


Nore.—Statistics re veterans pavilions attached to civilian hospitals are not included. 


Personnel Movement of Patients 
Type of Hospital Bed In Ad- In Bc 
and Location Capacity | Salaried Total Residence] missions | Residence pe 
Doctors wri Beginning} During End ie 
of Year . Year of Year Vent 
No No No No No No No 
Active Treatment Hos- 
pitals— 
Halifax, INGO sirancehiog cme eae 550 10 476 300 4,913 332 148,085 
Bamtoohn, NBs ...6.% 26a. 450 11 391 243 3, 602 277 113,899 
Munebec;: Que 455. . haz nowt dk 275 5 ids 182 2,005 196 83,451 
Mranbreall,Que,ciccccren nus ce « 700 15 880 541 4,903 497 210,113 
Ste Anne de Bellevue, Que. . 1,100 8 735 722 1, 299 855 288 , 299 
iearonto; Ont <.oc.... tess « 1,500 23 1,632 728 8,677 1,015 392,307 
Mmoronto, Ont 2.ce. ces. sae 180 1 1 ares 189 1 37,403 
Meudon, ONG. cts sc le ccssi ss 1,500 17 897 1,033 3,753 1,071 407, 204 

= Ww innipes; Mans. 5 e.5..6 03 700 12 646 465 6, 121 547 205,094 
Saskatoon, Sask............ 125 3 106 72 1,160 98 38, 867 
Calgary, Alta....... sareectc 275 10 271 187 3,059 212 79,030 
Byancouver, BC... ceepae! 1,000 11 912 715 5, 823 853 309, 363 
Wietorias Aas, ay. j...ee es 225 2 251 fal 1,927 elves 73,066 

‘Health and Occupational! 

Centres— 
Saint.Jobn= IN Bia s0c-. oes 0% 100 1 43 40 341 51 18, 886 
. Senneville, Que............ 200 2 49 129 198 164 56,089 
PLA MONEE Te aia ae es.2 161 3 107 yi2 337 126 42,593 
Morontoe:;Ont......c.c cas 2. 100 i 44 18 417 60 19,778 
PROLONLO! Ont ceice ices. 130 2 71 qi 519 121 40, 843 
Calgary; Alta... haesss.: 140 —_— 55 99 546 122 37,677 
Burnaby Ose s cd: caches s 200 1 85 180 838 181 61,711 
Special Institutions— 

Ste. Hyacinthe, Que....... 250 5 poi 178 300 174 69,506 
MROTONTO MONG ie xccnd esses St 35 1 59 29 97 29 10,094 
MOMdOn sONnts secs ease kere 150 2 88 135 183 80 40,761 

Veterans’ Homes— 

HVaTtaxXstINe Ot Sites vies 64 costs 20 — — 16 3 1 2,806 
rit OlmsrNGdmtates. ste eels s 30 oo oo 17 18 1 4, 268 
soronto;-Onbe. seo. cases 165 2 120 sO 151 161 58,035 
Amherstburg, Ont......... 26 — 13 23 27 32 10,700 
Winnipeg, Man............. 150 — 91 132 152, 141 49,711 
ROP iniy asker cca os cn aes 50 _— 24 45 149 56 17,201 
Edmonton, Alta............ 76 — 26 62 314 63 22,242 
WanCOUVeh,) BsCs 1c) 6 or eeeae 118 — 46 gut 94 119 42,165 
ener, Ge ep oe 2 ee a ee Se 
1 Closed. 


Veteran Patients Classified by Status. — As at Dec. 31, 1948 and 1949, the 
numbers of patients in Veterans Affairs hospitals were 7,291 and 7,806, respectively, 
classified according to status and treatment groups as follows:— 


Patient Strength 1948 1949 Treatment Groups 1948 1949 
First World War.......... 3,952 4,640 © Generals AAs sina ss ines 5,33) 757982 
Second World War........ 2,925 2,735 HU er Cul OSS eyes -atsyerael us lo% 805 648 
Oliners pecs nares einer: 3 414 431 Wentale snchie sey ss tes. ke 1i383 Ga; 176 


Clinical treatments in 1949 numbered 689,827 and in 1948, 506,249. 


Department of National Defence Hospitals.*—Table 14 shows accom” 

 modation and movement of patients in National Defence hospitals for the year 1949. 

Twenty-two of these hospitals were equipped with laboratory facilities and nine with 
physiotherapy services. All were equipped with X-ray and out-patient facilities. 


* Revised in the Department of National Defence. 
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In addition, there were 10-bed completely equipped sick quarters (Royal 
Canadian Air Force) available for emergency cases at St. Hubert in Quebec, Toronto, 
Camp Borden and Clinton in Ontario, Chatham in New Brunswick and Sea Island in 
British Columbia. Hospitalization in these areas is carried out in existing Veterans 
Affairs hospitals or civilian hospitals. Approximately 54,000 out-patient treat- 
ments were given to Navy, Army and Air Force personnel, civilians, Eskimos and 
Indians in the Royal Canadian Air Force hospitals, emergency sick quarters and 
medical inspection rooms. 


There are sick bays with 2 to 12 beds in each ship of the oval Canadian Navy 
in commission. Suitable sick quarters are likewise provided in all Navy and 
Army establishments where hospitals do not exist. 


14.—_Accommodation and Movement of Patients in Department of National 
Defence Hospitals, 1949 


- Personnel Movement of Patients” 
Service and Bed In Ad- In te : 
Location of Hospital Capacity | Salaried Total Residence] missions | Residence Abe 
Doctors a" |Beginning During End Dune 
of Year Year of Year pes 
No No No No. No No No 
Navy— 
ET ata xseNe Senne ersten eine or 200 a 89 50 1,647 62 26,444 
Cornwallis; INio.ts see eee 50 1 25 — 515 6 , 068 
Hsqumalt, BiCiekn.e.. 100 5 66 18 1,485 ly 17,793 
DartmMmoutiaeNesas veces: 25 1 16 _— 80 — 05 
Army— 
Montreal sQue:2s.nca. cece 50 4 49 52 718 63 21,394 
Quebecr@uelten sa eee ee 25 2 33 8 626 30 7,944 
LiondonsOntawesw. toe 15 1 11 1 206 1 1,362 
AorontoMOnteak- neers 100 8 100 40 854 64 15,533 
Camp Borden, Ont......... 35 3 27 7 542 6 3,736 
KangestonnOnteer ae see 50 3 57 20 Des 34 LATA 
PetawawasOnts, .ceses.. cc: 25 1 19 2 352 8 1,461 
Winnipeg, Man.?2............ 25 Zz, Die, 16 491 39 11,250 
Rivers Mant aver aon: 20 2 23 4 374 3 2,648 
Shilos Manse cee ee 35 3 38 2, 637 6 4,051 
Fort Churchill, Mane ara 20 2 a2 9 1,091 28 8,299 
Calgary, oN eas re 50 3 36 19 867 25 11,145 
Vancouver, B.C .2....o..4... 25 2 20 20 524 29 11,166 
ChilliwackeB Cc. asec 15 1 7 1 481 2 teed 
Whitehorse, Yukon........ 35 3 41 14 1,094 36 10,045 
Air Force— 
Goose Bay, N’f’ld. (Labra- 

LOM) ete er ee ee eee 15 2 27 9 221 6 2,144 
Summerside, P.E.I........ 20 1 13 1 144 3 740 
Greenwood, N.S........... 20 2 15 2 51 3 453 
Rockcliffe, (Ontear aa & 100 6 89 50 1,586 25 19,299 
PrentonwOnts...0.. kee 50 4 36 14 669 2 5, 858 
AyvilmersOnte..ce0 ecco 25 il 13 — 171 — 762 
WentraavOnteenne. aces 10 2 18 1 153 1 998 
Edmonton, Alta.3.......... 10 2 21 — 64 1 303 

me Hont Nelsonn be «seen 15 1 14 3 183 1 759 
Totalsen ea oe 1,165 75 957 363 16,949 503 204,508 
a I ee 

1 Opened | April, 1949. 2 Integrated with Department of Veterans Affairs hospital at same loca- 

tion. 8 Figures for ‘‘ Movement of Patients’’ are for November and December, 1949, only. 


National Health and Welfare Hospitals.—Table 15 gives statistics of the 
hospitals administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare. The 
immigration detention hospital at Quebec, the largest of such institutions, has 
X-ray, laboratory and physio-therapy facilities as well as a social service and an 
out-patient department. The other hospitals are small and, with the exception 
of a clinical laboratory at Lunenburg and an oul Baaene department at Sydney, 
have no special services. 
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The low number of patient days at immigration hospitals, in contrast with the 
number of beds, is explained by the fact that these hospitals must maintain a 
sufficient number of beds to accommodate any sudden influx of patients whose 
treatment demands immediate quarantine. 


15.—Accommodation and Movement of Patients in National Health and 
Welfare Hospitals, 1948 


Personnel Movement of Patients? 
Type of Hospital Bed In Ad- In sae 
and Location Capacity 1) Salaried Total Residence} missions | Residence D een 
Doctors ova! |Beginning| During End D ett 
of Year Year of Year Ye. & 
ear 
Bess: : No. No. ' No. No. No. No. “No. 
Quarantine and Immigra- | : 
tion— 
Halifax, NuSe.st sess eaten bs ole 1 5 10 244 8 5,076 
maint dobn, N.B.......c.+.. gh 1 1 — — — , — 
POuebec: Quer wos bee 218 vs 151 83 632 109 36,220 
MVACtOnIas BiG o.2s oc cece 81. 2 15 — —_ — —_— 
Sick Mariners— 
Wimmnenberg, oN Se. scan «oe 15 1 2 3 55 2 _ 974 
ROWAN Vere Nicos st Nei neereBraicat |: 1 22 6 173 8 2,788 
Leper— 
Wactoriaslb sO ecs Se. 03 eee 19 2 | 6 1 _ 1 365 
Indian Health Service— 
Maliseet:EN.Bits oni 4c. oe 6 3 3 3 102 3 633 
Oshweken, Ont heerlen tk a 48 Deals 18 24 650 20 9,830 
Manitowaning, OnGeSS cy: 5 oe 14 oie 9 8 192 /|; ; 3 
Sioux Lookout, Ont........ 64 — 34 — Day 22 366. 
. Fort William, Onti*. 00. - 21 a 9 20 14 20 7,650 
Selkirk, Re 50 1 27 41 58 43 16,814 
bherras, Manas, 63 o.0cids. 164 2 92 94 205 150 47,522 
Pine Walls; Man. .2..4 «26. 20 1 13 6 456 8 4,197 
- Hodgson; Man...:.. Sores ie, 38 1 18 2 389 22 4,438 
mbrandon, Man? .a.s.c.0.4 803 254 3 138 246 153 248 88, 581 
North Battleford, Sask.... 65 1 27 — 507 19 ,059 
.- Hdmonton, Alta. ...0:.. 065 ; 449 8 251 416 627 438 149,599 
Gleichen, TERA AR ac A 45 1 7 13 587 18 5, 855 
iBrocket, Alfa ci. 023. oe 11 — 4 1 196 2 1,210 
Cardston, Ata Sree cts eee 47 1 14 19 1,374 19 9,483 
Morley, Alta....:.. ee ae 12 1 3 5 255 5 1,577 
MOBECIB A Ba relies sc0d yet 2 108 2 100 38 110 93 30, 293 
mevaueimg, B.C) .5:.. 5: cean. » _ 220 3 147 198 145 201 72,042 
Miller? Bay, BCs nee. 150 3 106 152 155 159 56,380 
Metals? asc .hio nee ue. 2,180 46 1,219 1,389 7,306 1,621 556,952 
_» 1 Excluding bassinets. 2 Excluding newborn. | 3 Excluding one Indian hospital in Manitoba 
and one in Saskatchewan which did not report. 4 Tuberculosis patients only. 


PART H.—PUBLIG WELFARE AND INCOME SECURITY: 


Public welfare, traditionally and constitutionally a Provincial Government 
responsibility, has in recent years, as a result of the new concept of social security, 
been shared by the Federal Government, e.g., Unemployment Insurance following 
amendment of the British North America’ Act, and Family Allowances. In 1944, 
the Department of National Health and Welfare was established to promote social 
welfare in matters over which the Federal Parliament has jurisdiction, except for 
services administered by other Federal Departments, such as the welfare of Indians 
and Eskimos and welfare services to veterans. The duties of the Department 

* Except as otherwise indicated, this Part has been oe sae by the Research Division, Department of 


ee Health and Welfare, under the direction of G, F. Davidson, Ph,D., Deputy Minister of N ational 
elfare 
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include the administration of the Family Allowances Act, the federal aspects of the 
Old Age Pensions Act, and of the National Physical Fitness Act. Federal grants 
to the schools of social work and to the Canadian Welfare Council are also made 
through the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 
Subsection 1.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act, 1944, was introduced as a basic social security 
measure designed to assist in providing equal opportunity for all Canadian children. 
The allowances, which involve no means test, are paid entirely out of the Federal 
Consolidated Revenue Fund and are not part of taxable income under income tax. 


Under the Act and amendments, allowances are payable in respect of every child 
below the age of 16 years who was born in Canada or has been a resident of the 
country for one year, or whose father or mother was domiciled in Canada for three 
years immediately prior to the birth of the child. Payment is made monthly, and 
normally to the mother although any person who substantially maintains the child 
may be paid the allowance on its behalf. The allowances are paid at the monthly 
rate of $5 for each child under 6 years; $6 for each child from 6 to 9 years; $7 for 
each child from 10 to 12 years; and $8 for each child from 13 to 15 years. The 
amendment of April, 1949, reduced the residence requirement from three years to 
one and removed the provision whereby allowances for the fifth and each subsequent 
child were reduced. 


The allowances are paid by cheque, except for Eskimo children and a group 
of Indian children for whom payment is made largely in kind because of lack of 
exchange facilities in remote areas and the need for education in the use of nutritive 
foods. 


If it is satisfactorily shown to the authorities that the allowances are not being 
spent for the purpose outlined in the Act, payment may be discontinued or made to 
some other person or agency on behalf of the child. Allowances are not payable 
for any child who fails to comply with provincial school regulations or on behalf of 
a girl who, although she is under 16 years of age, is married. The Act provides that 
if any person is dissatisfied with a decision as to his right to be paid the allowance, 
or as to the amount of allowance paid, he may appeal the decision to a specially 
constituted tribunal. 


Family Allowances are administered by the National Director of Family 
Allowances of the Department of National Health and Welfare through Regional 
Directors in offices located in each provincial capital. A welfare section in each 
Regional Office deals with welfare questions arising out of the administration of 
allowances. A Supervisor of Welfare Services advises each Regional Director and 
reports through him to the Chief Supervisor of Welfare Services, who acts in a 
similar advisory capacity to the National Director. The actual preparing and 
issuing of the cheques is the responsibility of the treasury division of each Regional 
Office which reports to the Chief Treasury Officer of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 


The Regional Director for Yukon and the Northwest Territories, located at 
Ottawa, is responsible for payments to families in those areas. Close co-operation 
is maintained with the Departments of Citizenship and Immigration and of Resources 
and Development which are responsible for the welfare of Indians and Eskimos, 
respectively (see Subsection 7, p. 232-234). 
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1.—Family Allowance Statistics, by Provinces, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-50 


; Average Net 
Fithilies ee eee Average Allowance! Total 

Province or Territory eee ea. Childreit |e Allowances 
Allowance Paid per per per Paid During 
Family, |: Family} Child. ‘|P see) ¥ ear’ 

No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland3........... 50, 694 139,571 2-75 16-48 5-99 9,747,030 
Prince Edward Island.... 12,280 31, 203 2°54 15-09 5-94 2,192,044 
12,748 31, 861 2-50 14-90 5:96 2,256,477 
12,920 32,621 2-52 14-89 5-90 2,295, 286 
13,165 33, 588 2-55 15-41 6-04 2,411,291 
ENOVS: DCOUIBs sc) a henna 84,172 196, 530 2-33 13-92 5-96 13,358, 417 
87,170 202,029 2-32 13-78 5°95 14, 207, 958 
88, 927 207 , 282 2-33 13-76 5-90 14,515,131 
91,012 213,981 2°35 14-18 6-03 15,291,614 
New Brunswick.......... 65,071 168,114 2-58 15-22 5-89 11,394, 426 
68,510 175,390 «2-56 14-91 5-82 12,086, 892 
70,610 181,921 2-58 14-96 5-81 12,462,093 
72,410 188, 593 2-60 15-61 5:99 13,375, 434 
PHEDCO. MAD ner rTS cei - 445, 669 1,230,312 2-76 16-14 5-85 82,389,967 
468, 680 1, 260, 735 2°69 15-66 5-82 87, 157, 243 
488, 263 1,302, 242 2-67 15-47 5-80 89,304,108 
507,727 1,350, 588 2-66 16-00 6-01 95,901,763 
CONTATION NS 2 wees: See 526, 400 1,051, 206 2-00 12-05 6-03 70,325,915 
555, 658 1,096,779 1-97 11-79 5-97 77,328,535 
575,961 1,140,778 1-98 11-81 5-96 80,151, 250 
603, 847 1, 204, 558 1-99 12-01 6-02 84,940, 809 
Manitoba so. s. ro. 97,698 203, 681 2-08 12-62 6-05 14,007,061 
99,954 207, 544 2-08 12-42 5-98 14,798, 437 
101,917 211,752 2-08 12-36 5-95 15,016,278 
105,611 220, 862 2-09 12-58 6:02 15, 668, 695 
Saskatchewan............ 112, 625 255,424 2-27 13-75 6-06 18,119,792 
114, 613 257,611 2-25 13-45 5-98 18,561,330 
115,170 258,370 2°24 13-37 5-96 18,527,408 
116,917 261, 623 2-24 13-56 6-06 18, 953, 600 
PAM Or baie ty arena ntermnenei a 2 115,198 248,512 2-16 12-98 6-02 17,159,488 
119,739 255, 848 2°14 12-78 5-98 18,181, 663 
124,173 266, 133 2-14 12-75 5-95 18, 695, 325 
130, 686 280,780 2-15 12-89 6-00 19, 822, 387 
British Columbia........ 126, 622 242,010 1-91 11-31 5-91 15,722,045 
139, 627 260,752 1-87 11-20 6-00 18,012,189 
147, 630 279,769 1-89 11-24 5-93 19, 347, 837 
156, 367 299, 838 1-92 11-44 5°96 20,813,661 

Yukon and Northwest 

MUGUTITOVICS «ces oo. ecce © 2,421 6,070 2°23 13-12 5-88 ATACOCd 
3,245 7,023 2°16 12-75 5-89 574, 470 
3,579 7,785 2:17 12-71 5-84 595,063 
3, 833 8,281 2-16 13-51 6-25 587,750 
Canada.............. 1,588,456 | 3,633,062 2-29 13-62 5:95 245,140,532 
1,669,944 3,755,572 2-25 13-31 5-92 263,165,192 
1,729,150 3,888,653 2-25 13-25 5-89 | 270,909,779 
1,852,269 4,202,263 2°27 13-64 6-01 297,514,034 
RENE an eae es Safe PN een ec de tse eee en te ee 
1 Based on gross payments for March. 2 Totals shown for the years 1947 and 1948 are adjusted 
to account for overpayments and other corrections and, therefore, differ slightly from those in previous 


editions of the Year Book. 3 Payment of Family Allowances began Apr. 1, 1949. 


Subsection 2.—Unemployment Insurance 


In 1940, by an amendment to the British North America Act, the Federal 
Government was given jurisdiction in the field of unemployment insurance and the 
Unemployment Insurance Act was passed, establishing a national system of unem- 
ployment insurance which is outlined in the Labour Chapter. 
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Subsection 3.—National Employment. Service 


The National Employment Service is operated in conjunction with the Unem- 
ployment Insurance scheme. It is administered by the Commission through the 
employment and claims offices and supervised by the Federal Department of Labour. 
A description of the program is given in the Labour Chapter. 


Subsection 4.—Veterans’ Programs 


Veterans’ Unemployment Assistance.-—The Department of Veterans Affairs 
does not place veterans in employment, but works closely with the Department of 
Labour in connection with veterans’ problems. Out-of-work benefits are authorized 
in certain cases as outlined in the Veterans Affairs Chapter. 


Veterans’ Pensions.—Canadian pension legislation arising out of the First 
and Second World Wars has been discussed in previous issues of the Year Book 
(see pp. 759-760 of the 1943-44 Year Book; pp. 1139-1148 of the 1947 Year Book 
and pp. 1146-1148 of the 1948-49 Year Book). In this edition the account is 
outlined in the Veterans Affairs Chapter. 


Veterans’ Allowances.—In addition to war pensions, allowances are paid to 
certain non-pensionable veterans at 60 years of age, or earlier if the veteran is 
permanently unemployable, or to eligible veterans who, having served in a theatre 
of actual war, are incapable and unlikely to become capable of maintaining them- 
selves because of economic handicaps combined with disabilities. These allowances 
are outlined in the Veterans Affairs Chapter. 


Veterans’ Welfare Services.—Welfare and rehabilitation services for veterans, 
as. administered by the Department of Veterans Affairs, are outlined in the Veterans 
Affairs Chapter. 


Subsection 5.—Prairie Farm Assistance 


The Prairie Farm Assistance Act is administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture and a description of the program is given in the Agriculture Chapter. 


Subsection 6.—Government Annuities* 


Under the Government Annuities Act (c. 7, R.S.C., 1927, amended by e. 33, 
1931) passed in 1908, the Federal Government carries on a service to assist Canadians 
to make provision for old age. The Act is administered by the Minister of Labour. 


A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from 
and paid by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in monthly 
instalments for life, or for life and guaranteed for a period of years. The minimum 
annuity is $10 and the maximum $1,200 a year. Annuity contracts may be deferred 
or immediate. Under deferred annuity contracts purchase is by periodic or single 
premiums. Immediate annuity contracts provide immediate income. — 


* Revised by the Government Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, 
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The property and interest of the annuitant is neither transferable nor attachable. 
In the event of the death of the annuitant before a deferred annuity vests, all money 
paid is refunded to the purchaser or his legal representative with interest. Provision 
is made in the Act for group annuity contracts, whereby employers may contract 
_ for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, or associations on behalf 
of their members, the purchase money being derived partly from wages and partly 
from employer contributions. Group annuity plans now in effect cover a variety 
of industries and many municipal corporations throughout Canada. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the system, up to Mar. 31, 1950, 
the total number of annuity contracts and certificates issued was 292,978. Of these, 
34,299 have been cancelled (including 4,691 cancelled in 1949-50) leaving in effect on 
Mar. 31, 1950, 258,679 contracts and certificates. The total amount of purchase 
money received up to Mar. 31, 1950, was $593,302,705. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1950, 846 corporations, institutions and associations, as com- 
pared with 809 up to Mar. 31, 1949, had entered into agreements with the Govern- 
ment to purchase annuities. Under these agreements, 121,986 employees or members 
were holding certificates for purchase of deferred annuities as compared with 113,645 
one year earlier. The number of certificates issued under groups in the year 1949-50 
was 15,689 as compared with 29,869 in the previous year. 


Up to June, 1940, annuity payments were, with certain exceptions, exempt 
from taxation under the Income War Tax Act. Under contracts issued after that 
date, income was fully taxable until the Act was amended in 1945. Under the 
amendment, the capital element in contractual annuities issued since June, 1940, 
was declared exempt from taxation, the portion representing interest being subject 
to tax as income. The change applied to income of 1945 and subsequent years. 


2.—Government Annuities Contracted and Purchase Money Received, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1927-50 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1909 to 1926 will be found at p. 873 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Contracts | Purchase Contracts | Purchase 
Year an Money Year an ' Money 
Certificates | Received Certificates | Received 
No $ No. $ 

LLY 4 cae A a eer BUSH cele SOA SSW ALOS OR con cle celent ener Wisnere oe 8,518 | 18,189,319 
PSR tee meets cislate es csees » 1,223 376407 US5s [RL OS Osama: encloses siete Sere 9,014 20,001, 533 
ODOM ho. k. anes cee 558 1,328 A 2Gae SLO SLOT gee ee iicc tee. at vere fore 5 11,994 18, 803, 645 
GO POm res whi ae a ciecelcts,  « ESZOViMy PS, 100s BO WL O4Oee MPL E RT Mises a os 8,593 | 19,630,645 
STOR SA eee ly ae 1,772 Dh GUD aot al OA oie nee Wapie te sais ctsrers oye 9,608 20,415, 365 
PARR TE PRS Loe ass aed h wisthe s 1,726 A AOAES SE WADA 4 ek ele a oes 19,354 26, 600,098 
LTB. 3 ot Cea ae ee one DOL MROAOTIMLOA DH kek SA taee co tore th Aeeiet tes 15,796 33,076, 436 
DAME Ge hoes Font Secs 2,412 hs OVAFAS Oo SL OAC ri rest ceeh eich dobens are 25,538 46,954,536 
LB 5 5°8 Si ea) Se SISO a alono Mons Owls hOA die srucshceshiots clak fe ete 43,585 72,009,764 
2 Sago ROR eRe ee Gk oOd eel Qe OSs eA cere rstrcrete.. cuecr ters 07 40,945 75, 067, 827 
RASS Genera Ons cette UROUGr Zo. Ole Sot 1040 mee. ate Semis ches een 36, 332 64,311,116 
MOABs c erors o.¢ 5s ene rahe Bes Daas U4 So IL OO see eet: Mee hener ate Sreeeres 21,078 63,133, 242 
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3.—Government Annuities Fund Statements, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-50. 


Item 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Fund at beginning of fiscal 
MOAT Sct cee ee: 213,561,537] 243,537,624) 287,492,656) 357,161,953) 429,518,235] 501,737,659 
Receipts during the year, 
less payments..........:. 29,976,087) 43,955,032} 69,669,297) 72,356,282} 72,219,424) 61,444,452 
Fund at end of fiscal year...| 243,537,624] 287,492,656] 357,161,953] 429,518,235) 501,737,659] 563,182,111 
Liabilities 
Value of outstanding con- 
bPACIS a Sees ee ee eos 243,537,624) 287,492,656] 357,161,953) 429,518,235) 501,737,659} 563,182,111 
Receipts : 
Immediate annuities........ 7,686,992) 12,857,728) 21,322,796} 20,874,824) 9,363,110} 8,500,020 
Deferred annuities.......... 25,676,877; 34,470,916} 51,060,176) 54,748,242) 55,193,325) 55,165,127 
Interest;on fund 2. <6 a. eae 8,826,238] 10,193,045) 12,333,806} 15,250,733) 17,804,595) 20,504,145 
Amount transferred to main- 
LAID TESCEVG ace eee ee 257 , 288 293,798 977,070 331,857} 11,408,468} 1,255,772 
Totals, Receipts......... 42,447,395} 57,815,487| 85,693,848) 91,205,656) 93,769,498] 85,425,064 
Payments 
Payments under vested an- 
NUltiys CONTTLACLS Re eee 11,724,554) 12,938,362} 14,951,693) 17,588,142] 20,120,185} 22,031,613 
Return of premiums with 
INEOLESES ae ee ok 459,321 547,985 699, 651 705,993} 1,184,569} 1,417,094 
Return of premiums without 
Interest nos raenr Aas 287, 433 374,108 373, 207 555, 239 245,319 531,905 
Totals, Payments....... 12,471,308] 13,860,455] 16,024,551] 18,849,374) 21,550,074] 23,980,612 


4.—Numbers and Values of Annuity Contracts, as at Mar. 31, 1949 and 1950 


1949 1950 
Value, at Value, at 
Classification Number Amount Mar. 31, Number Amount Mar. 31, 
fe) of of of of of 
Contracts Annuity Contracts | Contracts Annuity Contracts 
in Force in Force 
$ $ $ $ 
lmmediates nae eee 19, 550 7,397,774] 72,149,667 20,935 7,910,301) 76,441,469 
Immediate guaranteed...... 23,890) 11,341,069] 135,552,372 26,162] 12, ,000} 149,691, 671 
Immediate last survivor.... 4,624 2,108,609} 29,399,383 4,662} 2,158,064] 29,697,564 
Deferred 44.0% cont pao 194, 228 1 264, 636, 237 206, 920 1 307, 207,009 
WOtalss. 2 oats eae 242,292| 20,847,4522| 501,737,659 258,679] 22,747,3652| 563,037,713 


1 Undetermined. 2 Immediate annuities only. 


Subsection 7.—Welfare Services for the Indian and Eskimo 


Indian Welfare.*—lIn the interests of national economy as well as for human- 
itarian reasons the Federal Government, through the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, promotes at public expense a number of activities designed to 
advance the well-being of the Indian population on Indian Reserves and throughout 
northern Canada. Those that might be termed welfare projects include, besides 
general welfare, the payment of family allowances, the administration of the 


* Prepared by T. R. L. MacInnes, Secretary, Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. ; 
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Veterans’ Land Act and the promotion of handicrafts. A detailed account of the 
welfare work done among Indians is given at pp. 1170-1177 of the 1948-49 edition 
of the Year Book. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, in pursuance of the policy of improving 
housing on many reserves, 1,197 new houses were built and 2,271 were repaired. 
- Provision was made. for the construction of an additional 922 houses in 1950-51, 
most of the labour to be supplied by the owners. A total of $1,325,342, in the form 
of a basic ration of groceries rather than money, was supplied to indigent Indians. 
Sick and aged indigent Indians, on the recommendation of medical officers, received 
special rations including milk, fresh vegetables, fruit and eggs, particularly during 
convalescence. In addition, 4,100 indigent aged Indians received cash allowances 
amounting to $386,744 and provision was made for the expenditure of $1,063,500 
for that purpose in 1950-51. Progress was made in the co-ordination and promotion 
of adult and physical education, particularly in Alberta and British Columbia 
where courses in these fields were gue in co-operation with provincial univer- 
sities. 

Family allowances are paid to Indian women as they are to the other women 
_of Canada. Experience has proved that, with few exceptions, the Indian mother 
uses the allowances for the purposes for which they are intended. Improved clothing 
and more adequate school lunches are a direct result. Up to Mar. 31, 1950, family 
allowances to Indians amounted to $3,500,000. 


More than 1,000 Indian veterans have taken advantage of rehabilitation grants 
provided under the Veterans’ Land Act and have invested them in houses, farms, 
trap-lines and commercial fishing projects. 


Eskimo Welfare.*—One of Canada’s most challenging welfare-administrative 
problems is the task of assisting the Eskimos to adjust themselves to changing 
conditions, while at the same time attempting to preserve their racial characteristics 
and personality traits. This problem calls for the continued co-operation of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, missionaries, traders, medical personnel and others 
who have contact with these interesting and wholesome people. The Department 
_ of Resources and Development is responsible for general welfare and educational’ 
services. 

Administrative supervision of Eskimo affairs has long been conducted through 
the annual Eastern Arctic Patrol. Recently, however, more frequent inspection 
trips by boat and air have afforded a closer liaison between the Departments concerned 
and their local representatives, and a correspondingly more efficient administration 


of Eskimo affairs. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police act as local representatives of the Govern- 
‘ment in all matters affecting Eskimo welfare and economy. They also supervise 
the issuance of relief to widows and the helpless and arrange for the evacuation of 
the seriously ill to hospital. 

Medical and health services are provided by Indian Health Services of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare, assisted by residing missionaries, 
_ traders and the R.C.M P. A number of nursing stations have been set up and 
‘mission hospitals with resident Government doctors are maintained, with the 
assistance of Government grants, at Aklavik, Chesterfield Inlet and Pangnirtung. 


* Prepared under the direction of Roy A. Gibson, Director, Administrative Officer, Department of 
Resources and Development. 
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Government doctors and dentists usually accompany the Eastern Arctic Patrol to 
treat the natives at each point of call. Tuberculosis surveys have been made and 
many victims of this disease have been brought out to sanatoria for treatment. 


The assistance rendered through the payment of family allowances has proved 
of great benefit to the native people. Eskimos do not receive family allowances by 
cheque, but are paid in kind according to an authorized list of goods restricted to 
items of benefit to growing children. Large quantities of powdered milk and other 
prepared foods are among the commodities supplied. 


An allowance of $8 per month in goods to Eskimos over 70 years of age was 
authorized during 1948 and is being wisely used. 


Attention is being given to the provision of a suitable educational program for 
the Eskimos and a number of schools, staffed by welfare teachers, have been estab- 
lished, sometimes in conjunction with the nursing stations. 


Game preserves have been established where only natives may hunt and the 
game laws are designed to conserve caribou and other wildlife for the benefit 
of the native population. The inadequacy of these resources to support the native 
population under present conditions is becoming an acute problem and arrangements 
have been made to rehabilitate certain groups of Eskimos from areas where game is 
scarce to areas where the wildlife resources are more plentiful. 


The Canadian Government has for a number of years operated a reindeer 
project near Aklavik as a possible means of improving the economic condition of 
the Eskimos. Research is going on to determine the possibility of developing other 
resources such as fisheries, thus broadening the native economy. In conjunction 
with the Canadian Handicrafts Guild, steps are being taken to encourage and 
organize-a handicraft industry. To a limited extent, employment other than 
hunting and trapping is gradually becoming available to the Eskimos who have 
excellent potentialities. 


- Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 
Subsection 1.—Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind, which are paid jointly by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments, are authorized by the Old Age Pensions Act, 
1927, and amendments. The amendment of 1937 authorized pensions for the 
blind. The original Act and amendments up to 1947 are outlined at pp. 258-260: 
of the 1948-49 Year Book. The amendment of Apr. 30, 1949, effective May 1, 1949, 
raised the maximum monthly pension to which the Federal Government may 
contribute. Old Age Pensions became effective in the different provinces and 
territories on various dates between 1927 and 1949 (see Table 5, p. 235.). 


Old Age Pensions up to a maximum of $40 per month may be paid to persons 
aged 70 years and over whose annual income, including pension, is not more than 
$600 for a single person, $1,080 for a married person, or $1,200 if married to a blind 
person. Pensions are paid to blind persons 21 years of age or over, whose maximum 
annual income, including pension, is not more than $720 for a single person, $920 
if there is a dependent child or, in the case of married persons if the total income of 
the couple, including pension, is not more than $1,200 or $1,320 if both are blind. 
The exact pension payable in each case depends on the amount of outside income 
and resources of the pensioner. To be eligible for the Old. Age Pension or a Pension 
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for the Blind, the applicant must have resided in Canada for 20 years immediately 
preceding the proposed commencement of pension, or, if absent from Canada during 
that time, must have had a previous residence equal to twice the length of the period 
of absence. | 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind are not paid concurrently, or 
together with an allowance under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 1946, or to an 
Indian as defined by the Indian Act, and Pensions for the Blind are not paid together 
with a pension for blindness under the Pension Act. As of Mar. 31, 1950, 282,584 
persons, representing approximately 45 p.c. of the total population aged 70 years or 
over were in receipt of Old Age Pensions, and Pensions for the Blind were paid to 
10,517 persons. 


The Federal Government contributes, in respect of each person in receipt of 
pension, a sum not exceeding 75 p.c. of $40 monthly or of the monthly amount 
paid by the province, whichever is less, so that while the province may pay a higher 
-maximum pension within the income limits fixed by the Act, the Federal contribu- 
tion is payable only in respect of $480 annually. Pensions are paid by the provinces, 
with Federal Government reimbursement being made through the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. The provinces are responsible for payment of their 
administrative costs. , 


Since 1942, certain provinces have paid supplementary allowances in addition 
to pensions. Some of these were discontinued as the maximum pension available 
under the federal legislation was increased. As of March, 1950, the following 
provinces were paying supplements: British Columbia, $10; Alberta, $10; Saskat- 
chewan, up to $2-50. Yukon also pays a monthly supplement of $10. 


Implementation of the Old Age Pensions Act in any given province is contingent 
upon the province passing enabling legislation and signing an agreement with the 
Federal Government. Each provincial plan must be submitted to the Governor in 
Council for approval and may not be changed without consent. Administrative 
responsibility for the program is vested in the individual province where a Board or 
Commission acts as the pension authority. The federal aspects are administered 
by the Old Age Pensions Division of the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


5.—Old Age Pensions Statistics, by Provinces, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-50 


EA OR 
oy of Pen- 
12AOr Detons sioners! Federal 
Province or Territory and as Average Pen- ete Age 70 Lec sera a 
Effective Date of Act Mar.31--| Pension! | sioners! | 1, po nie Years Age 70 During 
lation? ag . bon Years Year 
o Popu- Be 
lation? Overs 
$ No. p.c. p.c. p.c. $ 
Newroundland.:..5.........: 1950 29-47 10, 296 2:96 3°82 77-41 2,229,446 
(Apr. 1, 1949) 
Prince Edward Island........ 1947 | -19-36..|,. 2,112 2-25 6-38 35-20 350, 808 
Ptgulyeb 1933) . . 1948 24-82 2,417 2°57 6-60 38-98 478,924 
1949 26-36 2,688 2-89 6-67 43-35 593,070 
1950 34-36 2,976 | 3:17 6-81 46-50 865, 299 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 236. 
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5.—Old Age Pensions Statistics, by Provinces, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-50 


—concluded 


Province or Territory and 
Effective Date of Act 


Nova Scotia.... 


(Mar. 1, 1934) 


New Brunswick 
(July 1, 1936) 


Quebec......... 


Albertasice® az. 


(Aug. 1, 1929) 


Cr re ed 


Ce ry 


British) Columbia sosssenee.: 


(Sept. 1, 1927) 


Northwest Territories........ 


(Jan. 25, 1929) 


YK OTN eee ms oe ae 


(Apr. 1, 1949) 


Carn d aay eae hic ee 


. 


1 For the month of March of the fiscal year indicated. 


preceding year. 


Pen- 


sioners! 


No. 


15, 403 
16,984 
18, 450 
19, 966 


13,360 
14,524 
15, 412 
16,231 


54, 489 
59, 204 
64, 366 
69,017 


65, 085 
70,765 
78,413 
85, 100 


13, 583 
15,026 
16,110 
16, 868 


14, 204 
14, 806 
15,785 
16,566 


12,738 
13,792 
14,988 
16, 445 


18,039 
21, 621 
25, 633 
28,988 


209,029 
229,158 
251,865 
282,584 


Wwowhbbo 


ae 
Www ew 


Ree 
Svs oro 


woWdnwre 
PP Pe 


eee ee 
He He Oo CO 


oe 
He CO OO CO 


Nowndre 
HD Orerer 


oococoe 


P:C; 
of Pen- 
sioners! Federal 
to Popu- Con- 
lation tribution 
Age 70 During 
Years Year 
or 
Over? 
p.c. $ 


46-68 3,093, 204 
50-55 3,943,563 
54-26 4, 658, 580 
58-04 6,056, 998 


60-73 2,649,020 
65-72 3,634, 260 
68-50 3,960, 422 
71-82 5, 083, 788 


45-79 11,466, 940 
47-86 14,714, 437 
50-96 16, 273,942 
51-85 22,328, 643 


31-29 13, 886, 364 
32-27 |. 17,999,870 
34-26 20,292,451 
35-59 27, 863, 894 


43-82 2,826,747 
46-09 3,727,392 
46-16 4,127,098 
45-71 5,578, 655 


44-39 3,085, 226 
45-84 3, 836, 980 
45-89 4,115, 290 
44-89 5,356, 205 


43 -92 2,699, 425 
46-28 3,466, 114 
45-42 3,840, 155 
46-45 | 5, 182,534 


35°37 3,767, 623 
39-03 5,171,017 
41-54 6,363,538 
43-20 9,072,353 


8-74 4,222 
10-38 5,831 
10-93 7,664 
12-57 9, 898 
32-93 24, 484 


39-39 43,829,579 
41-27 56,978,388 
43-27 64,232,210 
45-16. 89,652,203 


? Based on population estimate for 
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6.—Statistics of Pensions for the Blind, by Provinces, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-50 


ee ooo 


P:C. of Federal 


Year 


Province and Territory Average : Pensioners! | Contribution 
and Effective Date of Act Praca Pension! Pensioners? to During 
oh Population? Year 
$ No. p.c $ 
Menmoundlanid®.c.skntete fon on serie. oat aden shee 1950 29-38 171 0-049 35, 662 
(Apr. 1, 1949) ; 
HSTINGE AUC WATGRISIATIG 3.0 oi ngs oiele sees Geet 1947 22-84 121 0-129 24,211 
(Dee. 1, 1937) 1948 27-91 126 0-134 29,424 
1949 28-58 122 0-131 30,929 
1950 37-66 129 0-137 40,336 
MW COLLAR cee theltc Vee cue Coes setae us 1947 24-25 685 0-112 147, 486 
(Oct. 1, 1937) 1948 29-59 805 0-130 181,815 
1949 29-62 878 0-138 224, 480 
1950 38-44 962 0-149 311,947 
ING WADIUDS WICK Stee. os canton website es 1947 24-65 758 0-158 166, 414 
(Sept. 1, 1937) 1948 29-83 896 0-182 217,407 
. 1949 29-66 1,000 0-199 263,021 
Pats 1950 39-06 1,047 0-208 357 , 877 
TB Yee ZL Saale ON aoe OER on er eee ne 1947 24-73 2,709 0-075 605,761 
(Oct. 1, 1937) 1948 29-69 3,178 . 0-086 801, 694 
1949 29-60 3,544 0-093 939 , 002 
1950 39-07 3, 869 0-100 1,312,410 
ONTATIO So804nh Ss ASTD SAROS OO Marlo gs CH EuET 1947 24-71 1, 623 0-040 359, 860 
(Sept. 1, 1937) 1948 29-83 1,814 0-043 464, 864 
1949 29-63 2,070 0-048 564,315 
1950 38°88 2,243 0-051 778, 909 
RTL GOI Mae iri TRS oho ese oo oi nig oe Wiel oie oie" 5 eevee 1947 24-71 391 0-054 86,625 
(Sept. 1, 1937) 1948 29-92 455 0-061 114,975 
1949 29-68 503 0-066 134,300 
1950 39-29 539 0-069 184, 497 
SRaU ARO NE ASS, Cae REET SSRIS AC ere 1947 24-83 363 0-044 81,939 
(Nov. 15, 1937) 1948 29-78 409 0-049 107, 611 
1949 29-69 451 0-053 124,068 
1950 38-91 472 0-055 161,883 
PAU CELAS Bt cirG Gd orh eaten. bs Gitano aekneeRres a 1947 24-51 290 0-036 62,155 
(Mar. 7, 1938) 1948 29-98 332 0-040 81, 256 
; 1949 29-84 418 0-049 104, 681 
1950 38-68 453 0-052 148, 295 
British Columbia..... DE et Oe Oe Oe 1947 24-59 370 0-037 80, 435 
(Dee. 1, 1937) 1948 29-67 460 0-044 108, 589 
1949 29-15 580 0-054 146, 888 
1950 38-17 629 0-056 204, 086 
ATOM ReMi Oe hat ees cin ers westale cle sieteces 1950 40-00 2 0:041 240 
(Apr. 1, 1949) 
Totals (including N.W.T.)3............... 1947 24-63 7,011 0-059 1,615,136 
1948 29-73 8,476 0-067 2,107,990 
1949 29-59 9,567 0-074 2,932,074 
1950 38-73 10,517 0-078 3,536,730 
1 For the month of March of the fiscal year indicated. 2 Based on population estimate for pre- 
ceding June. 3 In March, 1950, a monthly pension of $40 was paid to the one blind pensioner in North- 


west Territories. 


Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons on Old-Age 
Security.—From April to June, 1950, the Joint Committee on Old Age Security 
gave careful study to the operation and effects of the existing old age pension program 
in Canada and reviewed the present provisions for old-age income security in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Denmark, Sweden, the United States, Great Britain, France 
and Switzerland. 

In considering possible alternative measures for old-age security in Canada, 
the Committee gave special attention to representations received from Provincial 
Governments, from representatives of agricultural, labour, business and welfare 
organizations and from a number of well-known authorities in various aspects of 
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social security. ‘The Committee reviewed the financial and constitutional aspects 
of old-age security and studied the relationship of old-age security to other Federal 
programs, such as war veterans’ allowances, unemployment insurance, government 
annuities, and the housing program under the National Housing Act. 


Findings of the Commattee—In its Report, which was tabled on June 27, 1950, 
the Committee recommended a universal flat-rate pension of $40 a month payable 
to everyone 70 years of age or over, subject to a residence requirement and adminis- 
tered by the Federal Government. As a complementary measure, the Committee 
recommended a pension of $40 a month, payable to persons in need between the 
ages of 65 and 69 inclusive, with a test of eligibility somewhat similar to the one 
under the present old-age assistance program. This assistance program, in the 
opinion of the Committee, should be financed jointly by the Federal and Provincial 
Governments on a 50-50 basis, with the Provincial Governments administering the 
eligibility test. 

An estimated $388,000,000 for the year 1950-51 would be required to implement 
this program; the estimated Federal Government cost would be $356,000,000 and 
the balance would be paid by the Provincial Governments. 


With respect to the methods of financing the federal share of the costs, the 
Committee favoured the contributory principle, in particular, a tripartite arrange- 
ment involving contributions from individuals, employers and the general revenues of 
the country. If any constitutional change were necessary to introduce an earmarked 
social-security tax, it was suggested that Federal and Provincial Governments 
might consider an amendment that would give concurrent jurisdiction to Parlia- 
ment and the Provincial Legislatures in the field of old-age security, since the 
participation of both federal and provincial legislation is, obviously, necessary to a 
satisfactory old-age security program. 

The Committee drew attention to the need for adequate provision to meet other 
needs of the aged, such as medical and hospital care, housing and welfare services 
and employment. It also pointed out the value of employee pension plans and 
private savings as a means of supplementing the recommended fension. 


Subsection 2.—National Physical Fitness Program 


Under the National Physical Fitness Act of 1948, a joint federal-provincial 
program of physical, cultural and recreational activities is conducted to improve 
the total fitness of the people of Canada. The program is designed primarily to 
assist and stimulate local community activity, with the Federal and Provincial 
Governments having as their main concern the initiation and provision of services 
requested by the community. ; 


Through the Act, federal grants totalling $225,000 annually, paid on a matching 
per capita basis, are made available each year to those provinces that undertake 
to promote a fitness and recreational program as provided in the Act. _ By the end 
of 1950, eight provinces were participating in the program. When Newfoundland 
entered Confederation in 1949, special provision was made for an additional $7,000 
to be made available for that Province should it choose to participate. 


The National Council on Physical Fitness, composed of not fewer than three 
nor more than ten members appointed by the Governor in Council, was established 


under the Act. The Council, which meets at least semi-annually, serves in an. 


advisory capacity to the Minister of National Health and Welfare and provides 
liaison between the different levels of government and with national voluntary 


ee 
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organizations actively engaged in the fitness and recreation field. Some participating 
provinces have established similar advisory bodies; others utilize interdepartmental 
committees. 


The Physical Fitness Division of the Department of National Health and 

_ Welfare administers the grants to the provinces, performs the administrative work 

of the National Council on Physical Fitness, co-operates with other Federal Depart- 

ments and with national agencies and organizations, collects and distributes informa- 

tion originating in this and other countries, interprets the national program of | 

fitness through publications and reports, and is concerned with the conducting of 
research, experiments and demonstrations. 


Provincial programs are administered by the Departments of Education in 
all provinces except Nova Scotia and Manitoba where they are the responsibility 
of the Department of Public Health and the Department of Health and Public 
Welfare, respectively. Saskatchewan and Manitoba have passed provincial | 
physical fitness legislation; programs in other provinces are operated under depart- 
mental regulation. The actual carrying out of fitness and recreation projects 
is, principally, a local responsibility and the provincial program is therefore 
organized with a view to strengthening and aiding the community and agencies 
active in the field. The underlying policies are: the development of a program 
of fitness in relation to the needs and determined priorities of the local community ; 
the courses and, in some instances, the payment of salaries; co-ordination and 
extension of existing agencies, with programs being initiated only where agencies 
are not available to undertake them; and, in certain provinces, the provisions of 
financial aid to local programs approved by the province. 


Liaison with other countries was strengthened by the visit of the Assistant 
Director of the Division to the Lingiad in Stockholm, Sweden, and the International 
Congress for Physical Education for Girls and Women in Copenhagen, Denmark. 
In Canada increasing co-operation between national organizations interested in fitness 
and recreation programs was achieved through the joint meetings held in April, 1949, 
by the National Council on Physical Fitness and the Canadian Drama Festival and 
by convening a second National Conference of Sports Governing Bodies. at 


The development of the program in all provinces has been characterized by 
emphasis on community recreational planning which is particularly Canadian. 5 


in character. An important trend has been the great increase in co- operative .... 


effort through the donation of labour by members of the community for construction __ 


projects and the sharing among small centres of facilities and equipment. Shortage |, : 


of trained personnel remained the most serious obstacle to the expansion. of programs. | j 


To assist in overcoming this shortage the Federal Government again provided a __ 
number of scholarships, to be awarded on the recommendation of the National _. 


Council, for the post-graduate training of fitness and recreational personnel. 


The Division has prepared and published many booklets and eee on’ 
community recreation, facilities and equipment and has been especially productive 


in the field of theatre arts. In co-operation with the National Film Board, a:film::... 
strip on Simplified Staging was completed. Films used for instructional purposes «: ° 


to further the fitness movement include Fit for Tomorrow, Fitness is a Family Affair, 
and When all the People Play. In addition, films from other sources, approved by .- 
national appraisal committees, are made available through the preview film HPODED 
service maintained by the Physical Fitness Division. 
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7.—Federal Grants, Available, and Amounts Paid Under the National Physical 
Fitness Act, 1944-50 


Total Total 
Grant Paid Province Grant Paid 
Province Available | 1944-45 to or Territory Available | 1944-45 to 
1949-50 1949-50 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland............. 7,000 1 Saskatehewaneswace ceo. 17,521 104, 724 
Prince Edward Island..... 1, 859 8,679 Alberta fs Mek Set | pt pete ee 15,568 89,210 
INGVaTSCcOtlac sean: 11,302 60, 767 British Columbia........ 15, 993 96,049 
New Brunswick........... 8,944 17,412 Northwest Territories... 234 702 
Quicbeclee rancic cae ee pa tea 1 SVK ON eisai ee ee 97 1 
Ontaniorine ee scree cree 74, 063 74,0632 ee ee 
Manitobay ivi wae see 14,270 32,3763 Totals, 422 eee 232, 002 483, 982 
1 Did not participate in program. 2 Federal grant for 1949-50 not yet claimed. 3 Total 
federal grant for 1949-50 not yet paid. ‘ 


Subsection 3.—Training Programs 


Under the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act of 1942 and amendments, 
the Federal Department of Labour, in co-operation with the. Provincial Govern- 
ments, carries on various training projects. Details of these schemes will be found 
in the Labour Chapter. 


Section 3.—Provincial Programs 
Subsection 1.—Mothers’ Allowances 


All provinces have statutory provision for allowances to enable certain 
needy mothers to remain at home to care for their dependent children. The first 
Act was passed by Manitoba in 1916, and four other provinces enacted similar 
legislation between 1917 and 1920. The Nova Scotia and Quebec Acts came into 
effect in 1930 and 1938, respectively; the New Brunswick Statute of 1938 became 
effective in 1943; and the Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland Acts of 1949 
became effective July 1, 1949, and June, 1950, respectively. 


The total cost of Mothers’ Allowances is paid from provincial treasury funds 
except in Alberta, where 20 p.c. of the cost of the allowance is charged to the muni- 
cipality of residence. In Quebec, the provision permitting a levy of not more than 
5 p.c. of an allowance on a municipality has not been implemented. 


Two conditions of eligibility are required by all provinces: means test and 
residence. The amount of outside income and resources allowed varies from 
province to province. Residence in the province at the time of application is re-_ 
quired by each province, but the necessary period of previous residence varies from 
one year in Saskatchewan and Newfoundland, to two years in Ontario and Manitoba, 
three years in British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, and five years in Quebec. The Alberta Act requires the husband to have had 
his home in the province at the time of his death, his committal to an institution, 
or his desertion. In all provinces the child or children must live with the recipient 
of the allowance and, in most, in the province by which the allowance is being paid. 


Nationality is an important condition of eligibility in all provinces except Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Ontario and Newfoundland. In Quebec the mother either must possess 
Canadian citizenship by birth or must have been a Canadian citizen for 15 years 
or must be the wife or widow of a Canadian citizen. The other provinces either 
require that the applicant be a British subject or the wife or widow of a British 
subject, or that her child be a British subject. In Nova Scotia the applicant 
herself must be a British subject and in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and 
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Manitoba the child is eligible if he is a British subject even if the mother is not. In 
British Columbia a mother may be eligible if she is or was a British subject by birth or 
naturalization. In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island an 
allowance may not be paid to an Indian as defined by the Indian Act of Canada. 


Since the introduction of the legislation there has been a general extension of 
coverage. As of June, 1950, an applicant must be a widow or her husband must be 
mentally incapacitated or, except in Alberta, he must be totally and permanently 
disabled. Total and permanent physical disability is defined in various ways: for 
example, in British Columbia and Quebec the physical disability must be such that 
it may reasonably be expected to last at least one year, and in Saskatchewan and 
Newfoundland the specified period is nine months or more. All provinces except 
Alberta consider a mother eligible for an allowance if her husband is receiving 
treatment for tuberculosis. 


Deserted’ wives who meet specified conditions are eligible in all provinces 
except Nova Scotia, but the period that must elapse after desertion varies from one 
to seven years. In certain circumstances, mothers who have been divorced or legally 
separated from their husbands are eligible in British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario 
and Newfoundland and in Saskatchewan a divorced mother may be paid an allowance. 
Subject to certain conditions, foster mothers caring for children whose parents are 
dead or disabled are eligible for allowances. In Saskatchewan and Newfoundland, 
when the mother is deceased or in a mental institution or sanatorium, the allowance 
may be paid to the father if he is incapacitated and living at home with the children. 
All provinces grant allowances in respect of legally adopted children but in some 
cases the child must have been adopted by the husband and wife jointly. In 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia allowances are paid for 
children born out of wedlock if certain conditions are fulfilled. 


Since the 1949 amendment to the Nova Scotia Act, mothers of one or more 
children have been eligible in all provinces. Allowances may be paid in respect of 
children under the age of 16, except in Manitoba where the age limit is 15 years. 
In special circumstances the age limit is extended: Saskatchewan, Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland continue, until the end of the academic year, the 
allowance paid in respect of a child who has reached 16 years of age if he is attending 
school; British Columbia and Alberta pay an allowance in respect of a child attending. 
school until he has reached 18 years; British Columbia and Manitoba pay allowances 
in respect of children under 18 who are mentally and physically handicapped; and 
Quebec and Saskatcheean continue the allowance until a child is 19 to 21 years of 
age, respectively, if he is physically or mentally unable to work. Six provinces, 
also make provision for payment of allowances to needy mothers not strictly eligible 
under the terms of the Act. In other provinces cases of this kind are generally 
cared for under social assistance or relief. 


In each province the Act is administered by public welfare authorities nd most 
provinces have a Board or Commission to make decisions regarding eligibility and 
amounts of allowance to be paid. Advisory Boards or local advisory committees 
are appointed to make recommendations regarding the operation of the Acts. The 
legislation in British Columbia and Alberta provides for reciprocal agreements with 
other provinces for the payment of allowances, but no such agreements are in effect. 

In all provinces the amount of allowance granted is fixed by the administrative 
authority on a means-test basis. Table 8 shows the maximum monthly rates of 
allowance in each province. Table 9 gives statistics for the individual provinces 
providing mothers’ allowances. 
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9.—Mothers’ Allowances, by Provinces!, 1945-49 


Families | Children | Benefits Families | Children |} Benefits 


Provinceand Year Assisted | Assisted Paid Provinceand Year Assisted | Assisted Paid 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 
Nova Scotia— Manitoba— 
1945 2 esheets. apa 1,441 4,057 | 734,828 14) Gece Ae Sees eae 600 1,843 | 319,871 
T9AG2 fe Re eter te 1,615 AR ATA). 2846596 4el| 61946 5° eck ee 613 1,885 | 354,360 
1947.20 creat 1,787 A TS NO LOO On eo 4 7.Ck yee. ae 685 1,921 373,030 
19483 ears Ranga 1,938 5 099 ea O05 zal U2 tier O48 See geen eee 708 1,987 | 383,682 
194012 cree ae ee 2,097 5,859 11,119,141 1049 Gea hs. otek 788 2,124 | 536,281 
New Brunswick- Saskatchewan— 
19452 he ree. 918 2. O24-| 384) S02" |(t1945 9. ane e 2,078 4,912.) 651,723 
TOAC Ro eee Tee e 1, 207 SOUS TAS OO2n| (me O4 02 een ane Pe A 4,992 | 868,403 
NOG 2. ieee Pe, 1,396 Sar (ole ee 9S ODUM ie O4 (20k we eae eee 2,349 5,498 | 894,962 
1O4G5 4. corse eee 1,526 4,168 | 680,551 104875 so eee 2,986 ilove lf 026, 112 
1949 ee as cee 1,706 Goals LOO SOO mel OA Oley convene ene ZOOS 5,984 |1,068,598 
Quebec— Alberta— 
194.5 6: cai ee cee 13,057 SO O9G) [pA kOO: SUS: Wawel O45" tee are ee 1,701 3,562 | 570,754 
UQ4AG Opt ce 13, 685 Ae Ooomie4 O04 2o08 e040 een ee ae 1,559 3,275 | 569,137 
LOA Cee siceuten Nee. 14,312 AQ) 2 lef leA G0; 2564 uae OA Tilente eee eee 1,561 3,385 | 592,655 
1048 Ge eae T5pood Aare sy | ator i@ay |\[e TRE 1, 622 3,431 | 643,702 
1940 ogee Se 16,168 AGF O2ZaltOs405)55 20) en O4 OL iae epee ne ee 1,627 3,815 | 650,692 
Ontario— Br. Columbia— 
GAG ie Re eee 7,083 TAT 56 (all eosOo4 7240 al wel 94 aren eee 940 1,966 | 528,442 
LOA Ges teres 6, 687 Poe GOMES FOOL O i LOA irene peereamiae 905 2,132 | 498,901 
LO4T Ser ee eer 6,587 LOO Ror OO, OOS| nk O4 (ale een 863 1,832 | 488,866 
1 OAS eee cee eae 7,817 1ZRO20) eo 454; COS a eel O40 eee eee 751 1,608 | 441,967 
1949) e eee canes 8,272 US 98> "42378; 430 al 9490 ee ee 681 1,445 | 389,347 
1 Legislation in Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island not in effect as at March, 1949. 2 Year 
ended Oct. 31. 3 Thirteen months ended Nov. 30. 4 Year ended Nov. 30. 5 Numbers 
benefiting as at Oct. 31. 6 Year ended Dee. 31. 7 Year ended Mar. 31. 8 Twenty-one 
months ended Mar. 31. 9 Year ended Apr. 30. 10 Kleven months ended Mar. 31. 0 Num- 


bers benefiting as at Mar. 31. 


Subsection 2.—Welfare Services 


Provincial welfare services generally are administered by Provincial: Welfare 
Departments which also have supervisory authority over municipal . welfare 
programs. Local voluntary agencies are incorporated, in most cases, under 
provincial law. The following outline covers provincial public welfare services, 
that is, measures of child care and protection, care of the aged, social assistance or 
relief and special services. Old age pensions and pensions for the blind are dealt 


with separately at pp. 234-237 and mothers’ allowances at pp. 240-243. The 


medical services available to recipients of social assistance and aged persons are 
described at pp. 205-214. 


Newfoundland.—Public welfare services are administered by the Department 
of Public Welfare. 


Child Care and Protection.—With the exception of orphanages, child welfare 
has developed as a public service. Regional officers, acting under the Director of 
Child Welfare, administer the Welfare of Children Act which includes legislation 
dealing with neglected children, children of unmarried parents, adoptions, mentally 
defective children, juvenile delinquents and training schools. The Child Welfare 
Division pays for the maintenance of neglected children who, by court order, are 
made wards of the Director and are placed in foster homes. The Division also 
operates an Infants Home providing short-term care for children up to two years 


i 
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of age. Orphanages are specifically outside the jurisdiction of the Welfare of 


Children Act and are administered by religious organizations, with government 
subsidies at the rate of $100 per annum for each child admitted. 


By statute, the Director of Child Welfare is judge of the Juvenile Court, which 
is located at St. John’s. The Division maintains a Boys Home and Training School 


‘and a Girls Home and Training School with accommodation for 164 and Le 


respectively. 


The Province contributes towards the cost of educating blind and deaf-mute 
children in institutions at Halifax, N.S., and Montreal, Que. 


Care of. the Aged.—The Province maintains a Home for the Aged and Infirm 
at St. John’s and also pays a per diem rate for needy old people in the Salvation 


‘Army Home and in approved boarding homes. 


Social Assistance-—Under the Dependents’ Allowances Act, which came into 


effect in 1950, the Province may grant assistance to needy unemployables. Allow- 


ances vary from $300 a year for one adult to $780 a year for a family of five inca- 
pacitated adults, and may not be paid to people already receiving mothers’ allow- 
ances, old age pensions, or pensions for the blind. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Province constitutes a single welfare unit, and 
public welfare services are administered by the Department of Health and Welfare. 
The city of Charlottetown and the seven incorporated towns are, however, charged 
with the care and maintenance of their own needy residents. 


~ Child Care and Protection—Under the Children’s Protection Act, which became 
effective in March, 1950, the custody and control of children found by the Juvenile 
Court to be neglected or delinquent is given to the Director of Child Welfare or to 
an approved Child Welfare Agency. The children are placed in foster homes, 
boarding homes and children’s institutions which are inspected by the Director. 
Provincial grants are made to child welfare agencies and to the two private orphan- 
ages, one Protestant and one Roman Catholic. 


Care of the Aged.—The aged and infirm are cared for in the ree Mental 


Hospital and Provincial Infirmary. The Beach Grove Infirmary, when completed, 


will provide accommodation for an additional 250 people. 


Social Assistance-—The Department provides relief in rural areas, and assists 
Charlottetown and the seven incorporated towns by a grant of 50 p.c. of accepted 


social assistance payments. 


' Nova Scotia.—Public welfare services are administered by the Department of 
Public Welfare. 


Child Care and Protection.—The Child and Family Welfare Branch administers 
the Child Welfare Act and the Adoption Act, inspects all children’s institutions, and 


licenses foster homes and maternity homes. It also operates the Nova Scotia 


Training School for mentally defective children and the Nova Scotia School for Boys 
for juvenile delinquents, and is responsible for the operation of six Juvenile Courts 


-and the supervision of their probation staff. 


Under the Child Welfare Act of May, 1950, neglected children are made wards 
of the Director of Child Welfare. or of approved children’s aid societies and are . 
placed either in foster homes or child-caring institutions. | Each of the 12 children’s 
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aid societies receives annually from the Province a grant of up to $2,000; a sum 
equal to 25 p.c. of any money raised through private campaigns or received from 
municipalities for general operating expenses; and an additional grant of not less 
than $1,000, with the maximum determined on a per capita basis. The Province 
also pays $156 annually towards the maintenance of each child and, unless a court 
order is made against the parents, the municipality of settlement is required to 
contribute an amount up to $260. 


Under the Act, mentally defective children may be made wards of the Director 
and committed to an approved institution; the municipality of settlement is 
then required to pay $350 annually for their maintenance: Financial provision 
for children in reformatories is made at the rate of $350 from the municipality of 
settlement, with an additional $350 from the Province if the reformatory complies 
with specified standards. 


Care of the Aged.—Aged persons are cared for in homes mAintained by muni- 
cipalities and by religious or private organizations, as well as in private boarding 
homes where the municipality of settlement may contribute to the costs of main- 
tenance. All homes are subject to provincial inspection, but there is no provincial 
aid other than old age pensions. 


Social Assistance.—Relief to unemployables is a local responsibility. 


New Brunswick.— Public welfare services are administered by the Department 
of Health and Social Services. . 


Child Care and Protection.—Responsibility for protection and placement services 
is largely delegated to the 17 children’s aid societies, one in each county and one in 
each of the cities of Fredericton and Moncton. Orphanages are operated by 
religious, private or, in certain cases, municipal organizations. With few excep- 
tions, boarding homes for children must be licensed and are subject to provincial 
inspection, as are all child-caring institutions. The Province and the municipality 
of residence each pay $225 annually towards the maintenance of every child com- 
mitted to any institution or home. The Department may place blind or deaf- 
mute children in the School for the Blind and School of Deaf Mutes at Halifax, N.S. 


Care of the Aged.—Homes for the aged are operated under municipal, religious, 
fraternal, or private auspices. They are subject to provincial inspection but receive 
no financial support from the Province other than old age pensions. 

Social Assistance.—Relief to unemployables is a local responsibility. 


Quebec.—Major responsibility for the administration of public welfare services — 
is shared by the Department of Health and the Department of Social Welfare and 
Youth. The latter is responsible for preventive and rehabilitative work among 
juvenile delinquents; it grants subsidies to recreation groups, camps, sports, parks 
and playgrounds; and administers old age pensions and needy mothers’ assistance. 


The Department of Health administers the Public Charities Act which embodies 
the Provincial Government policy of granting subsidies to religious and private 
institutions wherever they exist rather than creating public services. Under the 
Act, provision is made for subsidies to institutions on a per diem basis, with the 
Province paying one-third of the cost of maintenance of indigent persons admitted, 
the municipality of residence paying one-third and the institution the remainder. 

Child Care and Protection.—Needy or abandoned children are cared for, largely, 
in institutions such as orphanages, industrial schools, nurseries, and other homes 
assisted under the Public Charities Act. There is a trend:towards foster-home care 
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and increasing use of social-work methods in institutions. Training and reha- 
bilitation programs are carried on in the six industrial schools and four reform 
institutions to which children are committed. A Child Guidance Clinic in the 
Montreal Juvenile Court operates directly under the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Social Welfare and Youth as part of the provincial program for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 


Children who have been exposed to tuberculosis, but who have not been infected, 
are placed with rural families under the supervision of the Department of Health 
in co-operation with local doctors and clergy. 


Special Services—Aid to Youth, a program under the Department of Social 
Welfare and Youth, provides vocational guidance and scholarship grants to young 
people. The Department also sponsors some 50 specialized training schools and 
correspondence courses. 


Care of the Aged.—Institutional care for indigent old people is provided under 
the Public Charities Act. 


Social Assistance.—Relief to families is not provided in Quebec but institutional 
care for indigents is available under the Public Charities Act. ‘The Department of 
Colonization operates a program whereby needy families are settled on the land in 
newly opened districts, and are supervised and granted financial aid until they 
become self-supporting. 


Ontario.—Public welfare services are administered by the Department of 
Public Welfare. The Welfare Units Act, 1948, authorizes single municipalities, 
districts, or groups of municipalities or districts, to establish welfare units to improve 
and co-ordinate the administration of services, and provides for provincial payment 
of 50 p.c. of administrative costs. 


Child Care and Protection.—The Children’s Aid Branch of the Child Welfare 
Division is responsible for the administration of the Children’s Protection Act, 
the Children of Unmarried Parents Act and the Adoption Act, and for supervision 
of the 53 children’s aid societies and all institutions for children in the Province. 
Under the Children’s Protection Act, the Province is enabled to reimburse muni- 
cipalities against which an order has been made for the maintenance of wards of a 
children’s aid society to the extent of 25 p.c. of the net municipal expenditure, 
and to make grants to children’s aid societies equal to 25 p.c. of the amount they 
raise through private campaigns for funds. These grants are in addition to the 
appropriate token grants based on the grading status of each society. 


The Day Nurseries Branch of the Division administers the Day Nurseries Act, 
1946, which regulates the establishment, operation and supervision of day nurseries 
in Ontario. A municipality establishing a day nursery may receive a provincial 
contribution equal to one-half its expenditures on operation and maintenance. 


Care of the Aged.—Institutions for the aged are operated under provincial 
supervision by municipalities, districts, and religious and benevolent societies. 


Under the Homes for the Aged Act, 1949, municipalities, including counties, 
cities and separated towns, are required to establish homes for the aged or to 
prov ide institutional care for their aged through agreement with other muni- 
cipalities. Homes for the aged are also to be established in districts when authorized 
by a majority of municipalities. The Province contributes 50 p.c. of the net cost 
of maintaining such homes as well as 50 p.c. of the cost of constructing new homes 
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or enlarging existing homes, provided the plans are approved by the Minister of 
Public Welfare. In districts, the Province may also pay that portion of con- 
struction costs allocated to the unorganized territory. 


Under the Charitable Institutions Act, all private institutions for the aged must 
be approved by the Province; they are entitled to a small per diem grant for each 
needy person maintained, including old age pensioners. 


Social Assistance.-—Regulations under the Unemployment Relief Act authorize 
the Department of Public Welfare to reimburse municipalities 50 p.c. of the amount — 
expended on assistance to unemployables, up to a specified maximum. In unor- 
ganized areas this program is administered and financed by the Department. 


Assistance to Veterans.—The Soldiers’ Aid Commission extends advice and 
emergency assistance to ex-service men of the First and Second World Wars and 
to their families. 


Manitoba.—Public welfare services are administered by the Public Welfare 
Division of the Department of Health and Public Welfare. 


Child Care and Protection—In unorganized territory, basic child care and 
protection services are provided by the Division of Public Welfare. In most of the 
municipally organized areas, these services are maintained by four children’s aid 
societies which receive substantial provincial support under a system of matching 
grants. Payments are based on a formula of the number and cost of social workers 
per 100,000 population in a representative area where the Province provides 
child-welfare services. Under agreement between the societies and the Govern- 
ment, payment is made conditional on the provision of a. basic level of service and 
the collection of equivalent voluntary contributions. 


The cost of maintenance of wards is paid by the municipality of residence, 
but the Province refunds a portion of these costs from a $300,000 annual fund to 
be shared by municipalities in proportion to their relief and child-welfare expend- 
itures. 


The Child Welfare Division provides foster-home care and supervision for 
mental defectives placed under the custodianship of the Director. The Broadway 
Home at Winnipeg, an advanced training school for mentally defective girls, comes 
under the joint direction of the Divisions of Public Welfare and Psychiatry. 


Care of the Aged.—All institutions and nursing homes caring for the aged and ~ 
infirm are supervised and licensed by the Provincial Department of Health and 
Welfare under Public Health Regulations. The largest of these institutions, with 
420 beds, accepts only applications made through public authorities where a definite 
guarantee of maintenance is provided by either the Province or the municipality. 
Other than this, no financial assistance is given by the Province. 


Social Assistance.—The Province provides aid to transient indigents and to 
persons in unorganized territory. The municipalities are responsible for the pro- 
vision of assistance to their residents but these expenses, as well as ward maintenance 
costs, are partly reimbursed by the Province from the $300,000 annual fund allotted 
on a pro rata basis. 


Saskatchewan.—Public welfare services are administered by the Department 
of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. 
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The Department is divided into four main branches: Child Welfare, Old Age 
Pensions, Social Aid and Corrections. The Social Welfare Board, consisting of the 
Deputy Minister as Chairman and the Directors of the four major branches, super- 
vises the granting of all forms of assistance provided by the Department and acts 
in an advisory capacity to the Minister of Social Welfare. 


Child Care and Protection—The Child Welfare Act and the Education of 
Blind and Deaf Children Act are administered by the Child Welfare Branch, and 
involve supervision of child-welfare services in the Province. Children’s aid 
societies in Moose Jaw and Saskatoon provide these services. When possible, 
children are placed in foster homes, and in some cases older children are placed on 
farms under wage agreements. The Child Welfare Branch operates five child- 
caring institutions where Government wards are sheltered until they can be returned 
to their parents or placed in foster or adoption homes. A portion of the maintenance 
costs of wards is paid by the municipality of residence, except for children born out 
of wedlock where an attempt is made to recover from the father. Financial responsi- 
bility, however, is limited so that it will not exceed one mill of the municipality’s 
tax rate, and ceases when the child reaches 16 years of age. 


Correctional Services.—Responsibility for administration of the provincial 
gaols rests with the Corrections Branch of the Department. The Branch is also 
responsible for the Industrial School for Boys, the four provincial penal institutions, 
and for probation services. Provincial correctional services are being revised to 
provide for better segregation and for adequate vocational training and social case 
work. 


Care of the Aged—The Department operates two homes for the aged and 
infirm, providing accommodation for 183 persons. Where necessary, assistance is 
granted by the municipality of residence and, under the social-aid program, is 
shared on a 50-50 basis by the Province. The Social Welfare Act provides for the 
licensing and supervising of all privately operated homes. 


Social Assistance.-—The needs of indigent persons are met jointly by the Social 
Aid Branch and the various municipal units. The Province contributes 50 p.c. 
of the cost of food, clothing and shelter furnished by municipalities to needy 
residents, employable and unemployable, and bears the entire cost of assistance to 
transients. Through the Department of Public Health needy mothers may receive 
grants not exceeding $25 prior to or immediately following the birth of a child. 


Métis Rehabilitation.—The Branch operates a farm where the Métis—persons 
of mixed Indian and White blood who do not qualify under the Indian Act— are 
instructed in modern methods of farming while being paid for their work; two 
schools are conducted for Métis children. | 


Special Services——A Division of the Social Aid Branch provides training and 
placement services for the handicapped and crippled; one-half the cost of this training 
is borne by the Province and one-half by the municipality of residence. 


Alberta.—Public Welfare measures are administered by the Department of 
Public Welfare which is divided into seven main branches: Public Assistance, 
Child Welfare, Mothers’ Allowances, Old Age Pensions, Rehabilitation, the cues 
Men’s Division and the Veterans Welfare Commission. 

Child Care and Protection —The care of children who are made wards of the 
- Government following neglect or delinquency, or indenture and agreement, is under 
the exclusive control of the Child Welfare Commission. Such children may be 
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placed in foster homes, paid boarding homes or institutions. Financial responsi- 
bility for wards of the Government, for whom a maintenance order has been issued 
by the Court, rests with the municipality of residence. However, under the Public 
Welfare Assistance Act, 1949, the Province may provide grants of up to 60 p.c. of 
the maintenance costs. Reform schools for incorrigible delinquent children are 
maintained, and other delinquent children are placed in private homes under the 
supervision and inspection of the Home Investigating Committee of the Department. 


Care of the Aged.—Under the Home for Aged or Infirm Act, 1945, the Province 
reimburses municipalities 50 p.c. of the costs of maintaining aged or infirm persons 
resident in municipally licensed homes. The grants may not exceed a prescribed 
maximum and are contingent upon maintenance of certain standards. 


Social Assistance—The Province pays the total cost of assistance to ‘indigent 
families who have no municipal residence and to indigent families in unorganized 
districts. Municipalities are responsible for assistance to their needy residents 
but the Public Welfare Assistance Act, 1949, authorizes provincial grants to the 
municipalities of up to 60 p.c. of these assistance costs. The Maternal Welfare 
Act provides for a grant of up to $15 to needy mothers prior to cr immediately 
following the birth of a child. 


The Bureau of Public Welfare operates a rehabilitation service to families by 
settling them on suitable farm lands. The Single Men’s Division maintains four 
hostels, one each at Edmonton and Calgary and two in rural areas, to care for 
unemployable, single, homeless men without permanent municipal domicile. Single 
ex-service men are cared for at Calgary and Edmonton without being institution- 
alized. The Province assumes the cost of these projects. 


Métis Rehabilitation—The rehabilitation of the Métis is the responsibility of 
the Métis Rehabilitation Branch and has been carried out by the setting aside of 
tracts of land as Métis Settlement Areas, where settlers have exclusive fishing, 
hunting and trapping rights and where they are encouraged to engage in lumbering, 
agriculture and stock-raising. Educational and social services are provided, and 
government-operated stores sell goods at cost price. 


British Columbia.—Public welfare services are administered by the Social 
Welfare Branch of the Department of Health and Welfare. 


Organization and Field Service-—For administrative purposes, the Province is. 
divided into five Regions with 27 District Offices. This decentralized administra- 
tion allows for regional payment of social allowances and professional supervision 
of staff. Generalized field service to all persons receiving assistance is given by 
provincial social workers in the territory to which each is assigned. 


Under the Social Assistance Act, cities and municipalities of over 10,000 
population must have their own social welfare departments to administer the 
Social Assistance Act and to give case-work services to old age pensioners and 
mothers’ allowance recipients. The Province pays 50 p.c. of the salaries of muni- 
cipal social workers or, where more than one is needed, matches the municipal 
appointees worker for worker. Smaller municipalities may either have their own 
social welfare departments or pay the Province 15 cents per capita each year for the 
services of the Social Welfare Branch. Five municipalities have only one social 
worker each and eight have an amalgamated staff. The remainder pay the 15 cents 
per capita alternative. 
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Child Care and Protection.—The administration of the Protection of Children 
Act, the Adoption Act, the Children of Unmarried Parents Act, and the placement 
of children in foster homes is carried on by the Child Welfare Division, excent at 
Vancouver and Victoria where children’s aid societies are located. Administration 
of the boys and girls industrial schools, family case work and rehabilitative super- 
vision of boys and girls released from the schools are carried .on in co-operation with 
the Juvenile Courts. 


Care of the Aged.—The Provincial Home is operated for the care of aged men. 
Several cities and municipalities also operate homes for the aged; grants of 33 D.C; 
of the capital cost of construction are made by the Province. Municipal homes, 
private institutions and boarding homes are licensed and supervised. ‘The costs of 
maintaining indigent residents, as well as any maintenance costs over and above the 
old age pension, are shared on an 80-20 provincial-municipal basis. 


Social Assistance.—The Family Division administers the Social Assistance Act 
which provides for the granting of social allowances to needy individuals or families, 
counselling services to families even if financial aid is not required, health services, 
occupational training or retraining, as well as boarding and foster-home care. 


The Province reimburses the municipalities 80 p.c. of the cost of social assistance, 


with the exception of old age pensions, pensions for the blind and mothers’ allowances 
to which the municipalities do not contribute. 


Special Services.—Certain divisions of the Health Branch of the Department of 
Health and Welfare include social services as part of their treatment. Medical 
social workers, appointed by the Social Welfare Branch, serve patients of the 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria and Venereal Diseases Clinics and their families. Provincial 
institutions and hospitals also have social-service programs, and case-work services 
are provided in the Provincial Mental Hospital and child guidance clinics. Social 
workers report on the social history of all infirmary applicants and work in colla- 
boration with doctors in a hospital-clearance program carried on under the direction 
of the Inspector of Hospitals. 


Federal Departments use the services of the Social Welfare Branch co-operatively 
in connection with social investigations required in any part of the Province. 


Subsection 3.—Workmen’s Compensation 


In all ten provinces, legislation is in force providing for compensation for 
injury to a workman by accident arising out of and in the course of employment, 
or by a specified industrial disease. A summary of provincial legislation is given 
in the Labour Chapter. 


Subsection 4.—Care of the Dependent and the Handicapped 


Detailed statistics of charitable and benevolent institutions in Canada are 
made available quinquennially and, as reported for the 1946 Census, appear at 
p. 288 of the 1950 edition of the Year Book. 
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PART III.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES* 


Canadian Welfare Council.—The Council, established in 1920, is a national 
association of over 1,200 organizations and individual citizens in partnership to 
secure comprehensive,’ well-administered social services of high quality for the 
Canadian péople. It furnishes authoritative information, technical advice and 
field service in the main areas of social welfare and provides a means of co-operative 
planning and action by serving as a link between the public and private agencies. 


Membership is open to individuals and to associations. Among the member 
organizations of the Council are community chests and councils, a wide variety 
of private social agencies, various federal, provincial and municipal departments 
and other groups active in the fields of health, welfare and education. . 


The policies and program of the Council are determined by its members with 
the help of a nationally representative elected board of governors. Aided by a 
professional staff who provide both central office and field services, the members 
work together in these divisions: Child Welfare, Family Welfare, Recreation and 
Youth Services, Public Welfare, Delinquency and Crime, Community Chests and 
Councils. In addition to the divisions, there are standing committees on research, 
volunteer social work, field services and personnel in social welfare. A department 
of French-speaking services and a department of public relations maintain liaison 
between the Council staff, Council members and the public. 


Some subjects to which the Council has given study are the regulation of child 
labour, controls for juvenile immigration, Canadian adoption laws as a step towards 
improved adoption procedure in all provinces, needs of the aged, public assistance, 
residence and settlement legislation, rehabilitation of the disabled and a large number 
of surveys on a variety of subjects, requested by agencies, communities and provinces. 


In addition to its magazines, Canadian Welfare published eight times a year 
ei Bien-étre social canadien published five times a year, the Council issues reports, 
pamphlets, briefs and division bulletins and an annual directory of Canadian welfare 
services. It organizes conferences, institutes and lectures and holds a two- to three- 
day annual meeting. 


The Council has a broad basis of support. Its annual budget is financed by 
grants and assessments from community chests, Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ment grants, donations, memberships and payments for special services. 


Canadian Conference of National Voluntary Health and Welfare 
Organizations.—This organization was set up in April, 1949, following a two-year 
series of informal meetings of executives of national voluntary agencies who met to 
explore the need and possibility of co-operation in matters of common concern. 
The Conference provides national health and welfare agencies with a clearing-house 
and a medium for exchange of experience and for joint study and action. 


Canadian Committee of Youth Services.—This Committee was established 
in June, 1949, for the purpose of providing a medium for joint planning and action 
on the part of Canadian organizations concerned with youth welfare. 


* Prepared by the Hee Division, Department of National Health and Welfare, under the direction 
of G. D. W. Cameron, M.D., D.P.H., Deputy Minister of National Health, and G. F, Davidson, Ph.D., 
isten Minister of National "Health. 
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The Canadian Red Cross Society.—The peacetime program of the Society 
consists of ‘eight major services. The operation of outpost hospitals and of a 
blood transfusion service are important projects receiving attention within nearly 
all provincial divisions. Nutrition and visiting homemaker’s services, and the 
teaching of swimming and water safety are carried on in most branch areas. In 
addition, relief is supplied in times of national and international disaster; craft 
training and recreational centres are operated for hospitalized war veterans and a 
national inquiry bureau traces persons for the purpose of reuniting families and 
friends. ) 


The Canadian Junior Red Cross promotes health and good citizenship in 
schoolroom branches across Canada. As part of its program, the Junior Red Cross 
Crippled Children’s Fund is maintained to assist in providing treatment for handi- 
capped children. 


The Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada.—The Victorian Order of Nurses 
is a voluntary public health agency, national in scope and having as its primary 
object the care of the sick in their own homes by visiting nurses. The Order provides 
a community service available to everyone in the area served. Care is given under 
medical direction by visiting nurses to medical, surgical and maternity patients, 

a large percentage of whom would otherwise be without skilled nursing services. 
- Patients are expected to pay the cost of the home visits, but fees are scaled according 
to family income and service is never refused because of inability to pay. 


Part-time nursing service is given in industrial plants where the number of 
employees does not warrant full-time employment of a nurse. In smaller centres 
_ where the Order provides the only public health nurse, the program is usually 
enlarged to include school nursing, assistance at immunization clinics and child 
health centres and other public health services. 


The Health League of Canada.—The Health League of Canada is a voluntary 
association devoted to a program of health education. Through the media of 
press, radio, posters, pamphlets, motion pictures and the public platform, the 
League keeps the public informed concerning the health value of milk pasteurization, 
immunization procedures for preventable diseases, proper nutritional habits, 
sanitary work practices by public food-handlers and organized health programs for 
industrial workers. Particular divisions deal with these specific health problems; 
a social hygiene division conducts a program against the spread of venereal disease. 
The League supplements its year-round program with the annual sponsoring of 
National Health and National Immunization Weeks. 


The Order of St. John.—The Order of St. John in Canada has its headquarters 
‘and national offices at Ottawa, branches in every province and local centres in 
hundreds of cities, towns and villages throughout Canada. The Order has two 
subsidiary branches, the St. John Ambulance Association and the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, the first devoted to teaching, the second to rendering voluntary 
public assistance as required. The primary purpose of the Order is to teach first- 
aid, home nursing, child welfare, sanitation, hygiene and kindred subjects to 
citizens of Canada irrespective of age, race and creed, and to provide trained and 
organized personnel to help in time of disaster or national emergency. The Canadian 
branch was organized in 1895 and, since that time, more than 1,250,000 persons have 
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been trained and have passed examinations in. the various subjects. A blood- 
grouping program was started early in 1943 so that compatible donors might be 
obtained with the least possible delay in emergencies. 


The Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society.—The Canadian 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Society was incorporated in 1948 for the purpose of 
reducing morbidity and mortality from arthritic and rheumatic diseases. Its 
objectives include the raising of funds to support research, for the education of 
protessional personnel and of the general public, and for the promotion and organi- 
zation of treatment facilities. The Society’s plans to organize divisions in all 
provinces had been implemented by the end of 1949 in British Columbia, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. In that year also the pilot scheme of the 
Society, covering out-patient diagnostic service, in-patient care and mobile unit, 
was set up in British Columbia. The diagnostic service is supplied through 
arthritis clinics and a mobile unit which brings treatment facilities to those unable 
to leave home. A Medical Advisory Board composed of leading physicians, surgeons 


and scientists advises on the research program, professional education and public 
relations. 


The National Cancer Institute of Canada.—The National Cancer Institute 
was incorporated in 1947 for the purpose of correlating cancer control activity in 
Canada and of establishing and maintaining cancer research. Its program includes 
the sponsorship of research projects through grants-in-aid and fellowships, pro- 
fessional education, the co-ordination of provincial cancer control programs and 
the operation of the Canadian Tumour Registry at Ottawa. The Canadian Tumour 
Registry utilizes the technical facilities of the Laboratory of Hygiene of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare to diagnose unusual tumours and to act as 
a central tumour library. The Institute has advisory committees on radiation 
therapy and on records and statistics. 


The Canadian Cancer Society.—This Society, incorporated in 1938, works under 
a joint director with, and acts as a fund-raising body for, the National Cancer 
Institute. The Society has branch divisions in nine provinces and these provide 
services particularly in the fields of lay education and welfare. The services vary 
from province to province but include assistance from social-service workers, 
provision of free cancer dressings and medicines, of nursing care, of transportation 
and living accommodation. 


The Canadian Tuberculosis Association.—The Association, which was 
founded in 1900, is active in fund-raising for the purpose of educating the general 
public in tuberculosis prevention and of sponsoring services for the tuberculous. 
Services are provided through provincial branches ; the Saskatchewan branch 
operates the provincial tuberculosis control program in that province. In several 
provinces services include assistance in the diagnosis, treatment and rehabilitation 
of the tuberculous through the employment of teachers of vocational and academic 
subjects, the operation of mobile X-ray units and generally through co-operation 
in tuberculosis control programs of provincial health departments. 
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‘The Canadian Mental Health Association.—The Canadian Mental Health 
Association operated between the years 1918 and 1950 as the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. The Committee worked for the conservation of mental 
health and the prevention of mental disorders; it has studied mental health con- 
ditions in Canada and has sponsored mental health projects such as a teacher- 
training course designed to provide liaison officers between the school and the 
mental health clinics, and a psychiatric centre for work with social agencies in the 
community.. The Association is. continuing and expanding the interests of the 
Committee, through the formation of provincial branches to make consultative 
and educational services more immediately available to the whole population. 


_ Other National Health Organizations.—Additional voluntary agencies 
are engaged in a variety of health activities including financial support and operation 
of educational programs, research and training, and the provision of treatment. 
These activities may be directed towards the general public. or towards specific 
categories of ill or disabled persons, such as the paraplegics. Some organizations, 
such as those dealing with the blind and the deaf, are interested in the welfare as 
well as the health problems of the groups served. Organizations of professional 
medical and related personnel, in particular of public health personnel, assist in the 
development of agencies and in guiding their activities. 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure}.—-The system under which justice 
is administered in a State is never rigid. This is neither expedient nor indeed possible. 
The judicial system must grow and adapt itself to the requirements of the people. 
and the exact limits of the powers of the federal and provincial legislative bodies 
have required and will still require added definition by the courts. 


The exclusive legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to 
criminal law throughout Canada. This law is based on the common law of England 
built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages and later of 
principles enunciated by generations of judges and introduced into Canada. as 
regards criminal law, by Royal Proclamation, 1763. - 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist to-day are based upon the 
British North America Act of 1867. Section 91 provides that “the exclusive legis- 
lative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to... the criminal law, except 
the constitution of courts of criminal jurisdiction, but including the procedure in 
criminal matters”. In each province (Sect. 92, ss. 14), the legislature may, exclu- 
sively, make laws in relation to “the administration of justice in the province, 
including the constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts. both 
of civil and of criminal jurisdiction and including procedure in civil matters in those 
courts’. The Parliament of Canada may, however (Sect. 101), establish any addi- 
tional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. 


It is frequently difficult to distinguish between ‘“‘law” and “procedure”. Proce- 
dure may be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts, but 
in a wider sense it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising out 
of any given set of facts. 


The mass of statutes resulting from the fact that, prior to Confederation, each 
province had its own criminal jurisprudence caused great and increasing incon- 
venience. This led to the adoption of various consolidatiun Acts, the chief of which 
are the Criminal Law and Amendment Acts of 1869 and the Criminal Procedure 


* Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health and 
Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
} Revised by F. P. Varcoe, Deputy Minister, Department of Justice. 
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Act of 1886. These Acts dealt exhaustively with procedure in respect of indictable 
and non-indictable offences, jurisdiction of justices of the peace, juvenile offenders, 
speedy trials, criminal law, schedules and forms, etc. 


In the meantime various efforts had been made in England for the reduction of 
the criminal law of that country into the form of a code, culminating in a draft code, 
submitted to the Imperial House of Commons in 1880. The question then arose as 
to the desirability of codifying the Canadian law. Objections were raised that 
_ codification would arrest the development of the law and its gradual adaptation to 
the habits and wants of the community, and would substitute a fixed, inelastic 
system for one which possessed the power of adjustment to circumstances. The 
advantages of a codification of the law of crimes were finally so manifest that a Bill 
founded on the English draft code of 1880, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, 
_ Burbidge’s Digest of the Canadian Criminal Law, and on the Canadian statutory 
law, and introduced by the then Minister of Justice, Sir John Thompson, passed 
both Houses and became law July 1, 1893. 


Crimes were formerly divided into two main classes: felonies and misdemeanours. 
A felony was a crime involving forfeiture of property and of civil rights. The Code 
abolished this distinction and classified offences as indictable and non-indictable. 
The term ‘indictable’? means an offence which is triable on an indictment, that is 
- to say the legal process by which a bill of indictment is preferred to, and presented 
by, a grand jury. An indictment differs from an information which rests only on 
presentation by the prosecuting authority, and properly from a presentment, which 
is an accusation originating with the grand jury. The word is sometimes loosely 
used, however, to include an information or presentment or both. Many cases of 
indictable offences’ are proceeded with, without a formal indictment. Furthermore, 
certain cases triable on indictment may also be disposed of summarily by a magis- 
trate, according to the severity or circumstances of the cases. 


Non-indictable offences include cases usually dealt with summarily by police 
magistrates under Part XV of the Criminal Code, and comprise breaches of municipal 
regulations and other minor offences. 


According to the provisions of the Code, indictable offences are triable by jury 
but, in cases other than those listed below, the accused is accorded the right of 
election whether he be tried by jury, or before a judge without the intervention of a 
jury under Part XVIII of the Criminal Code, or before a magistrate under Part XVI 
of the Criminal Code. The jurisdiction of the magistrate is absolute, however, in 
certain cases and does not depend on the consent of the accused. Cases triable by 
jury without the consent of the accused are: treason, treasonable offences, assaults 
on the King, mutiny, unlawfully obtaining and communicating official information, 
taking of oath to commit certain crimes, seditious offences, libels on foreign sovereigns, 
piracy, corruption of officers employed in prosecuting offenders, frauds on the 
Government, breach of trust of public officers, municipal corruption, selling of 
appointments to any office, murder, attempt to murder, conspiracy to murder, 
accessory after the fact to murder, manslaughter, rape, attempt to commit rape, 
defamatory libel, combination in restraint of trade, for conspiring or attempting to 
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commit, or being accessory after the fact to any of the above offences, also for 
bribery or undue influence, personation or other corrupt practice under the Dominion 
Elections Act. Also, where an offence is punishable with imprisonment for a period 
exceeding five years the Attorney General may require the charge to be tried by a 


jury. 


In the Province of Quebec a district magistrate has powers extending beyond 
those of a magistrate in any other province. He has the same jurisdiction as a 
county court judge in Ontario, and disposes of cases under Part XVIII of the 
Criminal Code, whereas the jurisdiction of the magistrates of other provinces extends 
only to Parts XV and XVI of the Criminal Code. 


Capital cases for the first twelve or fifteen years after Confederation included, 
besides murders, death sentences for attempts at murder, piracy, treason, levying 
war, rape and carnally knowing and abusing any girl under the age of ten years. 
The list of capital offences is now: levying war, murder, piracy in cases of violence, 
rape, and treason. This is a drastic modification in the Code from that which ob- 
tained a century and a half ago. In 1764, according to Blackstone, there were in 
England 160 capital offences on the Statute Book. It is stated that there was a 
strong feeling against the accompanying wholesale hangings and that judges and 
juries resorted to all sorts of subterfuges to evade the letter of the law. The work 
of practical reform and modification was slow, however, owing to the opposition of 
the House of Lords, but the days of the indiscriminate infliction of capital punish- 
ment ended with the passage of the Reform Bill in 1832, at which time forty kinds 
of forgery and many less serious offences were still capital crimes. 


The statistics presented in this Chapter are collected directly from the criminal 
courts in the different judicial districts throughout Canada. There are 150 such 
districts divided by provinces as follows: Prince Edward Island 3, Nova Scotia 7, 
New Brunswick 15, Quebec 28, Ontario 48, Manitoba 6, Saskatchewan 21, Alberta 
12, British Columbia 8, Yukon 1 and the Northwest Territories 1. 


PART I.—OFFENCES OF ADULTS 
Section 1.—Total Offences 


The number of charges against adult offenders dealt with by the courts in the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1948, was 924,711 as compared with 803,139 in 1947. Charges 
for indictable offences showed an encouraging decrease from 50,681 in 1947 to 48,066 
in 1948, but those for non-indictable offences increased from 752,458 to 876,645 in 
the same comparison. 


As a consequence of the fewer charges for indictable offences, convictions in 
this class were also lower by almost 6 p.c., while convictions for non-indictable 
offences were higher by about 17 p.c. as compared with 1947. The increase in con- 
victions for all offences amounted to 15 p.c. 


An analysis of total convictions per 1,000 estimated population 16 years of age 
or over shows that Ontario had the highest ratio in 1948 with 147-4, followed by 
British Columbia with 109-9 and Manitoba with 103-6. 
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1.—Total Convictions of Adults and Ratios per 1,000 Population 16 Years of Age 
or Over, by Provinces, 1944-48 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Province or Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
Territory Convic-| to Convic-| to Convic-| to Convic-| to Convic-| _ to 
tions Popu- | tions | Popu- | tions | Popu- | tions | Popu- | tions Popu- 
lation lation lation lation lation 
No No No. No No 
PB. Island. <..... 1,549 24-9 1,625 25-8] 3,035 47-2 | 2,988 46-9 | 2,823 45-6 
Nova Scotia..... 10, 542 25-0 | 11,902 27-9 | 15,176 36-2 | 13,862 382-7 | 15,249 35-6 
New Brunswick..| 10,843 35-5 | 11,066 35-8 | 15,417 48-8 | 15,565 48-6 | 13,359 41-0 
Quebec.......... 156,979 67-4 |168,172 70-9 |185,574 77-1 |196, 114 79-9 |236, 678 94-7 
ONTATIO’N. = 55. TS: 217,051 74-1 |227,000 76-5 1375, 533 123-9 |427,512 | 138-8 |463,616 147-4 
Manitoba... 25... 25, 022 47-1 | 25,337 47-4 | 38,848 74-3 | 49,978 93-7 | 55,990 103-6 
- Saskatchewan....| 9,862 16-8 | 11,200 18-9 | 16,488 28-6 | 17,435 29-9 | 17,225 29-2 
PATIOTLA Ask. ac. : 15,114 26-4 | 14,777 25-5 | 19,815 35-5 | 22,546 39-7 | 23,210 40-0 
British Columbia] 25,284 35-7 | 26,367 36-8 | 36,119 47-7 | 49,710 63-6 | 89,375 109-9 
Totals!...... 472,746 55-9 |497,446 58-2 |706,005 81-6 |795, 705 90-3 |917,525 102-1 
Yukon and 
EVV iok svcttees 492 437 606 809 752 


Canada..... 473,238 .-. {497,883 --- |706,611 .-. |796,514 ee | 918,277 


1 Nine provinces only; estimates of population 16 years of age or over are not available for Yukon and 


N.W.T 
‘Section 2.—Indictable Offences 


The main interest in criminal statistics is concerned with the more serious 
offences. While such offences are much less numerous than non-indictable offences, 
they are more important from the standpoint of protection of the person and of 
property. 

The highest number of convictions for indictable offences recorded in any one 
year was 48,107 for 1939. The number for 1948 was 18 p.c. lower than that figure 


_ and was also the lowest for the intervening years with the exception of 1942, when 


many men were in the Armed Forces and out of the country. The only provinces 
to show increases in 1948 over 1947 were Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia. 


2.—Convictions for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for 1900-38 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1933 edition. 


Year | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon|N.W.T.|| Canada 


1939 268 | 1,635 | 1,107 | 10,804 | 19,804 | 3,220 | 3,450 | 4,087 | 3,701 7 24 || 48,107 
#940. 3.32 251 | 1,573 | 1,131 | 12,152 | 17,558 | 3,353 | 2,886 | 4,411 | 3,392 3 13 | 46,723 
1941.... 207 | 1,675 | 1,185 | 11,514 | 15,861 | 2,811 | 3,106 | 3,263 | 2,996 6 22 |) 42,646 
1942.... 205 | 1,646 | 1,063 | 10,269 | 15,070 | 2,419 | 2,621 | 3,193 | 2,792 5 26 || 39,309 
» 1943... 174 | 1,725 | 1,211 | 11,669 | 16,779 | 2,060 | 2,213 | 2,787 | 3,092 22 20 || 41,752 
1944... 262 | 1,782 | 1,310 | 10,386 | 17,613 | 2,420 | 2,074 | 3,164 | 3,418 71 11} 42,511 
1945... 231 | 2,116 | 1,248 | 9,592 | 17,287 | 2,517 | 2,204 | 3,201 | 3,480 84 5 || 41,965 
1946....] 320 | 2,261 | 1,492 | 8,578 | 21,379 | 2,834 | 2,503 | 3,526 | 3,916 81 49 || 46,939 
1047... 177 | 1,843 | 1,468 | 7,279 | 20,178 | 2,808 | 2,172 | 3,850 | 4,125 102 54 || 44,056 
1948.... 127 | 1,550 | 1.170 | 8,176 | 17,705 | 3,207 | 1,737 | 3,462 | 4,369 84 45 || 41,632 


Indictable lanes are divided into six classes as shown in Table 3. For Class 


_I, which covers crimes against the person, the figures are not large but the offences 


are serious. Convictions in this class showed a decrease in 1948 as compared with 
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ADULT CONVICTIONS FOR INDICTABLE OFFENCES 
BY CERTAIN CLASSES , 1934-48 
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1947, the greater part of which was accounted for by fewer convictions for non- 
support and desertion, probably due to the fact that Family Courts handled many 
of these cases summarily rather than on indictment. 


Classes II, III, IV and V each showed an increase in convictions over 1947. In 
Class III convictions for false pretences increased, but the figure was affected by 
multiple convictions; 1,626 persons had 3,667 convictions and 500 of these had an 
average of five convictions each. Fewer cases of car theft partly accounted for the 
decrease in thefts. However, the indications are that, to avoid the heavy penalty | 
of not less than one year in gaol for theft of a motor-vehicle, the charge of “taking 
a car without the owner’s consent” was resorted to, convictions for the latter offence 
increasing from 167 in 1947 to 823 in 1948. Offences against the currency (Class V) 
were also affected by multiple convictions; there were fewer persons with more con- 
victions than in 1947. 


Convictions for miscellaneous offences (Class VI) were 16 p.c. lower than in 
1947. There were fewer convictions for driving offences but the decrease in convic- 
tions on indictment for driving a car while drunk is rather misleading since 504 
cases were tried as summary convictions. The drop in convictions under the Opium 
and Narcotic Drug Act was the first since 1943. Of these, 83 p.c. were against 
Canadians, 6 p.c. were against persons born in other Commonwealth countries, and 
5 p.c. against persons born in the United States. Most of the convictions were in 
British Columbia and Ontario. 
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3.—Convictions for Indictable Offences, by Classes, Years Ended Sept. 30, 
1947 and 1948 


Increase 
1947 1948 or 
Class and Offence Decrease 
| Convic- | Convic- Gone. 
Charges tions Charges tions tions 
No. No. No. No. p.c. 
Class I.— Offences against the Person— 
PR CUCELON we ete otite nuts ics 5 IE eas Wh et oe) See 18 10 30 25 +150-0 
Assault, common, aggravated and on police...... 6,713 5,462 6,186 4,929 — 9-8 
@ftences against females! ....2. 22.0. vit ieein.§ fe. 1,356 966 1, 247 875 — 9-4 
Manslauehter and Murder si... sen cue oe sem ye 184 Oe 191 67 — 8-2 
Attempted murder; shooting and wounding...... 148 93 180 131 + 40-9 
INOn-suppOLt, CeESerUlOni. .co5 cs oho aseismic un eue 997 841 465 339 — 59-7 
Other offences against the person..............-. 602 480 553 448 — 6:6 
PU OCAIS OA ASS OW rere cary ov ac rater o's wy orersralet ols 10,018 7,925 8,852 6,814 — 14-0 
Class I.—Offences against Property with 
Violence— 
EOL AT VT ANC TOD WCTNE sari cca ce rcteleve oie cxsielorere Vo er= 6,022 5,304 6,176 5, 541 + 4:5 
Motalss Class Uses cascas fe sais ca see tee os 6,022 5,304 6,176 5,541 + 4-5 
Class I11.— Offences against Property without 
Violence— 
Fraud, embezzlement and false pretences......... 3, 829 3,561 4,365 3,933 + 10-4 
RVecer vine Stolen) GOOUS i. scels.s Hades os estes ee seeks 1, 858 1,378 1, 923 1, 463 + 6-2 
PRADO LURE ee eS hes oh jokes SU ENE Waites Sea ses 13,778 12,172 13, 257 11,719 — 3-7 
Motals, Class DL. 25 cee on Mon ene eee ais 19,465 17,111 19,545 17,115 + -- 
Class IV.—Malicious Offences against Property— 
ARTIS SF oes borg ig De ES OOD EOD meee more E 68 45 124 105 +133 -3 
Malicious damage to property..............2205- ibanlyg! 991 1,101 945 — 4:6 
MDGCOISS CLASS TV io oo ee a, ee aes ct 1,239 1,036 1,225 1,050 + 1-4 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences against 
the Currency— 
Wiencesmrainst:CUITeNCY:, «cs sacs ays us cee nn 8 8 15 14 + 75-0 
Forgery and uttering forged documents.......... 1,811 ee 2,036 1,974 + 11-4 
Motals:-ClassoVe oo es aaens cece ees eee: 1,819 1,780 2,051 1,988 + 11-7 
Class VI.—Other Offences not Included in the 
Foregoing Classes— 
Wangerous or reckless GriViNg. ..... 2. sss see ee ats 2,436 2,066 2,143 1,842 — 10-8 
Wrivimolear while (runkKs.2 1 0c. Mees Olea = agellere- 2,091 1,825 1, 746 1,481 — 18-8 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, offences against. . 400 341 363 316 — 7:3 
crm pling and lotteries. strc +c. cee ae eta ahs 1,141 1,081 1,060 990 — 8-4 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates.............. 432 396 321 285 — 28-0 
WODTRTG TER: ees PaO pak aaa el Oe ae a ae 5,618 5,191 4,584 4,210 — 18-9 
Toetals,- Class: Vibe eso: ins Scones crosswise 12,118 10,900 10,217 9,124 — 16-3 
Grands otals ss cracdie cine at ote cine eee es 50,681 44,056 48,066 41,632 — 5:5 


1 Offences against females include the following crimes: abortion, assault against females, assault 
against wife, indecent assault, carnal knowledge, incest, procuration, rape, attempted rape, seduction and 
wife desertion, 

Table 4 classifies indictable offences by occupation, sex, marital status, educa- 
tional status, age, birthplace, religion and residence. In 1948 almost 78 p.c. of these 
convictions were against persons who had not gone beyond elementary school grades 
in their education; over 55 p.c. were against persons between 21 and 40 years of age 
and 19 p.c. against persons over 40; 81 p.c. were against dwellers in urban districts; 
and 88 p.c. were against Canadian-born persons. 
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4.—Convictions for Indictable Offences, Classified by Occupation, Sex, Marital Status, 


Birthplace, etc., of Person Convicted, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1947 and 1948 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 


Item 1947 1948 
No. No. 
Type of Occupation— 
IN orieultureyes ean eee oe DsPatl A OA aes 
Armed Services............ yo ete 334 210 
Clerical en a ee eee 1,245 1,298 
Commerciale os.icc eo ok St917H— 3.210 
Constructionsqasny4eeen are 2,341 2,807 
Finance and insurance........... 36 74 
Fishing and trapping............ BO0 402 
Tra boursi Sane 2S ere bot 17,056 | 16,090 
Logging and lumbering.......... 754 786 
Manulacturino en. te ee 3,019 2,809 
Mining and quarrying........... 632 706 
Service— 
Domesticas voces 1,915 1,958 
Personalloninde ec cena 1,450 1,976 
‘Professionale.< es arene ter 304 318 
Pilb lice o Bete ee ert 140 160 
Recreational ae aes 161 136 
Students. sea eis eee 754 688 
Transportation and communica- 
tiONS AT. Oe eR eee re 3,320 3,494 
Unemployed and retired........ {GSS3alnmele O19 
INOt given: pee 2. een ie 2,763 | 1,146 
ROUals ee ene ee 44,056 | 41,632 
Sex— 
Males s.cret ee ok eee es 41,003 | 38,633 
Females: oe t4 25 acer ee 3, 053 2,999 
Marital Status— 
Single: oSeiay 7s 2 eae ee 2 S, 22,579 | 22,389 
Marricd eae atate tree ree 17,794 | 16,977 
WidOwede meee c Deets wens meh 490 436 
TDIVOnCed 23 otis renee ee ee 75 196 
INotigiven. ths. heen vee 3,118 1,634 


Educational Status— 
Unable to read or write......... 


Elementary. . 
High school. . 


Superior...... 
Not given.... 


Age— 


Ce re 


ee ey 


Ce 


Ce ee 


16 years and under 21........... 
21 years and under 40........... 
40; yEars'0L0 Ver. m2. Sate ane 


Not given.... 
Birthplace— 


UNSC et ned pe 


Canadas 
KUGOpe sla ne 


ee 


evele ac ee 0 916. 6)8 e:0)9 6/6 « 


Cee ee 


o)s''e,'e'\a, sa 8.6 se © 618 16 


Other foreign countries.......... 


Not given.... 


Religious Denomination— 


Anglican...... 
Baptisteesncse 


2) 


ee ea oitexe Gus. dees 6 6.6 sue 


wis (ei'4ie Nels) elejele eso) shese 


Presbyteriane-n. sete eer eee 


Protestant.... 


No religion... 


Not given.... 


Residence— 


i 


CC ee) 


ON eM ig aC at Cy SCC RO oe) CS 


1947 


ADULT CONVICTIONS FOR INDICTABLE OFFENCES 
BY SEX, 1934-48 


1934 1935 


1948 


—————————————————  — | | ee Ef 
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Convictions of Females.—There were fewer convictions of females for 
indictable offences in 1948 than in any other of the past 20 years. As compared 
with 1947, the only provinces reporting appreciable increases were Quebec and 
Manitoba. Ontario showed the most marked numerical decrease though New Bruns- 
wick and British Columbia each had a greater percentage decrease. 


5.—Convictions of Females for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1944-48 


Percentages of 
; : Numbers of Convictions Females Convicted 
Province or Territory to Total Convictions 


1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 |] 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


Prince Edward Island........... 20 12 6 1 2-7-6} 5:2) 1-9 | 0-6] 1°6 
MGI SCOLIS seh eaitioss 6 datas aoe 94 89 69 61 62 5:3 4-2 3-1 3°3 4-0 
INew, STUNS WICKS « s,..cs0 oes oe e's 126 75 70 67 51 9-6 6-0 4-7 4-6 4-4 
RUNS SSO ee een ca ao race emcees Gale 1,574 783 620 433 551 || 15-2 8-2 7:2 5-9 6-7 
CALIO. hae Soca eee MES Tee 1,251 | 1,296 | 1,388 | 1,481 | 1,295 7-1 7-5 6-5 7:3 7°3 
PMPATIUG OL epee cos otras ote tr cea al ova: 241 199 241 294 387 || 10-2 7-9 8-5 | 10-5 | 12-1 
Saskatchewan....... ae Tee. 166 168 180 152 142} 8-0] 7-6] 7:2 | 7:0) 8-2 
PRAISOLED os teenie OR cP elec states 258 281 229 246 243 8-2 8-8 6:5 6-4 7-0 
ratish: Colum Dias vice scory wccictors- ns 372 369 353 314 262 || 10-9 | 10-6 9-0 7:6 6-0 
BYATICON PARTIC INOW ok soins ajsupus ele cqueess 2 3 12 4 4 2:4 3:4 9-2 2°6 3-1 

Canada mean k vate 4,104 | 3,275 | 3,168 | 3,053 | 2,999 | 9-7 | 7-81 681 6-91 7-2 


Multiple Convictions.—The total number of convictions for any one year 
must not be confused with the total number of persons convicted for the same period 
since persons tried for indictable offences are, in many cases, convicted for more 
than one offence at the same trial. The trend of such multiple convictions is of 
value to students of sociology. They occur more often in cases of forgery and 
uttering, false pretences, theft, receiving stolen goods, burglary and robbery. 


6.—Persons Convicted of more than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared 
with Persons Convicted of One Offence, Years Ended Sept. 36, 1944-48 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
No No No. No No 
Persons Convicted of—. 

Ge NAT TNESIn. ered a SRO Oey an BOIS BOOTS SECON 2,248 2,155 2,387 2,364 2, 260 
SM ne a Ee hee AES eee eee 617 597 627 646 590 
4 ON ls uk Sip Ret G PRR LE ORE SRE ree ae 261 293 304 308 BBY) 
5 Ct a aan ae ae A ai RE et rr ee 134 136 129 157 154 
6 Hoes Ve Seg Le eas en Oey AS Ae Cee ree we 103 112 111 111 98 
7 he Sd Hee Sh iat Crees RON Te ae a eh A Ae 55 60 68 46 56 
8 Sea NER te Ree RCE SMe rate halle ue PMC 50 33 51 47 47 
9 Ste Pe ORME Oi coupe) MEE oat ON cals a reels 22 34 34 41 42 
10 Se ee ened Re Ree Sta NAW 1 oh SBD A eel bod SR 20 17 17 26 |: 27 
PASE OLOU OTL EM COS Gate reais cin ohare ere wvenonat ens evansrcheniecs 47 50 73 83 93 
PANO GNCESIOR OME 2c cel erie ol tie frae de lee alec 11 11 16 33 25 
Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence... 3,568 3,498 3,817 3,862 3,724 
Totals, Convicted of One Offence.............. 31,716 31,097 34, 886 SUeial 28,959 
Grand: Totals: 5. 5s ro 39,284 34,595 38,703 35,133 32,683 


Acquittals in Relation to Convictions and Recidivism.—The ratio of 
acquittals to convictions for indictable offences for the period 1944-48 averaged 
13 p.c. The percentage varied greatly as between the provinces. In 1948, Nova 
Scotia showed the highest percentage of acquittals with Ontario second and Quebec 
third; New Brunswick had the lowest percentage. 

The ratio of repeaters was higher in 1948 than for any of the past five years. 
In 1947, the percentage of second and repeated convictions was 36 while in 1948 it 
was 39 p.c. In these statistics, a person is considered a second offender or repeater 
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if convicted of two crimes or more, even though there may be only one court hearing. 
This tends to exaggerate the problem of recidivism, and it should be recognized that 
the number of convictions is affected by multiple convictions. 


7.—Charges, Acquittals and Convictions respecting Indictable Offences, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1944-48 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

No No No. No No 
GHATTOS. ca Ee eee re uh ck, aoe a et ee 48, 624 48, 263 53,959 50, 681 48,066 
ACG NINEEAS ora eee eet AE creck Ree. MaRS 6,072 6, 257 6, 983 6,578 6, 403 
Persons detained for insanity...............2..000- 41 41 37 47 31 
CON MICLIONS ae carne Sit ices). ris Me OR oe 42,511 41,965 46,939 44,056 41, 632 
Males Sette aoe ack. enter hae), CT tame ACME 38,407 38,690 43,771 41,003 | 38,633 
Femalesty sibs 20k os dele ot oe ee ee 4,104 Bi as 3,168 3,053 2,999 
Hirst CONVICtIONS. 1 poet Mee ee wee ee en 29,016 28 , 832 31,708 28,329 25,400 
SECONGICONVICLIONSE Ee eee arene eee ee: 4,437 4,322 4,854 4,908 4,608 
veibera Ledeconvachlonsn es ee eee eee 9,058 8,811 10,377 10,819 11,624 


8.—Charges, Convictions and Percentages of Acquittals respecting Indictable 
Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1947 and 1948 


1947 1948 


Province. or’ ferritory 9 = ——— a a 
Charges |Convictions| Acquittals | Charges | Convictions] Acquittals 


No No p.c. No No p.c 

Prince Edward Island...... 186 177 4-8 136 127 6-6 
INGVENSCOULa nen ee eee Orso 1, 843 13-7 1,937 1,550 20-0 
New Brunswick............ 1,554 1,468 5-5 1220) 1,170 4-1 
Quebetata . co. eee 8,448 7,279 13-8 9,336 8,176 12-4 
Ontariogna ear thy Sees! 24,125 20,178 16-4 21,382 17,705 17-2 
HAMiCOba a. ee eee eee 8, 023 2,808 7-1 3,453 3,207 7-1 
Saskatchewan ee: sean 2,326 Pac IVT 6-6 TESTE eon 7-2 
Alberta tes at ein at comes 4,089 3,850 5:8 3,699 3,462 6-4 
Britishi@olumbraseee eee 4,635 4,125 11-0 4,895 4,369 10-7 
Yukon and N.W.T.......... 160 156 Boks 137 129 5-8 
Canada............ 59,681 44,056 13-1 48,066 41,632 13-4 


Sentences.—The proportion of fines to other types of sentence has gradually 
lowered in each of the past five years; in 1944 it was 41 p.c. and in 1948, 30 p.c.; 
as a consequence, commitments to gaol increased each year during the same period 
from 37 p.c. in 1944 to 45 p.c. in 1948. Penitentiary sentences remained fairly con- 
stant at 7 p.c. with a slight increase to 9 p.c. in 1948, and suspended sentences were 
about 15 p.c. of the total each year. 


9.—Sentences for Indictable Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1944-48 


Sentence 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
No No No. No No 
Optionot fineeesee.. 2... (20 eos: os a a ee 17,367 16,900 18,789 15,077 12,680 
Gaol— 
Under one wear icc. essiehw ioxies a+ bo te te eset 11,134 11,189 12,747 13 ,004 12,926 
One VERIO OVer nit eee oie, coals Yulee EA 1,569 1,664 1,976 2,157 2,460 
Reformmatory ata take i ea ee. See 3,038 2,912 3,138 3,349 9,200 
Penitentiary— 
Dwo.yeats angumden GVves., 3. 6sc.abs ved. hea? 2,594 2,389 2,874 2,763 3,134 
iV ehYCArS OM OV ELM, Mr a eck seen ee ee ee 426 559 708 417 725 
Bt Co Re pp ae Sar koe 8) Tek LN ae RTA ln Se 4 6 2 8 5 es 
Death X's, Acree rere a er tt es epee rate y Aes 14 17 32 18 19 
Suspended sentence or other disposition............ 6,363 6,333 6 , 667 7,266 6, 452 


| | | | 


f KIEL eee ee 42,511 41,965 46,939 44,056 41,632 
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10.—Sentences for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, 1948 


Sentence P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Scere Canada 
.W.T. 


Option of fine..... 59 463 438 | 2,308 | 5,054 865 571 | 1,099 | 1,788 35 || 12,680 
Gaol— 
Under one year.. 34 531 399 | 3,026 | 4,895 800 759 | 1,210 | 1,204 68 || 12,926 
One year or over. t 22 8 672 §32 349 154 360 356 3 2,460 
Reformatory.... 1 6 11 96 | 2,765 78 10 11 255 _— 3.,233 
_ Penitentiary— : 
Two years and 
under five..... 8 171 112 859 | 1,044 267 43 371 243 16 3,134 
Five years or 
ORAS PAI 1 9 2 193 113 249 3 9 146 —_ 725 
MOONE cae. ci. telasrs — — — 2 — o- — — — 
WDentlive ts sicc ei si. — _— _ 4 10 3 J 1 _— — 19 
Suspended sentence} 
or other disposi- 
RIOU Ene cle oes 20 348 200 | 1,017 | 3,290 596 196 401 377 7 6,452 
Totals........ 127 | 1,550 | 1,170 | 8,176 |17,705 | 3,207 | 1,737 | 3,462 | 4,369 129 || 41,632 


Section 3.—Non-Indictable @iences 


The statistics of this Section relate to non-indictable offences of adults disposed 
of by Police Magistrates or other Justices of the Peace, under authority of the 
Summary Convictions Act. Such convictions increased nearly 17 p.c. in 1948 as 
compared with 1947, and were the highest on record. Increases were general in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and in the Northwest 
Territories. 


-11.—Convictions for Non-Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 
1939-48 


Norre.—Figures for 1900-38 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1933 edition. 


Year |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.|| Canada 


No. | No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1939. .| 1,293] 7,503] 5,095) 91,607} 247,609} 31,467} 8,147} 13,816) 21,881 89 101}) 428,608 
1940. .| 1,237] 9,138] 6,213] 93,965] 267,166} 31,018} 9,276} 14,702) 23,190 98 106}| 456, 109 
1941..| 1,664]10,254] 7,703) 152,330] 288,874} 32,481) 10,499} 15,484 28,096 80 141)| 547,556 
1942. .| 1,521/10,386] 8,170] 195,672] 285,240) 32,209} 8,541) 14,543) 24,905 86 91}) 581,364 
1943. .| 1,033] 8,857] 7,619] 181,425} 204,227} 21,986} 7,810) 11,598) 20,510 145 105|| 465,315 
1944. .| 1,287] 8,760] 9,533] 146,593} 199,938} 22,602} 7,788} 11,950) 21,866 336 74|| 430,727 
1945. .| 1,394] 9,786] 9,818] 158,580} 209,713} 22,820) 8,996) 11,576) 22,887 312 36]| 455,918 


1946. .| 2,715|12,915|13,925} 176,996) 354,154] 36,014) 13,985} 16,289} 32,203) _ 234 242\) 659,672 
1947. .| 2,806}12,019)14,097] 188,835} 407,334) 47,170) 15,263} 18,696} 45,585 328 325} 752,458 
1948. .| 2,696/13,699|12,189} 228,502] 445,911} 52,783) 15,488) 19,748) 85,006 385 238|| 876,645 


It should, however, be remembered that, while the Criminal Code undergoes 
little change over a period of time, the figures for summary convictions are greatly 
influenced by the customs of the people and by the application and degree of enforce- 
ment of municipal regulations. 
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Jn Table 12, appreciable decreases are indicated in certain types of non- 
indictable offences in recent years. For instance, “exercising various callings without 
licence” has decreased steadily during the past three years. Summary convictions 
for offences against gambling Acts were only one-third of the number in 1944. 
Possession of a radio without licence decreased somewhat in 1948 as compared with 
1947 but was still high as compared with 1944. The sharp decrease in convictions 
for vagrancy in 1948 was probably accounted for by the increase in convictions for 
disturbing the peace. 


On the other side of the picture, convictions against bawdy-house frequenters 
jumped from 373 in 1947 to 1,111 in 1948, the highest since 1943. This increase was 
almost entirely recorded in the Province of Quebec. As mentioned on pp. 259-60, 
many cases of non-support and neglecting children are now tried in the Family or 
Domestic Courts as summary convictions rather than on indictment. As a result, 
summary convictions for this offence increased by 55 p.c. in 1948 over 1947. Breaches 
of municipal by-laws have grown steadily during the past five years, being 75 p.c. 
higher in 1948 than in 1944. Breaches of the Game and Fishing Acts also increased 
91 p.c. in the five-year period and breaches of the Lord’s Day Act and the Railway 
Acts by over 50 p.c. each. 


12.—Convictions for Non-Indictable Offences, by Types, Years Ended Sept. 30, 


1944-48 
Increase 
or 
Offence 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 BD ockeisa 
1947-48 
No No No No. No No 
Assaults COMMON) 2... cae asec eee 3,248 3,887 4,640 4,543 4,416 —127 
Disturbing thes perces:.)... eek ones: 2,241 2,000 2,399 4,438 7,544 +3,106 
run kenniess ips ccs. een ae 41,521 46,745 64,076 70, 868 70, 542 —326 
Loose, idle and disorderly conduct...... 4,883 6, 623 6,751 4,210 1 Ae 
VOT ANC Vice Se role eter ce ate te eee ee 9,200 7,679 15,212 11,694 9,051 —2,643 
Damagewo property. mace eae ae mt ol) 1,560 1,661 1,544 T5387 —= 7. 
Gambling Acts, offences against......... 16, 283 16, 626 8, 254 6,215 DROS +308 
Bawdy houses (frequenting)............. 634 802 591 373 vei Er Al +738 
Non-support and neglecting children..... 2,442 3,148 8,359 2,928 4,524 +1, 596 
Contributing to delinquency............ 1,006 1,095 1,085 e212 1,272 +60 
Piraticerer wlati ons ea: ee aaa. ee 270,021 | 286,825 | 453,630 | 537,519 | 649,599 | +112,080 
Provincial and Federal Acts— 
Game and Fishing Acts............... 2,485 2,297 3,597 4,423 4,753 +330 
Indiana cine scheme nc keicd ee et ee 2 2 2 2 1,570 wa 
Liquor Control and Temperance Acts. 17,093 PP POR | 33,362 28,486 27,744 —742 
ordspDaywA Che. eee. oe eee ee 627 764 Sa GRY 1,428 +193 
Radio without a licence............... 7,194 7,534 10, 867 12,477 10, 693 —1,784 
RaiwayeACts 2.0 faa chpewtlan nee 782 671 1,346 1,586 Ipvso +149 
IREVenUS VLA WS ie es... oe ete ee ken Reavis « 1,058 1,656 2,179 2,430 2,690 +260 
Other provincial and federal Acts..... 7, 887 9,769 10, 529 15,610 23,006 +7,396 
Municipal by-laws, breaches of.......... 23 , 220 24,787 25,499 34,354 40,552 +6, 198 
Exercising various callings without licence Saool 1,074 3,266 2,096 1,178 —918 
@therotiences:..;..0es. espe fee 14,041 7,582 6,797 Onele eles +960 
Totalsyccrocte te ee 430,727 | 455,918 | 659,672 | 752,458 | 876,645 | +124,187 
1 Included with vagrancy. 2 Included with Liquor Control and Temperance Acts and drunken- 
ness. 


Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—Each year convictions for breaches of 
trafhe regulations constitute a greater proportion of the total convictions for non- 
indictable offences; in 1948 they amounted to 74 p.c. The 21 p.c. increase in con- 
victions for breaches of traffic regulations in 1948 over 1947 accounted to a great 
extent for the over-all increase in convictions for all non-indictable offences. 
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13.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Provinces, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1939-48 


Nots.—Figures for 1900-38 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1933 edition. 


; Yukon 
Year |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. and_ || Canada 
N.W.T. 
No No No No No No. No No No No No 
L9S9. cc. 191 | 1,725 725 51,858 | 193,815 | 24,732 3,055 5,397 | 11,403 3 |} 292,904 
BOQ) Se 5 co's 240 | 2,388 | 2,064 47,927 | 210,834 | 23,795 Byatsd bs 6,709 | 13,906 —_ 311,678 
CY: 530 | 2,444 | 2,314 73,367 | 231,823 | 26,092 5,625 8,253 | 18,784 2 || 369, 234 
1942.00... 3831 | 2,594 | 1,765 | 110,579 | 232,646 | 25,522 4,034 7,779 | 14,705 2 || 399,957 
NGA cs ses 209° |°2,772-) 1,722 82,884 | 152,557 | 16,074 2,961 4,745 | 10,628 21 |! 274,573 
OE ee 326 | 1,591 | 1,838 85,134 | 146,849 | 16,268 2,864 4,754 | 10,387 10 || 270,021 
Beef ece 157 | 1,359 | 2,211 | 100,708 | 149,903 | 14,886 2,838 8,774 | 10,985 4 || 286,825 
OSG: oc... 327 | 1,707 | 2,014 | 123,915 | 271,379 | 26,266 AR 5,574 | 17,193 2 || 453,630 
Ch eee 556 | 2,370 | 2,667 | 138,321 -) 315,412 | 36,526 6,141 7,476 | 28,043 7 || 537,519 
1948...... 393 | 4,607 | 2,469 | 174,021 | 352,253 | 41,074 6,300 7,984 | 60,493 5 || 649,599 


For the year 1948, Ontario, which had 43 p.c. of the registrations of motor- 
vehicles in Canada, had 54 p.c. of the total convictions for breaches of traffic 
regulations; Quebec in the same year had 17 p.c. of the motor-vehicles and 27 p.e. 
of the convictions. In interpreting the figures in this way, however, it should be 
pointed out that traffic regulations are by no means uniform throughout Canada 
and no account is taken of the differences in the degrees of urbanization in the 
provinces. Thus, the above two provinces have large urban centres, while in prov- 
inces with lower degrees of urbanization such as the Maritimes, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, convictions are low in proportion to the number of motor-vehicles 
registered. 


Convictions for Drunkenness and Offences against the Liquor Acts.— 
The 1947 and 1948 figures for such convictions are somewhat out of line with those 
for previous years, due to a change in method of compilation. The compilation, 
previously done by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was turned over in 1947 to 
the local court officials and now consists of the total number of convictions for each 
offence tabulated by the disposition of the case. Offences recorded against the 
Liquor Control Act include such infractions as the unlawful possession or the unlaw- - 
ful sale of liquor but exclude cases of drunkenness, a distinction that can be made 
more accurately by the local court officials. 


14.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1939-48 


Norre.—Figures for 1900-38 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1933 edition. 


Year |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon|N.W.T.||Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1939... 546 | 2,463 | 2,179 | 6,427 | 18,120 985 895 | 1,130 | 3,226 23 13 | 36,007 
ia 467 | 3,607 |} 2,515 | 6,986 | 17,823 | 1,527 580 | 1,271 | 3,004 21 25 |) 37,826 
et a 539 | 3,654 | 3,332 | 8,292 | 17,831 | 1,472 591 | 1,353 | 2,871 23 44) 40,002 
108200; :... 606 | 4,887 | 4,217 | 10,400 | 17,622 | 1,580 570 | 1,393 | 3,964 43 19 || 44,801 
1043S. 3. 332 | 2,380 | 3,489 | 10,363 | 17,482 | 1,885 778 | 1,462 |-4,055 51 15 || 42,292 
J a 395 | 2,068 | 4,292 | 8,843 | 17,258 | 1,451 864 | 1,539 | 4,744 54 13 || 41,521 
1945... 612 | 3,064 | 4,158 | 10,336 | 19,573 | 2,040 | 1,010 | 1,515 | 4,342 85 10 || 46,745 
O46)... 1,478 | 4,754 | 7,754 | 7,167 | 29,698 | 2,685 | 1,847 | 2,596 | 5,974 85 38 || 64,076 
ao 1,187 | 4,907 | 6,584 | 11,006 | 31,218 | 2,510 | 1,802 | 2,632 | 8,801 184 37 || 70,868 


PUR Bsis-5: a5 969 | 4,151 | 4,900 | 11,015 | 33,446 | 2,829 | 1,392 | 2,580 9,135 101 24 || 70,542 


63207—18} 
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Alcoholic liquors were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed 
hotels or licensed shops until the First World War. During that War prohibition was 
established generally but, in more recent years, the Provincial Governments have 
taken over the sale of liquors through liquor commissions. 


A possibile reason for the slight decrease in offences against the liquor Acts in 
1948 is the separate listing of breaches under the Indian Act, most of which have to 
do with liquor. Previous to 1948, such offences were compiled under the liquor Acts 
or under drunkenness. 

15.—Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts, by Provinces, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1939-48 


Norr.—Figures for 1900-38 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1933 edition. 


MG MEO INS PaNiasie Ih (ies Ont. | Man. | Sask. [ Alta. | B.C. | Yukon|N.W.T.|| Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1030 Rae 23 Oil alent Sik 619 2,423 §, 144 | 1,052 593 913 | 1,307 24 27 13,513 
19407. 05: 215 | 1,149 379 2,102 Deolic 997 927 831 903 37 34 12,946 
194 ts DANY | AA) 431 3,206 6,346 624 894 | 1,298 994 245. 28 15,369 
19495; 2" 188 | 1,323 477 3,037 6,901 | 1,130 982 | 1,294 | 1,508 24 34 16,898 
1943 exe 118 | 1,369 473 2,070 6,751 | 1,086 | 1,099 | 1,106 944 47 36 15,099 
1944755. 56 | 2,240 814 1,287 S,ooeLl 1.05% |) L010) 1,108) |) 1047 119 23 17,093 
19458. es 155 | 2,324 911 2,626, | 10,655 | 1,429.) 1,416 |, 454°) 2, 215 39 13 WO DRS 
194625 2-7 374 | 3,436 | 1,411 QZ 214) a, CLO 2 009 2600 Ie 2 ola al s2s10 15 ou 146 33,362 
1947..... Bees | DA ORY Le 1494912 Seo 2O Me 2s lL2eleonover ela iA 46 153 28, 486 
194 Spee oe GRA OES de wae! Le OOM Ses Olen Al nO lunes lol aaa ny AMM see 39 16: 27,744 


Convictions of Females.—The number of convictions against females for 
non-indictable offences has increased steadily each year since 1944, the increase in 
1948 over 1947 amounting to 50 p.c. Only two provinces, New Brunswick and 
Saskatchewan, recorded decreases in 1948 from the previous year. In British 
Columbia the number of convictions was more than doubled, though some 90 p.c. 
of this increase was due to infractions of traffic regulations. Ontario convictions 
increased by 62 p.c., Prince Edward Island by 51 p.c. and Nova Scotia by 22 p.c. 


Breaches of traffic regulations accounted for most of these convictions, number- 
ing 36,593 in 1948 as compared with 18,698 in 1947. Drunkenness came next with 
4,742, a small increase of 139 over 1947. Infractions of the hquor Acts showed a 
reduction from 1,524 in 1947 to 1,390 in 1948, and convictions recorded as vagrancy 
were down 33 p.c. Minor infractions of municipal by-laws accounted for almost 
7 p.c. of the total in 1948. 


16.—Convictions of Females for Non-Indictable Offences, by Provinces, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1944-48 


Percentages of 
: : Numbers of Convictions Convictions of Females 
Province or Territory to Total Convictions 


1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 || 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 1948 


iPBrincelaward island +. ee 69 82 124 43 65|| 5-7 5-9 4-6 1-5 2-5 
INOW AROCOLIA Senile eee eee 562 645 635 383 469], 6-8 6:6 4-9 3:2 3:5 
IN Waele GUNS CK te hoki eae orn ee 430}. 424 515 480} 348] 4-7] 4-3 BjOL/ || aia! 2-9 
QuebeC Astor eo Aa ee 5,299) 7,066] 6,974] 6,738] 6,803] 3-7 4-5 3-9 3°6 Ayayf 
Ontario tease cic haat Oe eee ee 10, 343/]10, 780}19, 804/20, 581133,360) 5-5 5-1 5:6 5-1 8-1 
IVEATILCOD Ape Ae tea tarcr: cok tare tad a epee 1,293] 1,211) 1,688) 1,715} 1,812] 6-1 5-3 4-1 3°6 3-6 
Packate heal weg is ch prseiee meee. ee 402 427 616 526 513) 5-4 4-7 4-4 3°5 3-4 
EAD Ct A tee RAT Etc. Tears ota ee 634 754 909| 1,057) 1,156) 5-6 6-5 5-6 5-7 6-2 
BritisneeokmDigereees ease oe eee 1,391] 1,907} 2,509) 2,936] 7,254] 6-8 8-3 7:8 6-4 9-3 
BYE UUCOMEATTCIMIN nV Vice teeta e ep ates, sh ee: 19 wy 31 49 76) 4-9 7:8 6:5 75> | 138°9 

Canad an sects oe saa 20, 442/28 323/33, 805) 34,508)51,856)| 5-0 5-1 | 5-1 4-6) 6-3 
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Section 4.—Appeals 


In the calendar year 1948, 12 p.c. of the appeals in indictable cases resulted in 
the convictions being quashed. Appeals were dismissed in 66 p.c. of the cases, and 
new trials were directed in 7 p.c. of the cases while 16 p.c. of the sentences were 
varied. In non-indictable cases 53 p.c. of the appeals were dismissed, 36 p.c. of the 
convictions were quashed and 11 p.c. of the sentences were varied. 


17.—Appeals in Indictable and Non-Indictable Cases, by Provinces, 1948 


Methods of Disposal 


Provi Court RiLcoeee | See N si 
rovince or Cour isposed o on- ew 
by Courts victions Dismissed Trial Sentonte 
Quashed Directed aE 
INDICTABLE CASES 
No. No No. No. No 
prince id ward Island... .:c5 2c... 25> 1 — — — 1 
INGA DS COULD tice cores holst ea wes wists Ss 0) —_ 7 1 1 
ING Was PUGS WICK iit g ticicie ee woialomis eh ets aiwne 9 il 6 — 2 
ATC DOG Reet. Sat oak choc es oe oleae wiess| See 74 13 54 2 5 
RO GATTO ele ean ited a uhe e ouizeke Me aheenotn bias 341 58 200 20 63 
iLO OAGEIEe rue tn cane woes olestittete okie es 33 2 24 1 6 
SENG HSE To ao 922 0 Mates ee ee 21 1 9 2 0) 
PMIIDOREM ERS cries oriole homes Usted oe 85 13 52 10 10 
Santis tay © OUT DIA Hine Fos ecto sihenes oe Shale oe 214 7 168 11 28 
Supreme Court of Canada..............- 12 — df 5 — 
PP OUAIS © oe ses. sb eire ye ieee 799 95 527 52 125 
NON-INDICTABLE CASES 
No. No. ] No. No. No 
Princevtidward Island:.....5.02.<es. 00h 34 8 12 1 13 
NOM ABS COLL Are teactas Sis. ohee wvere cca ane Eine ro 80 28 49 — 3 
DNs ES ETITIS WICK ee cach oe os ial es erekane's ore ease 13 5 7 — 1 
CYTE Ye OS GAS SRR TES et ae Sti tee ae 54 16 36 — 2 
RO GA TIO mer lace care ire clele Be bet gale Sore pers os 304 120 157 ae 27 
IAL aT) OF Se UR BRS Rogers © TA ey ok Sepa Ne ea CeCe 11 3 5 — 53. 
SATO MNEWAll are a reir crlknc, Gavia ts aoe trea 26 11 13 — 2 
AMIDST RD ieee, ah See eR aA ir 39 11 21 —_— 7 
Reraiishs@olumbianresacicte tere oec.csie «8 38 13 20 — 5 
YE Ci ae Ae rs Sie 599 215 320 1 63 


PART II.—OFFENCES OF YOUTHS 


Indictable Offences.—In 1948 more than one-third (40 p.c.) of all indictable 
crimes were committed by young people between the ages of 16 and 24 years. As 
this age group includes the most daring offenders and at the same time those most 
likely to profit by education and training, it seems worthwhile to give consideration | 
to it as distinct from the confirmed or older offenders groups.- Where proper segre- 
gation in reformatories and penitentiaries is possible young offenders will be found 
more often in the open reformatories or institutions conducted on the Borstal system. 


Offenders in this age group, although comprising only about 16 p.c. of total 
population over 16 years of age, were responsible in 1948 for 67 p.c. of the crimes of 
burglary and robbery, 45 p.c. of all cases of damage to property without violence 
and 49 p.c. of the malicious damage to property including arson. 
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1.—Convictions against Youthful Offenders for Indictable Offences, by Age Groups 
for each Class, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1946-48 


Numbers of Convictions 


Offence Totals, 
16-18 Years 19-20 Years 21-24 Years 16-24 Years, 
Inclusive 


Offences against the person........... 1946 366 19 456 SO Oa: 42 | 2,035 100 


Offences against property with 
VIOLENCE Ss Sse ee ee 1946 1,829 11 975 


Offences against property without 
VIOLENCE Stee See ect ee Ee 1946) )' 3,217 | 221 |) 15812 |. 167 | 25605 |. 234 | 7,634 622 


Malicious offences against property....1946 263 5 122}; — 241 8 626 13 
1947 183 5 110 3 202 5 495 13 
1948 203 8 103 8 183 7 489 . 23 


Forgery and offences against currency .1946 197 22 186 24 220 39 603 85 
1947 193 50 179 30, 356 69 728 156 
1948 117 10 209 67 369 49 695 126__ 


Othoeriofiencestaynirc: sane ee ee 1946 398 126 464 48 1, 230 189 2,092 363 


In 1948 as compared with 1947, convictions against young men of from 16 to 
24 years of age decreased in each class shown in Table 2, with the exception of 
“Other offences’. The small increase in that group was accounted for by more — 
convictions for dangerous and reckless driving and offences against public morals. 
On the other hand, convictions against females in the same age group increased in 
all but two of the classes shown. The largest increase was that of 25 p.c. for ‘offences 
against property without violence”, caused by more convictions for false pretences 
and theft. 


More convictions were recorded for theft than for any other offence and 925 
of the 6,014 thefts were of motor-vehicles. Such offences as the latter often lead to 
the more serious crimes of robbery and burglary, which were the next most frequent. 
Theft, too, is the most common cause for bringing young women before the courts 
on indictment, though with them theft of cars is almost negligible. Offences common 
to young males tend towards those requiring physical strength and daring but 
young women are given to offences that require mental agility and cunning, such as 
false pretences, forgery and uttering forged documents. 
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2.—Convictions against Youthful Offenders for Indictable Offences, Analysed by 
Classes and Sex, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1947 and 1948 


1947 1948 
Class and Offence — ee 
Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. 
Class I.—Offences against the Person— 
PR PDGUCTLOD A oe ole das he ew a lorie ci wMateay suai ahs — 10 3 
Assault, common and aggravated..............6+: 1,454 60 1,397 73 
Offences against females!. . oe ..5 00.4. ewee cee bee 233 a 207 5 
Manslaughter and murder. .......05....000e0eeees 22 1 20 1 
Attempted murder; shooting and wounding....... 22 4 pag 7 
Non-support, desertion and cruelty to children.... 45 5 Pa 4 
Other offences against the person................- 106 13 116 10 
EE OURIS GUC RASS Wo tera eisvstore) redo afeterssoionurtewsskates 1,887 90 1,802 103 
Class If.— Offences against Property with Violence- 
Burelary.and robbery,.nes seks fob e- e-eh e on es eles 3,716 30 3,693 24 
Totals, ClasseLl 5a, schies se sees neta: 3,716 30 3,693 24 
Class [1I.—Offences against Property without 
Violence— . 
Fraud, embezzlement and false pretences......... 817 149 810 238 
vecelvilie SLOLEN, POOUS s.r nics ts steicieie tess cise ole = 580 22 649 22 
Mihiehbrtege eras a Seton seks ei paals aele gs Lhe Seite og 6, 093 419 5,532 482 
Totals, Class: UUs oe ero Po ee 7,490 590 6,991 742 
Class IV.—Malicious Offences against Property— 
ESOL Tesh te aa rene aed Meena Pla ese eas — 12 1 
Malicious damage to property.............ee00 ees 479 13 477 22 
Motals: Class UWs cd crs peiee cs ely che ols ayate 495 13 489 23 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences against the 
Currency— 
Oflences agaiWStreurrency,,, £. cc's. osiess siers.steie svetioye's — 5 — 
Forgery and uttering forged documents........... 727 156 690 126 
Motals)-Class-W cc oc casei cies ce ls'se, ne ies o 428 156 695 126 
Class VI.—Other Offences— 
Carrying unlawiul weapons... 0.2. ......0. 6.566088 249 3 238 uf 
Dangerous or reckless driving..............-.+05: 407 5 423 9 
Drivangecartwaile Crunk siagitiaaes «30 eyes oa sels 224 4 217 1 
Offences against public morals...................: 28 66 42 
. Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, offences against... 12 32 14 
Gambling-and lotteries... 0.65.62. see ese cee e ws 6 34 2 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates.............. 85 6 38 
Riots and unlawiul assembly: 2... cctv eee ee oe 203 3 191 4 
WANE TALIS Oe cite io eo heat Bom tite Sel AIR Nt a eT woe Ore 472 41 516 81 
Totals; Class: Vibix scence octet bes 1,702 187 1,723 192 
Garand Totals: oil). aceon en Wtsce sees 16,018 1,066 15,393 1,210 


1 Offences against females include the following crimes: abortion, assault againt females, assault against 
wife, indecent assault, carnal knowledge, incest, procuration, rape, attempted rape, seduction and wife 
desertion. 


In Table 3 the rates per 100,000 estimated population show the proportions of 
the offences committed by young offenders in three age groups. 
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3.—Rates per 100,000 Population of Convictions against Youthful Offenders for 
Indictable Offences, by Age Groups, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1945-48 


16-18 Years 19-20 Years 21-24 Years 

) Rate per Per- Rate per Per- Rate per Per- 
Y Number | 100,000 | centage || Number | 100,000 | centage || Number | 100,000 | centage 
nina! of Esti- Change of Esti- Change of Esti- Change 

Con- mated from Con- mated from Con- mated from 

victions Popu- | Preceding|| victions Popu- | Preceding|| victions Popu-_ | Preceding 

lation Year lation Year lation Year 
1945... 6,958 1,064 —7-1 alow 842 —5-3 6, 025 686 +2-4 
1946.... 6, 674 1,033 —4-1 4,305 983 +15-4 7,208 823 +19-6 
194 G ean 5, 709 889 —14-5 3, 789 867 —12-0 7,586 861 +5-2 
1948.... 5,414 841 —5-2 3,810 868 +0-6 7,379 831 —2-7 


Non-indictable Offences.—Since offences in this category are not reported 
by age of offender, it is not possible to segregate those committed by young people 
between the ages of 16 and 24 years. 


PART III.— JUVENILE DELINOUENTS 


The Juvenile Delinquents Act defines a child as “any boy or girl apparently or 
actually under the age of 16 years’. Provision is made, however, by which the 
Governor General in Council may proclaim that in a province the definition of a 
child be a “‘person under the age of 18 years’. This has been done in British Colum- 
bia, Alberta, Manitoba and Quebec. For uniformity the figures relating to juveniles 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics refer to the younger ages of under 
16 years only and deal primarily with cases disposed of by the courts. The fact that 
juvenile court statistics furnish the most comprehensive figures collected on a country- 
wide basis makes it important that their possibilities and limitations be understood. 


It is impossible to give a complete picture of juvenile delinquency for the reason 
that many instances of minor offences are not detected while others are settled by 
the police, by social agencies or school authorities without the necessity of appre- 
hending the child. This is particularly true in rural districts where the courts are 
not readily accessible. 

The number of cases brought before the courts is influenced by such factors as 
personnel and facilities of the court, community interest in and understanding of the 
function of a juvenile court, and by variations in the policies of the courts in the 
disposition of cases. Some courts do not consider a case ‘adjourned sine die” as a 
proven delinquency; other courts handle certain cases unofficially when legal papers 
are not prepared and the case is adjusted as an ‘“‘occurrence”’ without a formal 
hearing. Furthermore, as time goes on more courts are established and the addi- 
tional returns may exaggerate an apparent increase in delinquency or may under- 
estimate a decrease. 


It should be noted, too, that the figures refer to offenders rather than offences 
and do not represent the number of delinquent juveniles because some children 
may be brought to court more than once within a year (see p. 277). In the following 
tables, children are recorded as separate individuals each time they appear on a new 
complaint. 

Reports of juvenile offences were received in 1948 from 129 of the 150 judicial 
districts; 16 reported no offences. The reporting areas were particularly representa- 
tive of cities and towns, including 106 urban centres in Canada with populations of 
4,000 or over. 
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INDEXES OF DELINQUENCY CASES OF JUVENILES 
BROUGHT BEFORE THE COURTS 


BY SEX,1938-48 


Section 1.—Total Delinquents 


The terms ‘indictable’ and ‘non-indictable’ are applied only to offences of 
adults. Similar offences committed by juveniles are termed ‘major’ and ‘minor’ 
offences, respectively. 

The number of cases of juvenile delinquency brought before the courts has 
declined steadily each year since 1942, when the peak was reached. The decrease 
in 1948 as compared with 1947 amounted to 5 p.c. and was shared by all provinces 
with one exception; the increase in Nova Scotia was very small. 

In 1948 there were 5,049 children brought before the courts for major offences 
as compared with 5,152 in 1947, and 2,829 charged with minor offences as against 
3,113 in 1947. 


1.—Juveniles brought before the Courts, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1944-48 


Percentage 
Province or Territory 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 Change, 
1947-48 
No No No. No No 

Prince Edward Island...............- 109 118 63 30 28 —6:-7 
8) UR WISTETSy Si yes 6 age ee ee Cee 689 598 491 513 518 +1-0 
Mew OTUNSWICK +25 Mec: ceeds se seswen 475 341 385 342 271 —19-0 
LTRS BY SCE OR a ah a a aS 2,621 2,390 2,183 1,908 1,889 —1-0 
MEA IO Re oat mS eA hee me AU cteratate Ses 5,388 4,190 3, 684 3, 262 3,256 —0-2 
SOLO ITTY OR 445 366 344 490 422 —13-9 
ICA PCC WAIL A cit iotcicts te a oesesstacnn a ebay 339 203 222 193 —13-1 
~ JESSutRD tea coals 5 Biel ae eS pl ela De a a 599 563 455 300 269 —10-3 
ParatishuC OlUmM DIA. o.2 cus. os we eee cee 791 851 899 1,181 1,015 —14-1 
LG SOO: is SRR RS eee iain eo RRR as a — oo _— 4 3 —25-0 
Northwest Territories...............- — _ — 13 8 —38:-5 


Ss } | | | | 


CANAGA) ie. Satin ce tees 11,554 9,756 8,707 8,265 7,878 —4-7 
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The peak in delinquency among girls was reached in 1948, a year later than for 
boys, followed by declines in numbers for both sexes. The ratio between boys and 
girls charged in court shows a gradual up-grading for the girls until 1946. The 
actual number of girls appearing in court in 1948 was the lowest since 1939. 


2.—Ratio of Boys and Girls brought before the Courts, Years Ended Sept. 30, 


1939-48 
Year Boys Girls Che 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. 

LIS Lateran Ar sites 3, Ae end fie sine dhe UN tee He 8,514 89-6 983 10-4 9,497 
SAO sarees docenstisten oora fc aval pete tows toca ha lence oieteiens 8, 857 88-8 1419 11-2 9,976 
BAS: TE aan sro pee APPL trae Rc ar at a MRS. 10,812 89-1 1,325 10-9 }. 12,137 
N94 Do Reed, Sy nc thtats eames eens Se Oe ose eTIUa Seta cs 12,388 89-8 1,414 10-2 13, 802 
11). b eases es Sin carn some a cin Nomidarnet as 10,795 88-3 1,430 11-7 12,225 
LOBE as reir Ra ns Oe ee 10,274 88-9 1,280 11-1 11,554 . 
1 ene eine eae chet a, Aa in oie ner NWS A ae IR hs 8,599 88-1 teen 11-9 9,756 
LGAGOE Fig tire cae ree yay te ata we eee feelin 87-5 1,090 12-5 8,707 
GAAS oe Bieter ioe ares Reece: Cts eto Oe 7,363 89-1 902 10-9 8,265 
1 hoe Bera eee rer Dhan Pcie seen Men BC 6, 988 88-7 890 11-3 7, 878 


3.—Percentage Changes in the Numbers of Boys and Girls brought before the 
Courts from the Preceding Year and from the Year 1938, 1939-48 


Percentage Changes Percentage Changes 
from Preceding Year from 1938 
Year | 
Boys’ Girls’ All Boys’ Girls’ All 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
1939 ie eit eae Sap ee +5-3 +16-6 +6-4 +5-3 +16-6 +6-4 
LO AQ eich ee cacy Py eta +4-0 +13-8 +5-0 +9-5 +32-7 +11-7 
JOG Tie aa Stee Bs, feast eaten +22-1 +18-4 +21-7 +33-7 +57-2 +35-9 
NOES Ee ee en tee eee, oe +14-6 +6:7 +13-7 +53 -2 +67-7 +54-6 
GAS REIS Phat Seine ee ane tee —12-9 +1-1 —11-4 +33-5 +69 -6 +36-9 
NO AG Pei me Meehan rai —4-8 —10-5 —5°5 +27-1 +51-8 +29-4 
GAD emotes tears: —16:3 —9-6 —15-6 + 6-3 +37 -2 +9-3 
94 6 Sat ce eh eres. He ce tetee —11-4 —5:8 —10-8 —5-8 +29-3 —2°5 
1 AY: RE seated nape ees —3°3 —17°3 —5-1 —8-9 +7-0 —7-4 
LOLS, Co reese See eee —5-1 —1-3 —4-7 —13-6 +5-6 —11-8 


Section 2.—Major Delinquencies 


Convictions of juveniles for major offences have declined considerably since 
1942, the peak year. The number for 1948 was the lowest since 1924. 
4.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1939-48 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1933-38 are given at p. 254 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Yukon 
Year | P.E.I.| N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. and. || Canada 
N.W.T. 
1OSOR S25 45 228 244 1,245 2,164 293 201 321 277 —_— 5,018 
1940..... 41 195 251 1,461 2,229 286 208 364 262 1 5,298 
TOA Ir rar 58 244 344 1,637 2,588 315 263 378 377 aaa 6, 204 
194258 60 220 279 1,617 3,071 503 397 472 301 _— 6,920 
1943eee 53 373 337 1,455 2,804 363 359 349 401 —_ 6,494 
1944..... 82 362 363 1,212 2,901 345 356 431 477 _ 6,529 
194b eae. 55 390 221 1,239 2,394 277 282 384 516 —_ 5,758 
1946..... 54 293 257 1,122 1,993 238 182 327 483 —_— 4,949 
194753200 29 316 248 951 1,861 357 197 225 482 17 4,683 


OAS eae ae 27 329 203 959 | 1,944 296 1605|29° 199 463 11 4,591 
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Offences against property made up 93 p.c. of the total convictions for major 
delinquencies in 1948, more than one-half of these, or 52 p.c. of the total, were 
offences against property without violence. All thefts without violence are included 
in this group. Offences against property with violence (burglary, breaking and 
entering) were on the increase until 1944, but have decreased to 1,229 in 1948, 
the lowest figure since 1939. Such convictions made up 27 p.c. of the total in 1948. 
Offences against the person, which averaged 3 p.c. of the total convictions for major 
offences in the period 1939-47, accounted for 4 p.c. in 1948. | 


§.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences, by Classes of Offence and Ratios 
per 100,000 Population 7-16 Years of Age, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1939-48 


é 


Offences Offences poet Forgery 
Offences Against Against ee an Oth Total 
Against the} Property Property A nae. Offences Off. ea C 4 ne 
Person with without P rene te Against eS wes he ages ta 
“ Violence Violence Currency 
ear |— _ 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
to to to to to to to 
No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- 
lation lation lation lation lation lation lation 
F939). foe's. 190 9}1, 207 61/2, 926 147) 589 29) 18 tee 93 515,018 252 
WoO 2. 208 111,261 64/3, 058 155] 662 34 Si = 101 55,298] - 269 
0) eae 263 13}1, 407 7213, 467 178] 947 49} 14 1} 106 5i16, 204 318 
EDR 206 11}1, 536 7914, 039 208}1,015 52| 1 Herts 61/6 , 920 357 
OAS eos 258 13]1,550 81/3, 658 190] 892 46] 21 1) BG 61/6, 494 337 
BO44 Ss. 2 215 11}1, 739 91/3, 393 178}1, 022 54} 22 iit 76, 529 342 
ae 218 12)1,513 80|2, 964 157| 933 49} 29 2) 101 515, 758 305 
1046 eos wichs 173 9/1, 353 71|2,594 137| 668 Sl) = Oe 1} 138 7/4, 949 260 
he ee 188 10)1,389 72|2,449 127| 515 DAS 783 1} 119 61/4, 683 243 
1948 «20% 035-3 202 11}1, 229 64/2, 400 124] 640 BB ws £3105 5/4, 591 238 


~ Sex and Age of Delinquents.—Juvenile delinquents are predominantly boys. 
Of all those appearing in court in 1948 for major offences, 4-9 p.c. were girls, a 
slightly higher percentage than in 1947. Over the ten-year period 1939-48, the ratio 
of girls to boys has averaged about 1 to 22. 


6.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences, by Offence and Sex, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1944-48 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

Offence $$$ Pe qx _-q_— \——_ 
Boys | Girls} Boys] Girls] Boys | Girls | Boys] Girls | Boys] Girls 

Now |iNos 4 Non) No. {> No.7? Nos) No. | No.s|"No. |) No: 

Manslaughter and murder............ 3), — — -— 1] — 1; — 1} — 
Rape, carnal knowledge and incest.... 5} — 13 1 8} — 9 3 z 1 

MMLECENt ASSAULE .srG Acer sls ee ce os 38} — 30} — 33) — 41) — 44, — 
Aggravated assault and wounding.... 53 3 25 2 29 2 14 — 31 3 
Wommoniassault:civc ic cds medaiencs sas 71 9 103 12 60 8 81 12 87 8 

Endangering life on railway.......... 26} -— 30} — 24, — 144 — 8} — 

Other offences against the person..... 3 é 1 1 8s) — 12 Lean | 
Burglary, breaking and entering...... 1,675 27| 1,467 Pa ea Ee) 20) 1,319 35] 1,201 15 

Robbery..... Ore a ECE SRT 37, — 1 4 2 3 35} — 13) — 
Theft and receiving stolen goods...... 3,218 162} 2,810 134] 2,445 129) 2,315 113} 2,265 123 

_ Embezzlement, false pretences and 

TTBS Dene 0G I RNR Se er aap a oma a 11 2 15 5 18 2 lee Bl Seed 1 
BEETS EMA Ge Ie eR ey Me tea yaa s pte can 35 2 19} — 16 2 31] — 19 3 
Wilful damage to property............ 969 16|° . 895 19} 631 19] 477 7 595 23 
Forgery and offences against currency. 18 4 23 6 20 3 17 6 12 3 
MRAPANIOUA I GV ets = Gos keke ote as 6 Saas FH 48 23 26 22 40 19 25 25 38 
Various other offences................ 62 i! 47 5 59 17 67 8 34 8 
TROCAIS © os che waa c eae: 6,245] 284] 5,516] 242] 4,704) 245] 4,468) 215) 4,365) 226 
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ANALYSIS OF CONVICTIONS OF JUVENILES 
FOR MAJOR OFFENCES 
1939,1942 AND 1948 


NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS 


THEFT AND RECEIVING 
STOLEN GOODS 


BURGLARY, BREAKING 
AND ENTERING 


WILFUL DAMAGE 
TO PROPERTY 


COMMON ASSAULT 


ALL OTHER 


By far the greater portion of convictions for major offences are against children 
of 13 to 15 years of age. This is particularly noticeable in the case of girls, 75 p.c. 
of whom were in this age group in 1948. 


7.—Percentages of Boys and Girls Convicted for Major Offences, by Age Groups, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1946-48 


1946 1947 1948 
Age Group 
Boys | Girls oa Boys | Girls ess Boys Girls a 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c 
WeLDEVCATS Reset sceee ice 34-4 25-4 33-9 37-4 27-0 36-9 37-5 25-2 36-9 
Ia VeaATSel noc ecoecice cies 64-8 71-8 65-2 61-3 70-2 61-7 61-7 74-8 62-3 
IN @ GEO EVD archos stele shee + <== 0:8 2-8 0-9 1-3 2-8 1-4 0°8 — 0-8 
TotalSices-cnicoes 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
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Education and Delinquency.—Assuming that six years is the age for entering 
Grade I, 46 p.c. of the girls and 49 p.c. of the boys convicted of major offences in 
1948 were two years or more behind the normal grade for their age, while 3 p.c. 
were a year or more in advance of the usual grade for their age. More than one-half 
the juvenile delinquents were in Grades V, VI and VII and 9 p.c. were known to 
have attended high school for some period of time. 
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8.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, 
Year Ended Sept. 30, 1948 


(B=Boys; G=Girls) 


Elementary Grades Secon- 


| dary a 
ee I) |) Wy) IV) V } VI | VIE | VII |Grades Given 


BEVCATS wivis siecle 9) —| 18) bet) =} 38) =| S| Sf FS] OS) I he 5} — 36 1 

i 8| —| 31] 1) 20} —| 10} 2) 1); —| -|-—| -—| -—|-| -—|-| -— 5} — 75 3 
VE) ee aaa aaa 6] —} 29} 1] 68} 1] 47] 1) 8) 1) 3} —) 1} —| —}| —] —} —| 12) 1 174 5 
Li). EEA eee 2} —| 23} 1) 61). —| 93} 1) 87| 2} 20) 1) 1) 1) 1) —| —} —| 25) 2) = 313 8 
iLL, See ose 1} —| 11} 1] 70} 2/106) 6/143) 10) 72} 3) 14 —; 2} —| 1) —] 42) 1 462 23 
1D MSAD ae eran ees 3} —| 3} —| 29) —] 93] 1/144) 7/150) 2) 71) 5} 32) 1) 2) —| 48) I 575 17 
A Raa ene —| —| 6] —| 21} 2] 69} 3/116} 5/162) 9}173) 7) 97) 7) 17; —| 53) 6H 714 39 
“Re eee —|—| 6 1} 14) 4/ 48) 4/114) 1/151] 4/202) 9)196) 16/102) 4} 92) 7 925 50 
lS Se aeeeoce —| —|] 3} —] 17} 1) 43} 2] 87} 4/108) 7/172} 17/202) 11/268] 24/156) 14) 1,056 80 
Not given.......| —| —] —] —|] -— — 1r—-| 27-] 1-| yo 38 —]) | — 27) — 35 

Yotals....... 29 |— |180) 6 |301) 10/513) 20/702) 30/667} 26/635) 39/533) 35/390) 28/465) 32] 4,365) 226 


Repeaters.—Experience, which dispels or increases resentment to authority, 
may be a factor in encouraging or deterring repeaters. Some of the responsibility 
for the attitude that is built up, be it good or bad, rests on the police, the probation 
officer, the staff of the detention home and the judge. The recollection of how he 
was picked up the first time, how he was handled while awaiting hearing, the opinion 
of those in whose care he was placed during the process of readjustment, all make 
an impression on a, child. 


Over the ten-year period, 1939-48, approximately one in every four children 
brought before the court for major offences failed to heed the first warning of the 
court and made at least a second appearance. In 1948, 73 p.c. of the delinquent 
children were brought before the court for the first time, 15 p.c. were second offenders, 
6 p.c. third, 3 p.c. fourth and 4 p.c. were dealt with by the courts five or more times. 


9.—First Offenders and Repeaters of Major Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1939-48 


Repeaters 

Year ates O kee ns $ Fifth oe 
quents Second Third Fourth or Total of Total 
y ore Delin- 
quents 

No No No No. No No No 
BOO als g's, caaidht «8: 5,018 3,588 709 306 192 223 1,430 28-5 
DOA O Rea SaPreLe «ists 5, 298 3, ¢11 813 357 190 227 1,587 30-0 
OA eee Sn Gieicieis ss 6, 204 4,356 994 396 199 259 1,848 29-8 
ES pee Se a eae 6,920 | 5,577 669 348 144 182 1,343 19-4 
BAO yaticc sc op ess 6,494 4,831 865 386 183 229 1, 663 25-6 
BO Ae atsie tens tdi ta 6,529 4,665 943 429 221 271 1, 864 28-6 
BUAD Ss trots slated 5, 758 4,231 812 337 137 241 15527 26-5 
POAC rd Pete oye ihe spes 4,949 3,430 799 344 155 221 1,519 30-7 
LY ao 4,683 3,376 673 329 138 1674F 415307 27-9 
UTES on ae ae a 4,591 3,340 674 266 147 164 1,251 27-3 
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Disposition of Cases of Major Delinquents.—The disposition of cases by the 
various courts depends on the practices within the courts and on the facilities for 
court supervision, for institutional care and other services for delinquent children. 
Practices may vary between courts or from year to year in the same court but gen- 
erally the disposition of cases remains much the same. Placing the child on proba- 
tion of the court or of his parents and suspended sentences accounted for more than 
one-half of the disposition of cases for major offences in 1948. The cases sent to 
training schools represented 14 p.c. 


10.—Dis position of Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, with Percentages of 
Total Major Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1922-36 are given at pp. 259-260 of the 1947 Year Book and for 1937-38 at 
p. 294 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Repri- Probation |Protection| Fined or | Detained | Sent to | FinalDis- | Corporal 


Year aed of of MadeRes- Inde- Training | position Punish- 
name’ Court Parents titution finitely School |Suspended ment 
No. | p.c. | No. ] p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No.) p.c. | No. |] p.c. | No. ] p.c. | No. | p.c 
193 Oe eee eae 404) 8-0}1,631) 32-5 28; 0-6) 228} 4-5) 119} 2-4) 639] 12-7/1,941] 38-7 28] 0-6 
1940 Fe eae 296) 5-6/2,108) 39-8 33} 0-6) 281) 5-3] 111] 2-1) 785) 14-8]1,643] 31-0 41} 0-8 
SY. 8 beings Emcee 422) 6-8|2,836] 45-7) 1380} 2-1; 411) 6-7] 108) 1-7} 820) 13-2]1,442] 23-2 35} 0-6 
1942 See te ee 432} 6-2]1,984| 28-7 83} 1:2] 854] 12-3 96} 1-5} 847) 12-2|2,573)] 37-2 51} 0-7 
1943 sh. oe 464| 7-1]1,798) 27-7} 140} 2-211,001) 15-4 92} 1-4} 906] 14-0/2,041|) 31-4 52] 0-8 
1944 enon 395; 6-0/1,745) 26-7} 112) 1-7)1,545) 23-7 83] 1-3] 838] 12-8]1,747| 26-8 64; 1-0 
1945)caeae tes 352| 6-1/1,581] 27-5) 109} 1-9}1,514] 26-3 54] 0-9} 753} 13-1]1,372] 23-8 23} 0-4 
1946)< yosde aces 233} 4-7/1,433] 29-0 67| 1-3)1,207| 24-4 48} 1-0} 720} 14-5}1, 213) 24-5 28) 0-6 
TIO W pete wes eet ne 182} 3-9]1,417] 30-3 69} 1-5)1,256| 26-8 34) 0-7} 663) 14-1/1,038] 22-2 24; 0-5 
LOAS Sy ements 248] 5-4|1,457| 31-7 55} 1-2/1,101) 24-0 38} 0-8} 628] 13-7/1,052} 22-9 12} 0-3 


Section 3.—Minor Delinquencies 


Convictions for minor offences, like those of major offences, have declined 
steadily since 1942. In 1948, 29 p.c. of the boys and girls brought to court for minor 
misdemeanours were charged with incorrigibility. Bicycle infractions were the next 
most numerous for both boys and girls, accounting for J6 p.c. of the total. For 
boys, disorderly conduct and vagrancy came third numerically, and for girls it was 
truancy; the latter offence was fourth for boys. 


11.—Convictions of Juveniles for Minor Offences, by Types of Offence, with 
Percentages of Total Minor Convictions, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1922-36 are given at p. 261 of the 1947 Year Book and for 1937-38 at p. 295 
of the 1948-49 edition. 


Disorderly Vagrancy 
Traffic Conduct Thsae and Other Total 
Year Regu- and Hoibilit Truancy Wandering Minor Minor 
lations Disturbing Ieee. Away from | Offences Offences 
the Peace Home 
No. | p.c. | No. ] p.c. | No. | p.c Nos pcs. No. |=p:¢ No. | p.c. || No. | p.c 
193 9 ee eee 273} 10-5} 454); 17-5} 761] 29-3} 264) 10-2) 138} 5-3] 705} 27-2 2,595} 100-0 
19407. 399} 12-7; 604} 19-3} 951) 380-4] 289) 9-2) 125] 4-0! 765] 24-4! 3,133] 100-0 
1941 ee 835} 20-4) 501) 12-2] 1,145} 27-9} 366] 8-9} 209] 5-1] 1,050} 25-5]) 4,106) 100-0 
19428 e so. 994) 20-6]. 418) 8-6] 1,275} 26-4) 348) 7-2! 360] 7-4] 1,443] 29-8! 4,838] 100-0 
19435. eee AG3|s 12-2105 283) a 7a4| Fe9 25-9} 372) 9-8) . 4385) 11-4! 1,265) 33-3] 3,802} 100-0 
1944s, 637; 18-8} 199) 5-8) 873} 25-8} 498] 14-7] 267) 7-9] 914! |‘ 27-0! 3,388] 100-0 
1945 eens 487| 15-5} 216) 6-8! 838] 26-6} 424] 13-5} 222} 7-0} 964] 30-6] 3,151] 100-0 
1946208 er 537} 18-5) 341) 11-7| 745) 25-6) 352] 12-1] 149] 5-2] 783] 26-9]) 2,907] 100-0 
1947 eee 600) 21-0} 300) 10-5) 652) 22-8) 327} 11-4| 193]  6-7| 790} 27-6) 2,862] 100-0 
1948....... 523] 20-4; 294) 11-5} 716] 27- 239} 9-3 77, 3-0} 715} 27-9] 2,564} 100-0 
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Disposition of Cases of Minor Offences.—The disposition of juveniles 
brought to court for minor offences is proportionately the same as that for major 
offences. Jn 1948, more than one-half of these juveniles were reprimanded, allowed 
to go home or the final disposition of their cases was suspended; 29 p.c. were fined 
and 19 p.c. committed to training schools. 


12.— Disposition of Delinquents Convicted of Minor Offences, with Percentages 
of Total Minor Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1939-48 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1922-36 are given at p. 262 of the 1947 Year Book and for 1937-38 at p. 295 
of the 1948-49 edition. 


Reprimanded Final 
Vane and Allowed Detained Sent to Fined or Di beer 
to Go Under Indefinitely Training School | Paid Damage Seeded: 
Supervision Beene? 
No p.c. No. p.c No p.c No. p.c No p.c 
MIS Ole eres ctecrsue Seevs 2 631 24-3 37 1-4 345 13-3 380 14-6 | 1,202 | 46-4 
AD es eee 1,340 42-8 52 1-7 409 13-0 542 17-3 790 | 25-2 
BAT Rc: cr ce sh 2,188 53-3 31 0-8 512 12-5 986 24-0 389 9-4 
Lhe SOs a i re ae 1,085 22-4 22 0-5 607 12-6 | 1,448 29-9 1,676 | 34-6 
EEE Ie Were ae 1,056 27-8 9 0-2 495 13-0 25-3 1281 |e 83.0 
art ese eee ere cht 1,035 30-5 9 0-3 538 15-9 1,002 29-6 804 | 23-7 
“CEES Ste Rou all? 35-4 11 0-4 595 18-9 853 27-1 575 | 18-2 
MIA Gre seach. ace aio alehe 858 29-5 5 0-2 460 15-8 647 22-3 RuCl ly Pay, 
CET aa i de Eee ae 856 29-9 6 0-2 445 15-5 860 30-1 695 | 24-3 
BOIS is a8 Bexkets | 744 29-0 9 0-4 492 19-2 749 29-2 570 | 22-2 


PART IV.—POLICE FORCES* 


The Police Forces operating in Canada are organized under three groups: 
(1) the Federal Force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and whose 
operations cover a very wide field in addition to purely police work; (2) the Provincial 
Police Forces—the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia have 
organized their own Provincial Forces, but the other provinces engage the services 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to perform parallel functions within their 
boundaries; (8) the Municipal Police—every city of reasonable size employs its 
own police organization which is paid for by the local taxpayers and which attends 
to purely police matters within the borders of the municipality concerned. 


The organizations under these three headings are described in turn below. 


Section 1.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police} 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a Civil Force maintained by the 
Federal Government. It was organized in 1873 as the North West Mounted 
Police, whose duties were confined to what was then known as the North West 
Territories. By 1904, the work of the Force received signal recognition when the 
prefix “‘ Royal” was bestowed upon it by King Edward VII, In 1905, when Alberta 
and Saskatchewan were constituted Provinces, an arrangement was made whereby 
the Force continued to discharge its duties as formerly, each province making a 
contribution towards defraying the cost. This was continued until 1917. 


*The material under this heading has been obtained through the courtesy of Commissioner 
S. T. Wood, C.M.G., of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Section 2, dealing with Provincial Police 
Forces, was submitted to Commissioner Wood by Geo. A. Shea, O.B.E., Secretary-Treasurer, Chief 
Constables’ Association of Canada. 
T Since this material was submitted, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police took over the duties of the 
former British Columbia Provincial Police on Aug. 15, 1950. 
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In 1918, the Royal North West Mounted Police was assigned the duty of 
enforcing Dominion legislation for the whole of Canada west of Port Arthur and 
Fort William. Soon after the end of the First World War, an extension of govern- 
mental activities made it obvious that the enforcement of Dominion statutes 
throughout Canada must be the responsibility of a Dominion Force and, therefore, 
the jurisdiction of the Royal North West Mounted Police was extended to the whole 
of Canada early in 1920. In that year, the name of the Force was changed to the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the former Dominion Police with Headquarters 
at Ottawa, whose duties were largely connected with guarding public buildings in 
that city and the Canadian Government dockyards at Halifax, N.S., and Esquimalt, 
B.C., were absorbed by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Organization.—The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of 
the Crown (the Minister of Justice). Its Commissioner has the rank and status of 
Deputy Minister. Officers are commissioned by the Crown and for many years have 
been selected from serving non-commissioned officers. The Force is divided into 
15 Divisions, including the Province of Newfoundland and the Marine Division, and 
has 470 Detachments distributed over the entire country. Its land force trans- 
portation consists of over 800 motor-vehicles, most of which are fitted with two-way 
radio sets connecting with wireless stations operated by the Force. Such stations 
operate in both western and eastern Canada including the Quebec-United States 
boundary area. Its air transport consists of seven aircraft of various types. The 
present (August, 1950) strength of the Force is approximately 3,500 officers and 
men, with a reserve strength of about 300. The reserve strength is located chiefly 
in the larger cities where men can be congregated easily and where instruction 
can be given in the evenings. 

The Marine Division has a total strength of 213 officers and men and operates 
21 ships of various kinds, the majority of which are located on the Atlantic Coast 
and on the Great Lakes. The R.C.M.P. schooner St. Roch, which has been used 
as a floating detachment in the Far North and as a supply ship to isolated detach- 
ments, is the only ship to navigate the Northwest Passage from east to west and 
from west to east. It was recently transferred from Esquimalt, B.C., to Halifax, 
N.S., via the Panama Canal, the only vessel to have circumnavigated the North 
American Continent. 


The Personnel Branch of the R.C.M.P. has officers in each Division across the 
country. Great care is taken in the selection of recruits. 


Duties.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police has the responsibility for 
enforcing federal laws throughout Canada and is specially empowered to deal with 
infractions against smuggling by sea, land and air. It also enforces the provisions 
of the Excise Act, and is responsible for the suppression of traffic in narcotic drugs. 
In all, the Force has responsibility in over 50 Federal Government Acts including the 
Indian Act. It also assists many departments of the Federal Government in 
administrative duties and is responsible for the protection of government buildings 
and property and some of the more important dockyards. It is the sole police 
force operating in the Northwest Territories and Yukon. Furthermore, it under- 
takes secret and security services for the Federal Government. In addition to its 
federal duties, the Force has agreements with the Provinces of Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 
whereby the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted .Police can be secured to 
enforce provincial laws and the Criminal Code in rural districts upon payment for 
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such services. The agreement with Saskatchewan has been in existence for 22 years 
and those with the other provinces for 18 years. The Force has also agreements 
for policing more than 70 urban centres within those six provinces; this service 
cannot be extended at the present time. 


Other Services.—The services of R.C.M.P. experts in fingerprints, crime 
index information, examination of firearms and questioned documents are available 
to all other police forces in Canada. A Police Gazette, issued monthly and con- 
taining instructional articles on police work as well as the latest information on 
persons wanted and missing persons, is sent to all police forces across the country. 
The R.C.M.P. has two Police Colleges which are open to selected personnel from 
other police forces in Canada and to a more limited number of those outside its 
boundaries. 

In recent years the Force has given special attention to crime prevention, 
as well as detection, and-has done much to assist the youth of Canada in developing 
a healthful outlook towards the police, law, order and responsible citizenship. 
Personal contacts with over a million young people have been made through school 
and youth groups supervised by churches and service clubs. 


A book entitled ‘‘Law and Order in Canadian Democracy’’, containing twenty 
lectures, has recently been issued by the Force together with other essays for the 
instruction of the youth of the country. 


Section 2.—Provincial Police Forces 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—The Quebec Provincial Police Force is 
responsible for upholding law and order over the whole territory of the Province, 
from the provincial boundary between Ontario and Quebec to the Magdalen Islands 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

This Force, composed of about 700 men, is in charge of a Director who acts 
under direct orders from and is responsible to the Attorney-General of the Province. 


To facilitate operations, the territory is divided into two almost equal parts 
designated as the District of Montreal and the District of Quebec. The Director 
has his office at Montreal and an Assistant Director in the city of Quebec. Working 
under these Directors are two deputies and an Inspector General. 

In each District the Police Force is divided into three sections: the detective 
corps, the constabulary and the traffic officers, each of which is in charge of a 
captain supported by a number of lieutenants and sergeants. This Police Force, 
which for years has enjoyed an enviable reputation for the successful policing of 
~Quebec’s highways and for its efficiency in solving crimes, has been in course 
of reorganization for the past three years. During this time, the highway motor- 
cycle patrol has been gradually replaced by a fleet of automobiles which have proved 
much more efficient, especially during the winter months. 

A province-wide frequency modulation radio-communication system has 
been established at Montreal. A main station, operating on the top of Mount 
Royal, directs radio-equipped cars within a radius of between 60 and 80 miles 
around Montreal, and similar stations operating from the cities of Quebec and 
Three Rivers direct the mobile units operating in their respective areas. Sub- 
stations operate at each of the eight bridges giving access to or exit from the city of 
Montreal itself and a number of cars, all equipped with frequency modulation 
three-way radio units, patrol the surrounding country day and night. 
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The Quebec Provincial Police Force, well trained and alert, is in a position 
to provide the citizens of the Province with the protection they have a right to 
expect from it. 


Ontario Provincial Police.—The Ontario Provincial Police is maintained 
by the Government of the Province of Ontario under the Attorney-General’s 
Department. The Force is responsible for law enforcement in the rural and unor- 
ganized parts of the Province, and in certain municipalities by contract. 


The development of the Force from its beginnings in the early years of Con- 
federation to passing of the Police Act, 1946, is outlined at p. 332 of the 1950 
Year Book. 


At present the Force, with a strength of approximately 1,092, consists of a 
General Headquarters at Toronto and 16 Districts with headquarters at Chatham, 
London, Dundas, Niagara Falls, Aurora, Mount Forest, Barrie, Peterborough, 
Belleville, Perth, Cornwall, Haileybury, Sudbury, Cochrane, Port Arthur and 
Kenora. Each District has detachments adequate to meet law-enforcement 
requirements. A Criminal Investigation Branch of the Force, under the command 
of a Chief Inspector, is maintained at Toronto. This Branch investigates crimes 
of a major nature. The installation of one of the largest police frequency modu- 
lation radio systems in the world has placed at the command of the police a most 
efficient method of combating every type of lawlessness. 


There are in operation 47 fixed stations and 351 two-way radio cruisers. The 
250-watt stations at District Headquarters are open 24 hours daily and many of 
the cars are on continuous round-the-clock patrols. 


Up to July, 1950, 75 municipalities have availed themselves of the provisions 
of the Police Act for the policing of their municipalities by the Ontario Provincial 
Police. 


British Columbia Provincial Police.*—The history of the British Columbia 
Provincial Police, the organization of which followed the influx of gold seekers in 
1858, is given briefly at p. 333 of the 1950 Year Book. 


The present strength of the Force is 5380 allranks. For administrative purposes, 
‘the Province is divided into 12 police Districts, each under the command of an 
Officer. A Criminal Investigation Branch is operative at Headquarters together. 
with a training school. Short-wave radio is used extensively connecting 23 key 
stations throughout the Province and eight police boats patrolling the coast are 
also equipped with short wave and voice transmission. 


Provincial Police also assist Federal as well as Provincial Departments seeking 
their aid and municipalities in 1925 were afforded the opportunity to contract 
Provincial Police Protection; 45 cities have signed these contracts. 


The Provincial Police contributes invaluable help to youth activities. Talks 
are given on such subjects as behaviour, good citizenship, traffic safety, firearms and 
explosives, camping and camp precautions, first aid, etc. Voluntary assistance is 
also rendered to promote sports and games, and youth organizations call upon 
individual members of the Provincial Police for instruction. 


* As mentioned in the footnote on p. 279, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police took over the duties of 
the British Columbia Provincial Police on Aug. 15, 1950. 
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Police vehicles on the Lower Mainland and southern Vancouver Island are all 
equipped with three-way radio. New units are either in the process of installation 
or planned in many other sections of the Province. = 


Linked in with this system is a police plane, a six passenger DeHavilland 
“Beaver” equipped with floats. 


Section 3.—Municipal Police Statistics 


In 1948 police statistics were collected from 197 urban centres of 4,000 or over 
(covered in Table 1), 14 district municipalities and 3 unorganized districts of 4,000 
population or over. The aggregate population of these centres was 5,317,752 (1941), 
the total number of policemen in 1948 was 8,069 or one for every 659 of the 
population. 

A total of 960,709 offences were reported to the police, 154,214 arrests were 
made and 672,021 summonses were issued. More motor-vehicles were reported recov- 
ered (8,895) than stolen (8,665). This happens when the stolen vehicle is recovered 
before the owner has missed it or a lost car of a previous year is found in the current 
year. Of the 16,558 bicycles reported stolen, 14,036 were found. The value of other 
stolen goods reported was $4,817,863 and the value of stolen goods recovered 
$2,573,680. 

In the 80,862 totor-vehidls accidents investigated, 608 persons were killed and 
19,579 injured. In other accidents reported, 730 persons were killed and 9,509 
injured.: Persons given shelter in police stations numbered 79,567 and 8,181 missing 
persons as well as 10,925 stray children were found. 


1.—Summary Police Statistics, by Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over with 
Totals for Urban Centres of 4,000 Population or Over, 1948 


Nors.—Cities and towns of 4,000 or over incorporated since 1941 have been included. 


Offences 
Province and Population | Police on} Known Prose- ‘Avboats Sum- 
Urban Centre 1941 -Force to the cutions monses 
Police 
No No No No. No No 
Prince Edward Island— 
NarIGOUEeLOMM or. See as Shssins svete ie 14,821 15 Tech 1,095 767 328 
Totals of 10,000 or Over...... 14,821 15 1,277 1,095 767 328 
Totals of 4,000 or Over....... 19,855 a1 1,667 1,470 1,079 391 
Nova Scotia— 
TBRRUT GR coe Sect 0 ose eee Or cae ee ae 70, 488 121 6,178 4,171 2,328 1,414 
SV UNCV Rete. ck eee Late eclese 28,305 34 23302 2,026 1,546 281 
Cla CepB aya inc cheba tone ee 25,147 21 938 758 725 33 
WATtCMOUTUEN © con oclcahodin os oo. 10, 847 12 618 327 243 74 
MET UITO eee wah vides bs ion FT OS 10, 272 u i322 934 4 24 
Totals of 10,000 or Over...... 145,059 195 11,388 8,216 4,846 1,826 
Totals of 4,000 or Over....... 211,651 236 16,480 11,676 6,721 2,805 
New Brunswick— 
“SIDUERT BAG) 91S ey Sa Sea eigen a 51,741 76 3,021 3,021 2,201 750 
MONCTON Ee oe oo is aaecad. sche 22,763 37 3,316 1,631 879 752 
Fredericton. PO Res oa rae tk ake, 10, 062 20 1,380 875 720 266 
Totals of 10,000 or Over...... 84,566 133 7,717 55527 3,870 1,768 


Totals of 4,000 or Over....... 107,000 154 9,447 6,760 4,751 1,988 
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1.—Summary Police Statistics, by Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over with 
Totals for Urban Centres of 4,009 Population or Over, 1948—continued 


Offences 


Province and Population | Police on | Known Prose- Avost Sum- 
Urban Centre 1941 Force to the cutions ests | monses 
Police 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Quebec— 

Montred lene rr sees rte ees oe 903 , 007 1,865 211,981 200,773 23 , 043 180, 225 
Quebecs see eae. te kere, 150, 757 252 8,932 4,611 2,564 2,047 
VMerdunls-feriet ne aeee otente ee ee 67,349 66 3, 849 3,020 1,062 1,970 
breerRiviersvameeincs tae cote tuck 42,007 90 2,399 2,296 2,126 170 
Sherbrooke s fess ceo tee ree eee 35,965 57 2,868 2,855 2,463 613 
EDU LR a Paiene, 1, Setar i: 32,947 43 3,761 2,811 733 2,030 
Outrenvontrrc tesa tiene tee 30,751 45 5, 505 4,771 2,134 2,637 
WiestmOuntieney ccs tet i nteimor 26, 047 43 9, 286 4,679 787 8, 892 
Shawaniganslallsseeasseeee ee eee 20,325 34 1,746 1535 502 68 
Mhachinepetssn 2s cocci Mae ee 20,051 22 499 343 237 83 
Stallvacinthe sae eee nee. 17,798 26 291 90 18 72 
Valley field: 2 aAueecc sy keene eae 17,052 26 153 153 34 19 

@hicoutimiseassdehe eee 16, 040 1 1 1 1 1 
Gran D yaon cette, ke age oe ae: 14,197 16 163 163 75 88 

JVONGQUICEE AE A. hi tneee meee cee nk 13,769 13 280 258 258 1 
heise Kas eae Meee Schad = Bt TE Seas 13, 646 16 79 23 21 2 

Joliektes Ste 3: kA ee ee ee. 12,749 22 113 36 34 1 
ihetiorde Mines ae eee eee ALG 15 304 281 213 68 
(0) eo) BAR Cac RE ene eae aie ee Lea Sa 127251 17 380 171 142 42 
SOV AS Anca tis oe ee 11,991 13 783 258 226 32 

Cap-de-la-Madeleine................ 11,961 18 739 261 - 1 
Sti dérome. ere ae ih ee eae 11,329 21 1,036 182 121 61 

Drummondvallesswe eee eee 10, 555 14 369 349 349 1 
Totals of 10,000 or Over...... 1,505,260 2,¢04 255,516 230, 422 37,142 |. 194,119 
Totals of 4,000 or Over....... 1,718,278 2,982 | 270,155 | 239,196 39,982 198, 662 

Ontario— 

SLOPONtO se. Sin Were He eae ek 667,457 1,214 294,175 288,374 22,922 264,270 
Hamilton. t.o 3m. tee eee oe 166,337 195 54, 448 50, 661 4,436 20, 222 
Otta Waters ioe oe ceo Fe Oe ee 154,951 209 Asian 12,178 2,672 9,675 
Windsor. coe hee Pic ee ee 105,311 153 19, 750 9,486 Qnone 5,514 
GON GOMP eR aos eee ee 78, 264 104 6,152 4,483 2,190 2,293 
Hitchener: pierce ee eee 35, 657 34 10, 868 10, 068 693 9,375 
Sudbury 242.2 cure eee ee 32, 203 38 5,018 4,048 2,544 1,504 
IBTANUORG eek i keene ar eo aera 31,948 35 10,376 6,577 782 2,567 
ORG, Willigintsst cee eee 30,585 38 2,229 2,047 1,458 589 
Ste Catharines sats cee eee 30, 275 45 7,354 7, 087 939 6,148 
FOmestont scene ac eee ee ee 30, 126 34 4,752 3,950 741 3,219 
CTIA? oem meee ane eter 28,790 28 2,446 2,098 1,098 1,109 
Osha wae eet oo aren ee 26, 813 29 4,475 3, 833 466 3,367 
Saultistes aries ese anne ee 25,794 diff 2,980 2,498 1,593 1,787 
Peterborough... ee cake 25,350 32 2,478 2,194 873 1,437 
IPortrArt hun eee ee see 24, 426 ow 4,069 3, 629 2,654 975 
Guelp hihi ee rc einen i ie ay Wa) PANO 25 6, 229 3, 783 568 3,354 
NiavarasHalls= ee meen en ee 20, 589 auf 2,094 1, 683 859 824 
SSATIUGY, Soya sae ee eee ee 18,734 26 2,320 1,880 367 513 
@hatha mie’ -.s. act wee een eee 17,369 29 3,324 2,820 582 2,238 
Ste Dhomasee is), ss iaaee sy ee W132 17 2,907 2,876 340 309 
Sttatiord: an |S. 17,038 16 2,399 974 203 771 
Bellevillery > yo Vetere eae eee 15,710 19 1,760 1,584 982 602 
Nort heBayien. t..co tee ie ee 15, 599 15 1,580 1,257 822 435 
Chale anette. 2 sl ae ee 15,346 12 907 563 310 597 
@ ormiwal le Gee ar nas. eee ee es 14,117 19 1,406 1,101 371 670 
Owen Sound<-=* - 5.3. eoe ee cn eee 14, 002 12 874 750 306 453 
Wiellandtere ca ts ecpuinctt eacee 12,500 22 3,618 oe 62 312 2,808 
Woodstocke). jhe. c Le eens Lee 12,461 15 4,049 2,102 331 839 
MOLeshUl alist. ae lth eee eee W757 19 1, 066 868 67 753 
‘Brockville Sirs ee eee ee 11,342 15 2,539 1,094 628 322 
Rei brolee cea bye Ok vig ee ir ek ae 11,159 10 1,106 1,052 825 96 
Totals of 10,000 or Over......| 1,742,415 2,555 513,475 440,760 56,505 350,635 
Totals of 4,000 or Over....... 2,021,470 2,824 | 545,370 | 463,258 62,610 366,937 


1 Not reported. 
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1.—Summary Police Statistics, by Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over with 
Totals for Urban Centres of 4,000 Population or Over, 1948—concluded 


Offences 
Province and Population | Police on | Known Prose- ‘Arrest Sum- 
Urban Centre 1941 Force to the cutions | | estS | monses 
Police 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Manitoba— 
\nifihabanh ays petit ees aero act Seas eee es operon. 221,960 345 5,560 50,012 6, 134 43,611 
SE ODT AGG ta teratoma bint 18, 157 18 2,661 2,135 351 1,784 
Brand Onset seer ae ee ee aes 17,383 18 tek 480 250 230 
Totals of 10,000 or Over...... 257,500 381 9,494 52,627 6,735 45,625 
Totals of 4,000 or Over....... 287,304 413 11,988 54,022 7,117 46,501 
Saskatchewan— 
FRep in ae ni nee oe esc oe Sree ocr 58,245 61 8, 683 4,511 1,459 2,700 
Sasiratoomiae te ce hte ccc esohmiek cite tts 43,027 48 2,858 2,858 1,076 1,737 
NEO OSCR G Wistar mre eeoes soccer dae <teteos 20, 753 23 IESE 886 453 517 
PrinecrAll Der ucie aries cose ae beets ns 12,508 14 2,187 1,158 449 547 
Totals of 10,000 or Over...... 134,533 146 15,045 9,413 3,437 5,501 
Totals of 4,000 or Over....... 160,639 174 16,969 10,574 3,844 6,249 
Alberta— 
Eicliny Ou CON tse sche tak ec caress Sess 93,817 138 8,970 4,705 3,421 1,284 
ORI SATY Aone Ne ts BR sion hs cobalt 88, 904 133 fae 8,676 SNe 3, 642 
Wethbria Pen wer Miss -csskrse cee ctue'e 14, 612 17 3,421 1,201 445 711 
Medicine sila taateiits sc +o6.cte ar oeis > sam 10,571 15 1,642 614 267 347 
Totals of 10,000 or Over...... 207,904 303 255760 | 15,196 7,710 5,984 
Totals of 4,000 or Over....... 207,904 303 25,760 15,196 7,710 5,984 
British Columbia— 
MATIC CIEVCD Most hei Ge ern «eon aes Seles 275,353 633 17,480 31,318 13,089 22,707 
TG LOL IAM) Ee ree Nee ees oes 44,068 78 18,121 10,012 864 9, 083 
New Westiminstem.... sia sssnceaes 21,967 33 5,491 5,491 864 264 
Totals of 10,060 or Over...... 341,388 744 41,092 46,821 14,817 32,054 
Totals of 4,000 or Over....... 419,461 848 52,534 55,984 19,085 36,977 
Grand Totals of Urban Centres of 
10,000 Population or Over.......... 4,433,446 7,206 | 880,764 | 810,077 | 135,829 637,840 
Grand Totals of Urban Centres of 
4,000 Population or Over........... 5,153,612 | — 7,955 | 950,370 | 858,136 | 152,899 666,494 
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PART V.—PENITENTIARIES AND REFORMATORIES 


Penal institutions may be classified under three headings: (1) penitentiaries, 
with slow turnover since prisoners have long sentences; (2) reformatories and train- 
ing schools, also with rather slow turnover; and (3) common gaols, where the turn- 
over is extremely rapid. If the average population for the year be taken as the 
average of the figures for inmates at the beginning and at the end of the year, and 
the number discharged as the turnover, the turnover in 1948 was: in penitentiaries, 
47 p.c.; in reformatories and training schools, 276 p.c.; and in gaols, no less than 
1,591 p.c. In dealing with these figures it should be borne in mind that the common 
gaol population changes from day to day and is partly made up of accused persons 
awaiting trial who may be either liberated or sent to a penitentiary or reformatory. 
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1.—Movement of Population in Penitentiaries, Reformatories, Training Schools 
and Gaols, 1945-48 


Institutions 1945 1946 1947 1948 
No. No. No. No. 
Penitentiaries— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year..... 3,078 3,129 8,362 Say 
Admitted during the year.................. 1,472 1,794 1,908 1,867 
Discharged duringithesyear.....4..0e. eee 1,421 1,561 #518 3 1,768 
In custody atiend of year -c:....cse.8<...25 3,129 3,362 3, loz 3,851 
Reformatories for Men— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year..... 1,988 2, 2201 2,436 2,612 
ANamutted during the years)... 5. nue eee oe 5,145 7,279 8,732 11,230 
Discharged during the year................ OMS 7,063 8,589 10,903 
inm-eustody at end Oli ear ei. ..o-eehele cs ee 2,010 2,436 2,579 ~ 2,939 
Reformatories for Women— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year..... 327 2041 192 248 
Admitted during the year.................. 417 350 370 832 
Discharged during the year................ 447 362 373 816 
Inkcustody atendiol years... ene eso eke 297 192 189 264 
Training Schools for Boys— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year..... 1,397 1,3061 1,3401 1,308 
Admitted during the year®....2. 22.4!....2 1, 483 1,612 1336 1,391 
Discharged during the year................ 1,601 1, 682 1,368 1,334 
In castody, atrendiolsycane 1 eee te 1, 265 1, 236 1,308 1,365 
Training Schools for Girls— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year..... 697 652 5081 491 
Admitted: during: the, year eoed.cs oe ee 602 558 502 431 
Discharged during the year................ 647 685 517 406 
In custody at end of year......... Oy, Meee 652 525 493 516 
Common Gaols— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year..... 3,206 3, 9581 4,185 4,171 
Admitted: durine the: years) 1.1 eee 53, 801 65, 768 66, 279 69,463 
Discharged during the year................ 53, 026 65,541 66,304 69,115 
imcustody,at.end of years. Bee. cae 3,981 4,185 4,160 4,519 
Totals— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year. 10,693 11,4691 12,0231 12,582 
Admitted during the year................ 62,920 77,361 79,127 85,214 
Discharged during the year.............. 62,265 76,894 78,669 84,342 
In custody at end of year................ 11,334 11,936 12,481 13,454 


1 Does not agree with figure at end of previous year because of changes in reporting procedures, transfers 
to other institutions, ete. ; 


Section 1.—Penitentiaries* 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Seven institutions are 
included in the system, the two largest of which are at Kingston, Ont., and St. 
Vincent de Paul, Que. The other five are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince ATbene Sask.; 
Stony Mountain, Man.; New Westminster, B.C.; and Calkins Bay, Ont. Dore 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, the average daily population of these institutions was 
3,989 and the total net cash outlay for the year was $4,708,659 or $3-23 per convict 
per diem, compared with 3,028 average daily population and $2,689,059 total cash 
outlay or $2-43 per convict per diem for 1941. 


Females given penitentiary sentences in the different provinces are sent to the 
penitentiary at Kingston, Ont., where special quarters and staff are maintained for 
their detention and supervision. Female convicts in custody on Mar. 31, 1949, 
numbered 85 compared with 48 in 1944 and 46 in 1941. 


*Revised by the Superintendent of Penitentiaries, Department of Justice. 
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2.—Movement of Convicts in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-49 
‘ Item 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
MMIUCCUESLOGY; ADE. U2 2.55 hs ce ois da widns bon vets 3,078 3,129 3,362 3,702 3,851 
Received— 
LORD WPL V Beets AP 0 See ie 6 eae Dea |S en Ue A Se 1,312 1,579 1,685 1,580 1, 874 
PSVAUPANSICs eee anes Loates Cee ea sd ae 157 206 219 283 504 
By cancellation of ticket-of-leave................ 1 —_ 3 4 4 
VOVOCATION OL 1MCONCO scree vecs. cut cs jie tate ee Uae —_— 1 — — _ 
From Military Authorities (prisoners of war)..... —_ 8 1 = -— 
Paroled for Active Service and returned......... 2 — — — — 
ELOtAlSRLEGELVEG + s2-.siaut len eae 1,472 1,794 1,908 1, 867 2,382 
Discharged by— 
xpi veOUmsSentenCOin cu 2 acas ca cae oe aecls eae se 880 1,014 982 1,089 1,135 
BRA NaC) hs os, ee Re, oe aa iting a EGR eae oan era 157 206 219 283 504 
BGK CL-OIR-L CAO Ni for 1 iss cere eis ta ace Relate Beart oe 320 216 255 333 285 
MON OTCAGION a. Leck rr ree oe Ere eee 22 13 9 12 — 
Wneonditional releases. cncss ce ae knees wee 15 9 10 -- — 
Death ..27....: SUNS EARS ONE A, RAR oe Poe ale 11 11 7 14 21 
REM EG TEND, Sa OR SNS Se ie OM emai SRE te Re ware 8 10 3 31 44 
Release to military authorities .................. 2 77 22 4 a 
Release ontorder Of court veces. eek ee oe ones 4 3 5 1 16 
Return to provincial authorities.................. 1 2 5 1 — 
Transfer to Boys’ Industrial School.............. 1 —_- — — — 
Instructions from Immigration Department...... = — 1 “= — 
DON LONCOMHUSS NOG, cota: sitaidatoredieic choue a o-cee macs — — _ — 3 
Totals; Discharged ..Aj.nccae ninco se 1,421 1,561 1,518 1,768 2,008 
ra Custody, sated! oicicccss orcs occu fee oe di viesutsleges 3,129 3,962 3,752 3,851 4,225 
3._Summary Statistics re Convicts in Penitentiaries, at Mar. 31, 1942-49 
Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Place of Birth— 
Ganadaieetncce sicia n-carnares tps eas 2,645 | 2,451 | 2,599 |} 2,700) 2,989 | 3,301 | 3,403 3, 736 
British Isles and possessions..... 190 163 179 169 143 187 167 173 
Austria and Hungary............ 43 37 34 13 14 18 18 23 
1a a Aarne Be Lie ee ane 29 24 15 13 11 8 8 9 
PROlAn isc Meer Gee tees he hoes eee 54 43 35 34 33 37 36 39 
DPC SS1S, Bae oy e¥s acd havin steers 41 37 33 42 30 34 67 68 
Other iGurope. vac osc. cece 44 49 31 58 43 52 47 58 
United States yer. « psie gicsetc en belch one 117 111 95 91 83 101 91 99 
54 57 9 16 14 14 20 
1,983 19905" 1987" |> 25144) 2237671) -25,360 2,568 
785 875 936 | 1,019 1-1345| 237 1,378 
110 120 117 105 105 103 133 
40 35 31 29 53 69 65 
51 58 58 65 84 82 81 
Sex— 
DRONE OnE, euler eins Bass ob we cape Slop alae Ol GaleeonOsbaleoe Odie lmeoc od OnlamonOUOnlmtoniad 4,140 
MEOINAIOM GEN! vase ae cosine elas: 37 52 43 52 52 56 74 85 
- Age— 
Wind erwley Cars .nkocsas. aeteere 421 447 486 455 452 519 497 481 
21 to 30 TGS Bia ete Sar nei ie 1, 283 1,168 | 1,288 | 1,386} 1,529 1,659 | 1,660 1,919 
31 to 40 Fes esters 50, 837 705 676 676 750 916 973 1,060 
41 to 50 Mi. Se ore ee hk eae 420 395 398 395 390 404 450 481 
51 to 60 52 See HP RON ea A 191 182 160 152 174 181 180 181 
Over 60 Sere aE Tee ks 80 72 70 65 67 73 91 102 
MN OGISUE LOGE sce sock Mares acne _—- — — _ _— _ — 1 
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3.—Summary Statistics re Convicts in Penitentiaries, at Mar. 31, 1942-49— concluded 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Religious Denomination— 
ANG liGAN Aa enn ce en eect 483 505 506 516 587 710 760 802 
Baptiste ornare 135 126 122 136 122 135 143 150 
Doukboboreme wee ei 4 3 2 19 16 2 59 45 
astern religions mere te ae 1 1 1 3 1 1 1 1 
Greek Catholic, -osmtinst okie 33 27 20 11 12 15 11 9 
Greeks Orthodoxassecs cas I: 40 35 36 27 34 27 35 39 
Jewish ees cone eat eee a ass 56 52 55 44 48 63 63 62 
GUL eran pepane eae ediieas cect trots 76 67 62 59 57 54 54 68 
IM Cth odie seer nino hees snk 29 34 37 34 28 33 31 23 
IMA ONAIG Awe 5 os ok ake aw aod bold ot 274 214- 233 275 294 287 265 282 
IRON (CREA NOINO:; sido dseouades 1,614 | 1,473 16597 eed Doda er Od nl kee 1,833 2,039 
SAlvatlOn ATMs.) Seber pce ots 17 16 20 21 21 28 29 33 
Wniteds@ hunchersss eee aan ee 328 302 293 323 309 381 390 426 
Other eee eee eit 143 115 95 127 129 133 178 247 
Totalseak.tse eae 3,232 | 2,969 | 3,078 | 3,129 | 3,362 | 3,752 | 3,851 4,225 
1 None reported. 2 Includes persons with no religion and atheists. 


The Ticket-of-Leave System.—The parole system in Canada is legalized 
under the Ticket-of-Leave Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 107) and is administered by the 
Minister of Justice. It is described in detail at pp. 305-308 of the 1948-49 edition of 
the Year Book. | 


Section 2.—Reformatories and Training Schools 


A census of reformatories and training schools is taken at five-year intervals, 
the latest being for June 1, 1946. At that date there were 28 such institutions in 
Canada. The 25 institutions that reported had a total inmate population of 3,662, 
of whom 2,930 were males and 732 were females. The males were confined in 13 
institutions and the females in 12. A table showing inmates by age groups is given 
at p. 340 of the 1950 Year Book. 


Reports on movement of population are received yearly from penal institutions 
and training schools. These figures are given for the years 1945-48 in Table 1, p. 286. 


PART VI.—CRIME AND DELINQUENCY IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Statistics of criminal and other offences in Newfoundland will not be included 
in the regular tables until such time as the Criminal Code of Canada comes into 
effect in that Province. By June, 1950, legislation had been passed establishing 
seven district courts but no appointments had as yet been made. 


The Newfoundland Constabulary polices the city of St. John’s and 40 outport 
stations including all the major settlements of the Island. The Newfoundland 
Ranger Force covers the remainder of the Island and Labrador. 


Offences of Adults.—Prosecutions and convictions of adults for indictable and 
non-indictable offences in 1948 and 1949 are shown in Table 1. 
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1.—Prosecutions and Convictions against Adults, in Newfoundland, 1948 and 1949 


1948 1949 
Prosecutions Prosecutions Prosecutions Prosecutions 
Type of Tried on Tried on 
Offence Summarily Indictment Summarily Indictment 
Convic Convic Convic Convic- 
Cases bine Cases Hons Cases iene Cases tions 
Offences Against Persons— 
StevOhn eee eee eeeen eee. eee 87 Zt ily/ ar 83 62 14 12 
Outports=. Awe esses Seen 129 — — 56 48 _ — 
MRO PAIS AGet oe oa ous 216 17 139 110 14 12 
Offences Against Property— 
‘SA ALO LAN TAS Ci. o aeapel ht arta gale palin bed 413 De 60 sa 466 392 55 43 
OrTipontswmers bet cess suckers eres 629 ne — — 557 519 _ = 
NOtalstyecesey se cttaa ee 1,042 60 1,023 911 55 43 
Offences Against Good Order— 
Shaw Oli Sayeed ce ole ates tee et 1, 666 lat, — —_— 1,491 1,382 — — 
Ointportsemeses oy cai d Sact ct adats 703 a: — — 561 529 — — 
PhOtals cee h oes Bares 2,369 — aa 2,052 1,911 — = 
Other Offences— 
SS GRU OME rie Pie Rit cia ce cncloe es ce 1,648 ve — —_ 2,042 1,590 a — 
OULD OPISs Sites a tote Sed y mee 724 — —_ 733 671 — — 
OPIS tees sec cowie ahs Deane —— — DTA Gy, Xa — — 
Grand Totals........ 5,999 77 5,989 | 5,193 69 55 


The following figures for 1949 refer only to Labrador and that part of the Island 
served by the Newfoundland Ranger Force:— 


No. 
VAIS ELA LLONS ec tersteye cee teeter RE ee eee OER ee eke 1,216 
Ghapi aye) Peers Day a gts ah act et eM aes Frc an Lat oo Ai Rei a Ste 1,007 
Wit Gersmviestio ablONicn aiyoucck eet kone ibe tein ee. Sain eee eeer ciate 209 
HZROSCOLULON GERACE TN Pac te oes ea eT ca arcer tone mistcceim Meerenete sia ohecake starters Teen Bioineicvers 851 
ConmiCtion seer ree weitere ies Nene EON toh homie oboe ere cierataes 799 
IDS ie abtsstere be Se crc aes: GRONOG Ct OSHA CORI AS. A SEL RSENS reaper ener reared 52 


Juvenile Deliquencies.—The St. John’s Juvenile Court was established on 
Jan. 23, 1945, under the provisions of the Welfare of Children Act (No. 57 of 1944), 
and the territorial limits of the jurisdiction of the Judge of the Juvenile Court were 
defined as the Electoral Districts of St. John’s East and West. Cases of juvenile 
delinquency occurring outside of these limits are dealt with by the magistrate who 
has powers similar to those of the Judge of the Juvenile Court for disposing of these 
cases under the provisions of the Welfare of Children Act. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, 147 children appeared in court. Five 
cases were adjourned sine die, 16 were dismissed and 126 found delinquent. ~ 
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Notre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION* 
Section 1.—Education in the Provinces 


Education in Canada is the responsibility of the provinces. Each has its 
own system and Quebec has two. However, there are two clearly defined types: 
(1) English-Canadian tradition carried on in the nine English-speaking provinces 
and in the Protestant schools of Quebec and (2) the French-Canadian tradition 
followed in the Roman Catholic schools of Quebec. 


The English-Canadian Tradition.—The system of education in each province 
is established by legislation and administered by a Department of the Provincial 
Government under a Minister of Education who is a member of the Cabinet and 
is responsible to the Legislature. 


Each of the Atlantic Provincest has a Council ‘of Public Instruction or Board 
of Education, an advisory group composed of the Premier, Minister of Education, 
Deputy Minister or Superintendent and certain other appointees. This Council in 
Newfoundland is made up of the Minister, Deputy Minister and the Chief Executive 
Officer for each of the four leading religious denominations. 


Each Department of Education is concerned with the general administration 
of the public schools, the conduct of examinations, the certification of teachers, the 
registration of private schools and trade schools, public and travelling libraries, 
correspondence courses and also the direct management and control of teacher- 
training schools, vocational institutes and schools for the blind and the deaf. 


* Iixcept where otherwise indicated, this Part has been prepared in the Education Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
t Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
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ee 
Direct control and operation of the public schools is in the hands of local boards 

of school trustees, usually elected for terms of two or three years. They employ 
the teachers and administer the revenues received from provincial grants, local 


taxation and other minor sources. Any fees charged are for secondary education 
and are merely nominal. 


Elementary and secondary education extends over 12 or 13 years or grades 
depending on the province. The elementary grades terminate with Grade VIII 
and the secondary grades begin with Grade IX though there is a practical as well as 
a theoretical separation into three divisions: Primary (Grades I to VI); Inter- 
mediate (Grades VII to X); and Senior (Grades XI and XII or XIII). The ele- 
mentary schools are known as public schools, the secondary schools as high schools. 
However, many public schools teach some secondary grades and in Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland all grades are taught in the public schools. 


In the cities and in some smaller centres there are kindergarten classes for five- 
year-olds and a few for four-year-olds as part of elementary education. Most 
children begin Grade I at age six or early seven and many complete the eight grades 
in seven years. Attendance is compulsory from age seven or eight to age 14 with 
attendance to age 16 required of urban pupils in some provinces. Emphasis is 
on the fundamental subjects—reading, writing, arithmetic, health and_ social 
studies—with varying additions of science, arts and crafts, music, home economics 
and shopwork. Many pupils, particularly in rural areas, leave school at the end 
of elementary schooling and enter employment in agriculture or unskilled occupations. 


Secondary education may extend over a period of four or five years. Courses 
and subjects of study are diversified. A student may choose the academic course 
leading to university entrance or select courses or subjects preparing for employment 
in agriculture, commerce or industry. A student may pass from secondary school 
into commerce or industry at any time during this period provided he or she is over 
the compulsory age limit. 


Several avenues for further training are open to the high-school graduate: 
normal school training of one year for elementary school teachers; specialized 
technical training extending up to two years in a technical institute—there is at 
least one such institute in every province; nurse-training school where training 
extends over three years; or university. University courses are available in all 
branches of arts, commerce, science, education, philosophy, medicine, theology, 
etc. Graduation with a first degree (B.A., B.Sc., etc.) requires four years, medicine 
requires six years and theology seven years. Post-graduate courses require another 
two or more years. 


The French-Canadian Tradition.—The Quebec Department of Public 
Instruction is represented in the Cabinet by the Provincial Secretary. Although the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is the head of the Department, a Roman 
Catholic Committee and a Protestant Committee, in charge of the education of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, respectively, constitute the Council of Education 
which formulates policy and superintends the administration of all educational 
matters. The Council, however, has no authority over many special and technical 
schools which come directly under various Government Departments. 


From the very beginning boys are separated from girls. Both sexes follow 
through the Primary Grades, I to VII. The girls may then take the Intermediate 
Grades, VIII and IX, and from there enter a regional household science school, 
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begin a four-year course in normal school or enter a superior school where a 
two-year course leads to a school of fine arts, a commercial course or a nurse-training 
course. 


At the end of the fifth year a boy may enter a classical college for an eight-year 
course ending with a baccalaureate degree which is prerequisite for entrance to a 
professional course in university. Or he may continue on to the end of the 
primary course and then spend two years in the complementary course. From this 
point he may enter a technical school or any one of four sections of the two-year 
superior course—commercial, scientific, agriculture, technical or pre-normal school. 
The latter leads to entrance to a normal school, the others lead to specialized schools 
and advanced courses in technical schools or, after another year of preparatory 
work, to the higher schools of applied science, commerce and agriculture affliated 
with the universities. 


The boy who neither enters the classical college nor goes on to the comple- 
mentary course may go directly from the primary course to a trade school or one 
of the regional agriculture schools. These schools offer two-year terminal courses. 


Section 2.—Education in the Territories* 


The Northwest Territories.—The Department of Resources and Develop- 
ment is responsible for education in the Northwest Territories. The education of 
white, Indian, Eskimo and half-breed children is carried on at Territorial and 
Indian day schools, which are completely maintained by the Federal Government, 
and at residential and mission day schools operated by the Church of England, the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the Northern Canada Evangelical Mission. The 
Federal Government assists these latter schools by annual operational grants, by 
grants for the maintenance of native children and the children of destitute white 
and half-breed parents, and by furnishing school supplies and equipment. 


Only one school in the Northwest Territories is maintained chiefly by local 
taxation and administered by a local school board, though it too, receives an annual 
grant from the Federal Government. It is the modern eight-classroom elementary 
and high school at Yellowknife which serves all the children of Yellowknife and the 
more advanced pupils residing at other settlements in the Territories. The 
schools of the Mackenzie District, which comprises the western portion of the North- 
west Territories, are inspected periodically by a superintendent of education whose ~ 
office is at Yellowknife. 


Territorial day schools are located at Port Brabant,’ Aklavik, Fort Simpson, 
Fort Resolution, Coppermine, Port Radium, Fort Smith, Lake Harbour on Baffin 
Island, and Coral Harbour on Southampton Island. Indian day schools are located 
at Fort Norman, Fort McPherson, Arctic Red River, Fort Franklin, Fort Rae, 
Rocher River, Hay River, and Fort Good Hope. The Church of England operates 
a residential and a day school at Aklavik and the Roman Catholic Church operates 
residential schools at Aklavik, Fort Providence, and Fort Resolution. Day schools 
are also operated by the Federal Government at Fort Chimo and Port Harrison in 
the Province of Quebec. These schools are located in Eskimo territory on the Arctic 
coast of Quebec, in which region the Federal Government is responsible for the 
administration of Eskimo affairs. 


* Prepared under the direction of H. L. Keenleyside, 12D. Deputy Minister, Department of 
Resources and Development. 
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The education of Eskimo children is one of the problems of the far north. 
In the Eastern Arctic, Eskimo children are given some education at mission day 
schools. Because of their nomadic way of life, however, Eskimos seldom remain 
long at the settlements and the periods available to the missions for teaching the 
children are comparatively short. The Eskimos of the Eastern Arctic have long 
had a system of syllabic writing (expressed as geometric phonetic characters) 
which most of them can now read and write proficiently. Syllabic writing has 
been used successfully to provide educational material in the Eskimo language, 
giving advice on health matters, hygiene, and native economics for the benefit of 
both children and adults. With the establishment of schools in Eskimo Territory 
it is hoped that the Eskimos will learn, in due course, to understand simple English 
and be able to speak and read it. 


The Department of Resources and Development recently initiated a program 
designed to improve educational and welfare facilities generally in the Northwest 
Territories. The program included the inauguration of an extensive circuit for the 
regular distribution of educational films, special radio broadcasts to classrooms, 
the provision of additional equipment and supplies, increased attention to methods 
of instruction, and the establishment of new day schools in areas where need exists. 
The new schools are being staffed by a particular classification of welfare teachers, 
who carry on welfare work in the communities in addition to regular teaching duties. 


The schools in the Mackenzie District follow the program of studies for the 
elementary and secondary schools as authorized by the Alberta Department of 
Education. A modified elementary school curriculum, suitable for the unique needs 
of schools in the Arctic regions, is under consideration. In the remote areas, 
elementary and high-school students have access to correspondence-course studies 
issued by the Alberta provincial educational authorities. 


Educational standing obtained in the Yellowknife High School compares — 
favourably with that awarded in high schools in Alberta and is accepted by uni- 
versities throughout Canada. 


Yukon.—In Yukon, schools for the education of white and half-breed children 
are maintained by the Territorial Government. Public schools are operated at 
Dawson, Mayo, Whitehorse, Carcross, Teslin, Brook’s Brook, Swift River, and 
Destruction Bay. The three last-named schools are one-room buildings, located 
on the Alaska Highway. In addition, St. Mary’s Separate School at Dawson 
operates as a day school, and the Convent of Christ the King at Whitehorse operates 
as a residential school. The latter is also open to day pupils. 


The education of native children is carried on in two types of schools. The 
day schools are operated by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Federal Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, and the residential schools by religious denominations. 
Residential schools are given a per capita grant for each Indian child registered 
therein. 


The public schools at Dawson and Whitehorse have high-school departments 
providing education leading to university entrance. University entrance (junior 
matriculation) examinations are held in June at Whitehorse and at Dawson by 
authority of the British Columbia Department of Education. The examination 
papers are forwarded from Victoria and are returned there to be graded. In 
_ outlying districts, correspondence courses are provided at a nominal cost by the 
British Columbia Department of Education. 
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The British Columbia curriculum is followed in Yukon schools. Educational 
matters in Yukon are in charge of a Superintendent of Schools, resident at Dawson, 
who is responsible to the Commissioner. Annual inspections of all schools are made 
by the Superintendent. 


Section 3.—Statistics of Schools, Universities and Colleges 


This Section summarizes the statistics of all educational institutions in Canada 
(exclusive of Newfoundland) which include four types: provincially controlled 
schools, privately controlled schools, federal Indian schools, and universities and 
colleges. 


1.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions, by Provinces, School Year 1947-48 


Prince 
Nova New : 
Type of School oe Soona Brissanee Quebec Ontario 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools... . 18,051 124,128 98,331 568, 383 690, 612 
Ewveningsschoolsaewese. Geeta enee ene. — 4,469 2,186 16,000 52,631 
Correspondence schools...............- 156 1,704 221 1,000 2,614 
Specialischools's tare wie Lee tre eee _ 412 — 1, 250 490 
Normal schools—Full time?............ 54 294 283 5, 807 1, 246 
Accelerated courses. . = eel Af) = = 595 _ 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary. daysschoolss--- os 0.5 ase o eee 877 3,414 2,341 59, 020 16.586 
Business training schools— Day classes.. ¥31 691 655 7,800 Coadd, 
Evening classes 96 320 303 7,000 6, 800 
Universities and Colleges— fikeg ; 
Preparatory, COUrSeSi tsa). sso eee sete 568 574 762 20,070 3,493 
Courses of university standard......... 308 4,720 Ale 25,303 46,995 
Other courses at university............ — 107 658 12,500 P1337. 
Hederal Indianiechoolsisemsemeeten tee 33 621 388 1,759 4,806 
CE OCAIS sie oa Pe ee 20,274 141,594 108,991 725,892 845,322 
Population, 1948 (estimated)............. 93 , 000 635, 000 503,000 | 3,792,000 | 4,297,000 
5 Saskat- British 
Manitoba chawan Alberta Colinas Totals 
No No No. No No 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools.... 120, 482 168, 605 156, 629 146,708 || 2,091,929 
IV eniNngSChOOlSe see care eterna 2,744 2,126 462 33, 029 113, 647 
Correspondence schools................ 1,061 2,652 12, 296 6, 255 27,959 
pecialischoOgl slam. ame eye eerie 20 162 -~ 119 2,453 
Normal schools—Full time?........... 387 560 349 422 9,402 
Accelerated courses. . —_ 690 — — 1,425 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary day schools...............-:: 4, 653 2,710 2,519 5, 983 98,103 
Business training schools— Day classes. . 1,821 951 2,101 1,756 23,023 
Evening classes 1,672 582 1,630 1,918 20,321 
Universities and Colleges— 
IPReparacory. COULSES HeewtL a eeee ae 15122 795 609 — 27,993 
Courses of university standard......... 7,268 8,510 6, 258 11,675 113,810 
Other courses at university............ 532 316 523 39 26,012 
Federaliindian schools.2..0.. se... eee 2,125 loreal 2,244 4,809 20,1013 
Otals secs cos ena eee 144,487 191,375 185,620 212,713 || 2,576,178 
Population, 1948 (estimated)............. 757,000 854, 000 846,000 | 1,082,000 ||12,883,0004 
1 Schools for the blind and deaf; these are boarding schools and many of the pupils are from provinces 
other than the one in which the school is situated. Based on estimates. 2 Courses for elementary 
teachers only; those for secondary teachers are included in university enrolment. 3 Includes 1,645 in 
ordinary day schools in Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 4 Includes 24,000 population for 


Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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The provincially controlled schools are the most important group and account 
for about 90 p.c. of the total enrolment shown in Table 1. These systems of public 
elementary and secondary education are financed mainly by local school authorities, 
assisted by provincial grants. There are private schools in all provinces (i.e., schools 
that are not conducted by publicly elected or publicly appointed boards and are 
not financed out of public money) but their enrolment is not large in comparison 
with that of the public schools. At the level of higher education, there is a provincial 
university in each of six provinces and one or more colleges supported out of prov- 
incial funds in the other provinces. In addition, there are 16 private universities 
most of which receive provincial aid and 163 colleges giving degree credit courses. 
Agricultural schools and colleges are listed at*pp. 208-213 of the 1943-44 edition of 
the Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Provincially Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools* 


Enrolment and Attendance.—At the elementary-school level enrolments 
have been increasing since the school year 1944-45, except in Saskatchewan. Birth 
registrations of the past few years indicate that by 1953-54 the enrolment in Grades I 
to VIII will have increased from 1,712,662 to over 2,307,000, a total of 595,000, and 
there is every indication that the increase may amount to 800,000 by 1960. A 
decline may set in shortly after that. An increase of 800,000 is equal to over 45 p.e. 
of the total enrolment in the elementary schools of Canada and is 140 p.c. of the 
elementary enrolment of the largest province—Quebec. Grades above Grade VITI 


_ will begin to feel the effects between 1953 and 1955. 


Other factors, too, are operating to increase enrolment including: the introduc- 
tion of family allowances in 1945 which, while showing its effects on schools most 
clearly in improved attendance, is also keeping in school to the legal age limit many 


_ pupils who were leaving from a few months to two years before they were lawfully 


entitled to leave; increased emphasis on the holding power of schools; increased 
transportation facilities at public expense; the building of dormitories in some 
provinces; the larger unit of administration; the establishment of junior high schools 
and composite schools; and the wave of post-war immigration. Enrolment in 
provincially controlled schools is given for the latest school year available in Table 1 
and average daily attendance is shown in Table 2. The average daily attendance 
figures are more comparable, as between provinces, and probably more significant 
for most purposes than those of enrolment. 


*Day and technical schools only. 


2.—Average Daily Attendance in Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 
School Years Ended 1939-48 


f Notz.—Comparable figures for earlier years will be found in previous editions of the Year Book, begin- 
ning with the 1932 edition. 


Year | P.E.I N.S N.B Que Ont Man. Sask. Alta. B:C. Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
I 13,439 | 93,291 | 73,248 | 560,021 | 605,501 | 115,655 | 163,356 | 138,392 | 107,660 || 1,870,563 
ie 13,598 | 93,359 | 73,046 | 555,835 | 607,693 | 114,800 | 163,580 | 139,886 | 108,826 || 1,870, 623 
HOSTS. 5. 12,855 | 89,379 | 69,321 | 542,938 | 582,466 | 110,826 | 155,937 | 135,386 | 103,192 || 1,802,300 
iL De 12,975 | 89,915 | 72,119 | 532,759 | 576,711 | 106,631 |- 152,354 | 139,886 | 102,085 || 1,785, 435 
ih a 12,759 | 86,630 | 69,814 | 515,140 | 553,954 | 100,169 | 138,019 | 127,214 93,473 || 1,697,172 
lie 12,621 | 89,490 | 69,523") 518,896 | 559,796 99,471 | 136,752 | 128,051 | 102,999 |] 1,717,599 
m945 Soc: 12,984 | 93,831 | 70,7467] 523,741 | 571,625 | 100,971 | 135,336 | 130,095 | 107,599 || 1,746,928 
2946... 5: 14,321 | 99,367 | 74,529] 529,613 | 590,801 | 104,666 | 138,267 | 133,162 | 114,590 || 1,799,316 
MOA TGrs. :. 14,850 |102,099 | 78,129 | 533,765 | 597,400 | 103,739 | 185,038 | 131,011 | 121,334 || 1,817,365 
i 14,774 |103,858 | 81,057 ‘ 613,627 | 103,744 | 135,927 | 183,410 | 129,859 || 1,316,256! 


1 Exclusive of Quebec. 
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Grade Distribution.—A record of the grade distribution of pupils in the 
provincially controlled schools of all provinces is presented in Table 3. The grades 
of boys and girls are not shown separately. 


7.—Grade Distribution of Pupils Enrolled in Provincially Controlled Schools, 
by Provinces, School Year 1947-48 


Grade JPAGeE a INAS N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C: 

No No No No No. No No No No 
Kindergarten....... — — a 3,414 30,936 — — — 845 
Grader foes: 2,603 | 23,091 | 14,780 | 89,713 Soe ASele Onion, 2a Osama os 18,065 
sf 1B Bi AP 9 he 1,872) | U3;.843) | 125343 80,181 70,721 13,989 18,699 16, 600 16,032 
ss 18 Ee Paes QT N ele, 59S 2 13h 79,844 64, 672 12,556 18,526 16,182 14,781 
« DV is cr ee 2,056") 13,7315)" £Y,'608 78, 804 64,583 12,110 ANDSS 16,103 14, 413 
cs Vice ches Qeete ee lnstetalay he AR Aes wit} 71,870 63, 629 11,680 16,818 15319 13,479 
“ef VT et OD G atlnonS 9,406 60,752 60,305 10, 658 15, 836 14,631 12,657 
és Vi ere ee 1,550 | 10,011 Vichy} 45,315 57,208 10, 638 15,214 14, 234 12,520 
AYA Pare eee 1,529 8,338 6,936 23, 883 57,219 8,641 13,316 12,365 11,358 
pce ch BO, Cogn see 1,142 6, 826 8, 835 16,901 45,433 7,674 10, 636 10,768 TOMES 7 
e D Gok Neen ha 909 5,048 2,566 9,027 35,930 6,194 8,192 8, 207 8,709 
os Dba Ae 1691) 3,570 1,793 5,383 23, 236 4,944 7,018 6,580 6,626 
uh BXGUE Sa cee. 141) 1,267 93 1,809 16,518 1,685 5,028 6,302 5,110 
sf EXORET ae pce — — —_ — 9, 866 —_ — — 1,020 
Unelassified.....-4. 426 — 4,507 2,113 7,608 -- _ — 936 
Totals...... 18,051 (124,128 | 98,331 | 569,00921 690,612 | 120,482 | 168,605 | 156,629 | 146,708 


1 Excluding 410 Grade XI students and 110 Grade XII students enrolled in Prince of Wales College. 
2 Includes 626 pupils in independent schools. 

Teaching Staffs.—In 1948 the teaching staffs of the publicly controlled ele- 
mentary and secondary schools numbered 19,349 men and 57,911 women, a total 
of 77,260. Omitting Quebec for which comparable data are not available, 31 p.c. 
of the teachers were in cities, 28 p.c. were in one-room rural schools, 22 p.c. in towns 
and villages and the remaining 19 p.c. in schools of two or more rooms outside of 
urban centres. The proportion of men teachers is increasing and in 1948 reached 
27 p.c., a little short of the pre-war level of 30 p.c. Again omitting Quebee where 
36 p.c. of the teachers are members of religious orders, approximately 25 p.c. of the 
women teachers are married. Throughout the nine provinces at least 10 p.c. of the 
total number of teachers are untrained or only partially trained, also about 10 p.e. 
of the total staff leave the profession each year. During the 1947-48 school year_ 
there was an increase of $243 in the median salary (see Table 4) for teachers in the 
eight provinces (Quebec excluded). The classification of teachers, their teaching 
experience and rates of salary paid are given in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report ‘Teachers’ Salaries and Qualifications in Eight Provinces, 1948”. 


4.—Teachers in Provincially Controlled Schools Classified according to Salary, 
by Provinces, School Year 1947-48 


Notre.—Comparable figures for Quebec are not available. 


Prince 


Nova New : : Saskat- British 
Salary Edward Shown ruse Ontario | Manitoba Chowan Alberta Colambis 
No No No No No. No No No 

Less than $525..... — 14 — — — — 
$ 525-$1,024...... 355 974 817 1,423 662 28 161 1 
$15020—"1524 23... 248 1,176 1,559 5,302 1,798 4,577 1 8 623 
$12525-=22024 fee 53 itr) 301 eon) 891 1,619 2,213 1,380 
S22025—02 524 ee 13 396 240 Sian 488 476 994 1,241 
$2,525- 3,024...... 4 168 73 2,880 255 213 603 958 
$3,025—93,524 205 52 — 50 19 oval 153 138 266 427 
$3,525- 4,024...... — 16 8 998 85 67 133 290 
$4,025 or over..... — 3 1 448 46 11 68 94 
Unspecified....... — — a= — 4 12 8 — 
Totals........ 680 3,958 3,019 235008 4,382 . 7,141 5,559 5,014 


Median salaries...${ 1,011 | 1,447 1,185 1,797 1, 418 1,404 | 1,896 2,249 
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Financial Support.—The income required to support the public elementary 
and secondary schools is derived almost wholly from local taxation and provincial 
grants. Fees for elementary schooling may be charged in Quebec. In some of the 
other provinces fees are charged for secondary grades but, except where in lieu of 
taxation, they are quite nominal. 


In general, school boards submit their budgets to the local municipal councils 
which levy for and collect the required amounts. School Boards in Quebec and some 
Boards in other provinces have the power to levy and collect taxes for school purposes. 
Assessment on which taxes for school purposes are levied is the valuation of land’ 
and buildings (or improvements in some cases) and usually some other factor such 
as personal property, or any form of business income. 


Each province has its own method of apportioning grants to local school boards, 
These grants are of two types: (1) The basic grant may be calculated on a basic: 
minimum cost, an amount per classroom, salary and qualifications of teacher, 
average attendance, etc. All provinces adopt some means of increasing equality of 
opportunity by favouring poorer areas over richer ones. (2) Special grants are paid 
for such features as transportation, music, arts and crafts, special classes, equipment, 
building costs, night classes, etc. Special grants loom largest in Quebec where there 
_is marked emphasis on training for home industries, arts and crafts. 


Table 5 presents a comparable statement of the finances of the Boards operating 
provincial schools so far as this can be done with existing records. 


5.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, for 
Provincial Fiscal Years Ended 1939, 1947 and 1948 


Nortre.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of bonds 
or debentures, as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by local taxation. 
With the exception of the Maritime Provinces, for which the information is not available, the total net 
debenture indebtedness of the schools of each province is given annually, thus showing the net increase or 
decrease per annum. Figures for 1914-25 will be found at pp. 985-987 of the 1936 Year Book and those for 
1926-46 in the corresponding tables of subsequent editions. For dates on which the fiscal years of the 
provinces end, see p. xiv. 


oaks ‘ Adminis- 
Provincial Total = 
Debenture trative 
: Govern- Local Other Current : 
Province and Year ment Taxation Sources Revenue og baal O aa 
Grants Recorded g Pe acle 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
MOSM laps ad ord ctea Sea 274, 3232 175,244 as 449, 567 ak 474 
rai vneeels Liens Wy boo svete tre tue. s 362, 4222 324, 665 te - 687, 087 oe 458 
RPE RN o Tie es, a creieae Teens 514, 2872 401,381 BS 915,668 a 479 
Nova Scotia— 
SRY oO tren oe ares Seas 718,5462| 3,341, 6893 4,060,235 1,775 
LUE 62 Coane ee aan ge 3,173,6632} 4,523,7453 7,697,408 Ft 1,738 
TSI cE oe 5,202,0032) 4,951,4103 10,153, 413 Bie 1,784 
New Brunswick— 
MSO MERA tic cua Sas. ce 534,3152| 2,637,8208 3,172,135 | 4,659,650 Gu 
(OPES srs Ri Re A ae ee 1,285,0572; 3,375,0898 4,660, 146 ne Be 
iE Uae Pa ahd aa AB pa aa 2,599, 6532! 4,963,195 7,562, 848 aie 
Quebec— 
DOYS Ree Pee at 2,386,965 | 19,716,324 1,572,832 | 23,676,121 | 68,048,977 1,905 
TOO 0 Se ae ne Re 6,768,395 | 23,554,568 2,015,294 | 32,338,257 | 72,618,071 1,966 
Ontario— : 
MONE AAR wees insu cicls.s 7,015,225 | 41,638,3328 Re 48,653,557 | 59,499,543 6, 600 
LAT Cg as 0) OS ae Sea SR SN 30,204,433 | 45,949,3433! 1,885,863 | 78,021, 255_| 56,093,379 | 4,284 
54,898,5083! 2,938, 683 | =90, 526, 400 | 68,407,290 4,301 


UO ADS eer fs, tele ciogse S aysisface,¥ 32, 689, 209 


For footnotes see end of table, page 298. 
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5.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, for 
Provincial Fiscal Years Ended 1939, 1947 and 1948—concluded 


sce Adminis- 
Provincial Tptal Deb : 
. Govern- Local Other Current sles Crag Meet ds 
Province and Year ment Taxation Sources Revenue een O alee) 
Grants Recorded = oth en an 
Manitoba— 
TOS QM ar he eer ten ae ee ree ee 1,172,783 | 6,850,783 139,756 | 8,163,322 | 8,045,764 1,889 
OA Rs Sav titer crate rterercr ods atte Doleeiiicn 9,552,334 GLSio2/ 1 12,02250%0 3,393, 189 1,740 
TEC Aes Re dee tg Pe RE. 3,623,554 | 9,657,680 | 1,122,855 | 14,404,089 | 4,018,271 ioe 
Saskatchewan— 
LOBOS tea ren te aren pac atic ae 2,305,375 | 7,254,500 451,143 | 10,011,018 | 12,936,569 4,933 
Dy Mee a Se a ee ih eae ke 4,920,115 | 12,568,037 299,658 | 17,787,810 | 5,779,688 | - 4,398 
1048 ha Neh, octets 6,052,524 | 14,556,217 310,644 | 20,919,385 | 4,202,678 1,459 
Alberta— 
LOBOS eR Our ee Ered 1,809,392 | 8,387,514 253,252 | 10,450,158 | 7,653,468 3,592 
OS ines ON ieee 3 ot Manila cf 5,275,493 | 18,290,189 365,670 | 18,931,352 OnLoad 2,659 
1948 pre beete) FaG ae Seis ares 6,480,440 | 15,548, 427 352,963 | 22,381,830 | 10,504,362 2065 
British Columbia— 
OS OG TIY Seeds eeaiena ay webs » 2,722,702 | 7,009,070 Pe 9,731,772 | 14,379,553 721 
TOPs Oy (a tain Cad ie pce nay ie age RE 6,569, 908 9,924,391 245,113 | 16,739,412 re 896 
GAB Stee kectn nae Rouen lene 8,677,336 | 11,706,305 367,335 | 20,750,976 | 18,024,136 93 


1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds, except for British Columbia, 1939, for which the gross 
figure is given. 2 Includes contributions to teachers’ salaries in the Maritime Provinces and, in New 
Brunswick, grants made to schools by the Vocational Education Board. 3 Includes amounts raised 
by counties and, in Ontario, the township grants on salaries of rural public school teachers. 4 Latest 
available figures. 5 There are, in addition, 3,799 local boards within larger units. 6 In 1946 
the local school districts were amalgamated into larger administrative units. 


Subsection 2.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools 


_ Private schools include all those not operated by publicly elected or appointed 
boards. Except in Quebec, they receive no support from public funds. Instruction 
is similar to that given in public schools except that more opportunities may be 
‘given for music, art, etc., and in schools under religious control there is greater 
emphasis on religious instruction. In most provinces there is some form of inspection 
or regulation by the provincial department of education. 


Of the 783 private schools reported in 1948, 522 were in Quebec, 93 in Ontario, 
93 in the Prairie Provinces, 40 in British Columbia and 35 in the Maritimes. There 
were 6,622 full-time teachers of whom 1,253 were men. Outside of Quebec, the 
salaries for lay teachers ranged from $600 to $4,800 with a median of $1,325 for 
women, and from $800 to $8,000 with a median of $2,037 for men. 


Sixty-three per cent of the pupils were in the elementary grades. At the 
elementary level there were 41,000 girls compared with 24,000 boys; at the secondary 
level there were 22,000 girls compared with 11,000 boys. ° 


The private schools are financed largely from fees, legacies, gifts, or by religious 
orders. The fees range from very little to upwards of $1,000 per year. In 1948 
they averaged $100 for day students and $500 for boarders. Excluding Quebec, 
the expenditures of the private schools in 1948 amounted to over $6,500,000. 
Of this amount $1,970,000 was paid out in teachers’ salaries. 
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7.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools, by Provinces, 
Specified School Years Ended 1921-48 


Nortse.—Figures for intervening years will be found in the corresponding tables of the 1937, 1942 and 1946 
Year Books. 


Year Pani eINGs: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C, |/*Total 
LCP ALES ae 682 3,047 2,607 | 54,671 9,961 3, 149 1,608 2,204 3,159 |) 81,158 
ODDS. otal eet et as 580 2,956 3,528 | 54,767 | 10,126 4,534 2,358 2,281 4,624 || 85,754 
Tey ee ans ees 570 2,746 3,625 | 57,320 | 12,214 5, 864 2,853 2,944 5,276 || 93,412 
REO Mass ok 576 2,719 2,707 | 53,561 | 13,515 4,632 2,037 3,739 4,911 || 88,397 
CVU ae ee Sm 638 2,986 2,935 | 55,847 | 13,458 4,509 1,985 3,813 5,003 |} 91,174 
iE 2 es ee 803 3,452 3,631 | 60,803 | 14,967 4,659 2,045 3,767 5,757 |100,384 
BORED ey acs oheces 754 3,913 2,843 me 15,911 4,593 3,544 2,032 5,704 || 39,2941 
HO hea oe. wes whe-d ace 804 3,362 2,903 16,336 4, 643 3, 682 2, 852 5,576 || 40,1581 
LT oe a 803 3,109 2,841 ae 15,694 4,125 SEGA 2,507 5,195 || 37,9951 
1 ec oh Seo ea 877 3,414 2,341 | 59,020 | 16,586 4,653 2,710 2,519 5,983 |} 98,103 


1Exclusive of Quebec. 


Business Colleges.—Of the 164 schools reported in 1948 for eight provinces 
(exclusive of Quebec) 19 were in the Maritimes, 90 in Ontario, 31 in the Prairie 
Provinces and 24 in British Columbia. Full-time teachers numbered 163 men 
and 331 women and part-time teachers 52 men and 112 women. 


- Girls predominate in the student body and the enrolment in evening classes is 
almost equal to the full-time day enrolment. The 1948 enrolment was: full-time 
day classes, 3,445 boys and 10,197 girls; part-time classes, 314 boys and 1,267 girls; 
evening classes, 3,840 boys and 9,481 girls. The total for the year was about 2,000 
less than in 1946 and 1947. Fifty-five per cent of the full-time and part-time students 
were 17 to 19 years of age. 


Monthly fees ranged from $5 to $25 for day classes and from $3 to $15 for evening 
classes. Total operating expenditures for these schools amounted to over $1,500,000, 
of which $830,000 was for teachers’ salaries. 


¢.—Knrolment in Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges), 
by Provinces, Specified School Years Ended 1921-48 


Nortr.—Figures include day and evening classes. Those for intervening years will be found in the cor- 
responding tables of the 1937, 1942 and 1946 Year Books. 


Year P.EI N.S N.B Que Ont. Man Sask Alta B.C Total 
LCRA OT reo reen 85 1,280 740 4,319 | 14,537 3,538 Psso 2,216 1,986 |} 30,034 
HOP) ei eae ee 114 766 722 2,743 | 10,314 3,502 1,436 2,739 2,230 || 24,566 
ROOM cls oclsteca ness 140 | ° 775 671 2,807 9, 732 3,087 1,400 1, 629 2,180 |} 22,421 
LCE ONE Se ranean 179 740 308 4,032 7,749 1,858 973 1,562 1,955 || 19,356 
MOAI RS Ti. S Sha tsk 168 1,019 329 3,707 9,119 1,782 1,431 2,145 2,010 || 21,710 
OA ric. asl yin ok 197 881 348 6,256 | 11,724 2,988 1,869 2,780 3,415 || 30,458 
USE Ge aie ee 104 684 816 11,141 3,002 1,200 2,726 2,906 || 23,1091 
MOAG Rape Is 0 osc 181 1,080 805 < 14,901 4,099 1,568 3,482 4,021 || 30,1371 
epee NSE av chere «3 212 1,106 1,119 - 15,024 erp 1,904 8, 855 4,009 || 30,9501 
RUA Gee pate. ee | 227 1,011 958 Ane 13,917 3,493 1,533 Sy lol 3,674 || 28,5441 


1 Exclusive of Quebec. 
Subsection 3.—Indian Schools* 


There has been a great expansion in the education work carried on by the 
Federal Government for the benefit of Indian children and adults. In the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1950, a total of 403 Indian schools were in operation, including 69 


* Prepared in the Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 
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residential, 5 combined and 329 day schools. The total enrolment in residential 
schools was 9,316 and in the day schools 14,093. Since 1947 there has been a total 
increase in day-school enrolment of 3,111 pupils. 


In 1949-50 there were 1,180 children in elementary grades in provincial schools 
and 465 Indian pupils in secondary provincial schools, a total enrolment of 25,054 
Indians in educational classes. 


An active building program has continued and many new day schools have 
been erected. Tuition grants are also paid to individual pupils to assist their 
attendance at high schools, technical schools and universities. In 1949-50 there 
were 834 Indians benefiting from secondary education. 


8.—Enrolment and Average Attendance at Indian Schools, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1941-50 


Residential Schools Day Schools All Schools 
= ie "4 Attendance 
ear verage verage 
Bae Attend- ad Attend- pe P.C. of 
ance ance No. Enrol- 
ment 
1 Roe ee ee OR RN Ste Marre Gate 8,774 8, 243 8,651 6,110 17, 425 14,353 82-4 
gL We Mean aptee ter pre ran™ mier RA RUNG 8, 840 8, 283 8,441 5, 837 17,281 14,120 81-7 
OAS. yee Ree ce. on eee amc eng 8, 830 8, 046 8,046 5,395 16,876 13,441 79-6 
Oe aa eR eet ee oo 8,729 7,902 7,858 5,355 16,587 13) 257, 79-9 
GAS roy aes tie eee ie ieee, ae 8, 865 8,006 7,573 5,159 16, 438 13,165 80-1 
O46 reps tte ee ra ae heen 9,149 8, 264 9, 656 6,779 18, 805 15,043 80-0 
LOA Marea ORR ean «tee Een terete? 9,304 8,192 10,318 7,449 19, 622 15, 641 79-7. 
LOA Sie tek ae pe ited va) srmelene a ite 8, 986 7,863 ihe Tabs 8, 296 20,101 16,159 80-3 
TOAG Gee A erase pein goat we i oretnee 9,368 8,345 12,615 10,414 21, 983 18,759 85-3 
NOS Ole Ber i, Nae eco ew rere 9,316 8,593 14,093 12,060 23,409 20, 653 88-2 


Enrolment by provinces for the year 1949-50 was as follows: Prince Edward 
Island, 46; Nova Scotia, 592; New Brunswick, 397; Quebec, 1,957; Ontario, 5,398; 
Manitoba, 3,208; Saskatchewan, 3,229; Alberta, 2,775; British Columbia, 4,886; 
Yukon, 270; and the Northwest Territories, 651. 


The administration of Indian affairs generally by the Indian Affairs Branch of 
the Department of Citizenship and Immigration is dealt with in Chapter XXIX. 


Subsection 4.—Universities and Colleges 


Enrolment in the full-time session of the universities and colleges of Canada 
increased from pre-war levels of less than 40,000 students to more than 83,000 in 
the academic year 1947-48. This was due in large part, but not entirely, to the 
Government’s program of assistance to veterans. 


The number of veterans receiving aid, as reported by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, decreased from 35,000 in 1946-47 to 30,500 in 1947-48. (See 
also p. 307.) After allowance for the veterans completing courses beyond the 
period of Government assistance, it appears that the non-veteran enrolment was 
about 40 p.c. higher than that of the pre-war years. 


A significant feature of the post-war enrolment is the increasing number of 
students pursuing post-graduate studies. In 1938 there were 1,731 graduate 
students enrolled in the regular session; in 1948 enrolment in post-graduate courses 
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increased 172 p.c. to 4,707 students. In terms of graduate degrees conferred, the 
comparisons are as follow: Masterships and Licences, 496 in 1938 and 1,174 in 1948; 
Doctorates in Course, 84 in 1938 and 134 in 1948. The doctoral degrees awarded 
are mainly in the natural sciences although the imbalance between the natural 
sciences and the humanities and social sciences is decreasing. In 1938 students 
seeking admission to doctorates in the natural sciences represented 82 p.c. of the 
total registration; the corresponding registration for 1948 represented 70 p.c. of the 
total. 


There were 13,733 bachelor degrees and first professional degrees awarded in 
1948 as compared with 6,439 in 1988. Graduates in science and commerce in 1948 
were more than three times those of 1938; awards to university-trained teachers 
doubled and those to professional social workers were four times greater than they 
were ten years ago. 


GRADUATES IN SPECIFIED PROFESSIONS 
I92I-— 48 


Medicine 


science 
Nursing 


Social 
work 
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Teaching staff, until recent years, kept pace with changes in enrolment. The 
personnel reported at intervals since 1921 were as follows:— 


Faculties of Professional Totals 
Arts and Science Schools (excluding duplicates) 


Academic Year. ———A 
Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 


1D) EE ae et i 1,191 242 942 1,179 2,133 1,352 
HBS ase tagGoniskoe 1,776 519 dna War 1,705 2,903 2,077 
A te orien cr 2,037 579 1,707 2,420 3,452 2,185 
USO). cirets siete he ctes 2,466 1,010 2,645 2,440 4,937 2,797 
Re ana mies eer 2,814 1,002 3,078 2,478 5,246 3,441 
EE Bab ato taPeo Boe 3, 042 1,119 3,257 2,667 5,447 3,591 


Enrolment of full-time under-graduate students for the same years was:— 


Academic Year Arts and Science Professional Schools Total 
Od ety tee ocrucine tele cot chien Mees 9,444 12,790 22,234 
LOD TVA erect peretaco are hee ecricas coroner ortars 17,711 13, 609 31,320 
1 LOE Aap lee a AG ae at ais ROT MOEA DONE Choe oe 18, 824 15, 669 34, 493 
URS Ba Aaa abs chi meamaiticesis Brien acne Oe 34,421 27,108 61,529 
TGA TAR scvivanareteverece arene eet areran Ra eT means 41,457 34,561 76,018 
1 Fs ae Sign BAe Dn nT CrOcC IG nec 41,62 37,098 79, 225 


Graduates.—Table 9 shows the number of graduates from Canadian univer- 
sities and colleges in recent years. 


.-—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, School Years Ended 1939, 1947 and 1948 


Norr.—Figures for 1920-36 are given at pp. 993-997 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1937-46 in the cor- 
responding tables of subsequent. editions. 


1939 1947 1948 
Course ————_ | ——_—_. qe —_— | c—_ ux 
Total Female Total Female Total Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Graduates in Arts, Pure Science and 
Commerce— 
BachelorsiolitArcalre sic ee - kien: 3,304 1,119 4,414 1, 666 6, 293 2,003 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts)......... 356 55 688 147 1,003 173 
Bachelors of Commerce?.............. 242 29 668 58 ike are 56 
Oba Ses neuter ee eee 3,952 1, 203 5,770 1, 871 8,423 Og 
Graduates in Applied Science— 
ee of Applied Science Engineer- 
ee aa At Re eee re ogee ter an Bic 629 — 1,096 5 1,690 8 
Richelsrs OL-Arenitecture. -seione ace 30 3 43 7 55 7 
Bachelors of Morestry...ceees «ele eee 21 — 50 — 104 1 
Motalseeene: Na as Sieie ee 680 3 1,189 12 1,849 16 
Graduates in Agriculture, Veterinary 
Science and Household Science— 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science...... 258 3 238 14 384 24 
Graduates in Veterinary Science...... 77 1 149. x 84 2 
Bachelors of Household Science....... 194 194 220 220 258 258 
OGAIS Pe We wa Sree ee tee 529 198 607 236 726 284 
Teacher Diplomas and Graduates in 
Education and Social Service— 
Mmeacher diplomasiwt ete ee eee 485 a 508 4s 804 msi 
Degrees in education or pedagogy..... 100 25 316 77 481 103 
Librarian degrees and diplomas...... 60 56 104 48 79 68 
Physical training degrees and diplomas. 39 38 55 39 146 62 
Social service degrees and diplomas... 62° 58 151 117 241 160 
PL OCOUS Ser ce ccc tence oot 746 1774 1 134 2814 W751 3934 


For footnotes, see end of table p. 305. 
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9.—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Schoo! Years Ended 1939, 1947 and 1948 


; —concluded 
1939 1947 1948 
Course | - 
Total Female Total Female Total Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Graduates in Medicine and Related 
Studies— 
MECKCHIACOCLOUS <oaakiat weal e 565 Half 5257 44r 651 54 
LO GTOUNG) FS ae Sine Mra Sa er ge Se Me Ht 2 177 5° 177 15 
MPa rIIaCIStShG ns A aoe ek es Oe cae 190 18 171 56 426 80 
Degrees and diplomas in nursing.... .. 204 204 425° 425 318 318 
Physio-therapy and_ occupational 
ES EN arpa ok eA, Se Rae er ed Re 34 34 179 179 47 47 
t Bea te oe re ae ra ot a 1,104 285 1,477" 709 1,619 514 
Graduates in Law and Theology-— 
HRW EC HOOIS Mat wr settee cade 264 10 269 12 438 11 
Roman Catholic theological colleges. . 348 —- 350 —_ 357 — 
Protestant theological colleges........ 154 19 127 34 135 24 
Post-Graduate and Honorary Degrees— 
onorary -doctorates...2htec.c..Scs.6 bs 102 8) 175 8 173 11 
Moctorates in’ courses. 7... ec ee 80 tf 115 13 134 10 
Mastersiol ATUso ites. cee pose sees 286 1653 400 79 474 128 
Mastersof Science’. ice csed cies 120 2 267 16 279 20 
Bachelors-of: Divinity... <5). 630.5 2. 42 — 52 — 52 — 
Licentiates (except in theology)....... 133 10 305° 26r 336 23 
Other post-graduate degrees and , 
GEDUOITA Sh ee ene ee Gk sce OF oes 85 7 705 151 611 121 
MOUS. Wace a ee eee aces 848 110 2,019" 293 2,079 313 
1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and of Social Science. 2 Includes Bachelors of Accountancy and 
Secretarial Science. 3 Includes diplomas in Architecture from the Schools of Fine Arts of Montreal 
and Quebec. 4 Excludes teachers’ diplomas. 5 Includes M. Com. and M. Ed. or M. Paed. 
6 Includes M.A.Sc., M.S.A., M.Sc.F., M.Arch., M.V.Se., M.Se., Dent. M. Surgery (where covferred 
separately). 7 Except diplomas for teachers and theologians. 


INCOME SOURCES OF CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
1946-49 COMPARED WITH CERTAIN PRECEDING YEARS 


PER CENT OF (Exclusive of board and lodging) 
TOTAL INCOME 


100 
“| Miscellaneous sources 


Government grants 


Student fees 


SRO EKA KL 
SKK RK KROL 
é 


SOF Vj, 
eee ecacerececeaey d YY Interest on endowment 


COCO O08, Vel eVeW, Sax A g 
4<> OX SK AIKKG 
% S525 eeeta Metatetetotete etetes SS .., SIRS NOY and 


S506 5054 SOS 
2 ee arene. ye 
ei SOA OLIN SK SHR 


other funds or property 
1921 1926 1931 1936 1941 1946 1947 1948 1949 
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Financial Conditions.—Current expenditures of the universities and colleges 
have risen from $15,000,000 in pre-war years to more than $36,000,000 in 1948—an 
increase of about $100 per student enrolled in the full-time session. Previous to 
1940, government grants represented about 48 p.c. of the total income, fees from 
students 32 p.c., returns on investments 13 p.c. and other sources 12 p.c. In recent 
years the students have been required to meet a higher proportion of the income. 
In 1948 the proportions were as follows: Government grants 41 p.c., fees 41 p.c., 
investments 7 p.c. and other sources 11 p.c. 


Since 1945, capital expenditures reported have increased about $10,000,000, 
endowments have been augmented by $5,000,000 and trust funds by some 
$20,000,000. 


10.—Statistics of Income and Capital Resources of Universities and Colleges, 
Specified School Years Ended 1921-48 


Note.—The larger universities and many of the colleges in Canada are included and represent an enrol- 
ment of approximately 80 p.c. of the full-time students of university grade throughout the period. The 
institutions omitted are mainly those conducted by religious orders where teachers receive little or no 
salary and the financial returns consequently do not represent a comparable record. 


Current Income Values of Capital Resources 


Land, 


Year | From | Govern-| giigent| Miscel- Deficit? | Surplus? [Buildings Endow- | Trust 


ene oer . Fees! | laneous Total E ae ment Funds 
ment 
$000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $7000 $’000 
1921...) 1,497 4,522 1,826 1,244 9,089 80 194 | 48,124 | 28,328 
1926... 2,148 5,471 | 2,380 1,236 | 11,235 192 132 | 65,708 | 42,157 
19ST 2,258 6,925 3,323 1,455 | 13,961 600 126 | 82,403 | 48,459 ass 
1941... 2,046 6,804 5,143 2,054 | 16,047 224 116 | 95,680 | 55,082 | 17,422 
1944... 2,323 7,712 5, 488 2,730 | 18,253 48 163 | 97,006 | 58,478 | 22,661 
1945...) 2,469 8,305 5,701 2,677 | 19,152 114 192 | 97,454 | 60,403 | 24,163 
1946... 2,420 9,721 9, 733 3,718 | 25,592 UE 447 | 102,627 | 60,384 | 28,993 
LYE oe 2,364 | 18,677 | 18,605 3,630 | 33,276 735 376 | 112,409 | 60,017 | 38,888 
1948...} 2,387 | 14,863 | 14,903 4,689 | 36,842 169 347 | 123,248 | 63,724 | 42,302 
1 Board and lodging not included. 2 Combined deficits or surpluses of schools reporting. 


University Training Under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act.*—Assist- 
ance to veterans in training is provided under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act as 
outlined in the 1948-49 Year Book at pp. 321-322. 


Veterans were expected to commence their university training within fifteen 
months after discharge. Therefore, the number entering training has dropped 
very sharply. During the academic year 1949-50 there were approximately 15,000 
veterans in universities who were receiving assistance through the Department 
of Veterans Affairs compared with about 24,000 in the previous year. Since the 
commencement of the training program 9,000 veterans have had insufficient qualify- 
ing service to carry them through to graduation. Of these, 5,051 qualified for 
continued assistance by securing scholarship standing in their universities. For 
the year 1948-49, 92 p.c. of the student veterans passed their examinations and won 
a high proportion of the available scholarships. 


The distribution of the 15,000 veterans enrolled in 1949-50, by academic years, 
was: first year 878; second year 1,375; third year 3,692; fourth or subsequent year 
7,285; and post-graduate 1,956. Since the inception of the rehabilitation program 
in 1941, 54,000 veterans have received benefits by way of university training. 
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Subsection 5.—Statistics of Education in Newfoundland Prior to Union 


Since Newfoundland was not a province in the year for which statistics are 
given for the other provinces in Section 4, this summary of education in Newfound- 
land prior to union is presented here. 


As already stated (p. 290) the system of education is of the English tradition. 
The principal variation is in the denominational control of the schools. Each 
of the five leading religious denominations has its own schools. However, duplica- 
tion of services is less than 15 p.c. since the schools are not exclusive and most small 
settlements are predominantly of one denomination. In addition there are 33 
non-denominational schools. All classes of schools are subject to the same provincial 
regulations, follow the same curriculum, and receive provincial grants on the same 
basis. About 67 p.c. of the schools are one-room schools and 19 p.c. have two 
rooms. Any school may have all Grades I to XI, but only 23 p.c. of the one-room 
schools have more than eight grades. A few schools teach Grade XII. 


A commercial course is given in Grade XI in some schools. Day and evening 
courses in handicrafts are given in the Handicraft Centre at St. John’s, students in 
the day classes being recruited from all parts of the Province. The Vocational 
Institute, originally established for the civil re-establishment of veterans, was, in 
1950, operating as a trade school for civilians. A nursery school class for blind 
children is operated at St. John’s to prepare children for entrance to the School 
for the Blind at Halifax. Teacher training is carried on in Memorial University 
where a school of navigation is also conducted. 


Adult and visual education is promoted by the Department of Education. 
In the adult-education field there are regular night classes for adults whose scholastic 
requirements vary from Grade I to Grade XI. In 1947, there were 34 teachers with 
a total enrolment of over 1,250 pupils in formal classes and 600 in informal study 
groups. 


Table 11 gives statistics for Newfoundland comparable to Table 1 for the other 
provinces. 


11.—Enrolment in Newfoundland Educational Institutions, School Year 1947-48 


Type of School 4 Enrolment - 
No 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
OLA ATED VE SCUOO]S sey ieenrs aes tote More Sr VPORE ot CEL Hera a ot ho POS Wau aloo Slecetierd carers sale 72,940 
Be OTITEPESC OO Sires tees SHE meee Ee PGRN) 0) eG NNENS. cor ee GIN Crs a ee oe cig die. 2981 
POURS ONG CNCCISCIO Ol: e-toc MAIN tates. Hala eoe otaveiattafecace 0 oie Ole icles Sotrae cle des ardislecia a eibia’s 20 
leliancdenatun© enbres (Ca vaclasses)i tary. ce tetrted tolerwel tense atortoroionersis-oreMorssretdons «ofa ciaeiavelsl ob'eieie 48 
IN OnnvalascMOol—UillgcOurseNee. . sass Sayteicrs ad tee ot Gh Oe ig onthe eve dunt ese s cies Jaane 166 
EXCCO CLALCCECOLUSC Mee iy SMe ies cts ere oe iti clar eR IE lo Lamteeny Sorc erent ete 313 
University— 
IBUULSCSTOMINEVCISILVASCATIGATG Deis Soe ee ceric eae e et aca ee ate ee Oe oes Se lelereiens 224 
Fer Si LOTINC OLE GG: Montene te Mig Maat ai oa pec PL WAM ae Be "eek eh Saat te nnss doe Ween Make ENE see F BY 75 
SNA SET Lo oe acs Bh Bs Tei ey ORS PS AIR LA ene Pa A ne ee 74,084 


1 Handicraft classes only; in 1947 there were over 1,250 in regular formal evening classes in adult educa- 
tion. 


Table 2 gives details of the provincially controlled day schools. In 1948 
there was a staff of 22 provincial inspectors to supervise these schools. Enrolment 
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by grade was: Grade I, 19,740; Grade II, 8,907; Grade ITI, 8,555; Grade IV, 7,670; 
Grade V, 6,708; Grade VI, 5,616; Grade VII, 4,732; Grade VIII, 3,484; Grade IX, 
3,304; Grade X, 2,190; Grade XI, 1,600; and special (commercial), 484. 


12.—_Summary Statistics of the Provincially Controlled Day Schools! in 
Newfoundland, School Year 1947-48 


Average Daily 


Teachers Enrolment AL beadanca 
Denomination Schools ee Re: Per 
Male |Female} Total | Total | Class- | Total | Class- 
room room 
No No No No No. No No No No 

Roman Catholic.......... 344 755 138 668 806 | 24,641 33 | 18,967 25 
INANE Se bob ome S auoeBgac 416 670 337 380 717 | 20,969 31 | 15,994 24 
Wnitedk@hurchija seer 324 535 213 370 583 | 17,373 382 | 12,997 24 
Salvation Army../....... 80 134 56 90 146 | 4,458 allure. 265 24 
Seventh Day Adventist. .| . 3 6 1 5 6 AG 36 166 28 
Amalgamated............ 15 116 34 91 125 4,492 39 3,744 32 
Communityceerneeen co. 13 16 6 10 16 547 34 408 25 
Land Settlement......... 5 8 5 4 9 243 30 176 22 
Wotalss 6 1,290 | 2,240 ‘ 790 | 1,618 | 2,408 | 72,940 33 | 55,717 25 


1 Exclusive of two boarding schools and two day schools operated by the Moravian Missions in north” 
ern Labrador in which were enrolled 155 pupils. 

The university, associate and first-class grades of certificate require three, two 
and one years of professional training, respectively, in addition to experience for an 
equal number of years. Teachers’ salaries in 1947-48 amounted to $2,470,900 of 
which the Government provided $2,376,000. Average salaries in denominational 
schools varied from $1,044 to $1,272 for men and from $885 to $1,036 for women. 
The highest average salaries, $2,085 for men and $1,285 for women were paid for 
service in the amalgamated schools. 


13.—Teachers’ Certificates and Salary Ranges in Newfoundland, School Year 1947-48 


Certificates Teachers— 
Grade Total Salary Range sont 
Male | Female Feuiate 
No No No No 
Wniversit yee eee ae eee 100 58 [58s eessit hanks 5 00ers sd eee ee — 
ASSOCIATG PER ene ete Pe Shree 90 65 Lost S 50092909 eee 1, 213 
PUT St Ae eS eee hae 218 486 704 1 000 =s1' 409s 5 Re ae eae 770 
Second Mes Ae ele oes 149 489 638 1500915999 Se eee eee 236 
ARN WT oe Lee 6) MOREA Se Dr sce deren 99 261 360 2: OOD #2) 4.99) incr caah or yeeros eee 35 
Uncertatied!) 2) a554ta ee ote 134 259 393 2 O00 2999 Hora teto hae ee 15 
3 000 OF O Vereen eee pee 0) 
Totalsoahe See 790 | 1,618 | 2,408 Totalit 2533.23: 25248! 
Medianisalanyan. sees $982 


1In addition there were 97 religious teachers not on salary and 33 part-time teachers. 


Newfoundland schools are financed largely from provincial funds. - Tuition 
fees may be charged for Grades I to VIII only, except in the ‘‘colleges”’ (St. John’s) 
where fees may be charged for Grades I to XI. Fees may be charged also to provide 
for fuel and cleaning or these may be provided in kind. There is no local taxation 
for school purposes. Provincial grants are mainly for teachers’ salaries, school 
plant maintenance and repairs, and the erection of buildings. 
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Figures on local contributions are not available but the Government expenditure 
on education for the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, is shown in Table 14. 


14.— Newfoundland Government Expenditure on Education, Year Ended 
Mar. 31, 1949 


Item Expenditure Item Expenditure 
$ $ 
Grants to Schools— Meachereraimings we hee docs ee sie 74, 756 
MReachers’ salaries << sine siden. eiles an PD SHONOOS sa) WI VenSit leShe mens mot, Onion meee, oe 103,195 
Maintenance and repairs............. 222,779 || Education of blind and deaf........... 36,085 
New buildings and equipment........ SLAG MiSeholarships4e. sees eee 3, 660 
ileyaiey Baas Se ae ee AOR Neer eae ee SA GOD aa NVCOut Craininger asthe cen tse Lees 268,140 
—_—————__]| Adult education........... a See 101, 023 
otal eG ramtscn er sn.cc hoses ceil 3,200, saz WibraryaserviceSina.y teis beeen ek a 94,179 
———_———| Grants to educational and cultural] 
Elementary and secondary education SOCIOtLeS PINE. fe tos tcc ea oe 1,828 
Re MEMISEUTA LION )As. vc sis cece sctee oe 309, 212 General administration............... 75,596 
Correspondence courseS............-2+- 1,500 || Teachers’ pensions............... a ae 125,079 
PAM CIO=VASUAC AIAG ccisiaismitowe ess cscte : 49.859 —__—_—— 
HeKCETIIMIA GIONS Fe srerssre cxden o Soeek cess 29,117 Total, Expenditure....... 4,473,561 


1 Includes $59,030 for industrial education and $4,000 to the Moravian Missions of northern Labrador. 


PART II.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO 
EDUCATION 


Section 1.—The Relationship of Art to Educationt{ 


Fine Art.—Fine art appears as an elective subject in the curricula of the 
Faculties of Arts in a number of universities, where it may be taken as one subject 
among five for a year or two; in some, e.g., Acadia University, N.S., there are 
six or more elective courses. In Mount Allison University, N-B., and in the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, there is a sufficient number of courses to allow the taking 
of a Bachelor degree with specialization in fine art. At the University of Toronto, 
Ont., an Honour B.A. in Art and Archeology is offered as well as graduate work in 
this field. Departments of fine arts have been opened by McGill University 
(1948-49), and the University of British Columbia (1949-50). 

There are also schools of art not requiring any fixed academic standing for 
admission, which are concerned more with the technical development of the artist. 
The most widely known of these are:— 


Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 

School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 

Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 

Winnipeg School of Art, Winnipeg, Man. 

Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, affiliated with the University 
of Alberta, Calgary, Alta. (Summer session at Banff, Alta.) 

Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 


_ Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual 
student, but may extend over as many as four years. Summer schools of art are 
sponsored by some of the foregoing institutions, by universities, and by various 
independent groups. 


* Prepared in the Department of Veterans Affairs. : 
t Revised under the direction of H.O. McCurry, Director, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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Public art galleries and museums in the principal cities perform valuable 
educational services among adults and children. Children’s, Saturday classes, 
conducted tours for school pupils and adults, radio talks, lectures and often concerts 
are features of the programs of the various galleries. In many cases these institu- 
tions supply their surrounding areas with travelling exhibitions, while the National 
Gallery of Canada carries on a nation-wide program of this nature (see pp. 309-310). 

The principal art galleries and museums* are:— . 


New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 
Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
London Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 

Willistead Library and Art Gallery, Windsor, Ont. 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 

Edmonton Museum of Arts, Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 


Art Organizations.{—A development of special interest in the field of the 
creative arts was the establishment, in December, 1945, of the Canadian Arts 
Council. The Council grew out of the united action taken by its constituent associa- 
tions in the Spring of 1944, when they presented an integrated series of briefs to the 
Special Committee of the House of Commons on Reconstruction and Re-establish- 
ment. These briefs looked forward to a post-war society in which the arts would 
be “‘more widely distributed and more closely integrated with the life of our people’’. 
The Council has accordingly taken a very active interest in the development of the 
community centre idea. 

The basic situation claimed by the Council is that ‘“‘in Canada there. are millions 
who have never seen,an original work of art, nor attended a symphony concert or 
a professionally produced play, while in our largest cities thousands of professional 
creative artists enjoy a field so limited that they are forced into activities unsuited 
to their talents”. Chief among the proposals for remedying the situation is the 
establishment of ‘‘a government body to promote a national cultural program and 
provide music, drama, art, and film services for all our people’. Other proposals 
have in view the improvement of industrial design, and housing and town planning. 

To list the names of the 16 bodies constituting the Council is to give some 
indication of the range of professional organization in the field of the arts in 
Canada :— 


The Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
The Sculptors Society of Canada 
The Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 
The Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
The Canadian Group of Painters 
The Canadian Society of Graphic Arts 
The Federation of Canadian Artists 
The Canadian Authors’ Association 
La Société des Ecrivains Canadiens 
The Music Committee 
The Canadian Society of Landscape Architects and Townplanners 
The Dominion Drama Festival 
The Canadian Handicrafts Guild 
The Canadian Guild of Potters 
__. The Arts and Letters Club 


* A complete list of Canadian art museums, societies and schools is included in the’Canadian section 
of me Seren isuesot the American Art Annual (Washington, American Federation of Arts). 
ee also p. 307. 


) 
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The National Gallery of Canada.—Founded in 1880 by the Marquis of 
Lorne, the National Gallery at first served only as an exhibition gallery. Provided 
with an Advisory Arts Council in 1907, and incorporated under a Board of Trustees 
in 1913, it has assembled its permanent collection largely during the past 40 years. 
This collection of pictures and sculpture, prints and drawings, representing the 
styles of past and present of various parts of the world, was assembled for public 
enjoyment, study, and the improvement of arts and industrial products, and as 
the necessary basis for any program of art education. The collection of the National 
Gallery to-day is of international repute and is accessible to the whole country 
by means of catalogues, photographs and colour reproductions and to a limited 
extent by loans. The Canadian section, naturally the most inclusive, is the best 
available source for the study of: Canadian art. 


In 1946, the Massey Collection of 75 English paintings was presented by the 
Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, C.H., and Mrs. Massey as trustees of the Massey 
Foundation. In 1948 the donors made a further gift. Now comprising 86 pictures, 
the Massey Collection makes the National Gallery a leading centre for the study of 
British art, and is the largest gift in the Gallery’s history. Among other recent 
acquisitions and gifts are paintings by Quentin Massys, Murillo, Zoffany and 
Renoir, and sculptures by Epstein. Additions to the Canadian section include a 
group of important works, particularly by contemporary artists; of special note is 
the gift by the artist of twelve canvases by Lawren Harris. A new catalogue of the 
paintings in the National Gallery was published in 1948. A number of important 
additions have been made recently to the print collection: a complete set of first 
impressions of Piranesi’s Prisons (presented by H. 8. Southam, C.M.G., LL.D.); a 
rare early woodcut circa 1440; engravings by Schongauer, Beham, Mabuse and 
Jacopo da Barbari; the Hornibrook collection of Morin’s portrait engravings; 
Tiepolo’s Capricct; and modern prints by Rounault, Picasso and a number of 
Canadian artists. Drawings by Savery, Lievens, Jan Breughel, Veronese, Girtin 
and Towne have also been added. 


Exhibitions of the art of other countries organized at the National Gallery 
during 1949 and 1950 included: Paul Nash; British Drawings; South African Art; 
German. Painting; Swedish Museums; Contemporary Paintings from Great Britain, 
France and the United States; and Queen Mary’s Carpet. Recent Canadian exhibitions 
included: Arthur Lismer; Contemporary Canadian Sculpture; Four Painters of Quebec; 
and Progress through Design. The greater number of these were available to the 
entire country and were widely circulated under the National Gallery’s auspices. 
The more important of the exhibitions sent abroad recently by the National Gallery 
included: Canadian Painting to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A., July- 
September, 1949; The Massey Collection of English Painting to Australia, New 
Zealand and Hawaii, 1949-50. A comprehensive Canadian exhibition is scheduled 
for the National Gallery of Art at Washington, U.S.A., in the autumn of 1950. 


The National Gallery carries out a program of extension work throughout 
Canada. ‘Travelling exhibitions of the art of Canada and other countries are 
shipped through the country under the Gallery’s auspices. About 30 such exhibi- 
tions, including those of the several chartered art societies, are circulated annually 
and other responsible organizations in various regions draw upon the services 
of the Gallery as the source of a great part of their offerings to the public. In this 
way actual works of art are constantly being brought to the attention of the Canadian 
people. Sets of reproductions are sent on tour of localities in various parts of the 
country which have not the facilities for handling original works of art. 
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The latest major development in the general educational work of the National 
Gallery was established, in 1948, as an Industrial Design Section—the result of public 
interest in bringing the design of Canadian goods up to the best international stand- 
ards and in fostering distinctive Canadian designs. A number of exhibitions on 
Canadian industrial art have been held in various parts of the country. 


Other methods of education in the arts apply more specifically to young people 
and are designed, in part, to supplement regular school work. Thus, the Gallery 
provides written lectures illustrated by lantern slides on all aspects of art history, 
reproductions of paintings with introductory texts for art appreciation, school 
broadcasts, classes for school children at the Gallery, exhibitions of children’s 
work, conducted tours of the Gallery’s collections and educational demonstrations, 
public lectures at Ottawa, and lecture tours throughout Canada. 


The National Gallery also lends art films, including the colour and sound film 
Canadian Landscape, made in conjunction with the National Film Board and 
featuring the work of modern Canadian artists since Krieghoff against a historical — 
background of landscape painting in Canada. Silk screen prints by Canadian 
artists, already famous in many parts of the world as the result of their distribution 
during the War, are available to schools and the public generally. These and the 
facsimile colour reproductions published by the National Gallery are listed in the 
free leaflet, Reproductions, Publications, and Educational Material. The magazine 
Canadian Art, in the publication of which the National Gallery takes a leading part, 
has doubled its circulation since’ 1945. 


Museums and Art Galleries.—The 1939 Year Book, at pp. 1025-1026, 
gives a list of the museums (including art galleries) in Canada employing full-time 
staff, showing floor space and average daily attendance of each. There has been 
no Official detailed report published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on this 
subject since 19388. 


In 1947, the Canadian Museums Association was formed with the object of 
aiding in the improvement of the services of museums as educational institutions 
by promoting co-operation among themselves, by exchanges with other countries, and 
by the training and securing of expert staffs. 


Section 2.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of 
the National Film Board* 


The production and distribution of 16mm informational films by the National 
Film Board has had marked influence upon community life in Canada. Thousands 
of people apprehensive of the more formal types of education have learned how to 
make use of films for the manifold purposes of the community. The cultural 
influence of films was noted by many organizations in submissions to the 1949-50 
Royal Commission on the National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. 


National Film Board productions are related to Canadian needs by the reports 
of the ten provincial offices of the Board and of the regional branches of other 
government departments. But the appositeness of film production is hardly 
sufficient to explain the vast interest shown in 16mm films by Canadian communities. 
Much of the success of the 16mm film movement in Canada is the result of provincial, 
regional and local planning on behalf of film distribution. 


* Prepared under direction of W. Arthur Irwin, Government Film Commissioner, National Film 
Board. The non-educational services of the National Film Board are outlined in Chapter XXX. 
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Most urban communities and some rural districts have a film council—-a body 
formed by local film-using groups to sponsor a local film library, purchase projectors, 
organize training classes for local volunteer operators, and develop more effective 
use of films. The accessibility of educational films throughout Canada is due 
largely to the growth of the community film council movement. Community 
film councils are aided by the support and encouragement of provincial institutions, 
such as departments of education and university extension branches, and by the 
technical assistance of National Film Board staff. 


As a result of such widespread local interest in educational films, thousands of 
people have been involved in the processes as well as the aims of education. In 
each participating group there is someone who has learned to operate a projector, 
to choose a film, and to integrate the film into his group’s program. Some estimate 
of the number of people so involved may be gathered from the information that 
there are, in Canada, 300 film councils, each representing 10 to 200 groups, and 265 
film libraries and depots. Through councils, libraries, locally operated film circuits 
and National Film Board rural circuits, close to a million people a month see 
National Film Board films. 


Problems of Film Distribution.—While many communities have established 
local film services, a number of problems still hamper the application of films to com- 
munity cultural purposes. The larger problem is that of obtaining appropriate 
subjects. As the public becomes more familiar with the role of films in community 
life, the taste for them becomes less easily satisfied. A group which a year ago 
found almost any film acceptable now asks for those that relate directly to its program. 
Although in the past decade the National Film Board has deposited well over 25,000 
films in local libraries the demand to-day is greater than ever. 


This need is being met by more specific production and by the organizing of 
regional and provincial film libraries on which local film borrowers may draw. 
University extension branches have been particularly active in trying to meet the 
more intensive demand for films. A joint planning commission under the egis of 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education has also given considerable thought 
to the needs of Canadian film borrowers. By and large, however, the solution to the 
problem of obtaining films suited to the more specialized needs of further education 
rests first with production and next in larger local budgets for the purchase of films. 


Demonstrations related to the use of films have helped considerably to stimulate 
initiative in using the filmson hand. Film councils are now accustomed to organizing 
film workshops, festivals and institutes where the application of films educationally 
and culturally can be practised and studied. Provincial educational bodies often 
co-operate in such projects. The recent film workshops in Alberta, for example, 
were sponsored by film councils, while the University of Alberta extension staff 
and the regional office of the National Film Board provided technical instruction 
and other assistance. Similar support and encouragement of local initiative is 
evident in other provinces. 


Rural film circuits are administered by the extension department of the 
University of British Columbia, and in the Atlantic Provinces the distribution of 
National Film Board films to adult audiences is directed by the Departments of 
Education. In some provinces, federations of agriculture assist with rural film 
distribution. 
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National Film Board Field Services.—To encourage further responsibility 
for film services by local, regional and provincial organizations, the National Film 
Board offers an information service which includes instructional material* on how 
to organize film services, specialized film libraries (health, medicine, industry, 
recreation, etc.), and practical assistance by district field representatives. National 
Film Board field representatives coach the community film councils in organization 
of local film services and may, when needed, loan projection equipment and films. 


The rural community has followed the urban pattern of locally operated film 
services but its progress toward independence has been less rapid. Many rural 
areas still rely on the National Film Board either to provide film showings or to 
supply film programs. 

Film programs for both children and adults in rural areas are released monthly 
by the National Film Board. The programs usually include a discussion film, a film 
on agriculture, and other films suited to the rural classroom. ‘The programs are 
accompanied by supplementary materials: posters to advertise rural showings, 
teachers’ guides which accompany classroom films, and discussion guides to encourage 
discussion of any film subject of particular interest or import to the audience. 


Section 3.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation} 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation devotes a considerable portion of its 
broadcast time on the English- and French-language networks to programs of an 
educational nature directed to both children and adults. When possible, education 
and entertainment are combined. 


Pre-School Broadcasts. — Through the establishment of the CBC’s 
Kindergarten of the Air, pre-school-age children in Canada have the opportunity of 
gaining some of the benefits of kindergarten training. The program, conducted 
daily Mondays to Fridays, is designed for children of from 23 to 6 years of age. 
It is planned with the advice of kindergarten experts and representatives of the 
Canadian Home and Schoo! Federation, the Federation of Women’s Institutes and 
the Junior League. While the program is designed primarily for home listening, it 
has also been found useful in organized kindergarten groups and classes. It teaches 
children many stories, songs, mental games, keeping-fit exercises, information 
about animal life and nature study and encourages good habits of hygiene, eating 
and relaxation. 


School Broadcasts.—During 1948-49, through the facilities of the CBC, 
schools throughout Canada were provided with at least 30 minutes daily of broad- 
cast programs specifically planned by departments of education to meet classroom 
requirements. The number of classes listening to the broadcasts was approximately 
20,146 made up of 429,087 students. There were 6,764 free receiving licences issued 
to schools during the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, by the Department of Transport. 


During the 1949-50 season the CBC presented 25 programs in the National 
School Broadcasts series, each of 30-minute duration, including programs for Grades 
IIT to X and special programs for high-school students. New features introduced 
included four dramatized broadcasts on world order and world peace, called Citizens 

* Film and You, an instructional film, and Films Serve the Community, a filmstrip, are available from 
NFB field staff. 


} Prepared under the direction of Dr. Augustin Frigon, C.M.G., General Manager, Canadian Broad- 
ne Corporation. The non-educational services of the CBC are outlined in Part VII, Sect. 3, Chapter 
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of the World; a second series of exchange programs direct from Commonwealth 
Countries, Children of the Commonwealth, with contributions from New Zealand, 
Britain and Australia; historical and descriptive broadcasts on Canada’s new prov- 
ince, Newfoundland, and a full-length performance of Gluck’s opera Orpheus, 
specially prepared for high-school students. A complete performance of Shakes- 
peare’s play Macbeth was also broadcast in four instalments for high schools. 
Through the courtesy of the British Broadcasting Corporation, the CBC presented, 
at the request of departments of education, a special selection of BBC school broad- 
casts. Provincial departments of education, in co-operation with the CBC, also 
presented daily school-radio programs suited to the course of studies followed in 
each province. 


In Quebec, on the CBC’s French network, Radio-Collége broadcast educational 
programs centring mainly on the 20th century and covering literature, art, science, 
music, history, sociology and drama. 


Particulars of all school broadeasts in Canada are contained in the manual 
Young Canada Ivstens published each year by the CBC and circulated among 
teachers and educational authorities. 


Adult Education.—Programs of an adult educational nature are presented 
on all CBC networks in a variety of forms and on a wide range of subjects including 
national and international affairs, politics, business and labour interests, women’s 
interests, community activities and social problems, literature and creative writing, 
science, nature and sports. Cuztizens’ Forum, a discussion program on _ public 
affairs, is now in its seventh year. Broadcasts usually originate from public meet- 
ings. The series is produced in co-operation with the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education which has organized about 500 listening groups across the country. 
This Association, with the-Canadian Federation of Agriculture, helps in the prep- 
aration of another CBC series, Natzonal Farm Radio Forum, on which farmers 
from all parts of Canada are able to exchange views and discuss their problems. 
Now in its teath year, National Farm Radio Forum is followed by more than 1,500 
listening groups throughout rural Canada. Both these discussion programs have 
their counterparts on the CBC French network, Les Idées en Marche and Le Choc 
des Idées. 


Two significant programs inaugurated more recently are Cross Section, which 
deals in documentary style with economic and social issues and questions of special 
concern to business and labour, and Jn Search of Ourselves, a series on human relations 
prepared in co-operation with the Canadian Mental Health Association. This 
program is used in discussion by several hundred listening groups organized by 
Home and School Associations. 


In the autumn of 1948 a special series In Search of Citizens was arranged in 
co-operation with interested Federal and Provincial Government Departments 
to acquaint Canadians with some of the problems of newly arrived immigrants. 
This was continued with success during the 1949-50 season. Regular commentaries 
on national and international affairs are heard in Capital Report, Weekend Review 
and International Commentary. 


In order to present commentaries on the European scene, the CBC maintains 
an overseas bureau with headquarters at London, England. It also has an office 
and a resident correspondent at the United Nations Headquarters, Lake Success, N.Y. 
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Special programs for women in both English and French offer practical infor- 

mation on household problems, citizenship, community organization, child psy- 

chology, and on national and international questions that have special appeal for 


women. 


Music and Drama.—The CBC Opera Company, formed in 1948, presented 
five operas during 1949-50. The season began with the Canadian premiere of 
Benjamin Britten’s modern English opera, Peter Grimes, on CBC Wednesday 
Night. The performance was such an immediate success that it was repeated 
the following week. This program received the first award for music in the Canadian 
Radio Awards, sponsored by the Canadian Association for Adult Education on 
behalf of some 50 Canadian organizations. Other operas broadcast during the 
season were Don Giovanni, a repeat performance, and new productions of Madam 
Butterfly, Fidelio and Carmen. Once again the CBC Wednesday Night program 
brought to its listeners complete performances of Bach’s S!. Matthew Passion and 
Handel’s Messiah. A highlight during the season was a series of 13 programs of 
half-hour chamber concerts, including ‘the six Brandenburg concertos, eleven suites, 
and other concertos for strings and solo instruments, broadcast on the CBC Trans- 
Canada and French networks to commemorate the bi-centenary of the death of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. The programs were also heard in Central and South 
America through the CBC International Service. Concerts by leading Canadian 
symphony orchestras were also broadcast regularly during the year. 


Outstanding dramas on the CBC Trans-Canada network during the year 
included a full-length performance of Shakespeare’s Macbeth; a two-hour play, 
Socrates, by Lister Sinclair, and adaptations of The Village Wooing by George Bernard 
Shaw, John Ruskin’s The King of the Golden River, Goethe’s Egmont, Le Bourgeows 
Gentilhomme by Moliére and Osbert Lancaster’s satirical:farce The Saracen’s Head. 
A performance of The Trial, by Franz Kafka, was judged best by the Canadian 
Radio Awards drama panel, whose members gave it the first award in the open 
drama competition. The Sunday night Stage series from Toronto was again 
honoured in the Ohio State University awards, this time winning a first award for 
“admirable choice of subjects with a willingness to include original material; for 
the fine and robust texture of the acting; and for the notable quality of its musical | 
background’. In the Canadian Radio Awards, a Stage 49 play, Lister Sinclair’s 
The Story of Hilda Morgan, received honourable mention as “‘an excellent original 
play”, and special attention was drawn to the production by Andrew Allan and the 
music by Lucio Agostini. During the year, this period included the last instalments 
of Dickens’ Pickwick Papers and the beginning of a series adapted from Nicholas 
Nickleby, broadcast on the CBC Dominion Network. Others were A Name to 
Remember, about prominent figures in history, and The Saga of Bob Edwards. 


French network productions included, under the title Le Thédtre de Radio-Canada, 
such plays as Week-end by Noel Coward; Chifforton, by André Birabeau; Trois 
Mois de Prison, by Charles Vildrac; and the 7'hédtre dans un Fauteuil presented 
such items as Le Diner est en Retard, by Colette; Etincelle, by Edouard Peilleron; 
On ne Saurait Penser & Tout, by Alfred de Musset; and Beaumarchais’ Le Barbier 
de Seville. 
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Section 4.—Royal Commission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences* 


The Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences was established by P.C. 1786 on Apr. 8, 1949. The members of the 
Commission are: The Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, P.C., C.H., Chancellor of the 
University of Toronto (Chairman); Arthur Surveyer, Esq., B.A.Sc., C.E., D.Eng., 
LL.D., Civil Engineer, Montreal; Norman A. M. MacKenzie, Esq., C.M.G., K.C., 
LL.D., President, University of British Columbia; The Most Reverend Georges- 
Henri Lévesque, O.P., D.Sc. Soc., Dean of the Faculty of Social Sciences, Laval 
University; Miss Hilda Neatby, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of History and Acting 
Head of the Department, University of Saskatchewan. : 


The basis of the appointment of this Royal Commission was a report received 
by the Committee of the Privy Council from the Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent, 
Prime Minister of Canada, submitting that:— 


(1) The Canadian people should know as much as possible about their country, its 
history and traditions; their national life and common achievements. 


(2) In the national interest encouragement should be given to institutions that 
; express national feeling, promote common understanding and add to the variety 
and richness of Canadian life. 


(3) An examination be conducted into the federal agencies that already exist and 
contribute to these ends, including the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the 
National Film Board, the National Gallery, the National Museum, the Public 
Archives, the Library of Parliament, the National War Museum, the system 
of aid for research including scholarships maintained by the National Research 
Council and other governmental agencies, with a view to recommending their 
most effective conduct in the national interest and with full respect for the 
constitutional jurisdiction of the provinces. 


In line with these objectives the Commissioners were instructed to examine 
and make recommendations upon:—’ 


(1) The principles that should govern national policy in respect to radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting. 


(2) The scope and activities of the federal agencies referred to in (3) above, includ- 
ing: methods by which research is aided, including grants for scholarships; the 
eventual character of the National Library; the manner in which all such 
agencies and activities should be conducted, financed and controlled, and other 
matters relevant thereto. 

Methods by which the relations of Canada with the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization and with other organizations 
operating in this field should be conducted. 

Relations of the Government of Canada and any of its agencies with various 
national ay bodies operating in the field with which the inquiry will be 
concerned. 


(3 


Se’ 


(4 


ue 


The Commissioners were appointed under Part I of the Inquiries Act and are 
authorized to exercise all the powers conferred on them by that statute: they are to 
be assisted in their work. to the fullest extent by the officials of all appropriate 
departments and agencies. The Commissioners are empowered to engage such 
counsel, staff and expert assistance as may be required by them for the proper 
conduct of their inquiry. 

From the time of its establishment in April, 1949, until July, 1950, the Royal 
Commission on Arts, Letters and Sciences had held over 100 public sessions, one or 
more in each province. A total of 444 briefs has been received by the Commission 
at public hearings. Additional briefs submitted by individuals and organizations 


* Prepared in collaboration with Dr. Archibald A. Day, Secretary of the Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. 
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were not heard in public. The largest single group of briefs was concerned with 
radio matters although the majority of briefs did not deal with one subject only but 
dealt with several matters within the Terms of Reference of the inquiry. 


The Commission expects to have its Report printed and ready for the general 
public by the end of January, 1951 (details of this Report, if published by the time 
of going to press, will be given in an Appendix to this volume). 


Section 5.—Public Libraries 


The biennial survey of public libraries in Canada, 1946-48, covered 680 municipal 
and association libraries, the regional libraries of Prince Edward Island and British 
Columbia and the county library co-operatives of Ontario. 


The number of volumes reported exceeded all previous records and the classi- 
fication of reading material showed some change in the decade. Adult fiction in 
1937 represented 34 p.c. of the classified volumes; in 1947 the proportion was 29 p.c. 
Non-fiction increased from 48 p.c. in 19387 to 51 p.c. in 1947; and juvenile books 
from 18 p.c. to 20 p.c. 


In the 1937-47 period, current expenditures also increased considerably, the 
amount spent on salaries and wages in 1947 being more than double that in 1937. 
This increase was accounted for by improved individual salaries as well as by an 
increase in number of employees from 1,200, including part-time workers, in 1937 to 
1,990 in 1947. The median salaries of professional libraries advanced about 50 p.c. 
in the period and the average salary for all employees increased by over 25 p.c. 


Local taxes in 1947 accounted for 82 p.c. of current receipts and provincial 
grants-in-aid over 9 p.c. In pre-war years municipal grants represented 92 p.c. of 
the income and provincial aid just under 4 p.c. 


Regional Libraries.—More significant of the progress of library work in 
Canada is the growth of regional library service. In almost all provinces including 
Newfoundland some form of regional service is in operation. In Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and Nova Scotia this form of service is comparatively recent. 
At least three new regional libraries have been established. In Saskatchewan one 
is in operation at Prince Albert, and in Nova Scotia Annapolis Valley and Cape 
Breton each have such services. Alberta and Manitoba have passed permissive 
legislation and are organizing such libraries. 


The regional libraries established in Prince Edward Island and British Columbia, 
and the Ontario County Co-operative libraries record considerable progress since 
1937 as shown in the following statement. 


Item 1987 1947 

Prince Edward Island— : 

J BY its 6) 0c etre ier ies Sapa pala ha hy gle as wt one yo act ee No. 24 24 

Molumes site Sees Se. Meera ah ere Baers ane - 49,006 67,498 

CATCUlAtLOM a Sep Sree NORE ee ak oar eae oa 252,732 221,133 

Expenditures) ee eee ee a ees PERE eee $ 16,062 21,907 
British Columbia (3 Union libraries) — 

FRX aU Gs (ors ea eS hes dae | x an SD NEN ONE UREN 6 Sat a IR Com crt No. 285 428 

VOLUMES ss kak eee ee sa ee ey eee s 72,849 117,329 

Ginculation ee crn See ee ee es eee ere aor: oe 465, 430 608, 686 

EUXPENGLGULES - G-tevss nosh xurrctercks sierci ieee acter Rees ie cee tes $ 32,258 84, 928 
Ontario County Co-operatives— 

Hb Trearicshee Hee EUV N ee PRE SR aati teres cee No. 4 12 

WVOLUIN OS artic Bree ats cease OER Ie eR a octane 3s 8,537 43,173 

C@irculationerceiis tore eee ee ee Ee or ce Ce 65,851 749, 408 


UXPENCIGUTES Ge oe ie tekece DaseA ee ee oc ee eee oan oie ee $ Suelo 28,965 
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1.—Volumes in Public Libraries, Classified by Type, by Provinces, 1947 


Juvenile 


No. 


18, 613 
11,347 
16,425 
57,251 
761,877 
28,551 
41, 266 
47,723 
64, 388 


Unclassified Total 


es | 


No. No. 
— 67,498 
66, 893 118,196 
80,805 107,410 
276,712 864,381 
671, 933 4,068, 245 
5,050 140, 706 
59,388 266,527 
113, 296 308, 168 
180, 324 479, 899 
— 10, 200 


Province or Territory aa N faa 6h 
ae No. No. 

Prince Edward Island......... 19,412 29,473 
INCOM A MIGOUIA. oe. sieiklosiss Loteesmn 19,912 20,044 
New Brunswick..............; 21,085 39,095 
(QUNGIS CE Sees Reece eee Oras 106, 763 423, 655 
OAPIOW cae. We tee bin cick ccna t 986, 276 1,648,159 
MranitoDacs. shh. be. 60 ss Sea 34, 740 72,365 
BaskatChewan..i io... sek e sss 91,014 74,859 
PMUSCT OR ee eee See ho coi ees oe 77,776 69,373 
British Columbia............. 50, 556 184, 631 
ukonelernitory:..... ssh... e0 5, 600 4,100 
MotalsteA Aa. 1,413,134 25005, 704 


1,047,941 


1,404,401 6,431,230 


2.—Book Circulation by Public Libraries, Classified by Type, by Provinces, 1947 


Province or Territory ee N aaale fan Juvenile ree Total Borrowers 
No No. No. No No. No 

Prince Edward Island...... 68,813 . 24,191 81,129 | — 174, 133 8,193 
INO War COUIGsh oc kc. ccckccben 18, 406 2,543 12113 56,343 89, 405 15,977 
New Brunswick............ 71,707 21,534 20,385 41, 289 154,915 10,071 
Mirebecae ache seek eae oer 307,955 380, 992 252,179 88,503 1,079, 629 55,504 
“GINGET SION 8 os ces Soe eae 4,966,256 | 2,295,032 | 4,311,273 1,447,271 | 13,019, 832 767,737 
Ly EHO if05 OF Nek aeU Eee ae nas a 289,930 159, 924 228,778 13,714 692,346 45,327 
Saskatchewan......-...<.-. 359,789 84,941 225,074 208,521 878, 325 55,427 
PAD ORGS ante LON ee so cs 608, 725 222,103 546, 029 100,038 | 1,476,895 67,127 
British Columbia.....2..... 633, 559 449,799 312,346 Oa ,t2e | 22,4943 143, 209 
Wukonlerritory..-o.2+.... —_ — — 6,500 6,500 125 

Totals, .>..-... 7,375,140 | 3,641,059 | 5,989,306 | 2,715,906 | 19,721,411 1,168,697 


3.—Expenditures of Public Libraries, by Provinces, 1947 


Books : 
Province or and B ae 
Territory Period- es 
icals pair 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 4,951 47 
BLOW A SCOLIAT Ae te os 5,979 — 
New Brunswick............... 5,983 419 
RCO Ce See Cartan crs eo oe cone ules 100, 062 65, 428 
AObATIO Ss ON) Wh Ee shoe whose 502,082 89, 966 
ALENT Ho gs a ig a Sielod 4,733 
paskatchewan;:....:...2..<5 31, 943 4,435 
JU] 0 Ge REE Can geen oe nN 48,182 5,050 
British Columbia............ 81,350 16,575 
ukon Territory. 2.01. .0<24 210 — 
LOLAIS He. ees ef S 811,879 | 186,653 


plone 


0) 
Library 
Staff 


$ 


13,301 
10, 881 
16,451 
228, 567 
1,075,614 
79,573 
74,839 
104, 863 
225,388 
600 


1,830,077 | 211,495 


Wages 
of 
Building 
Staff 


a 


1,187 
470 
10,353 
156, 889 
10, 100 
10, 087 
5, 822 
16,587 


ther at 
Expendi- | End of || 7otal 

tures Year 

$ $ $ 

3, 608 — ° 21,907 

5, 694 8,655 27,396 

3, 887 3,687 30, 897 
47,964 15, 697 468,071 
458, 696 136,136 || 2,419,383 
26,497 4,543 156, 583 


26,821 14,791 205, 529 
90, 850 1,678 432,428 
105 682 1,597 


698,214 | 192,241 || 3,930,559 


eater SS 
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4.—Receipts of Public Libraries, by Provinces, 1947 


Balance Other 
Province or from Local Provincial Grants All Other Total 
Territory Preceding Taxes Grants or Receipts 
Year Donations 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... _ 21,907 — — 21,907 
Novaisceotia «se sane e eee 2,050 By ss —_ 4,673 7,548 27,396 
New Brunswick eee — 28, 200 —_— 60 aod 30, 897 
QuébeGies. saree seuss 14,791 311,292 66, 813 53, 283 21,892 468,071 
Ontaniox eee ser Se oo: 93,307 1, 887,934 250, 671 opal 170, 250 2,419, 383 
Manitoba eeen nt cee ee 3,931 148,89 —_ 1,361 2,392 6,583 
Saskatchewan.............. 15,520 130,952 5, 204 542 14,545 166,768 
Al bentan nace cee. ae 4,093 168,501 10,481 4,247 18, 207 205,529 
British Columbigee. sce 3,924 387,473 15,427 2,562 23,042 432,428 
UKOM herEruoLry sedenenis. oe 661 — 900 _— O97, 


TOtals 5. ness recs 138,282 | 3,076,376 371, 403 84,849 259,649 3,930,559 


Section 6.—Canada and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


The origin of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation and its activities up to the First Session of the General Conference (held at 
Paris, France, in November, 1946) are outlined at pp. 313-315 of the 1947 Year Book. 
The Second Session of the General Conference was held at Mexico City, Mexico, 
November-December, 1947, and the program adopted was described briefly at 
pp. 338-339 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


The Third Session of the General Conference was held at Beirut, Lebanon, 
November-December, 1948. A report of the Canadian delegation (49 pp. mimeo- 
graphed) is available from the Department of External Affairs. 


The Fourth Session was held at Paris, France, September-October, 1949, the 
Fifth Session at Florence, Italy, May-June, 1950. Reports on these two conferences, 
also, may be obtained from the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 


PART III.—SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH* 
Section 1.—The National Research Council 


Organized research on a national basis in Canada dates from 1916 when, at the . 
suggestion of the Government of Great Britain, the Canadian Government estab- 
lished the “Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research” 
under a Committee of the Privy Council. Provision was made thereby for the 
planning and integration of research work and the organization of co-operative 
investigations, the post-graduate training of research workers, and the prosecution 
of research through grants-in-aid to university professors. This was the basis of the 
Council’s work from 1916 to 1924. 


The Council early recommended the establishment of national laboratories 
and a Special Committee of Parliament, appointed to study this recommendation, 
endorsed the proposal after having heard the opinions of many experts. Financial 
difficulties intervened, but in 1924 public opinion made it possible to have the 
Research Council Act passed by Parliament. Temporary laboratories were secured 


£ ~ z tepered under the direction of C. J. Mackenzie, C.M.G., F.R.S.; President, National Research 
ouncil. 
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and research on the utilization of magnesian’limestones for refractories was carried 
out so successfully that a wartime industry, established during the First World 
War, was re-established on a large scale, and has become a producer of materials 
that have found world-wide markets. As a result, in 1929-30, the Government 
provided funds for new laboratories. 

The National Research Building on Sussex Street, Ottawa, was opened in 
1932 and in 1939 construction of the aerodynamics building on a 130-acre site 
adjacent to the Ottawa Air Station was started. Later several other buildings were 
erected on this site, including separate laboratories for research on engines, gas 
and oil, hydraulics, structures, and wood-working and metal-working shops. Since 
then these facilities have been enlarged and extended and new buildings have been 
provided for engineering and for low-temperature studies. In 1950 construction 
was proceeding on a high-speed aerodynamics building and on applied chemistry 
laboratories. 

A Prairie Regional Laboratory, constructed on the campus of the University 
of Saskatchewan, was opened in June, 1948. A Maritime Regional Laboratory is 
under construction on Dalhousie University campus at Halifax, N.S. 


. Administration of the Atomic Energy Project at Chalk River, Ont., was taken 
over by the National Research Council on Feb. J, 1947, and operations are being 
continued in accordance with broad general policies fixed from time to time by the 
Atomic Energy Control Board. 

Laboratories now in operation under the National Research Council include: 
Research and Medical Divisions of the Atomic Energy Project at Chalk River; and 
Applied Biology, Building Research, Pure and Applied Chemistry, Mechanical 
Engineering (aeronautics and hydraulics), Physics and Radio and Electrical 
Engineering buildings at Ottawa. Medical research is carried on by means of grants 
to accredited workers in the various medical schools and university hospitals. A 
Division of Information Services has a field staff of technical officers whose job is to 
assist the smaller industries across Canada in bringing their operating problems to the 
attention of the Council. With the extensive library facilities available to the 
Council, it is possible, usually, to provide the required information at very short 
notice. 

In addition to its Technical Information Service, the National Research Council 
aids industry in two other main ways. First, it encourages scientists from industry 
to visit the laboratories of the Council and, in turn, sends its men to visit industrial 
laboratories. .A free and constant flow of personnel and information is thus 
maintained between the Council and most industries that have laboratories. The 
aim is to have Canadian industry use the Council’s laboratories just as the units 
of a large company use their own laboratories as sources of scientific information 
and assistance. 

Secondly, the Council undertakes, under contract, research work for any 
firm which has a problem that cannot be solved by private consulting and testing 
laboratories, and also obtains assistance, in return, from many companies. The 
Council has long-standing and intimate contacts of this co-operative kind with 
many Canadian industries in different fields—refractories, oils, metals, chemicals, 
and transport, to mention only a few examples. 

Promotion of research training of scientific workers has been carried on by the 
National Research Council since its inception along three lines: (1) scholarships 
awarded annually to carefully selected university students who show an aptitude 
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for research; (2) assisted research grants to heads of science departments in the 
universities for the employment of junior assistants and the purchase of special 
equipment for research purposes; (3) award of post-graduate and post-doctorate 
fellowships in the natural sciences and in medicine. 


Consolidated grants in substantial amounts are also now being made for ‘the 
conduct of approved projects by competent research scientists in universities and 
some other institutions. 


Principal Activities, 1949-50.—A progressive spirit marks the work of 
the National Research Council. With the entry of Newfoundland into Con- 
‘federation in 1949, the Council expanded its operations to include the new Province. 
The Technical Information Service representative visited most of the secondary 
industries in Newfoundland in the late summer and, in co-operation with the 
Provincial Government and the Industrial Development Board, completed arrange- 
ments whereby the Technical Information Service will serve Newfoundland industries , 
in the same efficient way as it has been aiding other Canadian industries. 


While much of the work of the National Research Council is directed towards 
increasing the efficiency of Canadian industry and finding useful outlets for industrial 
waste products, there is a noticeable trend towards recognition of the importance of 
pure science research as a means of keeping investigators abreast of world develop- 
ments and, indeed, of leading the way to new scientific discoveries. 


In this connection, it may be noted that, as part of its recruitment plan, the 
Council is now offering post-doctorate fellowships on an annual basis. Under this 
plan, more than 50 highly skilled scientists from 37 universities, including 11 Canadian 
institutions and 26 located in ten other countries, have been brought into the labor- 
atories to work under the direction of the Council’s leading scientists. Their advent 
has proved a refreshing stimulus to pure research, ana their presence in the labor- 
atories means that the fame of the National Research Council is being extended to 
all parts of the world. . 


The Council’s Atomic Energy Project at Chalk River had a highly successful 
year. The NRX reactor continued its satisfactory performance enabling the 
scientists to obtain much new knowledge of a fundamental nature and to produce 
an abundant supply of isotopes. 


An improved type of neutron spectrometer has been constructed and put into 
operation. A vigorous program of research on the mechanism of radiation-induced 
gene mutation in bacteria is being prosecuted by the medical and biological branch. 
These experiments are yielding very interesting results. 


A new isotope separation laboratory has been completed and the number of 
shipments of an increasing variety of radioisotopes to Canadian industries, uni- 
versities and research institutions more than doubled during the year. Recently, 
requests. for 500 millicurie sources of Cobalt 60 have been received from the Ontario 
Research Foundation and the British Columbia Research Council. These materials, 
made in the Chalk River plant, and valued at $2,500, will be supplied without charge 
as a grant from the Council to promote research in their use. 


A regional station is being developed at. Saskatoon, Sask., where building 
problems of special interest to the Prairie Provinces are being studied. A large labor- 
atory facility put into operation early in 1950 is being developed for testing wall 
sections under severe conditions. A special test building and access tunnel have 


— 
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_ been constructed - The huts will be heated through the tunnel but exposed to all 
the rigours of the Prairie winter in order to determine the performance of different 


types of wall construction under actual climatic conditions. 


A heat pump has been installed for demonstration purposes and for studying 
the economics of the use of a heat pump under Eastern Canada conditions. The 
Division co-operated with civic authorities in making a detailed study of vibration 
troubles caused by trolley buses operating in Winnipeg, Man. One member of the 


_ staff resident at Toronto, Ont., is attached to the staff of the Construction Engineer 


of the Toronto Transportation Commission as research engineer on the new subway 
where problems in construction and design may be studied on a full-scale basis. 


Service to the Royal Canadian Air Force and to the Canadian aviation industry 


by the Council’s aeronautical laboratories, Division of Mechanical Engineering, 


is being maintained at a high level. Much of the work done is on a co-operative 


basis and therefore highly effective. 
Industry and the Royal, Canadian Air Force have assisted in the development 


‘of modern high-speed aircraft. Using a Mustang aircraft, modified and equipped 


to function as a flying wind tunnel, models are being tested in the transonic speed 


range. <A high-speed aerodynamic laboratory opened in June, 1950, marks a step 


forward in this field of research. Facilities are provided at Arnprior, Ont., for the 


flight-testing of aircraft. Vibration tests and the strength testing of full-scale air- 


craft components—wings, fuselage and empennage, can be made. 


The investigation of icing and the protection of aircraft against this hazard 
has been continued. The protection of gas turbines. (jets) from icing is being 
actively studied. 


Tests have been made using dry ice to seed clouds of different types under a 
variety of conditions in an investigation of induced precipitation. A 30-mile 
stretch of the Fraser River and its delta is under investigation for possible improve- 
ment of the navigation channels and a scale model is under construction at the 
University of British Columbia. 


Problems associated with the movement of logs in rivers, including the diversion 
of logs past power plants and the formation of log jams, are being studied. 
Cold-weather research on fuels and lubricants is being carried out since the 


successful operation of mechanical equipment, such as motor-vehicles, aircraft, 
diesel-powered equipment and even diesel locomotives, at low temperatures, is 


directly dependent upon the use of suitable fuels and lubricants. 


Radio problems in connection with aircraft are being studied in the Radio and 
Electrical Engineering Division. The very high speeds realized by jet-propelled 
aircraft have made it necessary to enclose all the antennz within the flow lines of 
the aircraft, because the aerodynamic drag of an exterior antenna would be entirely 


too great. 


Aids to navigation, both for marine use and in the air, are also being provided. 
Marine craft not equipped with radar frequently become uncertain of their position 
when navigational lights are obscured by heavy weather. An experimental system 
designed to meet this problem has been developed and tested with promising results. 


‘A program of photographic, visual and radar observation of meteors is being 
carried on in collaboration with the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, with the object 
of adding to the existing knowledge of meteors and of the upper atmosphere, 
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Radar systems are being tested as part of a program to accelerate the accurate 
survey of Canada. Shoran, a wartime radar development for blind bombing, 
provides the navigator of an aircraft with continuous and accurate measurement of 
his distance to each of two fixed ground-radar beacons. 


Recovery of oil from Alberta bituminous sands by flash distillation in a fluidized 
bed of dry sand is being successfully done on a pilot-plant scale. Work has also 
started on the use of the same fluidized bed technique for the recovery of oil from 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia shale and of sulphur from pyrites. 


Recent tests on military and civilian aircraft have provided further evidence 
of the effectiveness of the rain repellent developed at the National Research Council 
in maintaining clear vision through aircraft windscreens when flying through rain. 


The new silver catalyst developed in the Council’s chemistry laboratories for 
the conversion of ethylene to glycol has been successfully operated for several months 
on a pilot-plant scale. 


The use of modified lignin as a reinforcing and improving agent in some types 
of synthetic rubbers has been investigated on behalf of a Canadian paper mill. 


Work in the Division of Applied Biology includes both fundamental and applied 
nvestigations on food preservation, utilization of agricultural crops and residues, 
fats and oils, seaweeds, biological macromolecules, plant science, animal science, 
and statistics. 


Highlights of the work during the year are as follows: pre-slaughter treatment 
of hogs has important effects on the keeping quality of pork products; work on a 
model of a railway refrigerator car showed that changes in car design lower the 
carrying temperature by several degrees; a method has been developed for preparing 
pure, undenatured wheat gluten by spray drying; automatic pH control applied 
to bacterial fermentations indicates that pH control will prove to be just as important 
as controlling the temperature; and finally, an ultracentrifuge has been put into 
operation which, together with * electrophoretic equipment, provides physical 
measurements on the fundamental properties of large molecules such as proteins. 


At Saskatoon, Sask., the Prairie Regional Laboratory is now well established. 
Two new units have been equipped and staffed, one of these to work on carbohy- 
drates, the other on proteins. Work was continued on oil seeds and agricultural 
residues, but was largely on pilot-plant projects. Erection of a starch-gluten.separa- 
tion plant has been started. Equipment for carrying on industrial fermentations has 
been installed as well as stills for solvent recovery of fermentation products. Oil 
seeds processing equipment and strawboard cookers, presses, and driers are now in 
operation. 


Physics research includes work in ten main fields: acoustics, cosmic rays, 
electricity, heat, thermal conductivity and vapour migration, industrial radiology, 
metrology, optics, spectroscopy, X-ray diffraction and electron microscopy. A 
new group is now being added for work in theoretical physics. 


While much of the work of the Physics Division is in the field of applied physics, 
undertaken with a view to increasing the efficiency of Canadian industry, it is being © 
more and more recognized that studies in pure experimental and theoretical physics 
are important as a means of keeping investigators abreast of newer developments. 
The policy of appointing NRL fellows, selected from the universities of the world, 
has greatly increased the scope of the Division’s fundamental] work. 
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A new spectroscopic laboratory has been established in which interesting studies 
are proceeding on the structure of atoms and molecules on the basis of their spectra. 
A 21-foot grating spectrograph has been built and is in operation. 


Investigation of the infra-red spectrum of isocyanic acid (HNCO), has shown 
that the three atoms NCO are very nearly in a straight line while the H atom is 
off that line. ey molecules are at present under investigation. 


Recently, cosmic ray photographs have been obtained using a ‘special emulsion 
that is sensitive to light particles produced by cosmic rays. These emulsions have 
been carried in aircraft of the British Overseas Airways Corporation, and in this 
way given prolonged exposures to cosmic radiation at high altitudes. Many cosmic 
stars have been recorded. 


Continuous cosmic ray measurements have been taken at Ottawa throughout 
the year and a station was established in the Arctic at latitude 74° 41’ N, longitude 
94° 55’ W, which has been operating since Sept. 1, 1949. Analysis of tHe results 
is giving information on the influence of meteorological effects on the various com- 
ponents of cosmic rays. 


‘As an ad to marine navigation, bee is Bong carried out in the acoustics 
laboratory with a view to improving the efficiency of fog horns; the efficiency of a 
type B horn has been increased from 0-2 to 10 De: 


Problems in the heat laboratory vary from tests on the thermal conductivity 
of furs to friction of synthetic and natural rubber tires on ice. The Katz-Katzmann 
portable carbon monoxide detector is still being tested as an instrument for measuring 
air changes, as for instance in theatres. Thermal and electrical conductivity of 
metals, vapour migration through wood and studies on moisture in wheat, form a 
group of very practical investigations on which useful results of industrial value 
are being secured. | 


Work on industrial radiology has been expanded considerably. Studies have 
been made of radium standards, including international comparisons, and new 
radiation standardization equipment is being installed. Work is proceeding on 
X-ray standards and on the protective qualities of armour plate glass against X-rays. 
Data for the industrial use of Cobalt 60 have been compiled and published. 


Fundamental” research is proceeding in X-ray crystallography, particularly 
on the structures of minerals. A file of standard X-ray powder patterns is being 
set up to improve the services of the laboratory in identification problems. The 
electron microscope is being used in a study of a special bacterium of interest to the 
food biology section. 


A dozen or more researches are in progress in optics. Much of the work relates 
to photographie problems, ° particularly those concerning aerial photography— 
cameras, emulsions used on films, investigation of distortions on films and in printing 
and also in photographic systems. In the colour laboratory numerous studies are 
being made in telephometry by examination of the spectra of distant lights. De- 
velopment of high-speed motion-picture cameras has been proceeding for some time 
and prototypes have been constructed. 


A new temperature and radiation laboratory has been set up with apparatus 
for the testing of thermocouples and pyrometers in accordance with the Inter- 
national Temperature Scale. In metrology a large part of the work consists in 
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maintaining Canada’s primary standards of length and mass. Highly precise 
calibration and standardization measurements are also made for government 
departments and industry. 


Nearly 3,000 persons, including about 1,200 at Chalk River, are employed 
by the Council. 


Section 2.—Other Scientific and Industrial Research Facilities 


Aside from the work of the National Research Council, which is the central 
national organization for research, research is carried on by the Departments of 
Agriculture, Mines and Technical Surveys, Fisheries, the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners and the Dominion Observatories. These bodies have trained permanent 
scientific staffs for investigation and research in their own fields such as soil problems, 
crops, breeding and testing of animals, processing and marketing, extractive and 
physical metallurgy, silvicultural and forest products, hydrography, ocean and 
mollusk fisheries, etc. The research and experimentation carried on by the Science 
Service is outlined in the Agriculture Chapter. The work of the Experimental 
Farms System is described at pp. 349-852 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 
‘Specialized work in scientific forest research is described in the Forestry Chapter. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners employs a staff of seven chemists and 21 
assistants in the main research laboratories for milling, baking, malting, etc., while 
the Dominion Observatories carry out research in the fields of solar physics, astro- 
physics, seismology, terrestrial magnetism, gravity and other studies. 


Universities often show bold initiativé in exploring the field of scientific research 
but with the limited facilities at their disposal the task of carrying their discoveries 
to a conclusion is not always easy. Government and industrial laboratories are 
often able to pick up and carry on where the universities leave off. 


A number of research foundations have their own special fields of research. 
The Ontario Research Foundation at Toronto, Ont., established in 1928, is an 
independent non-profit-seeking scientific organization available to the public and 
to industry for assistance in matters of a technological character. 


The Banting Research Foundation supports the work of the Banting and 
Best. Chair of Medical Research in the University of Toronto and aids medical 
research throughout Canada. 


The Rockefeller Foundation assists various agencies in Canada in the further- 
ance of scientific research in medical science, natural science, social science and 
public health. 


A detailed account of scientific and industrial research in Canada is given 
at pp. 979-1012 of the 1940 Year Book. This has been revised to cover develop- 
ments to 1947 and is available in reprint form from the Dominion Statistician. 


CHAPTER X.—NATIONAL ACCOUNTS AND 
RELATED ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Part I.—National Accounts........... 325 SecTIon 3. CoRPORATION PROFITS AND 
I AREHOLDERS..«...3.. +. 
Part II1.—Related Economic Statistics. NCOME 19 SHAREHOLDERS oon 
Section 1. SuRVEY OF PRODUCTION... 332 E 
Section 2. CaNapba’s INTERNATIONAL SEcTION 4. STIMATES OF NATIONAL 
INVESTMENT POSITION...........-. 328 WHA DH OE A thee a tree fate tacay rome wears 346 


Notre.—The interpretation of the aymbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of ths volume. 


PART I.—NATIONAL ACCOUNTS* 


The national accounts, in summarizing the nation’s economic transactions, 
make possible the study of interrelationships in the economic system as a whole. 
They are particularly important to governments concerned with problems of full 
employment, taxation and prices, and to business men concerned with programs 
of investment and marketing. 


The national accounts provide a summary of production and consumption 
in terms of prices established in the market. Hence, it is necessary to keep in mind 
that the value of the nation’s production may change because of price changes and 
because of changes in the volume of output. When the resources of the economy 
are fully employed the volume of goods and services produced can increase 
but slowly from one year to the next since the increase is then dependent on the 
annual increment to resources of labour and capital or their more efficient utilization. 
Consequently, a rapid rise in the value of output under conditions of full employ- 
ment is explained mainly by price increases. When there are unemployed resources 
in the country, a substantial increase in the value of production of goods and 
services may occur from one year to the next as these resources are brought into 
use, even though prices remain stable. 


For the first time data are now available showing volume changes as well as 
price changes in gross national expenditure. Gross national expenditure is shown 
in current and constant dollars in Table 3. Since the gross national expenditure 
equals the gross national product these data also reflect volume changes in the 
production of goods and services as measured by the gross national product. For 
all other tables the data are expressed in current dollars therefore, year to year 
changes in these tables must be considered in relation to price changes over the 
period. 


The historical record of volume and price movements as they relate to the 
national accounts from 1926 to 1949, on the 1935-39 base, will be published during 
1951. -A description of methods and price indexes used for deflators will also be 
given. 


* Prepared by the Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The tables presented here cover the more important aspects ‘of the national 
income analysis; Tables 1 and 2 give main aggregates of national income, gross 
national product, gross national expenditure and their components. Table 3 gives 
gross national expenditure in current and constant dollars; other tables are included 
showing the source and disposition of personal income, government revenue and 
expenditure, and source and disposition of private saving. None of these tables 
includes data for the Province of Newfoundland which are not available at the 
present time. Further information. on national accounts can be obtained by 
reference to National Accounts bulletins, published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. * 


National Income.—Net national income, or more briefly, national income, 
is the income currently earned by persons in productive pursuits, whether their 
services are rendered to business, to governments, or directly to the consuming 
public. It includes the earnings of residents of Canada from the current year’s 
production of goods and services, that is, the sum of salaries and wages, supple- 
mentary labour income (employer contributions to unemployment insurance, 
pension funds, and Workmen’s Compensation funds, and income in kind, etc.), 
profits, interest, net rent, and net income of agriculture and other unincorporated 
business. 


Gross National Product.—Since gross national product is the value of all 
final goods and services produced in a given year measured by adding together the 
costs involved in production, it is necessary to add to the sum of the items which 
form net national income the additional costs of indirect taxes less subsidies, and 
depreciation of capital assets employed in production, in order to arrive at gross 
national product. . ; 


Gross National Expenditure.—Gross national expenditure measures the 
same aggregate as gross national product, namely, the total production of final 
goods and services at market prices. However, gross national product is measured 
in terms of costs, whereas gross national expenditure is obtained by adding together 
all sales and adjusting them for imports and changes in inventories. Four broad 
types of sales can ke distinguished; sales to persons, to governments, to business | 
for capital account (gross investment at home including changes in inventories), 
and to foreigners, (exports). The total of these sales includes imports of goods and 
services. Since the purpose is to measure only production of labour and capital 
of residents of Canada, imports of goods and services are deducted. 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income 
whether or not these receipts are earnings from production. Thus, it includes 
Salaries and wages, net income of unincorporated enterprise, interest and dividends, 
net rentals of persons, and transfer payments from governments, such as family 
allowances, unemployment insurance benefits and war service gratuities. 


* Reference may be made to ‘‘ National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 1942-49 (revised October, 
1950)’’, ‘‘ National Accounts, Income and Expenditure—Preliminary 1949’, ‘‘ National Accounts, Income 
and Expenditure, 1941-48 (revised September, 1949)’’ and to National Accounts publications for 1938-45 
1926-47, and 1939-47, for concepts, methods and sources, as well as more complete detail. 
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Recent Developments.—National income increased from $12,474,000,000 
in 1948 to $12,917,000,000 in 1949, a gain of 4p.c. This increase is fully accounted 
for by the 8 p.c. increase in salaries, wages and supplementary labour income. 
Net agricultural income declined by 4 p.c. despite higher wheat adjustment pay- 
ments. This decrease was due largely to a lower physical volume of production. 
Investment income declined by $96,000,000 from $2,379,000,000 in 1948 to 
$2,283,000,000 in 1949. This was attributable to a decrease of $110,000,000 
in' corporation profits, the largest single component of investment income. The 

estimate of gross national product and expenditure for 1949 is $16,074,000,000, 
an increase of 4 p.c. over 1948 in value terms or 2 p.c. by volume. (See Tables 1, 
2 and 3.) . 


1._National Income and Gross National Product, 1939, 1943-49 
(Millions of dollars) 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1926-41 will be found at p. 1089 of the 1948-49 Year Book, and for 1942 
at p. 379 of the 1950 Year Book. 


Item 1939 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947r | 1948r | 1949p! 


Ne | a | | eR | SS | tee | Seen | SESS SY 


Salaries, wages and supplementary 
WADOUTINCOME. 5. cars tone eee oe 


Military pay and allowances....... 


Investment income...............- 


Net income of agriculture and other 
unincorporated business— 


Net income of farm operators 
from farming operations....... 


Net income of other unincor- 
porated business.............- 


ee, ee rt (reer coe! (pee emanate 


Net National Income at Factor 
LIDS A Se eee | Pe ee ee 


ees, ee SS el (enema commas 


Indirect taxes less subsidies........ 


Depreciation allowances and similar 
DUSINESS COSLS. rine ete wae ster e slerorn tors 


Residual error of estimate......... 


ee eer | enema | ne a | 


Gross National Product at 


Market. Prices...........:.......- 5,598 | 11,283 | 11,919 | 11,810 | 12,008 | 13,657 15,503 | 16,074 


Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Gross national expenditure indicates the manner in which the total production 
of goods and services is utilized. In 1949 there was a further decline in the rate of 
inventory accumulation. Consumer expenditure on goods and services increased 
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by 8 p.c., from $10,151,000,000 to $10,956,000,000. After allowing for price 
increases this represents an increase of 3 p.c. in real consumption. Government 
expenditure on goods and services accounted for 13 p.c. of gross national expenditure 
in 1949 compared with 12 p.c. in 1948. This increase is mainly due to increased 
defence expenditures and larger outlays by the provincial and municipal governments 
on public health, hospital care, maintenance of highways, education and certain 
capital expenditures. Exports of goods and services remained at approximately the 
1948 level of $4,054,000,000, but imports increased from $3,636,000,000 to 
$3,825,000,000 with the result that net foreign investment declined substantially. 


2.—Gross National Expenditure, 1939, 1943-49 
(Millions of dollars) 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1926-41 will be found at p. 1091 0 the 1948-49 Year Book, and for 1942 
at page 381 of the 1950 Year Book. 


Item 1939 19437 | 1944r | 1945" | 1946 | 19477 | 1948 | 19491 


a a a ee ee eS aes) ee 


Personal expenditure on consumer 


goods and services............... 3, 861 5,880 | 6,382 7,050 | 8,018 | 9,225 | 10,151 10, 956 
Government expenditure on goods 

and Servites.J2t nlc esse a eel 724 | 4,230} 5,025} 3,708.| 1,882 | 1,562 | 1,797 2,088 
Gross home investment— . 7 

Housing 8h Re bh ep 145 131 157 210 338 492 647 753 

Plant and equipment............ 409 697 599 672 1,024 1,565 | 2,016 2,076 

Toventoriesne*; $3 eh Sate ae 320 —47 —67 | =283 538 901 609 101 
Exports of goods and services...... 1,451 | 3,462) 3,596 | 3,597] 38,210] 3,638 | 4,054 3, 987 
Deduct — imports of goods and 

BETVIC CSN cried ae ih heen he —1,828 |—2,917 |—3,569 |—2,910 |—2,878 |—3,621 |—3,636 | —3,825 
Residual error of estimate......... +9] -—153 | —204| —234 —74 | —105 | —135 —62 


Gross National Expenditure at 
Market Prices.................. 5,598 | 11,283 | 11,919 | 11,810 | 12,008 | 13,657 | 15,503 | 16,074 


SS a EE a eee eee 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


The data on value, volume and price changes in gross national expenditure 
enable a comparison to be made between the total real volume of expenditure 
(or the total real output) in 1939 and in 1947, 1948 and 1949. As shown in Table 3 
the gross national expenditure, in terms of current dollars, was $16,074,000,000 in 
1949 and $5,598,000,000 in 1939, whereas gross national expenditure deflated by 
price indexes on a 1935-39 base was $9,432,000,000 in 1949 compared with 
$5,523,000,000 in 1939. Thus, in terms of real volume, 1949 expenditures were 
71 p.c. higher than those of 1939 whereas an increase of 187 p.c. 1s indicated if 
current dollar values are used. The difference is attributable to a rise in prices 
between the two periods. The method used to determine price and quantity 
changes is given in more detail in Appendix “B” of ‘National Accounts Income and 
Expenditure 1942-49, Dominion Bureau of Statisties. 
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3.—Gross National Expenditure in Current and Constant (1935-39) Dollars, 
1939, 1947, 1948 and 1949 


(Millions of dollars) 


1939 1947° 1948r 1949p! 
Item on- on Con- ps Gonee 
Current Current Current} Current 
stant stant . stant stant 
Dollars Hollars Dollars Dolled Dollars Palace Dollars Daliacs 
Personal expenditure on consumer 
goods and services............... 3,861 | 3,789 | 9,225 | 6,581 | 10,151 6,463 | 10,956 | 6,687 
Government expenditure on goods . - 
ACLISCVACCS EM heise bale womieca aseret 724 722 1 56211,- 15098 Le Gio th A265) e2 5088 nel5225 
Gross Home Investment— 
WT OUBID Gr seid eR ares 53h stares s 145} +--141 492 288 647 319 753 355 
Plant and equipment............ 409 400 | 1,565 948 | 2,016} 1,056 | 2,076} 1,038 
Hin venitOnesimrn salcan wana ccmetvoncons 3272 3123 901? 2308 609 2 598 1012 —93 
Exports of goods and services. PS 1,451 1,487 | 3,638 1,987 | 4,054 | 2,027 | 3,987) 1,943 
Deduct: imports of goods and 
SORVACOS Se aeons ao ea oat Fae « —1,328 |—1,337 |—3,621 |—1,942 |—3,636 |—1,721 |—3,825 |—1,770 
SD COLA ee eee renee 5,589 | 5,514 | 18,762 | 9,185 | 15,688 | 9,329 | 16,136 | 9,469 
Residual error of estimate......... +9 +9 —105 —73 —135 — 84 — 62 —37 


Gross National Expenditure...| 5,598 | 5,523 | 13,657 | 9,112 | 15,503 | 9,245 | 16,074 | 9,432 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Before deduction of inventory revaluation adjustment of 
$35,000,000 in 1939, $576,000,000 in 1947, $609,000,000 in 1948, and $131,000,000 in 1949. 3 Physical 
change in constant dollars. 


Personal income rose from $11,842,000,000 in 1948 to $12,465,000,000 in 1949. 
This increase of $623,000,000 was accounted for largely by the rise of $543,000,000 
in salaries, wages and supplementary labour income from $7,139,000,000 in 1948 
to $7,682,000,000 in 1949. The increase of $805,000,000 in personal expenditure 
on consumer goods and services between 1948 and 1949 was $182,000,000 greater 
than the increase in personal income. Only part of this amount is reflected in the 
decline in personal saving since personal direct taxes decreased by $37,000,000. 


4.—Source of Personal Income, 1939, 1943-49 
(Millions of dollars) 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1926-41 will be found at p. 1093 of the 1948-49 Year Book, and for 1942 
at p. 381 of the 1950 Year Book. 


Item 1939 1948" | 19447 | 1945r | 1946 | 1947" | 1948" | 19491 


Salaries, wages and supplementary 

Ip bourinecomes.ts...2 10 ew sc5 4. 2.583 ln 4,746 24,908 14,915 |, 5,822) 6,212.) a%,1389 7,682 
Deduct — employer and employee 

contributions to social insurance 


and government pension funds... —34 —128 —133 —136 —149 —181 — 223 —241 
Military pay and allowances....... 32 910 1,068 ibaa i by 340 83 82 115 
Net income of agriculture and other 

unincorporated business.......... 891 1,680 1,995 1,851 25170 2,322 2,874 2,837 
Interest, dividends and net rental 

mecomMe Of Persons... 06.6 ee els 564 740 793 * 836 871 1,049 1,086 1,147 

. Transfer payments (excluding in- 
terest )— 

Hromerovermment). >.<: ect .a 249 210 261 546 1,106 841 863 905 

Charitable contributions of cor- 

DOF AAMONS so dct e ooo esate eter egep ooh 6 12 11 12 11 16 21 20 


Ota 668 2) Bek J: 2. 4,291 | 8,170 | 8,903 | 9,141 | 9,671 | 10,342 | 11,842 | 12,465 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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5.—Disposition of Personal Income, 1939, 1943-49 
(Millions of dollars) 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1926-41 will be found at p. 1094 of the 1948-49 Year Book, and for 1942 at 
page 382 of the 1950 Year Book. 


Item 1939 1943" | 1944" | 1945 | 19467 | 1947" | 1948r | 19491 


Personal Direct Taxes— 
UNCOME LAXCS HA. c-oelco ets 61 631 2 733 711 695 717 673 
Succession duties................ 28 38 39 47 54 61 58 55 
Miscellaneous eee creo 21 29 27 29 31 35 47 57 
Personal expenditure on consumer 
goods and services............... 3,861 5,880 | 6,382 | 7,050] 8,018 | 9,225 | 10,151 10,956 
iRersonalsavingaee eben eee 320 1 592s dose 1, 282 857 326 869 724 
Totals 7s eae ee 4,291 | 8,170 | 8,903 | 9,141} 9,671 | 10,342 | 11,842 | 12,465 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


The tables of government revenue and expenditure are designed to include 
only those transactions which have relevance for the national accounts, and con- 
sequently the surpluses or deficits shown here do not agree with those shown in 
the various public accounts. It has been necessary to adjust the conventional 
accounting statements of fiscal-year revenue and expenditure to exclude purely 
bookkeeping transactions as well as the purchase and sale of existing capital assets. 
Extra-budgetary funds such as unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation 
and pension funds have been added, and surpluses or deficits of government enter- 
prises likewise are included. In the Federal accounts some of the more substantial 
adjustments are as follows: national defence recoverable expenditure is added, war 
refunds are allocated to prior years, corporate taxes are adjusted to an accrual 
basis, sales of war assets to business are eliminated, and the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan write-off is eliminated from expenditure. In addition, the 
Federal figures have been adjusted to a calendar year basis by using the monthly 
figures published by the Comptroller of the Treasury. Government loans to foreign 
countries and accumulation of gold or foreign exchange are not included with 
government expenditure. 


6.— Government Revenue, 1939, 1943-49 
(Millions of dollars) 
Norr.—Figures for the year 1942 will be found at page 382 of the 1950 Year Book. 


Item 1939 1943 | 1944r | 1945+ | 1946¢ | 19477 | 19487 | 19491 


Direct Taxes—persons 
ANCOMG tax Beate eee: 61 631 (UP? 733 raat 695 717 673 
Succession duties................ 28 38 39 47 54 61 58 55 
Miscellaneous. mca en eee 21 29 27 29 31 35 47 57 
Direct Taxes—corporations 
Income and excess profits tax.... 112 640 598 599 654 703 689 712 
Withholding taxes............... 11 27 27 29 29 35 41 47 
ANdIneGh taxes ie. sca See TOAD |) SPAS MERA Tees OIE GTO sy |] alfa 1, 844 1,859 
Investment Income— 
Interestimecnn Oe catia tee wire 77 107 114 129 132 131 149 189 
ciradingiprolitsrenecn eee 22 215 225 274 243 214 196 178 


Employer and employee contribu- 

butions to social insurance and 

government pension funds........ 34 128 133 136 149 181 223 241 
Deficit (+) or surplus (—) on trans- 

actions relating to the national 
me ACCOUNTS seen Gok: ioe 42 1,769 | 2,559 1,677 121 —788 —766 —464 


Botals, | Petes aivewe:. 3: 1,128 | 4,912 | 5,872 | 4,918 | 3,629 | 3,048 | 3,198 3,547 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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7.—Government Expenditure, 1939, 1943-49 
(Millions of dollars) 

Norr.—Figures for the year 1942 will be found at page 383 of the 1950 Year Book. 


Item 1939 1943 | 1944r | 1945r | 19467 | 1947" | 1948" | 19491 


a a a | | 


Purchase of Goods and Services— 


‘Excluding Mutual Aid, ete....... 724 | 3, 712 4,065 2,850 1,735 1,524 1,778 2,088 
Mutual Aid, UNRRA and | 
Miltary Relietsicciss6.. tascokticn — 518 960 858 97 38 19 —— 
Transfer Payments— 5 : 
MEGS OSG slectasrri ye Ao oak, os oes ve 172 261 319 402 455 465 462 475 
OMRG( etnery 1h 2A Re RSR OT Ee anata 249 210 261 546 1,106 841 863 905 
SHEL SYSt YS WRSSIES =  0 oe gee —17 211 267 262 236 180 76 79 
Totals s. hears ss poe one .1,128 | 4,912 | 5,872 | 4,918 3,629 | 3,048 | 3,198 3,547 


es 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


For purpose of analysis, expenditure by government may be divided into 
two main categories: expenditure for the purchase of goods and services; transfer 
payments, such as: family allowances, old age pensions, veterans benefits, and the 
greater part of interest on the public debt. The first category represents the 
demands which governments place on the annual output of the nation. Transfer. 
payments, on the other hand, may be considered essentially as transfer of income 
from oné part of the community to. another and simply add to the sums available 
for spending or saving by the recipient. 


During 1949, government expenditure on goods and services increased to 
$2,088,000,000 compared with $1,797,000,000 in 1948 and $1,562,000,000 in 1947. 
As mentioned on p. 328 the increase in 1949 was largely accounted for by increased 
defence expenditures and larger outlays by the provincial and municipal govern- 
ments on public health, hospital: care, maintenance of highways, education and 
certain capital expenditures. Transfer payments increased by $55,000,000 from 
$1,325,000,000 in 1948 to $1,380,000,000 in 1949; subsidies increased from $76,000,000 
to $79,000,000. Using definitions appropriate to the national income accounts the 
surplus of revenue over expenditure was $464,000,000 in 1949 compared with 
$766,000,000 in 1948. The decline in 1949 was due to increased expenditure without 
a corresponding increase in revenue. The 1949 surplus was attributable wholly to 
the Federal Government since the provincial and municipal governments combined 
showed a deficit of $51,000,000. 


ceieiae 1949, gToss fone ieerment was $342,000, 000 less than in 1948. 
Investment in. housing increased. by $106,000,000 and investment in plant and 
equipment by $60,000,000. However, this was more than off-set by a 9308; 000,000 
decline in the rate of inventory accumulation. 


Net foreign investment, the excess of eeorte over imports, fell from $418,000,000 
in 1948 to $162,000,000 in 1949 due to a slight falling off in exports and a con- 
siderable increase in imports. In both 1948 and 1949 government surpluses helped 
to bridge the gap between private saving and high levels of investment. 
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8.—Source of Private Saving, 1939, 1943-49 
(Millions of dollars) 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1938-41 will be found at p. 1094 of the 1948-49 Year Book, and for the year 
1942 at page 383 of the 1950 Year Book. 


Item 1939 1943° 1944r | 19457 | 1946° 1947° 1948r 19491 
Personalsaving perce eect eee ee 320 1,592 1, 683 1, 282 857 326 869 724 
Businessisa vill eae eee 219 419 315 | 438 506 632 661 477 
Inventory revaluation adjustment.. —56 —133 6 —10 —4 —16 —2 —12 
Depreciation allowances and similar 

business ¢osts4nt eos aoe he ee “ §82 9i2 863 785 846 1,036 1,126 1,316 
Residual error of estimate......... —10 | +152 +204 +234 +74 +104 +135 +61 
LOUIS 2 eis oe 1,055 | 2,942 | 3,071 | 2,729 | 2,279 | 2,082 | 2,789 2,566 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


9.—Disposition of Private Saving, 1939, 1943-49 
(Millions of dollars) 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1938-41 will be found at p. 1095 of the 1948-49 Year Book, and for the year 
1942 at p. 384 of the 1950 Year Book. 


= 


Item 1939 1943° 1944r 1945° 1946° 1947° 1948° 19491 
Gross Home Investment— 
FLOUSITION oO ee eee 145 131 157 210 338 492 647 753 
Plant and equipment............ 409 697 599 672 1,024 1,565 2,016 2,076 
MNVeN COrlessn ose eeeretiae oe eee ee 327 —47 —67 — 283 538 901 609 101 
Net foreign investment............ 123 545 27 687 332 17 418 162 
Government deficit (+) or surplus . 
Ge eis ees ghar s ees eee ae 42 1,769 |' 2,559 1,677 121 —788 —766 —464 
Residual error of estimate......... +9 —153 — 204 — 234 —74 —105 —135 — 62 
Totals. o-oo an 1,055 | 2,942 | 3,071 | 2,729 | 2,279 | 2,082 | 2,789 2,566 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


PART II.—RELATED ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
Section 1.—Survey of Production* 


This Section deals with gross and net values of commodity production. Net 
production, in general, represents an estimate of the amount contributed to the 
national economy by the leading industrial groups engaged in commodity pro- 
duction. It is made up of the total value less the cost of materials, fuel, purchased 
electricity and process supplies consumed in production.t For purposes of economic 
discussion, the net figure should be used in preference to the gross, in view of the 
large amount of duplication included in the latter. 


Current Trends.—The value of commodity production in Canada in 1948 
was the greatest ever attained in the history of the country. The gross value at 
$18,143,186,852 was 24-0 p.c. higher than in 1938 and 20-5 p.c. greater than in 
1947, when it stood at $15,059,932,299. The increase in the value of production 
was practically continuous from 1988 to the year under review, the recession in 
1945 having been the only interruption. 


; is Prepared in the Business Statistics Section, Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


+ A description of the method used in computing gross and net production figures is given in the 
Survey of Production, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Since for most purposes the net value of production is more significant than the 
gross, the subsequent analysis is based mainly on that phase of the subject. Net 
production was valued at a record $9,297,539,436 in 1948 against $7,687,094,637 
in 1947. This important gain was due largely to the rapid advance in prices during 
the period, although physical output also increased, as evidenced by a rise of about 
3 p.c. in the index of the physical volume of industrial production. 


The post-war release of pent-up demand for consumer goods in Canada and 
abroad and record investment in housing, plant and equipment, together with marked 
improvement in the labour situation and the availability of raw materials, made 
1948 a banner year in the history of the Canadian economy as measured by the value 
of commodities produced. It is estimated that a further expansion in production 
was achieved in 1949. The index of industrial production rose from 181-5 in.1948 
to 184-3 in 1949, and the general index of wholesale prices advanced nearly 2-3 p.c. 
in the same comparison. The gross income of farm production, however, declined 
from $2,709,617,000 in 1948 to $2,672,601,000 in 1949, indicating an appreciable 
recession in the value of agricultural output. 


Leading Branches of Production.—With the exception of trapping, each of 
the nine industrial groups shown in Table 1 reached an all-time high point in 1948. 
High building activity and record prices-for construction materials resulted in a 
38 p.c. increase in the net value of construction over 1947, the most outstanding 
increase of all the groups. Higher prices and greater physical output also caused 
forestry and mining to attain their highest positions in history in terms of net value. 
The former rose more. than 12 p.c. over 1947 and the latter nearly 32 p.c. Increases 
of varying amount were recorded for agriculture, fisheries, electric power and 
custom and repair. Trapping increased over 1947 after recording a low level from 
1941 to that year. Total manufactures surpassed even the wartime peak in 1944, 
advancing 15 p.c. over 1947 to a record $4,940,369,190. 


Table 1 classifies industry into primary and secondary production, but, naturally, 
many stages of manufacturing are closely connected with primary activities. Fish- 
curing and -packing plants, for instance, are operated in close relationship to the 
fishing fleets, sawmills with forest operations and smelters and refineries with 
metal mining. The gross and net values of production of such processing industries 
are given separately in Table 2, which indicates the degree of duplication between 
_ primary industries and manufactures eliminated in Table 1. 


1.—Gross and Net Values of Production, by Industries, 1943-48 


~ Note.—Net production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, 
fuel, purchased electricity and supplies consumed in the production process. 


Industry 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


GROSS VALUES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Agriculture: . \i7<)deis 1,545, 652, 000/1, 918, 647,000/1, 679, 321, 000/1, 937, 301, 000)2,121,972,0007/2, 709, 617, 000 
MS RESED Vilot Ackun oc ecto: nck 810,154,089] 887,973,532! 964, 237, 4461, 228,994, 287/1, 628,909, 054/1, 821, 420, 204 
WISH ErLeS eck bw ho 118,610,634} 123,705,565) 166,144,381} 177,024,678) 174,279,465) 202,779,295 
DPA DUIG 4c neve eosccde 21,579,615) 23,988,773 21,505,447} 31,077,867 16,842,966} 20,178,077 
iste Ser keh 974,414,921] 897,407,212} 766,721,126] 754,386, 422/1,010, 643,735/1,299, 707, 149 
Electric power........ 204,801,508) 215,246,391} 215,105,473) 226,096,273) 238,929,627"| 257,377,490 
Less duplication in 

forest production}... . 64,000,614| 78,294,000|  80,641,000| 938,930,000| 113,652,000'| 129,287,000 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 334. 
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1.— Gross and Net Values of Production, by Industries, 1943-48—concluded 


1943 | ) 


1946 


Industry 1944 1945 
GROSS VALUES—concluded 
$ $ $ $ 
Totals, Primary 
Broductionnaccs: 3,611, 212, 153}3, 988, 674, 473/3, 732,393, 873/4, 260, 950, 527 
Construction.....5.... 572,426,551] 449,838,059] .543,579, 833] 868,661,403 
Custom and repair....| 213,622,000} 243,424,000} 262,621,000) 314,310,000 
Manufactures......... 8, 732, 860, 999/9, 073, 692, 519/8, 250,368, 866/8, 035, 692,471 
Totals, Secondary 
Production 9,518, 909, 550/9, 766, 954, 578/9, 056, 569, 699}9, 2 


Less duplication in 


1,148, 896, 816|1, 160,974, 424|1, 115,088, 518 


18, 663, 874 


1947 


1948 


$ 


$ 


5,077,924,847"/6, 181,792, 215 


1, 256,535, 677/1, 665, 561,000 
364,141,000}; 411,485,000 
10,081,026,580/11,876,790,012 


11,701,703,257}13,953,836,012 


1, 266,379, 183|1,719, 695, 805| 1,992, 441,375 


manufactures?....... 
Grand Totals...... 11,981,224,887|12,594,654.627|11,673,875,059|12,213,235,218|15,059,932,299"| 18,143,186,852 
NET VALUES 
$ $ $ $. $ 

JAgTICULCULeH e aeenaaee 1, 233, 120, 000)1, 533, 807, 000}1, 269, 362, 000/1, 468, 027, 000) 1,507,519,000")1, 994,391, 000 
MOrestry..ncr eo nee 462,815,227| 507,357,605| 550,970,574} 711,026,833 953, 918, 800}1,070, 439, 308 
ishenrestieh aera 74, 655, 678 76, 889, 487 103, 106, 209 107,908, 162 110,088, 471 126, 409,390 
(ETA DDING: ate eee 21,579, 615 23, 988,773 21,505, 447):. 31,077, 867 16,842,966) °-20,178,077 
Mining; ins cee ae 475,529,364] 454,022,468) 413,276,800} 422,074,303] 552,309,949) 727,950,430 
Electric power...... ©. 200, 833,297) 209,757,908|- 210,006,712] 220,511,067) 232, 245,2227| 248,909,319 
Less duplication in SL 

Jorest production),... 64,000,614 61,857, 833 64,601, 946 78,616,000 89,058,000"| 101,699,000 


Totals, Primary 
Production 


Construction 
Custom and repair.... 
Manufactures 


eee ew eee 


Totals, Secondary 
> Production... +s: 

Less duplication in 
manufactures? 


165,174,000 


293, 538, 167|. 249,037,017| 267,957,837 
144,952,000 


4,254,903, 708}4, 429, 987, 027|4,010, 473, 736 


410,701,516) 437,045,069) 428,243,781 


Grand Totals 


steers 


6,248,734, 759/6, 737, 407, 366/6,085,955, 751 


408, 695, 662} 
178,200,000} 213,273,000) 247,086,000} 279,211,000 
3,816, 413, 541/4,015, 776, 010/3,564, 315, 899/3, 467, 004, 980/4, 292, 055, 802|4, 940, 369, 190 


cc 


518,517, 965 
6,457,564, 9909 7,687,094,637 "19,297,539, 436 


601,539, 452 


737, 453,025 


829, 644, 000 


4,088, 973, 642|5, 140, 681,254 049, 224,190 


838, $63, 278 


A Eliminates duplication between the agriculture and forestry totals. : 


under ‘‘ Manufactures’’ 
other headings above. 


2 Hliminates duplication 


; this item includes sawmills, pulp and paper mills, etc., which are also inclttded under 


2.—Gross and Net Values of Production in the Processing Industries, 
1947 and 1948 


1947 


Industry 
Gross Net 
$ $ 
Fish-curing and : 

-packing...... 105,272,682] 41,081,688 
Sawmilling....} 402,133,298] 190,514,978 
Pulp and paper.| 706,971,628} 356,084, 900 
Non - ferrous ; 

metal smelting} 453,033,942] 115,798, 652 
Cementi.ee. 8 , 582,011) 13; 449, 437 
Clay products..| 14,486,189} 11,266,933 
hime Seas... 8, 850, 023 5, 763, 244 
Sal Laser ee 5,366,032} 3,493,193 

Totals....... 1,719,695,805| 737,453,025 


1948 


115, 838, 169 
409, 267,472 
825, 857, 664 


576, 383, 967 
30,561,717 
17, 629, 048 
11,074, 871 

5, 828, 467 


Net 


$ 


39, 468,334 
196, 936, 196 
412,770,470 


146, 830, 891 
17, 704,519 
13, 602,445 

7, 284, 638 
3,765, 785 


Fae C ES 


1,992,441,375 


838,363,278 


Change in 


Net Value | 


in 1948 
from 1947 


$ 


—1, 613,354 
6.421.218 
56, 685,570 


31,032,239 
4,255,082 
2,335,512 
1,521,394 

272, 592 


100,910, 253 


Percentage | Percentage 


Change 
in Net 
Value, 


of Net 
Value to 
Total Net: 


1948 ie Production 
194 


mwwrn He | ‘ 
wCIl!ISdSeEd Rwe ie 
azloRudS0© OS 


Sed 


1948 


sd 
° 
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se 
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Provincial Distribution of Production.—EHach of the provinces established 
all-time high positions in net value of production during 1948. Despite an advance 
of 12 p.c. in New Brunswick, the Province receded in relative importance, while 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island recorded increases proportionally greater 
than in Canada as a whole. The increase in net production in Quebec over 1947 
was nearly 18 p.c.; gain in the Canadian total was approximately 21 p.c. The 
relative importance of this Province was less during 1948 than in the preceding year. 
Ontario, with a gain of 19 p.c. in 1948, lost ground in this comparison. 

Each of the three Prairie Provinces also gained in this connection, recording 
gains of more than 30 p.c. over 1947 to establish new maxima and achieve a more 
favourable position in commodity production. The net output of British Columbia 
was 16 p.c. greater than in 1947, but the advance was less than in the country-wide 
total. 


3.—Gross and Net Values of Production, by Provinces, 1947 and 1948 


1947r 1948 
Province Net Value Net Value 
or’ ———_—_ 2 
Territory | Gross Value ee. P Gross Value PC; 
er Per 
Amount o 5 Gapitat Amount Lie Capital 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1EEINS Bes per 40,089, 679 19,493,244) 0-25 207 54,025,931 25,526,257| 0-27 274 
ING Sarees 381, 124,094 198, 468, 760 2-58 320 478,572,001 240, 368, 685 2-59 379 
IN. Ber eces 364, 943,501 183,102,027} . 2-38 373 412,711,909 204,384,387 2-20 406 
Que........| 4,142, 685,426] 2,050,946,288) 26-68 553 || 4,963, 714,368] 2,421,241,801] 26-04 639 
ONG eee 6,468, 596,568} 3,148,517,907| 40-96 752 || 7,672,980, 044| 3,744,622,952) 40-27 871 
Mane see: 694, 207, 858 366, 588, 138 4-77 493 889, 879, 959 484, 100, 707 5-21 639 
ASK: wares 732,677,966 458,040, 217 5-96 544 924; 079, 836 614,515,972 6-61 720 
Alta... ek: 815, 624,396 493, 641, 826 6-42 601 || 1,073,361, 412 668, 992,346 7-20 791 
15 OA ait 1,410, 897,678} 761,385,115} 9-91 729 || 1,660,522,895| 883,650,706} 9-50 817 


9,085, 133 6,911,115) 0-09 288 13,338, 497 10,135,623} 0-11 422 


Canada.. .!15,059,932,299| 7,687,094,637| 100-00 611 |18,143,186,852| 9,297,539,436| 100-00 722 


1 Based on estimated population figures as given at p. 121. 


Per Capita Production.—The total of net production per capita in 1948 
recorded a new maximum of $722 which surpassed the previous record of $611-in 
1947 by nearly 18 p.c. 

Due to its pre-eminent position in industrial development, Ontario at $871 
was the leader on a per capita basis. The same outstanding position was charac- 
teristic of 1938 and 1944. The per capita return of British Columbia at $817 was 
in second place in 1948. The same order existed in the pre-war year but Saskat- 
chewan displaced the Pacific Province in 1944. With a per capita production of 
$791, Alberta held third place in 1948, the same as in 1938; it had dropped to fifth 
place in 1944. Quebec maintained the fourth position in 1988 and 1944 but dropped 
to fifth in 1948. The per capita production of Saskatchewan varied greatly from 
time to time, depending on the farm output; the standing was fourth in 1948, 
second in 1944 and eighth in 1938. The production per person in Manitoba at 
$639 was fifth in 1948. The Province retained the same order as in 1938 but was 
more favourable than during 1944. 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island occupied sixth, 
seventh and eighth places, respectively, in 1948. Nova Scotia receded from sixth 
place in 1938 to seventh in 1944. New Brunswick advanced from eighth place in 
1944 to sixth in 1946. 
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The highest percentage increase in per capita production in 1948 over 1947 
was recorded by Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island with a gain of more than 
32 p.c. Alberta was next with an increase of almost 32 p.c. followed by Manitoba 
and Nova Scotia with advances of 30 p.c. and 18 p.c., respectively. The provinces, 
individually, established new maxima in per capita production during 1948. 


4.—Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 


1947 and 1948 


Prince : 
N N ‘ 
Year and Industry pide Ss panes Bruneei ae Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1947° 
Agriculturesy. eee. eee Sere: 10, 865, 000 18, 884, 000 28; 966, 000 208, 860, 000 395,355, 000 
ROrestrvalinte nen eee ee 1,232, 466 30,302,069 67,704, 969 356, 247,175 224,162,079 
Hisheriest: me carn tae ce con ee 2,609, 948 24, 230,084 13,708, 406 4,789,794 5, 403, 662 
brappiie’,c-4-20e ee eee 9,115 303, 434 259,972 PII EAP 4,601, 807 
METIS Ay ho 3 ee cannes a ae ee — 25, 851, 459 5,067,591 122,998,963 194, 853,504 
Electric powers. :..5..-2.4. 00! 394,585 7,192, 648 5,078,474 93, 855,335 79,366, 589 
Constructions ee eee 1,516, 259 28, 436,771 20,513,711 156, 897, 939 244,552, 609 
Customand repairs ssc.) cee 1,087,000 9,033,000 5,461,000 75, 404, 000 94,047,000 
Manutacturesy. os > saree ae 8,849, 353 84,935,517 83,487,984 |1,324,397,690 | 2,136,014, 184 
Less duplication!.- .22......0..- 2,070, 482 80,700, 222 47, 146, 080 295 , 241, 9386 229, 838,527 
Motals;e19472..27..2 ee 19,493,244 | 198,468,760 | 183,102,027 | 2,050,946,288 | 3,148,517,907 
Syic Yukon 
Manitoba |Saskatchewan Alberta gone and 
N.W.T. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
A criCultnire meee bites 151,195,000 343, 259, 000 286, 080, 000 64,055, 000 2 ’ 
Honestryoiesie oetaeee Ake. 12,364, 211 7,339,092 12, 283,193 242, 266, 466 17,080 
HISheriesheee ny ate eee 5,329,448 1,170,930 856, 609 51,451, 168 538, 422 
“Era pping ae te ee ee ree 2,295, 658 1,449,221 195372978 1,616,529 2,031, 930 
Mining. seers ee eee 14, 630, 955 29,577,508 58,099,365 97,781,055 3,449,549 
Electric power... 2 essccse vss 12, 649, 996 7,711, 036 9,708,138 15, 922, 237 366, 184 
Constrictionae. teen 27, 857, 666 19,742,010 33, 241, 838 68,780, 649 2 
Custom and repair............. 14, 923,000 11,499,000 13, 429, 000 22, 203,000 2 
Nanutactinessteeis *. oom 139,373,521 41,480,520 89, 289, 825 388,702,178 525,030 
Less duplication!............... 14,031,317 5,188,100 10, 884,115 191,893,167 17,080 
Totals, 1947............... 366,588,138 | 458,040,217 | 493,641,826 | 761,385,115 6,911,115 
Ean aa Nova New Quebec Ontari 
Isl re a Scotia Brunswick aes oe 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1948 
FAC TICULGUTE Ane eee 14, 259, 000 20,379,000 31,887,000 | 283,556,000 496,334, 000 
Forestry Lh Rtas Re CO RATIO 1, 206, 939 29,710, 433 76,310,968 389,048, 344 265, 005, 103 
Fisheries fis Lsicer sregite tania he 3,512, 852 32,799, 293 16,479,815 5,306, 619 6,393, 635 
Trapping Ac) acs Ga CREA Ne es nat 7,595 254,422 104, 933 1, 865, 826 5,357, 209 
Mining 5 ahs tle one cor parc ate Am — 44,069,431 5,959, 256 165, 762,032 228,112,583 
WléctrigspOwelacnnon eee 538, 727 7,835,081 5, 156, 263 96, 133, 443 82, 896, 142 
Construction... eas pOumo ide 2,603,000 34, 240,000 26,176,000 194,186,000 345,060,000 
Custom and repair............. 1, 227,000 10,207, 000 6,170,000 85,211,000 106, 275, 000 
Manufactures ae Peli sh Se I 4,217,680 95,774, 483 91,404,150 |1,534, 214,660 | 2,486, 867, 987 
Less duplication!............... 2,046, 686 34, 900, 458 55, 263,998 384,042,123 277,678, 707 
Totals 1948p een: 255526,257 | 240,368,685 | 204,384,387 3,744, 622,952 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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4.—Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 
* 1947 and 1948—concluded 


: British arakon 
Year and Industry Manitoba {Saskatchewan Alberta ; and 
Columbia N.W.T 
1948 $ $ $ $ $ 
PNG TIOMILULO ee por ats re cise 225,449,000 468, 352,000 388, 420, 000 65, 755, 000 — 
OTOSUn Ven Paar hee cto ce 13,550, 145 7,077,168 16, 686, 501 271,737,240 106, 467 
shieraes sas voesioce als ditoee ok. 5,414, 583 1, 282, 437 636,352 53, 653 , 431 930,373 
“EEO EARS eR sea Ne I Se 3,931,845 2,344, 846 2,702,049 1,506, 933 2,102,419 
LGTY See = RS Oe a a a 21, 861, 157 44,998,172 80, 931,360 129, 984, 244 6,272,195 
Ilectric .poweL..s2:-6.5 ol acdwke- 13,250, 448 8, 147, 134 10, 946, 786 23,554, 184 451,111 
AP OMStTUC LION TY acces scarce 40, 883 , 000 29,744,000 60,370,000 96,382,000 —- 
Custom. and repair... i.......6. 16, 863, 000 12,993,000 15,175,000 25,090,000 — 
PATINA CLUT OSes ay acae’ ate bie ole tip ese , 157,646, 732 45,053,786 | 107,134,881 | 417,675,306 379,525 
Less duplication!. . 0.00062 06.045 14,749, 208. 5,476,671 14,010, 683 201,687,632 106, 467 
Potais 1916 Ss eee 484,100,707 614,515,972 | 668,992,346 883,650, 706 10,135,623 


1 Duplication between agriculture and forestry, as well as duplication under manufactures (see pp. 
333-334). 2 None reported. 


Leading Branches of Production in Canada and Each Province, 1948.* 


Canada.—Surveying the relative importance of the nine groups in Canada as a 
whole and the change in the industrial structure from the pre-war period, the marked 
expansion in manufacturing operations is the outstanding feature. The increase 
during the period was 246 p.c., the contribution in 1948 at 538 p.c. being greater 
than any other two groups. The relative position of agriculture was maintained at 
about 21 p.c., the advances in Manitoba and Saskatchewan contributing to the 
recent standing. Construction and forestry with increases of 370 p.c. and 388 p.c. 
showed increases greater than the industrial output as a whole. 


Maritime Provinces.—It is readily apparent that farming is the predominant 
source of income in Prince Edward Island, accounting for 56 p.c. of the net value of 
production for that Province in 1948. The role of the industry, however, was not 
so relatively important as in the pre-war year of 1938, when agriculture produced 
61 p.c. of the net output of the Province. During the eleven-year period, fisheries, 
construction and manufactures showed percentage increases greater than the entire 
net output of the Island Province. Manufactures was the group of greatest relative 
importance in Nova Scotia, the output having been more than doubled in the period 
under review. Fisheries, construction and forestry also ‘bettered their’ position 
in relation to the net value of production in the Province. The output of New 
Brunswick showed a gain of 218 p.c. over 1938, mainly due to marked increases in 
forestry, fisheries and manufactures. 


Quebec.—The production of manufactures amounted in 1948 to 63 p.c. of the 
net output of Quebec compared with 59 p.c. during 1938. The increase during the 
period was 258 p.c., compared with a gain of 234 p.c. in the net output of the Province 
asa whole. Forestry and construction were also prominent in the marked advance 
of the period, contributing 16 p.c. and 8 p.c., respectively. Each of the nine main 
industrial groups achieved important advances over the pre-war year but per- 
centage increases, greater than the provincial aggregate were registered by three 
branches only. Agriculture produced 12 p.c. compared with 13 p.c. in theearlier 
year. 


* This analysis takes no account of the deductions for the elimination of duplication between different 
groups. 
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Ontario.—The outstanding position of the Province in the field of manufactures 
is apparent. The share of the industrial group was 66 p.c. in 1948 compared with 
60 p.c. of the provincial output in 1938. The net production of the Province rose 
198 p.c., while the net value of manufactures was 228 p.c. greater. Construction 
and forestry also contributed greatly to the excellent showing in the eleven-year 
period, the increases having been 372 p.c. and 319 p.c., respectively. 


Prairie Provinces.—The marked improvement in the net output of farming, 
particularly in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, was a feature of the expansion of the 
Prairie Provinces. The relative position of agriculture in Manitoba rose from 40 p.e. 
in 1938 to 47 p.c. in 1948. Advances were also shown in forestry and construction 
in relation to the net output of the Province. The production of the nine groups 
was 240 p.c. greater at the end of the period. Agriculture showed a gain of 292 p.c., 
and the increases in forestry and construction were 308 p.c. and 556 p.c., 
respectively. . 


The increase in the agricultural output of Saskatchewan, in 1948, was a notable 
contribution to the greater total of the Province. The percentage of the net output 
was 76 p.c. against 67 p.c. in 1938. The gain during the period was 484 p.c. com- 
pared with an increase of 412 p.c. in the entire net output. Mining also showed a 
marked increase, but agriculture dominated:-the economic activities of the Province. 


The net output of Alberta rose 233 p.c. during 1938-48. Manufactures, 
construction and forestry showed percentage increases of greater proportions. 
The share of manufactures in the net output rose from 15 p.c. to 16 p.c. The 
expansion from 1938 to 1948 in construction was outstanding at 761 p.c., the share 
rising from 3 p.c. to 9 p.c. While the increase in the output of agriculture was not 
so relatively large as the aggregate for all industries of the Province the proportion 
at 58 p.c. in 1948 was greater than all other industries combined. 


British Columbia.—Advances in manufactures, forestry and construction 
contributed largely to the expansion of the economy. of British Columbia. The 
increase in manufactures was 362 p.c. compared with 270 p.c. in the provincial 
aggregate. The share consequently rose from 38 p.c. to 47 p.c. Gains of 674 p.c. 
and 348 p.c. were shown in construction and forestry, resulting in expansion in 1948 
to 11 p.c. and 31 p.c. of the net output. 


Section 2.—Canada’s International Investment Position* 


A large balance of Canadian indebtedness to other countries has always been 
characteristic of Canada’s international investment position. Much of the develop- 
ment of Canada has been financed by investments of capital from other countries, 
particularly in earlier decades. This balance of indebtedness has been reduced 
from the levels immediately before the recent war which, in turn, were lower than the 
earlier peak period around 1930. Net indebtedness to other countries in 1949 was 
about $3,800,000,000 compared with more than $6,000,000,000 in 1930. 


British and Foreign Investments in Canada.—The relative importance of 
British and United States capital invested in Canada has greatly changed in recent 
decades. British capital constituted the largest part of the external capital invested 
in Canada before the First World War. United States investments underwent 


* Prepared in the Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. A more extended review of Canada’s international investment position appears in the ‘‘ Canadian 
Balance of International Payments, 1926-1948’’ and details on direct investments in ‘‘ United States Direct 
Investments in Canada’’, both reports published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1949. 
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a rapid development during and after that war. Their expansion throughout the 
decade of the 1920’s was rapid. By 1926, the first year for which official estimates 
are available, United States investments in Canada had a value of $3,196,000,000 
compared with British investments of $2,636,000,000. During the 1930’s some 
reductions occurred in the amount of external capital invested in Canada. 


_ A further growth in United States investments in Canada took place during the 
Second World War and, by the end of the War, these investments had reached a new 
peak, but British investments in Canada were sharply reduced by repatriations 
of securities. The relative importance in this more recent period of the United 
States capital inflow in relation to domestic capital formation was less than in earlier 
periods of capital inflow. Much the larger portion of Canadian developments and 
activities during the War of 1939-45, were financed from Canadian sources. As a 
result of the divergent trends in British and United States investments, total non- 
resident investments in Canada increased only moderately between these years. In 
1946 an increase to a total of $7,178,000,000 occurred, chiefly because of the con- 
tinued expansion of United States investments in Canada. In 1947 there was a 
slight change in the total to $7,174,000,000 because redemptions mainly offset 
new direct investments and reinvestments of earnings. 


Increases occurred in 1948 due to large inflows for direct investment, rein- 
vestments of earnings, and Government borrowing of $150,000,000 in the United 
States which latter was larger than the retirements. In 1949 the value of foreign 
investments expanded further to a provisionally estimated total of $7,977,000,000 
of which $5,890,000,000 was made up of United States investments and $1,752,000,000 
of British investments. A further expansion in. United States and British direct 
investments in Canada contributed a large part to this increase. Another important 
factor contributing to the increase was the inclusion in the Canadian totals for the 
first time of foreign investments in Newfoundland. 


The relative position of investments of external capital in relation to total 
investments of capital in Canada has changed materially in recent years. Non- 
resident investment now constitutes a smaller part of total investments in Canada 
than was the case before the Second World War. It is difficult to express this 
relationship in terms of any simple ratio, however, because of the variety of typesof 
investment which must be compared. Important changes have also taken place 
in the relative position of different types of investment. 


Non-resident holdings of Canadian bonds constitute a much smaller proportion 
of the outstanding funded debt of Canadian governments and corporations than 
before the Second World War. The external holdings of Canadian bonds represented 
only about 13 p.c. of the total Canadian funded debt at the end of 1947 compared 
with about one-third of the approximate $10,000,000,000 of bonds outstanding 
in 1939. The outstanding changes bringing about this transition have been the 
great rise during the Second World War in the funded debt of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which was largely financed in Canada; and some reduction in the total 
of Canadian bonds held outside Canada which, in 1939, amounted to $3,508,000,000 
compared with about $3,029,000,000 in 1949. The reduction in the amount 
held outside Canada is due to wartime repatriations of Canadian bonds from the 
United Kingdom. Holdings in the United States and other countries have increased 
moderately in total since 1939. Non-resident holdings of government issues, exclusive 
of railway bonds, were 17 p.c. of the total outstanding in 1939 and in 1949 were about 
9p.c. This change has also been partly due to a reduction in the amount of holdings 
held in the United Kingdom, as well as to the rise in total of internal issues. 
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Non-resident ownership of Canadian industry, mines, railways, and public 
utilities is estimated in 1948 to have been about 32 p.c. of total capital invested, 
a percentage not much different from the corresponding ratio at the beginning 
of the War. 


The ratio of non-resident ownership in Canadian manufacturing companies was 
somewhat greater than in the case of the broader group of investments referred to, 
being estimated at about 45 p.c. in 1948. The percentage of different groups of 
Canadian industry owned abroad varied considerably. This ratio was greatest 
in the non-ferrous metal industry, being 72 p.c. compared: with 25 p.c. in the textile 
industry in 1946. In other groups of industry non-resident ownership was also 
high reaching 58 p.c. in the chemical industry in 1946. In still other groups the 
ratio was between one-third and one-half, including vegetable products, animal 
products, wood and paper products, iron and its products and non-metallic minerals. 
Furthermore, in some subdivisions of these industries non-resident ownership and 
control were predominant even though only the minor parts of the groups, when 
taken as a whole, were owned abroad. Other important industrial subdivisions 
are mainly Canadian owned and controlled, e.g., the primary iron and steel and 
cotton textile industries. 


Non-resident ownership of railways is large, being 44 p.c. in 1948. The mining 
and smelting field has also been developed to an important extent by external capital, 
the ratio of non-resident ownership being 37 p.c. Some major units in this field are 
also non-resident controlled. In financial institutions non-resident ownership is sub- 
stantial but non-resident control is largely limited to branches of foreign insurance 
companies, as Canadian banks, trust companies, and most Canadian insurance 
companies are mainly Canadian controlled. 


Direct investments by United States concerns in Canada constitute a parti- 
cularly important part of the total United States investments of $5,588,000,000 
in 1948. These investments in branches, subsidiaries and other companies in Canada 
controlled in the United States had a value of about $2,829,000,000 in 1948. Being 
subject to varying degrees of control and active management by the United States 
owners these direct investments in more than 2,172 concerns constitute a special 
group of businesses in Canada which have played a significant part in the industrial — 
development of the country. 


The other major group of United States investments in Canada is largely made 
up of portfolios of minority holdings of public issues of the bonds and stocks of 
Canadian governments and corporations. Holdings of high-grade Canadian bonds 
by insurance companies and other institutional investors in the United States 
constitute an important part of the portfolio investments. 


Portfolio investments have been the most typical form of British investments 
in Canada. Most of the repatriations of recent years occurred in this group, the 
direct investments remaining relatively unchanged. | While the latter are now more 
important proportionately than formerly they continue to be only a minor part of 
the total, being valued at $385,000,000 in 1948 or about 24 p.c. of the total British 
investments of $1,593,000,000. 
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5.—KEstimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Types of 
Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1933, 1939 and 1945-48 


Type of Investment 1933 1939 1945 1946 1947 1948p 


$000, 000 $’000, 000 $’000, 000 $000,000 $7000, 000 $000, 000 
Government Securities— a 
oderal tee ise eee. 751-9 823-0 726-0 750-0 713-0 823-0 
PSE OVAN Clas. pro kya cs pst 571-7 536-0 624-0 594-0 551-0 528-0 
Wrunitcipali eee einen 394-4 344-0 312-0 267-0 264-0 248-0 
Totals, Government 
Securities.......05.... 1,718-0 1,703-0 1, 662-0 1,611-0 1,528-0 1,599-0 
Public Utilities— 
EVaILWAY Sa. cistet his. 2,244-7 1, 870-6 1,599-0 1,583-0 1,586-0 1,504-0 
MGC ee, ata act cals 625-4 549-4 494-0 557-0 473-0 468-0 
Totals, Public Utilities.. 2,870-1 ~ 2,420-0 2,093 -0 2,140-0 2,059-0 1,972-0 
Manufacturing. ............. 1,421-6 1,445-2 1, 829-0 1, 895-0 2,029-0° 2,339-0 
Mining and smelting........ 338-5 329-1 403-0 386-0 396-0° 424-0 
Merchandising.............. 191-5 189-3 226-0 238-0 248-0° 262-0 
Financial institutions. ...... 479-6 472-7 525-0 557-0 553-0 541-0 
Other enterprises........... 75°2 69-0 70-0 69-0 71-0 78-0 
Miscellaneous assets......... 270-0 285-0 284-0 282-0 “290-0 298-0 
Totals, Investment. ... 75364-5 6,913 -3 7,092-0 7,178-0 75174-0° 7,513-0 
SELIG hier eee eet flee 2,682-8 2,475-9 1,750-0 1, 668-0 1, 631-0 1,593-0 
United States?......... sods 4,491-7 4,151-4 4,990-0 5, 157-0 5,200-0° 5, 588-0 
Other countries... c..03 .. oc. 190-0 286-0 352-0 353-0 343-0 332-0 
1 Includes some investments held in United Kingdom for residents of other countries. 2 Figures 


include some investments held in the United States for residents of other countries. 


6.—Estimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Types of Invest- 
ment, Classified by Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 1948! 
Nore.—Common and preference stocks are shown at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the 


issuing companies, bonds and debentures are valued at par; liabilities in foreign currencies are converted 
into Canadian dollars at the par of exchange. 


Estimated Distribution Total 

of Ownership Invest- 

Type of Investment ea: 
is) United Other Seber 
British? States? Countries Residents 


$’000, 000 $’000, 000 $000, 000 $000,000 
Government Securities— 


TINGS BA hace fae ne OF AA ang LE ie goo en a ERR — 775 48 823 
J BAR OAITER CONE Cs sta ah a ha er oka eee Oe 33 494 1 528 
INET TC Ite leproee rts =. ecu feria «hay ect stapes toeaentety oe Mays 48 198 2 248 
Totals, Government Sécurities,. 7.42 3254 81 1,467 51 1,599 
Public Utilities— 

PREV AN Site ee hte) KARA or EOS La oe re wept oiace es 724 718 62 1,504 
(OL EV SY Pe wey ok Sa CARGO TPE ST aCe HO RR 69 Sie 27 468 
Matas Cuber tiities!, 5 °aot aac nee east 793 1,099 89 1,972 
NPR G tere ete ne re ore re kis Coen nee 340 1,958 41 2,339 
WINS ANGCSIMNCHLIN SA... reacreels ep endes: iow weer eds Jet 56 347 21 424 
RUTH CISTI ea eee a tae. ig ah, GP east ntaott bacon oS mies eusrte ee 61 194 i 262 
AMC AT TMS ULCULLOUS! ociiecc oy aSccke « besiee ste eS ve pul eles Seve 188 297 56 541 
RO SEVENEOLDTISCS. cro Bee ict ccs. Stes BIS ashe Rigi lerer arts PDEs 5 72 1 78 
Miscellaneous assets..... yh CE, BRS Be POSH heal A a 69 163 66 298 
Totals, Investments.................... 1,593 5,588 332 7,518 

1 Subject to revision. 2 Figures include some investments held in the United Kingdom and the 


United States for residents of other countries. 
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Canadian Assets Abroad.—Canada’s external assets have changed greatly 
in size and composition in recent years. ‘The total value, including holdings of 
gold and liquid reserves in foreign currencies, has risen from $1,876,000,000 in 
1939 to $4,277,000,000 at the end of 1948. The principal factor in this increase 
-has been the extension by the Federal Government of loans and export credits 
to the United Kingdom and other countries. At the end of 1949, the total of 
Canadian Government credits outstanding was $2,000,000,000. Included in this 
total was about $299,000,000 outstanding on the 1942 loan to the United Kingdom, 
$1,035,000,000 drawn on the 1946 loan to the United Kingdom, $535,000,000 of 
post-war export credits and advances, and $31,000,000 of other credits outstanding. 
In addition, at the end of 1949, official liquid reserves aggregated about 
$1,117,000,000, including gold and official United States dollar balances. While 
these reserves, at that date, were still higher than at the end of 1939 they were 
less than they were in 1945 and 1946. In addition, Canada had subscribed in 1946 
and 1947 to the capital of the International Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund. By the end of 1947, subscriptions made by Canada to these institutions 
amounted to $65,000,000 and $300,000,000, respectively. A small part of the 
subscription to the Bank was in the form of convertible exchange and $75,000,000 
of the subscription to the Fund was in gold. The remainder of both subscriptions 
was made in the form of demand notes of the Federal Government or in Canadian 
funds. 


Besides the officially owned assets referred to above there were the privately 
owned investments in the form of foreign securities and property owned by Canadian 
companies and individuals. In 1939, these privately owned assets constituted most of 
the total value of Canadian assets abroad, whereas, since the end of the Second 
World War they have amounted to only a minor part of the total, chiefly because 
of the sharp rise in officially owned assets. Total privately owned portfolio invest- 
ments abroad have declined in value since 1939 because of the liquidations of 
Canadian holdings of United States securities. . Portfolio holdings of foreign 
securities owned in Canada have been reduced from $719,000,000 at the end of 
1939 to $605,000,000 at the end of 1948. This decline is less than the total sales 
of these securities by private investors during the period, as there was a considerable 
increase in the book value of holdings of United States stocks. Appreciable gains 
have occurred in the value of Canadian direct investments in businesses outside 
Canada which had a value of $788,000,000 at the end of 1948 compared with 
$671,000,000 at the end of 1939. 


7.—Canadian Assets Abroad, 1939 and 1945-48 


Norr.—Excluding investments of insurance companies. 


Assets 1939 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$’000, 000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 

Direct investments in businesses outside Canada... 671 720 772 822 788 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities...:.......... 719 621 551 579 605 
Goverment: cheditsen.a45 Aer. oeryaer nore One 31 707 1,362 1,816 1,878 
Net external assets of Canadian banks............. ae ei $e ae ai 
© fiicialsirqusdireseryies laren. 1 tis eee hae ee 455 1,667 1,251 511 1,006 

Totals, Canadian Assets Abroad......... 1,876 3,715 3,936 3,728 4,277 


1 Includes holdings of gold which, at the end of 1946, had a Canadian dollar value of $536,000, 000 and 
in 1947, $287,000,000. 
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8.—Estimated Canadian Investments Abroad, as at Dec. 31, 1949 


Nore.—Excluding investments of insurance companies, banks, government credits, and liquid reserves. 
Holdings of stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are 
shown at par values. Foreign currencies were converted into Canadian dollars at current market rates. 


Direct Portfolio Investments Total 

Location of Investment Invest-. |. |_———————_]_ Invest- 

abe ments - Stocks Bonds Total ments 
$000, 000 $000, 000 $’000, 000 . $’000, 000 $000, 000 
United States......... BARN ol ich tie: Bs ee 684 345 98 443 1,127 
Wnitedsingdom § sr.) ..eisieaaneat a 60 © 21 19 40 100 
Other Commonwealth countries......... 76 6 8 14 90 
Other foreign COUNLTICS i. eke os Cotes 3 Us: 105 36 141 214 


POURS oases. 25 cts 3 — 898 4474 161 638 1,531 


The privately owned Canadian investments abroad are chiefly in the United 
States, the total value of investments in that country at the end of 1949 being 
$1,127,000,000. At the same time investments in other foreign countries, chiefly in 
Latin America, were $214,000,000, while investments in the United Kingdom were 
$100,000,000, and in other Commonwealth countries $90,000,000. These figures 
of investments exclude the investments abroad of Canadian insurance companies 
and banks, as well as the official assets referred to above, and certain small amounts 
of miscellaneous investments that are difficult to evaluate. 


Section 3.—Corporation Profits and Income to Shareholders 


Estimates of corporation profits presented here cover all Canadian corporations. 
The figures for the years 1944 to 1948 are based on the reports “‘Taxation Statistics” 
published by the Taxation Division, Department of National Revenue; but in 
years prior to 1944 corporation profits were estimated on the basis of data on tax 
collections and tax rates supplied by the Department of National Revenue. 


Profits are shown both before and after income and excess profits taxes, in 
order to emphasize the importance of the tax rate in determining the profits available 
to corporations for dividends and surplus. The income tax rate which was 15 p.c. 
in 1939 was increased to 18 p.c. in 1940 and to 30 p.c. in 1947; effective Jan. 1, 1949, 
the rate for the first $10,000 of profits is 18 p.c., and for all profits in excess of $10,000 
it is 33 p.c. From 1940 to 1947 Sopa ane were also subject to a tax on excess 
profits, details of which are given in the 1950 Year Book. 


- Corporation profits before taxes and dividends reached a wartime peak in 
1942, declined in 1943 and in 1944, and then rose to an all-time high of $1,969,000,000 
in 1948. The 1949 estimate of $1,914,000,000 was lower than the 1948 high but 
well above any other year. The increase from 1939 to 1948 was 219 p.c. while 
the drop from 1948 to 1949 was 3 p.c. 


. Tax collections rose sharply from 18 p.c. of profits in 1939 to 40 p.c. in 1940 
and remained between 40 p.c. and 50 p.c. of profits until 1948 when the percentage 
dropped to 36. In 1949 tax collections were 35 p.c. of profits. _ Profits after taxes 
increased from $506,000,000 in 1939 to $1,241,000,000 in 1949 or by 145 p.c. These 
figures of taxes levied do not include the refundable portion of the excess profits tax. 


Dividends paid to stockholders remained fairly constant from 1939 to 1945. 
The years 1946 to 1949 all showed substantial increases in dividends paid. It 
should be noted that the figures for dividends paid do not include dividends paid to 


,000 in profits after 


000 


) 


(Millions of dollars) 
Nore.—Corporate profits before taxes include corporate taxable income, depletion charges and 


ritable donations, and are adjusted for corporate losses, renegotiation of war contracts, and conversion 


1939 


dends of Canadian Corporations, 1939-41 and 1943-49 


surpluses of recent years in combination with the growing 
Taxes and Divi 


depreciation reserves put corporations in a favourable position to replace and 


Undistributed profits, that is, profits after taxes and dividends, 
extend capital equipment and to build up inventories. 


were $627,000,000 in 1949, a decrease of $91,000,000 from the 1948 figure of 


Item 
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The large 
—Profits, 


Canadian corporations since intercorporate dividends cancel out for the corporate 
9 


$716,000,000. This drop was caused by a decline of $18 
taxes and an increase of $73,000,000 in cash dividends and charitable donations 


sector as a whole. 

paid out. 

to.a calendar year. 

Net profits of corporations?..... 
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3 National income estimate. 


2 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


See Table 11 for adjustment for taxable profits. 


1 Subject to revision. 
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Analysis by Industries 

Data on profits by industries are available only for the years 1944 to 1948, 
inclusive. Corporation profits as shown in Table 11 do not agree with those in the 
National Accounts since the national accounts figures include depletion charges and 
charitable donations and adjustments are made for renegotiation of war contracts 
and for conversion to a calendar year basis. 


Since 1944, almost all industrial groups have shown large increases in profits 
before taxes. The groups which showed the largest percentage increases from 
1944 to 1948 were the other public utilities group (839 p.c.), construction group 
(240 p.c.), pulp and paper (195 p.c.), wood and wood products (194 p.c.), other metal 
mining (159 p.c.), and non-metallic mineral products (116 p.c.). Five groups 
showed a decline in profits between 1944 and 1948, the most significant of these 
being the transportation equipment manufacturing group and the communication 
and storage group whose profits declined by 52 p.c. and 29 p.c., respectively. 


Between 1947 and 1948 the largest increases in profits before taxes were in 
the construction group (93 p.c.), other public utilities group (68 p.c.), fishing group 
(67 p.c.), and the transportation equipment (except automobiles) group (54 p.c.). 
Of the nine groups which showed declines between 1947 and 1948 the most significant 
were the rubber and leather groups. 


Profits after taxes show much the same trend as profits before taxes except that 
the drop in the tax rates from 49 p.c. of profits in 1944 to 36 p.c. of profits in 1948 
resulted in the average percentage increase in profits after taxes being more than 
double the increase before taxes. 


10.— Corporation Profits, Before and After Taxes, by Industries, 1944 and 1946-48 


_ Norre.—Figures are for the company fiscal years ended in the calendar years 1944 and 1946 to 1948. 
The source of information is ‘‘ Taxation Statistics’ published annually by the Taxation Division, Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, Ottawa. 


Net Income Before Taxes Net Income After Taxes! 
Industry 
1944 1946 1947 1948 1944 1946 1947 1948 
$ 000,000) $000,000) $000,000} $’000,000)|$’000,000} $’000,000/ $’000,000) $’000,000 

EAP TACUIGUNS Seed raat ee ENP mae a thee 2-0 2-2 2-2 2-6 0-7 0-8 1-1 1-5 
UOTE TTR pen a aa reed 0-2 1:3 0:6 1-0 0-1 0:8 0-3 | 0:6 
HIORESLT yee cake eee ota eee 0-7 3-1 9-4 9-8 — 1-2 5-6 6°5 
Goldmine. sits fon cee eee 27-8 16-2 11-4 13-8 15-9 8-2 6-0 8-9 
Other metal mining .es3o06 ae... 41-1 54-0 84-6 | 106-4 23-9 28-7 54-2 73°7 
OCHEr TIRING Miles o's s desc sctecie' 0-3 9-4 14-2 13-7 —3°3 4-7 9-2 7-6 
Animal food products.............. 16-6 14-5 14-8 25-2 8-0 8-2 9-3 16-9 
Vegetable food products........... 53-0 46-9 60-9 67-4 25-8 24-9 38-3 45-1 
Alcoholic beverages......... ee 40-3 69-5 61-0 58-8 17-5 32-2 36-2 39-8 
MALOW ACCOM ON 8. on ce yh los ives 11-4 11-6 9-8 13-6 6-2 6-6 6-6 9-6 
Textile and textile products........ 54-5 67-8 80-3 92-7 25-4 35-7 49-1 63-0 
Wood and wood products.......... 26-4 37:8 73-5 77-5 11-9 19-1 43-8 51-4 
Apne paper seer ak ete hh heres 72-4 138-3 199-4 | 213-9 85°7 71-4 121-5 147-1 
Chemicals, paints and drugs....... 50:5 57-1 60-9 70:4 24-0 29-9 38-4 49-0 
Petroleum products: ...........t>. 41-7 41-5 46-4 38-2 24-8 26:5 33°3 27-8 
iro CRY Maehit. SNe ame eacit: «tice 7-6 12-4 17-8 10-8 3°5 6-5 10:9 7°5 
LLG TS ARS ee Beira ee 9-8 12-8 14-6 9-3 4-6 6°5 8-8 6-0 
Non-metallic.mineral products....} 15-4 21-5 28-1 33°3 6-8 10-9 17-2 22-8 
Tron and steel products............ 39-9 37-3 44-4 59-7 17-2 19-7 29-4 41-3 
Primary iron and steel............. 24-4 18-0 30:3 41-8 12-1 10-0 19-6 29-0 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 346. 
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10.—Corporation Profits, Before and After Taxes, by Industries, 1944 and 1946-48— 
concluded 


Net Income Before Taxes Net Income After Taxes! 


1944 1946 1947 1948 a 1944 1946 1947 1948 


$'000,000} $’000,000} $000,000) $’000,000}/$’000,000} $000,000} $’000,000) $000,000 


Industry 


Non-ferrous smelting and refining, 


ANGsproductshme as ee eee eer 30-1 27-8 41-4 51-4 15-4 15-4 27-1 35:7 
MACHKINGrY eee ore hee ee 67-4 61-1 107-5 | 128-4 29-5 30-1 64-6 88-1 
Transportation equipment except 

@utomobileswacem eects 37-2 20-2 17 18-0 13-2 9-0 6-3 12-0 
AUutomopilesteenk eemere ne sence 80-4 10-2 48-2 44.3 12-7 5:3 29-4 32-1 
Miscellaneous manufactured pro- 

GUCTSE. Coe acre ae See ioe 11-9 15-1 16-3 14-0 5-1 7°2 9-2 9-2 
Construction srasemer cavers coer cies 10:3 11-4 18-1 35-0 4-3 5-2 10-9 23-7 
Heat, light and power............. 36-5 35-7 34-9 33°5 20-5 20-2 22-8 23-3 
Transportation, communication and 

StOLAL Orme ee ae no es 113-5 89-6 | 102-4 80-9 58-4 47-8 66-7 54-8 
Other public utilities..........2... 1-8 3-0 4-7 7-9 0-8 1:6 2-8 5-5 
Wholesale trade. ... 0. 35... w salen. 84-1 119-9 | 144-9] 156-4 37-2 60-6 87-7 105-9 
Retailitrade: here. eee ees 101-8 | 148-8} 169-6} 173-9 43-3 66-6 95-9 115-1 
SOEVICESH Macc oe act e eens Nes 26-7 38-0 39-1 41-1 12-1 19-7 23-8 27-1 
Chartered banks and insurance 

COMPANIES eriter mectoe cis ctrl ohteciee 26-7 28-8 40-6 42-8 13-0 13-5 24:3 31-0 
Other financial institutions......... 43-5 51-6 56-5 63-9 25-4 31-1 39-6 46-8 
Companies not classified........... 0-2 0:3 0-5 0:3 0-1 0-1 0:3 0-1 


Total Profits, All Corporations. ..|1,158-1 |1,334-7 |1,701-0 |1,851-7 |} 551-8 | 685-9 |1,050-2 | 1,265-5 


Adjustment to national incom 


ESHA LG? rote a ee eee roof. 62-94 - 115-3 | .127-0 | 117-3 66-2 94-1 53°8 —6-5 
Total Profits, National Income 


Estimates s05 27 ae Oe 1,221-0 |1,450-0 |1,828-0 |1,969-0 | 618-0 | 780-0 |1,104-0 | 1,259-0 


1 Hstimated refundable excess profits taxes of $68,600,000 in 1944 and $17,800,000 in 1946 were not included 
in taxes deducted. 2 Total profits of all corporations, as presented in Table 10, differ from the total 
of all corporations as shown here since, for national income purposes, charitable donations and depletion 
charges are added back to profits and adjustments are made for renegotiation of war contracts and con- 
version to a calendar-year basis. 


Section 4.—Estimates of National Wealth 


No official estimate of national wealth has been made since that of 1933. 
Latterly great emphasis has been placed on developing up-to-date series on national — 
income and time has not permitted extensive work on national wealth. A short 
summary of the position at that time is given at pp. 795 and 796 of the 1942 Year 
Book. 


CHAPTER XI.—AGRICULTURE 
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SUppOrtat eee micks te Lee oes Prete te 348 Subsection 2. Volume of Agricultural 
Subsection 2. Agricultural Research and Production. cain & toh. we ores 383 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the most important 
of the primary industries of the Canadian people, employing, according to the Census 
of 1941, 25-2* p.c. of the total gainfully occupied population and 30-5* p.c. of the 
gainfully occupied males. In addition, agriculture provides the raw materials for 
many Canadian manufactures, and its products in raw or manufactured form 
constitute a very large percentage of Canada’s exports. The present and potential 
agricultural land is shown by provinces at pp. 27-28 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Federal Government in Relation to Agriculturey 


The creation of the Department of Agriculture is provided for in Sect. 95 of 
the British North America Act (1867), which says in part that ‘‘in each province, 
the legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province” and that 
“the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make laws in relation to agri- 
culture in all or any of.the provinces; and any law of the legislature of a province 
relative to agriculture, shall have effect in and for the province as long and as far 
as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of Canada”. As a result of this 
provision, there exists at the present time a Department of Agriculture, with a 
Minister of Agriculture at its head, in the Federal Government and in each of the 
provinces, except Newfoundland where agricultural affairs are dealt with by the 
Agricultural Division of the Department of Natural Resources. The Federal 
Department was established in 1868. 


At present there are four main fields of activity: (1) general policy, including 
security and price stability; (2) research and experimentation; (3) maintenance of 
standards and protection of products; and (4) reclamation and development. 


* Including persons on Active Service normally employed in agriculture. | 
- {+ Except as otherwise indicated, this material was prepared under the direction of J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., 
D.Sc., Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 
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Policies and projects of the Department conducted under these four broad 
headings are co-ordinated within the Department and with similar work done by 
other departments and institutions, both federal and provincial. The results of 
work in these various fields and information on the policies of the Department in 
general are given to farmers and the public through bulletins, the press, radio and 
the screen. 


Generally, Canadian farmers entered 1950 in a strong financial position. At 
no time has farm investment been on a sounder foundation. Many long-term com- 
mitments have been liquidated, or have been considerably reduced, and a large 
quantity of farm machinery and equipment has been acquired, mostly for cash or 
on large down-payments. Farmers have never been so well represented as they are 
to-day through national and provincial organizations and co-operatives; nor have 
they been so well protected by measures for security in marketing as they are 
by legislation passed by Parliament in the past decade. 


Subsection 1.—General Policy and Price Support 


Export Contracts.—During the War and immediate post-war years, Canada 
supplied the United Kingdom with vast quantities of food and agricultural supplies 
under annual agreements between Governments. These agreements now cover 
fewer commodities and smaller quantities. The contracts for 1950 are as follows:— 


Bacon.—The contract for the calendar year is for approximately 60,000,000 Ib. 
Grade A Wiltshire at $29 per cwt. f.o.b. Canadian seaboard. The bacon is 
being purchased at $32-50 per cwt. and the difference of $3-50 is defrayed by the 
Government. 


Cheese.—This agreement calls for the shipment of 85,000,000 lb. of cheddar 
cheese at 25 cents a pound f.a.s. Canadian seaboard. The cheese is being purchased 
at 28 cents, and the difference of 3 cents is being paid by the Canadian Government. 


Wheat.—Exports of wheat are administered by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
The five-year agreement with Great Britain terminated on July 31, 1950, with the 
shipment of 140,000,000 bu. from the 1949 crop and thereafter wheat will be exported 
in accordance with the International Wheat Agreement. The initial price for the 
1950-51 crop will be $1-40 per bushel for No. 1 Northern in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur or Vancouver. The final price which producers will receive depends 
upon the international wheat situation as it develops and the success of the Wheat . 
Board in selling wheat at the best available prices. 


Oats and Barley.—The initial prices for oats and barley from the 1950-51 crop 
remain as for the previous year; No. 2 Canada Western oats in store Fort Wiliam- 
Port Arthur, 65 cents a bushel, and for No. 3 Canada Western six-row barley in 
store Fort William-Port Arthur, 93 cents a bushel. 


Agricultural Prices Support Act.—One of the most important pieces of 
farm legislation enacted within recent years is the Agricultural Prices Support 
Act, which enables the Federal Government, acting through a Board, to support 
the price for an agricultural product—except wheat which is handled separately 
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through the Canadian Wheat Board. The Board ean recommend assistance or 
support by either of two methods: (1) outright purchase, (2) underwriting the 
market through guaranteed or deficiency payments. The Act, though passed in 
1944, did not operate until 1946. Since that time assistance has been extended in 
the marketing of apples, potatoes, dried white beans, honey, butter, dried skim 
milk, cheddar cheese, pork products and eggs. The support of farm prices should 
be, and is, used in Canada to stabilize prices in the interests of both producer and 
consumer. It is a means of equalizing the standard of the rural worker on a level 
with the 55 p.c. of Canadians who live in the towns and cities. The Act as originally 
drafted was on an annual basis, subject to renewal by Parliament every 12 months. 
In 1950, the renewal clause was dropped and the measure was approved as. a 
permanent feature of Government policy. 


Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939.—This Act 
aids farmers in pooling returns from the sale of their products by guaranteeing 
initial payments and thus assisting in the orderly marketing of the product. The 
legislation has been used extensively by co-operatives, and agreements throughout 
the years have covered onions, potatoes, corn, many seed crops, and ranch-bred fox 
and mink pelts. 


The Agricultural Products Marketing Act, 1949.—A number of provincial 
governments have marketing legislation which provides for the establishment. of 
marketing boards to regulate or control the marketing of agricultural products 
produced and marketed within the province. The Parliament of Canada in 1949 
passed the Agricultural Products Marketing Act which provides that such pro- 
vincial marketing legislation may be applied in the same way to cover the marketing 
of agricultural products outside the province and in export trade. 


Agricultural Products Act, 1947.—The purpose of this Act is to provide 
for negotiating export contracts with other countries. The Dairy Products Board, 
the Meat Board and the Special Products Board obtain authority for their operations 
under the terms of the Act. 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939.—Under the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, 1939, the Federal Government makes cash payments each year to farmers 
in areas within the Prairie Provinces that have had low crop yields because of 
drought or other causes. The award to a farmer is based upon the acreage of the 
farm and the average yield of wheat in the township in which the farm is located. 
The maximum amount payable on any one farm is $500. Contributory pay- 
ments are made by the farmers in the form of a levy of 1 p.c. on the value of all 
grains marketed. Additional amounts required are provided from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 


Potato Warehouses.—A policy was inaugurated in 1947 whereby the Federal 
Government provides cash assistance in respect to potato warehouses constructed 
by co-operative associations. The assistance is conditional upon the association 
providing an agreed amount, the Federal and the Provincial Government con- 
cerned sharing the remainder. All warehouses must have the approval of a 
Dominion-Provincial Committee set up for the purpose in each province in which 

-warehouses are to be built under this-policy. © 5 ave 
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Cheese and Cheese Factories.—The Cheese and Cheese Factory Improve- 
ment Act was passed in 1939 to encourage the improvement of cheese and cheese 
factories. Under the provisions of this Act a quality premium of one cent per 
pound is paid on cheddar cheese scoring 93 points and two cents per pound on 
cheese scoring 94 points or over. 


The Governor General in Council may grant, out of money appropriated by 
Parliament for the purpose, a sum not exceeding 50 p.c. of the amount actually 
expended for new material, new equipment and labour utilized in constructing, 
reconstructing and equipping cheese factories that are eligible for a subsidy under 
the Act and regulations. This subsidy applies for the amalgamation of two or 
more existing cheese factories provided that the replaced cheese factories cease to 
operate as such prior to the payment of the grant. The Act also. provides for 
paying 50 p.c. of the cost actually expended in efficiently insulating and enlarging 
cheese-curing rooms, either with or without mechanical refrigeration. In order to 
standardize the size of cheese manufactured in the various factories, the Act provides 
for paying 50 p.c. of the cost of replacing cheese hoops where factories are using 
hoops of a diameter other than 15 inches. Frequently when the factory adopts 
the 15-inch hoop, the presses, followers and bandagers have to be adjusted or 
replaced, and such costs are also included in the subsidy. 


Cold Storage Act.—This Act provides financial assistance in the construction 
of public cold-storage warehouses in localities where it is considered that such 
warehouses are in the interests of the public. 


Farm Credit.*—To provide adequate farm credit, the Canadian Farm Loan 
Board at present carries on lending operations throughout Canada. The purposes 
for which loans may be granted are for farm improvements, including the erection 
of buildings, the purchase of live stock and equipment, farm operating expenses, 
purchase of farm lands and the refinancing of existing farm indebtedness. Second- 
mortgage loans cannot be made for the purpose of purchasing farm lands. For 
intermediate-term credit, the Federal Parliament amended the Bank Act (Aug. 9, 
1944) and passed a ‘‘companion” Act, the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944. 
This has been used extensively for short-term loans, particularly for the purchase 
of farm machinery. | 


From the commencement of operations in 1929 to Mar. 31, 1949, the Board 
made 30,844 first-mortgage and 10,146 second-mortgage loans for a total amount of 
$65,323,093 disbursed. Of this amount, $40,203,004 has been repaid. At Mar. 31, 
1949, the principal assets of the Board amounted to $24,447,281 made up as follows: 
15,006 first-mortgage loans, $23,175,418; 1,836 second-mortgage loans, $884,387; 
277 sale agreements, $373,635; and 12 parcels of real estate, $13,841. 


The average amount lent annually during the first ten years of operations was 
$3,860,000. The amount of loans approved dropped from $4,348,950 in 1940 to 
$1,215,450 in 1948 but, since then, has increased steadily to $4,919,300 in 1949. 
The trend in recent years is toward decreased borrowing to pay debts and increased 
borrowing to purchase land and farm equipment. 


Of *Statistics under this heading were provided by W. A. Reeve, Secretary, Canadian Farm Loan Board, 
tawa. 
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1.—Applications for Farm Loans and Loans Approved and Disbursed, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1940-49 


Norz.—Figures for 1930-39 are given at p. 186 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Applications 


Raboived Loans Approved Loans Paid Out 

Year |—— IMA 
aes Pee jee ae 2 5 ; 

ar. 31— ortgage ortgage ota irst econ 

No VANDA TEE cat Fes PS et Amount || Mortgage| Mortgage Total 
No. } Amount:| No. | Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1940..... 4,666] 8,941, 899]) 2,380} 4,149, 400 464 199,550{ 4,348,950!) 4, 130,765 211,897} 4,342,662 
1941: ....] 2,806] 5,769,950} 1,459) 2,655,050 228 104,350} 2,759, 400) 2,619, 109 108,398] 2,727,507 
1942). oe. 1,812} 3,820, 156) 1,024) 1,891,100 155 75,650} 1,966, 750)) 2,053,712 79,802) 2,133,514 
19435" S8 1,055) 2,277,830 601} 1,156,150 135 59,300] 1,215,450} 1,260,033 60, 223] 1,320,256 
1944..... 1,037) 2,419,001 603] 1,315,950} 162 90,850] 1,406, 800] 1,251, 949 84,154] 1,336, 103 
1945.2 0s 1,306] 3,293,559 728| 1,623,000 176 100,700) 1,723,700) 1,561, 174 100,235] 1,661, 409 
1946..... ' 1,846] 4,758,916 918] 2,161,050 258 163,050) 2,324,100) 1,977,902 143,305] 2,121,207 
1 RS Y Galler 2,015) 5,579,142) 1,312) 3,165,250 404 253,900} 3,419,150} 3,030,915 242,896) 3,273,811 
1948..... | 2,380) 6,672,998] 1,301) 3,145, 150 517 315,400) 3,460,550] 2,911,167] 274,073) 3,185,240 
1949..... 3,357| 9,698,276] 1,821] 4,450, 100 756 469,200] 4,919,300} 4,169,070 425,966) 4,595,036 


2.—Farm Loans Approved and Appraised Values of Security, by Provinces, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1949 


a fab a for previous years will be found in the corresponding tables of former editions of the Year 
00 


_ , Appraised 
Loans Approved Values of Sécurity 
ee at Time of Loan | 
Province Oe 
First Mortgage | Second Mortgage Total 
Se eat eel A Rlen ohh Land Buildings} Total 
No. Amount | No. Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. 72), 141,250 ily 9,400} 150,650] 212,148) 133,945) 346,093 
Nova scotia........<.- 36 74,500 4 1,900 76, 400 108, 247 73,569 181,816 
New Brunswick....... 67 139, 600 15 9,100 148, 700 203,051 145,878 348, 929 
BA Once ee Rete 178 458, 250 70 37, 800 496, 050 620, 475 453,558] 1,074,033 
Ontario itis dos: 265 734, 650 95 59,350 794,000 968,776 662,878] 1,631,654 
Mismitobarets. sci «ccc 218 O21 000|un 93 61, 100 582, 650}| 1,048, 268 406,358] 1,449,621 
Saskatchewan......... 664| 1,671,750 384 240,200} 1,911,950] 3,945,960) 1,048,824) 4,989,784 
PAT Derback eat. tass aie: 223 483 , 500 62 39, 450 522,950! 1,061,053 300,090} 1,361,143 
British Columbia..... 98 225,050 16 10,900 235, 950 345, 662 209,764 555,426 


Tota. cae e ses 1,821] 4,450,100 756|  469,200| 4,919,300] 8,508,635 3,429 ,864/11, 938,499 


The main. forms of financial assistance provided at the present time by the 
Federal Government to farmers for housing purposes include: the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board outlined above, the National Housing Act and the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act dealt. with under Construction, and the Veterans’ Land Act, under 
Veterans’ Affairs (see Index). 


Subsection 2.—Agricultural Research and Experimentation 


In its efforts to aid the farmer in the solution of his problems, the Department 
of Agriculture conducts, on a broad scale, scientific research and experimentation 
on the control of pests and diseases, the nutritional requirements of plants and 
animals, the breeding and testing of new varieties, the microbiology of soils and foods, 
investigations of crop production and cultural methods and many other matters, 
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The two main divisions of the Department that carry on such work are the Science 
Service and the Experimental Farms Service. A somewhat detailed description of 
the work of the Science Service appeared in the Canada Year Book 1950, on pp. 
406-409, and an outline of the organization and accomplishments of the Dominion 
Experimental Farms will be found at pp. 349-352 of the 1948-49 edition. 


THE MAJOR SOIL ZONES AND REGIONS OF CANADA* 


The nature and distribution of the different soils in Canada is governed by 
a number of major soil-forming factors, the most important of which are: climate, 
vegetation, soil parent materials, drainage and relief and the age of the soil. In 
many of the more intensely developed agricultural areas the natural characteristics 
of the soil have been modified to a greater or less extent by man. On the basis 
of general similarities between soils and on the basis of the general pattern that 
different kinds of soils form, a number of major soil zones and regions have been 
recognized in Canada. These major zones are outlined on the map facing p 356. 


One of the most important soil boundaries in Canada corresponds closely to 
the southern limits of the Precambrian Shield. The area to the north of this line 
covers approximately 50 p.c. of the land surface but the extent of land suitable for 
agriculture in this region is very limited. The Cordilleran region, in which agri- 
cultural development is confined mainly to the more fertile valleys and the smoother 
plateaux, covers approximately another 14 p.c. of Canada’s land surface. 


Most of the soils suitable for agriculture lie south of the Precambrian Shield 
and to the east of the Cordilleran Region. This area has been subdivided into a 
number of different soil zones and regions. The zones generally coincide closely 
with broad climatic and vegetative regions and hence the types of agriculture that 
can be practised and the kinds of crops that can be grown successfully are related to 
the major soil zones. Many of the soils within a zone have certain common charac- 
teristics typical of the particular zone. These ‘‘zonal”’ soils often form characteristic 
land patterns with other local soils which may differ considerably in some particular 
features. 

In the area south of the Precambrian Shield there are three major soil zones in 
the region where grasses were the dominant natural vegetation. These three zones 
have been designated, after the prevailing colour of the surface soils, as: Brown, 
Dark Brown and Black Soil Zones. The forested region south of the Shield has been 
subdivided into six soil zones or areas which are: Degraded Black, Grey-Wooded, 
High Lime, Grey-Brown Podzolic, Grey-Brown Podzolic-Podzol Transition and ~ 
Podzol Zones. 


Brown Soil Zone.—This Zone occurs in the drier sections of the three Prairie 
Provinces which have a native vegetation of short grasses. It covers approximately 
34,000,000 acres. The typical surface soil is brown in colour and is on the average 

‘thinner and lower in organic matter and nitrogen than any of the other prairie 
soils. The soils may vary in texture from sand toclay. A layer of lime accumulation 
is generally found at depths from 6 to 12 inches. Poorly drained depressions in 
this Zone are generally saline. Solonetzic soils (with heavy, compacted subsurface 
horizon or hard pan and with salty subsoils) are frequently found in this Zone. 


The heavier soils in this Zone are generally used for wheat production, while 
much of the lighter land is devoted to cattle ranching. Irrigation is more effective 
_ than in any of the other soil zones in the grassland region. _ 


-* Prepared by P. C. Stobbe, Senior Pedologist, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont, 
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Dark Brown Soil Zones.—This Zone has somewhat better moisture conditions 
than the Brown Zone and the native vegetative cover is also somewhat heavier. 
It occurs in a belt surrounding the Brown Zone and covers approximately 30,000,000 
acres. The typical surface soils are dark brown or chestnut in colour and contain 
somewhat more organic matter and nitrogen than the brown soils. The average 
thickness of the surface soils is also greater and the lime layer usually occurs at a 
depth of 10 to 18 inches. Solonetzic soils are quite common in many parts of this 
Zone and saline soils are found in many depressions. 


The heavier soils of this Zone rate among the best wheat soils of Canada, while 
a considerable proportion of the rougher and higher land is utilized for grazing. 
The type of farming in this Zone is in general similar to that followed in the Brown 
Zone, although more favourable climatic conditions permit a somewhat more 
diversified agriculture. 


Black Soil Zone.—The climate of the Black Soil Zone is sub-humid and the 
native vegetation consists of tall grasses interspersed with clumps of shrubs and 
trees. This Zone surrounds the Dark Brown Zone and covers approximately 
42,500,000 acres. The typical surface soils, which may vary from 4 inches to 
2 feet in depth, are very dark brown to black in colour and rich in organic matter 
and nitrogen. The lime layer generally occurs at a depth of 15 to 36 inches. 
Solonetzic and saline soils occur locally in this Soil Zone but they are not as common 
as in the Dark Brown and Brown Zones. In many of the local depressions, which 
are or were covered with treés, the soils have a grey surface soil. These soils are 
generally in poor physical condition and are less fertile than the better-drained 
dark soils. They are generally referred to as ‘‘depression” or “slough” podzols. 


The typical black soils are very fertile. In addition to their greater fertility 
the more favourable climatic conditions in this Zone permit a more diversified type 
of agriculture than on the soils of the two other grassland zones. 


Degraded Black Soil Zone.—The Degraded Black Soil Zone forms a transition 
belt between the Black and the Grey-Wooded Soil Zones. The native vegetation is 
mainly forest with some small local areas of tall grasses. The soils of this Zone vary 
locally from the typical black to the grey-wooded soils. However, most of the 
surface soils are “‘grey-black”’ in colour, i.e., intermediate between the two extreme 
types. Depression podzols or peat occur in the poorly drained depressional areas. 
Solonetzie soils may also be found locally. 


The typical grey-black or degraded black soils, although quite productive, 
are generally somewhat lower in natural fertility than the soils of the Black Zone. 
The soils and the climatic conditions in this Zone are well suited to diversified 
farming. 


Grey-Wooded Soil Zone.—The Grey-Wooded Soil Zone is the most extensive 
of all the soil zones south of the Shield. It lies in a cool semi-humid to semi-arid 
climatic region, with a total average annual precipitation varying from 22 to 12° 
inches. The native forest vegetation consists largely of poplar, willow, spruce and 
pine. ; m5 

The dominant soils of this Zone have a light grey surface layer below a thin 
dark leaf mould. The brown or brownish grey subsurface soil is generally con- 
siderably heavier than the grey surface soil and the layer of lime accumulation 
usually occurs at a depth of 2 to 4 feet. In addition to the above soils degraded 
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black types may occur locally in open meadows and in park areas. Depression 
podzols, peat and muck occur in many poorly drained depressions and solonetzic 
soils may also be found locally on certain kinds of mineral materials. 


The grey-wooded soils are considerably lower in fertility than the degraded 
black and the grassland soils. They are particularly low in organic matter and 
nitrogen. Their reaction is generally slightly acid. Due to their lower fertility 
levels these soils deteriorate rapidly under continuous grain growing. The produc- 
tion of legumes and grasses in conjunction with mixed farming and the use of fer- 
tilizers is essential for the improvement and maintenance of the productivity of 
these soils. 


High Lime Soil Zone.—The distribution of this Zone in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan is largely determined by the highly calcareous nature of the drift 
material and the close proximity of limestone bed rock to the surface of the soil, 
rather than by climatic factors or vegetation. The soils in this area vary con- 
siderably and they may consist of grey-wooded, degraded black and black types 
but in most cases shallowness over limestone and the highly calcareous nature of 
the soil are the major characteristics governing the use of the land. Many of the 
local depressions in this area are filled with peat and muck. 

The productivity of the high lime soils is generally low and the crops often 
suffer from drought and from phosphorus deficiency. Some of the soils are better 
suited for certain crops, such as alfalfa for seed production, than for general farming. 
A large percentage of the soils in this area is marginal or submarginal agricultural 
land. 


Grey-Brown Podzolic Soil Zone.—The Grey-Brown Podzolic Zone occurs 
in southern Ontario where it occupies approximately 15,000,000 acres. The soils 
of this Zone have developed in a humid-temperate climate under a deciduous or 
mixed forest cover. The typical well-drained soils have a greyish-brown, mildly 
acid surface soil, a brown, somewhat heavier sub-surface horizon and a calcareous, 
greyish subsoil. They may vary widely in texture. The imperfectly to poorly 
drained soils of this Zone, often referred to as ‘‘dark-grey gleisolic” soils, are gener- 
ally darker in colour, are somewhat higher in reaction and lack the brown sub- 
surface horizon. Black muck and peat occur in many of the more poorly drained 
depr2ssions. 

The soils of this Zone, although not as fertile as some of the soils in the grassland 
region, are quite productive when properly managed and fertilized. Under the 
favourable climatic conditions prevalent in this Zone diversified types of farming 
may be practised on the different soils. Certain soils are best adapted to dairying, 
others to mixed farming, while some are particularly well suited for special crops, 
such as fruit-growing, market-gardening, tobacco growing, etc. 


Grey-Brown Podzolic-Podzol Transition Zone.—This Transition Zone lies. 
in the St. Lawrence and Ottawa lowlandarea of eastern Ontario and Quebec where 
it occupies approximately 10,000,000 acres. The climate of this area may be 
designated as humid-temperate. It is somewhat more humid and cooler than that 
of the Grey-Brown Podzolic Zone. The natural tree cover varies locally from 
deciduous to coniferous according to site. 

The most important soils of this Zone are of the dark-grey gleisolic type. 
They are generally heavy in texture and imperfectly drained. In addition to these 
a large variety of other soils are found in this area depending on the nature of the 
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parent materials and on drainage conditions. Grey-brown podzolic and brown 
forest soils are found on calcareous materials, mainly in the western section of the 
area, while brown podzolic and podzol soils occur on the lighter non-calcareous 
materials. The latter types are found on most of the sandy materials. In addition 
to the above, black muck and peat soils are found in many of the poorly drained 
depressional areas. 

The fertility of the soils in this transitional area varies greatly. The grey- 
brown podzolic and brown forest soils are moderately fertile and well supplied with 
lime, while the brown podzolic and podzol soils are considerably less fertile. and 
moderately-to-strongly acid. The dark-grey gleisolic soils are very productive 
when properly drained and managed, while the black muck soils are highly pro- 
ductive when devoted to special garden crops. Many of the poorly drained sandy 
soils and shallow soils over bedrock are not suited for agricultural development. 
The crop adaptability of the different soils also varies considerably and consequently 
different types of farming can be practised in this Zone. 


Podzol Zone.—This Zone of soils extends through the -Maritime Provinces 
(not including Newfoundland) and eastern Quebec. It covers an area of over 
50,000,000 acres of land. The soils in this area have developed under a humid 
climate and under a coniferous or a mixed-forest cover. 

The dominant well-drained soils in this Zone are podzols which, under forested 
conditions, have a light grey or white leached layer near the surface immediately 
below the leaf mat. This layer in turn is underlain by a yellowish or reddish brown 
subsurface horizon. Under cultivated conditions the surface soil is generally reddish . 
or greyish brown. ‘The imperfectly and poorly drained soils in this Zone are either 
more leached than the well-drained soils, in which case they have a thicker light-grey 
horizon near the surface, or they may be less: leached in which case they have a 
dark surface soil. Many of the poorly drained depressions have a covering of peat, 
while black muck seldom occurs in this Zone. 

The natural fertility levels of the podzol soils are not very high aaa the reaction 
of these soils is moderately-to-strongly acid. Good farm practices involving the 
use of lime, manure and fertilizers, as well as suitable rotations are essential in order 
to maintain the soil in a good state of productivity. Mixed farming is generally 
best suited to the soils in this Zone, although commercial potato-growing and 
orcharding are well adapted in certain areas. A considerable percentage of the soils 
in the Podzol Zone are marginal and sub-marginal from an agricultural standpoint. 


The Cordilleran Region. — In the Cordilleran Region the largest part of 
the land area consists of rough mountainous land. However, comparatively small 
areas of agricultural or potentially agricultural land are found scattered in some of 
the valleys and on the smoother plateaux. Within the Cordilleran Region climatic 
conditions and the natural vegetation vary greatly. The geological soil parent 
materials also vary greatly. As a result a wide range of soils may be found in this 
Region which cannot be shown on a small-scale map. 

In the drier valleys of southern British Columbia, brown, dark brown and 
black grassland soils, respectively, are found as one proceeds up the valley slopes. 
Grassland types of soils are also found on some of the dry uplands. On many 
of the higher places podzolic soils are common and grey-wooded and degraded 
black soils are dominant on the smooth plains of the central interior. In the lower 
Fraser Valley imperfectly drained dark-grey gleisoli¢c soils, which resemble those 
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of the St. Lawrence Lowland, are common. Along the southwestern coast of 
British Columbia, under warm, humid climatic conditions, brown soils occur which 
havea close resemblance to the brown podzolic soils of Eastern Canada. They 
are indicated on the map as Pacific Coast Soils. 

The fertility of the soils in the Cordilleran Region varies greatly. This, 
together with the range in climatic conditions, permits a great diversity in the types 
of agriculture which can be practised in British Columbia. 


The Precambrian Region.—The soils on the Precambrian Shield are greatly 
influenced by the thin covering of unconsolidated soil material over hard bedrock 
and by the nature of these materials. Large areas of rock outcrop occur frequently 
on the Shield, while peat and swamp fill many of the depressions. As a result of 
the influence of climatic conditions the associated soil pattern of this broad region 
may be roughly divided into two. 

In the southernmost part, in addition to the rock outcrop and peat, brown 
podzolic and podzol soils occur on the upland. This area also contains the smooth 
plains of the northern Ontario and Quebec Clay Belt and of the Lake St. John 
District in Quebec. The clay soils in the latter district are mainly of the dark- 
grey gleisolic types and resemble those of the St. Lawrence Lowland. © The better- 
drained soils of the Ontario and Quebec Clay Belt resemble in general the grey- 
wooded soils. A large percentage of the soils in this belt are poorly drained and 
have a thin covering of peat. Most of the agricultural development on the Shield 
is found in the two clay plains and along the southern rim of the Shield, particularly 
in the river valleys. 

In the northern forested part of the Shield and in some of the forested areas under- 
lain by other rock formations, the percentage of peat and swamp in the landscape is 
greater than in the southern part. In this area a large percentage of the soils is 
underlain by perma-frost. These sub-arctic soils may thaw out to various depths 
during the growing season. The agricultural development in this region is limited 
mainly to gardens in the more favourable locations. 


The Tundra Regicn.—To the north of the forested region lies an extensive 
belt of treeless tundra. The sub-soils in the tundra are permanently frozen and only 
the surface thaws out to shallow depths. Very little weathering has taken place 
in these soils. The tundra soils may vary considerably depending on the kind of 
mineral material from which they have formed. Those found on the Shield are 
invariably coarse textured and acid, while those found on Paleozoic limestone are 
heavier and invariably neutral or alkaline. 

There is no agricultural development on the tundra but some districts are 
utilized for reindeer grazing. 


Subsection 3.—Protection and Grading 


Unlike manufactured products, even close scrutiny of most agricultural products 
is no clue to their purity as food, or their value to the farmer for further production. 
Obviously, products that are eventually used as food must be pure and healthful 
and must live up to standards of quality established for them. On the other hand, 
if agriculture is to be on a sound basis, the things farmers buy—seeds, feeds, ferti- 
lizers and pesticides—must also carry some guarantee that they will be as represented. 
Much of the research and experimental work ‘would go for naught if legislation 
were not provided to see that the end-preduct of such work was satisfactory. In 
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addition, Canada’s live stock, crops and trees must be protected from diseases that 
might be introduced with importations from other countries, or that might originate 
in Canada. ) 

These protective and grading services are a most important part of the work 
of the Department of Agriculture. They come under two sections, the Production 
Service and the Marketing Service, and the necessary authority is gained from 
about 20 Acts or their regulations. Generally, the protective features and the 
grading to standards or approval of analyses of farm supplies, such as seeds, feeds, 
fertilizers and pesticides, come under divisions of the Production Service. The 
grading of most food products comes under divisions of the Marketing Service. 
The line of demarcation is naturally not rigidly drawn, the aim being ease and 
economy of operation. A brief review of this work follows. 


Health of Animals.—A most important nEaactine service is the. one that 
guards the health of Canada’s live stock. Contagious diseases which could well 
sweep the country and decimate live-stock numbers, might easily be introduced into 
Canada from foreign lands. It is to guard against such calamities that veterinarians 
of the Health of Animals Division enforce the stringent regulations covering the 
importation of live stock, live-stock products and even packing material and litter. 
Provision is also made for the control or eradication of animal diseases within Canada. 
This Division is responsible for the inspection of animals slaughtered for food, and 
post-mortem examination is made on all carcasses in the course of slaughter and 
dressing before the meat is approved for human consumption. Sanitary conditions 
in packing plants and slaughter houses come under review and all canned meats 
must meet high standards of processing to qualify as food. 


Protecting Supplies.—The Plant Products Division is primarily concerned 
with the administration of Acts respecting feeding stuffs, fertilizers, pesticides, 
hay and straw, fibre flax and binder twine, and the production of seed 1 in Co- prea 
with the provinces and other agencies. 

The inspection services of this Division have three main functions: (1) to enforce 
the Acts that regulate the sale of the agricultural supplies previously mentioned; 
(2) to provide as required the services of seed-crop inspection and the sealing of 
seed produced from inspected and other approved crops; (3) to co-operate with 
prov'ncial governments and other agencies in promoting and improving supplies 
of seeds, feeds, fertilizers and pesticides. 

Visual inspection is of little value for most of these products and laboratory 
testing is necessary. This is done by the laboratory services of the Division with 
branch offices across Canada. In the case of seeds it is quite a complex matter, 
for they must be tested for germination, variety, purity and freedom from weeds 
and other kinds of seeds before they are finally graded. All feeding stuffs, fertilizers 
and pesticides are subject to registration, and this is refused if products would be 
dangerous in use, if the ingredients or analyses are unsatisfactory, or when the claims 
made regarding their value are incorrect or misleading. : 


Plant Protection.—The Division of Plant Protection functions with regard 
to plants and plant products much as the Health of Animals Division does with 
animals and administers the Destructive Insect and Pest Act. Imported nursery 
stock and plant material are all subject to inspection against the introduction of 
insects and diseases. Extensive inspection is maintained within Canada to identify, 
localize and exterminate dangerous enemies of crops and trees. Provision is also 
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made for the inspection of potato crops for seed, both for domestic and export use, 
and for the issuance of health certificates as required for a wide range of plant 
products. 


Standards and Inspection.—For 50 years or more, the Department has 
been steadily establishing and improving standards of quality for agricultural 
products. This work originated in an effort to improve the quality of export 
commodities and has gradually extended to include many products that move in 
interprovincial trade. The provinces have in most cases adopted these standards 
for enforcement within their respective areas on products marketed intraprovincially. 


The Department establishes and enforces grade standards for dairy products, 
meats, eggs and poultry, fruits and vegetables—including canned and processed, and 
seed. Grade standards are widely recognized outside Canada and many Canadian 
foods and agricultural products command premium prices because of the strict 
quality standards maintained. 


Dairy Products ——The grading and inspection services of the Dairy Products 
Division is somewhat typical of other sections of the Marketing Services engaged 
in such work. Cheese, butter and dry skimmed milk must be graded before being 
exported; in practice this means practically all the cheddar cheese, 60 p.c. of the 
creamery butter and 82 p.c. of the dry skimmed milk. In addition, creamery print 
butter is branded as to grade in most provinces. Dairy products are required to 
meet standards of composition, be of correct weight or volume and be described 
accurately in accordance with the provisions of the Dairy Industry Act and regula- 
tions thereunder. In the case of condensed, evaporated and dried milk products, 
technical assistance is given on manufacturing and sanitation problems. 


Meats.—The inspection and grading of meats is an important part of this 
work, in addition to the approval of the carcass for human consumption. All 
hogs marketed at yards and plants are rail graded, that is, the farmer is paid on 
the dressed weight and quality of the carcass. Export bacon is inspected as well 
as other meat and meat products. The better grades of beef are marked according 
to standards of Choice and Good beef, making them eligible as Red and Blue 
brands, respectively. Lamb carcasses are graded on an optional basis, and wool 
is inspected and graded in some 28 registered wool warehouses. 


Eggs and Poultry —Registered egg-grading stations are the basic units in the 
grading and packing of eggs, and registered poultry-processing and eviscerating 
stations are the basic units in the processing, eviscerating, grading and packing 
of poultry. These stations have been brought to a high standard of efficiency with 
regard to sanitation, equipment, temperature control, grading and packaging. 


Inspection of eggs and poultry is compulsory on all sizable quantities intended 
for export and interprovincial shipment. These products are also check-inspected 
periodically for grade when offered for sale at wholesale and retail. The sale of 
eges by grade, at retail, is compulsory throughout Canada, and the sale of poultry 
by grade, at retail, is compulsory in the larger consuming centres. 


Canned boneless poultry for interprovincial and export shipment must be 
packed according to grade and prepared in registered canneries. Registered poultry 
canneries also operate on a high standard of efficiency with respect to sanitation, 
temperature control, cooking procedure, packaging, etc. 
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Fruits and Vegetables —A commercial inspection service covering fresh fruits 
and vegetables is provided and dealers and brokers handling these commodities in 
interprovincial, export and import trade are licensed and are subject to the regula- 
tions under the appropriate Act. 


The fruit and vegetable canning and processing industry has made great 
strides in the past quarter-century. In 1949 over 500 plants were in operation 
which produced processed fruits and vegetables valued at $175,000,000. The 
inspection of these plants, the testing of the products and the grading is done by 
the Canning Section of the Fruit and Vegetables Division. 


Maple Products and Honey.—Regulations are established for the inspection, 
analysis and grading of these products. Sugar-bush licences are issued and inter- 
provincial and export shippers of honey are registered. To prevent the possibility 
of adulteration of maple syrup and sugar, inspection is made of manufacturing 
plants, stores and restaurants. 


Subsection 4.—Reclamation and Development 


The prime objective of the Department of Agriculture has always been the 
better use of land and much of the experimental and research work has been con- 
cerned with the soil. For many years the Government, through the Department of 
Agriculture, has provided financial assistance when problems have arisen in con- 
nection with land and water resources. Such problems have usually been too 
large in scope for individual, municipal or provincial undertakings but the assistance 
given has been essentially on the self-help plan. 


The development and rehabilitation projects undertaken under the provisions 
of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act and the Maritime Marshlands Rehabilitation 
Act are reviewed in detail in Section 3 of this Chapter dealing with Agricultural 
Irrigation. 


Subsection 5.—Canada’s Relationship with FAO 


Conceived at a special United Nations Conference at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
in May, 1948, and finally brought into being at Quebec in October, 1945, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO) has as its objectives 
the raising of levels of nutrition and standards of living of the peoples of all countries, 
improvement in the efficiency of production and distribution of farm, forest and 
fisheries products, and the betterment of the conditions of rural populations. 
Beginning with 42 member nations in 1945, the membership had expanded to 
65 by the end of 1949. 


FAO is governed by a Conference in which each member nation has one vote. 
Between sessions of the Conference, which have been held annually, the Council 
of FAO acts for the Conference. The work of the Organization is directed by a 
Director-General who is appointed by the Conference. The technical divisions of 
FAO—Agriculture, Distribution, Economics and Statistics, Forestry and Forest 
Products, Nutrition, and Rural Welfare—provide a wide range of fact-finding and 
advisory services designed to furnish vital information as a basis for sound national 
and international action on the problems of food and agriculture, forestry and 
fisheries. 
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The report of the Director-General on the work of FAO during 1948-49 describes 
the four major activities carried on by the Organization :— 

(1) FAO has served as a world extension and advisory agency applying modern 
scientific knowledge for increased production, improved handling and processing, 
and better distribution of food and other farm, forest. and fisheries products. 
Examples of such technical aid to governments include the fight against rinderpest 
and other deadly live-stock diseases; the control of. insects and other destroyers of 
growing crops and stored grains; widespread distribution of seed of improved crop 
plants; soil conservation planning and demonstration; surveying of irrigation and 
drainage needs and possibilities of opening new lands to production; planning of farm 
mechanization programs; training of government statisticians; and assistance in 
formulating national goals in production, trade and consumption and in laying out 
plans to achieve them. 

(2) FAO has brought governments together and worked closely with other 
agencies in organizing international action in these fields. Examples of this work 
include the setting up of the new International Rice Commission to deal with urgent 
problems of the whole rice economy, and the new Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 
to help governments increase production of food from vast areas of sea and inland 
waters; the organization of regional forestry commissions in Latin America and 
Europe to promote and integrate forest development; work with the World Health 
Organization on the agricultural aspects of malaria control programs and with the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund in its child-feeding 
program. 

(3) FAO has compiled and published information relating to the production, 
processing, trade, prices and consumption of agricultural, forestry and fisheries 
products. Examples of this work include commodity bulletins, statistical year- 
books for agriculture and forestry and periodical statistical reports on agriculture 
and fisheries. 

(4) Much effort also has been devoted to appraising the outlook for production 
and consumption and to problems of international trade in food and agricultural 
commodities vital to the welfare of large numbers of producers. 

At the fifth session of the Conference of FAO meeting at Washington, Nov. 21 
to Dec. 6, 1949, proposals contained in the Report on World Commodity Problems 
were examined. ‘This Report was prepared by a panel of economic experts appointed 
by the Director-General. They had addressed themselves primarily to the problem 
of agricultural commodity surpluses caused by the inconvertibility of currency. 
The Report recommended the creation of an International Commodity Clearing 
House, with an international fund and power to buy and sell surplus agricultural 
commodities on special terms. 

The Conference found that it was unable to recommend the establishment of 
such a clearing-house, declaring that the financial functions proposed ‘“‘could be 
performed by the governments directly involved”. It was pointed out that exporting 
and importing countries could devise provisions relating to the financial difficulties 
in the particular commodity involved, within the framework of individual commodity 
agreements. It was generally agreed that, where they are practicable, commodity 
agreements provide the best method for dealing with the current or prospective 
surplus commodity situation. 

In addition, the Conference established a Committee on Commodity Problems 
to be under the supervision of and responsible to the Council of FAO. This is 
an advisory body created to give attention primarily to the food and agricultural 
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surplus commodity situation arising from balance of payment difficulties. The 
Conference endorsed FAO’s full participation in the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance for Economic Development. 


It was decided to establish FAO’s permanent headquarters at Rane: Italy. 


Canada, as an important agricultural producer and exporter, has maintained 
a close interest in FAO and has played a prominent role in its development. A 
Canadian was a member of the original Executive Committee of the Organization 
and Canada has had continuous representation on the eighteen-member Council 
of FAO which replaced this Committee. Canadians are on most of the standing 
advisory technical committees and have taken part in many of the technical missions 
sent to under-developed countries by FAO. While Canada has been able to provide 
some technical assistance to other nations through FAO she has benefited materially 
also from the technical and statistical information supplied by FAO and through 
participation in discussions on national and international policies relating to 
agricultural production and distribution. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments in Relation to Agriculture* 
Subsection 1.—Agricultural Services 


Newfoundland.—Government agricultural services in Newfoundland, since 
1934, have been operated by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Natural 
Resources. The Division maintains an extension service and encourages agricultural 
development by the payment of bonuses for the purchase of pure-bred sires and for 
the clearing of land, assistance with agricultural exhibitions, the payment of sub- 
sidies on live stock and the conducting of a soil-survey service. Practical farm 
training is given to young men at the Government Demonstration Farm. Govern- 
ment policy relating to land settlement affecting both civilians and war veterans, 
and the scheme of assistance to farmers in clearing land with government-owned 
tractors is administered by the Land Development Division of the Department of 
Natural Resources. 


_ Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Agriculture is presided over ce 
a Minister, assisted by a Deputy Minister, a Dairy Inspector and assistant, a 
Pathologist and Veterinarian, a Soil Assistant, four County Representatives, a 
Superintendent of Women’s Institutes and an Assistant. 


Nova Scotia.—Provincial agricultural policies in Nova Scotia are administered 
by the Department of Agriculture and Marketing, with the Minister’s Office and 
those of the Deputy Minister, the Director of Marketing Services, and the Super- 
intendent of Agricultural Services located at Halifax. The Department is composed 
of several Branches, each headed by a Director. The Branches include: Agricultural 
Engineering Services; Animal and Poultry Services; Chemistry, Soils and Fertilizer 
Services; Dairy Services; Extension Services; Field Crops Services; Horticultural and 
Biological Services; Immigration and Land Settlement Services; and Marketing 
Services. With the exception of the agricultural representatives who are located 
in the 18 county offices, all technical officials are located at the Nova Cokie Agri- 
cultural College, Truro. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial Government policy concerning agriculture in 
New Brunswick is directed by the Department of Agriculture. This Department 
has as its head the Minister of Agriculture who is assisted by a Deputy Minister and 


* Information supplied by the Departments of Agriculture of the various provinces 
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the Directors of the following Services: extension, live stock, dairy, veterinary, 
poultry, horticulture, field husbandry, soils and crops, plant protection and promo- 
tion, agricultural engineering, home economics, Credit Union Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, agricultural education and apiculture. 


‘Quebec.—The Department of Agriculture of Quebec comprises ten services: 
education, rural economics, extension, animal husbandry, horticulture, field hus- 
bandry, information and research, handicrafts and home economics, health of 
animals and rural engineering. Each service is divided into sections dealing with 
particular problems. The Department also includes many other special organi- 
zations such as the Farm Credit Bureau, the Research Council, the Rural Electri- 
fication Bureau, and the Dairy Industry Commission. 


A competition has been held annually since 1890 and each year has encouraged 
over 100 farmers to improve their farms in order to win the honours of the Agri- 
cultural Merit Order. County Farm Improvement Contests, started about 1930, 
have brought about most gratifying results on over 5,000 farms and remain very 
popular. Each contest lasts five years during which time farms are completely 
transformed and their production greatly increased. 


Soil-improvement policies include large drainage projects carried out by the 
Department and smaller projects by groups of farmers with government help. 
Over 500,000 acres have been reclaimed or improved in the past few years. Financial 
and mechanical assistance is given for land clearing, stoning, levelling and terracing. 
Grants are also available for underground drainage, liming, etc. 


Various forms of assistance are offered towards crop and live-stock improve- 
ment. An artificial insemination station operates at St. Hyacinthe for the benefit of 
breeders’ clubs. Plant-breeding stations are maintained at Macdonald College 
for cereal and forage crops and at Ste. Foy, near Quebec, for vegetables and small 
fruits. As regards plant and animal health, trained specialists, with main labor- 
atories at Quebec and field laboratories in different districts or schools, are employed 
in the work of curbing the enemies of plants and animals. 


Agricultural co-operation is widespread in Quebec. There are 645 co-operatives 
with 63,000 members; 90 agricultural societies (27,000 members) look after local 
interests and organize county exhibitions. There are also in operation 900 Cercles 
- de Fermiéres (Women’s Institutes) with a total membership of 50,000 and numerous 
junior farmer clubs. 


Farm credit, established in 1936, accepts about 2,000 loans each year, two-thirds 
of which are used to facilitate the settlement of young farmers. Special grants are 
also available to farmers starting their sons on new farms. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture maintains administrative 
and financial assistance services to agriculture in Ontario through 12 branches: 
(1) the Live Stock Branch promotes live-stock improvement policies, licenses and 
examines stallions and gives support to pure-bred live-stock associations; (2) the 
Crops, Seeds and Weeds Branch assists in the development of good cultural practices, 
the use of improved strains of seed, the promotion of improved pastures and the 
eradication of weeds; (3) the Dairy Branch provides an inspection, instruction and 
supervision service for all creameries and cheese factories; (4) the Farm Economics 
Branch carries on cost studies of agricultural production in co-operation with 
agricultural organizations; (5) the Fruit Branch enforces fruit and vegetable regu- 
lations and provides an information service to growers; (6) the Co-operation and 
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Markets Branch administers the Farm Products Marketing Act and the Credit 
Unions Act, and supervises co-operatives under the Co-operative Marketing Loans 
Act; (7) the Milk Control Board, under the Milk Control Act, regulates and super- 
vises the marketing of fluid milk; the Agricultural and Horticultural Societies 
Branch gives assistance to Bue eae and horticultural fairs and exhibitions, 
ploughing matches and other competitions; (8) the Northern Ontario Branch gives 
assistance to farmers and settlers in northern Ontario in connection with land 
clearing and breaking; (9) the Agricultural Representative Branch carries on an 
educational and extension service through agricultural representatives located in 
all counties and districts and has direction over junior farmer activities; (10) the 
Women’s Institute Branch gives leadership and direction to farm women’s organized 
activities; (11) the Statistics and Publications Branch, in co-operation with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, provides a crop-reporting service and gathers and 
disseminates data on crops, live stock and dairy products; (12) the Ontario Farm 
Labour Service is organized to secure and provide help for farmers during their 
busy seasons. The Department administers the Horticultural Experiment Station 
at Vineland, the Western Ontario Experimental Farm at Ridgetown and the 
Demonstration Farm at New Liskeard. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture of Manitoba serves through the 
following branches: agricultural extension; live stock; dairy; agricultural publi- 
cations and statistics; weeds administration; co-operative services; and the Provincial 
Veterinary Laboratory. 


The Extension Service deals with agronomy, horticulture, poultry, agricultural 
engineering, beekeeping, junior live stock, boys’ and girls’ clubs and women’s work, 
with specialists devoting their attention to these subjects. Meetings, field days and 
short courses are held throughout the Province. There are 28 agricultural repre- 
sentatives located throughout the Province, each representative serving from one 
to five municipalities. 

The Live Stock Branch administers the Animal Husbandry Act, develops and 
administers policies which encourage the improvement and production of live 
stock, and works in close co-operation with the Veterinary Laboratory Service and 
the Dominion Health of Animals Division in the control of live-stock diseases. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairy Act, supervises the grading of cream, 
inspects creameries and cheese factories, gives instruction in cheese- and butter- 
making, issues licences to makers of dairy products and to cream graders, furnishes 
plans and specifications in connection with the establishment of new creameries 
and cheese factories, etc. | 


The Agricultural Publications and Statistics. Branch publishes and. distributes, 
annually, approximately 100,000 bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, etc. 


The Weeds Administration Branch directs the activities of 18 municipal weed- 
control units comprising 70 rural municipalities engaged in eradicating deep-rooted, 
persistent perennial weeds; supervises weed demonstrations; investigates weed 
problems; conducts weed surveys; and prepares weed literature, radio addresses, 
articles, pictures, mounted weed specimens, etc. 


The Co-operative Services Branch takes care of the registration and supervision 
of co-operatives and credit unions and the administration of the Acts governing 
them. The Branch also gathers and compiles statistics on co-operative activity 
throughout the Province and supervises expenditures by the Study Group Com- 
mittee and the activities of the Co-operative Promotions Board. 
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' The Veterinary Laboratory operates a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases, 
the services of which are available to veterinaries and live-stock owners. 


Saekatchewane —The Department of Agriculture in Saskatchewan maintains 
the following services: (1) Administration; Information and Radio Division, which 
supplies up-to-the-minute information of value to farmers; and the Siltion 
Branch which, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, maintains 
a crop-reporting service and gathers data on production, marketing and income. 
(2) The Agricultural Representative Service is the extension branch. The Province 
is divided into Agricultural Conservation and Improvement Districts in which a 
program of agricultural improvement is carried on, featuring stability in agriculture 
by soil conservation and improved live stock, grain and forage production. An 
Agricultural Co-operative Extension program functions in this Province in collabora- 
tion with the Federal Government and the University of Saskatchewan. The 
Director of the Representative Service is also Director of the Farm Labour Division 
which,. in co-operation with the Federal Department of Labour and the National 
Employment Service, directs the larger movements of farm labour into and out of 
the Province. (3) The Apiary Branch registers beekeepers, inspects apiaries and 
promotes better management practices. (4) The Conservation and Development 
Branch promotes the organization of activities to conserve or develop the soil and 
water resources, assists the Federal Government in the installation and adminis- 
tration of province-wide projects and operates irrigation and dry-land winter-feed 
farms, licenses water users and the sale of farm implements. (5) The Dairy Branch 
licenses. and inspects dairy manufacturing plants and frozen-food locker plants, 
licenses cream graders and milk and cream testers, ard promotes herd improvement 
through cow-testing centres and organized Herd Improvement Associations. (6) The 
Field Crops Branch promotes good cropping, tillage and soil conservation practices, 
encourages the improvement of native meadows and farm pastures, the maintenance 
of fodder and feed and seed grain reserves, administers emergency policies in fodder 
and feed grain, encourages control measures for insect and weed pests, encourages 
the use and distribution of good quality seed and operates a seed-cleaning plant. 
(7) The Lands Branch administers lands in the settled part of Saskatchewan owned 
by the Province which are used for agricultural or pasturage purposes, classifies 
Crown land according to the use for which it is suited and disposes of such land 
under long-term lease or reservation for inclusion in a private unit or a land- 
utilization project. (8) The Live Stock Branch, encourages the use of suitable 
animals for breeding purposes by establishment of pure-bred sire areas, gives assist- 
ance in purchase and distribution of stallions, bulls, boars and rams, examines 
and licenses stallions, arranges for exhibits of live stock, registers brands, bonds and 
licenses live-stock dealers and agents, wool-warehouse operators, wool collectors 
and buyers, promotes warble fly and other live-stock insect control and advises on 
live-stock feeding and management. (9) The Poultry Branch maintains flock- 
culling and turkey-grading and -banding services, administers an approved hatchery 
policy, licenses wholesalers and first’ receivers of poultry products, hatcheries and 
hatchery agents, bonds produce dealers and poultry buyers, and promotes flock 
improvement. (10) The Veterinary Branch investigates conditions with a view to 
safeguarding the health of live stock and poultry and co-operates with Federal 
Government officials and practising veterinarians in disease control. 


Alberta.—The Department of Agriculture is divided into a number of branches, 
each concerned with a particular phase of the industry. (1) The Field Crops Branch 
deals with all matters pertaining to the utilization of the soil and production of 
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crops. Agricultural Service Boards have been set up on a municipal basis to carry 
on certain local programs in co-operation with the Department. (2) The Live 
Stock Branch aids in maintaining the quality of Alberta herds and flocks through 
policies designed to assist farmers in securing pure-bred herd sires. The live-stock 
industry is also given assistance by the services of an artificial insemination labor- 
atory established at the School of Agriculture at Olds. The work of the Branch 
includes the inspection of stallions and the administration of Acts relating to stock 
inspection, brands, domestic animals, and the sale of horned cattle. (3) The Dairy 
Branch is responsible for the setting of standards in construction and sanitation 
practices, enforced through licensing and inspection of all dairy manufacturing, 
milk distributing and frozen-food locker plants. The Branch administers all matters 
pertaining to the dairy industry and provides facilities for chemical and bacterio- 
logical analyses of dairy products. (4) The Poultry Branch carries on programs to 
improve poultry husbandry and, through a flock-approval policy, the control of 
pullorum disease is being accomplished. It also maintains. an up-to-date demon- 
stration and breeding plant at Oliver. (5) The Veterinary Services Branch is 
responsible for the diagnosis of animal diseases in the Province. Diagnostic services 
are provided to the veterinarians and considerable veterinary extension work is 
carried on by the staff. A modern live-stock veterinary laboratory is in operation. 
(6) The Apiculture Branch administers the Bee Diseases Act, which requires the 
registration of all beekeepers and the maintenance of an inspection service. The 
Branch also carries on a considerable amount of general educational work. (7) The 
Agricultural Extension Service operates through 37 offices, in which there are 
located 43 District Agriculturists and 13 District Home Economists. The District 
Agriculturists work with farmers, assisting them with their many problems and 
carrying to them the various Departmental policies designed to improve the 
standard of agricultural practices throughout the Province. . The District Home 
Economists provide a complementary service for farm women, aiding them in 
matters pertaining to foods and nutrition, sewing and Sone, hemes administration 
problems, etc. 


The Alberta Junior Farm and Home Clubs educate farm young people in the 
practical phases of farming and home-making, and train them in the essentials of 
- good citizenship. In 1949 there were 343 junior clubs, with a total membership 

of about 5,636. . 


The Department issues bulletins dealing with agricultural and home economics 
topics and assembles statistical data required by many preertoes within the 
Province. 


British Columbia.—The Department of fine ass has four main divisions. 
(1) The Administrative Division is responsible for the general direction of agri- 
cultural policies, administration of legislation affecting agriculture, supervision of 
extension programs, collection of agricultural statistics, compilation of reports and 
publications, preparation of material for agricultural exhibitions,. supervision of 
farmers’ and women’s institutes. (2) The Animal Industry Division consists of 
general live-stock, veterinary, dairy, and poultry branches and_ supervises: the 
promotion and improvement of animal production, fur farms, brand inspection, 
inspection of beef grading, control of contagious diseases of animals, eradication 
of insect pests detrimental to live stock, and field extension connected with animal 
nutritional work. (3) The Plant Industry Division includes horticulture, -field 
crop, plant pathology, entomology and apiculture branches and supervises fruit, 
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vegetable and seed production and surveys dealing with orchards, small fruits, 
flowering bulbs and greenhouse areas; also suppression of insect pests and plant 
disease inspection with control of noxious weeds and general promotion of crop 
production. (4) The Agricultural Development and Extension Division includes 
field-extension work through the district agriculturist service, clearing agricultural 
lands for production, agricultural engineering, farm labour supply, and junior club 
projects. Extension Division officials of the Department are located in 32 agri- 
cultural centres throughout the Province. 


Subsection 2.—Agricultural Colleges and Schools 


All provinces with the exception of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick provide facilities for training in agricultural science at university 
level. Such colleges are administered by either the Department of Agriculture 
or the Department of Education of the respective province. At the secondary 
school level, practical courses in agriculture are included in the high-school curricula 
of all provinees except Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. .The Province 
of Quebec provides for such instruction in special schools. 


3.—Agricultural Colleges and Schools, by Provinces, 1950 


Province Number and Type Course 


Newifoundland ....25.2)0:2.ioeniee. — _— 


Nove Scotiaui.a.cett eee 1 agricultural .college............... 2-year degree course and_ short- 
term or correspondence courses 
in vocational agriculture. 


QMuebecsswc2 see eee eee 3 agricultural colleges.............. 4-year degree and 2-year diploma 
courses. 
1 school of veterinary science....... 4-year degree course. 
17 secondary agricultural schools..:.| 2 winter terms for farm children. 
6 agricultural orphanages........... Practical training for prospective 
farmers. 
4sspecialischoolstnmeceue tke tae: Dairy, veterinary, experimental 


and fur-farm schools. 

Short courses and'special or refresher 
courses are offered to farmers by 
most of these schools. 


ORGATO wi 2c sc eae een a eee 1 agricultural college..............- 4-year degree, 2-year diploma and 
short courses in agriculture and 
household science. 

4-year degree course. 


1 college of veterinary science...... 2-year diploma colirse. 


Fagriculturalischool ss. seco eee oe 


: : : : Degree courses in agriculture and 
Manitobarciarn. .smeydet et eek Lee es seule, University household. sconces 
Saskatchewan... .c...se4.s-e Faculty of Agriculture, University Degree courses in agriculture and 
Ot Suslatehowant household science. 
: : : Degree courses in agriculture and 
Ail bertava weakens 1st: coe Pou ee a University Ragdehola acieton: 
3 agricultural schools (one under | Vocational course in farming and 
construction). home-making. 
BritishiColumbiawy. 22,0326 Faculty of Agriculture, University | Degree course in agriculture. 


of British Columbia. 


vere ara) 
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Section 3.—A¢gricultural Irrigation and Land Conservation 


Subsection 1.—Federal Projects* 
PRAIRIE FARM REHABILITATION ACT 


The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act is a rehabilitation program conceived 
by Parliament in 1935 to meet the problems of drought and soil drifting adversely 
affecting agriculture on the Canadian prairies. 


Existing agencies of the Government of Canada were assisted, with P.F.R.A. 
funds, to expand their activities in providing leadership in the immediate drought 
problems. In particular, cultural investigations were carried out by the Experi- 
mental Farms Service to insure the most economic use of the limited supply 
of soil moisture for crop production and the prevention of soil drifting farm lands 
that were a menace to surrounding good land. A program of water conservation 
to meet immediate needs was also initiated in 19385. Other services, such as the 
Economics Division, were assisted where special knowledge was required for reha- 
bilitation measures. 


An amendment to the Act in 1946 transferred the responsibility for cultural 
activities from P.F.R.A. to the Experimental Farms Service with headquarters at 
Ottawa. 


The major activities of the P.F.R.A. administration, with headquarters at 
Regina, now include the construction, for the Government of Canada, of all projects 
concerned with water conservation and land utilization in the Prairie Provinces. 
In special cases where facilities for pre-investigational studies on important engineer- 
ing problems are not available through existing government departments, P.F.R.A. 
provides its own facilities. 


Water Conservation 

Small and Community Projects.—P.F.R.A. provides engineering and 
financial assistance to farmers in the construction of water conservation works 
within drought areas of the three Prairie Provinces as a rehabilitation measure. 
The amount of financial assistance awarded is largely dependent upon the type and 
size of the project contemplated. At all times the P.F.R.A. policy, with respect to 
assistance provided, is to assist farmers to rehabilitate themselves. Authority to 
proceed with construction is first secured through the respective provincial water 
rights departments. Water conservation projects in this category are classified 
either as “individual farm projects” or as “‘community projects” undertaken by 
a group of farmers. 


Individual Farm Projects—During 15 years of operation P.F.R.A. has provided | 
assistance to farmers to construct 43,042 individual farm projects in the form of 
dugouts and small dams, many of which are suitable for irrigation. The objective 
is to provide adequate water-storage facilities where water shortages exist, to assure 
dependable water supplies for domestic requirements, for stockwatering and for the 
production of live-stock feed through irrigation. 

Of the 43,042 projects completed by Mar. 31, 1950, 36,130 have been designed 
as dugouts, 5,500 as stockwatering dams and the remaining 1,412 projects as small 
irrigation schemes. The construction of these projects has extended the benefits 
of water to all parts of the dry area. By so doing, a much larger number of farmers 
have been rehabilitated than would have been possible through the construction of 


* Prepared under the direction of J. G. Taggart, C.B.E,, D.Sc., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, by 
G.J. Matte, Associate Director of Rehabilitation. 
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large schemes on well-defined watersheds and without the movement of settlers 
from their present holdings. The maintenance of valuable live-stock herds has 
been secured by assuring dependable water supplies on farm stockwatering projects 
and through the development of 67,850 acres of irrigated land on small irrigation 
schemes. . | 

Community Projects —The development of community projects is necessarily 
confined within the narrow reaches of well-defined watersheds where sufficient 
water resources are available. Where groups of farmers organize a Water Users’ 
Association or the Rural Municipality provides leadership in an irrigation or water 
storage project, the P.F.R.A. co-operates with the local body. Inesuch projects 
the usual procedure is for the Government of Canada to assume the capital cost of 
storage and connecting works, and the local body to assume the responsibility for the 
distribution of water to the land or along the watershed. The local body also 
undertakes maintenance and operation. 

To Mar. 31, 1950, P.F.R.A. has provided the necessary assistance to construct 
195 community projects. The majority of these are located on six watersheds 
originating in the three Prairie Provinces. Their purpose is to conserve surplus 
spring runoff water that flows in streams early in the season to supplement short 
supply later in the year. By maintaining stream flows, farmers are assured of 
dependable water supplies for live stock and for irrigation use. In addition, com- 
munity projects provide homes for farmers moved from submarginal areas to where 
they can be assured a livelihood. 

P.F.R.A.’s responsibility for the development of large community irrigation 
schemes terminates with the construction of primary reservoirs and connecting 
canals. In special cases where the need for early returns to farmers proved imminent, 
P.F.R.A. has assisted further in the development of the irrigable land and has 
maintained a constant surveillance of the project’s operations and progress. ae 
times, agreement has been reached between P.F.R.A. and the provincial govern- 
ment concerned, whereby the P.F.R.A. provides engineering and financial assistance 
to construct primary works and the province agrees to assist with the development 
of the irrigable area. Such an agreement is in effect in connection with sections 
of the Swift Current Irrigation Project being developed in Saskatchewan. 


Major Irrigation Projects.—During recent years P.F.R.A. has administered 
‘special votes by Parliament for the construction of special irrigation and reclama- 
tion projects that have involved large expenditures of money. These special — 
undertakings by the Government of Canada have extended P.F.R.A. administration 

beyond the boundaries of the P.F.R.A. area in the three Prairie Provinces into 

British Columbia. | 

St. Mary Irrigation Project—The St. Mary Irrigation project has been under- 
taken by agreement between the Government of Canada and the Province of 
Alberta. The Federal Government has agreed to construct the main supply 
reservoirs and connecting works. The Province has undertaken the responsibility 
for construction of the auxiliary reservoirs and distributary system from the main 
works. 

The St. Mary River System is by far the most important irrigation project 
ever undertaken in Canada and when completed will irrigate an area of approxi- 
mately 500,000 acres. In the chart on p. 369 the federal reservoirs are shown hachured 
and the federal connecting works by a heavy black line: the provincial reservoirs 
and distributary system that tie in with these are shown by open blocks. The 
federal works gather water entirely from the Waterton, Belly and St. Mary Rivers. 
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Construction of the diversion tunnel for the St. Mary Dam was begun in 1946. 
This tunnel, 20 feet in diameter and 2,115 feet in length, was completed in 1947. 
Excavation of the irrigation tunnel for the St. Mary Dam was completed during the 
summer of 1949 and work on placing the lining in the tunnel was almost completed 
_ by Mar. 31, 1950. Fill operations on the dam continued during 1949. Completion 

of work on the main dam is expected in 1950. 


Six and one-half additional miles of main canal joining the Pothole Coulee 
Reservoir with the St. Mary Dam were completed during the 1949 construction 
season. In addition, excavation work on the St. Mary spillway was begun 1 in the 
autumn of 1949 and was almost completed by Mar. 31, 1950. 


Central Saskatchewan River Development.—The Central Saskatchewan Develop- 
ment is a proposed irrigation project of the territory lying between the town of 
Elbow and the city of Saskatoon. The key structure on the project will be a dam 
on the South Saskatchewan River located at a point midway between the towns 
of Outlook and Elbow in Saskatchewan. 


The plan is to stabilize agriculture in the south central area of the Province 
where prolonged droughts have created serious economic problems for over 50,000 
farmers. Full use will be made of the river’s water resources through irrigation, 
water control, power, urban water supply, recreation and employment. 


Considerable investigational work was undertaken on the project during the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1950, a full report of which was presented to the Government 
of Canada. 


Bow River Irrigation Project—The Bow River Project is the undeveloped 
portion of the Canada Land and Irrigation Company project located west and north 
of Medicine Hat in Alberta. Development of this project will facilitate the irriga- 
tion of 180,000 additional acres of land in that district. The Government of Canada 
has authorized the purchase of the project from the Canada Land and Irrigation 
Company and negotiations are under way to complete the purchase and to execute 
the agreement. This project is being undertaken by the Government of Canada 
in order to rehabilitate hundreds of farmers now residing within the drought areas of 
southern Saskatchewan and southeastern Alberta. In addition, it is expected that 
this scheme will serve as a stabilizing influence on agriculture in south central Alberta. 

Engineering surveys and soil mechanics investigations were commenced on 
this project during the 1949-50 fiscal year. 


Red Deer River Project.—The proposed Red Deer River Development will bring 
under irrigation over 500,000 acres of land located in the east central part of Alberta. 
The project will consist of a dam on the Red Deer River at Ardley and about 100 
miles of main canal to two main reservoirs—Craig Lake and Hamilton Lake. 


The dam will contain power installations to produce power for pumping and 
also for sale commercially. An estimated 20,000,000 kwh. of water power will 
be available for sale when fully developed. 


Engineering topographic and plain table surveys on lands proposed for irrigation 
were all but completed during the 1949-50 fiscal year. Engineer surveys on proposed 
irrigation works were also nearing a stage of completion and negotiations were 
under way to finalize all those phases of study pertinent to the development of 
the project. 

Irrigation Development in British Columbia.—Irrigation development in Brtich 
Columbia has been undertaken in connection with the Veteran’s Land Act and at 
the request of the British Columbia Government. Two projects, namely, the Chase 
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Irrigation Project and the Johnstone Western Canada Ranching Project No. 1, 
have been completed within the South Thompson Valley area. On these projects, 
755 acres of land have been developed for irrigation and homes have been provided 
for approximately 35 Second World War veterans. 


Four other projects, located in the Okanagan and South Thompson valleys 
of British Columbia, were in the construction stage of development at mid-summer, 
1950. They are: the South Thompson-Niskonlith Gravity Project; the Westbank 
Irrigation Project, the Cawston Benches Irrigation Project, and the Johnstone 
Western Canada Ranching Project No. 2. When completed these projects, affecting 
3,460 acres, will be settled by approximately 300 veterans and used for the production 
of fruit, high-return-value seed and ground-crops. 


Four additional projects were surveyed during 1949 and recommendations 
have been made for their construction in 1950-51. 


Major Reclamation Projects.—Riding Mountain Reclamation Project.— 
Exploration and reclamation work was begun in 1948 on the northern and eastern 
slopes of the Riding Mountain region in Manitoba, and in 1949-50 considerable ex- 
ploratory and reclamation work was conducted in this area. Flood waters flowing 
down from the mountains at high velocities, carry large volumes of silt, uproot trees 
and erode creek and river channels. This silt and debris is carried down the various 
streams and deposited where the stream grades become flatter and velocities of 
water decrease. Stream channels and drainage ditches become clogged and often, 
in times of flood, streams overflow their banks and inundate large areas of valuable 
agricultural land. 


Considerable investigational work is being conducted in this area to determine 
corrective means of minimizing flood hazards. Engineering topographic surveys 
were completed during the 1949-50 fiscal year and investigation to stabilize stream 
channels to minimize bank erosion and silting of stream channels was initiated 
during the year. 


Construction work was conducted during the 1949 summer season on two 
sections of the Riding Mountain Drainage Basin, the Edward’s Creek Diversion 
Drain and the Mink River Drain. This work was undertaken by agreement between 
the Federal and Manitoba Governments, each government to contribute 50 p.c. 
of the cost. 


Lillooet Valley Reclamation Project.—The Lillooet Valley Reclamation Project 
has been undertaken upon agreement between the Federal and British Columbia 
Governments and the Pemberton Valley Dyking District. This project is located 
in the Lillooet River Valley, B.C., above and below the town of Pemberton and its 
object is to protect lands now under cultivation and to reclaim additional lands by 
dyking and drainage. 


The land in this area to be reclaimed will ultimately amount to 14,000 acres’ 
which will allow farmers in the district to increase their holdings and also permit the 
settlement of hundreds of additional inhabitants. 


Construction work to deepen and straighten the channel leading from Lillooet 
Lake to Green Lake below the town of Pemberton was completed during the 1949 
construction season. In addition, the construction of dykes and drains from Miller 
Creek to Ryan Creek above the town of Pemberton was completed during the 
1949-50 fiscal year. Survey work from Green River to Miller Creek was completed 
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in 1949 in anticipation of construction to begin the following year. Construction 
work above Ryan Creek has been held in abeyance until further experience can be 
gained from reclamation work already undertaken. 


Special Investigations in Connection with Irrigation Projects.—The 
four principal phases of pre-investigational study in the field of engineering include: 
surveys (exploration), soil mechanics, drainage and hydraulics, and design. These 
studies are undertaken by P.F.R.A. to gather the fundamental groundwork of 
technical and other basic information that is required before construction of any 
project is undertaken. Considerable work ‘in each of these fields of study was 
undertaken during the 1949-50 fiscal year, together with co-operative studies using 
the services of existing federal departments. 


Land Utilization 

In addition to cultural and water-conservation activities, the rehabilitation of 
drought areas involves the conversion of large tracts of submarginal land, which 
had been initially cultivated, to a permanent grass cover for live-stock production 
and the re-location of farmers residing thereon. To this end the P.F.R.A. Land 
Utilization Program has constructed 81 community pastures, resulting in the 
reclamation of 1,502,750 acres of submarginal land. During the 1949-50 construc- 
tion season, 62,910 acres of this area were enclosed with the construction of two new 
pastures in the Rural Municipalities of McCraney and Caledonia and several extens- 
ions to existing pastures. 


During the 1949-50 fiscal year, summer grazing was provided for over 70,000 
head of live stock owned by 5,500 farmers living on lands adjacent to these pastures. 
An extensive pasture improvement program is in effect on all pastures and is immedi- 
ately initiated as new areas are enclosed. This policy has more than doubled the 
1938 average carrying capacity on pasture land. The three improvement policies 
most extensively practised in all pastures are: (1) artificial regrassing—since 1938 
approximately 150,000 acres of Jand in community pasture have been regrassed; 
(2) development of stockwatering sites—to Mar. 31, 1950, 800 stockwatering dams, 
dugouts and wells have been constructed in community pastures for the purpose 
of facilitating the more efficient utilization of grass resources; and (3) pasture 
management and controlled grazing—with the application of scientific principles 
to the proper utilization of grass resources on pasture lands, P.F.R. ue has been 
able to greatly increase the beneficial use of grass resources. 


PRAIRIE FARM ASSISTANCE ACT* 


The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 1939, and administered by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, provides for direct money payments by the 
Federal Government, on an acreage basis, to farmers in areas of low crop yields in 
the Prairie Provinces and the Peace River District of British Columbia. The 
Act was designed to assist the municipalities and provinces, in years of crop failure, 
to meet relief expenditures which would normally be too great to be assumed by 
them. The Act provides that payments be made to farmers under certain conditions 
and terms and, in order that the Federal Government’s costs may be defrayed to 
some extent, it is required that 1 p.c. of the purchase price of all grains (wheat, oats, 
barley and rye) marketed in the Prairie Provinces be paid to the Federal Government 
and set aside in a special fund for the purposes of the Act. 


* Contributed by the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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If the farmer, who may be an owner, a tenant, or a member of a co-operative 
farm association engaged in farming, is located in a crop-failure area, he may be 
awarded assistance on not more than one-half of the cultivated land or a maximum 
of 209 acres. The rates of payment range up to $2-50 per acre. . 

From the inception of the scheme to Mar. 6, 1950, the total amount paid out under 
the Act was $124,794,758. The amount collected under the 1 p.c. levy was $45,008,887. - 

MARITIME MARSHLANDS. REHABILITATION ACT 

The marshlands of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
are among the more productive soils in Canada when protected and properly culti- 
vated. They are composed of deposits laid down by tidal waters and are, for the 
most part, adjacent to the Bay of Fundy. 

The initial areas were reclaimed as early as 1630 and since that time about 
80,000 acres have been protected by dykes and aboiteaux. These structures pre- 
vented flooding by tide water and permitted cultivation after drainage had been 
carried out. The original structures were made by hand labour and simple tools. 
Earth-moving equipment was not used until some time after 1940. 

Through a variety of circumstances, i.e., loss of cattle markets, loss of hay 
markets and the increase in labour costs, maintenance of the protective structures 
was not adequately carried out and in many cases deterioration of the structures 
resulted. Because the marshlands, when protected, can play such an important 
role in the agricultural economy of the provinces concerned, the Government of 
Canada and the Provincial Governments of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed 
legislation permitting them to carry on a program of reclamation and rehabilitation 
of these lands. The federal Act, the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, 
was passed in 1948. Complementary provincial: marshland reclamation Acts 
were passed by both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in 1949. These Acts permitted 
agreements to be signed whereby the Government of Canada would construct or 
reconstruct the protective works, normally called dykes, aboiteaux and breakwaters, 
and also committed them to the responsibility of maintaining these works until 
such time as they could be turned back to the provinces. The Federal Government 
is responsible also for any engineering work in connection with the complete program. 
The provinces are responsible for the organization of the marsh aréas, the fresh- 
water drainage and acquisition of any land required. They are responsible also 
for the instigation and follow-up of a suitable land-use program. 

In 1949 an administrative and operational group was established in the Mari- 
times by the Department of Agriculture and the program of reclamation was 
initiated. In this program modern design and construction principles will be used 
for the construction of protective structures, bearing in mind the basic principles of 
the older methods used. It is estimated that 70,000 or 80,000 acres will, eventually, 
be protected from the tide, well drained and well farmed. 

At Aug. 31, 1950, there were 70 areas under construction comprising about 
30,000 acres, 250 of which were in Prince Edward Island. By the end of 1950, 
20 of these areas will be well protected and approximately 15 others will have 
received works of some description placing them in a position to withstand the 
action of tidal water until major reconstruction can be carried out. | 

Investigations to determine the advisability of constructing a fairly large 
structure to eliminate the need for many miles of dyke and many aboiteaux will be 
carried out on the Annapolis River in Nova Scotia and on the Tantramar and 
Shepody Rivers in New Brunswick. Progress has been made in the establishment 
of standard structures and standard methods of modern construction. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Projects 


Saskatchewan.*—The Conservation and Development Branch, Provincial 
Department of Agriculture, was established Apr. 1, 1949. This Branch is responsible 
for the introduction of measures and a course of action that will promote greater 
stability in the expanding agricultural economy of the Province. The activities 
of the Department for which the Conservation and Development Branch is 
responsible are directed to the following: (1) the development of irrigation 
farming; (2) the reclamation of agricultural and pastural lands by flood control and 
drainage; (3) the restoration of misused lands for grazing and winter-feed pro- 
duction; (4) the improvement of unoccupied land for agricultural settlement; 
(5) the development of under-utilized land for the uses to which it is best suited; 
and (6) the construction of community pastures not provided for in the agreement 
with the Federal Government or outside the area served by the P.F.R.A. program. 


The work of the Department in the field of agricultural rehabilitation and reclam- 
ation is based on the co-ordination of the federal P.F.R.A. program and the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture conservation and development activity. 
A closely knit working arrangement is fostered with respect to the development of 
federal and provincial projects. 


The following is a summary of the activities of the Saskatchewan Department 
of Agriculture in accordance with the division of responsibility covered by the 
working arrangement set out above. 


There were nine dry-land feed and fodder projects under development on Apr. 1, 
1950. These projects were located in areas of the Province where winter feed is 
normally in short supply and where lands have been under-utilized or, having once 
been settled for farming, have been abandoned because they were not suitable for 
arable agriculture. The area within the boundaries of the projects totalled 20,950 
acres with 13,120 acres seeded or in preparation for seeding. 


The Department of Agriculture is developing three irrigation feed eae fodder 
projects located in, or close to, the winter-feed-deficient areas of the Province. 
The area in these projects totalled 3,455 acres and 2,255 acres had, up to June, 1950, 
been prepared for irrigation, seeded or were in the process of being seeded to forage 
crops. 


During 1949 the installation of secondary distribution systems by the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture to service irrigation projects, for which storage and 
main canals had been constructed by the P.F.R.A., brought an additional 13,700 
acres in Saskatchewan under ditch. During the same year, 20 Water Users Districts 
were established. This activity enabled 630 farmers who had designed irrigation 
systems to form associations for the group responsible for OpTRuBe and managing 
irrigation schemes. 


The activity in the developing and promoting of community pastures, outside 
the scope of the P.F.R.A. program, resulted in the construction and improvement 
of 12 pastures. These pastures are operated as community pastures by the 
Department of Agriculture, or by the municipal authorities in the municipality 
in which they are located, or by co-operative community pasture associations. 


Activity in the development of unoccupied land for agricultural settlement 


brought about the partial improvement of a small number of farm units in the 
northeastern part of the Province. The work performed on some 26 half-section 


2 ss Prepared under the direction of M. E. Hartnett, Deputy Minister, Department of Agriculture, Regina, 
as 
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units consisted of the clearing of about 40 acres on each parcel. These units are 
located in a district better suited to agricultural production than forestry and where 
tree growth was deteriorating. In the reclamation of this land for settlement, 
sufficient tree covering will be saved from clearing to assist in protecting each farm 
from erosion and wind action, and to assist in a conservation program that will 
enable beneficial use to be made of water resources without encouraging land 
misuse. 


The provincial reclamation program during 1949 with respect to abandoned 
farm and over-grazed pasture land featured the reclamation for winter-feed pro- 
duction of 3,670 acres and the preparation, of 476 acres to be sown in 1950. A total 
of 4,146 acres in dry-land projects were prepared for forage-crop production. In 
addition, 929 acres of abandoned farm and over-grazed pasture land were prepared 
for forage-crop production under irrigation. A total of 5,087 acres of abandoned 
farm and over-grazed pasture land was seeded down to grass for summer grazing. 
The Department of Agriculture also sponsored three projects in which misused 
lands were seeded to grass for seed production, involving 625 acres. ee 


A few miscellaneous projects were undertaken by the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture. The reclamation of a half-section for woodlot production was com- 
menced in 1949. In certain areas of northern Saskatchewan the development of 
stockwatering facilities is necessary to stabilize farm economy; 23 farmers in three 
concentrated groups outside the P.F.R.A. area were assisted in the construction of 
dugouts and dams for water control. Drainage activities were confined to recon- 
naissance surveys in northeastern Saskatchewan. Engineering examinations were 
advanced with a view to designing drainage systems required to reclaim extensive 
areas for settlement and to protect other areas from flooding. More detailed surveys 
are required before the drainage installations are built. 


Alberta.*—Surveys and Investigations of Water Resources.—Extensive surveys 
have been carried out from time to time in Alberta to determine the distribution 
and extent of the available water supplies in the’ Province and their most beneficial 
use for irrigation, water power and other purposes. Sect. 69 of the Alberta Water 
Resources Act gives the Minister of the Department of Water Resources wide 
powers with respect to investigation of the water resources of the Province. 


By agreement between the Federal and Provincial Governments, much of 
_ the work done in more recent years has been carried out by federal departments in 
co-operation with the Province. Stream measurement is now done by the Hydro- 
‘metric Service of the Federal Department of Resources and Development, while 
irrigation surveys are carried out largely by the Water Development Organization 
under -P.F.R.A. The Water Resources Division, Federal Department of Resources 
and Development and the power companies operating in the Province also assist 
in the program. 

Between 1906, when irrigation legislation was enacted, and 1931, when the 
water resources were transferred by the Federal Government to the Province, the 
Irrigation Branch of the Department of the Interior (afterwards called the Reclama- 
tion Service) carried out very extensive but preliminary irrigation and water-power 
surveys. In addition to locating diversion points, reservoirs on the streams and 
the main supply canals to the irrigable lands, topographic surveys. in very great 
detail were made of many large tracts of dry lands to determine the irrigable parcels. 
Such areas include:— 


*Prepared by J. L. Reid, Secretary, Alberta Power Commission, Edmonton, Alta. 
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(1) All land now included in the Lethbridge Northern ne as well as large 
tracts in possible extensions. 


(2) All tracts, some 60,000 acres, originally included in the South Macleod 
project between the Waterton and Oldman Rivers, some of which is now in the 
Macleod District. 


(3) About 100,000 acres of dry lands in the Retlaw, Lomond, Enchant, River 
Bow and Sundial areas included in the extensions of the Canada Land and Irrigation 
Company project (now the Bow River project). 


(4) About 50,000 acres in the Champion area, north of the Little Bow River 
in Townships 14 and 15, Ranges 13 and 14, West 4th Meridian. 


(5) About 2,000,000 acres of land between the Red Deer, South Seales pahorenn 
and Battle Rivers, extending from the Hanna and Youngstown Districts as far 
east as Saskatoon, Sask. 


(6) Many other areas along the Olen: Waterton and Belly Rivers including the 
United, Mountain View, Leavitt and Aetna Districts and also along Willow Creek. 


_ Stream-flow records, topographic maps and other data prepared as a result of 
these surveys furnished the basic data for irrigation and water-power investigations 
that have been made since that time. These basic surveys, supplemented by 
additional investigations in detail, will in future furnish the data with which to plan 
the ultimate development of the water resources in the Province. Since 1935, 
the Water Development Organization, set up under P.F.R.A. has carried on addi- 
tional surveys and investigations and co-operated in the carrying out of many 
projects, large and small. 


The Calgary Power Company in recent years has completed a fairly Sadie 
and detailed water-power survey of the Bow River and its tributaries. As a result 
the Company has UPI a number of water-power reservoirs and power stations 
on the stream. 


By Order in Council dated Feb. 17, 1941, the St. Mary and Milk River Water 
Development Committee was set up to investigate and report on the many phases 
of irrigation development of southern Alberta including water supplies available to 
Canada from the Waterton, Belly, St. Mary and Milk Rivers; the most feasible 
plan to put these waters to their most beneficial use; the benefits which such water 
development projects would confer on federal and provincial interests; the alloca- 
tion of costs, methods which might be adopted to finance such developments and 
other phases. The Committee completed a very thorough investigation and 
published a full and comprehensive report, not only of the projects on the inter- 
national streams, but other projects in Alberta. 


Irrigation Projects in Operation.—Large-scale irrigation in Alberta was initi- 
ated by the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company. The Company was an 
amalgamation of the Alberta Railway and Coal Company and the North West 
Coal Company and was organized in 1883 for the purpose of irrigating large tracts 
‘of dry lands to the south and east of Lethbridge. This land had been acquired 
from the Federal Government in the early days as a subsidy for constructing railways 
through the area. The project was the first to be authorized under the North 
West Irrigation Act and was initially completed in 1902 to deliver a supply of water 
from the St. Mary River to some 3,600 acres in the Magrath, Lethbridge, Stirling and 
Raymond areas. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Canada Land 
and Irrigation Company, which were also in possession of large tracts of dry lands, 
subsequently initiated large irrigation projects in the Bow River drainage basin. 
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The history and development of the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Western Section, the Eastern Irrigation District, 
and the Canada Land and Irrigation Company is covered in the report of the St. 
Mary and Milk River Water Development Committee submitted on Feb. 16, 1942, 
to the Minister of Mines and Resources, Ottawa.* Since that date, the Western 
Section of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company has been transferred to an 
Irrigation District formed by the present water users in the project, and the Alberta 
Railway and Irrigation Company’s works have been transferred to the Alberta 
Government. These works are essential to the further development of the St. 
Mary and- Milk River development and will be enlarged and extended. The 
Leavitt and Aetna Districts, which at the time the report was made were not yet 
under construction, have since been completed. The following is a list of projects 
now in operation in Alberta, together with irrigable areas and construction costs. 
Certain of these developments have been brought to fruition as joint efforts by the 
Province of Alberta and the federal authorities under P.F.R.A. 


Trrigable Construction 
Project Area Cost 
acres $ 
Canada Land and Irrigation Company...................00- 110,500 7,000,000 
Ne waWestlrricationy Districts 0 2c as ee Glas ee eee 4,500 % 210,000 
Westermarrigation District.) 5620 ten twins betes ones 50, 000 5, 860, 000 
St. Mary and Milk River Development..................... 84,000 2,134,000 
Marra bopiinl oat Oe IStELCb.e. cyan a meritoeuccvee rein ecear 7,000 200, 000 
Kaymondrrigation Districtsit.cc. dws cara 6 adhe cabin 15,100 170,000 
flabersisrica tion Districts yet soo a6 sec nee leh ake 21,500 300,000 
Hasterntirri gations istricessie.c ool Awe oe 281,000 13,000,000 
Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District.................... 96,135 5,400,000 
Unitedelirigation Districts sutessseescyatecercyesterecnts ors ernemeat 34,000 550,000 
Highwood-Mosquito Creek Project..............cccceeeeeees 1 S 
hittlesBowelarivation: Districtes: ers. ck oem 1 20.000 
Mountain View Irrigation District.................--.0er000. 3, 600 30,000 
Leavits Ierigation i istrictt ise. sobs oR oe ies 4,400 65,578 
FACINSATMISACLONMDIStICbee tnt tion cates teal alee A ey 7,300 48,705 
Small private projects (approximately 700)................00% 70,000. 700, 0002 
VOTARS Rae k Oe eon ele et ene eh UE Tee ee 789 , 035 35, 688, 283 
1 Stockwater. 2 Approximate. 


Since 1948, the following irrigation works have been carried on by the Provincial 
Government :— 


(1) An Agreement was reached between the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments in regard to the St. Mary and Milk River Development. The Province let 
its first. contracts for main ditches in the Big Bend area in 1949 and at June 15, 1950, 
was awarding contracts to build the main canal of the project from Chin Lake 
Reservoir to Forty-Mile Coulee, a distance of some 56 miles. Contracts were also 
out for the lower 17 miles of the main canal between Ridge Reservoir and Chin 
Lake Reservoir. 


(2) The Manawan Drainage ditch was constructed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment in the Morinville area. 


(3) In 1949 the Provincial Government began work on the Heart River 
Diversion Project in northern Alberta. This is a multiple project which acts as a 
flood control and also furnishes water supply for the towns of McLennan, High Prairie, 
Donnelly and Felaire. At June 15, 1950, the contractor was working on the first 
contract of the diversion canal. 


*** Report on Further Storage and Irrigation Works Required to Utilize Fully Canada’s Share of 
International Streams in Southern Alberta’’—King’s Printer, Ottawa, Price 50 cents. 
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British Columbia.*—Irrigation has been practised in British Columbia 
for almost a century. It began with simple structures designed to flood hay 
meadows or irrigate grain crops in the creek valleys. By 1900 the practicability 
of growing tree fruits commercially had been demonstrated and rapid development 
of irrigated agriculture resulted. Sizable areas of land were provided with irrigation 
works, subdivided into units and sold to orchardists. During the past 30 years 
most of the larger irrigation systems have been acquired by improvement districts 
and municipalities. 


Three methods of irrigating are practised: periodic flooding, furrow irrigation 
from ditches and flumes, and sprinkling. Most irrigation is by gravity but pumping 
from rivers and lakes is also practised and is increasing. <A total of 160,000 acres 
of land are irrigated in the Province of which about 40 p.c. is served by community 
irrigation systems and the rest by works designed for single farm units. 


All varieties of tree fruits, vegetables, grain and hay that can be grown in a 
north temperate climate are grown on irrigated land in British Columbia. The 
areas of irrigated and irrigable land in the larger irrigation projects of the Province 
are given in Table 4. 


Ge Prepared by J. E. Lane, Comptroller of Water Rights, Department of Lands and Forests, Victoria, 


4.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1959 


Trri- Tfri- 
Project Water Supply gable | gated Locality 
Area Area 


acres | acres 
Provincial Irrigation System — 
Southern Okanagan Lands 


Projectrnw nc ee Gr Okanavanghuvierasceen cme eae 5,000 | 4,200 | Okanagan Valley 
Municipal Irrigation Systems- 
Penticton Municipality....... Penticton and Ellis Creeks..... 2,250 | 2,220 | Okanagan Valley 
Summerland Municipality....| Trout and Eneas Creeks....... 3,463 | 3,418 ie 6 
Irrigation Districts— 
Baltouricrc cs hie eer coviets sinc airdi Greek. tke 2 sere. 240 150 | Kootenay Valley 
BAPriere:stens sate eee ees Barnieresktivernsnny sunsets 225 129 | North Thompson 
Valley 
iB Cee rititlancds anaes Jameson and North Thompson 
RVers Sees ee 3,200 | 2,800 | North Thompson 
Valley 
Black. Mountain’. ¢5.2........ ‘Belgo'@reekvy: Sita. cee 4,000 | 3,850 | Okanagan Valley 
Black Sage Ann consckee ins ses Okanaranwhiviense sapere oe 180 150 oc a 
Blueberry Creek... -......:.7; Blueberry Creek® «2. ..0. 2. 250 40 | Columbia Valley 
Cawstone ote eave eee Similkameen River.........:.. 500 257 | Okanagan Valley. 
GOVELE not outectee e Nee Fourth of July;@reek........... 272 272 | Near Grand Forks 
Marhieldes 3h sso s een Bindqiust:@reckvessa. cere 363 200 ee Thompson 
alley 
Hast Creston on ese ‘Arrow Creeks. Aeecn ee ee 1,400 | 1,160 | Kootenay Valley 
ENNISONA Nit Te ee Kelowna: ©reele. ain ees 687 687 | Okanagan Valley 
GiLOuUarG sat. 3 cetera Swan Lake Creek.............. 110 110 os s 
Glenmore 23s. naa eee KelownaiGreektaeene 5 ie 2,000 | 1,946 ss s 
Grand Borksi:. pees KettlesRivent07 scorn eh 3,000 | 2,500 | Kettle Valley 
IMefiley teen: oa, eae eae Heffley Creek and North 
Thonapson hiviersedee a 2,700 | 1,633 | North Thompson 
_ | . Valley 
Kaledenktety).2 oss serene Marroni@reeker ea eae er. 500 430 | Okanagan Valley 
NOrEMeCOS 5.056 suse cee ee Ashnola River and Keremeos 
CreckGer se eee eee: 1,020 : 960 | Similkameen Valley 
MalcolmeHorieny.n. a.) eerie. Josephi@ reel paneacern eee 200 150 | Near Cranbrook 
Merritt Central.............. Coldwater River.:.....:...... 125 125 | Nicola Valley 
Nara tare ameter tee le Ser tee Lequime and Robinson Creeks. 890 860 | Okanagan Valley 
Okanagan Falls.............. Shuttleworth Creek........... 450 240 s ee 
Okanagan Mission........... Bellevue (Sawmill) Creek, 
Okanagan lakes. ceeeeenee se 750 670 5 ss 
OVAM ae esis cee Long Make tees onene cpr 350 350 sf ¢ 
Reachlandtssytes eee eerie Peachlandi@recks. vs ees 500 480 3 sé 
Renata v sintitec: feet oats Dog Creek rtat.. tesa. tee 200 140 Columbia Valley 


Robson. scce sn aie wc Tne ea oe Bass Creek etn ve aoe eee 262 262 
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4.—Major Irriggation Projects In British Columbia, 1959—concluded 


Irr- Irri- 


Project Water Supply gable | gated Locality 
Area Area 

Irrigation Districts—concl. acres | ‘acres 
DEOLEV CECE eh. tee se ek Sceotty@reeles aie le .toves 863 863 | Okanagan Valley 
South East Kelowna......... Ely dranlic'Oreeks = cnc4 <<: 2,800 | 2,560 A: ss 
POU CLEC te eet oes Prout Creekkiswee see cox 350 300 ey 
WHITEY WIOW nates taian cowie. South Thompson River........ 107 107 ss by 
ST STUNNER Ge ig a cea Kindersley Creek.............. 800 400 | Columbia Valley 
WETNOMGE EPSOM Sebtmalne ooh Coldstream and Jones Creeks..} 8,000 | 7,600 | Okanagan Valley 
WATUISTILN We “2b aes ye San ans Knouff (Sullivan) Creek....... 298 155 | Kamloops District 
WWestbanke vee cen Powers Creek. .......2...0500: 700 648 | Okanagan Valley 
Winfield and Okanagan Canine Vernon Creek 3 oe srdiastui ts ont 1,900 1,843 f ef 
Vira 006 (ok 0e r DuckiGreek:y roc vis ne cians he 512 410 | Kootenay Valley 


Irrigation Companies— 
Columbia Valley Irrigated 
Fruitlands Company....... Bruce:Creeks saissus ace. ae oes 2,009 367 | Columbia Valley 
Woods Lake Water Company. |Oyama Creek.................. 832 832 | Okanagan Valley 


Section 4.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture 
is a responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Valuable information is 
obtained through the Decennial Census of Canada and each Census of the Prairie 
_ Provinces. The more important data from the 1941 Census are given at pp. 250-254 
of the 1946 Year Book; see pp. 390-396 of the 1948-49 edition for recent data on 
the Census of the Prairie Provinces of 1946. The Bureau also collects and 
publishes both primary and secondary statistics of agriculture including statistics 
of the production and distribution of agricultural commodities on an annual and 
monthly basis. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of crop con- 
ditions, crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages of farm labour 
and monthly and annual prices received by farmers for their products. The 
secondary statistics relate to the marketing of grain and live stock, dairying, milling 
and sugar industries and cold-storage holdings. 

In the collection of annual and monthly statistics the Federal Department of 
Agriculture, the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, and such agencies as the Board 
of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, co-operate with the Bureau. 
Many thousands of farmers throughout Canada also voluntarily send in reports. 

The figures for 1949 contained in this Section do not include those for New- 
foundland, though that Province came into Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949. Agri- 
culture plays a relatively minor part in Newfoundland’s economy. The climate 
is not well suited to the production of any but the hardier crops and the amount of 
pasture land and arable soil is limited. Statistics for that Province will be included 
with those for the rest of Canada as soon as comparable data are available. 


Subsection 1.—Farm Income and Capital 


Farm Cash Income.—Estimates of farm cash income are based on reports of 
marketings and prices received by farmers for principal farm products and are 
subject to revision. The estimates include the amounts paid on account of wheat 
participation certificates, oats, barley and flax adjusting and equalization payments 
and those Federal and Provincial Government payments which farmers receive as 
subsidies to: prices. Cash income to Canadian farmers (excluding Newfoundland) 
from the sale of farm products in 1949, including grain equalization and participation 
payments for previous years’ crops, is estimated at $2,457,000,000. The estimated 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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receipts for 1949 are slightly below the estimate of $2,459,000,000 for 1948 but are 
still substantially above the 1947 cash receipts, estimated at $1,967,000,000. Includ- 
ing supplementary payments received by farmers under the provisions of the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act, farm cash income in 1949 totalled $2,474,000,000 compatey 
with $2,480,000,000 in 1948. 

The maintenance of farm cash income at the present level may be largely 
attributed to increased returns from the sale of wheat and live stock and the sub- 
stantial grain equalization and participation payments distributed in 1949 for 
previous years’ crops. The latter payments amounted to $220,000,000 in 1949 
compared with $179,800,000 and $79,100,000 in 1948 and 1947, respectively. In 
this connection, however, western producers of coarse grains have received only 
initial payments per bushel on coarse grains delivered since Aug. 1, 1949. — Pro- 
ducer certificates issued to farmers at the time of delivery entitle them to share, 
at a later date, in any surpluses accumulated by the Canadian Wheat Board through 
the sale of the grains so delivered. 

Wheat was the most. important single source of cash income from marketings 
in 1949, accounting for 19 p.c. of the total. Cash income from this source in 1949 
was considerably greater than in 1948 as a result of the 15-cent increase in price and 
SHenuy, larger marketings. Including wheat participation payments on previous 
years’ crops, wheat contributed more than one-quarter of the cash income in 1949. 
Increased prices for cattle and calves more than offset reductions in marketings i in 
1949. Receipts from this source were 3 p.c. higher than in the preceding year and 
constituted 17 p.c. of total cash income from the sale of farm products. Hog receipts 
were 8 p.c. higher in 1949 as a result of both increased marketings and prices. 
Reduced receipts from dairy products, poultry and eggs largely offset the gains from 
the sale of crops and other live stock. 


5.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Sources, 1948 and 1949 


~ ee .—Figures for years prior to 1943 will be found in vorresponding tables of previous editions of the 
ear oo! K. 


Item 1948 1949P,1 Item : 1948 | 1949p) 
$000 $000 $000 $009: 
Grains, Seeds and Hay— Live Stock— 
Wheat Aiea ie he aes ne 407, 851 464,786) Cattle and calves......./... 409,975 421,280 
wie Participation Certi- tee aes Breer andvlambsss.ccecs, of 13,779 +e 
CALESE® ontnoe nee ae eres ; i; ORS Geordie nae ce eee 302,599 326, 36: 
ae See PRR CRC hee ee ee a A ae ee ee Poultry Se i 5 Ears ay 61,022 43,961 
UE RY esc as 8 or aetatc caneis o> ely mean oe ’ ’ = 5 < 
Oath and Batley macaliva: Totals, Live: Stock wea, ae: ___ 787,375 __ 806, 212 
tion and Adjustment Pay- Dairysproductsssn ee ae ee 386,551|° 350,032 
iets Seo ee 16,769 8,651 Bruits $04.48 BRE hited pane 46,901 45,352 
Pag tf 62988] 18 fog[Other Principal Farm Prod: 
j 3 ucts— : 
ee es ean es Meese toric: fe. oe eee 130,421}. 106,016 
BS Te go Saye GES Rae te EES Bera f WOO). BE Eis... oie ee 2,141 1,988 
(Corner ee eee ee ee 4,215 10,586 
Clover and grass seed....... 19,389 TS, 216) PRLOMOY Ta, «olen Saar 7,680 5,261 
Hay and clover.........ss02 5,800) . 4,101 pai hoe Stet e eee ens _ SOT GekO 
Totals. Grai otals, Other Principal 
Ti rr oe peer ny Web as 855,913, | Farm Products........... 146,01/} 119.435 
: Miscellaneous farm products... 45,389 46,366 
bate eC gee forest products sold off farms. . 69, a pins 
x : ingen 9,95 8 
CECE AU Sea BOBO ads DAG see tee per Sear eer as ; 
Vegetables ardeneraiahelstarerkie.sietece 6.6 54,067 45, 695 Totals Cash Income from 
riley bees apenenen sr ssa 1 De 2RG late 1060 Farm Products........... 2,459,393) 2,456,871 
Fibre flax................04. ___ 1,330} ?___sSupplementary payments’... 20,748 17, 628 
Totals, Vegetables and _ See oe 
Other Field Crops........ 159, 422 154,737\| Totals, Cash Income....... 2,480,141} 2,474,499 
1 Figures are exclusive-of Newfoundland. 2 Included in miscellaneous. 3 Includes pay- 


ments made under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act; other Government subsidies have been included in 
cash income from individual commodities. 
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Payments made under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act 
are not included in the totals in Table 5 for ‘‘Cash Income from Farm Products” 
but are included in the grand totals in the year in which payment is made under 
the heading “‘Supplementary payments’’. 


6.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Provinces, 1945-49 


Norr.—Figures for years prior to 1945 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


Province 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949P1 

$’000 $000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Prince Edward Island. Sa epee Pane Pep) 16, 469 17,109 17, 602 22,345 21, 247 
Bao Aa OCOULS at. fitct tc ere | cs sk oath ae Fee es 27,274 34,356 32,691 37,526 37, 969 
New Brunswick......... ee ONT eecere: 35, 603 35,972 39, 904 46, 342 44,703 
BIECO Mees aise iaphve seohtcy ote ref attics stots teks. sca 236, 390 256, 465 286, 909 355,025 , 346,714 
Ba arlOne st Oh ohe e tok ee heads Sake 454,451 481,136 545,540 662,032 653,512 
WIANELOD Eran) kook Maes cis eth oan Cocees ae 153, 182 167, 253 181,564 247, 297 238,117 
Be ALC DOWN 5 risccte ais psdes hotels w orevcees 409, 618 387,589 428, 489 534, 002 . 556, 350 
BR ELGAG e AMIN ee hte i oikls s aa REO S 287 , 923 280,417 340, 308 452,510 460,218 
BAIS HC ONMH DIA coe. on face se ress 75,005 82,147 94,256 102,314 98,041 


POMARS eerie ces fe oid 2% 1,695,915 | 1,742,444 | 1,967,263 | 2,459,393 | 2,456,871 


1 Figures’‘are exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Farm Net Income.—Preliminary estimates indicate farm net income in 1949 
amounted to $1,537,387,000, about 4 p.c. below the all-time high of $1,600,336,000 
established in 1948. The decline came as a result of somewhat smaller cash receipts 
from the sale of farm products, reduced value of income in kind, declining inventories 
of grain and a continued increase of farm operating expenses and depreciation 
charges. While year-end live-stock inventories displayed an increase for the first 
time since 1944, this gain was more than offset by a substantial decline in year-end, 
farm-held stocks of grains. Farm operating expenses and depreciation charges 
continued their upward climb in 1949, although at a somewhat lower rate than in 
the previous year. The increase in 1949 amounted to about 2 p.c. as compared 
with a gain of about 12 p.c. in 1948. 


7.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1947-49 


a 


Item 1947 1948 19491 
$000 $000 $000 
1. Cash income from sale of farm products................. 1, 967, 263 2,459, 393 2,456, 871 
EBLE PO ORIGID Fe et We Sie ti oe sod oe as's eB 340, 104 377, 465 350, 610 
Be Valle of changes-in Inventory.....4....0c+sescssveeseess —123,213 — 65,059 —72,698 
4. Gross income (Items 1+2+38)............... ccc eee eee 2,184,154 2,771,799 “2,734,783 
ee Pperatan’ Expenses, 6; 0), ide 2es weak os 94 wT. es ce ss 948,003 1,066, 404 1,077,538 
Geese epreciation charges: ..2.. Sree cscs cu tp eee tnceeces 119, 165 125, 807 137, 486 
7. Total operating and depreciation (Items 5+6)........... 1,067,168 1, 2925211 1,215,024 
8. Net income, excluding supplementary payments (Items é ‘ 
LHe ot tend AURA Maeno MEd ie ELEN aT 1,116,986 1,579,588 1,519,759 
Peepupplementary payments... 20... desc. +o. fe ck 20s eueteian ys 11,577 20,748 17, 628 
10. ‘Net income of farm operators from farming operations : 
CEtemisis|-9)2cher sii Swen co teats. seb e ete de 1, 128,563 1,600, 336 1,537,387 
1 Figures are exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Includes estimated rental value of farm homes and 


supplementary payments made under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and small belated 
payments made under the provisions of the Wheat Acreage Reduction Program, 
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8.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, by Provinces, 1947-49 


Province 1947 1948 19491 

$000 $’000 $’000 
Prince Rdward Island. Ye, Peete ek ea 7,696 11,032 Ld o76 
Nova Scotivenn eau anes ce ee as cee mim eae a eee, 7,614 9,417 11, 693 
New Brunswick sie pasate tate oes atte eda, Cec tah, ea rar pee eat 21,077 23,739 25,004 
QUEDEGS Poacher ite cles ee eee Ge neo een ened ete L213 243,569 244, 666 
ONtATIONS ie ee ey een eee ne 318, 830 412,835 407, 430 
Manitoba: citrine ee Eimeria haters ee ee ree 104, 782 174,311 140,006 
SaskatGhew alt: wow torrente mcr ect mites 244, 891 374, 873 382,631 
AIDGPtaTel), (SRS SA, PHN eat de See tome ee E 205, 819 305, 644 279, 302 
Britishk@ olumibiaeaeee eerie ee Ni ont Eatinoa taints Se 45,681 44,916 35, 279 
Mo tals? ».sciiesstecii cee Oe ee ae na Bie 2: 1,128,563 1,660,336 1,537,387 

1 Figures are exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Totals include estimated rental value of farm homes 


and supplementary payments made under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and small 
belated payments made under the provisions of the Wheat Acreage Reduction Program. 


Value of Farm Capital.—The items included in the term “‘farm capital” as 
used in Table 9 are: lands and buildings; implements and machinery, including 
motor-trucks and automobiles; and live stock, including poultry and animals. on 
fur farms. The value of lands and buildings for intercensal years is based on the 
value of occupied farm lands reported annually by crop correspondents; annual 
values of farm implements and machinery are estimated on the basis of sales 
reported each year. 


§.—Current Value of Farm Capital, by Provinces, 1947 and 1948 


Norre.—Figures for years prior to 1947 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


1947 1948 


pepeaine Imple- Imple- 
Landsand| ments Live Total Landsand|] ments Live Total 
Buildings] and Ma- |} Stock2 Buildings| and Ma- | Stock? is 
chinery! chinery! 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 


ReHelisland see sce 47,525 6,569 14, 136 68, 230 51,565 7,191 14,539 73, 295 
Nova Scotia...... 97,581 12,501 28,406 138, 488 LOU AG IBS Uel 28,020 143,514 
New Brunswick... 102, 046) 12,350 27,388 141, 784 102,046 13, 540 27,485 143,071 
Quebecsnntccsade. 663, 355 90,355 264,118] 1,017, 828 685, 246 97,886 281,736} 1,064, 868 
Ontariowes.sa-n ee: 1,190, 698 184, 286 418,361] 1,793,345] 1,264,521 205,577 470,821} 1,940,919 
Manitoba......... 365, 582 96, 586 92,518 554, 686 460, 268 104, 966 94,177 659, 411° 
Saskatchewan..... 974,765 223 , 648 165,552; 1,363, 965}) 1,141,563 239,758] ~ 174,269]-1,555,590 
Albertameeyes. or). 778, 324 164,491 187,905} 1,130,720 965, 122 178, 047 205, 733] 1,348,902 
British Columbia.. 143, 436 19,345 43, 813 206, 594 151,038 22,613 48, 624 222,279 
Totals........ 4,363,312} 816,131) 1,242,197) 6,415,640) 4,923,146) 883,295) 1,345,404) 7,151,845 
1 Includes trucks and automobiles. 2 Includes poultry and animals on fur farms. 


Value of Farm Lands.—The estimated average value of occupied farm land 
in Canada for 1949 is reported at $40 per acre. This represents an increase of 
2 p.c. over the average value indicated in 1948 and an increase of 60 p.c. over the 
1939 average. The total average is determined by weighting the provincial averages 
by the area of occupied farm land in each proyince according to the latest census - 
figures available. The upward trend in farm land values from pre-war levels 
reflects, at least in part, the relative changes that have occurred in the price levels 
of farm products and of the things that farmers buy. This is illustrated by the 
fact that the Bureau’s index of farm prices of agricultural products for 1949 was - 
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150-5 p.c. above the 1935-39 level, while for the same year the index of prices of 
commodities and services used by farmers advanced 90-4 p.c. from the 1935-39 
level. 


10.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands, Specified Years, 1910-49 


Norr.—Figures include unimproved lands and buildings. 


Province |1910/1920) 1927/1929] 1932)1933/1934| 1935/1938] 1939]1940| 1941) 1942/1943]1944| 1945] 1946/1947] 1948]19491 


P. ELI 31 | 49 | 41 | 43 | 31 | 32 | 34 | 31 | 36 | 35 | 32 | 34 | 37 | 37 | 41 | 43 | 42 | 47 | 51 | 52 
BeSSc ete sss 25 | 43 | 37 | 36 | 28 | 26 | 27 | 31 | 29 | 33 | 28 | 81 | 33 | 35 | 41 | 41 | 42 | 46 | 48 | 49 
N.B 19 | 35 | 30 | 35 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 27 | 29 | 24 | 25 | 30 | 33 | 40 | 40 | 39 | 44 | 44 | 45 
IOs... 43 | 70 | 57 | 55 | 37 | 36 | 34 | 41 | 40 | 44 | 44 | 50 | 55] 58 | 58 | 57 | 59 | 61 | 63 | 59 
eee 48 | 70 | 65 | 60 | 38 | 38 | 41 | 42 | 45 | 46 | 46 | 45 | 48 | 56 | 58 | 57 | 59 | 64 | 68 | 71 
Man: ...... 29 | 39 | 27 | 26 | 16 | 16 | 17 | 17 | 16 | 17 | 16 | 17 | 18] 19 | 20 | 21 | 25 | 27 | 34] 36 

OB. a. 22 | 32 | 26 | 25 | 16 | 16 | 16] 17 |] 15 | 15 | 15 | 14 | 15] 15 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 21 | 24 | 29 
PANG oss 3s ss 24 | 32 | 26 | 28 | 17 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 15 | 16} 16 | 16 | 17} 18 | 19-| 20 | 21 | 25 | 31 | 33 

at. 3S 74 |175 | 89 | 90 | 65 | 63 | 60 | 58 | 60 | 60 | 58 | 60 | 62 | 62 | 64 | 67 | 70 | 75 | 79 | 84 


1 Figures are exclusive of Newfoundland. 
Subsection 2.—Volume of Agricultural Production 


Publication of the series formerly known as “Gross and Net Values of Agri- 
cultural Production” has been discontinued. These series contained duplications 
and, as a result, were not comparable with value of production estimates for other 
industries. A new series will eventually replace that previously published. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1949 issued, for the first time, index 
numbers of physical volume of agricultural production. In keeping with other 
Bureau indexes the base period for the construction of this index is the five-year 
period 1935 to 1939 inclusive. The index is constructed in such a manner that it 
represents a measure of “net farm production”. This is achieved by removing 
duplication, e.g., when feed grains credited to field-crop production also appear 
in the various forms of live stock and live-stock products. 


The high point of the index, 164-2, was reached in 1942. In 1949 it stood at 
121-8 as against 125-2 in 1948. . 


1i.—_Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production, 
by Provinces, 1940-49 


(1935-39 =100) 
Notge.—For a description of this index,methods and coverage, see Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


“Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’ for July-September, 1949. Figures for 1935-39 are given 
at p. 420 of the 1950 Year Book. 


Year P.E.I N.S N.B Que Ont. Man Sask Alta B.C Total 
NO AOR acres cas fate 103-9 90-2 108-2 111-8 103-8 134-9 165-2'| 152-0 115-5 130-1 
Eg Cae a fie ee eae 90-6 91-3 101-9 106-2 107-4 133-9 110-1 100-9 113-4 108-7 
OA 2 le Ser ele Oe 121-9 88-5 104-0 121-7 125-0 | 174-2 247-9 184-2 99-9 164-2 
NOASs Sots ice ks + 2 102-7 89-6 133-2 112-4 89-4 152-2 138-1 104-6 114-7 113-7 
NOAA Re oe foe 119-2 107°3 136-8 131-1 114-0 145-1 196-4 125-2 140-0 140-4 
HO AD stereeg cts 2 Seite 121-3 80-7 106-7 100-7 107-6 116-9 129-3 97-6 131-1 110-9 
MOA NOLEN Ss Weekes 123-6 100-3 119-6 112-2 117-6 139-1 138-7 122-77] 151-9 125-6F 
OPO CRBS eee oer 128-9 86-7 119-0 102-6 107-7 122-1 128-2 115-8 146-8 116-0 
MOST ooo. Restores 133-0 91-8 124-4 123-2 118-4 143-4 132-3 119-1 142-2 125-2 
DOO ee Siar thet. a 162-5 110-0 147-8 132-5 126-4 122-1 125-2 101-4 147-9 121-81 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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Subsection 3.—Field Crops 


Total acreages of field crops in 1949 increased slightly over those of the previous 
year, most of the increase being in Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta. The gross farm 
value of all major field crops produced in 1949 on Canadian farms amounted to 
$1,420,300,000, 16 p.c. lower than the 1948 record for the series which was begun 
41 years ago. The 1949 value, however, held well above the pre-war average and 
was just fractionally below the level attained in 1946. 


12.—Acreages and Values of Field Crops, by Provinces, 1945-49, with Five- Year 
Averages, 1935-39 


Province 1935-39 | 1945 1946 | 1947 | 1948r | 1949 
ACREAGES 
000 000 ’000 000 000 "000 
Prince Hdward Jsland...!.........2.-+-.- 482 467 476 485 488 489 
INIGVEES Cota soni eee eet re 552 560 547 544 524 509 
ING we brunswiCktec soot ks Ge we ee 910 984 955 948 938 934 
Quebec rer eos tees cee ee eee te 6,044 6,759 6,505 6,390 6,370 6,424 
Ontario te ote tere tsa eke es oe 9,084 8,388 8,272 | 8,114 9,139 9,411 
Manitoba 45. once ee 6,445 7,100 6, 404 6, 807 6, 684 7,178 
Saskatchewan woes eee ee eee 20,625 23,472 222250 22,892 22,670 22,217 
Alberta. Wii eee Ye). Sune ees 13, 426 14,474 13, 637 13, 967 13,530 14,037 
British} Columbiamer. sees eee 48 578 591 629 596 628 
' Totals, Acreages................... 58,055 62,782 59,642 60,776 60,939 61,8271 
VALUES 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 $7000 

Princesdwardelslandm se asso ee 9,374 18,975 16, 273 23, 270 23, 484 24,681 
NovaiScotiatt.cutin o. citieatc dene eae 12,085 21,619 21,284 22,430 25, 260 21,576 
INews Brunswiclkoe sare eee ae ee 16,958 31,201 32,471 44,178 37,921 32,129 
Quebectee ts WL eee ee 87,148 158,188 138,981 170,138 195,722 183,376 
Ontaniown eee Be Aah CM, AO EOS 147,031 233,480 249 , 587 282, 239 378, 378 343,940 
MamibOD a at. cc Se ete ne ee 57,990 150,372 172, 887 177,388 212,676 172,158 
Saskatchewanis ene oa so eee 121,773 393, 875 437,130 439, 602 438,552 369,792 
AIDOLtad act cc cyte eee ee a 116,163 231, 483 325, 659 338,778 339,712 238 , 622 
BritishyColum bias pee eee 14,739 25,704 30, 145 Sonlee 33,506 34,025 
Totals; Values) oot oe 583,261 | 1,270,947 | 1,424,417 | 1,531,146 1,685,211 |1,420,2991 


1 Figures are exclusive of Newfoundland. 


' Both production and yield of all major field crops in 1949 were below 1948 
levels. In the cases of barley, rye and flaxseed, acreages seeded were also lower 
than those of 1948. 


Wheat acreage was 27,500,000 in 1949, some 15 p.c. above the 1948 level 
of 23,900,000 acres. Production, however, dropped from 386,000,000 bu. in 1948 to 
367,000,000 bu. in 1949. The acreage of oats in 1949 was 11,400,000 acres, slightly 
above the 11,200,000 acres seeded in 1948, but production decreased to 317,900,000 
bu. from 358,800,000 bu. in 1948. With 1949 plantings of barley at 6,000,000 acres 
(down nearly 1,000,000 acres from 1948) and considerably lower yields, the 1949 
outturn was only 120,400,000 bu. as against 155,000,000 bu. in 1948. Due to lower 
requirements, rye acreage in 1949 at 1,200,000 was little more than half that of the 
high 1948 level and production declined from 25,300,000 bu. in 1948 to 10,000,000 bu. 
in 1949. The near record acreage seeded to flaxseed in 1948 fell very sharply in 
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1949 to just over 300,000 acres, 83 p.c. below seedings in 1948, reflecting the accumu- 
lation of substantial world stocks of flaxseed. Production dropped even more 


sharply from 17,700,000 bu. in 1948 to 2,300,000 in 1949, a decline of 87 p.c. 


13.—Acreages, Yields a 


nd Prices of Principal Field Crops, 1948 and 1949, 
with Long-Time Averages 


Notz.—Comparative figures for Canada as a whole for earlier years are given in the corresponding 
tables of previous editions of the Year Book. Fora record of certain figures of acreage, production and value, 


‘see Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada at the beginning of this volume. 


For all crops except 


alfalfa the long-time average covers the years 1908-47; for alfalfa it covers 1910-47. 


Yield Aver- 


Aver- 


Yield 
Crop Total Crop Pro- Total 
and Year Area OS duction Privo! Value? || and Year Area ya: duction Prine! Value? 
000 7000 | $ per , 000 7000 +| $ per : 
acres bu. bu. u. $'000 acres bu bu. u $'000 
Wheat— Flaxseed— 
Long-time Long-time 
average..| 20,312 | 16-3 | 321,874 | 0-98 | 300,361 average.. 816 7-8 6,746 | 1-78 | 12,368 
OAS one. 23,881 | 16-2 | 386,345 | 1-58 | 611,951 O18 Fe 1,880 | 9-4 | 17,721 | 3-81 | 67,460 
19493, ..... 27,541 | 13-3 | 367,406 | 1-54 | 566,183} 19493...... 321 | 7-0] 2,262 | 3-40] 7,699 
lil : 
ong-time 000 *000 per , 
average. .| 12,757 | 30-8 | 390,369 | 0-43 | 168,769 acres | Ct | owt. | ewt. | 2000 
4B ym eee 11,200 | 32-0 | 358,807 | 0-71 | 254,525 || Potatoes— 
19493...... 11,389 | 27-9 | 317,916 | 0-65 | 205,122 || Long-time 
average.. 553 | 85-5 | 47,398 | 1-16 | 55,233 
Barley— O43. Site. 508 {109-0 | 55,260 | 1-66 | 91,837 
Long-time 19493, ..... 510 {105-0 | 58,518 | 1-56 | 83,494 
average..| 3,841 | 24-3 | 91,636] 0-56 | 52,111 / 
948 sod oes 6,495 | 23-9 | 155,018 | 0-97 | 149,991 
19493...... 6,017 | 20-0 | 120,408 | 0-85 | 101,952 *000 ton 7000 | $ per $°000 
Hay and acres a ton ton 
Rye— Clover— 
Long-time Long-time ; 
average... 719 | 14-4] 9,840 | 0-84] 7,868 average..| 9,301 | 1-50 | 13,934 {11-81 | 164,286 
1948...... 2,103 | 12-0 | 25,340 | 1-31 | 33,261 948. 00... 9,748 | 1-65 | 16,073 |15-85 | 254,769 
19493. ...., 1,182 | 8-5} 10,011 | 1-24 | 12,435 || 19493...... 9,502 | 1-28 | 12,122 |18-37 | 222,683 
Mixed 
Grains— Alfalfa— 
Long-time Long-time 
average.. 976 | 33-7 | 88,065 | 0-63 | 20,082 average 666 | 2-42 | 1,595 |12-21 | 18,125 
1948. 2 25.. 1,542 | 40-2 | 61,947 | 0-97 | 60,317 | 1948...... 1,317 |°2°29 | 3,022 |17-01 | 51,412 
19493...... 1,683 | 33-2 | 55,928 | 0-96 | 53,487 19493...... 1,489 | 1-75 | 2,602 |20-83 | 54,206 


1 Values assigned to each unit for 1948 represent average prices from Aug. 1, 1948, to Jan. 31, 1949; simi- 


larly 1949 prices represent averages from Aug. 1, 1949, to Jan. 31, 1950. 


cash income from sales. 3 Figures are exclusive of Newfoundland. 


2 Gross value; does not represent 


14.— Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Provinces (Exclusive 
of Newfoundland), 1948 and 1949, with Five-Year Averages, 1943-47 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value 
Province Aver- - ver- 
age 1948 1949 age 1948 1949 age 1948 1949 
1943-47 1943-4 43- 
’000 ac. | ’000 ac. | 000 ac. {’000 bu. |’000 bu. |’000 bu. | $’000 $000 $000 
WHEAT! 

Maritimes— 
Prince Edward Island... 5 6 6 106 129 150 124 231 267 
INOWALS COMA sane eee oex: 2 2 2 27 32 44 31 55 73 
New Brunswick......... 2 3 4 48 73 79 64 139 147 
Totals, Maritimes....... 9 11 12 181 234 273 219 425 487 


ff Ef LT | | 


1 Practically all spring wheat, except in Ontario where winter wheat is shown separately. Relatively 
small quantities of winter wheat are grown in the Prairie Provinces, but separate estimates are not avail- 


able. 
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14.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Provinces (Exclusive 
of Newfoundland), 1948 and 1949, with Five- Year Averages, 1943-47—continued 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value 
Province Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age 1948 1949 age 1948 1949 age 1948 1949 
1943-47 1943-47 1943-47 
"000 ac. | 000 ac. | 000 ac. |’000 bu. |’000 bu. |’000 bu. | $’000 $’000 $000 
WHEAT! concluded 
Central Canada— : 
Quebécr to. Fate 24 24 26 424 478 468 509 860 833 
Ontario. (a) winter wheat. 641 858 805 | 17,651 | 26,013 | 24,714 | 21,176 | 53,327 | 42,755 
(b) spring wheat . 36 52 59 704 1,161 1.062 834 2,380 1,837 
Totals, Central Canada. . 701 934 890 | 18,779 | 27,652 | 26,244 | 22,519 | 56,567 | 45,425 
Prairie Provinces— 
Manitoba tannan. eines 2,260 | 2,172 | 3,167 | 45,620 | 50,000 | 57,000 | 65,778 | 79,000 | 89,490 
Saskatchewan........... 12,977 | 14,389 | 15,737 |187,440 |191,000 |183,000 |263,954 |296,050 1279, 990 
Adbertat&s<2. 0 hee oes 6, 402 6, 259 7,586 |100,360 |115,000 | 97,000 |140,139 |175,950 |144,530 
Totals, Prairie Provinces.| 21,639 | 22,820 | 26,490 |333,420 356,000 /337,000 |469,871 |551,000 [514,010 
British Columbia......... 104 116 149 2,638 2,459 3,889 3,763 8,959 6,261 
Rotals ee! aie ae 22,453 | 23,881 | 27,541 | 355,018 | 386,345 | 367,406 | 496,372 | 611,951 | 566,183 
OATS 
Maritimes— 
Prince Edward Island.... 120 118 113 4,401 4,602 4,407 2,973 3,774 35430 
INOvarscotial..- ek lass 68 68 | 70 24, ase) 2,452 2,780 eval 2,280 2,502 
New Brunswick......... 198 187 189 6,560 | 7,106 | 6,993 | 4,666 | 5,898 | 5,454 
Totals, Maritimes....... 386 373 372 | 13,219 | 14,160 | 14,180 9,350 | 11,952 | 11,393 
Central Canada— 
Quebecty ch tekasuie cue 15 LO lis ol 1,509 | 36,356 | 40,463 | 37,574 | 25,335 | 36,417 | 32,689 
Ontarios. eee pee eee 1,524 1,835 2,086 | 53,715 | 76,728 | 71,967 | 33,697 | 62,917 | 56,134 


Totals, Central Canada..| 3,102 | 3,216 | 3,595 | 90,071 {117,191 |109,541 | 59,032 | 99,334 | 88,823 


Prairie Provinces— 


Manitoba: peer eee 1,553 1,491 1,703 | 53,500 | 60,000 | 53,000 | 31,017 | 39,000 | 30,210 
Saskatchewan........... 5, 230 3, 652 3,381 |144,200 | 89,000 | 85,000 | 81,332 | 56,070 | 44,200 
FA DertaRdet eRe et A 3,098 2,392 2,255 | 97,760 | 75,000 | 52,000 | 54,918 | 45,750 | 27,560 
Totals, Prairie Provinces.| 9,881 GOOD 7,339 | 295,460 | 224,000 | 190,000 | 167,267 | 140,820 | 101,970 
British Columbia......... 79 76 83 3,851 8,456 4,195 2,278 2,419 2,936 
Totals........ Mates at 13,448 | 11,200 | 11,389 | 402,601 | 358,807 | 317,916 | 237,927 | 254,525 | 205,122 
BARLEY 
Maritimes— 
Prince Edward Island... 13 0) 10 368 291 337 330 343 398 . 
INOW SCOtla Se eee 10 7 8 245 216 234 239 272 281 
New Brunswick......... 14 11 15 420 302 435 421 422 522 
Totals, Maritimes.:..... 37 27 28} 1,033 859 1,006 990 | 1,037 1,201 
Central Canada— 
Quebecs ewe <2) Vase 141 144 125 | 2,978 | 3,896 | 3,000 | 2,733 | 4,675 | 3,570 
ONCATION. <5.9.0.0 ce eee 287 226 228) ST 7,778 | 6,908 | 6,878 | 8,634] 8,082 
Totals, Central Canada. . 428 370 305) | suo) lll 74 9,908 9,611 | 13,309 | 11,652 
Prairie Provinces— 
Ma iit Ola aimee aise es 2,040 1,540 | 1,699 | 50,440 | 45,000 | 40,000 | 38,686 | 44,100 | 34,800 
Saskatchewan........... 2,757 2,316 1,800 | 58,900 | 42,000 | 33,000 | 44,897 | 39,900 | 25,740 
AD ertan aa ctes eae oes, 2,073 2,226 2,118 | 48,900 | 55,000 | 36,000 | 38,203 | 51,150 | 28,080 
Totals, Prairie Provinces.} 6,870 6,082 | 5,617 | 158,240 | 142,000 | 109,000 | 121,786 | 135,150 | 88,620 
British Columbia......... 17 16 14 590 485 494 488 495 479 
Totals = 20 = co 7,352 | 6,495 | 6,017 | 171,618 | 155,018 | 120,408 | 132,875 | 149,991 | 1 01,952 


L Practically all spring wheat, except in Ontario where winter wheat is shown separately. Relatively 
ee quantities of winter wheat are grown in the Prairie Provinces, but separate estimates are not avail- 
able. 
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14.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Provinces (Exclusive 
of Newfoundland), 1948 and 1949, with Five- Year Averages, 1943-47—continued 


Province 


ae 


Manitoba 


ee ee ee rd 


se eee ee erene 


Alberta... .. B46 ance 
Totals, Prairie Provinces. 


Totals 


ee ey 


Quebec 


Prairie Provinces— 
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Area Total Production Gross Farm Value 

Aver- Aver- Aver- 

age 1948 1949 age 1948 1949 age 1948 1949 
1943- 1943-47 43- 
"000 ac. | 000 ac. | ’000 ac. |’000 bu. |’000 bu. |’000 bu. | $000 $’000 $’000 
FALL RYE | 
67 124 106 Liane eho 2,226 1,941 4,182] 2,960 
29 94 40 426 | 1,625 665 V2 \- 2,097 805 
272 988 Sl aimeonuae 8,100 | 3,000 | 5,967 | 10,530 | 3,660 
115 400 170 1,686 | 7,400 | 1,300} 38,912] 9,398 1,547 
416 1,482 767 | 4,855 | 17,125 | 4,965 | 10,651 | 22,025 6,012 
483 | 1,606 873 | 6,129 | 19,876 | 7,191 | 12,592 | 26,207 | 8,972 
SPRING RYE 
0) 13 14 146 220 221 148 315 325 
0) 21 6 129 325 85 218 419 103 
149 250 133 1,658 | 2,400 1,400 | 2,874 | 3,120] 1,708 
66 212 155 631 2,500 | 1,100 1,503 | “3,175 1,309 
224 483 294 |, 2,418 | 5,225 | 2,585. | 4,595 | 6,714 | 3,120 
1 1 1 25 19 14 39 25 18 
234 497 309 | 2,589 | 5,464 | 2,820 | 4,782 | 7,054 | 3,463 
ALL RYE 
9 13 14 146 220 221 148 315 325 
67 124 106 1274S lee 2a7rol 2,226 | 1,941] 4,182 | 2,960 
76 137 IAD fe UB ADL he ape! 2,447 | 2,089 | 4,497 |] 3,285 
38 115 46 555 1,950 750 990 | 2,516 908 
421 1,238 690 | 4,401 | 10,500 | 4,400 | 8,841 | 13,650 | 5,368 
180 612 325 |, -2;317 -| $9900} 25400 | 5,415, |) 12,573) 25.856 
639 1,965 1,061 7,218 | 22,300 | 73550 | 15,246 | 28,739 | 9,132 
1 1 1 25 19 14 39 25 18 
716 | 2,103 | 1,182 | 8,718 | 25,340 | 10,011 | 17,374 | 33,261 | 12,435 
PEAS 

23 16 15 Sle 272 2221 al O67 1,008 892 
29 30 25 489 650 391 toon 1,859 966 
52 46 40 804 922 613 | 2,404 | 2,947 1,858 
18 17 6 314 272 120 795 626 234 
7 2 2 109 35 44° 288 79 101 
23 15 6 286 207 85 711 528 298 
48 34 14 709 514 249 1,794 1233 633 
8 2 4 172 41 74 402 148 166 
108 32 58 | 1,685 | 1,477 936 | 4,600 | 4,328 | 2,657 
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14.— Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Provinces (Exclusive 
of Newfoundland), 1948 and 1949, with Five- Year Averages, 1943-47—continued 


Province 


New Brunswick.......... 
Central Canada— 
Quebeck. Wis kin acetates 
Ontariorren ee eee 


Totals, Central Canada.. 


British Columbia......... 
Totals 25. et oers 


Maritimes— 
Prince Edward Island... 

MBNoOvarScOtianasmicc sc. 
New Brunswick......... 


Totals, Maritimes....... 


Central Canada— 
MUeHCC Bess. oe ee 


Maritimes— 
Prince Edward Island... 
NOVAS COLA oe ate 


Totals, Maritimes....... 
Central Canada— 
Quebec ees st. oes oe 


Totals, Central Canada. . 


1 Less than 500 ac. 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value 
Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age 1948 1949 age 1948 1949 age 1948 1949 
1943-47 1943-47 1943-47 


’000 ac. | 000 ac. | ’000 ac. |’000 bu. |’000 bu. |’000 bu. | $’000 $000 $7000 


BEANS 
1 1 1 19 19 25 76 81 119 
13 12 10 198 209 156 711 940 705 
79 78 81 | 1,192} 1,402 | 1,578 | 3,774 | 5,762 | 5,239 
92 90 91 | 1,390] 1,611 | 1,784) 4,485 | 6,702 | 5,944 
1 1 1 aly! 11 7 44 53 32 
94 - 92 93 | 1,432 | 1,641 | 1,766 | 4,620 | 6,836 | 6,095 
SOYBEANS 
47 | 94 | 104 | 649 | 1,824 | 2,605 | 1,940 | 4,195 | 5, 887 
48 94 104 855 | 1,824 | 2,605 | 1,952 | 4,195 | 5,887 
BUCKWHEAT 
2 1 i 40 22 23 38 27 29 
2 1 1 44 27 28 46 40 39 
18 15 15 450 370 382 488 492 470 
22 17 17 534 419 433 572 559 538 
86 75 79 | 1,642 | 1,785] 1,596) 1,615 | 2,256} 1,915 
148 92 72 | 3,163 | 1,843 | 1,509 | 2,743 | 2,119 | 1,766 


56 63 69 | 2,077 | 2,650) 2,850} 1,412 |) 2,597 | 2,793 

6 6 6 159 198 239 137 202 248 
11 9 10 380 318 374 270 292 340 
73 78 85 | 2,616} 3,166 | 3,463 |} 1,819 | 3,091} 3,381 


268 299 312 | 6,685 | 9,209 | 8,112 | 5,516 | 10,406 | 9,490 


2 Small acreages of beans were grown in Alberta during the years 1943-46. 


The totals for Canada include this production, but data for Alberta are not shown in the table. 3 Soy- 
beans are currently grown only in Ontario but there were also small acreages in Manitoba and British 
Columbia in the years 1943-45. The totals include this production for Manitoba and British Columbia, 
but data for these provinces are not shown in the table. 
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14.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Provinces (Exclusive 
of Newfoundland), 1948 and 1949, with Five-Year Averages, 1943-47—continued 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value 
Province Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age 1948 1949 age 1948 1949 age 1948 1949 
1943-47 1943-47 1943-47 


*000 ac. | ’000 ac. | ’000 ac. |’000 bu. |’000 bu. |’000 bu. | $7000 | $7000 | $7000 
MIXED GRAINS—concluded 


Prairie Provinces— 


Manitobaek fc is.dees fos 30 13 17 839 373 448 548 313 349 
Saskatchewan........... 51 6 6 1,471 127 121 922 104 92 
va.al] SY2) os ieee ee en eae 47 42 44 1,252 1,061 690 714 796 511 
Totals, Prairie Provinces 128 61 67 3,562 1,561 1,259 2,184 1,213 952 
British Columbia......... 7 8 8 287 339 346 198 319 336 
Wotalsieicsiaskie 1,380 | 1,542 | 1,683 | 45,594 | 61,947 | 55,928 | 31,051 | 60,317 | 58,487 
FLAXSEED 
Gitiiiaityss 2 2b ae See ae 29 64 16 309 829 L9G a let 405 |po. 150 647 
Prairie Provinces— 
WWEANICOWA success hae care cis 314 960 134 | 3,108 | 9,040 1,100 | 10,747 | 34,533 | 3,850 
Saskatchewan........... 967 600 132 | 5,699 | 4,740 650 | 16,046 | 18,012 | 2,158 
PNUD Er Gir, cert ciinl crest 236 250 38) 1,613) |) 3,050 300 | 5,012 | 11,529 987 


MOtals. 305 fc <2 1,549 | 1,880 321 | 10,767 | 17,721 | 2,262 | 33,057 | 67,460 | 7,699 
SHELLED CORN 


Ontarionn seiee ws eo ee ce 213 242 250 9,002 | 12,120 | 13,100 | 10,165 | 15,998 | 16,244 
MSRILODA met. coos tees 20 10 22 434 297 550 403 371 522 
Totals............ 230 252 272 | 9,436 | 12,417 | 13,650 | 10,568 | 16,369 | 16,766 
POTATOES 
000 000 000 
Maritimes— cwt. ewt. cwt. 
Prince Edward Island... 43 48 50 4,847 6,314 8,151 7,146 7,072 8,232 
INOW AS COLI x tatvarveter teres 23 21 vA 2,204 2,042 2,904 4,419 5,433 4,443 
New Brunswick......... 66 68 61 9,326 | 10,389 | 11,298 | 15,763 | 12,467 | 11,298 
Totals, Maritimes....... 132 RY 132] 16,377 | 19,475 | 22,353 | 27,328-} 24,972 | 23,973 
Central Canada— 
Quebec Wan soekh esis neat 158 155 160 | 11,460 | 14,989 | 12,800 | 22,605 | 24,282 | 19,840 
ONLATION Ass ek ok Pee hes 7 116 Jay 8,719 | 12,222 | 11,232 | 18,954 | 24,077 | 21,341 
Totals, Central Canada. 275 271 277 | 20,179 | 27,211 | 24,032 | 41,559 | 48,359 | 41,181 
Prairie Provinces— 
MGmITODA ES ce ov. tetecde ss 26 26 26 1,693 2,157 1,768 2,462 Sy ey! 3,448 
Saskatchewan........... 40 34 33 2,129 2,161 1,546 3,566 4,452 3,788 
Alberta.ca os obtains sets 27 23 25 1,974 2,029 1,473 3,642 4,281 4,301 
Totals, Prairie Provinces 93 83 84 | 5,796 | 6,347 | 4,787 | 9,670 | 12,270 | 11,537 
British Columbia od Sto 18 17 17 2,050 Qy220 2,346 4,729 6, 236 6, 803 


— ff | 


Wotals < 4027 5...<... 518 508 510 | 44,402 | 55,260 | 53,518 | 83,286 | 91,837 | 83,494 


—————————————rrrrrrrrrrrrnrnrrnrrrn nnn EERE 
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14.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Provinces (Exclusive 
of Newfoundland), 1948 and 1949, with Five-Year Averages, 1943-47—continued 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value 
Province Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age 1948 1949 age 1948 | 1949 age 1948 1949 
1943-47 1943-47 1943-47 
000 ac. | ’000 ac. | ’000 ac. |’000cwt.|’000cewt.|’000cwt.| $7000 | $’000 $000 
TURNIPS 
Maritimes— 
Prince Edward Island... 13 13 1SRlero. O495 on S44 a oy OO) 2,366 | 2,768 | 3,519 
INOValSCOblaase eee ete 12 10 9 3,035 2,458 2,402 3,084 2,827 2,594 
New Brunswick.......... 13 10 9 3,191 he Paks. 1,869 2,659 22225 2,018 
Totals, Maritimes....... 38 33 31 9,875 8,527 7,862 8,109 7,820 8,131 
Central Canada— 
Qiucbecwen ust erccien. 32 28 24 5, 207 4,166 3, 982 4,817 5, 208 4,898 
Ontario: wor. wee eee 58 52 49 | 12,026 9,757 7,418 7,528 8,586 8,160 
Totals, Central Canada 90 75 73 | 27,243" | 433923 | 3115 400 |) 12,345: 1357944 13.058 
British Columbia......... 2 2 2 484 Savi 320 571 643 640 
Totalss. fiancee 130 110 106 | 27,602 | 22,807 | 19,582 | 21,025 | 22,257 | 21,829 
HAY AND CLOVER 
000 000 000 
tons tons tons 
Maritimes— 
Prince Edward Island... 222 228 225 289 502 450 4,062 | 6,576 5,926 
INOS CORE ads eeaeceer 425 407 391 704 814 (044| 1119272 140822 it os4 
New Brunswick,........ 646 633 628 905 1,013 816 | 14,607 | 15,803 | 11,677 
Totals, Maritimes....... 1,293 1,268 1,244 1,898 2,329 1,970 | 29,861 | 36,461 | 28,937 
Central Canada— 
Quebectane or <cbe sees 4,142 | 4,032] 3,921 6,110 | 5,645 | 4,705 | 83,304 | 99,352 | 94,100 
Ontaniomccndene eee 3,023 3,026 | 2,951 5,586 | 5,750 | 38,689 | 64,897 | 82,800 | 72,304 
Totals, Central Canada..| 7,165 7,058 GaSe2ae le 69Gm 1 395 8,394 | 148,201 | 182,152 | 166,404 
Prairie Provinces— : 
Manitobayet. 1. ‘aegis 355 237 227 605 431 340 | 4,456 | 4,469 | 3,621 
Saskatchewan........... 333 302 283 500 443 331 4,600 6,025 4,449 
Alberta jw Se) eee 677 665 665 966 1,017 665 | 10,251 | 14,441 | 10,241 
Totals, Prairie Provinces.| 1,365 1,204 tesltZo 2,071 1,891 1,336 | 19,307 | 24,935) 18,317 
British Columbia.-.:..... 225 218 211 462 458 422 9,049 | 11,221 9,031 
Totals... 7), soeece ss 10,048 | 9,748 | 9,502 | 16,127 | 16,073 | 12,122 | 206,418 | 254,769 | 222,683 
ALFALFA 
Central Canada— 
Quéhbéeisewe esses: pi 86 106 164 165 191 2,469 3,300 4,689 
Ontarione ese mason wee 727 32 802 1, 867 1,823 1,428 | 22,429 | 29,168 | 31,416 
‘Totals, Central Canada.. 798 818 908 2,031 1,988 1,619 | 24,898 | 32,468 | 36,105 
Prairie Provinces— 
Manitoba ees coe eee 178 75 94 396 180 188 3,951 2,520 2,764 
Saskatchewan........... 118 124 149 205 RY) 218 2,515 4,002 3,782 
Alberta ents tome. 239 217 243 503 391 316 6, 286 6, 647 5, 878 


British Columbia......... 77 83 95 212 231 261 | 4,191 | 5,775 | 5,677 


Totals. 3.; 75h): 1,410 | 1,317 | 1,489 | 3,347 | 3,022 | 2,602 | 41,841 | 51,412 | 54,206 


1 Excludes small acreages grown in the Prairie Provinces for which current estimates are not available. 


‘ 
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14.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Provinces (Exclusive 
of Newfoundland), 1948 and 1949, with Five-Year Averages, 1943-47—concluded 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value 
Province Aver- Aver- Aver-. 
age 1948 1949 age 1948 1949 age 1948 1949 
1943-47 1943-47 1943-47 


’000 ac. | 000 ac. | 000 ac. |’000 tons|’000 tons|’000tons| $'000 $000 $000 
FODDER CORN 


Maritimes— 
Prince Edward Island... 1 1 if 10 12 10 66 96 80 
Mora OCOtin.. sk on. Shoal 1 1 1 0) 11 10 51 69 62 
New Brunswick......... 2 2 1 21 17 14 120 102 84 
Totals, Maritimes....... 4 4 3 40 40 34 237 267 226 
Central Canada— 
UOC rae Was at fonds tz 93 107 117 758 895 1,108 | 4,652} 6,265 | 9,019 
MODTIGEAO BOG. his few Na ons seetale 332 402 418 | 2,998 | 3,996} 4,180 | 11,078 | 21,099 | 24,244 
Totals, Central Canada.. 425 509 535 | 3,756 | 4,891 5,288 | 15,730 | 27,364 | 33,263 
Prairie Provinces— 
Manitopat.touine «oes 29 16 20 100 70 96 619 490 768 
Saskatchewan........... dt 7 4 19 15 9 136 208 124 
exientacs: Mec ce cel 6 1 1 33 2 3 200 13 21 
Totals, Prairie Provinces. 42 23 25 152 87 108 955 711 913 
British Columbia......... 4 3 4 46 33 46 301 297 368 
Totals: s7 45 539 567 | 3,994 | 5,051 | 5,476 | 17,223 | 28,639 | 34,770 
GRAIN HAY 
BRET GA ec coin ss Sapiens 816 800 700 | 1,218 1,120 840 | 7,109 | 11,200 | 10,080 
British Columbia......... 34 48 40 68 84 74 O97 ee taGsOnieels cot 
Totals ent te 850 848 740 | 1,286 | 1,204 914 | 8,036 | 12,880 | 11,301 


SUGAR BEETS 


(eon Alt BT pee 2 3 6 14 28 69 167 358 411 


Ontarioy Ae ysis. Sees os 17 18 30 esl 197 B30eleeb, O47 |e 258072) 4,680 
Totals, Central Canada.. 19 21 36 165 225 ADA |? 114 15 32195 | 5,041 
MANTLODO esos toca Frets ais 2 11 10 16 87 80 127 881°] 15153) 1,154 
PTD CEL aireisdics tats orereraitte ihe a2 29 29 32 350 324 328 | 4,158 | 4,854 | 3,279 
Wotalsi-an acc. 2 59 60 84 602 629 859 | 7,153 | 9,202 | 9,474 


1 Less than 500. 


15.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1947-49 


Norse.—Figures for years prior to 1947 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


Acreages Production 
Grain ——_——_—— ——__—_—__— 
1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 
7000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres "000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
ED Thee, oe RE RSE Be Zaranu 22,820 26,490 320,000 356, 000 337,000 
COSTE phy 3328 pao) en 7,898 7,535 7,339 194,000 224,000 190,000 
TON SN oie op, eishche eaters aeeTos 7,035 6,082 BOLT 131,000 142,000 109, 000 
Ree Re, ivonoets etsters oihe 3 1,072 1,965 1,061 11, 630 De OU 7,550 


JDO Ces Lama oe a ea 1,513 1,810 304 11,550 16, 830 2,050 
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Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 16 shows the stocks of Canadian grain 
on hand on July 31 for the years 1940-50, with averages for the five-year period 
1935-39, in both Canada and the United States, also the amounts held on farms 
in Canada at that date. Farm stocks are given for Canada and the Prairie Provinces 
separately, while an additional column indicates the amounts held in country 
elevators in the Prairie Provinces. ; 


16.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1940-50, with Five-Year Averages, 
1935-39 


Nore.—Figures for individual years prior to 1940 will be found in corresponding tables of previous 
editions of the Year Book. 


ae ae Z In : Pee Prairie Provinces 
otal in ota ommercia n Farms 
Me ended Canada and in Storage in In 
my United States Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 

bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 

rE eee, ie 9 ad © ee nat 7 ei ee 
WHEAT 
hs SA IY lh Ral Le el UA SA eh ee 
Av. 1935-39..... 101, 142,053 92,273,005 86, 848, 305 5,424, 700 4,328,000 18,075,723 
1 a ee 800,473,465 | 272,927,932 255, 641, 932 17, 286, 000 14, 250,000 57,659, 694 
LOA era eral 480,129,311 448, 337, 801 434, 383, 801 13,954,000 11,500,000 217,873,891 
OA ee yoo 423,752,337 404, 896,791 394, 450, 791 10, 446, 000 9,200,000 133, 406, 134 
1943 5 acm, i eather 594, 626,019 579,370, 626 389, 163, 626 190, 207,000 187,000,000 226, 185,096 
BUY, lace err eae 356,531,079 338, 137, 557 284, 266, 557 53,871,000 52, 850, 000 136, 729,502 
10Gb i ae acts 258,072,830 | 238,480,041 | 209,830,041 28, 650, 000 27,000, 000 62,050, 936 
OSG ee rey 73, 600, 209 73,466, 209 46, 263, 209 27,203,000 25,841,000 14,341,575 
LOG ne Wee tee: 86, 141, 289 86, 054, 623 60,066, 623 25,988,000 24, 487,000 17,134, 906 
1948 oar tae 77,710,410 77,675, 758 88,513,758 39,162,000 38,000, 000 14, 402,528 
mY: Et yas See peeps Pe 102,411,241 102,342,747 58,919,747 43,423,000 41,000,000 15,563,944 
TSSOP seme 113, 232,673 113 , 232, 673 100, 843, 673 12,389,000 11,000,000 - 25, 403, 880 
ei eS a oe Be as ee piel es en Deen ne SE 
OATS _ 

Pen wea es LS a ec a he a a ara se aN lee ee han oS 
Av. 1935-39..... 380, 700, 483 30, 682, 283 6, 229, 883 24, 452, 400 12,585, 600 1,361,855 
1940 eee a 46, 931,028 46,585,416 6,804, 416 39,781,000 23,214,000 1,962,724 
UY. li eee Hee Ra 41,563,379 41,252,114 4,150,114 37,102,000 20, 137,000 722,020 
| Garner 28,607,188 28, 607,188 4,434,188 24,173,000 11,952,000 1, 407, 606 
TAOS ees inet a Rea 149, 340,515 146, 871, 148 28,467,148 118, 404,000 102,000, 000 14, 706, 361 
iE RAS ee eae 108, 479, 383 107,745,201 38,322,201 69,423,000 61,830,000 13,705, 907 
Uy Gas a ee 98, 255, 162 94,749, 878 29,924, 878 64, 825,000 54,500, 000 5,460,089 
ED Scare, Sse meee 77,491,528 77,491,528 26, 404, 528 51,087,000 40,902,000 7,631, 949 
1ST pat. See 69, 483, 926 69,392,926 16, 826, 926 52,566,900 39,812,000 5,712,431 
1 aes ue CTIA 47,891,059 47,065,974 9,472,974 37,593,000 32,000,000 2,317, 843 
1940 RE ca nee, 60,506, 604 60,506, 604 12,143, 604 48,363,000 38,000,000 4,334, 163 
LOS ODER ces soe. 44,334, 631 44,334, 631 10, 755, 631 33,579, 000 26,000, 000 2,964, 967 
SU DN br sea aL Mts Orta Abies RN yr 

_ BARLEY . 
ee i ee a eee eee ee ee ee ee em 
Av. 1935-39..... 8,096, 869 7,827,168 4,182,808 3, 644, 360 2,500, 800 711, 449 
TOAD Ree eee: 12, 653,875 11,502,370 4,427,370 7,075,000 5,351,000 1,113, 229 
LOA ere 10,908,001 10, 425, 898 3,920, 898 6,505,000 4,895,000 767,478 
194 o re re tn 10, 821, 462 10, 821, 462 5,709, 462 5,112,000 4,194,000 924,577 
1043 ere eee 69,278,502 65,922,701 24,608,701 41,314,000 40,000,000 10, 350, 218 
Bh Opie Oe 5 45,949, 269 45,671,344 22, 292,344 23,379,000 22,825,000 7,534,783 
LOAD PR re oe 28,919,181 28,253,191 10,434,191 17,819,000 17,000,000 4,258,071 
TO46 2A ee tae 29,937,099 29, 832,559 15,948,559 13, 884, 000 13, 250,000 5,996,031 
LOA Tee cept, ene 28,764,387 28,764,387 12, 272,387 16, 492, 000 15, 453, 000 3,519, 955 
19485 A. oes 31,449, 460 31,153,555 13,780,555 17,373,000 17,000,000 2,220,313 
1940 ae ee 29, 669, 143 29,556,799 11,074, 799 18, 482,000 18,000,000 3,216,933 
1950BS Re 20,391,991 20,391,991 9,067,991 11,324, 000 11,000, 000 2,783 , 283 


eee SS 
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16.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1940-50, with Five- Year Averages, 


1935-39—concluded 
i In < Prairie Provinces 
er ET ed es - 
July 31— United States} Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 
bu bu bu. bu bu bu 
RYE 
Av. 1935-39..... 2,236,368 1,940,370 1,763,390 176,980 149,000 373,309 
CORO Aercis- ect 5,351, 661 2,045, 636 1, 426, 636 619, 000 545,000 556, 708 
ORE BOT clon tae Sak 4,919,122 1,859, 871 1,399,871 460,000 399,000 399,395 
OEM ai. eee ice 3,353, 203 2,024, 203 1,821, 203 203 , 000 145,000 348,020 
HSS RAR co .c'ls Sco te 15, 267,755 14,399, 369 8,313,369 6,086, 000 6,000,000 3,993,573 
FOSS SS? c's Moe 5,594, 285 4,384,155 3,340, 155 ‘-1,044, 000 1,000,000 566,590 
LLG ey ame epee reaearnere 2,023,933 2,023,933 1,518,933 505,000 465,000 123,595 
ORG ae Sas 2th voles 768, 149 768, 149 515,149 253, 000 215,000 269, 878 
jE Ef re pes aes 755,163 732, 163 452,163 280,000 212,000 132,217 
DA fee oases rus 903,746 903,746 . 627,746 276,000 275,000 . 482,289 
JAY Ue ig Sele reas 11,917,893 11,189, 867 7,002, 867 4,187,000 4,100,000 1,714,200 
TO50O Shc. 55s 6, 606, 262 5,549, 702 4,418, 702 1,131,000 1,100,000 846,317 
FLAXSEED 

Av. 1935-39. .... 277,016 277,016 271,356 5,660 5,000 64,481 
1 S| UR Re ed eg 583 , 307 583, 307 556, 507 26,800 26, 500 198, 684 
MIQUEL, eke Sire si5 aho.s.0 620,313 620,313 605,313 15,000 14,000 109, 667 
[EC DARE Spee one 1,027,040 1,027,040 1,005,040 22,000 19,000 51,504 
AAO psec ois « oc ase 3,740,121 3,740,121 3,346, 121 394,000 385, 000 1, 228, 803 
DEY ks Se aes Pe 3, 648, 642 3, 648, 642 2,824, 642 824,000 814,000 280,819 
ROAD G Ae ee ee 2,932,111 2,932,111 eligi Ll 754,000 750,000 321, 182 
O20 ogre mctote.s oie 1,649,218 1,649,218 1,006,218 643, 000 635,000 66, 880 
Wek VON aed Seas 796,918 796,918 355,918 441,000 436,000 88,474: 
TRUE a ae ie eee aed 3,371, 226 Biray fl wera 8} 3,076, 226 295,000 295,000 604, 432 
O40 ie ata seis ob <0 10, 692,153 10,692,153 10,501, 153 191,000 191,000 122,586 
NOSOR. 0 Secles, 320 4,475, 875 4,475, 875 4,368,875 107,000 105,000 39,549 


Subsection 4.—Live Stock 
Figures of total live stock in Canada and live stock on farms, as reported at 
the three latest censuses, are given in Table 17. 


17.—Total Live Stock and Live Stock on Farms, Censuses of 1921, 1931 and 1941 


1921 1931 1941 
Live Stock | S| 
Total On Farms Total On Farms Total On Farms 
No No No No. No No 
ETOUR CS rier rctitcre ae dace ereels 3,610,494 | 3,451,752 | 3,215,431 |} 3,118,909 | 2,845,008 | 2,788,795 
PU CALI OL SO, chee atrnice bales 8,519,484 | 8,369,489 | 8,099,883 | 7,973,031 8,653,045 | 8,517,007 
ETT RGCOWS ons tsci sees <6 ows 8,818,6641| 3,222,6441| $8,685,1141| 38,523,0011) $,707,1632| 3,686,0252 
Other cattles sc ee 5, 200, 820 6,146, 845 4,614, 769 4,450,080 4,945, 882 4,890,982 
Set he SR SRE eS a are 3,203,966 | 3,200,467 | 3,627,116 | 3,627,116 | 2,839,948 | 2,839,948 
ORANG Mater ota ths totais teas 3,404,730 | 3,324,291 4,774,828 | 4,699,831 6,174,309 | 6,081,389 
1 Cows in milk or in calf. 2 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept mainly for milk. 


Annual estimates, based on census data, are compiled for numbers of animals 
on farms. The indexes in Table 18 are the estimates of live stock for the respective 
years expressed as percentages of the numbers on farms during the period 1935 
to 1939. Table 19 gives the estimates by provinces for 1945-49 and Table 20 the 
average values per head of farm live stock in the same years. 
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18.—Index Numbers of Live Stock on Farms, 1940-49 
(Average 1935-39 =100) 
Notse.—Comparable figures for 1906-36 are given at pp. 211-212 of the 1945 Year Book and for 1937-39 


at p. 365 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Year Horses ae 
TOAD ee Ae eee ene 98-1 96-5 
LOA et icd then RECO Ter: 98-4 95-9 
(10:2 ceaa caspian moat area tie yer aie 99-4 97-4 
NOAS IR is Peete elena eee? 98-0 100-4 
TOAGS ACCES cee Altes eee ernes 96-6 103-9 
TOA BR Sind siete ORO oan 91-2 105-8 
OA GAM ere orcs 2 men eet ere: 77-7 98-2 
VGA ete aiccss £ Sen cee 71-7 97-8 
NOAS STR eee ccs Se eh es 67-2 97-9 
TGAG at mae ccc eee elo 63-4 95-8 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Other All 

Cattle Cattle 
95-8 96-1 
99-1 97-7 
106-6 102-6 
118-9 110-9 
130-0 118-7 
137-0 123-4 
120-6 110-9 
122-0 111-5 
117-0r 108-75 
110-6 104-2 


Sheep : 
and Lambs| Swine 
93-6 152-4 
92-1 154-4 
103-7 180-9 
112-2 206-9 
120-9 196-5 
117-5 153-0 
95-4 124-7 
87-8 139-0 
72-9r 113-3 
67-3 131-1 


The numbers of cattle, horses and sheep on farms showed further reduction 
in 1949. Estimates for that year place sheep numbers lower than any previous 


estimate or enumeration since Confederation. 


from 1948 and milk cows by 2 p.e. 


Nova Scotia had fewer cattle. 


Cattle as a whole decreased 4 p.c. 
All provinces except Prince Edward Island and 
The increase in the spring of 1949 of pigs was 20 p.c. 


larger than that of 1948 and as a result the number of swine on farms was 16 p.c. 
higher with increases in all provinces, except British Columbia. 


19.—Live Stock on Farms, by Provinces, at June 1, 1945-49 


Notr.—Figures for years prior to 1945 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous editions of 


the Year Book. 


Provinceand Item | 1945 | 1946 
7000 | ’000 
P. E. Island— 
Horsest age, 27 25 
Milk cows....... 47 46 
Other cattle..... 59 56 
Sheep wen fa. tae 60 55 
Swanesaeee nee 60 64 
Nova Scotia— 
[ELOTSES. 2c: an aaer: 35 34 
Milk cows....... 109 103 
Other cattle..... 117 115 
Ee esscce eee 160 154 
Shanes fd onan 59 49 
New Brunswick— 
Horses eee 46 45 
Milk cows....... 119 116 
Other cattle..... 107 102 
sheep es. o.saate 114 104 
Swinens....0- sere 82 78 
Quebec— 
IELORSES et. he eos 314 318 
Milk COWS).ca-. - 1,104] 1,098 
Other cattle..... 908 874 
Sheep seaier ses! 649 595, 
Sine eee ee be 844 868 
Ontario— 
oOrsestnien 492 467 
Milk cows....... 1,253) 1,250 
Other cattle..... 1,655) 1,618 
Sheen wes 724 701 
Swille tos ne ot 1,979} 2,013 


1947 | 1948 
000 | ’000 
24 23 
43 42 
52 52 
49 43 
69 62 
33 32 
98 95 
105 97 
138} 131 
60 48 
43 42 
111 103 
98 94 
95 79 
92 63 
317} 314 
1,121} 1,130 
913) 886 
572} 475 
1,061 975 
451} 423° 
1,253) 1,261 
1, 622/1, 609° 
667| 571° 
2,245| 1,769 


1949 


"000 
23 


2,193 


Province and Item} 1945 


Manitoba— 


Horses 


Horses 


Horses 


Horses 


Horses 


a ee 


eis (eve aie 


"000 


264 
366 
658 
288 
457 


783 


1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 

000 | 000 | 7000 | ’0G0 
215] 195| 179] 164 
277| 267] 262] 244 
523] 512| 462| 437 
206] 181] 141| 131 
308} 347] 257| 308 
570| 505} 463| 434 
399] 393} 387] 360 

1,100] 1,118] 1,050] 894 
335| 285} 253/234 
523| 558} 396] 459 - 
469| 411] 377] 349 
326] 316] 327| 315 

1,272] 1,338] 1,257] 1,150 
667| 614] 449] 442 
940] 964 834] 847 
B71 BaP ol eee 
96} 95} 94] 94 
294) 263] 268] 254 
125] 106/ 105] 93 
67) 77) -8Ol FBS 


2,200) 2,032}1,904*) 1,7961 
3,711} 3,697} 3,701} 3,620! 
5,954] 6,021/5,775"| 5,4611 
2,942} 2,707/2, 247 "| 2,075! 
4,910} 5,473] 4,463) 5,163! 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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20.—Average Values per Head of Farm Live Stock, by Provinces, 1945-49 


Nors.—Figures for years prior to 1945 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous editions of 
the Year Book. 


Provinceand Item | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 ||Provinceand Item| 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 


—_—— |§ ——_ | —— | | | TT Lf Le | Le 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
P. EK. Island— Manitoba— 
PlOrsesilw soe 115 114 ~}109 _|104 105 iorses# } 2s 53 53 59 58 59 
All cattle. .c2 Ly eae 355 72 83° | «96 All cattle....... 64 66 77 90 4112 
Milk cows..... 85 96 NO VBA NA? Milk cows....} 87 92 108 {123 158 
Other cattle...} 35 39 42 49 (| 87 Other cattle..| 51 62 1361 71 87 
heen entrees 9-20] 10-20} 11-30] 13-70] 14-80] Sheep.......... 8-00]. 8-80] 10-20} 11-50) 13-90 
SO WATO sachs aki stoees 21-60} 25-50) 27-50] 33-20] 35-90] Swine.......... 19-00} 19-10] 22-50} 28-80] 31-50 
Nova Scotia— Saskatchewan— 
IFLOLSOB cx saeree oe 144 153 153 139 133 ILORSES yn: raoree 40 42 45 46 45 
Aliecattletns...c. 58 Til 82 94 94 All eattle....... 62 66 75 90 =(}111 
Milk cows..... 83 99 {115 131 128 - Milk cows....| 87 94 |106 {123 |156 
Other cattle...| 36 AY 61 57 61 Other cattle. .| 68 55 64 78 94 
Sheepeeisssce ue 9-90} 8-90} 9-40] 10-90} 10-60] Sheep.......... 7-70| 8-20} 9-80] 11-30} 13-40 
SWiINOsa eas one 20-30] 25-70} 27-20] 28-40] 31-10] Swine.......... 18-60) 18-60} 21-40} 28-20] 30-20 
New Brunswick— Alberta— 
Horses =)..5. 24 142 146 128 127 120 Horses annie 41 45 48 50 49 
All cattle... .... 55 63 74 87 93 All cattle....... 63 67 76 92 112 
Milk cows..... 77 89 102 121 127 Milk cows....| 89 96 108 129 159 
Other cattle...| 30 8h 43 50 67: Other cattle. .| 56 59 69 83 99 
Neepawa 8-30} 9-10] 9-40) 10-70} 11-40] Sheep.......... 8-60} 8-70} 9-90} 11-50) 12-50 
SWAN ste ei tele: 20°30} 23-10) 27-10} 31-10} 32-60] Swine.......... 18-90] 19-50] 22-80} 28-00) 32-60 
Quebec— Br. Columbia— 
ELOPSeSatasiwe ook 134 134 131 125 120 Florsese. 1 shee. 96 100 98 {102 98 
All cattle: o...*. 70 81 82 93 105 All cattle....... 64 67 78 92 {103 
Milk cows..... 95 111 112 125 140 Milk cows.:..} 91 94 109 125 187 
Other cattle...| 39 48 44 58 61 Other cattle:.| 56 59 67 81 90 
hee pe yaw . 9-50} 10-60} 11-60} 12-10) 15-00) Sheep.......... 10-70] 11-50] 12-40} 14-10) 16-80 
SWINGS eer aes 18-60) 24-00} 25-80} 30-30] 33-50)| Swine.......... 19-20) 20-10} 24-70) 27-80) 33-50 . 
Ontario— Totals— : 
VOISGsce © sas ye 95 98 99 95 91 Orsesaeeeme. 69 75 78 Ti (ie! 
All eattle........ 79 90 93 113 125 All cattle... ...- 68 76 82 98  |1131 
Milk cows..... 114 128 181 157 174 Milk cows....| 98 111 117 136 1561 
Other cattle...| 53 60 64 79 8&8 Other cattle. .| 61 56 61 74 851 
Sheep: 4. te fon on. 11-80] 12-20] 13-00} 15-60] 16-60] Sheep.......... 9-40] 10-00} 11-10) 12-70/14-501 
DS Wilen nth cs osc: 22-70| 25-40] 25-40] 34-90] 37-30) Swine.......... 20-10} 22-80} 24-50) 31-40/34-50! 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Under the Meat and Canned Goods Act, establishments such as abattoirs 
and meat-packing plants that prepare meat products for export are subject to 
inspection. Local wholesale butchering and such slaughterings as. are carried out 
by retail butchers and by farmers for their own use are not included in Table 20, 
Actually, the slaughtering and *meat-packing industry" has} been concentrated into 
a comparatively small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency 
and utilization of products. ‘Thus the above figures are fairly inclusive. The 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry. is dealt, with -in its.proper relation to all 

other manufacturing enterprises in Chapter XVII. Ona gross value basis it normally 
ranks among the three largest manufacturing industries in Canada but it owes its 
importance to the value of raw products obtained from the farmer and rancher rather 
than to the value added by the manufacturing Seip , 
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21.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments, 1934-48, and 
by Months, 1949 


Year 
Year Cattle | Calves | Sheep Hogs and Cattle | Calves | Sheep Hogs 
Month 
No No No No. fale oO No No No 
es 

it es 804,290} 542,842} 854,222/2,871,980) January..... 112,360 24,587 31,058) 324,712 
DGD sch ehs eared 789,711} 586,851} 861,228/2, 805,825] February... 91,281 24,457) .24,513) 275,974 
HUSO. oSoadere 920,229; 602,616] 830,975/3,562,534] March...... 107,781 62,147 28,982} 349,479 
BOS TIME e ienie le 923,961} 702,405) 821,758/3,802,141} April....... 97,535 95, 437 12,299} 339,651 
ADOBE ees 859,260} 676,579} 801,679/3,137,203]) May........ 102,585 95, 684 10,451) 313,637 
LUSO Rs. s.cc0 ss: 873,660} 679,117) 783,828/3,623,645] June........ 101, 810 79,063 19,769] 277,656 
1 a aa or 890,919} 703,918} 765,165/5, 457,083] July........ 115,552 72,592 39,894] 223,248 
2) ee ae 1,003,691] 727,829] 828,603]/6, 280,345] August..... 128,591 72, 802 84,151] 242,512 
EOS 970,415} 666,672] 825,368/6, 196,850] September .} 145,220 73,352] 125,882] 274,735 
WURS* choke oes 1,021,054] 594,087] 889,317|7,168,525] October....} 155,609 67,970} 181,334} 418,085 
En See 1,354,121] 661,245) 959,169/8,766,417! November..| 168,502 62,892 88,094] 537,758 
TORO eae ee 1,891,024) 787,626)1,185,161]5,681,629]| December..} 112,663 35, 294 33,246] 521,162 
HURO Gc uae vite 1,668,441] 752,343)1, 213, 235/4, 252,591 

HOST. coed. Bee 1,291,759} 665,311) 900,766/4, 452,816 

GOR Perse 1,489,883| 787,410! 768,94314,487,6491 Totals.....|1,439,489| 766,277 629,673|4,098,609 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Wool.—Wool production in Canada in 1949 (not including Newfoundland) 
was 17-5 p.c. below that in 1948 and only 50 p.c. as much as in 1945, the peak pro- 
duction year. The 1935-39 average was 16,022,000 lb. and the 1949 production 
9,835,000 lb. The lower shorn-wool production in 1949 was largely due to a decrease 
in the stock sheep population from 1,181,000 at June 1, 1948, to 1,066,000 at June 1, 
1949. Average fleece weight in 1948 was 7-4 lb., compared with 7-2 lb. in 1949. 
The reduction in wool pulled from domestic skins amounted to about 40 p.c., and, 
while part of this decline was accounted for by an 18 p.c. decrease in inspected 
_ slaughterings of sheep and lambs, an increase in the special processing of skins may 
also have been a contributing factor. 


Exports of wool in 1949 were down by about 1,000,000 Ib. and imports by over 
24,000,000 lb. Thus, assuming there was no change in stocks, the domestic dis- 
appearance of wool was lower by 25 p.c. in 1949 than in 1948. 


Though the weighted farm price of shorn wool for Canada as a whole rose from 
28-9 cents per lb. in 1948 to 29-4 cents per lb. in 1949, farm cash income from the 
sale of the smaller crop of shorn wool declined from $2,141,000 in 1948 to $1,988,000 
in 1949, 


22.—Estimated Production, Exports, Imports and Apparent Consumption 
of Wool, 1941-49 
Nots.—All estimates are on a‘ greasy’ basis. Comparable statistics of production for the years 1920-29 
- given at A 219 of the 1939 Year Book, for 1930-36 at p. 214 of the 1945 edition and for 1937-40 at p. 368 of 
the 1948-49 edition. 


Shorn 
a Total Apparent 
Year Yield Total Price Total Pulled Pro- Exports | Imports Con- 
per Yield per Value duction sumption 
Fleece | Shorn | Pound Shorn 
lb. ’000 Ib. cts. $ 7000 lb. | ’000 lb. | ’0001b. | ’0001b. | ’000 lb. 
TREN Bee eT 7°5 146300 22-1 2,571,000 3,624 15, 254 3,025 93,070 105, 299 
19498 5.2 3 7°7 12,867 | 25-5 3, 283,000 3,610 16,477 384 | 114,428 130,521 
1943.3... 7°5 13,929 | 27-0 3,761,000 3,889 17,818 2,316 | 104,364 119, 866 
19446055 5, 7-5 15,128 | 27-1 4,106,000 4,151 19,279 15,520 52,690 56, 449 
1945.00... 7-6 14,513 | ‘27-7 4,015,000 5,113 19, 626 11,927 59,506 67, 205 
1946.0... 7°5 11,457 | 28-0 3, 208,000 5, 290 16,747 6,409 | 100,042 110,380 
1947.00... 7:4 10,176 | 28-2 2,865,000 3,914 14,090 5,103: 79,895 88, 882 
LL ae 7-2 8,423 | 28-9 2,437,000 3,492 11,915 4,929 95,181 102, 167 
1949...... 7°4 7,759 | 29-4 2,280,000 2,076 9,835 3,920 70,720 76, 635 


ea 
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Subsection 5.—Dairying 


Milk Production.—Total milk production has not varied significantly since 
1940, but the increase in population and in consumer-spending power has resulted 
in a slight change in the milk-utilization pattern. The quantity used for factory 
production in 1949 was 10 p.c. less than in 1944 and fluid trade requirements 
increased 4.p.c. The production of butter and concentrated milk products was 
lower in 1949 than in 1948, but the output of cheese was considerably higher. 


The upward trend in prices of dairy products was reflected in a steady advance 
in farm values of milk production from 1939 to 1948. Though lower prices in 1949 
resulted in a decrease in the gross value of milk of about 10 p.c. as compared with 
1948, the 1949 figure was still more than three times the average for the period 
1935-39. 


23.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Provinces, 1947-49, with Totals for 
1944-49 


Norts.—Figures for years prior to 1947 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous editions of 
the Year Book. Figures for 1948 have been revised since the publication of the 1950 Year Book; those for 
1949 are subject to revision. 


~ Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used aria 
é —_-->--———— >_> | Total Milk 
Province and Year On In Fluid Farm-Home] Fed on Production 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
000 Ib. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 000 Ib. 
Prince Edward Island. . 1947 12,570 94, 881 21,798 26,279 7, 402 162, 980 
1948 15, 288 1145735 21,603 25,340 8,583 185,549 
1949 14,210 121,893 Pah WA 24,130 9,791 191,195 
Nova Scotia OP ANS Nos 1947 63,397 185, 676 131,917 48,692 13,006 442, 688 
1948 68,551 170, 942 127,461 48,000 14,110 429,064 
1949 64,381 | ° 184,307 128,116 49,150 16, 820 442,774 
New Brunswick....... 1947 112,181 180, 266 80,798 66,116 14, 247 453, 608 
1948 124, 622 192,912 Ul DAsye 58, 960 11,530 465,276 
1949 99, 435 203, 882 80, 266 58,770 15,540 457, 893 
Quebeo! 5. 1947 190,632 | 2,810,587 1,333,370 368,533 165,324 || 4,868,446 


1948 234,025 | 2,754,975 | 1,286,069 337,000 163, 700 4,775,769 
1949 191,452 | 2,759,987 | 1,303,797 358, 200 223,500 4,836, 936 


Ontanio.t':tsr2 hay at 1947 193,419 | 3,347,653 | 1,610,397 507, 285 206, 741 5, 865, 495 
1948 233,203 | 3,118,668 |. 1,552,820 487,900 180, 100 5,572, 691 
1949 175,075 | 3,212,589 | 1,569,465 523, 200 196, 800 5,677,129 


DManitobasc. tcc. nt ae 1947 141,016 677,535 197,032 142,515 74,528 1, 232, 626 
1948 158, 192 648,330 190,998 132, 200 63, 630 1,193,350 
1949 141,769 622, 800 194, 186 129, 900 73,160 1,161,815 
Saskatchewan......... 1947 348, 780 874, 679 185, 400 322,026 155, 680 1,886,565 


1948 375, 959 823,505 180,521 285, 800 136,700 1,802, 485 
1949 325,329 775, 604 179, 658 298, 600 123, 400 1,702,591 


ADORE Ease o's sais wa ote 0.2 1947 225,046 840, 295 277, 385 204, 215 153, 352 1,700, 293 
1948 232, 862 846, 528 267,812 180,300 145,100 1,672,602 
1949 204, 805 848, 787 279,592 178,000 155,700 1,666, 884 


British Columbia...... 1947 40,195 199, 246 324, 442 37, 262 26,942 628,087 
1948 37, 888 212,217 320,381 38, 660 24, 430 633,576 

1949 29, 887 227,978 327,502 39, 700 26,580 651, 647 

Totals. ..:...5... 1944 | 1,286,153 | 9,916,519 | 3,912,476 | 1,717,191 791,699 || 17,624,638 


1945 | 1,256,709 | 9,851,624"| 4,007,858 | 1,716,296 796,123 || 17,628,610" 
1946 | 1,278,736 | 8,871,785 | 4,254,000 | 1,740,072 810,960 || 16,955,553 
1947 | 1,827,286 | 9,210,818 | 4,162,539 | 1,722,923 817,272 || 17,240,788 
1948 | 1,480,590 | 8,882,812 | 4,024,917 | 1,594,160 747,883 || 16,730,362 
19491) 1,246,343 | 8,957,827 | 4,083,753 | 1,659,650 841,291 || 16,788,864 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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24._Farm Values of Milk Production, by Provinces, 1947-49, with Totals for 
1944-49 


Norse.—Figures for years prior to 1947 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
Year Book. Figures for 1948 have been revised since the publication of the 1950 Year Book; those for 
1949 are subject to revision. 


Value of Milk Value of 
Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used pyelus a 
: J} Total Mil 
Province and Year On In Fluid Farm-Home| Fed on Production! 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms! 
$’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Prince Edward Island. .1947 268 1,897 640 604 417 3,826 
1948 430 3,018 709 755 597 5,509 
1949 371 2130 743 630 680 5, 160 
INGV SCOLIAo.0nE we ols "1947 1,435 3,714 4,353 1,100 860 11, 462 
1948 1,983 4,620 4,717 {2500 1,045 13,920 
1949 1,630 4,247 5,150 1,366 1,158 Soon 
New Brunswick....... 1947 2,461 3,610 2,674 1,488 1,041 11,274 
1948 3,691 5,033 3,032 1,881 1,197 14, 834 
1949 2,584 4,393 3,141 1,557 1,188 12, 863 
Quehecsctereaeer cies sui 1947 4,176 57,396 41,819 8, 403 9,063 1205857 
1948 6, 811 73, 861 46, 985 9,975 10,417 148,049 
1949 4,928 63, 494 46, 954 9,170 10,958 135,504 
Ontarior-22. cee Reo oc 1947 4,358 70,343 52,165 11,414 9,111 147,391 
1948 6, 830 83, 368 56, 554 13,759 9,126 169, 637 
1949 4,633 73,355 54, 352 12,504 8,574 153,418 
Manitobane . 3%. 268% ase. 1947 2,946 12, 865 5, 605 2,993 2,841 27,250 
1948 4,322 15; 725 6,527 3,543 3, 838 33,955 
1949 3,590 12,741 6, 299 2,988 3,100 29,323 
Saskatchewan......... 1947 7,066 16,418 5,00) 6, 891 5,902 41,632 
. 1948 9,989 19, 934 5,965 7, 659 7,000 50; 547 
1949 7,697 15,911 5,760 6, 898 5, 886 42,152 
PMU SESS Hei Ae eB et Cae 1947 4,628 16,005 7,942 4,595 5,932 39, 102 
1948 6, 167 20,610 9,415 4,922 6,772 47, 886 
1949 4,843 17,891 9,691 4,254 6, 423 43,102 
British Columbia...... 1947 879 4,548 10, 856 905 920 18,108 
1948 1,032 6, 234 12,542 et 876 21,805 
1949 723 6,076 135275 1,060 854 — 21,988 
Totals senses, . ts. 1944 19,770 165,460 98,109 29,608 28, 823 341,110 
1945 18,915 163, 268° 102,981 30,689 29,805 345, 646 
1946 21,306 163,407 118,624 34,513 30,526 368,376 
1947 28,217 186,796 131,409 38,393 36,087 420, 902 
1948 41,255 232,403 146, 446 45,170 40,868 506, 142 
19492 30,999 200,844 145,365 40,427 39, 426 457,061 


1 Includes values of skim milk, buttermilk and whey retained on farms—not included in the figures 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. 2 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Butter and Cheese Production.—During the years 1940-49, the total butter 
production fluctuated from a high of 369,000,000 Ib. in 1941 to a low of 326,000,000 lb. 
in 1946. The 1949 total of 332,000,000 lb. decreased 5 p.c. from 1948. 


The production of cheese reached a peak of 208,000,000 lb. in 1942, but the 
increased demand for other dairy products, such as butter, fluid milk and con- 
centrated products, caused a sharp decline in 1943 and a lower level of production 
generally in subsequent years. A low of 95,000,000 lb. was reached in 1948. 
However, the decline of butter prices in 1949 was responsible for an increase of 
24,000,000 lb. in cheese production for that year as compared with 1948, with the 
result that the Government was in a position by midsummer to complete its contract 
for the delivery of 50,000,000 lb. of cheese to the United Kingdom, 
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25.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Provinces, 1947-49, with Totals 
for 1944-49 


Norse.—Figures for years prior to 1947 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
Year Book. Figures for 1948 have been revised since the publication of the 1950 Year Book; those for 


1949 are subject to revision. 


Butter ~ Cheese 
Province and Year 
Creamery Dairy Total Factory! |Farm-made Total 
lb. lb. Ib lb. lb. Ibe 

Prince Edward Island..1947 | 3,657,000 536,000 | 4,193,000 664,000 1,000 665,000 
, 1948 4,472,000 652,000 5,124,000 709, 000 1,000 710,000 

1949 | 4,851,000 606,000 | 5,457,000 503,000 1,000 504, 000 

Novaiscotias...as-4... 1947 | 6,690,000 | 2,692,000 | 9,382,000 — 29,000 29,000 
1948 | 6,053,000 | 2,912,000 | 8,965,000 — 29,000 29,000 

1949 | 6,283,000 | 2,734,000 | 9,017,000 — 29,000 29,000 

New Brunswick........ 1947 | 6,913,000 | 4,786,000 | 11,699,000 743,000 4,000 747,000 
1948 7,329,000 5,317,000 | 12,646,000 757,000 4,000 761,000 

1949 | 7,644,000 | 4,242,000 | 11,886,000 835, 000 4,000 839,000 

QHebeCines «on eee, 1947 | 97,371,000 | 8,122,000 | 105,493,000 | 25,448,000 30,000 | 25,478,000 
1948 | 96,783,000 | 9,974,000 | 106,757,000 |} 16,479,000 30,000 16,509,000 

1949 | 92,597,000 | 8,157,000 } 100,754,000 |] 26,054,000 30,000 | 26,084,000 

OntariG..car ae via awe 1947 | 77,160,000 |} 8,181,000 | 85,341,000 |} 90,410,000 156,000 | 90,566,000 
1948 | 74,727,000 | 9,880,000 | 84,607,000 || 70,160,000 154,000 | 70,314,000 

1949 | 74,516,000 | 7,400,000 | 81,916,000 || 85,138,000 152,000 | 85,290,000 

Manitobaie.. os. seth eas ,1947 | 26,340,000 | 5,963,000 | 32,303,000 |) 3,543,000 117,000 3, 660,000 
1948 | 25,402,000 6,697,000 |} 32,099,000 2,569,000 115,000 2,684,000 

1949 | 24,431,000 | 5,997,000 | 30,428,000 || 1,829,000 113,000 1,942,000 
Saskatchewan.....,...1947 | 36,330,000 | 14,819,000 | 51,149,000 380,000 141,000 521,000 
1948 | 34,116,000 | 15,980,000 | 50,096,000 275,000 139,000 414,000 

1949 | 31,750,000 | 13,820,000 | 45,570,000 392,000 137,000 529,000 

Alberta: 6.3 eee 1947 | 82,052,000 | 9,499,000 |} 41,551,000 |} 3,110,000 223,000 3,333,000 
1948 | 32,421,000 9,834,000 | 42,255,000 2,568,000 220,000 2,788,000 

1949 | 31,996,000 | 8,638,000 | 40,634,000 |} 2,787,000 217,000 3,004,000 

British Columbia...... 1947 | 4,439,000 1,697,000 | 6,136,000 533,000 39,000 572,000 
1948 4,326,000 1,599,000 5,925,000 431,000 38,000 469,000 

1949 | 4,589,000 | 1,258,000 | 5,847,000 496,000 37,000 533, 000 

Motalst:-+ oecce. 1944 | 298,777,000 | 54,580,000 | 353,357,000 || 181,897,000 753,000 | 182,650,000 

1945 | 293,811,000 | 53,283,000 | 347,094,000 || 188,729,000 744,000 | 189,473,000 

1946 | 271,491,000 | 54,225,000 | 325,716,000 || 148,884,000 740,000 | 149,624,000 

1947 | 290,952,000 | 56,295,000 | 347,247,000 || 124,831,600 740,000 | 125,571,000 

1948 | 285,629,000 | 62,845,000 | 348,474,000 || 93,948,000 730,000 | 94,678,000 

19492) 278,657,000 | 52,852,000 | 331,509,000 || 118,034,000 720,000 | 118,754,000 


1 Factory-made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk. The latter, which 
amounted to 2,879,000 lb. in 1947, 4,923,000 lb. in 1948 and 4,247,000 lb. in 1949, was produced in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 2 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Production of Concentrated Milk Products.—Products manufactured 
in concentrated milk plants and creameries equipped with powder manufacturing 
facilities are classified as whole-milk products and milk by-products. Production 
of whole-milk products in 1949 decreased by 11-p.c. from the high of 307,000,000 Ib. 
in 1948, while concentrated milk by-products increased by 6 p.c. over 1948, con- 
tinuing the gains made each year since 1943. 
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26.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products, 1945-49 


Nors.—Figures for years prior to 1945 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
Year Book. Figures for 1948 have been revised since the publication of the 1950 Year Book; those for 
1949 are subject to revision. 


Product 1945 1946 1947 1948 19491 
000 Ib. 000 Ib. 000 lb. 7000 lb. ’000 Ib. 
Concentrated Whole-Milk Products— 
Hvaporated milks... hole tes. 200, 529 191,586 211,829 250,058 231,711 
Condensed smalloees 5 552 cc leil cles sscains ane 28, 582 31,026 29,357 35, 102 23,610 
Whole-milk powder.................02- 14, 851° 15, 468 15, 825 17,726 13,107 
Miscellaneous whole-milk products..... 1,743 2,729 2,22 4,539 5, 021s: 
Totals. Concentrated Whole-Milk 
WPOGUCUS. Se, 5.\om, coe sec col geese 245,705 240,809 259,733 307,425 273,449 
Concentrated Milk By-Products— 
@ondensed'skime milks erence 3,561 3,531 4,245 4,911 3,996 
Evaporated skim milk................ 2,373 3,195 4,273 6, 278 9,960 
PKim-mil ke powder. 0c. ee eats orks Sica al 42,580 54,503 64,021 63, 818 
Condensed buttermilk................. 2,549 2,500° 3,619 2,753 3,417 
Buttermilk powders..220.. clacton 3,641 3, 666 4,466 4, 883 5,388 
Casein De ore eh eTeiae ce sate Fibs ores eee Rats 3, 683 4,040 7,042 4,922 3,393 
Totals, Concentrated Milk By- 
PROGUCS Ss eee) acs ce akees 53,561 59,990 78,623 91,762 96,864 
Grand Totals.................. 299,266 300,799 338,356 399,187 370,313 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Includes lactose. 


Ice-Cream Production.—The output of ice cream in Canada in 1949 was 
lower by 2 p.c. than in 1948, but compared with 19389 there was an increase in 
production amounting to 173 p.c. On a per capita basis, the 1949 disappearance 
of ice cream amounted to 1-84 gal., or 32-1 Ib. expressed as milk. 


27.—Production of Ice Cream, by Provinces, 1945-49 


Notr.—Figures for years prior to 1945 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


Province 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949! 


—— | | | | 


’000 gal. 000 gal. 000 gal. ’000 gal. 000 gal. 


Prince Hdward Island. ........ 6... .0+0+++i00% 83 63 126 144 150 
Nova Solin AS cop BHO OE Seco DOO On Teor 1,057 915 1,350 1,520 1,538 
‘New Brunswick Pear ra eters ites skews ole bas, 2 creas 484 466 701 893 885 
Oe ec ae iene | St A 8 Pe ae ee ae 3,254 3,180 4,427 4,902 4,715 
GIDE. Gist. SIRT ERIKS Baths <ote Ag 6, 936 6, 874 9,912 10, 249 9,902 
OMIM COOG 2: Reine vo Stocrcch tne abbas 1,058 1,002 1,375 1,645 1,650 
RSE COWL 55 6 inn bts ain, paces Ss haup thes 800 768 1,346 1,470 1,556 
APE ae Ae ae ae eee 1,042 1,036 see ATL 7 1, 891° 1,946 
BPR RISE COLUM DIME od « ayeid UG » de jee doe ¢ 1,638 1,525 2,487 2,492 2,387 

ptt a Ae Bee 16,352 | 15,829 | 23,441 | 25,206 | 24,729 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products.—The estimated consumption 
of milk and cream, on a milk basis, amounted to 4,357,000,000 pt. in 1949, an 
increase of 95,000,000 pt. as compared with 1948 and of 503,000,000 pt. as compared 
with 1942. The average daily consumption per capita was 0-91 pt. in 1949, the 
same as in 1948. The combined consumption of milk and cream reached a peak of 
1-02 pt. in 1945 and 1946 when subsidies were in effect. 


The domestic disappearance of butter in 1949 (creamery, dairy and whey) 
was approximately 315,338,000 lb. as compared with 370,153,000 lb. in 1948 and 
336,671,000 Ib. in 1943. Per capita figures for these years were 23-43 lb., 28-73 lb. 


and 29-25 lb., respectively. 


DOMESTIC DISAPPEARANCE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 
IN TERMS OF WHOLE MILK 
I\9otO-49 
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The domestic disappearance of cheese (including other factory cheese made 
from whole milk and farm-made cheese) was approximately 58,740,000 Ib. in 1949, 
an average of 4-36 lb. per capita. This was a 13 p.c. increase over the previous 
year when the disappearance was 51,884,000 lb. or 4-03 lb. per capita. 


The domestic disappearance of concentrated whole-milk products decreased 
slightly, moving down to 16-48 lb. per capita in 1949 from 17-48 Ib. per capita in 
1948; milk by-products moved up to 5-10 lb. in 1949 from 4-387 lb. in 1948. 


Domestic disappearance of all dairy products represented the equivalent of 
approximately 1,083 lb. of milk per capita in 1949 compared with 1,212 lb. in 1948. 
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28.—Estimated Consumption of Milk and Cream (expressed as Milk), by Provinces, 
1947-49, with Totals for 1944-49 


Norte.—Figures for 1948 have been revised since the publication of the 1950 Year Book while those for 
1949 are subject to revision. 


Daily ; Daily 
Estimated Per Estimated Per 
Province and Year Consump- | Capita Province an d Year Consump- | Capita 
tion Consump- tion Consump- 
tion tion 
’000 pt. pt. 000 pt. pt. 
Prince Edward Island. .1947 36, 762 1-07 Saskatchewan......... 1947 389, 042 1-27 © 
1948 35, 887 1-05 1948 357 , 299 1-14 
1949 34, 624 1-01 1949 366, 564 1-17 
INOVa Scotia ectcs sk on 1947 136,939 0-60 Albertaxieec ese ce: 1947 366, 882 1-22 
1948 133,052 | 0-57 1948 341,146 1-10 
1949 134, 437 0-57 1949 348, 221 1-10 
New Brunswick........ 1947 112,008 0-62 British Columbia...... 1947 272,845 0-72 
' 1948 103,794 0°56 1948 270, 876 0-68 
1949 105,913 0°56 1949 277,036 0-68 
Ouehec es 1947 1, 288, 296 0-95 Totals...... courte es 1944 4,281,392 1-01 
1948 1, 228, 284 0:89 
1949 1, 258, 049 0-89 1945 4,344,123 1-02 
Ortariowere gers sees 1947 | 1,604,163 1-05 1946 | 4,547,637 1-02 
1948 1,545, 841 0-98 
1949 1,585,721 0:98 1947 4,465,570 0-97 
Mani tobata nic. ete ee 1947 258, 633 0-95 1948 4,262,270 0-91 
1948 246,100 0-89 : 
1949 246,714 0-87 19491) 4,357,279 0-91 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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29.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1944-49 


Nore.—All figures for 1948, and those for fluid milk and cream for 1945-48, have been revised since 
the publication of the 1950 Year Book; figures for 1949 are subject to revision. 


Year 


ese oee 


serene 


BUTTER 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Butter 

Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita |] appearance | Capita 

’000 Ib. lb. ’000 Ib. lb. ’000 lb. lb. 000 Ib. lb. 
299,405 | 25-86 | ° 54,574 4-71 2,745 0-24 356, 724 30-81 
292,970 | 25-05 53,348 4-56 2,734 0-23 349, 052 29-84 
259,149 | 21-13 54,277 4-42 2,505 0-20 315,931 25-75 
293,224 | 23-31 56, 298 4-47 2,269 0-18 351,791 27-96 
305,553-| 23-72 62, 852 4-88 1,748 0-13 370, 153 28-73 
260,034 | 19-32 52,854 3-93 2,450 0-18 315,338 23-43 

CHEESE 
Cheddar Other Farm-Made Total Cheese 

Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita] appearance | Capita |} appearance | Capita 

’000 Ib. Ib. 000 Ib. lb. ’000 lb. Ib. ’000 Ib. Ib. 
51, 889 4-48 2,349 0-20 753 0-07 54,991 4-75 
57,908 4-95 2,627 0-23 744 0-06 61,279 5-24 
47,785 3-89 4,147 0-34 740 0-06 52,672 4-29 
61,319 4-87 3,954 0-32 740 0-06 66, 013 5-25 
45,307 3-52 5, 847 0-45 730 0-06 51, 884 4-03 
61,525 3-83 6, 495 0-48 720 0-05 58,740 4-36 


ee eeee 


eee eee 


- CONCENTRATED WHOLE-MILK PRODUCTS 


Evaporated Condensed Powdered Total? 

Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita) appearance | Capita 
’000 Ib. lb. “ 7000 lb. lb. 000 Ib. - Ib. - ’000: lb. lb. 
130,949 | 11-31 10,251 | 0-89 13,394 1-16 155, 662 13-45 
147,020 | 12-57 Dole Os o7, 10,504 0-90 170, 582 14-58 
145,705 | 11-88 12, 208 1-00 9,949 0-81 170,586 13-91 
181,911 14-46 12,440 0-99 10, 567 0-84 207, 645 16-50 
198,431 15-40 13,309 1-03 8, 983 0-70 225, 255 17-48 


198,220 | 14-72 9,479 0-71 8, 446 0-63 221,164 16-43 


CONCENTRATED MILK BY-PRODUCTS 


Evaporated Condensed Powdered Total? ~ 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per |. Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita || appearance | Capita 
000 Ib. lb. 000 Ib. lb. ’000 Ib. lb. 000 Ib. lb. 
2,359 0-20 3,361 0-29 27,540 2-38 43,778 3-78 
2,424 0-21 3,638 0-31 31,914 2-73 47,421 4-05 
2,977 0-24 3,588 0-29 35, 657 2-91 52,449 4-28 
4,260 0-34 4,329 0-34 87,195 2-96 57,617 4-58 
6, 063 0:47 4,550 0-35 31,898 | ~ 2-48 56,279 4-37 
9,943 0-74 4,045 0-30 36, 812 2-73 68, 657 5-10 


For footnotes, see end of table, 405. 
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29.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1944-49—concluded 


FLUID MILK AND CREAM 


oe Milk Cream as Product Cream as Milk Total 

Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis-— Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita| appearance, | Capita || appearance | Capita 

000 lb. lb. 7000 Ib. lb. ’000 lb. lb. ’000 lb. lb. 
Ale) 0 Ce 4,631,749 | 400-08 212,316 | 18-34 880,545 | 76-06 5,512,294 | 476-14 
1G) Dae 4,839,462 | 413-74 |. 190,168 16-26 764, 456 65-35 5, 603,918 479-09 
UOEG ere ccc 5,089,858 | 414-92 193,972 15:81 776,594 63°31 5, 866, 452 478-23 
TY Gree eee 4,861,335 | 386-37 197,240 15-68 899, 251 71-47 5,760, 586 457 -84 
LEE tee 4,669,820 | 362-48 178,399 13-85 828,509 64-31 5,498,329 426-79 
19491... ok 4,788,617 | 355-71 181, 482 13-48 832,273 61-83 5, 620, 890 417-54 
go ee ee ee ee es 

ALL DAIRY PRODUCTS IN TERMS OF MILK 
Butter Cheese neat Total! 

Dis- Per Dis- Per - Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita] appearance | Capita 

’000 Ib. lb. 7000 lb. lb. 7000 lb. lb. 7000 lb. lb. 
1944....... 8,286,648 | 715-79 615,899 | 53-20 421,911 | 36-44 15,114,285 |1,305-54 
M94 cee st 8,114,231 | 693-70 682,648 58-36 438,636 37-50 15,073,103 |1,288-63 
1946....... 7,843,571 |, 598-64 586,767 47-83 436,445 35-58 14,459,431 |1,178-72 
1947, 02... 8,189,300 | 650-87 735,385 | 58-45 520,604 | 41-38 15,540,847 |1,235-16 
1948... 03. 8,631,729 | 670-01 577,988 44-86 - §48,087 42-54 15,620,377 |1,212-48 
19491,..... 7,330,966 | 544-57 654,363 | 48-61 535,636 | 39-79 14,578,498 |1,082-94 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Includes malted milk, cream powder, and sub-standard products 
of a variable fat content, items which do not appear separately in this table. 3 Includes milk by- 
products items not separately listed, namely, condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of milk 
sn ree 1944-49, powdered whey, 1948 and 1949. _ 4Includes ice cream and cottage cheese i in terms 

of mi 


Subsection 6.—Poultry and Eggs 


~ The number of poultry on farms in Canada on June 1, 1949, was almost the 
same as on the same date of 1948. Although hens and chickens showed a slight drop, 
turkeys, geese and ducks, all increased during the year. The values per head of all 
classes of poultry also increased, so that the total value of poultry on farms was 
greater than in 1948. 


The average number of laying hens on farms in 1949 was lower than in 1948 
and the rate of lay also decreased. As a consequence, egg production in 1949 
decreased by about 12 p.c. The average price of eggs per dozen was about 1:5 
cents lower in 1949 than in 1948. The lower production together with the population 
increase resulted in a per capita consumption of eggs amounting to 22-3 doz., 1-2 doz. 
less than in 1948. 


Farm production of all poultry meat was up 14 p.c. over 1948; fowl and chicken 
meat increased almost 13 p.c. and turkey meat 21 p.c. 
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30.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Provinces, as at June 1, 1947-49 


Nore.—Figures for years prior to 1947 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


aoa Turk G Ducks Total 
Dracncs an urkeys eese uc otals 
aul Vea Chickens 
No Value No Value No Value No Value No Value 

wat *000 $000 000 $000 000 $000 000 $000 000 $000 

1947. Peseta om tears imose 1,510 13 48 12 27 11 15 1,369 1,600 

194 BF ot octtree 957 1,077 13 62 12 34 11 18 993 1,191 

4940) See. ee ee 1,181 1,439 15 48 16 44 13 19 |} 1,225 1,550 
N.S.— 

TOA TR ee pee 25632) |) oy 218 35 115 0) 21 6 TallepeOS2h| Torco! 

OY Rtas. i esi 1,814 ea 43 184 8 De 5 8 1,870 2,426 

hoy) alan eek Seals 2 1,902 | 2,329 49 218 16 47 12 20 || 1,979 | 2,614 
N.B.— 

1947. Poy ee 1,829 | 2,227 32 103 11 27 ef 13 1,879 | 2,370 

OSG Be ori te 1,265 1,558 27 118 9 29 7 13 1,308 1,718 

194075." ineon 1,419 | 1,878 35 150 14 48 7 13 1,475°| 2,089 
Que.— 

TOAT Aerie een 13,513 | 18,100 4045 )-1,253 25 53 62 76 || 14,004 | 19,482 

LOGS Ae tant eee cee 10,605 | 15,067 316 1,147 16 44 57 100 || 10,994 | 16,358 

O94 OU eee hy oxe eee Dole Orodo 504 Wavlihs 20 54 52 SAS EL 2a 7e | etomaon 
Ont.— 

O47 nee ee 29,438 | 31,588 755 | 2,307 244 511 307 345 || 30,744 | 34,751 

104g. eee tick 24,450 | 26,315 530 2,038 170 433 245 316 |} 25,395 | 29, 102 

19495 Cece eeeen 23,700 | 28,756 600 | 2,130 180 494 240 354 || 24,720 | 31,734 
Man.— : 

SOY. fete hae B crac 7,619 | 6,752 448 | 1,112 7h 125 80 78 || 8,224 | 8,067 

1948.40. See 7,035 | 5,896 253 773 36 ah 36 41 || 7,360 | 6,781 

1 QAO eR re tec te 6,670 | 6,397 338 929 43 86 49 52 || 7,100 | 7,464 
Sask.— 

LOATH OER Sohne 12,780 | 10,741 6270 |e 6385 58 104 70 67-1) 13,535 | 12,547 

1948 CG ee 9,590 | 7,600 300 934 32 74 40 50 || 9,962 | 8,658 

EGA) tree 9,043 | 8,173 Oey | ope 29 64 53 627) 95522 1e5 9,028 
Alta.— 

OAT Mem Nccir mie: 10,055 | 8,091 677 | 1,684 94 148 90 93 || 10,916 | 10,016 

GAS Re titers ae 9, 833 7,768 437 1,033 77 138 53 56 || 10, 400 8,995 

OAD ieee ty es 9,751 | 8,500 D2 Smeal an 97 187 68 72 || 10,439 | 10,236, 
B.C.— ; 

OA Fanaieree eer (Halas |e tip Pehl soll (ts 496 8 18 13 La 4791 1G 5 bo" 

IQAS sees ae ae 4,129 4,790 147 §23 8 20 14 20 4,298 5, 353 

1949). hPa 3,814 4,721 225 858 9 24 24 33 4,072 5,635 
Totals— 

AK Sean Sane oe 83,914 | 87,451 | 3,166 | 8,753 538 | 1,634 646 769 || 88,264 | 97,947 

NOMS el eee 69,678 | 72,282 | 2,066 | 6,812 368 866 468 622 || 72,580 | 80,582 

1949 ee ie 69,031 | 78,709 | 2,686 | 8,812 424 | 1,048 518 709 || 72,659 | 89,278 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


$1.—Production, Utilization and Values of Farm EKggs, by Provinces, 1947-49 


Average Total 
Average Pro- % Net Used Value Value 
Province and Year Number | duction Eggs Sold on Per Sold 
of Layers | Per 100 Laid! Farms? | Dozen’ and 
Layers Used 
iat 000 No. 7000 doz. | ’000 doz. | ’000 doz. cts. $000 
5 OY eel aa 508 | 14,956 6, 288 5,352 924 33-6 2,107 
1O4S i: 88D. eee Ss Se 480 14,794 5,872 5,105 768 41-8 2,454 
SE IRC \ EN rarer acteten erence, Rs e a a 485 14, 354 5, 607 4,778 800 43-1 2,415 
N.S.— 
LOA TR es tere lS: Acted 836 15,617 10,796 8,172 2,637 39-2 4,236 
WAS Meret Uteecd cremate dost Ese 966 16, 259 12,977 9,850 oy L225 47-0 6,104 
O40 AE oie 3 Nae Sone 924 16,198 12,146 8,904 3,216 » 48-4 5,883 
N.B.— 
19ST aR ORS eee 603 15,427 7,696 5,678 2,048 39-5 3,050 
1 Ree DGS oka Bape 567 15,147 7,110 5,209 1,896 44-7 3,174 


MOED + tie baton Aaa caterer 554 14,942 6,786 4,937 1,850 49-1 3,332 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 407. 
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31.—Production, Utilization and Values of Farm Eggs, by Provinces, 1947-49—concluded 


Average : Total 
: Average Pro- Net Used Value Value 
Province and Year Number | duction Eggs Sold on Per Sold 
of Layers | Per 100 Laid! Farms? | Dozen3 and 
Layers Used 
Q *000 No. 000 doz. | ’000 doz. | 000 doz. cts. $’000 
ue.— 
LDA elerea & Anis aes eA a 4,979 14,912 61,274 46,596 14, 842 39-0 23, 952 
OSS on ee. Rae ate 4,777 15, 249 60,131 46, 186 13,758 47-6 28,507 
ITY ae eae eer a ne aS BE ON a 4,510 15,615 56,929 44,220 12,740 46-2 26, 295 
Ont.— ; 
Ye BESS SS) Aas Rerae ee 12,166 15,342 | 154,160 | 136,678 17,484 37-6 58,036 
NO Sco mere ert ter teres siscaerne 10, 661 16,064 | 141,331 | 125,459 15,951 45-3 64,108 
1S OS tel other. Se Rete Eerie 9,035 15,868 | 116,972 | 102,475 14,309 43-4 50, 765 
Man.— . 
OAT sa see tsrar sae. gate naeos 2,483 13,440 27,534 21,966 OnO0G. 32-8 9,015 
1 Fe eta tp 3 te tae AP ee 2,398 13,516 26,734 21,541 5,218 39-9 10, 683 
D4 ae coe Fcc tirnsists 8 cle BeOS 2,266 13,726 24,956 20,211 4,635 37-9 9,459 
Sask.— : 
EY pois he Ag ola Aly Cie Te ot baal 3, 844 12,346 39, 164 29,218 9,847 30-2 11,781 
OAS wicne Rae. Sataas veeen a hairs 3,417 12,925 36, 440 27,673 8,793 40-0 14,598 
Dt Ora San ores ucosietos oo 3,061 12, 838 31,930 24,352 7,543 35-1 11,201 
Alta.— 
ROAMENe: AEN See e aes he cao kle 3,416 13, 404 37,718 28,488 9, 230 31-0 11,702 
HOUR erm eae Sel ci ise eh 3,423 13, 265 37,380 29, 422 8,026 39-7 14, 855 
OY ey Oe oe Se oe Bate 3,145 13,537 34,309 26, 424 7,834 36-8 12,609 
B.C.— 
HAT Wy Fa as alr aa 2,142 16,415 29,066 25,981 2,971 39-4 11,419 
OAS eae MA Atop isbocs + sos 2,046 16,670 28,191 25,350 2,878 42-3 11,934 
LOY oe es Sena eRe at ae aed 1,806 16, 882 24, 853 22,382 2,456 46-5 11,567 
Totals— 
1 OF Vides Ota Sek SLO eae 30,977 14,612 | 373,696 | 308,129 65,540 36-2 135,298 
OES es creek ein site areas oO 28,735 15,019 | 356,166 | 295,795 60,413 43-9 156,417 
TE CBR Os een ae Renee Se 25,786 14,746 | 314,488 | 258,683 55,383 42-5 133,526 
1 Total laid less loss. This figure is not equal to ‘‘Sold’’ and ‘‘ Used on Farms”’ because of the carry- 
over on farms at beginning and end of the year. 2 Includes eggs used for hatching. 3 Average 
value at farms for all purposes. 4 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


32.—Domestic Disappearance of Poultry and Eggs, 1947-49 


Domestic : 
Farm Elsewhere Total Total : Capita 
Type and Year Production | Produced | Production Supply Ze Con- 
et sumption 
Borland Chickens 000 lb. 000 lb. 000 lb. 000 lb. 000 Ib. 000 lb. 
194 feces Wut al oe brent etre | 257,095 21,066 278,161 305,098 266, 367 21-17 
NOS Spree tere roti Mercere o Siac 209, 334 17,797 227 Aol 256, 308 203, 690 15-88 
OTOL REIN 5 Pee ea 0 vas ta 235,955 20, 241 256, 196 269, 605 233,071 17-66 
Turkeys— : 
1S I ie as a Pa ek ee a 37,551 1,809 39,360 45,575 38, 544 3-06 
AOA R) Reeth mores Wee LY 7 We). 33, 881 1,552 35, 433 41,490 36,395 2-84 
1 ge a a A Se A 41,029 1,999 43,028 46, 889 39,271 2-97 
Geese— | 
LIE ik te. Geena area eee 4,627 148 4,775 4, 883 4,785 0-38 
MO Ae Ne aoe ors Reta os vies 4,017 131 4,148 4,246 4,148 0-32 
EGAOM, Pears See ee ee, 3,877 124 4,003 4,046 3,858 0-29 
Ducks— 
IEE Re ae ee ae 2,116 82 2,198 PD ON lee 2,155 0-17 
1 ee ac ts BAe ce a 2,094 86 2,180 2,297 2,214 . 0-17 
MO AO Ee ee pestis Mice & ornueks, 5 3,368 ~ 117 3,485 3,743 3,578 Wore 
Totals, Poultry— 
Ee ircte Cate vind ty teen oaks $01,389 23,105 324,494 357,828 311,851 24-78 
1 [1 ke) oe eM nani i a i a 249,326 19,566 268,892 304,341 246,447 19-21 
I ha is HAM ne ee a a 284, 231 22,481 306,712 324, 283 279,778 21-19 
Totals, Eggs— 000 doz. 000 doz. 000 doz. -| ’000 doz. 000 doz. doz. 
LY oe Mego ee ares Nc 5 373,696 33,680 407,376 417,676 317, 2602 24-043 
OLSEN oe eS 356,166 32,413 388,579 402,872 311, 6422 23-503 
S490 ue es) Se 314,488 29,360 343,848 354,090 304,802? 22-303 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Includes hatching eggs. 3 Excludes hatching eggs. 
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Subsection 7.—Fruit 


Fruit growing is carried on to some extent in all provinces but the industry 
reaches commercial proportions only in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. In the other provinces, because of climatic con- 
ditions, tree fruits do not thrive and fruit growing is chiefly confined to berries, 
which can be protected artificially or by the snow during the severely cold winters. 
In the Prairie Provinces continuous effort is being made to develop apple varieties 
that will withstand the sub-zero temperatures common in that part of the country. 
This research has met with some success and such varieties as Dolgo, Osman, Rescue, 
Haralson and Heyer No. 12 have been established. Native berries play an important 
part in furnishing fresh fruit in areas where cultivated types are not grown. The 
most important of these is the blueberry which abounds in the more isolated areas 
of Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfoundland. Blueberries 
are the second most important fruit exported from Canada, being exceeded in volume 
and value only by apples: the principal market is the United States. Native straw- 
berries, raspberries and grapes are also found growing in abundance and in certain 
areas of the Maritime Provinces cranberries are harvested from native bogs. In the 
Prairie Provinces saskatoons are an important native berry. 


Pears.—The pear is one of the oldest of cultivated fruits. The Romans grew 
them hundreds of years before the Christian era and they were probably known 
and used centuries before any records were kept. The fruit reached the highest 
development with Belgian and French horticulturists and it is to these workers that 
we owe most commercial varieties. 


33.—Estimated Commercial Production and Shipping-Point Values of Fruit, 1946-48, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1940-44 


Aveee Hyerese 
| Value A : alue 
a ee Quantity} Weight | Value |per a a et as Quantity| Weight | Value |per eh 
fo) fe) 
Quantity Quantity 
7000. bu.} 000 1b. } $’000 $000 7000 bu.} ’0001b.] $’000 $000 
Apples— Cherries— 

Av. 1940-44...| 13,451 |605,295 | 14,452 1-07 Av. 1940-44... 277 | 13,840 1,410 5-09 
1946 2s 19,282 |867,690 | 27,196 1-41 19465 sa. 337 | 16,850 2S 6-27 
1947 15,619 |702,855 | 22,840 1-46 194 ee 299 | 14,950 2,128 7-12 
14S te 13,404 |603,180 | 22,631 1-69 1948 Nee 392 | 19,600 2, 863 7-30 

Pears— 000 qt. 
Av. 1940-44... 733 | 36,660 1,367 1-86 ||Strawberries— 
eae eat Poe bee Esterees (eat beet 
Sate 966 : ‘ . Wee +3 ; ‘ , 498 : 
1948...... 789 | 39,450 2,185 2-77 19475", 2a: 25,659 | 32,074 5,404 0-21 
1948) te 32,950 | 41,188 6, 821 0-21 
Elen and Raspberries— 
runes— 

Biv} 1940-44. |e" 5413") 205050 | --)SAbe! 22-13) aA ¥n LOAD Adore, | 20,108 Aes ee nora 
ei mano Ape en Ree rlberi yee rar 1947..... || 18°212 |.22°765 | 4'354.| 0-24 
(se 671 33,550 1, 889 2-89 1949. 15,657 j0195 571 | e802 79s Oo 

Peaches— Loganberri a tale 

Ay. 1940-44...| 1,452 | 72,580 | 2,978] 2-05 | A °oi0a, | 4 e64] 1.8641 1431 0-08 

1946. oe aos 2,145 |107, 250 5,356 2-50 Sta , : 2 
19463: ee 1,637 1,637 222 0-14 

NG4T ode sci 1,681 | 84,050 4,128 2-46 ‘ 
10472 see 1,413 1,413 213 0-15 
1948.-405. 1,760 | 88,000 4,953 2-81 190490, 2,261 2,261 340 0-15 

Apricots— Grapes— 

Av. Bee fe one 224 2-70 Av. 1940-44... ree 57, 883 1, 653 0-03 
sete tee 5 ,300 446 3-03 PL O4G FO eee Ontos M6732 3,160 0-05 
194722m7 116 5,800 327 2-82 LOA ee 73,803 | 73,803 3,568 0-05 


1948...... 152 | 7,600 629 | 4-14 MOAB Annas 57,623 | 57,623 | 2,559 | 0-04 
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The pear was brought to Canada by the early French settlers who planted 
seeds in the Maritimes and Quebec. Very little is known of the history of the pear 
in Canada but it is safe to assume that it follows, generally, the course of the apple. 
The varieties grown now have come almost altogether from the wild pear of southern 
Europe and Asia (Pyrus communis). A few varieties, notably Keiffer, are hybrids 
derived from Pyrus communis and Pyrus serotina, a Japanese type. 


34.—Values and Weights of Commercial Fruit Produced, by Provinces, 1946-48, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1940-44 


Nova New ‘ : British 
Year Scotia Brunswick | . Quebec Ontario Columbia Total 
VALUES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
mente 140-4405 Fo SNA tae. 3, 661,000 430,000 1,907,000 |} 9,123,000 | 12,262,000 | 27,383,000 
GAGS Sahl aee is fore LP 2, 5,932,000 666,000 | 2,022,000 | 14,636,000 | 27,132,000 |} 50,388,000 
IEA ee Si ee ea 2,851,000 631,000 | 3,548.000 | 14,181,000 | 25,400,000 | 46,611,000 
EOS ener e tent eee 2,151,000 765,000 | 3,605,000 | 15,018,000 | 26,610,000 | 48,149,000 
WEIGHTS 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
PA OAU AA re cee ss 191,251,000 | 12,600,000 | 49,968,000 | 260,100,000 | 336,005,000 |} 849,924,000 
NOAG Bi ree fe Ne wise ak. 273,916,000 | 15,956,000 | 48,862,000 | 281,854,000 | 573,925,000 |11,194,513,000 
BOAT eS eR iene Oe 2 166,258,000 | 16,805,000 | 63,100,000 | 298,854,000 | 479,943,000 11,024,960,000 


BORSA Mente Gat ty «3 105,551,000 | 16,056,000 | 60,775,000 | 267,468,000 | 462,173,000 || 912,023,000 


Subsection 8.—Special Crops 


Tobacco.—The chief tobacco-growing area is located in southern Ontario in 
the counties adjacent to Lake Erie. It is from this district that most of the cigarette 
tobacco comes. The most extensively grown tobacco is of the flue-cured or Bright 
Virginia type. In 1948 there were 85,200 acres devoted to this type. Burley tobacco 
is the other important type grown in Ontario, 10,706 acres of which were harvested 
in 1948. Dark air-cured and fire-cured tobacco as well as cigar tobacco are also 
grown but on a more limited scale. The only other important producing province 
is Quebec. In 1948 there were 5,650 acres of flue-cured tobacco, 6,463 acres of 
cigar tobacco and 819 acres of pipe tobacco harvested in that Province. 


A study of Department of National Revenue reports of tax-paid withdrawals of 
tobacco products since 1920 reveals changes in the smoking habits of Canadians. 
In 1922, the first year for which comparable figures were available, Canadians, 
smoked per capita 229 cigarettes, 20 cigars and 1-26 lb. of cut tobacco and, in 
addition, smoked or chewed 1-14 lb. of plug tobacco and used about 12 oz. of snuff. 
In the following 26 years, with a certain amount of fluctuation, per capita con- 
sumption of cigarettes increased to 1,230 per annum but cigars dropped to 16-3. 
Per capita consumption of cut tobacco went up to 2-01 lb., reflecting increased use 
of cut tobacco in “‘roll-your-own”’ cigarettes, and cut plug declined steadily. 
Strangely enough, the per capita use of snuff remained the same at about 1! oz. 
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35.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
1944-49 


Nore.—Figures for years prior to 1944 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


Average Average 
Harvested F Total : ; Gross 
Year Area . st Le e Production see or Farm Value 
acres lb. lb cts. $ 
dee ok Ahr eden bode Morar eae ROL 88, 495 1,191 105,415,500 29-4 31,001, 900 
19:45 eplahonts draeeae coe ane eee ss 93,277 990 92,345,000 23-2 30, 620,000 
GEG tere cee estarrcrncreretereatcrene aor 110,358 1,281 141,384,000 35-0 49,472,000 
AOA Ti AROe GE Ee ee. eee ele 125, 267 852 106,688,000 35-1 37,460,000 
EO ree i ORE She Seika ne Re 110,590 1,145 126,629,000 39-7 50,272,000 
1 QAO hye The PONE Le Pech 109, 053 1, 282 139,820,000 39-7 55,453,000 


36.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Provinces, 1944-48 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1934-38 will be found at p. 229 of the 1939 Year Book and for the years 
1939-43 at p. 387 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Quebec Ontario British Columbia 
ve | gel Eee Vania | lantedl Baas | value «(Eames oal a al 
acres | 000 lb. $ acres | ’000 lb. $ acres | ’000 lb. $ 

104 tes aia as 8,984 | 8,898 | 2,413,800 || 79,359 | 96,275 | 28,550,000 152 143 38, 100 
LOE aca arores «its 10,007 | 9,391 | 2,784,000 || 83,140 | 82,798 | 27,785,000 130 156 51,000 
UOSG Soi. sores 11,821 | 11,695 3,383, 000 98,386 |129,519 | 46,034,000 151 170 55,000 
LOR ee as 503% 11,918 | 8,940 | 2,313,000 ||113, 231 | 97,627 | 35,116,000 118 121 31,000 
10487 Seas 12,932 | 13,753 | 3,977,000 || 97,634 |112,857 | 46,287,000 24 19 8,000 


37.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Types, 1944-48 


~ Nom: gules for years prior to 1944 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
ear Book. 


124| d Ayerae Total ste G 

ante ie ota arm ross 

Type and Year Area er Production Price per | Farm Value 

cre lb. 
acres lb. lb cts. $ 

Wlie-cured ty. cs..4. ee eee eon 1944 73, 697 sills 86, 669, 000 30-7 26,634, 100 
1945 77,200 976 75,353,090 34-9 26,311,000 
1946 91, 432 1,302 119,027,000 36°6 43,554,000: 
1947 103, 694 838 86, 863,000 37-1 32,210,000 
1948 90, 874 1,127 102, 442,000 42-5 43,546, 000 

Byiirleyceec emcees: eto oe. 1944 9, 460 1,292 12,223,000 23-2 2,830,000 
1945 9,442 1,094 10,330,000 25-6 2,641,000 
1946 10,478 1,151 12,058,000 27-0 3,260,000 
1947 13, 200 958 12,640, 000 25-6 3,613,000 
1948 10,706 1,199 12,841,000 30:5 3,917,000 

Cigarleain sions ee ee eee. 1944 2,400 1,240 2,976,000 21-0 624, 900 
1945 3,093 1,067 3,300,000 24-2 806, 000 
1946 4,165 1,305 5,435,000 25-8 1,405,000 
1947 4, 238 880 3,729,000 22-6 844,000 
1948 6, 463 1,300 8,402,000 25-2 2,114,000 
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Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta and six beetroot sugar factories are located in these 
provinces. In Quebec, sugar beets have been grown only since 1942 and production 
centres around St. Hilaire, south of Montreal in the Eastern Townships. The 
area harvested in Quebec in 1948 was 2,900 acres although the plant at St. Hilaire 
has capacity to handle production from 10,000 acres. In Ontario, beetroot sugar 
factories are located at Wallaceburg and Chatham. The acreage in Ontario declined 
steadily from 38,169 in 1940 to only 9,287 in 1943. Since that year, however, 
the acreage has again expanded and in 1948, 18,500 acres were cropped, though 
production still remained well below the capacity of the two plants and only the 
Chatham factory processed beets in 1948. Sugar-beet production in Manitoba 
also declined during 1941-44. In 1940, the area harvested was 15,682 acres while 
in 1948 the area amounted to only 9,500 acres. The sugar-beet plant in Manitoba 
is located at Fort Garry. Beetroot sugar production in Alberta is carried on in the 
neighbourhood of Raymond and Picture Butte. This area has seen a steady 
increase during the last six years with the acreage in 1948 amounting to 29,200 acres. 


38.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Sugar Beets, and Quantities and Values of 
Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1939-48 


Nors.—Figures for years prior to 1939 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


Sugar Beets Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced 
ON | Sats [pe] a | SPaee | Felat | umes | vate | 20s 
oes acres tons ~~ tons $ $ lb. $ a cts. 
AVOO,. Pict. 59, 603 0-84 586, 444 7-53 | 4,417,372 || 169,320,343 | 8,063,332 “4:8 
DIO. Sosiactte » 3 82,270 10-03} $825,344 7-30 | 6,022,670 || 213,602,511 | 10,853,665 5-1 
NOE Te os wes 85 70, 803 10-01 | 708,616 8-16 | 5,781,151 }} 215,879,271 | 11,639,625 5-4 
1943! sh. 35°; 64,768 10:84 | 701,884 9-17 | 6,424,517 || 189,066,870 | 11,349,746 6-0 
LIYE Seager 57, 483 8-25 | 474,378 9-68 | 4,592,240 |} 129,268,010 | 8,728,995 6-8 
LE 2 eee 70, 446 8:02 | 564,927 9-91 | 5,598,393 || 165,318,840 | 11, 281.052 6-8 
MOA Seats. 63, 134 9-80 | 618,790 10-01 | 6,192,942 || 163,837,790 | 11,198,989 6-8 
MO4B io ke. « 71,939 10-23 | 735,849 | 10:91 8,030,859 || 205,779,800 | 14,022,621 6-8 
SEY (Ge eens 67,376 8-99 | 605,741 14-06 | 8,517.159 || 156,262,700 | 13,208,824 8-4 
148 oe 66,501 9-46 | 629,206 14-76 | 9,286,676 || 175,641,250 | 15,663,858 8-9 


Apiculture.—The 1948 honey crop was of near-record proportions. Because 
the increase took place in all major producing provinces, considerable difficulty was 
experienced in marketing the crop. Prices early in the season were at 1947 levels 
but when it became apparent that there was more honey than the market could 
readily absorb, prices dropped rapidly. Representations were made to the Canadian 
Government for assistance and as a result the Government undertook to purchase 
5,000,000 lb. at a basic price of 14 cents per lb. f.0.b. Montreal. About 3,000,000 Ib. 
came forward, two-thirds of which was white honey. 
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39.—Beekeepers and Colonies, Production and Values of Honey and Beeswax, 1939-48 


Norre.—Figures for years prior to 1939 will be found in corresponding tables of previons editions of the 
Year Book. 


Honey Beeswax 
Value of 
Average Average 
Bee- ; ac Honey 
Year keepers Colonies ee Tota Hae Total Pro- tints and 
, ee Production t Pea. Value duction Wax 
Hive ducers 
No. No. lb. lb. cts. $ lb. $ $ 
1939....] 28,000 | 406,000 &5 | 34,376, 100 8-6 | 2,958,200 | 515,641 | 116,300} 3,074,500 
1940....] 27,150 | 398,540 71. | 28,215,300 10-3 | 2,918,600 | 423,229 | 121,700 || 3,035,300 
1941....| 27,360 | 409,740 81 | 33,220,700 11-3 | 3,755,700 | 498,310 | 195,500 || 3,951,200 
1942....] 28,430 | 427,050 66 | 28,048,700 13-7 | 3,842,600 | 420,730 | 186,300 || 4,028,900 
1943....| 34,250 | 449,650 88 | 39,492,100 15-4 | 6,095,000 | 592,400 | 276,200 || 6,371,200 
1944....] 40,700 508.500 71 | 36,264,000 15-0 5,534, 000 543, 900 250, 200 5,784, 200 
1945....| 48,300 | 522,500 63 | 33,020,000 16-0 | 5,439,000 | 487,000 | 226,000 || 5,665,000 
1946....}| 48,200 541, 800 43 | 23,185,000 18-0 4,149,000 327,000 158,000 4,307,000 
1947....| 39.200 | 588,700 63 | 37,078,000 25:0 | 9,160,000 | 425,000 | 200,000 || 9,360,000 
1948....] 32,100 | 569,800 79 | 45,145,000 21:0 | 9,336,000 | 666,000 | 295,000 || 9,631,000 
40.—Honey Production, by Provinces, 1943-48 
Province 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Prince Edward Island aac ee 32,000 44,000 46,000 15,000 57,000 64,000 
INovoIscotianer et ee. 72,500 65, 000 83,000 65,000 112,000 125,000 
NeweBrunswiek- 67. 232,200 185,000 104,000 109, 6C0 142,000 200,000 
Quebec nn she ee 5,009,000 4,900,000 4,487,000 1,900,000 5,399, 000 4,831,000 
Ontanio.e tee en ee 19,212,000 | 15,022,000 9,095,000 5,685,000 | 12,290,000 | 15,736,000 
Manitoba ich ont: 4,503,000 | 5,271,000 | 4,860,000 | 4,810,000 | 5,180,000 | 6,525,000 
Saskatchewan ............. 5, 364, 600 4,376,000 7,328,000 3,953,000 6, 232,000 6,492,000 
Aerie ey eee Re ences 3,800,090 5, 130,000 6,000, 000 6,192,000 6,507,000 | 10,254,000 
British Columbia........... 1,275.800 1,271,000 1,017,000 456,000 1,159, 000 918,000 
Totals. 26h Se 39,492,100 | 36,264,000 | 33,020,000 | 23,185,000 | 37,078,000 | 45,145,000 


Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup.—Production of maple sugar and syrup 
remains at a relatively high level in Canada. The centre of the industry is in the 
counties south of the St. Lawrence River in Quebec where much of the sugar and 
syrup for export is made. 


While a considerable quantity of sap is made into syrup, maple butter and 
“la tire” or maple taffy, much of the crop is marketed as block sugar, the blocks 
varying in size from 1 to 15 lb. depending on the type of mold used by the farmer. 
The chief market for Canadian maple syrup and sugar is the United States. During 
the 1949-50 season, 340,000 gal. of syrup and 7,557,000 lb. of sugar, with a total 
value of $4,538,000, were exported. 


Most of the maple syrup sold in Canada is marketed direct to the consumer by 
the producer, but aconsiderable amount of both sugar and syrup is sold each year 
to processing firms, where it is blended to produce a uniform grade of syrup. 
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41.—Estimated Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Provinces, 1947-49, 
with Totals for 1944-49 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
——_—_ Value, 
Province and Year Average Average Sugar 
Quantity | Price per Value Quantity | Price per Value and 
Ib. Gallon Syrup 
lb. cts. $ gal. $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
WO 47) coervercererovaie: 14,000 52-0 7,000 9,000 3-94 35,000 42,000 
NGASK eae ee 16,000 46-0 7,000 8,000 4-08 33, 000 40.000 
LOAD n sazule. stn. 13,000 45-0 6,000 |: 6,000 4-07 24,000 _ 20,000 
New Brunswick— 
MOAT ern cote ae 93,000 50:0 46,000 23,000 4-25 98.000 144,000 
OUR crete nice we e's 124,000 49-0 61,000 12,000 4-28 51,000 112,000 
We crecdette Si 3 81,006 43-0 35,000 7,000 4°26 30,000 65,000 
Quebec— ¢ 
OY Oe ee ee ea 3, 260,000 37-0 1,206,000 2, 831,000 3°48 9, 852,000 11,058,000 
LOLS ers centr cee cachena 2,187,000 34-0 744,000 1,750,000 3-49 6, 108, 000 6, 852,000 
LA pe eee Shee 1,651,000 36-0 598,000 1,894,000 8-61 6,829,000 7,427,009 
Ontario— 
BOAT oe on asc a se ie 67,000 41-0 27,000 717,000 4-00 2,868, 000 2,895,000 
OAS EEE cic et 23.000 35-0 8,000 389,000 3-93 1,529,000 1,537,000 
194 Oe Rae gins 42,000 40-0 17,000 399,000 3-98 1,587,000 1,604,000 
Totais— . 
1944 3.6 AGE. 25 207,000 26-7 591,000 | 2,870,000 2-95 8,466,000-|| 9,057,000 
NOES. 5 gtr. 2 1,920,600 26-9 517,000 1,338.000 2-98 3,981,000 4,498,000 
1 ro as Ae ae 2,543,000 27-5 700,000 1,889,060 2-96 5,582,000 6,282,000 
N94 SIRE 3s BA 3,434,000 37-4 1,286,060 3,580,000 3-59 12,853,000 14,139,000 
O48 Sole he Ss 2,309,000 34-9 $20,000 2,159,000 3-58 7,721,000 8,541,000 
OAD ets «> eens 6 1,787,000 36-7 656,000 2,306,000 3:67 8,470,000 9,126,000 
EE a a ea a a ht ah ik Nhl lh Se Need chad Peat ee, 


Fibre Flax.—The area devoted to the growing of fibre flax was drastically 
reduced in 1949, reflecting the increasing difficulty growers are experiencing in 
marketing the crop. The United Kingdom is the chief market for Canadian flax 
fibre. The Canadian quota has been reduced in line with the general policy on dollar 
imports and this, coupled with the devaluation of the pound, has resulted in lower 
domestic prices. Under more favourable conditions Canadian flax would move 
freely to the United Kingdom as there is a demand for Canadian dew-retted flax 
fibre. Recently a committee was appointed by Order in Council to investigate the 
flax fibre industry in Canada and to study home markets for domestic fibre and the 
possibility of producing fabrics not in direct competition with Irish linens which 
are manufactured more cheaply than they can be made in Canada. 


42.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Flaxseed, Fibre and Tow, 1940-49 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1915-30 will be found at p. 284 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and for 1931-39 
at p. 224 of the 1942 edition. 


Production Values 
Year Area 5 Green Green 
Seed Fibre Tow Seed Fibre Pew Total 
acres bu lb. tons $ $ $ $ 

OS ee ee 20,275 81,300 | 5,977,500! 1,027 | 345,925 |. 1,315,05011 65,600 | 1,726,575 
tee clhlt Pepi 44,467 || 137,920 | 11,000.0001 755 || 482,750 | 2,597,5001|° 37,750 } 3,118,000 
1 OCA eres tte atin 47,070 || 195,915 | 9,312,000 875 ||- 439,827 |. 2,528,228 33,645 | 3,001,700 
A ee 35, 297 157,957 8,742, 0002 815 631, 828 1,970, 400 48,900 | 2,651,128 
Ot a. 39,192 122,487 | 5,768,000 1,015 | 502,948 | 1,555.600 50,800 | 2,109,348 
HOSS te ue ce 21,557 68,747 | 6.000,000 650 || 343,700 | 1,775,000 42,300 | 2,161,000 
TUNGO. ce eee ar: 15,762 81,000 | 1,786,000 — 405, 000 452,000 — 857, 000 
IOAT Eo er. toe 11,003 50,000 | 1,852,000 — . 300.000 482,000 — 782.000 
ROA te iol ata 14,116 50,000 | 3,700,000 os 275,000 | 1,055,000 — 1,330,000 
TOAS HEL Tas: ieee 7.518 35,800 |. 1,942,000 29 179,000 350, 000 2,000 531,000 

1 Includes turbine tow. 2 Includes estimated production from 8,040 acres carried over from 


previous processing year. 
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Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce 


During 1949 the movement of the index numbers of farm prices of agricultural 
products was generally downward with only slight reversals of this trend taking 
place in June and December. In December it stood at 245-4 (1935-39=100) as 
compared with the all-time high of 263-8 established in August, 1948. The annual 
average for the year of 250-5 compares with the highest annual average of 252-4 
registered in 1948. 


43.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Provinces, 
1939-47, and by Months, 1948 and 1949 


(1935-39=100) 


Norre.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in the ‘‘ Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’? for October-December, 1946. 


Year and Month PEL N.S. | N.B.B| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |] Total 


1939 Averages.............. 104-6 | 107-6 | 111-4 | 100-4 | 99-2 | 85-6 | 79-9 | 84-9 | 98-8] 91-8 
1940 Averages.............. 101-6 | 99-6 | 110-1 | 103-7 | 104-2 | 92-8 | 86-5 | 90-6 | 103-6 || 96-8 
1941 Averages.............. 105-2 | 117-1 | 115-5 | 127-4 | 120-2 | 103-7 | 93-8 | 102-8 | 114-5 || 110-2 
1942 Averages. .. 2.00. 20.4.. 156-2 | 144-1 | 160-4 | 153-4 | 147-06 | 122-2 | 116-5 | 121-7 | 140-6 || 133-1 
1943 Averages.............. 190-3 | 165-1 | 181-4 | 172-6 | 165-0 | 151-3 | 139-9 | 149-9 | 175-9 || 157-8 
1944 Averages.............. 472-7 | 173-3 | 171-9 | 171-7 | 169-1 | 173-1 | 171-4 | 176-9 | 179-7 || 172-4 
1945 Averages.............. 196-7 | 180-8 | 195-3 | 179-5 | 174-6 | 186-3 | 189-4 | 193-4 | 187-9 || 184-2 | 
1946 Averages.............. 194-2 | 191-1 | 207-7 | 196-9 | 187-9 | 204-3 | 209-5 | 213-2 | 199-0 || 200-8 
1947 Averages.............. 180-1 | 184-6 | 199-6 | 213-7 | 202-1 | 220-8 | 218-3 | 225-2 | 206-8 || 212-5 
1948 
NRMUAT YS oie cimite scion cos 231-6 | 202-5 | 239-6 | 253-1 | 239-2 | 249-2 | 2383-5 | 244-8 | 225-3 || 240-2 
ISCDTUALY coe ats Ser nees 229-2 | 202-1 | 243-4 | 257-1 | 240-8 | 244-5 | 231-5 | 243-6 | 221-6 || 239-9 
Moreh 322). eon. ay 233-8 | 206-3 | 242-2 | 257-6 | 239-8 | 243-9 | 232-5 | 244-3 | 221-2 || 240-1 
os To) ig | Stas dy aR rare rai arat a 239-9 | 208-3 | 250-9 | 257-3 | 242-1 | 246-7 | 234-7 | 247-2 | 225-9 || 242-5 
BYinoeke Sep eras ee om ee 279-1 | 214-4 | 266-1 | 263-3 | 246-3 | 252-4 | 237-9 | 251-2 | 229-1 || 247-4 
FUNC nets ester ad 303-1 | 222-7 | 288-4 | 266-2 | 264-9 | 257-7 | 242-1 | 258-0 | 233-5 || 257-0 
UUs meee ee ts 288-3 | 231-3 | 313-8 | 270-6 | 263-5 | 259-3 | 242-4 | 260-5 | 245-5 || 258-8 
AUBUSt A Saray oR Sige 258-2 | 230-4 | 266-9 | 274-0 | 278-1 | 258-6 | 243-9 | 266-0 | 251-7 || 263-8 
eptember. . was. s velees « 204-3 | 219-4 | 225-8 | 270-0 | 273-8 | 261-3 | 244-2 | 269-6 | 254-8 || 261-5 
October ncn sens 195-6 | 210-5 | 221-9 | 271-6 | 273-8 | 259-1 | 242-5 | 266-1 | 256-5 || 260-2 
iWoveMm Der, s.5< mh ce eet 196-6 | 209-1 | 223-2 | 272-2 | 270-7 | 260-8 | 241-2 | 259-3 | 258-8 || 258-1 
DecenvberS,. +20) Joc .c.. 194-0 | 212-2 | 222-6 | 273-8 | 270-2 | 261-3 | 245-1 | 263-7 | 255-5 || 259-7 
1948 Averages..... ........ 237-8 | 214-1 | 250-4 | 265-6 | 258-6 | 254-6 | 239-3 | 256-2 | 240-0 || 252-4 
1949 
JANUATY Soret see ee 196-5 | 217-1 | 227-5 | 274-0 | 266-1 | 260-0 | 243-9 | 260-4 | 252-1 || 257-61 
HeDIUARY 3... 0.2 Aca 200-5 | 219-2 | 224-3 | 271-1 | 258-9 | 257-0 | 240-8 | 255-1 | 246-9 || 253-01 
ARE CH Ae. ca Pa wote yee ce 199-8 | 216-4 | 223-4 | 267-6 | 254-0 | 253-8 | 240-5 | 257-0 | 247-3 || 251-12 
pribes, swhcghoas eo 8 ben 197-7 | 211-7 | 219-3 | 259-1 | 253-5 | 254-5 | 241-7 | 261-3 | 247-8 || 250-81 
ON ig cas Cpt ciOio IC ROTORAHOLOREONE 195-5 | 210-5 | 216-9 | 256-2 | 251-4 | 257-2 | 242-7 | 262-3 | 245-5 |] 250-32 
emer etait Grea a ay 210-5 | 211-9 | 215-3 | 260-9 | 260-9 | 256-7 | 242-6 | 262-2 | 244-0 || 253-72 
PO Yie ost its, acs Sika meee ae 214-4 | 210-7 | 216-3 | 260-3 | 261-8 | 253-4 | 240-4 | 260-5 | 247-1 || 253-01 
TNUEC C1 aS a i a es ola 248-0 | 223-0 | 231-7 | 261-1 | 259-1 | 248-2 | 237-8 | 262-5 | 252-1 |} 252-81 
Deptemberd. savy ee ee 211-8 | 196-1 | 228-7 | 260-1 | 256-8 | 248-8 | 235-9 | 252-2 | 241-0 || 248-21 
October..................] 195-4 | 198-1 | 216-5 | 256-1 | 255-1 | 242-7 | 233-8 | 251-3 | 241-4 || 245-72 
Wovermber:.. pie ea..e 190-1 | 190-8 | 214-3 | 255-4 | 252-3 | 244-6 | 235-7 | 249-6 | 241-2 || 244-81 
TOBESIA DED. 5 ett Ravan ch 186-7 | 192-5 | 208-0 | 255-4 | 254-2 | 244-7 | 235-9 | 251-7 | 236-2 |) 245-41 
1949 Averages.............. 203-9 | 208-2 | 220-2 | 261-4 


257-0 | 251-8 | 239-3 | 257-2 | 245-2 | 250-51 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Monthly prices of grain and monthly prices of live stock are shown in the 
“Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics” published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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44.—Yearly Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Canadian Cereals—Basis, in Store at 
Fort William and Port Arthur—Crop Years Ended July 31, 1940-49 


Norr.—Statistics for 1926-30 are given at p. 228 of the 1940 Year Book, and for 1931-39 at p. 225 of the 
1942 edition. 


Averages in Cents and Eighths of a Cent per Bushel 


Year Ended July 31— Wheat,! Oats,? Ngee Rye, Flaxseed, 
No.1 N. | No. 2C.W. 28 Rowe. boone. 2.W. | No. 1 C.W. 


cts cts cts cts cts 
LUAU), [es ir aang en oa tee Oo is See Pn ee eR 76/4 35/5 45/0 59/7 172/3 
RODE seat Set. Matar ds crate chon sc abot ehy ae he os 74/0 34/6 45/5 49/6 144/3 
EES ee ety AP ckekt, crete cee, 76/5 49/1 61/4 60/1 158/13 
Te alas DORR ees oe LD RR tee Sree ae 2 94/4 49/2, 64/2 68/4 2254 
{LOVER Ge re Ace 2 ieee Cnr ME Ae 6 Be 135 67/3 79/6 115/4 2504 
NGAGE Pa OA A. cahieshe «cede owe bets 143/6 61/4 87/2 126/2 2754 
RUAGHE eer owen RRC ttdim ence kta d 5 61/4 84/6 223/7 5% 
HOA toc tte Se SOEs Bh. Se et oo le 175 66/2 93/4 287/6 3254 
LEGS) ares ee Se et Soe ad Pe Lg a ok 175 90 119/7 3874/5 5505 
MOA OME aed. Sarit: ce Ak Lier Fil, te Se 175 78/1 1247/3 140 403718 


eee 


1 Average cash closing price Winnipeg Grain Exchange to Sept. 27, 1943. Thereafter, initial payments 
plus additional payments to producers. 2 Based on cash closing prices Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
From Aug. 1, 1944, to Oct. 22, 1947, prices of oats and barley remained at or near the government-imposed 
ceiling prices. From Oct. 23, 1947, to July 31, 1949, open market trading again prevailed. Equalization 
payments to producers are included for the crop years 1943-44 to 1947-48, inclusive. 3 During March 
the Canadian Wheat Board assumed control of Canadian flaxseed stocks and the price was held at $1:64 
for remainder of crop year. 4 Fixed price to growers. 5 $5 fixed price to growers plus 50 cents 
participation payment. 6 Winnipeg Grain Exchange renewed trading in flaxseed cash and futures on 
Aug. 16,1948. The Canadian Wheat Board was authorized to buy all flaxseed offered to it during the 1948-49 
crop year on the basis of #4 per bushel for No. 1 C.W. in store Fort William-Port Arthur. 


45.— Yearly Average Prices per 100 Ib. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


1945-49 
Toronto Montreal 
Ttem 

1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 19491] 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 19491 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good.......... 11-65] 12:45] 14-28] 18-25] 20-45] 12-25] 12-70] 14-35] 18-57] 20-99 
Steers, up to 1,050 ib., medium....... 10-90) 11-80} 13-38} 17-76] 19-26)| 11-15] 11-60} 12-96] 17-73] 18-75 
Steers, up to 1,050 [b.. common....... 9-80) 10-80) 12-21] 16-35] 17-29]. 9-50} 10-00] 10-64] 13-90] 16-07 
Steers, over 1,050 lb.. good........... 12-20] 13-05) 14-63] 19-40) 21-29) 12-05) 12-85} 14-38] 21-14] 21-28 
Steers, over 1,050 ]b., medium........ 11-45} 12-45] 13-88] 19-47] 20-51] 11-10] 11-70] 13-08] 18-56} 19-69 
Steers, over 1,050 1b.. common....... 10-70) 11-70} 12-85} 19-20] 19-26) 9-30) 10-20] 10-68} 13-17] 17-19 
EM ErS OOOU ote ocr cee oe 11-25) 12-15} 13-85] 18-32] 19-99] 10-45) 11-25] 13-04] 18-06) 19-58 
letersi ediuiminweers .ociaehuird ees: 10-70} 11-65) 13-23] 17-66] 18-84]/ 9-50} 10-00) 11-73] 15-43] 16-82 
WV eS ured. COOd. ey. th cadarciven mesons 12-55] 13-05) 14-50] 19-10) 21-71] 12-65) 13-05] 14-35] 18-06] 21-37 
Calves, fed,<mediums: 9s..0.. ..02ekt 11-85} 12-50} 13-62) 18-63} 20-15] 9-90} 11-55} 12-12) 16-75] 19-30 
(CHOW ASE CQ OYOT RRO bay ane ae earn ee 9-10] 10-15) 11-10} 15-18} 15-77|| 9-30) 9-75) 10-95] 14-74] 15-64 
COW SRIO COMM ey ates het eT 8-45} 9-20] 10-18) 14-11] 14-55) 8-20} S-70} 9-76} 13-06] 14-07 
IS\HIEY Ceaeteys Gee a ee ene ee 9-15] 10-45] 11-40) 16-53] 17-76) 9-10} 10-00} 11-32] 15-08] 16-63 

Stocker and feeder steers, good....... 10-00} 11-40] 12-58) 17-17] 18-45] 2 2 2 2 2 

Stocker and feeder steers, common...| 8-90} 10-25] 11-01} 15-78] 16-87|] 2 2 ? 2 2 

Stock eows and heifers, good......... 8-40} 10-00) 7-00) 12-01] 14-98) 2 2 2 2 2 

Stock cows and heifers, common.... 7°45] 8-25) 8-23} 9-50] 14-00] 2 2 2 2 2 
Calves, veal, good and choice......... 14-70) 15-70] 16-24} 23-66} 25-51] 14-60] 15-10) 15-41) 22-22] 24-64 
Calves, veal, common and medium. .| 11-80] 12-75] 13-58] 19-10] 20-89] 10-70] 12-45] 12-65] 16-65] 20-09 
tovs;-Grade B=1\ dressed............. 17-90} 19-85) 22-04] 29-96) 30-20|| 18-20} 20-05} 22-29] 30-02] 30-30 
Lambs, good handy weights......... 14-40] 15-25] 15-63} 22-53} 23-75]] 13-55] 14-45] 14°83] 21-76} 22-50 
Lambs, common, all weights......... 9-80} 11-45] 12-05] 15-71!) 18-2i] 9-40) 9-45] 10-15} 16-26] 16-31 
Sheep, good handy weights........... 7:35! 8-55) 8-33 9-33| 10-S7ll 6-65) 7-80| 7-381 8-29} 9-40 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 412. 
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45.—Yearly Average Prices per 100 lb. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1945-49—concluded 
Winnipeg Edmonton 
Item a 
1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 19491) 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 19492 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good.......... 11-40} 12-00] 13-55} 18-39] 20-06] 11-40] 11-75} 12-01} 18-01) 19-03 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., medium....... 10-00} 10-65] 11-79] 16-05] 17-86] 10-20] 10-55) 11-59) 16-06} 17-54 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., common..... .| §-35} 9-20] 10-06) 14-40] 15-58} 7-90) 8-85) 9-01) 12-50) 14-84 
steers,.over 1,050 1b:, good...3....... 11-40} 12-05} 13-44] 18-29} 20-01} 11-35] 11-90} 13-26] 17-33] 19-31 
Steers. over 1,050 lb., medium........| 10-00] 10-75] 11-65] 16-46] 17-60|| 10-15} 10-60] J1-78) 15-04] 17-78 
Steers, over 1,050 !b., common....... 8-55] 9-45) 10-17] 14-44] 15-37] 8-35} 9-85] 9-54) 14-16) 15-41 
HGifGrs; (OOS ihe Mice. scott we 10-05) 10-55} 11-96] 17-10] 17-77|| 10-20} 10-45) 11-42] 16-58] 16-73 
FE eILersinm CCEUT Mane ck Noemie 8-75] 9-30} 10-40} 15-01) 16-00)) 8-85} 9-385) 10-13) 13-69] 15-19 
Calvesnted <cO0d Beweurnae oem 11-80] 12-10] 13-44] 17-64] 20-27) 11-60) 11-95) 13-33] 16-20) 19-01 
Calvessted, medium: 22.7. seer ee 10-70) 10:95} 11-96] 15-29) 18-29] 10-55] 10-60) 11-87] 15-79} 17-48 
COWS O00 rae sen he tee 8-45] 9-90] 10-11] 14-54) 14-54)) 8-20} 8-90) 9-64] 13-97] 13-50 
Cows WleG UN: sue eee eee 7-30] 7-95) 8-85] 13-26) 13-04] 7-05} 7-80) 8-41) 12-18) 12°55 
Bills. cood eins. cee eee &-55) 9-65} 10-77] 16-10) 16-71} 7-30) 8-95) 9-43) 14-96) 15-35 
Stocker and feeder steers, good....... 8-85} 10-20) 10-95] 17-91] 17-46)) 8-75] 9-80} 10-55] 15-80] 16-07 
Stocker und feeder steers, common...| 7:05} 8-50) 8-72] 13-84] 14-75] 7-10} 8-65] 8-89] 12-79] 13-26 
Stock cows and heifers. good.........} 7-50] 8-45} 9-22] 14-40) 14-2 7-00} 7-95) 8-76) 11-77] 12-56 
Stock cows and heifers, common..... 6:00! 6-85} 7-35) 11-20] 11-96] 5-70} 6-70) 7-22) 10-50} 11-44 
Calves, veal, good and choice........| 13-05] 13-95} 14-82) 21-35) 23-71} 11-05} 12-30] 12-72] 19-53} 19-76 
Calves, veal, common and medium...| 9-20] 10-35} 10-80} 14-99) 17-56] 9-15} 9-20) 9-78) 14-09) 15-69 
Hogs; Grade B=l,.dressediv.t....6.05 1§-70! 17-85] 20:61] 27-94] 28-49] 16-15] 17-40] 20-21] 27-87] 29-86 
Lambs, good handy weights..... ~...| 12-25] 13-45] 13-96] 20-86) 21-89] 11-25) 12-25) 13-01] 18-32] 20-53 
Lambs, common, all weizhts....... .| 8-00] 8-45} 10-05] 14-85] 16-82) 7-85} 8-55) 9-13) 12°73) 15-73 
Sheen, good handy weights........... 5-65} 7-25) 6-34) 7-11) 7-86) 6-15) 7-35) 6-69] 8-54) 7-63 


i Classification of live stock was changed in February, 1949, as follows: steers up to 1,050 1b. changed to 
steers up to 1,000 lb.; steers over 1,050 Ib. to steers over 1,009 lb.; lambs, good handy weights to lamhs, 
good; sheep, good handy weights to sheep, good. 2 No sales reported. 


Subsection 10.—Food Consumption 


Consumption of Major Foods.—A study of consumption of the major 
foods was undertaken during the war years by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in recognition of the national and international significance of such information. 
While data on total consumption of certain commodities such as wheat, alcoholic 
beverages, meats, etc., have been available for a considerable period, it was found 
necessary to establish a per capita level of consumption of a wide range of products 
on a comparable basis. 


The figures represent available supplies including production and imports, 
adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All 
calculations have been made at the retail stage of distribution, except meats for 
which the figures are worked out at the wholesaie stage. The amounts of food 
actually eaten would be somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste 
occurring after the products reached the hands of the consumer. It should also be 
pointed out that there are minor discrepancies in certain of the figures since statistics 
of storage stocks in the hands of retailers and consumers were not available. How- 
ever, the figures represent the best summary of food consumption data that has 
been compiled for Canada. 


All basic foods have been classified under 13 main commodity groups. Totals 
for each group have been computed using common denominators for the group, 
as for example: milk solids (dry weight) in the case of the dairy-products group; 


at ee Ge a ae 


; 
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fat content in the case of fats and oils; and fresh equivalent in the case of fruits. 


All foods have been included in their basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, etc., 
rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 


The series in Table 46 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of 
food moving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1935-39 
as an average for comparison with the years 1948 and 1949. 


46.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption, 1948 and 1949, 
with Averages, 1935-39 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita of 1935-39 
Food per Annum Average 


1935-39 | 1948 19491 1948 19491 


——————Kef—qq—]| “i.” | 


Cereals— 
iour (including rye-flour)). 22 «.cdesc sh sa ck acck oes Retail wt.| 184-8 | 152-3 82-4 81-1 
Oatmeal snd rolled) oats. 655 .cccs oc'cceve cece ccs se 7-3 5:5 75-3 90-4 
Hamad pear barley ss. ti s..\. tone ses. ols woes se 0-3 0-2 66-7 100-0 
Sor ANea ANC MlOUM=:. .. wias cai statioves os ok cat. ss 1-4 0-5 35-7 50-0 
BUG Wheat TOUT orcs os.ocs sisson GUUS Senne sb Oeke “f 0-2 0-1 50-0 50-0 
ICC eee Fe ta) Sak Gad od 4-3 3-0 69-8 83-7 
SareIAS OH OOUNe nk he kt tthe ten c ef 7:4 6-2 83-8 87-8 
PUAN A CPCOIS i585), da, os tedden of seg need s 205-7 | 167-8 81-6 81-5 
Potatoes— 
ROCA GOES MMV TITUC srrtots charoscrurtient coins wi etiake ote Retail wt.} 192-3 | 205-8 107-0 109-8 
OLR GOCS SBE Ultras occ ie ann howe van oui se 0-6 0-2 33°3 66-7 
MOtAIS SP OCALOES 2), «..\.its certs whe Fey bs ick owe wen £6 192-9 | 206-0 106-8 109-6 
Sugars and Syrups— 
STERGET a: poh 8 a eo Se See Pe Fs ee ee Refined wt.| 94-7 98-7 104-2 104-9 
WE DIC CL Caan Ee eer aat, Sete ce tt hy Retail wt. 1-8 1-1 61-1 61-1 
(Caves 9: Se rope ae gir ae el a Ne et ANS! Saisie * 8-22 9-6 117-1 113-4 
Totals, Sugars and Syrups............. Sugar content| 101-72) 106-2 104-4 104-7 
PSAP C MLSE Ec SISA oo cvavTsror bcorelicy Cobevsibndlecerconeisle ce cin oie Retail wt. 2°5 1-7 68-0 64-0 
Pulses and Nuts— 

BY OR RMSE ARM Weies heats dhe os 4 ste thee et dau clown’ Retail wt. 3-7 5-3 143 -2 110-8 
BOT YO Hias WAM oe etc ore 5 chatasiet ob NERY Bisa eb bios ation 2 5-7 3-4 59-6 61-4 
TEESCROVORIS: BC uP een a ai a ay a ees Shelled wt. 2-2 4-8 218-2 113-6 
ARS TCE eA os i GR Bie ee ee ee ee eR WY 1-1 0-8 72:7 118-2 
OY DOamMLOUI ts ceric eei a. eh reecangs Sette oo ob ans eects Retail wt. 0-7 fe 
MO OCORE: Pe EEE NTs it i cats Samco vaikavan Green beans 3°7 2-6 70:3 83-8 

Totals, Pulses and Nuts.......... Retail wt. incl. 

shelled wt. of nuts} 14-5 16-2 111-7 93-8 
Fruit— 
Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 

TEPSEEETEY FO" SHS Who ER Ra ae es Retail wt. 15-4 12-1 23-9 78-6 155-2 

Tomato products Net. wt. canned 10-0 18-2 14-2 182-0 142-0 

CONT a TEST es etc 6 eee RE Retail wt. 25-1 39-3 31-8 156-6 126-7 

(SAGTUISULULG, CABNEC A$). «cs; «sok ct semen ss Net wt. canned 0-5 5-7 6-8 |/1,140-0 | 1,360- 
Other Fruit— 

LOSE MR AE EW os hy, Ae BIN hs Pea eT ghareen foe Retail wt.} 40-5 46-5 46-9 }} 114-8 115-8 

Vee Lay ee ieee See i ee eee Net wt. canned 6-3 8-4 9-0 133-3 142-9 

OE ted ae aee e wa ini tix, ca Sis aihasd cooaruad osaxe Processed wt. 8-3 7-6 6-5 91-6 78-3 

PUAGEME ERR SOM a. ©, oo Fe 5 tions mentees cs Net wt. canned 2°3 3-0 e. Se 

MSZ UMP AME SAN, Bick cates cn ok Sew uten Retail wt. 0-2 0-3 0:5 150-0 250-0 

RE DORISS BYULG Re 2s 5 PES ctor eer Te Fresh equiv.| 1388-7 | 183-6 | 177-4 || 132-4 127-9 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 418. 
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46.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption, 1948 and 1949, 
with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Food 
Vegetables— 

Fresh— , 
C@abbagerandyorcens amuse ecient ee Retail wt. 
Warrotse tee See oot eee einem & 
lbarauicnas es ee ieser Ssces Oo MOE On nob wanoe oF se 
(Dy alae) Cty ae at, hg Ream eI Ai Nes cn ax act Eee RRS ik 

Gi shelve ls Sere + Ree moored one eane oe Net wt. canned 

TO ZOM a oye acest st eietee ae Sele te era acrnn Lee Retail wt. 
Totals, Vegetables: 6... 5s sci see coeds oo Fresh equiv. 

Oils and Fats— 

Marcarine a, .. aancatoaintae eke theta aero iar Retail wt. 

HAT Ate net crete c econ opr ect ces ete ciatce Rees otchtere ete eters es 

Shortening yh. ./Sacx ceite oetyen seks ate eters crease oye eee ou 

Saladiandicooking Olle: ses ine ase reac ase ar ‘ad 

BUC HOLS cee eae ee ee ie ore ra eset eaten Seer ENoegs oe 
Totals, Oils and Fats....................... Fat content 

Meat— 

WOOT a LOM sect ene Mile. bo Rall ns By ian a7 Gah Buh cia nba Carcass wt. 

Becton ered Geer ie eae ee OR Clee cereres ne 8 

Veal eae bye tae een ote tier cue nee me) 

Whvumnolinac tion ss YW aaucn case cue fe0du0sb gos Hs 
(TON Bp pgrheertigh see PT an 8 8 AL rare eet Cork Md Bees Edible wt. 

(Gpvanatete th see ey Fe ar PO «Pea eat are ih cheered Net wt. canned 
Totals; MeatS ccc oe een see eee Carcass wt. 

Poultry and Fish— 

iElensiandi chickens eps mere amine Retail wt., dressed 

@ther poultry ase tec ac bec ee Sees ye 

Shellfish 24-3 cos. shee rece Bere Fresh, edible wt. 

Fish, (other) fresh, frozen and cured............ Filleted wt. 

sh scanned SE procs mahi tart eaceer eae Net wt. canned 
Totals, Poultry and Fish................... Edible wt. 

GS ee aie teyots ets eh Meier sieas siemens RCE oe Fresh egg equiv. 
Milk and Cheese— 

Ghed dan: cheese sess en fe Ciena een acres aise een Retail wt. 

Othemcheese rss kce hee ace es ete se 

Cottagerchecsenet ter tace creases etre eee ean 

vaporaved: witolertail kin re. swietyeriectns et cpsc cist. 

@ondensedevholeunilke Whe yee eee es ee 

Wiholemiurliapowcderw aceon: sore onion eee iS? 

Wondensed sammcrnill Key pene sen eee ee verano cer te MG 

Skim malkipowderuiee ase oes antes oir rates = 

va poratedss oun anil ke. sere st ene erence tree - 

W@ondensedsbubverinl lca eras ewes eee ere ee a 

Milk invitee ereamiins. nurse. Sulcme ates aecrae sean 

Powaered-buttenhitl kewa. see a. ieee eae e: 

Ua whole mi) eos es Fees sem eres arsices Sieimarties me 
Totals, Milk and Cheese.................... Milk Solids 

Beverages— 

FIO ae ate tone ae essere Weatehipe mean eae oeta orsis ee Primary 

distribution wt. 

Comeau ete tie eck Hector Ror eee Green beans 
Totals, Beverages....................--- Primary 


distribution wt. 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita of 1935-39 
per Annum Average 
1935-39 1948 19491 1948 19491 

16-2 19-0 18-8 117-3 116-0 
15-4 11:3 10-5 73-4 68-2 
6-2 1-9 2-4 30-6 38-7 
29-8 29-4 30-1 98-7 101-0 
10-8 16-9 18-3 156-5 169-4 

abs 0-5 0-4 ee : 
718-4 79-0 80-5 || 100-8 102-7 

Be sit 5-3 ce F 
3°9 7-1 7:6 182-1 194-9 
10-6 ee 8-6 a: 81-1 
1-8 aan 3-0 a3 166-7 
31-0 28-7 23-4 92-6 75-5 
41-4 35-8 47-9 86-5 115-7 
39-8"| 53-9 59-3 135-4 149-0 
54-7 57-5 56:5 105-1 103-3 
10-5 10-9 9-1 103-8 86-7 
5-6 3-5 3-0 62-5 53-6 
5-8 6-0 5-6 |} 103-4 96-6 
1-4 2-6 3-8 || 185-7 271-4 
118-3") 135-3 | 1388-6) 114-4 117-2 
15-6 15-8 17-73 101-3 113-5 
2-8 3°3 3-53] 117-9 125-0 
0-4 0-3 0-3 75-0 75-0 
8-8 7-1 7:7 80-7 87-5 
2-7 4-7 4-2 174-1 155-6 
22-4 23-0 24-3 || 102-7 108-5 
30-7 35-1 33°55) 114-3 109-1 
3-5r 3-5 3-8 || 100-0 108-6 
Q0-2r 0:5 0:5 250-0 250-0 
Q0-2r 0-4 0-4 200-0 200-0 
6-1 15-4 14-7 252-5 241-0 
0-6 1-0 0-7 166-7 116-7 
0-1 0-7 0-6 || 700-0 600-0 
0-4 0-4 0-3 100-0 75-0 
1-8 2-5 2-7 || 138-9 150-0 
0-1 0-5 0-7 || 500-0 700-0 
0-1 0-2 0-3 200-0 300-0 
10-97 28-0 32-1 256-9 294-5 
Q-2° 0-4 0-4 200-0 200-0 
408-5t| 426-8 | 417-5 || 104-5 102-2 
52-07] 62-8 62-5 || 120-8 120-2 
3-5 2-7 3-2 77-1 91-4 
3-7 6°8 7:3 183-8 197-3 
7-2 9-5 10-5 || 131-9 145-8 


1 Subject to revision. 


land. 4 Includes farm-made cheese. 


2 Revised to exclude inedible molasses. 


3 Exclusive of Newfound- 


5 Includes cream expressed as milk. 
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| Consumption of Meats.—Production of meats from slaughter in Canada, 
total supply, distribution and per capita consumption of meats and lard are shown 
in Table 47. All estimates are on a carcass-weight basis except canned meats 
which are in terms of product. There was a 4 p.c. decrease in output in 1949 as 
compared with 1948. Lower output was reflected in sharply reduced exports of all] 
meats except offals. On a dressed-carcass basis. total exports amounted to only 
206,000,000 Ib. in comparison with 418,000,000 lb. in the previous year. However, 
per capita consumption of all meats in 1949 in terms of cold dressed-carcass weight 
amounted to 138-6 lb. as compared with 135-3 lb. in 1948. There was a marked 
increase in pork consumption while moderate decreases were shown for beef, veal, 
mutton and lamb. 


47.—Supply, Distribution and Civilian Consumption of Meats and Lard, 1946-49, 
with Averages, 1935-39 


Average 
Meats and Lard 1935-39 1946 1947 1948 19491 
Beef— 
Animals slaughtered In. Canada 2.03. a8 ’000 1,347-0 | 2,266-3 2,100-6 1,953 -5 1,904-5 
Estimated dressed weight?.............. 7000 Ib. | 618,556 | 1,053,339 | 962,801 891, 688 866, 844 
Mra a Clear els Raabe, eee SS | ee apa om ce 22,684 40, 842 30, 642 43,154 80,013 
HEU ORLSS Mn ee Re et ob eee od 1584 6 8 8 9,335 
PLOtAISA SUD byte tssitsc «at voter eos ok < 641,398 | 1,094,187 | 993,451 | 934,850 911,492 
EX DOLLGE Meee Et acts rect sae eee a es 10, 899 138,191"| 50,952") 133,822 105,121 
USGG@LOMCAUMING Me. kt. ae eo et nat a 1,406 88,480 54,0377} 25,480 17,415 
Onyhande wD epao labman: sores eee oe es 24,040 30, 642 43,154 35,313 23, 247 
Wissen Dyenon-civilians. 6.0. cst once ee — 18,218 —_ — —_ 
Torats, Crv1LIAN CONSUMPTION......... sé 605,053 818,656"| 845,308"| 740,235 765, 709 
CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION PER CaPITA...... lb 54-7 67-2 67-25 57-5 56-5 
Veal— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.......... 000 1,333 -6 1,464-8 | 1,393-3 1,554-1 1, 287-1 
Estimated dressed weight?.............. ”000 lb. 116,372 132,022 126, 426 142,390 124, 303 
Onwhrande an lees se 28 yo Scns Ponte aS 3,452 5,348 3,438 6, 624 6, 894 
IMO OLDS MEME A Cla ners ac ret ee «od . 5 5 5 5 5 
otaldaesuqp yeu tetas. cate cine. eo ER “id 119, 824 137,370 | 129,864 149,014 |. 131,197 
IN DORUSH eee ara. Sake yb ieee eno ee ad —- 5 5 5 5 
sed fOr Canning feet eet ee ici ee 22, 5,459 3,153" 1527 1,554 
Onmhancd.Wecrs 164, Maree cin ber ee ane cs 8,785 3,438 6, 624 6, 894 6,317 
Used by non-civilians...............s0008 Hf _ 481 — — — 
Torats, CrvmIAN CONSUMPTION..... td: fe 116,017 127,992 120,087"| 140,593 123, 326 
CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION PER CapPITA...... lb. 10-5 10-5 9-5r 10-9 9-1 
Pork— : 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.......... 000 5,165-1 7, 896-3 7,586-0 7,441-1 7, 169-5 
Estimated dressed weight®.............. 7000 lb. | 620,522 | 993,471 972,089 | 941,406 910,568 
RobrniebasGOa Cs AT ocala asucec hcscie. cot wore consiei an Pelvcke a 34,511 3a 0v2 38, 705 57,585 32,439 
LRA COTES pire 8s tek a A Am gr td 7,394 726 5, 891 1,562 6,685 
PL GLANS TOUT Ve teeth tapes. Ch anapsineshetoe GEE AERe. es 662,427 | 1,027,269 | 1,016,685 | 1,000,553. 949, 692 
Jb GSyOVE SOM ey ee Se a es Th a gr a 179,630 | 300,777"| 251,178] 229,496 ) 76, 060 
HisedOMcCanning sees ts) heeds... ety. neoad: se 4,602r 55,992" 54,298r 44,661 35,201 
Oriana, ApeCeol a see cassis sec esieene ones “ 37, 863 38, 705 57, 585 32,439 35,309 
Ugend-by. non-civilians., «55s... nc. slas02% 4 -—— 6,506 — — — 
Torats, CrviLIAN CONSUMPTION......... “ 440,3327) 625,289") 653,624] 693,957 803 , 122 
CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION PER CapPITA...... lb. 39-8r 51-3' 61-9° 53-9 59-3 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 420. 
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47.—Supply, Distribution and Civilian Consumption of Meats and Lard, 1946-49, 
with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Average 


Meats and Lard 1935-39 1946 1947 1948 19491. 
ee: Oe ee er 
Mutton and Lamb— 

Animals slaughtered in Canada.........- 000 1, 543-0 1,673-5 1,554-1 1,148-1 1,023-1 
Estimated dressed weight?.............. 000 lb. 61,417 71, 249 67, 257 47,494 43, 641 
Omihands am. lee emer eke serene tere tecicr ce 6,190 7,778 7,072 9,153 6,346 
Tinporte®) .ccacarc dence tah tose See w 422 — 2 1 29 
Totals, SUPDIV.s « umes he o> {Sebel + cane 8 she se 68, 029 79,027 74,331 56, 648 50,016 
Poxportses. |. ie eee see ee < 248 11, 268 4,569 5,056 3,906 
Wsedtior CAuMINgG ee asesriec er tes aes wy 37 1,303 428r 379 246 
On hand, Dee. 31........--02 serene ees Gs 5,965 7,072 9,153 6,346 |. 5,020 
Used by non-civilians........-.0seeeeeeee sf — 578 — — a= 
Torats, CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION.......-- rf 61,779 58, 806 60,1817} 44,86 40, 844 
CrviLiAN CoNSUMPTION PER CAPITA...... lb. 5-6 4-8 4-8 3-5 3-0 
Canned Meats—_—_ 
Estimated propduction...........--++++- 000 lb. 5, 624 191,016 108,830"| 62,774 46,420 
TIMpOrts iss ieee et eamemelec es ear gnc oh 12,292 1 371 565 11,099 
Change in stock’. ..... 2.6. ee ene see comes 4 — — —27,0008} —2,014 —3, 853 
Totals: SUDDIYin2.. tcc a cam ae «> Femi ae id 17,916 | 191,017 | 136,201"| 65,353 61,372 
IBye coMIS Gu scogdas cs pierre ste cole ths Sale aeiona ad 1,999 137, 641 83,615 32,390 10,009 
Used by non-civilians..........+-+++++++- ad — — — — — 
Toraus, CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION........- s 15,917 53,376 52,5867} 32,963 51,363 
CrvmiaAN CoNsSUMPTION PER CaPITA...... lb. 1-4 4-4 4.2r 2-6 3-8 
Offal— : 
Estimated production.........----+++++- ’000 lb. 64,611 99, 503 91,768 90, 083 85,916 
Tmports, igs sce. os raat cles See SE als ce e 3 — 2, 623 30 729 
Totals, Suppl. scsi. 5d cpus = 40g eee ates vee ss 64,611 99, 503 94,391 90,113 86, 645 
HMOree st onss. 2 Peas cere Recay eh ees = : 5, 264 4,060 6, 860 7,270 
Tised Lome nuM Ny. na. secre alsielelaishe iste eereieis |= 4 583 27,191 9,845" 5,513 3,161 
Used by non-civiliams........-.--+eeeeees < — 242 a — — 
Torats, CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION......... ce 64,028 66, 806 80,486" 77,740 76, 214 
CrvmiAN CoNSUMPTION PER CaPITA...... lb. 5-8 5-5 6-4r 6-0 5-6 
Lard— ' 
Estimated production?...........-+++++-- ”000 lb. 63, 237 79 , 023 81,123 92,085 98,019 
Onthand analié accent 1s etree. 2s G 2,685 972 1,459 352607 3,387 
PPNDORTS occ. cea ies Siete strc a cielo ale uate canincnypuninasele af 56 5, 0008 13,7008 30 14,548 
Totals. Sapply .< 2 lseze. tees os Mean eee web cc 65,978 84,995 96, 282 95,387 115,954 
Goris ot eek enka sie aneneetaas x 19,485 442 779 569 208 
Onmhand  Decssl: ere. oe! .§ eee eee “ 2,963 1,459 3, 267 3,387 4,008 
Used by non-civilians............+e+ sees s — 500 _— — — 
Totats, CIvILIAN CONSUMPTION......... Ss 43,530°| 82,594t|] 92,236") 91,431 111, 738 
CIviIuIAN CoNSUMPTION PER CaPITA...... lb. 3-9 6-8 7-3 7-1 8-2 


11949 figures subject to revision. 2 Edible meat excluding offal. 3 Basis cold dressed 
carcass weight. 4 Includes edible offal of beef and veal. 5 Quantity small; included with beef. 
6 Edible meat excluding fats and offal. 7 The positive changes represent deductions from the avail- 


able supply during a given year and therefore are subtracted; similarly, negative changes represent an 
increase in disappearance. 


‘ Where no changes are indicated it is assumed that stocks at the beginning and 
end of period were the same. 8 Estimated. 9 Includes rendered pork fat. 


Subsection 11.—Census Statistics of Agriculture 


Summary statistics from the Census of 1941 dealing with agriculture are given 
in the 1945 and 1946 editions of the Year Book. Vol. VIII, Census of Agriculture, 
contains detailed information on farm population and workers, farm values and 
indebtedness, crops, live stock, occupied farms by size, tenure and type, farm facilities 
and expenditures. 
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Statistics showing the major changes taking place in agriculture in the Prairie 
Provinces for the census years between 1921-46 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book; 
agricultural information in detail is contained in Vol. IV, Census of the Prairie 
Provinces, 1946. 

Agricultural statistics for Newfoundland are given in Vol. II of the Census 
of Newfoundland and Labrador, 1945. 


Section 5.—International Crop Statistics 


Tables 48 and 49 are based on official statistics published by the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, United States Department of Agriculture, and give the 
acreages and production of wheat for the harvests of 1948 and 1949, oats, barley 
and corn for 1949, with averages for the years 1935-39, in the leading countries of 
the world. 

North America led other continents as a producer of wheat in both 1948 and 
1949 (if the U.S.S.R. is considered separately from Europe and Asia) with about 
27 p.c. and 24 p.c., respectively, of the total world production. The United States 
alone produced nearly 20 p.c. of the total in 1948 and 18 p.c. in 1949. Although 
a large exporter of wheat, Canada produced only about 6 p.c. of the world wheat 
crop in each of the two years. 

In 1949 the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was the second largest wheat 
producing country with 18 p.c. of total world production. China, which held first 
place in Asia, was third in world production of wheat in the same year, with 13 p.c. 
of the total. 

The acreage sown to wheat in 1949 showed a slight increase of 4 p.c. over that 
of the previous year, but total production decreased by 170,000,000 bu. 

The North American Continent also led in world production of oats and corn in 
1949 (the U.S.S.R. being again considered separately) with the United States pro- 
ducing 33 p.c. and 61 p.c., respectively, of the total. Asia was the leading continent 
for world barley with 31 p.c. of the total, China contributing 14 p.c. The Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics also produced 14 p.c. of the total, followed closely by 
the United States with 11 p.c. 


48.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1948 and 1949 in 
Specified Countries, with Averages, 1935-39 


Nors.—Dashes throughout this table indicate ‘‘none reported’’. 
eee eee 


Acreages Production 
Continent and Country 
ee 1948 1949 oe 1948 1949 
7000 acres | ’000 acres | 000 acres ’000 bu. ’000 bu. 000 bu. 
North America— 
CWAHAUE Salo ole els celles 25,595 24,106 Pelee 312,399 386, 345 367, 406 
MGKIEO Osos oe esete tess te 1,244 1,483 1,310 14, 284 18,372 17,269 
United States. . 60.0... _ 57,293 73,017 76,751 758, 629 1,313,534 1,146, 463 
Totals, North America'.. 84,170 98,660 105,650 1,086,000 1,719,000 1,532,000 
Europe— 
Albania ries oes cada 08s 99 ~~ — 1,507 —_ — 
RESEDA A ei oariale's Soleete 630 540 550 15,942 11,000 14,000 
er a, wisteisis siete cele. <i 394 385 420 15,887 15,065 21,890 
IES UATE Fie shay Vetere. 6 cis sisiviee 3,362 — — 69, 080 — _— 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 422. 
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48.—Kstimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1948 and 1949 in 
Specified Countries, with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Continent and Country 


Europe—concluded 
Czechoslovakia........... 


ee er a) 


ECBNV Rae te srt ni rae tee 
MuxelmbOungeeen mer ede 
INethenlancdsm ears ec as: 


Wnited Kingdom’. 3.5. .... 
UC OS a via Ane eer ree 


Totals, Europe!l.......... 


Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics (Kurope and 
ASIA) A tcee EPPS EE, Saison 


Runisias ee aaee: Sear 
Union of South Africa..... 


Totals, Africal........... 


South America— 


Totals, South America'.. 


Oceania— 


Totals, Qceania!......... 
World Totals!.......... 


Average 
1935-39 


’000 acres 


2,158 
319 


108,190 


4,184 
1,464 
3,254 
1,950 
1,926 


13,850 


295, 000 
28,094 


15,109 
110,000 
26,050 
7,128 
79, 856 


1,485,000 


95, 000 
825, 000 


202, 123 
153,179 
39,279 


1,475,000 


39,000 
45,000 
21,500 
20,095 
14,340 


155,000 


210,000 
33, 246 


4,700 


Acreages Production 
Average 
1948 1949 1935-39 1948 
7000 acres | ’000 acres 000 bu ’000 bu. 
2,147 2,075 Digon2 52,000 
170 205 14,470 9,296 
425 “450 6, 100 10, 200 

11,100 11,120 286,505 300,000 

— — 147,000 oo 
2,105 1,849 80,425 30,931 

— — 91,210 — 

540 375 7,689 18, 500 

11, 860 12,100 278, 366 250, 000 

40 40 1,215 1,100 
244 256 15, 217 11,235 
81 76 2,391 2,779 

a — 74,000 - 
1,724 i, aly 18, 400 13,064 

—_— oo 112,000 — 
9,900 9, 800 157, 986 110,000 

780 761 26,351 25, 806 
211 206 6,050 7,150 
2,279 1,964 62,361 88, 144 

— — 97,700 a 

69,410 68,930 | 1,595,000 | 1,455,000 

95,000 103,000 || 1,240,000 | 1,025,000 

— — 72,128 70,731 

927 1, 236 18,114 11,023 
173 173 —- — 

— - 3,244 —_ 
1,819 2,300 19, 485 24,130 
9, 884 9,150 135, 690 145,000 

52,818 52,017 750, 000 925,000 

= — 36,035 — 

20,353 21,165 262,100 201,189 
9,877 10, 824 117,000 124,768 
1,631 1, 680 49,954 38, 250 

— — 10, 240 — 

106,560 108,450 || 1,498,000 | 1,598,000 
3,780 3,700 35, 201 38,500 
byes 1,471 45, 848 41,500 
2,590 Py Es) 23,128 23,000 
2 2,095 14,962 11,000 
2,400 2,694 16,025 17,543 

14,430 14,550 143,000 146,000 

12,000 12,500 221,769 190,000 

_— — 4,978 11,800 
Dalas 2,062 31,562 40,913 

— — 8,274 3,670 
1,280 1,200 13,256 18, 813 

17,100 17,550 281,000 270,000 

12,583 12,429 169,744 190,703 

147 130 Tal29 5,958 

12,730 12,559 176,878 196,661 

413,890 430,690 || 6,021,000 | 6,410,000 


418,880 


6,240,000 


1 Estimated totals include allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing 


countries not shown. 
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49.—Estimated Production of Oats, Barley and Corn Harvested in 1949 in 
Specified Countries, with Averages, 1935-39 


No1z.—Dashes throughout this table indicate ‘‘none reported”’. 


Oats — Barley Corn 
Continent and Country ren es aN aT 
ge verage Average 
1935-39 1949 1935-39 1949 1935-39 1949 
000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
North America— 
Ganadacok sete cee ck «a0 338,071 316,558 88, 882 120,408 7,010 13, 650 
Guatemalagetewseo: «he ete — — —_ — 15,700 “= 
EVONCIUT AS apark ne Servet: ele sors = — = —_ Siyallys —_ 
INT OXI GO oe tescr eieielace o> shetorns 465 2,962 3,960 6, 889 67,523 90,546 
INTCATAG Ui ueiiaeieictns ce ste siete = = = = 1,500 2,400 
United’ States...) sce -e 1,045,329 | 1,322,924 238, 622 238,104 | 2,315,554 8,377,790 
Cuban ree ee snes — = — —_— 6, 000 — 
Totals, North America!.. 1,384,000 1,642,000 331,000 365,000 2,435,000 3,535,000 
Europe— 
YNUVGy NW heist, oho neem Ais pees ClorOle — — — — 5,067 —_ 
PATISGTIA Ree titias eaisacne sien 28,746 22,000 13,087 9,650 6,384 4,688 
Bele wineeere ee oe re aie 40,946 40,447 3,570 11,405 — — 
Bp ulganianmaticet «sete re 9,000 — 17,400 — 35, 657 — 
Czechoslovakia........... 85,000 69,000 51, 800 50,000 11,300 12,500 
Denmark, aye eee + eevee 70, 205 67, 654 52, 881 Viegas — — 
Lee Ee eVe Mes, eh Neate meen 45,000 44,500 7,900 9,000 a — 
PAT CG: ee eis toe be Sees 329,304 215,362 53,004 64, 850 22,096 9,000 
GORT ANY Ei caxerpsicuers > eho aieas 315,000 —— 130,000 - 4,000 — 
(GV ECCO erie en Nes tis oes: 8,510 6, 669 9,365 8,391 10,078 9,448 
Slim car yaseethiae sis cates + 20,042 — 30,178 — 92,007 — 
SWE aiYs late Jaap eee oe 39, 265 40,000 5,413 8,200 — — 
RGA: Staci tite ea ease edeters 38, 150 29,500 9,950 10, 800 113,000 106,300 
MT KeTM DOW Mitccss scve cle eos 2,910 2,344 —- — — — 
Netherlands. ...s 2 cet sme 25,769 29, 200 5,934 8,663 — — 
INOMWaVieetes eile sasine ses 12,940 11,443 5,467 4,124 — — 
HELO LA GLE eae eG ic 2m etal 204, 000 — 76,000 — — — 
Orbea lee ee ere Fate cis aie. 10,350 7,520 4,100 4,343 15,000 10,000 
TREE ATNN De pedo Wows aut os ata 37,500 — 28,000 —_ 172,000 — 
NSIC RUDI A 4 AB bealene atts Ae aire 39,369 35, 000 97,059 79,000 31,076 21,400 
SMSC Clnctoeeercrrseansraene Gres 87,198 58, 629 9,951 8, 864 — — 
Switzerlandess di.6.caxe sce. 1,593 4,726 430 2,407 — _— 
United Kingdom......... 138, 628 205,310 36,596 96, 087 — — 
VaTROS Chie Senne eee 21,900 — 18,800 — 176, 600 ~ 
Totals, Europe!l.......... 1,612,600 1,385,000 667,000 680,000 697,000 660,000 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, (Europe and 
PASTA RPS ee Arsh pri te ae de 1,165,000 775,000 425,000 310,000 176,000 140,000 
Asia— 
ALSTON Paens chanae «etre ores — — 355728 30,000 —s — 
DAC ee ee ste cite eae es ate ere — — 23,635 35,000 —_ _ 
He Ben IYO) 1, Ses ets ERS atin one —_— _— — 1,033 — —_— 
PALeOSEINGU en hist a eeler nee — —_ 3,238 —_— — — 
Sindh ten Aen poem ee oe oeake 662 oe 15,386 — — — 
BMUTKGV naa coiaccen we esceiss 16,893 12,000 96, 129 55,000 22,971 28,849 
A Urmiaehe, 2 seikeohcoek hohe — — — — 1.640 ~ 
GIN ARS yee: calc ero tee. 60, 000 50,000 347,000 305.000 262,000 255, 220 
Nanchuriatech cuceecons aes = — 6, 462 — 86, 586 — 
French Indo-China....... — — — — 22,365 — 
indians Mion... 2 some sss — 90, 253 105, 747 67,240 82,672 
MO TKIStAM Teuho Siti. 42 Riaitelak == = 7,047 8,353 14, 360 16, 920 
PAPA eee te erin ieee trace 11,481 5,994 65, 402 68, 241 3,094 —_— 
IK OTR eet re eens Faye (Ute — 52,096 -- AP ae — 
Java and Madura......... = — — — 79,976 -~ 
Philippine Islands......... = =. = — 15,410 24,340 
Totals, Asiat............. 96,000 82,000 763,000 685,000 610,000 595,000 


1 Estimated totals include allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing 
countries not shown. 
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4§.—Estimated Production of Oats, Barley and Corn Harvested in 1949 in 
Specified Countries, with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Oats Barley | Corn 
Continent and Country apie 5 ix 
ge verage verage 
1935-39 1949 1935-39 1949 1935-39 1949 
000 bu. 7000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. ’000 bu. 
Africa— 

Nigerians Roce he treciee 10, 859 11,354 Sos lon 45,000 _ — 
Belgian Congo............ — — — — 3,500 ~~ 
COT Vans, Satire 2 eee _— _— _— _— 3,121 —_— 
iBastitolandepereeee reeks — — — — 2,822 — 
ov pb eerscnetre. ee _ == 10, 697 6, 700 63, 229 50,000 
French Morocco.......... Zo 3,02 53,279 50,000 8,505 12,960 
French West Africa....... _— -— — — 21-473 — 
IMaGagascaras eee ae ne — — — — 3,969 — 

(ZO) EN ae es 8 reas aes _— — — — 12, 859 — 
Southern Rhodesia....... — —- — -= 5, 923 — 
ARTWUEN Taek s eae amare 1, 674 teven 9,048 17, 866 — — 
Union of South Africa..... 6, 966 —_ Lbo5 — 80, 132 72,000 
Totals, Africa!....... ae 22,000 25,000 121,000 138,000 255,000 245,000 

South America— 
IAT rer ting were enc core 50, 182 45,000 22,586 27,500 301, 986 80,000 
Bray] eee cies a cine hao _ _ — — 2155-153 —_ 
Clnlegsostacce mane ee 7,670 4,500 5,041 4,640 2,496 2,520 
Colombia en iss- ea eee _— _ — — 19,511 25,000 
Wrugiay Reyer ee 3,100 4,478 649 1,000 5,188 2,000 
Totals, South Americat.. 62,000 55,000 38,000 45,000 575,000 365,000 

Oceania— 
Pustralia wee eee eee 23,351 32,000 11,651 20,000 7,030 6,000 
New Zealand............. 3,539 3, 250 952 2,500 318 350 
Totals, Oceania!......... 26,890 35,250 12,603 22,000 7,500 6,500 

World Totals!.......... 4,368,600 4,600,000 2,808,000 25245,000 4,750,000 5,550,000 


a ee eee eee 


1 Estimated totals include allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing 
countries not shown. 
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CANADA’S FOREST ECONOMY?t 


Canada is well known as a land of lakes and rivers with extensive forests reaching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Canadians have long looked to these forests for 
supplies of timber to feed their sawmills, their pulp and paper mills, and their 
furniture factories and boat-building works. The use of wood is almost second 
nature tothem. Yet because Canada is so extensive that the economy of one region 
may differ widely from that of another, the forests and forest industries are rarely 
viewed as a unit in the country’s economy as a whole. In this article the many 
parts of the economy based on the forests are brought together in order to present 
a comprehensive summary showing the relative value of the forests to the economic 
life of the country. 


In Canada, the land is the basis of the economy. The wise use of the land is 
the foundation of good forestry. Likewise is it the foundation for sound policies 
for agriculture; for water conservation and water-power development; for game and 
fish protection; for the fur trade; for the provision of recreation areas and tourist 
resorts. All these values of the land are interdependent: thus good forestry will 
aid in maintaining agricultural lands against drought and erosion; will continuously 
protect water catchment areas and assure supplies of water; will furnish good cover 
for game and fur-bearing animals; and will give Canadians opportunities for recrea- 
tion which only the forests can provide. 


The strong tendency on the part of many people to evaluate Canada’s forest 
resources in terms of timber alone is understandable. Timber is the most obvious 
product of forest land, and commonly the chief marketable commodity. The 
non-timber values of the forests, referred to above, while of great economic import- 
ance, have been relatively neglected. As a result of the increasing recognition of 
these values a broader concept of forestry is developing. 


* Sections of this chapter that deal with forestry and forest administration have been revised in the 
Forest Economics Section, Forestry Branch, Department of Resources and Development. Section 1 is 
based on Forestry Branch Bulletin No. 89, ‘‘A Forest Classification for Canada’’. Sections dealing with 
forest utilization and forest industries, except as otherwise noted, have been revised in the Forestry 
Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t Prepared by the Forest Economics Section, under the direction of D. A. Macdonald, Director, 
Forestry Branch, Department of Resources and Development. 
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CANADA’S POSITION AND RELATIONSHIPS IN THE WoRLD PIcTURE* 


Of the earth’s 57,000,000 sq. miles of land surface, forests cover 27 p.c., or 
30 p.c. if the Continent of Antarctica is excluded. Two-thirds of these timber- 
lands, totalling 10,000,000 sq. miles, are considered to be productive, with almost 
5,500,000 sq. miles accessible for development under present methods of woods 
operations. 

In North America, the productive forests spread out over 2,000,000 sq. miles— 
almost 22 p.c. of the land area. This puts the Continent, with 19 p.c. of the world’s 
productive forest, in third place, behind Europe (including the whole of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics) and South America. When the forests are further 
classified as accessible or inaccessible, North America, with 24 p.c. of the world’s 
accessible forests, ranks second to Europe (including the whole of the U.S.S.R.). 
These timber-lands are located largely in Canada and the United States and extend 
over 1,300,000 sq. miles. Because these stands comprise one-third of the accessible 
coniferous and almost one-fifth of the accessible broad-leaved forests of the world, 
Canada and the United States are able to assume a prominent role in supplying the 
world’s needs for wood and paper products. 


Thus far, this study has brought out the relative position of the North American 
Continent as a whole in respect to the world and its forests. But how does Canada 
compare with the United States, U.S.S.R., Brazil, and other countries in forest 
areas? Reference to Statement I shows that the forests of the U.S.S.R.,t the largest 
in the world, are nearly three times greater in area than Canadian timber-lands. 
Brazil, possessing 1,500,000 sq. miles of forested land, ranks in second place. Canada’s 
forests rank third and the United States timber stands, covering just under 1,000,000 
sq. miles, come fourth. The Belgian Congo, China, Argentina, and Australia follow 
the United States in that order. 


* Data upon which this material is based, are obtained from publications of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 

+ The information in Statement I concerning U.S.S.R. was published in 1933. More recent data are 
not available. 


I.—_COMPARATIVE STATISTICS ON FOREST LAND AREAS IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES, 1948 


Accessible] Area of 
Produc- Pro- 


Total Total Productive Forest Land tive Forest] ductive 
Country Land Forest as Per- Forest 
Area Area 9 |————--—___-_-—___|_ centage Land 
Acces- Inac- Total of Total per 
sible cessible ore Land Capita 
Msaq. mi.} M sq. mi.| M sq. mi.| Msq. mi.| Msq. mi. D.Ce acres 
Gama alrraccna os se ere ete 3,462 1,275 473 228 701 14 32-7 
Wnibedi States es. eseee ee 2,977 975 659 82 741 22 3:4 
WEG enint a: waa ke jc ee 158 91 86 2 88 54 8-5 
INCOR WAVE woes cee ae ee een 119 29 20 4 24 / 4-9 
aml a nels 4.6 ovtesk Acey. oe eG ee 118 84 80 — 80 68 13-1 
Braziletsy aa: sack ae ae 3, 286 1,529 589 867 1,456 18 20-0 
AT PONCINA teehee Sn neta 1,075 188 66 ip 88 6 3°6 
Union of South Africa........ 473 14 3 — 3 1 1-8 
iBelaianm Coneor yasgeen iene Gen 882 464 266 195 461 30 27-8 
AUIS GRAS ste ers careicorse Peover ee: 2,975 119 53 25 78 2 6-7 
CANE eee et eee one 3, 646 320 65 152 217 2 0°3 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
SP PUGS 2 ere cts cote ae he tiaras 8, 209 3, 682 ae = 1,765 bis 3 
Sapa cr aie Re Ree ted oo oan, 145 86 76 10 86 52 0-7 


1 Data given for Canada are from the 1949 National Forest Inventory compiled by the federal Forestry 
Branch and do not include Newfoundland. 2 Hstimated prior to Second World War by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture and Professor L. Ilvesallo. Figures include Estonian, Latvian and Lithu- 
anian Republics. 
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Of greater importance than total areas of forest are the areas of accessible 
productive forest. Excluding U.S.S.R. (for which country the necessary data are 
not available) the United States possesses the greatest such area, 659,000 sq. miles. 
Brazil and Canada follow with 589,000 and 473,000 sq. miles, respectively. 


The world output of primary forest products in 1948 totalled 28,000,000,000 cubic 
feet. To this, North America* contributed 13,000,000,000, Europe 7,000,000,000, 
and Latin America 4,000,000,000 cubic feet. United States and Canadian pro- 
duction amounted to 9,500,000,000 and 3,000,000,000 cubic feet, respectively, with 
Brazilian production at 3,300,000,000 cubic feet. Sweden, Japan, and Finland 
followed with less than 2,000,000,000 cubic feet each. . 


As these production data include fuelwood, which is a product relatively low 
in value, as well as such highly valued products as sawlogs, veneer logs, and pulp- 
wood, the output of each of these items will shed some light on the value of the 
output of primary forest products of each country. In 1948, almost the whole 
of Brazil’s production was confined to fuelwood, while this product in Canada and 
the United States made up only 24 and 17 p.c. of their total outputs. At the other 
end of the scale the production of sawlogs and veneer logs in Canada and the United 
States totalled 1,250,000,000 and 5,650,000,000 cubic feet, respectively. Japan, 
Finland and Sweden each produced these more valuable products in quantities 
totalling about 300,000,000 cubic feet. In the production of pulpwood, the United 
States and Canada lead the world: in 1948, output amounted to 1,500,000,000 
and 1,000,000,000 cubic feet, respectively; Swedish mills followed with almost 
450,000,000 feet. This brief account shows that Canadian, United States, and 
Seandinavian producers have concentrated on the production of high-valued 
primary products derived from the forests. 


In 1948, the world output of sawn lumber totalled 66,000,000,000 board feet. 
United States and Canadian mills produced 36,000,000,000 and 6,000,000,000 
board feet (64 p.c. of the total world output), respectively, and were followed by 
Japan, Sweden and France. In the same year, the North American production 
of wood-pulp made up over 70 p.c. of the world’s output. It is in the manufacture 
of newsprint, however, that Canadian mills are outstanding. During 1948 they 
produced 60 p.c. of the world production of 7,800,000 tons. Newsprint made in 
the United States accounted for 11 p.c., and mills in the Scandinavian countries 
produced another 11 p.c. The Canadian forests are, at present, the world’s greatest 
single source of newsprint. 


Canada is not only a producer of forest products but is also a great exporter 
(see p. 486). In 1948, Canadian forest products valued at $953,674,000 made up 
more than three-quarters of North American exports and one-third of world exports 
of wood and paper products. Sweden was next with exports of wood and wood 
products valued at $563,000,000. Following in order were: Finland, the United 
States and Norway. These five countries accounted for 87 p.c. of the value of 
world export trade in forest products. 


. ANALYSIS OF CANADA’S FoREST RESOURCES 


In Section 1 of this chapter on Forestry (pp. 488-441), a detailed account is 
given of the forest regions across Canada. Reference to the map facing p. 440 
will show that the Boreal Forest Region is larger than all the other regions combined. 


* Mexico, Central, and South American countries are classified as ‘‘ Latin America”’ for all data con- 
cerning production and trade in forest products in accordance with the procedure adopted by the FAO. 
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The distinctive and different characteristics of the forest regions affect the 
economies of the districts lying within their boundaries. The Boreal Region 
is noted for its stands of black spruce and white spruce, the backbone of the pulp 
and paper industry of Quebec and Ontario. The poplar and jack pine of the 
Region also are finding more extensive use in the manufacture of wood-pulp. Further 
west in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta white spruce comprises the bulk 
of the lumber manufactured by the sawmills. The Coast Region is renowned 
for its tall timbers—Douglas fir, Sitka spruce, western cedar, and western hemlock. 
Douglas fir has established itself in world markets as the finest of structural timbers. 
This area alone provides over one-third of the lumber sawn annually in this 
country. 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Region is the source of most of the hardwood 
lumber sawn in Canada, particularly hard maple, yellow birch and oak. This is 
the area that supported the great stands of eastern white pine for which Canada 
was so long famous. Most of these stands have been cut out, but the Region is 
still the source of much Canadian white pine. In the forests of the Acadian Forest 
Region, spruce and balsam are of primary importance; pine and some valuable 
hardwood species are associated with them. This Region supports vigorous pulp 
and paper, and lumber industries and provides primary forest products for 
export. 


While not of great importance commercially, the Deciduous Forest Region 
is the one area in Canada dominated by hardwood species alone. This Region and 
southern portions of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Region, provide small quantities 
of such lumber as beech, hickory, walnut and butternut. 


Productive and Non-Productive Forest Resources.—Canada’s forest 
resources are inventoried periodically by provincial forest authorities and with 
their co-operation, the Forestry Branch of the Department of Resources and 
Development compiles the National Forest Inventory. The latest estimates of 
total forest stands in the provinces, Yukon, and the Northwest Territories appear 
in Table 1 of this chapter, p. 442. These estimates are subject to constant revision 
as more accurate and complete inventories are prepared. 
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Almost one-half of the total forested area of Canada is classified as. ‘non- 
productive”, i.e., incapable of producing crops of merchantable wood. However, 
these forests do provide valuable protection for drainage basins and shelter for 
game and fur-bearing animals. The graph, ‘Canada’s Forested Area, 1949’’, 
illustrates the ratio of the non-productive forest to the productive forest. 


Of the “‘productive’’ half of the forested area, 473,000 square miles are considered 
to be now accessible for commercial operations. Statement II gives the total 
productive forested land areas by provinces and territories. 


Il.—PRODUCTIVE FORESTED LANDS 


ee ee 
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Total Total 
Province Productive Province or Territory Productive 
Forest Forest 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Prince Edward Island................- GlOmultsaskatchewaneo os scnccocbicadl: oie ass 46,150 
INGVassCOtian eee eerie sta rea tetas vere 115550] Alibertateenes. seme cost coe sec tstine es 93,060 
Nera roms wickoss sriteiseh cats sie eine ers 22: 00044) Britishy: Columbia osc os vie. 250 8 Pee 85, 892 
ATG sO. en Gee npr aaoe 190,665 || Northwest Territories and Yukon.... 47,000 
MON GADLO TE ey ences cortisol s ceitiecee 173, 800 — 
IS ERITH 20) Soe ee ict ea a ecarcer 30,500 CANADALS © eer eee ae ate 701, 232 


1 Data for Newfoundland are not available. 


The economically inaccessible productive forests (33 p.c. of the total productive 
forested land) contain much valuable timber suitable for lumber and pulpwood. 
At present it is not economical to conduct cutting operations on these areas but 
as low-cost methods of transportation are developed, as accessible forested areas 
become depleted, and as the demand for wood products increases, these inaccessible 
productive forests will be progressively brought into commercial development. 
Owing to generally less favourable climatic conditions, the productive capacity 
of these inaccessible timber-lands is expected to be less than that of the accessible 
areas now being logged. 


Tenure under which Forest Lands are Held.—The Crown in the right of 
either the Federal Government or the Provincial Governments owns 93 p.c. of the 
total forested lands in Canada; the remaining 7 p.c. is under private ownership. 
The graph on p. 430 ‘Tenure of Provincial Forested Land, 1949” shows that 
8 p.c. of the forested lands of the provinces (excluding Newfoundland) is owned by 
individuals or corporations. Rights to cut Crown timber under lease or licence 
are granted on 16 p.c. of the provincial lands, thus leaving 76 p.c. unalienated. 
These unalienated Crown lands are located generally in the inaccessible and least 
accessible areas. Statement III gives a detailed picture of the tenure of forested 
lands by industry and individuals, whether as private holdings or as leased or 
licensed lands. 


Canada’s farm woodlots cover more than 20,000,000 acres—10 p.c. of the 
total farm area. Fuelwood is the major product, although the pulp and paper 
industry obtains about 1,000,000 cords of pulpwood annually from woodlot owners. 
In addition, considerable quantities of sawlogs and other wood products are sold 
to sawmills and other wood-using industries. In 1948, the value of all these primary 
products from farm woodlots totalled $101,600,000. 
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III.—TENURE OF FORESTED LAND IN THE PROVINCES, 1949 
(Source: National Forest Inventory, 1949.) 


Notre.—The 123,000 sq. miles of forested land in the Northwest Territories and Yukon are classed 
as unalienated Crown lands. : 


Private Lands Crown Lands 
Corpor- Permit | Total : 
Province Farm | ations Total P Pus Saw Berths | Alien- ee Total 
Wood- and Private |- D; Timber and ated Cran Crown 
lots Indi- Lands Li aper | Licences| Timber | Crown L 2 A Lands 
viduals sha Sales Lands ate 
sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. 
mile miles miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
ell slander 493 115 608 — — — — 2 2 
Nova Scotia...... SHe4e 5 Dy 8,465 700 — 44 744 2,346 3,090 
New Brunswick...| 3,455 7,685 11,140 3, 833 6,912 — 10,745 305 11,050 
Quebec s2cs-e- 9,317 17,588 | 26,905 68, 039 10, 485 — 78,524 | 250,630 | 329,154 
Ontaniow eee 6,039 8,201 14,240 |} 66,254 12,095 — 78,349 | 144,611 222,960 
Manitoba.........| 1,821 6,142 6, 963 2,620 328 489 3,437 | 82,600 86,037 
Saskatchewan....| 3,347 4,000 Vow — WES |) = 50 io) 78, 628 78, 803 
All bertanee. ete 3,295 5,743 9,038 ~~ 1,076 381 1,457 | 120,125 121,582 
British Columbia.| 1,584 6,336 7,920 756 2,921 2,996 6,673 | 199,863 | 206,536 


Totats, NINE 
PrRovinces!...| 32,594 | 60,032 | 92,626 || 142,202 | 33,942 3,960 | 180,104 | 879,110 11,059, 214 


1 Data for Newfoundland not available. 


Much of the expansion of the agricultural acreage in Canada in the past has 
been at the expense of the forests. Since 1938 forested lands have been cleared 
for agricultural use to the extent of about 4,200 square miles in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, 1,500 square miles in Quebec, and 1,000 square miles in the Maritimes. 
Ontario and British Columbia, on the other hand, recorded during the same period 
a net increase in their forested lands of 700 and 1,700 square miles, respectively. 
In all provinces a certain amount of settled land proves unprofitable to farm and is 
allowed to revert to its original forest cover. 


Timber Resources and their Commercial Development. — Estimates 
are given in Table 1, p. 442, of the timber resources by forest type and size class, 
in commercial units, for the provinces (exclusive of Newfoundland). In order to 
provide a more convenient comparison these data are presented for conifers only in 
Statement IV in equivalent volumes of merchantable cubic feet. 
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IV.—TOTAL STAND OF MERCHANTABLE SOFTWOOD TIMBER, 1949 


(Accessible and inaccessible in millions of cubic feet) 


Sawlog Smaller Total 


Province or Territory Material Material Volume 

DEE SE ee a ie ee Oe ES A | a rareeRrh 
Princo OG wand [sland foe. Watt hunches coteieie neta tc ratehale 'eisialeleliayaietelors 13 48 61 
ING ARS CO BLS eee ee soso Seg eie Ob hie uous ead croctae’s feanl wyourpacin ss +p 970 1,969 2,939 
IN eorER TRIES UTC LOM een eerie Mor rece chisel es sar cehe cl eceliateren/aterminjer 9/0) er 1,000 li 05) Alte 6,100 
OneheG Ae hi bers porte vial sid aue toe: eeu waite site A St 10, 205 72,787 82,992 
OFA ERS gos i ot AS ee ee eee ic ouriane 8,595 22,994 31,589 
EA TILEO La ete es cere eee oh ce ene Siorts sits ale otebeitern ores 187 2 1,110 
SSR EC INOUE Te ics ee eke hs che cine Mesh Slee ais as mceyetove' sea mites} 132 531 663 
JNIPBY Sa BD, a oak 20 tae a mh RS CoS ctl ete SEE CP Me DE ck i 2,546 12134 14, 680 
Bri tishi OG Oliiaoish OOASE: Sere ek ead ha eile cyersickeressde oP -scko lh «lonwimpaeyrr sites sere 27,147 2,079 29,226 
DWeitishiGolumbia LNteRLOMers. ie Leuk fem fe oieitiels die oss oN Siele eleepsivi cle se 17,390 43,091 60,481 
Northwest Territories and Yukon.............ceeee eee e cece ec eeens 1, 220 1,045 2,265 
FEO EA Tiss Labora epee vstate ste Seerate atv Seeraalle Soc Teava a pieaie eleieicieie7s 69, 405 162,701 232,106 


De ee eee eee ee Oe 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland data for which are not available. 


From Statement IV it can be clearly seen that the provinces have a greater 
volume of softwood timber in the smaller size classes (four to nine inches diameter 
at breast height) than in the sawlog-size class (ten inches and over in diameter at 
breast height) except in the coast areas of British Columbia where sawlog material 
exceeds the smaller material. 


It is in British Columbia’s coast forests that lumbering has reached its peak in 
Canada and it is in the boreal forests of Ontario and Quebec that the pulp and paper 
industry is mainly established. This latter industry is capable of utilizing softwood 
species of the smaller size classes and particularly the species dominant in the 
boreal forests. In the Maritimes, with their large conifer stands of spruce and 
balsam, the pulp and paper industry outweighs the lumber industry in importance. 
In Alberta and Saskatchewan, lumbering is still the most important forest industry, 
mainly because of the lack of pulpwood markets, although there are large resources 
of timber of all sizes located in these provinces. 


In 1948 the production of primary forest products in Canada totalled 
3,198,000,000 cu. ft. The volume of logs and bolts cut amounted to 6,561,000,000 
bd. ft.; pulpwood, 12,498,000 cords; and fuelwood, 9,530,000 cords. Posts, hewn 
ties, mining timbers, poles and piling, and like products made up the remaining 
output. 


Forest Depletion.—The average annual depletion of Canada’s forests for the 
ten years 1939-48 amounted to 3,416,000,000 cu. ft. of usable wood. Analysis 
of this figure is given in Table 2, p. 444, of this chapter and shows that 2,688,000,000 
cu. ft. were utilized, 228,000,000 cu. ft. were burned, and 500,000,000 cu. ft. were 
destroyed by insect and disease attack. Applied to the total accessible productive 
forest, the annual rate of depletion would average only 11 cu. ft. per acre. However, 
as logging operations are concentrated on the most easily reached areas and not 
on this total area, the annual depletion on many areas being logged might easily 
be at an excessive rate. 


In Section 6, pp. 454-463, a full account is given of the utilization by industry 
of products from the forests. Forest-fire losses in 1948 and 1949 are given in 
Table 4, p. 450. 
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The average annual loss of merchantable timber attributable to forest fires 
during the ten-year period 1939-48 amounted to 228,000,000 cu. ft., with a stumpage 
value of $2,092,000 (see Statement V). An average of 5,288 fires annually burned 
about 2,900 sq. miles. These figures give a valuable but incomplete account of the 
gravity of fire losses. .The devastation and impoverishment of forest soils, the 
damage to water run-off control, and to recreational, tourist, and wildlife values 
cannot be appraised reliably in terms of dollars although they are of great. economic 
significance. The forced closing of mills whose raw materials have been destroyed 
results in additional loss. Repeated fires through a given area frequently create 
a permanent wasteland. 


V.—AVERAGE ANNUAL VOLUME OF MERCHANTABLE TIMBER BURNED, 
TEN-YEAR PERIOD, 1939-48 


: Sawlog Smaller Stumpage 
Province Material Material Value 

M ft. b.m. Cords $ 

Prmnce od ward ISIANd oy... 0s etre ries Poe ee eee — — — 
Noyaiscotiand26s) oct: oy Rae eee ee, ee a 2,798 609 20,368 
NOWBrUnS WICK syle mein ae oe coh. erie y rks eae ae 936 60, 976. 174, 731 
GUCDeG i sec ole gute te Came aay ORO cee) CHenent nies Oe — 416,049 624,073 
COVERING src cle. Sersrcevh cee el gs ola Re ee ee, a ees 93,134 397,784 561,316 
JES 144 3) 0: SLES a ata ARR Sane teen ot Pend at i nad i eR wl ag, By en 3, 864 207, 165 90, 263 
ASURTOWEAL hhc o rns a et a Rete Is Be wee ee eee 10,119 77,924 51,857 
Deis ca. Re ae aie R= are ed Or ieee ey hee were ime tin ele 125, 235 524,725 840,172 
British Coup iis wy asa tae he ae asenntee sieht eve oe 165,212 —. 201, 454 
Other Federal Government lands!.............cccccccceccecccceccs 9,173 41,826 27,790 
CANADA?! estas ac PAY Foe OORT Fa ae 410, 471 1,727,058 2,092,024 

1 Includes National Parks, Indian lands, Forest Experiment Stations, etc. 2 Excludes Yukon, 


the Northwest Territories and Newfoundland. 


Satisfactory estimates of losses caused by insects or disease are almost impossible 
to make. This is due largely to the enormous area of Canadian forests and the 
consequently high cost of assessing these losses. Complicating the problem of 
preparing suitable records of damage are the beneficial effects following the removal 
by insects and disease of decadent old trees, so that such trees may be replaced 
by young vigorous saplings. The annual depletion of the forests by disease and 
insects is tentatively estimated to-day at 500,000,000 cu. ft. of merchantable timber. 


There are at present no means of appraising the losses resulting from such 
climatic factors as wind, ice, snow and sleet. 


Finally, further losses have resulted from the lack of planned forest manage- 
ment. Cutting has been carried out without any other thought than the liquidation 
of merchantable supplies with the result that the land has sometimes been left in 
a condition which favoured the spread of fire, attack by insects, and erosion by 
wind and water. In many instances areas have failed to restock satisfactorily, 
nearby stands of timber have been exposed to damage by wind, wild life values 
have been impaired, and the areas have remained an economic loss for decades. 


Productive Capacity of the Forests.—These data on depletion of forest 
products give rise to the following pertinent questions. Are Canada’s forest resources 
capable of supplying indefinitely the amount of wood at present being utilized 
by her forest industries? Can the forests provide more wood than this, thereby 
allowing the forest industries to be expanded? These are fundamental economic 
questions and upon the answers to them depend, in large measure, the policies 
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which the Provincial and Federal Governments and private industries should 
adopt in regard to the forests. If, for example, the supply of wood being grown is 
not sufficient to maintain the forest industries, then it is vitally important that 
more efficient systems of forest protection and forest management be put into 
practice. The adoption of such measures would then assist in providing a continuous 
and increased flow of primary wood products to these industries. 


It is clear that the approach to a discussion of the adequacy of Canada’s forest 
resources to support industry must be on a regional or district level. Only by 
building up knowledge of the relation of growth and depletion in the forests, district 
by district, will it be possible to grasp the Canadian situation as a whole. It means 
little to the pulp and paper industry of Quebec, for example, to know that in Canada 
_as a whole there exists enough pulpwood to supply the present Canadian pulp and 
paper industry with all its wood requirements. Or again, the stands of timber in 
northern British Columbia are of little significance to the lumbermen on Vancouver 
Island who must depend on local supplies. What a mill owner requires is the 
assurance of an adequate supply of timber within the shortest possible distance 
from his mill. 


On a regional basis, it is known that some areas will not be able to maintain 
indefinitely the industries presently dependent upon them; others can support only 
the present level of industrial capacity, while certain areas, presently distant from 
both mills and markets, could sustain a large measure of industrial development 
but must await the economic conditions suitable for their exploitation. For many 
areas no definite answers whatever can yet be given. From information now avail- 
able it seems evident that Canada is potentially capable of supporting far larger 
forest industries than at present; but it is equally certain that any substantial 
expansion of industry without the introduction of forest management on a much 
wider basis would be detrimental to our forest economy. 


The primary step is a stock-taking of our forest resources. In a country of 
Canada’s vastness such a task cannot be accomplished quickly or cheaply. Not 
only is it necessary to know the quantity of timber available, but also the individual 
species by age classes, and their composition by forest types. This information is 
a basic requirement for the most efficient and scientific development of industrial 
forestry in Canada. 


To develop a national inventory an intricate mosaic of district stock-taking 
surveys must be correlated, so that the management plans for each district will 
fit into the national pattern. 


It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the technical and silvicultural 
ramifications involved, but it must be emphasized that inventories are but one 
feature in the management of forests as a crop. Just as so much effort has been 
devoted to agricultural research, in order that the products of the farm might be 
improved, so must studies of tree growth, forest regeneration, and other silvicultural 
problems be intensified in order that Canada’s forests may be managed for the maxi- 
mum output of the most useful products. To complete these studies for the 
numerous forest districts in Canada will require years of research. In the meantime, 
however, such research is being concentrated on those areas which at present give 
promise of yielding the greatest returns. 
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Since the end of the Second World War several provinces have made great 
progress in bringing their forest inventories up to date. The information obtained 
is being used by the forest authorities to formulate their respective provincial 
forest policies. 


Hand in hand with the formation of provincial forest policies goes the task of 
preparing forest management plans. Provincial officials, in co-operation with the 
forest industries, are taking steps that have as their object the management of the 
forests for a sustained yield of forest products. Another important feature in the 
development of these policies is the reforestation of those areas which have not 
regenerated naturally. Since the War, this has been given considerable attention. 
Improved logging methods which will ensure better natural regeneration are also 
being introduced where conditions are more favourable. 


The relationship between the yield from the forests and the development of 
forest industries is affected by. technological changes and scientific advances in 
industry. All such improvements tend to increase the degree of utilization of forest 
products. By devising methods to utilize the inferior tree species, for example, the 
forest industries can increase their wood supplies although the productive capacity 
of the forests has not increased. Similarly, advanced methods of extraction which 
will utilize a greater proportion of the whole tree will augment the available supply 
of wood as though additional forests were planted. Forest products research is 
also reducing the waste from present wood-manufacturing processes. An illustration 
of this is the production of industrial alcohol from sulphite liquor—a by-product in 
the manufacture of sulphite wood-pulp. 


Adequate forest management is still in its infancy in Canada. Nevertheless, 
the economic obstacles to the practice of sustained yield are becoming of less 
importance as the available supply of timber becomes less accessible to the mills. 
If action is taken in an aggressive manner to conserve the forests and increase 
their yield, Canadian forest industries should be able to maintain, if not expand, 
their present capacity. The lumber industry, which was founded on virgin forests, 
does present a special problem. The large logs sawn into lumber in the past are 
being replaced by smaller sawlogs grown in second-growth stands. This does not 
mean, however, a smaller lumber industry but rather planning to produce clear 
sawlog material by the practice of good silviculture. Further, it means promoting 
the more economical use of wood by devising improved methods of lumber manu- 
facture, and by developing new techniques in the use of lumber in construction. 


From the standpoint of the national economy the primary needs are: to grow 
the greatest amount of the most suitable woods as economically as possible; to 
improve standards of wood utilization; and to reduce to a minimum the forest 
losses from fire, insects and disease. 


INDUSTRIES BASED ON THE FoREST* 


Across Canada, these industries which include operations in the woods, the 
lumbering industry, the pulp and paper industry, the wood-using industries, and 
the paper-using industries, present an intricate mosaic. From all provinces such 
products as lumber, pulp and paper, railway ties, telephone poles, furniture, and 
plywood enter into the stream of Canadian commerce. Participating in the historic 
growth of the country, these industries have made a distinctive contribution to 
the nation’s economic development and cultural heritage. 
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Canada has been, and still is, largely a producer of primary products but the 
country’s manufacturing facilities, stimulated during the First World War and 
accelerated during the Second World War, have shown tremendous growth. In 
this development, the forest industries will continue to hold a prominent place. 


In order to establish the relative significance of one industry to another or to 
a group of industries, the net value of production* for each may be compared. The 
net value of production for “operations in the woods”? amounted to $461,000,000 
in 1948, more than 11 p.c. of the net value of all primary production. 


NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION IN FOREST INDUSTRIES 
1948 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


WOODS OPERATIONS 


PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


LUMBER INDUSTRY 
WOOD-—USING INDUSTRIES 


* 
PAPER-USING INOUSTRIES 


Excludes printing trades 


When the four forest industries—lumber, pulp and paper, wood-using, and 
paper-using—are grouped, their net value of production in 1948, $916,000,000, 
amounted to almost 18 p.c. of the net value of all secondary production in Canada. 
(See Table 1, pp. 337-338.) 


When the net value of operations in the woods is added to the net value of 
these four forest industries, the net value of all forest production totalled 
$1,377,000,000, almost 15 p.c. of the total net value of all production. 


Another index of the importance of an industry is the employment that it 
provides. During 1948, employment in the forest industries reached a peak. 
By giving work to over 350,000 men and women, these industries employed more 
than 7 p.c. of the total civilian labour force. In salaries and wages, the forest 
industries paid out just under $762,569,000 in that year. 


A detailed account of the output of the forest industries in 1948 will be found 
in Section 6 of this Chapter. 


Several Canadian enterprises not classed as forest industries are dependent 
upon forest products for many of their raw materials. The hardwood distillation 
industry, while not large, relies directly upon hardwood for its raw material. Wood 
pulp is used extensively in the manufacture of rayon, celanese, cellophane, and a 
wide range of plastics. Sporting goods manufacturers, and various other industries, 
making goods ranging from mops and brooms to automobiles, use wood to a greater 


* Gross production less value of raw materials, fuel, etc., used in the production process. 
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or lesser degree. It is clear that if wood were difficult or expensive to obtain, many 
products taken for granted to-day would disappear from the markets, or would 
become much more costly through the use of higher priced substitute materials 
in their manufacture. . 


Canada’s transportation services rely in no small measure upon the volume of 
business derived from the forest industries. The tonnage of unmanufactured forest 
products alone not including products of the wood-using industries, accounted for 
more than 17 p.c. of the total tonnage moved by the railway companies in 1948. 


FoREIGN TRADE AND Domestic UTILIZATION OF PRODUCTION 


The history of the development of Canada’s natural resources and of the ex- 
pansion of her industries shows clearly how essential a high level of export trade is 
for the maintenance of her economic welfare. Statistics for the forests and forest 
industries bear out this statement fully. The early lumber industry was founded 
on the shipment of squared timber and, later, pine and spruce deals to Great Britain, 
and lumber to the United States. The pulp and paper industry sells 75 p.c. of its 
paper production in foreign markets. 


Canada’s favourable balance on commodity trading account is of very great 
significance in affording a means of settling her debit accounts abroad. In building 
up this commodity trading surplus the net balance of trade in wood products is of . 
outstanding importance. Credits acquired from the sale of forest products are not 
only large but have been maintained for many years. In 16 of the years since 1929 
forest products have provided larger contributions to the country’s favourable 
trade balance than any other commodity group. In 1948 the net balance for wood, 
wood products, and paper amounted to $880,000,000. Three-quarters of the 
exports went to the United States, and earned large credit items in United States 
dollars. These are of particular importance to-day, as they enable Canada to pay 
for many United States products which are essential to a high standard of living. 


The commodity group ‘‘Wood, Wood Products, and Paper’’ leads all others in 
the total value of exports. Lumber, wood-pulp, and newsprint are the most important 
forest products which this country exports. In 1948, the favourable balance from 
trade in these totalled over $785,000,000. Other forest products important as 
exports are pulpwood, shingles, and pliwoods and veneers. 


While Canada exports large quantities of forest products the Canadian market 
also absorbs a considerable portion of the output of the forest industries. On an 
average, around 90 p.c. of all the primary forest products are manufactured in 
Canada and the percentage has been rising in recent years. Sawlogs, pulpwood, 
and fuelwood account for over 95 p.c. of primary production; exports of sawlogs 
and fuelwood only amount to around 1 p.c. and exports of pulpwood to less than 
20 p.c. of production. 


Lumber marketed in Canada usually runs to a little more than half the saw- 
mills production. About three-quarters of the wood pulp manufactured in Canada 
is used by Canadian paper mills. Exports are largely made up of the chemical 
pulps. More than 90 p.c. of the groundwood pulp output is used in manufacturing 
in Canada. Canada is famous as a producer of newsprint, yet, being a country 
with a small population, it can use only from 5 to 10 p.c. of its output. The domestic 
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market for such products as wrapping, book, and writing papers has been expanding 
in the past decade: in these products the Canadian market absorbs the major 
part of the output. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADIAN Forest Poticy 


The basic importance of Canada’s forest resources to all sections of the national 
economy makes it a matter of prime importance to maintain these resources in 
their most vigorous and productive state. As the major portion of Canada’s 
timber-lands is still the property of the Crown, it is to the Provincial and Federal 
Governments that Canadians must.look for leadership in the development of proper 
management practices for the forests. . 


Except for Yukon and the Northwest Territories and certain federal lands in the 
provinces, the Crown lands in Canada are owned by the provinces and administered 
by the Provincial Governments. With the exception of Prince Edward Island, each 
province maintains its own Forest Service for the administration and protection 
of its forest resources. 


In Section 5, pp. 445-454, are given detailed accounts of the administration of 
Canada’s forest lands. Developments in fire protection and forest research are 
described, along with recent advances in provincial forest management programs. 


While the administration and development of the forests are largely provincial 
responsibilities, the Federal Government performs functions in forestry which are 
of real importance in the national interest. These are almost entirely confined to 
research and experimentation, and providing information and leadership to the 
provinces and industry. 

The passing of the Canada Forestry Act in December, 1949, provided a legis- 
lative basis for increased participation by the Federal Government in the forestry 
field. In general, the national administration can now enter into agreements with 
the Provincial Governments, or with corporations or individuals, to develop and 
conserve Canada’s forest resources. More specifically, the Act gives the Federal 
Government the power to establish National Forests or Forest Experimental Areas 
on lands belonging to it, and also to establish and maintain laboratories for the 
better utilization of forest products. A most important clause gives the Federal 
Government power to “enter into agreements with any province for the protection, 
development or utilization of forest resources, including protection from fire, 
insects, and diseases, forest inventories, silvicultural research, watershed protection, 
reforestation, forestry publicity and education, construction of roads and improve- 
ment of growing conditions and management of forests for continuous production’. 
It is expected that agreements will be arrived at with the provinces under this 
clause and that some share of the costs will be borne by the Federal Government. 


In the past, the emphasis in Canada has been on exploitation. In order to 
conserve the forests, the emphasis to-day is on management supported by forest 
and forest-products research. The Canada Forestry Act is a milestone along this 
road of endeavour. . 

The establishment of Canada’s forest industry on a permanent basis, with an 
assured supply of forest products, will enable the nation to retain the eminent 
position it now holds in international trade which is based on forest industries. 
By continuing to meet the needs of the peoples in other lands for lumber, paper and 
other wood products Canadian forests will continue to make their contribution 
to human welfare. 
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Section 1.—Forest Regions 


The forests of Canada cover a vast region in the north temperate climatic zone, 
reaching from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific; they extend northward from the 
International Boundary to beyond the Arctic Circle. Wide variations in climatic, 
physiographic and soil conditions cause marked differences in the character of the 
forests in different parts of the country, hence more or less well-defined forest regions 
may be recognized. The following principal regions are described separately: 
Acadian, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence, Deciduous, Boreal, Sub-Alpine, Columbia, 
Montane and Coast. For descriptive purposes, it is convenient to consider two 
sections of the Boreal Region as separate entities: these are described hereunder 
as the Northern Transition and the Aspen Grove Sections. 


The Acadian Forest Region.—This Region includes, tentatively, all the 
Island of Newfoundland except a portion of the Northern Peninsula (where the forest 
is coniferous in character, with balsam fir the characteristically dominant conifer), 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and all but the northwest corner of New Bruns- 
wick. The climate of the Region is characteristic of maritime regions, and is highly 
favourable to tree growth. Annual precipitation averages about 40 inches. Topo- 
graphy and geology are widely varied. In northern New Brunswick the maximum 
altitude is 2,700 feet above sea-level, and northern Cape Breton Island and parts of 
Nova Scotia are fairly rough. The surface of the remainder of the Region varies 
from level to gently rolling. 


There is a general coniferous character to the Region, especially in the northern 
parts of New Brunswick and Cape Breton Island. Mixed forests, interspersed with 
so-called ‘hardwood ridges’, are common, however, occurring more frequently in the 
southern parts of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


Among the coniferous species red spruce is the characteristic dominant and is 
usually associated with balsam fir. White and black spruce, and white and red pine, 
are widely distributed. Jack pine occurs in pure stands on sandy plains. Hemlock, 
which is still to be found in most parts of the Region, is believed to have been much 
more important in former times. Other characteristic conifers are cedar and tama- 
rack. 


Yellow birch, maple and beech occur in fairly large quantities and usually 
occupy well-drained ridges. White birch, wire birch and poplar are found in asso- 
ciation with the coniferous species. Among the other hardwoods are oak, butternut, 
basswood, ash and elm. 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—This Region, centring 
on the Great Lakes system, and extending eastward down the St. Lawrence 
Valley, is of an irregular character. It occupies a middle position between pre- 
dominantly coniferous forests to the north and deciduous forests to the south. 
Precipitation varies from an annual average of 25 inches in the west to 45 inches in 
the east, and the growing season is from 100 to 150 days. Good forest soils of sedi- 
mentary origin are common, but southward extensions of the granitic areas of the 
Canadian Shield are within the boundaries of the Region. 


The characteristic species are white pine, red pine and hemlock, associated with 
the maples, yellow birch and, in some sections, beech and basswood. Aspen, cedar 
and jack pine are widely distributed; and spruce and balsam fir are common in 
certain localities. Among the less widely distributed hardwood species are white 
birch, elm, hickories, white and black ash, bur, red and white oak, ironwood and 
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butternut. The pine forests of the Ottawa Valley and Algonquin Park have been 
famous as one of the greatest of Canada’s lumbering areas. Elsewhere in the Region 
forests of mixed type predominate, with a considerable proportion of pure hardwood 
stands in the more favoured locations towards the south. 


The Deciduous Forest Region.—This Region in Canada consists of a small 
northerly intrusion from the great forest of the same type in the United States, and 
occupies the southwestern portion of what is commonly referred to as the Ontario 
Peninsula. It enjoys very favourable climatic and soil conditions that permit of the 
growth of a number of tree species not found elsewhere in Canada. The area is 
completely settled because of its fertile soil, and the forests are represented now only 
by woodlots, parks, and small wooded areas on the lighter soils. 


The characteristic trees of this Region are beech and sugar maple, together with 
basswood, red maple and several oaks. Coniferous species are represented largely 
by scattered specimens of white pine, hemlock and red juniper. 


Among the less common hardwoods, which occur singly or in small groups, are 
hickories, black walnut, chestnut, tulip tree, magnolia, mulberry, sycamore, sassafras, 
black gum, Kentucky coffee tree and a number of other species that find their 
northern limit in this Region. 


The Boreal Forest Region.—This Region covers the greater part of the land 
area of Canada. It stretches unbrokenly from the Northern Peninsula of Newfound- 
land and the Atlantic Coast of Quebec westward to Alaska. Along its southern side 
it follows the limits of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Region, then skirts the open 
grasslands of the Prairie Provinces, and is terminated in the west in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. To the north it is bounded by the limits of tree growth. 


The principal trees of the Region are white and black spruce, balsam fir, poplars, 
white birch and jack pine. Near the foothills of the Rocky Mountains the latter 
species is replaced by lodgepole pine. In Quebec and Ontario, and as far west as a 
line running from Lake Winnipeg to Lake Athabaska in the Prairie Provinces, the 
Region is, for the most part, underlain by granitic rocks of the Precambrian forma- 
tions, known as the Canadian Shield. Within this area there are extensive tracts of 
good soil, formed from glacial or sedimentary deposits, but a larger portion of the 
Region is characterized by shallow soils. Considerable areas of bare rock testify 
to the disastrous results of forest fires followed by erosion. The forests of this part 
of the Region are mainly coniferous, with black spruce and balsam fir as dominants, 
and are valuable chiefly for pulpwood. West of Lake Winnipeg the same tree 
species are in evidence but in different proportions. Here the soil is deep and rela- 
tively fertile, and the characteristic forest is a mixture of poplar and white spruce. 


The climate of the Region is severe and precipitation ordinarily varies from 15 
to 30 inches annually, although these amounts are exceeded in eastern Quebec. 


The Northern Transition Section.—This area is a part of the Boreal Region, 
but is described separately because its forests are of no commercial value, although 
some have considerable local economic value, since they provide cover for fur- 
bearing animals, wood for fuel and buildings for the scattered inhabitants of 
the Region. This Section represents a transition from the merchantable forests 
of the south to the treeless wastes of the Far North. White and black spruce, 
larch and ‘birch are the principal tree species, and these are usually of stunted 
growth because of the severity of the climate. In river valleys and other protected 
sites occasional clumps of trees of fair size are to be found. 
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The Aspen Grove Section.—This Section lies entirely within the Prairie Prov- 
inces and is a part of the Boreal Region, but has very special characteristics. It is 
a zone of transition between the true forest region to the north and the open grass- 
lands to the south. Aspen is the dominant tree and is in sole possession of most of 
the area. In southern Manitoba stands of bur oak are found, and elm, basswood 
and ash occur singly or in small groups in river beds. Most of the area is farmed 
and much of the forest is in the form of woodlots. 


The Sub-Alpine Forest Region.—This Region is essentially a coniferous 
forest extending from the grasslands of the prairies and the western border of the 
Boreal Region up the eastern slopes of the Rockies to timber-line. This same type 
of forest reappears in a narrow strip extending northwesterly from the International 
Boundary between the plateaux of the Montane Region and the non-forested tundra 
formation of the mountain tops of the Coast Ranges. 


In general, this forest formation occupies areas from 3,500 to 6,000 feet above 
sea-level. Rainfall is moderate, temperatures are low, and the growing season is 
short. The topography is mountainous with steep-sided valleys, and the soils are 
mostly derived from glacial and other residual material. The dominant tree species 
are Englemann spruce, alpine fir and lodgepole pine. Less widely distributed are 
mountain hemlock, alpine larch and white-barked pine. 


The Columbia Forest Region.—This Region, often referred to as the Interior 
Wet Belt of British Columbia, supports forests that are somewhat similar in com- 
position to those of the’ Coast Region. 


The forests properly attributable to the Columbia Region comprise stands in 
the valleys of the Columbia and other rivers that lie between elevations of 2,500 feet 
and 4,000 feet above sea-level. Below this range occurs the Montane Region, and 
above it the Sub-Alpine. The climate is intermediate between those of the Coast 
and Montane Regions. The precipitation varies from 30 to 60 inches. The Region 
actually should be mapped as a series of ‘islands’ and ‘stringers’ surrounded by 
patches of sub-alpine forest; but it is impracticable to do this on so small a scale as 
is used for the map facing this page. 


Some authorities consider the Columbia Region to be merely an extension of 
the Coast Forest Region. The division followed here has been adopted because of 
the complete physical separation of the two Regions in Canada, and also because of 
important differences in environmental conditions. 


The principal species in this Region are Englemann spruce, western red cedar, 
western hemlock and Douglas fir. Among other species of considerable importance 
are alpine and grand firs, western white pine and western larch. Lodgepole pine 
commonly replaces stands destroyed by fire. Black cottonwood is found on rich 
alluvial soils. 


The Montane Forest Region.—This Region forms part of what is often 
termed the Interior Dry Belt of British Columbia. It covers an extensive series 
of plateaux, valleys and ranges in the interior of the Province and extends north- 
ward from the International Boundary to the valley of the Skeena River. The 
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climate is relatively dry, with low summer rainfall and moderate to high temper- 
atures. The dryest conditions are found in the lower river valleys: here the forest 
gives way to open grassland. 


The principal tree species are ponderosa pine, Douglas fir, lodgepole pine and 
aspen. Towards the northern half of the Region ponderosa pine disappears and 
associations of Douglas fir and lodgepole pine become dominant. Towards the north 
and east, stands of Englemann spruce and alpine fir grade into the forests of the Sub- 
Alpine and Columbia Regions. Aspen is an important constituent of the northern 
parts of this forest. 


The Coast Forest Region.—This Region includes the western slope of the 
Coast and Cascade Mountains and the insular system, the higher elevations of which 
form Vancouver Island, the Queen Charlotte group and other islands along the coast. 
The climate is mild and equable, with heavy precipitation varying from 40 to 
200 inches per annum, about 70 p.c. of which falls during the autumn and winter 
months. These conditions are conducive to the luxurious growth of coniferous 
forests and produce the largest trees and the heaviest stands in Canada. 


The dominant trees are western hemlock and western red cedar. Associated 
with these are Douglas fir in the south and Sitka spruce in the north. All four of 
these species, of which the most important commercially is Douglas fir, grow to 
large sizes and occasionally are found in stands running up to 100,000 ft. b.m. per 
acre. Other conifers that occur in the Region but are of much less importance 
include: yellow cedar, mountain hemlock, amabilis, grand and alpine firs, and 
western white pine. Of the broad-leaved trees, several alders are widely distributed, 
and Garry oak and madrona are found in the United States in the vicinity of the 
Straits of Georgia. Broad-leaved maple and vine maple occur at low elevations in 
the southern sections, and black cottonwood, which is perhaps the most important 
hardwood from a commercial point of view, is found on alluvial soils in the valleys. 


Section 2.—_Native Tree Species 


There are more than 150 tree species in Canada, of which 31 are conifers, com- 
monly called ‘softwoods’. About two-thirds of these softwoods are of commercial 
importance. Of the large number of deciduous or ‘hardwood’ species, about 10 p.c. 
is of any great commercial value to the wood-using industry. About 77 p.c. of the 
volume of merchantable timber is made up of softwood species. 


A short description of the individual tree species is given at pp. 384-387 of the 
1947 Year Book. More detailed information on Canadian trees is given in Forestry 
Branch Bulletin 61, ‘Native Trees of Canada’”’*, published by the Department of 
Resources and Development. 


Section 3.—Forest Resources 


The forested area of Canada (exclusive of Newfoundland) is estimated at 
1,274,840 sq. miles, or 37 p.c. of the total land area. In comparison, only 16 p.c. of 
the land area is considered to be of present or potential value for agriculture, and 
7 p.c. is classed as ‘improved and pasture’. 


*Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, price $1.50. 
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1.—Estimate of Total Stand of Timber, by Type and Size, and by Provinces and 


Regions 
Conifers Broad-Leaved Totals 
Provinces and Total Total Total 
Region Saw Small | Equi- Saw Small | Equi- Saw Small | Equi- 
Material| Material] valent ||Material| Material] valent |Material| Material] valent 
Volume Volume Volume 
Million 000 Million || Million 000 Million || Million 000 Million 
ft.b.m.| cords | cu. ft.! ft.b.m.| cords | cu. ft.) |/ft.b.m.| cords | cu. ft.1 
Accessible 
Prince Edward Island. 65 560 61 40 240 28 105 800 89 
INGWanSColian cee 4,849 23, 167 2,939 1,261 5,363 708 6,110} 28,530) 3,647 
New Brunswick....... 5,000 60,000} 6,100 1,500} 30,000) 2,850 6,500 90,000) 8,950 
Torats, ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES?.........- 9,914 83, 727 9,100 2,801 35, 603 3,586 12,71}5 119,330) 12,686 
Quebectercace. takers 38,181} 450,495} 45,928] 14,019} 176,108) 17,773] 52,200) 626,603 63, 701 
CntstiO wen eem secs 42,775} 261,515) 30,784] 11,529) 300,380) 27,838) 54, 304] 561,895) 58,622 
ToraLs, CENTRAL 
PROVINCES.........>. 80,956| 712,010] 76,712] 25,548} 476,488) 45,611] 106.504/i, 188, 498 122,323 
Manttobaneiscsaeemacce 815 9,900 1,004 1, 630 19,000 1,949] 2,445) 28,990) 2,953 
Saskatchewan......... 580 3, 200 388 1,010} 50,130) 4,463 1,590] 53,330} 4,851 
PNW DYS GHA GA Oe belo 7,000 74,400 7,724 2,080) 36,000) 3,476) 9,080} 110,400} 11,200 
Torats, PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES: senans oue- 8,395 87,500} 9,116) 4,720) 105,220 9,888] 13,115) 192,720) 19,004 
British Columbia— ; 
Coast mine cee eee 76,108 13,922) 14,502 ‘AG ae ut 76,108 13,922} 14,502 
Interior eee eee 33,630] 172,364) 20,536 w: by, me 33,630] 172,364) 20,536 
Tora.s, BRITISH 
COLUMBIAtI Gs. more 109,738] 186,286) 35,038 ae me om 109,738} 186,286) 35,038 
Totals, Accessible?.. ..| 209,603|1,069,523) 129,966) 33,069) 617,311 59,085) 242,072|1,686,834 189,051 
Totals, Inaccessible?, 3| 169,834, 844,609] 102,140) 3,385 124,582] 11,267] 173,219} 969,191) 113,407 
Grand Totals?,*...... 378,837|1,914,132| 232,106) 36,454; 741,893] 70,352) 415,291 2,656,025] 302,458 
SO ee ae irae ete SO gee UE ee wall Si A teenies ML RE Lie te 
1 Cubic volumes do not include wood in stumps and unusable tops. 2 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


3 Including estimates of inaccessible stands in the Northwest Territories and Yukon. 


The forested area of Canada, exclusive of Newfoundland (for which detailed 
figures are not available) is 1,274,840 sq. miles, or 37 p.c. of the land area. 
About 574,000 sq. miles of the existing forests are classed as ‘unproductive’... These 
unproductive forests are made up of small trees that cannot be expected to reach 
merchantable size because they are growing on poorly drained lands, or at high 
altitudes, or are subject to other adverse site conditions. They perform valuable 
functions, however, by helping to protect watersheds and conserve water supplies; 
they provide fuel and building materials to natives and travellers:in remote areas, 
and are the habitat of valuable fur-bearing and game animals. 


The productive forests, covering approximately 700,000 sq. miles, are considered 
capable of producing continuous crops of timber suitable for domestic and industrial 
purposes. A considerable proportion of these forests is not yet accessible for com- 
mercial operations, but constitutes a valuable reserve for the future. About 473,000 
sq. miles of productive forests are considered to be economically accessible at the 
present time. Two-fifths of the productive forest area bears trees large enough for 
use as sawlogs, pulpwood or fuelwood, and the remainder is occupied by young 
growth of various ages, kinds and degrees of stocking. ° 
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The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to be 302,458,000,000 
cu. ft., of which 189,051,000,000 cu. ft. is accessible. These cubic volumes are 
volumes of wood that can actually be used. Expressed in commercial terms, the 
accessible timber is made up of 242,072,000,000 bd. ft. of logs in trees large enough 
to produce sawlogs and 1,686,834,000 cords of smaller material suitable for pulp- 
wood, fuelwood, posts, mining timbers, etc. 


Resources of the Province of Newfoundland.—The entrance of Newfound- 
land into Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949, resulted in an appreciable increase in 
Canada’s forested area. It is estimated that 16,000 sq. miles of the Island of New- 
foundland are covered with forests. Approximately 76 p.c. is privately owned or 
held under long-term leases. For Labrador, an area of about 112,000 sq. miles, no 
estimate of the forest areas is as yet available. Some of the forests of this part of 
the Province have been leased, but the greater part are still controlled by the 
Province. 


The forests have become an important source of income to Newfoundland in 
the past fifty years. In 1948 pulp production totalled 467,691 tons and the news- 
print output amounted to 382,248 tons, of which 98 p.c. was exported. Lumbering 
is carried on in 1,400 sawmills, many of which are small and seasonal in operation. 
In 1947 their production totalled 68,000,000 bd. ft. 


The Province of Newfoundland, like the other provinces, administers its own 
resources. The Federal Forestry Branch, on the invitation of the Newfoundland 
Provincial Government, has delegated officers to advise on matters pertaining to the 
protection and development of the forests. This involves an up-to-date inventory 
of the forest resources, the protection of the forests from fire, and the organization 
of a program of economic and silvicultural research aiming towards an adequate and 
continuous supply of forest products. 


Section 4.—Forest Depletion and Increment 


The purpose of this Section is to present a general account of forest depletion 
and increment. Details of the scientific control of those influences that account for 
wastage, viz., forest fires and insect pests, are dealt with in the Section on Forest 
Administration at p. 453. 


Depletion.—The average annual rate of depletion of reserves of merchantable 
timber during the ten years 1939-48, by cause, is given in Table 2. Of the total 
depletion, 78-7 p.c. was utilized and 21-3 p.c. was destroyed by fire, insects, and 
disease. The utilization of 2,687,973,000 cu. ft. comprised 39 p.c. as logs and bolts, 
30 p.c. as pulpwood, 27 p.c. as fuelwood, and the remaining 4 p.c. as miscellaneous 
products. Approximately 7 p.c. of the wood utilized was exported in unmanu- 
factured form. 


The more efficient utilization of timber that has been cut is one factor related 
to forest depletion. There is little doubt that in the past too high a percentage of 
the sawn logs has been discarded. Changes of great significance are taking place in 
the uses of wood that permit of the utilization of sizes and qualities unmerchantable 
as sawn lumber. The development of the manufacture of rayon, cellophane and 
numerous other products in the cellulose industry is rapidly extending the use of 
wood. Plastic-wood products, fibre board and laminated wood will undoubtedly 
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provide an increasing demand for the so-called inferior classes of wood so that 
more complete utilization of the forest resources through the elimination of much of 
the waste that now occurs can be expected. (See also pp. 432-438 ‘Productive 
Capacity of the Forests’. 


2.—Average Annual Forest Depletion during the Period 1939-48 
Nene eee nl 


Percentages of— 


Usable Se TiS 
Item Utilization 
Wood or Depletion 
Wastage 
note act gi br rere) BS tree ee a Cee pe ie eee eee arian aera 
M cu. ft. 
Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— 
DOMESEIC USC eae es cts pe dha ratte I orainte rere hermel reat euerstete @ 1,021,316 38-0 29-9 
Pixport.... side os aeieae > oe alee dieiaae nitty oeeeaw seieme~ > gees 26,399 1-0 0-8 
Pulpwood— 
TOMeStiC USO rtace eatote sie) aakoee es wie ieiaicie desks, ois atic epsieketolsuayere. 662, 292 24-6 19-4 
PERTOEG pos aiciawe ete Ser ete EG wl Sie Mince ole srnio wes ote ere auelere niet = 151,324 5-6 4-4 
| A Denes Reco coriackn Ano ndor BoGuGuInd Sao coup Oot agian 725, 768 27-0 21-2 
Hown railway tless.2 oc csccccocs.bencnas eye cen amencwm tana & 8, 684 0-4 0-3 
Pip DLops «.<tinds Pare le sefere «Bie sf a pacers te * 20, 758 0-8 0-6 
Poles; posta, Pallet. <ac~Seetci once mel # = pecishars > wie anes dinner 35, 659 1-3 1:0 
Miscellaneous products... .°.....- ccc eee e cece cere e ete e ener eeees 35,773 1:3 1-1 
Annual Utilization: 3. ccc. co. cect oe coe eiprst reece 2,687,973 100-0 78-7 
Wastage— 
By forest fires -..cscicpons ans eneee Soka hnpies tos hapa een gna 228, 266 31-3 6-7 
By insects and disease..........ceceee eee eee e rere eee ee se eees 500, 000 68-7 14-6 
Ammual) Wastase ccs. soo cos: sci te ciclo inci en ereleie 728, 266 100-0 21-3 
Annual Depletion..............06. cece cece eee ences 3,416, 239 ode 100-0 
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Increment.—Practically all the depletion or drain on the forests is concen- 
trated in the 473,000 sq. miles of productive forest classed as accessible. Replace- 
ment of normal depletion by this area alone requires an average annual growth rate 
of about 11 cu. ft. per acre. Complete estimates of the rates at which the forests of 
Canada grow are not yet available. The vast size of the country, the diversity of 
growing conditions, and the complex character of the forests themselves, place great 
difficulties in the way of estimating growth. The results of numerous studies made 
by the Forestry Branch indicate, beyond reasonable doubt, that over considerable 
tracts annual growth exceeds 25, 30 or even 40 cu. ft. per acre per annum, however, 
there are other areas classed as productive on which the growth is much less. . 


Natural reproduction of forest tree species in Canada is fortunately good except 
in a few localities. After an area has been cut over or burned, young growth usually 
appears within a short time. Thus, the re-establishment of some sort of forest 
growth is a less difficult problem than it is in many other countries. There is, how- 
ever, no guarantee that the species reproduced will be of the kinds desired by indus- 
try. Most of the wood used in Canada is softwood and, while in general, softwood 
reproduction is fairly satisfactory, there are considerable areas in which a combination 
of cutting and fire have resulted, either in the permanent destruction of the forest or 
in the replacement of valuable stands by inferior types. 


Many stands of ‘second growth’ that have come up after cutting or fire are now 
reaching merchantable size and are beginning to attract attention. Anticipating the 
need for practical guidance in the management of these accessible young forests, the 
Forestry Branch has a number of experiments in progress at the various Forest 
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Experiment Stations to improve the quality and growth of the young stands that 
have been established by nature. Operators, too, are showing more interest in their 
young stands from which future cuts of sawlogs or pulpwood must come if operations 
are to be on a self-sustaining basis. ‘ 


There is no room for doubt that the introduction of better methods of forest 
management, including the provision of more adequate forest protection, can make 
the forests of Canada more productive than they have ever been. It is true that 
very large trees, which have required over 300 years to attain their present size, are 
disappearing and will not be replaced; but, although the forest industries of the 
future must use smaller logs than have been available in the past, good forest 
management can assure adequate supplies for considerable expansion of industry. 


The potential capacity of many forest soils to produce more usable wood in 
a given period than they have done in the past is being demonstrated on such areas 
as the Petawawa Forest Experiment Station at Chalk River, Ont., and on some 
of the better-managed farm woodlots. 


Section 5.—Forest Administration 
Subsection 1.—Administration of Federal and Provincial Timber-Lands 


The major proportion of the forest resources of Canada are owned and admin- 
istered by the provinces. The Federal Government is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of those of Yukon, the Northwest Territories and other federal lands such 
as National Parks and Forest Experiment Stations. About 93,000 sq. miles are 
privately owned by individuals or corporations. 


The Federal Government’s chief responsibility in the field of forestry is to carry 
out research in problems affecting Canada’s forests and their development, con- 
servation and more effective utilization. Under the Canada Forestry Act, 1949, the 
Federal Government may enter into agreements with Provincial Governments, 
corporations and individuals to develop and conserve Canada’s forest resources. 
Such agreements with the provinces may cover protection from fire, insects, and 
diseases, forest inventories, silvicultural research, watershed protection, and other 
forestry activities, and it is expected that some share of the costs involved in such 
developments will be borne by the national administration. 


With the exception of relatively small areas owned by the Federal Government, 
the Crown lands and the timber on them are administered by each province in which 
they lie. Provincial lands suitable for growing trees are set aside for timber pro- 
duction, and the policy of disposing of the title to lands fit only for the production 
of timber has been virtually abandoned in every province of Canada. Efforts are 
being made, especially in Quebec and Ontario, to encourage the establishment and 
maintenance of forests on a community basis. More detailed information regarding 
forest administration in each of the provinces, except Newfoundland, is given at 
pp. 234-236 of the 1942 Year Book. 


The general policy of the Federal Government and the Provincial Governments 
has been to dispose of the timber under their jurisdiction by means of licences to 
cut, rather than by the outright sale of timber land. Under this system the Crown 
retains ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is 
received in the form of Crown dues or stumpage (either in lump sums or in payments 
made as the timber is cut); ground rents and fire protection taxes are collected 
annually. All these charges against the timber and land may be adjusted at the 
discretion of the governments concerned. 
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The Atlantic Provinces* did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did 
the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island practically all the forested land has 
been alienated and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 
73 p.c. of the forested land is privately owned; holdings exceeding 1,000 acres make 
up more than one-half of this area. In New Brunswick nearly 50 p.c. is under private 
ownership. The percentages of privately owned forested land in the other provinces 
are as follows: Quebec, 8 p.c.; Ontario, 6 p.c.; Manitoba, 7 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 9 p.c.; 
Alberta, 7 p.c.; and British Columbia, 4 p.c. 


About 1,200 professionally trained foresters are employed in Canada by the 
Federal Government, by provincial forest services, or by pulp, paper, and lumber 
companies. Those working for the Federal Government are almost entirely engaged 
in research; those employed by the Provincial Governments devote their attention 
mainly to the administration of provincial forest lands; while those in private 
industry, although they do some research, are concerned chiefly with forest operations 
of their companies. 


3.—Forest Reserves in Canada, by. Provinces, 1950 


Nore.—Areas of National and Provincial Parks (which are also forest reserves) are not included in 
this table, but will be found at p. 29. 


Federal 


Provincial 
: Forest 
Province é Forest Total 
agen Reserves 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
Newioundland2? 52 hen sit Fotki ca ee tee — 93-40 93-40 
Prinee Wd.ward, Island #.c.a3 2... Sis «6 isyden swiss dovarige oes Messe siecy otres — — — 
INGVEISCOLLE ae te ee ee ee tee ae a — — 
News Bruns witha. inertenysee in en bere ee ees. reer 35-16 271-00 306-16 
Quebecet ances, spews tet wtih § pois ter at ota me ee eae 7-25 5, 612-00 5, 619-25 
Ontario Meee ee re ee a: ARs ay A gE eae 97-10 19, 526-00 19, 623-10 
Manitoba cap eicace ees cere | ee tea pene acne Oe 25-251 4,598-46 4,598-46 
DASKAL CHOWAN rt ac nen ae eee ca een ee a toe ee — 141, 037-002 141, 037-00 
Alber tard ene Ae ee ee ee VG Te tae dete a yA aa ee 62-60 8, 585-54 8, 648-14 
British: Columbiane.cccin. ste bee ee ie ee eee ae — 37, 912-05 37, 912-05 
Dotals:. snpigs Anco cee ee ee 202-11 217, 635-45 217, 837-56 
1 Under National Park reservation and therefore not included in total. 2 In Saskatchewan, the 


Northern Forest, established in 1950 with an area of 136,869-73 sq. miles, is comprised of all unalienated 
lands in the northern part of the Province and includes a number of provincial forests formerly listed 
separately. 

Recent Advances in Forest Management Programs.—During recent years 
an increasing interest has been shown by governments and industry alike in programs 
to stimulate production of forest products and, at the same time, perpetuate Canada’s 
forest resources. The Ontario Forest Management Act requires timber operators 
on Crown lands to submit forest inventories of their cutting areas, and to prepare 
management plans covering operations for a stated period of time. 


Saskatchewan has demonstrated the necessity for conservation of its forest 
resources by curtailing the annual cut to an amount approximating 5 p.c. of the 
estimated stand of merchantable spruce saw-timber in each particular district. 

In British Columbia the granting of forest-management licences under authority 
of an amendment in 1947 to the British Columbia Forest Act will, undoubtedly, 
lead to a great improvement in forestry practice in that Province. Continuity of 
tenure, which is essential to the successful operation of a sustained-yield program, 


*Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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is assured by these licences by which the Minister of Lands and Forests of British 
‘Columbia may enter into long-term timber agreements. A further amendment to 
the British Columbia Forest Act in 1948 established a Forest Development Fund of 
$2,500,000 for the building of forest roads and bridges, intended for the economical 
harvesting of forest products. One company in British Columbia has recognized the 
need for long-term planning by the establishment of an experimental demonstration 
forest to study the problems involved in thinning, selective cutting and reforestation 
in stands of immature timber. 


The Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario have each appointed 
an Advisory Committee composed of representatives of the Provincial Government, 
the forest industries and other organizations interested in the welfare of the forests, 
so that all forest problems might be discussed and a concerted effort made to solve 
them for the benefit of all. 


- Another aspect of forest management that is receiving active attention is the 
collection of more accurate inventory records of forest resources. The Department 
of Lands and Forests of Ontario has made great strides in its five-year plan of forest 
inventory covering a strip of country which comprises about 125,000 sq. miles of 
the forested lands of the Province. The plan includes the taking of air photographs 
with the particular purpose of building up inventory records, the preparation of a 
basic map, and finally the production of forest inventory maps from air photographs 
supported by field sampling. — 


The use of air photographs for forestry purposes is a comparatively new field in 
which progress has been made both in research and practice (see p. 452). By the 
use of such photographs the Forestry Branch of the Federal Government has been 
continuing its work on the aerial forest mapping of federally administered lands 
and other territories of direct concern to Canada. Mention may be made, for 
example, of the forest inventory maps which are being prepared from air photo- 
graphs of the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Area. Data are being collected 
on the ground to support the interpretation of the photographs and the development 
of instrumental aids is being continued. 


Royal Commissions on Forestry.—The Provinces of British Columbia, ~ 
Saskatchewan and Ontario appointed Royal Commissions to study all phases of the 
forestry situation in their respective provinces in 1944, 1945 and 1946. The recom- 
mendations of these Commissions are described briefly at pp. 410-411 of the 1948-49 
Year Book. 


Although Royal Commissions have not been considered necessary in the other 
provinces, forestry problems are receiving close attention from governments and 
from industry, and steps are being taken to improve and strengthen administrative 
and protective services. 


Timber Control.—The formal control of timber by the Timber Controller, as 
established during the war years, ceased on Mar. 31, 1950. Since that date the only 
controls have been those exercised through licences for the export of logs and pulp- 
wood, required under the authority of the Export and Import Permits Act. An 
outline of the controls applied to meet the dislocations in the lumber industry during 
the war years is given at pp. 277-280 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Forestry and FAO.—Canada has undertaken to co-operate in the forestry 
work of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. The First 
Preparatory Conference on World Pulp Problems was held at Montreal, April, 1949, 
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on the joint invitation of FAO and the Government of Canada. This Conference 
made available much valuable information concerning world production and supplies 
of pulp and underlined the importance of improving statistical reports and reporting 
in this field. Details of the functions of FAO as they concern forestry are outlined 
at pp. 264-265 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Forest-Fire Protection 


The Federal Government is responsible for fire-protection measures in the 
forests under its administration—chiefly those of Yukon and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, the National Parks, Indian lands, and Forest Experiment Stations. Each 
of the Provincial Governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, maintains a 
fire-protection organization co-operating with owners and licensees for the protection 
of all timbered areas, the cost being distributed or covered by special taxes on 
timber-lands. 


In each province, with the exception just mentioned, provincial legislation 
regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate purposes, and provides for 
close seasons during dangerous periods. An interesting development in this connec- 
tion in the Province of Quebec is the organization of a number of co-operative 
protective associations among lessees of timber limits. These associations have 
their own staffs, which co-operate with those of the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners and the Provincial Government. The latter contributes money grants and 
also pays for the protection of vacant Crown lands lying within the area of the 
associations’ activities. In the Province of Newfoundland, responsibility for the 
protection of most licensed timber-lands is vested in the lessees. In addition, the 
Newfoundland Forest Protection Association, maintained jointly by the government 
and industry, carries out certain important fire-control functions. 


In the matter of forest-fire protection along railway lines, the provincial services 
are assisted by the Railway Act administered by the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating to fire protection along 
railway lines under its jurisdiction. Certain officers of the various forest authorities 
are appointed ex-officio officers of the Board of Transport Commissioners and co- 


operate with the fire-ranger staffs which the railway companies are required to 


employ under the Railway Act. 


Under the Canada Forestry Act the federal authorities have entered into 
discussions with provincial forest authorities concerning co-operative measures which 
can be implemented for the better protection of the forests from fire. The Federal 
Government may assist the provinces in meeting the heavy costs which adequate 
protection services entail. 


In many districts in Canada, radio-equipped aircraft are used to good effect for 
the detection and suppression of forest fires. Where lakes are numerous, seaplanes 
or flying boats can be used for detection, and for the transportation of fire-fighters 
and their equipment to fires in remote areas. In Western Canada, equipment and 
supplies are sometimes dropped by parachute to isolated fire crews; in one province 
parachutists are now employed to fight fires which are difficult of access by other 
means. 


NE 
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In the more settled areas with better transportation facilities, fire detection is 
carried out by means of lookout towers fitted with telephone or radio for reporting 
fires. Field staffs and equipment are maintained at strategic points ready to deal 
with fires when they are reported. These staffs, when not engaged on fire-control 
duties, are employed on the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, telephone 
lines, fire guards and other necessary improvements. 


Portable gasoline pumps, which usually weigh between 60 and 100 Ib. each, and 
linen hose are important equipment. These pumps can be carried to a fire by canoe, 
motor-boat, automobile, aircraft, pack-saddle or back-pack and can provide hose 
pressures up to 200 lb. per square inch, depending upon the elevation above and 
distance from the water supply. Hose lines over a mile in length are frequently used. 
Small hand-pumps supplied by 5-gallon portable containers are also used effectively 
in many cases. Tractors equipped with bulldozers or ploughs are commonly used 
for fire-line construction. In some regions, trucks fitted with water tanks and power 
pumps are employed for the control of fires adjacent to roads. 


The various governmental forest authorities conduct forest conservation 
publicity work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry 
Association. Since its beginning in 1900, that Association has played an important 
part in securing popular co-operation in reducing the fire hazard. By means of its 
magazine, which has a large circulation, by railway lecture cars and motor-trucks 
provided with motion-picture equipment, and by co-operation with radio broad- 
casting stations and the press, the Association reaches a large proportion of the 
population of Canada. Special efforts are made through the schools, by specially 
appointed junior forest wardens and other means, to educate the younger generation 
as to the value of forests, the devastation caused by fire and the means of preventing 
such destruction. 


Forest Fire Statistics.—The total number of fires in Canada (including 
Newfoundland) in 1949, 7,046, was the highest on record since 1922. The total area 
burned was 40 p.c. above the previous ten-year average. Fire-fighting costs were also 
the highest on record. Periods of high hazard were recorded in the spring in New- 
foundland and the Maritime Provinces with the remainder of the season remaining 
normal. More favourable than average conditions obtained in Quebec following the 
critical hazards which developed in May and July. Ontario had somewhat drier 
weather than normal, especially in the southern parts of the Province’s protected 
areas. A period of serious spring hazard was followed by about average summer 
and autumn conditions in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. However, Alberta experi- 
enced in 1949 the worst fire season of any province, especially in April and May 
when the bulk of the damage occurred. Dry weather persisted throughout the rest of 
the summer and autumn in most parts of the Province. Average conditions prevailed 
throughout the year in British Columbia, the Northwest Territories and Yukon. 


More detailed statistics of forest-fire losses may be obtained from the Forestry 
Branch, Department of Resources and Development, Ottawa. 
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4.—Summary Statistics of Forest-Fire Losses within the Provinces', 1948 and 1949, 
with Ten-Year Averages, 1939-48 


Yukon and 
Annual 
Northwest 
Item Average 1948 19492 Territori 
erritories, 
1939-48 1949 
Biressunder 1 0macresie scart No 3, 785 3, 863 5,334 19 
Fires 10acres and Over... 3.0.5. 06-5 sabes os 1,503 1,505 1.712 ye 
Totals, Fires............... No. 5,288 5,068 7,046 36 
Area Burned— 
Merchantablertimibersy.2o40e ence ee acres 439 389 949, 530 395,497 1,290 
‘YViOuUn g7eTO Witlinwecea ee ote See ay 402, 433 629, 242 889, 024 30 
Cutzoverslandsi. ese, ee eae ss 302, 242 264, 096 149, 619 — 
INon-torestedlandssx. <4)5/., eee ee oa 724,391 13425115 1,165, 132 128,064 
Totals, Area Burned....... acres| 1,868,455 3,184,983 259994202 129,384 
Merchantable Timber Burned— 
AWA DeR estes 2k oe eet 2 Don 410,471 815,574 192,999 — 
Small materiale sve yes eee oe cords| 1,727,058 2,470,572 2,182,593 6,376 
Estimated Values Destroyed—3 
Merchantable timber............... $ 2,092,024 3,426,308 2,256,359 4,638 
VOUNSEAEO WL Oe th SO ee ener aoe $ 708, 183 1,149,062 o2, 781, 044 75 
Cut-overmlandssa.caa te Sieh pee eee $ 281, 677 228, 881 61, 681 — 
Other property burned.............. $ 735, 729 1,077,305 856, 498 -- 
Totals, Damage............ $ 3,917,613 5,881,556 5,955,582 4,713 
Actual cost of fire-fighting............... $ 1,070, 607 2,619,999 3,062, 124 5,029 
Totals, Damage and Fire- 
fighting Cost........... 4,888, 220 8,501,555 9,017,706 9,742 
Other fire-protection costs?.............. $ 9,793,000 
Area under protection................. sq. ml 998, 000 118,000 
1 Including federal lands within provincial boundaries. 2 Including Newfoundland. 3 Wood 


values are based on prevailing stumpage rates only; damage to soil, site quality, streamflow regulation, 


wildlife, recreational and similar values, is not included. 


improvements, maintenance, salaries, etc. 


5.—Forest-Fire Losses, by Provinces, 


4 Estimated charge for new equipment, 


1948 and 1949, with Ten-Year Averages, 1939-48 


Annual 
Item Average 1948 1949 
1939-48 
Newfoundland— 
HOTeat LCS. 5 iss nk fig er oe Oe ek POT oe ee No. . 264 
vee waunned o.oo ate ek 8 tet ere mer ieee Bek acres 37,491 
Fire-fighting cost and damage...:...<bicsss.eccevccccees $ 160,346 
Nova Scotia— 
OE GSU Os od ou sh debe ae cl Sete aa eae Cae PEG No 266 109 329 
Betas DOIN y's gcllsth sg viz tae h bi a te the oe at | acres 15,671 913 5,106 
Fire-fighting cost and. damage ¢..202-0 on ee, ele $ 127, 665 Ther 61,510 
New Brunswick— 
FEE CPE A UL OS So on x: al we VERE 5 5 oe aA te, aE A Eee No 235 206 307 
ATCA UICC et. Gen hase, VE eRe Dae en Ae et ae eae acres 32,265 2,892 4,864 
Hire-fighting. cost and daina ve. dur, tarda eee $ 289, 674 36,020 69,888 . 
Quebec— 
PiGreat AEGS > cc. >, Foeestid orcs Gira Ee ee No 1,098 1, 280 1,537 
ATCO WDER. vied Chek d Sa-cay oh Le renee OMe eee acres| 280,655 224,750 137, 889 
Fire-fighting cost and Gamage...:sssssssscvvcevvencens ooo $ | 1,221,109 846,990 | 1,097,689 


— e 
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5.—Forest-Fire Losses, by Provinces, 1948 and 1949, with Ten-Year Averages, 1939-48 


—concluded 
Annual 
Item Average 1948 1949 
1939-48 
Ontario— 
OreSictl BOs pater sete eet Se ee uneasy Be At 2 ert No. 1, 236 2,036 1,834 
PAP OARUTN CCLnte saree are SARE re | ae nce toy aes acres 237, 938 1,017,389 60, 065 
Hhire-fighuine costeand damages fc a... lcesics ot aa ohana 1,165, 893 5,226,151 1,708,310 
Manitoba— 
RGREStsHTeS ete eae Gari rete meh tt ae Fine Gr Foe ad ie Ba No 320 474 383 
PX COMUEV EU iy. Bier eee tan oS cess rigs AL cs Stes Oe acres} 239.485 973, 486 168, 716 
Fire-fighting cost and damages i)icct ic dese cece bes 254, 642 1,179,397 377, 839 
Saskatchewan— 
ROT CST PE TORR an Ria ete hc ae nie foe tne St Ree We an eS No. 180 221 221 
Arent DUNTOG ite ee one aa ne we a Deed Roe dae oe ean acres 230,918 241 , 332 548, 873 
Fire-fighting-cost-and damage? é...6..0 65 0. coe hee ce ww tases 143,777 261, 940 357, 451 
Alberta— 
EL OPOS Tener tra he eee tS alr la co at. ee A ae Fae eNO: 292 Lee 323 
ATES OUPLGC re e terres beth n nt pw ea ny ners AE eee acres 468, 696 295,458 1,425, 731 
Hirestiehting COst-ANnd GaMagweris wos seis wee enw cine le ato 747,315 283,489 4,551,488 
British Columbia— 
GT ESU IEE CS etree dee eat een hac ONES Betis oe ee ea No. 1,554 799 1,701 
ATORADUBBCU REET ToS ea en so ae sie toad eds acres 306, 930 384,356 145, 549 
Pire-peating Cost ANG: CAMALE. wacom oo wraisde cons ecowle ov bse gepeiere 865, 107 627,585 561, 145 
Federal Lands— . 
Yukon and Northwest Territories— 
IGLOS UHUTOS EY Meee ae ee RSIS a Soe WH wee No 80 36 
PAT COPD UTC ertete oct tira pin ae cae a Is en BES acres 120, 877 129,384 
Fire-fighting cost-and damage! ..3: 2.0. 600i..+..0. 00% 201, 128 9,742 
Other Federal Lands— 
GU Cots tT CSc weAt ee Me res > Wack ot eave tee te arc tiale osteo No. 107 66 147 
ECAP DUINCU GEE ee on eihe Bae Se ee hasta ee on weenie acres 55, 897 44,407 64, 988 
Fire-fighting cost and damage.................-e+e005 $ 73,038 32,661 72,040 


6.—Forest Fires, by Causes, 1948 and 1949, with Ten- Year Averages, 1939-48 


if ee ae and 
nnual Average orthwest 
Cause 39-4 1948 1949' Porrivorios: 
1949 
No. p.c No. p.c No. p.c No. p.c 
Garni pouTresiieeees. eed: wets ok ee 852 16 902 iffeloo abe kste: 16 15 4] 
TO COES mr Rice Siler hoon eee 1,049 20 1.216 23 1,452 21 1 3 
SeLblersa aac e ae ke eee ah Oe oe 658 12 611 11 752 11 2 6 
vat wal Sieg cig arte Rcnue Re dc eaataiet 501 9 627 12 792 11 = - 
Wig INCI Senet aR ice etree oe toe iae 979 19 967 18 1,362 19 9 25 
Industrial operations.............. 180 3 228 4 242 4 3 8 
PEBCONGIAT caste ae eho ee oe eie 187 4 124 2 209 3 1 3 
Publae: “workserns(: ot. cites ves 49 1 83 2 155 2 —~ — 
Miscellaneous known.............. 455 9 324 6 579 8 e 6 
LUSTY fase 0S eile len ir ea oe ar ee 378 7 286 5 365 5 3 8 
WOUaIS ta oe or 5,288 100 | 5,368 100 | 7,046 100 36 100 


1 Including Newfoundland. 


Subsection 3.—Research in Forestry 


The planned management of the forests of Canada in order to ensure a sustained 


yield of forest products is the aspect of forestry receiving the greatest attention in 
this country to-day. Threatened by diminishing resources, foresters in government, 
industry and private employ are directing their efforts towards bringing the forests 
under working plans where sound forestry principles can be practiced, 
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Forest research is an essential feature of the approach to forest management and 
one in which the Federal and Provincial Governments and industry are all interested. 
The principal agency for such activity is the Forestry Branch of the ederal Depart- 
ment of Resources and Development. The Provincial Governments and the forest 
industries carry on research in forestry to a limited extent. 


Research in silviculture, forest management, fire protection and forest air- 
survey methods are carried out by the Forest Research Division of the Forestry 
Branch at Ottawa and at five Forest Experimental Areas in New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, totalling 227 sq. miles in area. Supplementary 
studies are conducted in other areas in co-operation with the Provincial Govern- 
ments and with industry. 


Research in silviculture is concerned with the study of the forests as a dynamic 
community. One of the most important problems is concerned with devising methods 
of regenerating forest areas which do not produce satisfactorily following cutting, 
fire or other disturbances. Natural means are used whenever possible, but if they 
prove unsuccessful, artificial methods are employed. Studies of growth and succes- 
sion in the more important forest types are made and attention given to the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory basis for classifying forest stands and sites for the effective 
assessment of their growth and productivity. Research in tree breeding is also 
carried on by selection and development of superior strains for artificial propagation. 


Research on forest management is essentially empirical. Its objective is to 
devise methods of applying to forest areas the knowledge of silviculture, regulation 
of cut, protection, and forest economics that is presently available in order to main- 
tain these areas at their most productive level. 


The objectives of the forest-fire protection research of the Forestry Branch are: 
the improvement of methods of measuring fire danger and the adaptation of these 
methods to the various forest regions of Canada; the development of simple apparatus 
for direct readings of forest-fire danger; the study of weather inversions in moun- 
tainous country and their effect on forest inflammability; the development of 
standards of adequate forest-fire protection, and fire-control planning techniques; 
and the continued investigation and improvement of equipment for fire detection, 
communication and fire suppression. The Forestry Branch has developed methods 
for the daily measurement of the prevailing degree of forest-fire danger. The system 
has been successfully used by the Forest Experiment Stations and National Parks, 
and is being increasingly employed by the provincial forest protective agencies. 
Research has been undertaken in co-operation with several of the provincial forest 
services in order to adapt the system for local climatic and forest: fuel conditions. 
The principal field work in this study is now being carried out in Manitoba and 
Newfoundland. 


Canada has pioneered in the use of aerial photographs for forestry purposes and 
many of the techniques now in general use were developed in this country. Research 
in forest air-survey methods by the Forestry Branch is proceeding along the following 
lines: the development. of improved methods of interpreting forestry information 
from aerial photographs and of checking their accuracy by detailed information 
collected on the ground; the construction of photogrammetric and other scientific 
apparatus required in the interpretation of photographs or in the measurement of 
tree images; and the development of methods and techniques for aerial photographs 
which will provide the details required for forest interpretations at the lowest cost. 
Aerial photographs taken to scales suitable. for mapping purposes covering upwards of 
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2,600,000 sq. miles are now available in the National Air Photographic Library of 
the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys and about 145,000 sq. miles of 
forest have been mapped and classified from the photographs by the Forestry 
Branch. 


Forest Products Research.—There are two Forest Products Laboratories in 
which research is conducted, one at Ottawa, Ont., and the other at Vancouver, B.C. 
The purpose of this research is to supply the basic and practical knowledge required 
for the best possible utilization of Canada’s forest resources. Such research includes 
studies of the factors affecting the quality of wood and of manufactured wood 
products; the factors causing wood waste in logging and manufacturing; the mechan- 
ical, physical, and chemical properties of wood and their relation to adaptability in 
use; the treatment of wood and its use in the manufacture of fibre products, alcohol, 
turpentine, etc.; new and more valuable uses for woods; and the application of 
laboratory findings to the standardization of lumber grades and the improvement of 
timber specifications in the building codes of Canadian cities. As the nature of the 
problems requires, the Forest Products Laboratories co-operate with similar organ- 
izations in other countries, with the provinces and with industry. 


The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada at Montreal, Que., a corpora- 
tion supported by the Federal Government, the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
and McGill University, carries out research in the field of pulps and papers. The 
program of work includes studies of the structure and properties of wood and bark 
and their chemical components; the improvement of pulping processes; studies for 
the improved utilization of waste products; and the improvement in the design of 
industrial equipment. 


More detailed information on forest-products research may be found at. pp. 
994-995 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Forest Entomology.—The study of forest insect problems in Canada is 
entrusted to the Forest Insect Investigations Unit of the Division of Entomology, 
Science Service, Department of Agriculture. Eight main laboratories are main- 
tained and in addition four sub-laboratories and a number of permanent and 
temporary field stations and camps. . 


At pp. 389-400 of the 1947 Year Book a special article dealing with “Noxious 
Forest Insects and Their Control’ appears. 


The Forest Insects Control Board.—The Forest Insects Control Board 
operates under the Department of Resources and Development and is composed of 
nine members representing the Federal and Provincial Governments and the pulp and 
paper industry. Its purpose is to advise the Minister of Resources and Development 
as to the methods for controlling and destroying insects injurious to the forests of 
Canada and the means to be taken for the prevention of loss and damage from the 
attacks of such insects. 


Forest Pathology.—In Canada investigations in forest pathology are carried 
on by the Federal Government in the Division of Botany and Plant Pathology, 
Science Service, Department. of Agriculture. In addition to the staff at Ottawa, 
field laboratories are maintained at Fredericton, N.B., Toronto, Ont., Saskatoon, 
Sask., and Victoria, B.C. The Province of Quebec also maintains its own forest 
_ pathology service. 
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A detailed account of the activities in forest pathology in Canada may be 
found at pp. 416-417 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Section 6.—Forest Utilization 


Forest utilization is concerned with the broad group of industries that include 
the hewing down of timber in the forest and the transforming of it into the many 
utilitarian shapes and forms required by modern standards of living. Thus they 
provide the raw material for sawmills, pulp and paper mills and for the still wider 
range of secondary industries that take the products of these basic industries and 
convert them into more highly manufactured goods such as veneers and plywoods, 
sash and doors, furniture and all the vast range of industries that use wood in any 
form in their processes. These industries, especially the pulp and paper industry 
and the lumber industry, contribute substantially to the value of Canada’s export 
trade and thereby provide the exchange necessary to pay for a large share of the 
imports that have to be purchased from other countries, particularly the United 
States. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


In connection with operations in the woods, it should be borne in mind that the 
forests not only provide the raw materials for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood distilla- 
tion, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, but that they also provide logs, pulpwood 
and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway ties, posts 
and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products, which are finished 
in the woods ready for use or exportation. A number of minor forest products 
go to swell the total, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, 
resin, cascara, moss and tanbark. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods during the its season 
in 1948 gave employment amounting to 44,467,000 man days, and distributed 
$347,000,000 in wages and salaries. 


7.—Values of Woods Operations, by Products, 1943-48 


Product 1943 1944 1945 1946 . 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Logs and bolts.............. 99,852,479] 115,788,036} 120,682,306] 150,933,681] 205,259, 855| 215, 108,932 
PUD WOO setewa. ge nop mun: 110, 844,790} 124,363,926 146, 172,701} 183,085,359} 237,488,741] 284, 656,819 
Wirewood Se ra) sos ace 45,152,897} 44,332,748] 45,193,219} 49,544,756) 46,206,336) 49,535,855 
Hewn railway ties.......... 1,138,663) 1,289,165) 1,339,920) 1,131,951) 1,177,806) 1,303,596 
Poles set tees ed wes 2,032,681} 5,217,255) 5,663,793} 5,302,324) 8,404,809) -13,116,480 
Round mining timber....... 3,418,857} 3,509,015) 6,437,074) 12,149,767} 10,082,458} 10,268,435 
Fence Dosts ener ancy a 1,902,546) 2,216,585} 2,690,569] 3,091,268} 2,832,783] 2,489,286 
Wood for distillation........ 774,344 887, 260 687, 102 452,196 544,746 497, 286 
Fence raile72. cna ape se 464, 365 513, 135 367, 741 605, 508 628, 804 591, 484 
Miscellaneous products...... 3,033,661} 3,453,698] 5,090,476) 6,972,509} 7,177,790} 8,726,895 


Totals jac20 2 268,615,283) 301,570,823) 334,324, 901 413,269,314) 519,804,128 "586, 295,068 
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8.—Wood Cut in Operations in the Woods, Equivalent in Merchantable Wood, by 
Production and Consumption of Chief Products, 1947 and 1948, with Comparative 


Totals, 1940-46. 


Notr.—Details by chief products and by provinces for the years 1926-46 will be found in the ‘‘Annual 
Estimate of Operations in the Woods, 1946’’, published by the Forestry Section, Industry and Merchandis- 
ing Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Year and Product 


Pa et Ta et ee a ie ut TC SL 


1947 


Logs and bolts....M ft. b.m. 


(Chernin eee: cord 


Hewn railway ties.... 
Poles and piling....... 
Round mining timber .cu. ft. 
Fence posts........... Oo. 
Wood for distillation. . cord 
Fence rails............ No 


Totals, 1947........ 
1948 
Logs and bolts....M ft. b.m. 
PUlpwWOOG. 206 ss. cc cord 
HirewOods ssn: koe is 
Hewn railway ties.... No 


Poles and piling....... 
Round mining timber .cu. ft. 
ence poOstsSithe.ao fe) 
Wood for distillation. . cord 
Hence rais..5-.... &'-. No. 
Miscellaneous products...... 


Totals, 1948........ 


Production 


Quantity | Equivalent 


Reported 


Ole: 
Estimated 


(see stub for 


unit) 


6,525, 204 

11,484, 522 
9,297,560 

1,009,961 

1,020, 163 

39,640,055 
17,197, 664 
53, 613 

5, 127,790 


6,561, 186 
12,497, 926 
9,529,510 
968,476 
1,029, 158 
37,728, 802 
15,970, 223 
45,359 
5,039, 529 


Volume 
of 
Merch- 
antable 
Wood! 


2,676,814 
2,683,731 
2,608, 605 
2,475,906 
2,508, 046 
2,566, 058 
2,812,718 


1, 245, 989 
976, 184 
743 , 805 

5.049 
15,302 
39, 640 
20, 637 

4,289 

5,128 
35, 063 


194,567,875 
213,163,089 
234,341,891 
268, 615,283 
301,570,823 
334,324,901 
413,269,314 


205, 259, 855 
237,488, 741 
46, 206,336 
1,177,806 
8, 404, 809 
10, 082, 458 
2,832, 783 
544, 746 
628, 804 
7,177,790 


3,091,086) 519,804,128 


1,250,416 
1, 062.324 
762,361 
4,842 
15,437 
37,729 
19, 164 

3, 629 

5, 039 

37, 238 


215, 108, 932 
284, 656, 819 
49, 535, 855 
1,303,596 
13, 116, 489 
10, 268, 435 
2,489, 286 
497, 286 
591,484 

8, 726, 895 


Consumption 


Quantity | Equivalent 


Reported 


or 
Estimated 


(see stub for 


unit) 


6,508, 459 
9,551,050 
9,279,040 
1,009, 961 

602, 419 
7,490, 630 
14, 859, 120 

53, 613 
5,127, 790 


6,529,947 
10, 256, 549 
9,506, 480 
968,476 
719, 616 
9,354, 202 
14,754, 045 
45,359 
5,039,529 


3,198,179) 586,295,068 


Volume 
of 
Merch- 
antable 
Wood! 


2,464,193 
2,441,932 
2,391,342 
2,312, 200 
2,332,157 
2,375,780 
2,585,060 


1, 243 , 243 
811, 839 
742,324 


8, 251 


NN ee | ey 


171,389,830 
187,838,019 
207,017,934 
243,737,886 — 
270,730,868 
298,992,227 
365,537,917 


203 , 227,333 
203 , 738, 527 
45,940, 838 


1, 689, 048 


2,854,481) 466,722,041 


1,245,293] 212,701,800 
871,807) 242,338,302 
760,518} 49,199,302 

4,842} 1,303,596 
10,794) 10,110,303 
9,354; 2,656,143 
17,705) 2,247,063 
3, 629 497,286 
5,039 591, 484 
8,633} 2,023,230 


2,937,614) 523,668,509 


1In estimating the annual drain on Canada’s forest resources, certain converting factors have been 
used, each of which represents in cubic feet the quantity of merchantable wood used to produce one unit of 


the material in question. 


The factor for logs and b»!ts for the British Columbia coastal region is 175 and 


for the rest of Canada 200. Other factors: pulpwood &5, firewood 80, hewn railway ties 5, poles and piling 


15, fence posts 1-2 and wood for distillation 0. 


duced in 1944-45 and is described at p. 265 of the 1945 Year Book. 


A change in computing the converting factor was intro- 
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§.—Equivalent Volumes of Solid Wood Cut and Values of Products of Woods 
Operations, by Provinces, 1946-48 


Equivalent Volumes of Solid Wood Values of Products 
Province _—+——.- _]——- ————__—_— 
1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 

M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 13,270 13, 808 13,251 1,146,189 1,159,278 1,190,989 
INONEN SIRO adaniebedasnun sar 125, 290 140, 706 129,989 || 17,311,397 | 19,498,355 19, 141,364 
New Brunswick............ 218, 288 247,912 249,982 || 37,372,259 | 46,165,557 48, 820, 188 
MUCDEC Hoh eee soe eee 1,070,300 1,114,018 1,117, 130 ||168, 758,131 |200,870,414 | 218,347,191 
Ontario Sess asses ee oes 564, 501 613,919 §54, 268 || 90,412,114 |109,528,181 | 130,922,910 
Manitobae. sets. nevi cee 70, 630 73, 463 74,379 6, 684, 339 7,492, 875 7,115, 628 
Saskatchewanuereeie te). 90,749 93, 638 89,096 5, 850,368 6,321, 605 6,171, 443 
Al bértalcon sty senter: sere 119, 583 127,480 146,009 8, 271, 682 8, 618, 182 11,710,495 
British Columbia........... 540, 107 666, 142 724,075 || 77,462,835 |120,149,681 | 142,874,860 
IL OCAIS. Se re 2,812,718 | 3,091,086 | 3,198,179 413,269,314 |519,804,128 | 586,295,068 


Subsection 2.—The Lumber Industry 


The manufacture of sawn lumber is the second most important industry in 
Canada depending on the forest for its raw materials. 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
mills and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood that reported in 
1948 was 7,035, as compared with 6,481 in 1947. Employees numbered 56,756 and 
wages and salaries amounted to $95,065,676. The logs, bolts and other materials 
and supplies of the industry were valued at $208,568,170, the gross value of produc- 
tion was $409,267,472 and net value $196,936, 196. 


Lumber production in Canada reached its maximum in 1948 at 5,908,798,000 
ft. bm. Average values were fairly uniform up to 1916, but increased rapidly 
from 1917 to 1920, to decline gradually during the following years to the lowest 
level for the entire period in 1932. With the exception of 1938, increases took place 
each year from 1933 to 1948. 


10.— Quantities and Values of Lumber and All Sawmill Products, by Provinces, 
1947 and 1948 


Lumber Production 


Total Values! 


Province or Territory Quantities Values 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
M ft. b.m. | M ft. b.m. $ $ ‘ $ Sean 

Prince Edward Island...... 13, 893 11,035 587, 924 491,035 661, 504 551, 491 
INGVaisScotia ee, ee ee 887,996 819,403 | 18,014,263 | 15,180,381 || 19, 654, 834 16, 743, 884 
New Brunswick............ 354, 767 290,434 | 17,951,051 | 15,131,423 |} 20,608, 236 17,510, 574 
Quebectts 4d Yee EL ap ene 12278055 1,095,719 | 63,258,288 | 58,920,212 |] 73,898,677 69,957,892 
Ontario ke oer oe ae 733,129 760,198 | 41,526,059 | 46,937,848 || 51,170,386 DS Oo 
Manitobas nur a ok eee 65,307 60, 846 2,809,324 2,780,968 2,938,224 3,017,291 
Saskatchewan oe lek, 104, 744 91,228 3,973, 886 3,558, 784 4,185, 743 3,825,161 
AI DeEta eh Pant. tos eee 283, 478 339,574 9,691,039 | 12,649,919 || 10,743,328 13,964.169 
British Columbia........... 2,707,052 2,937,410 |164,199, 747 |184,998,056 ||218,235,191 | 224, 664, 156 
bYiulconsan cle Nis Widens seen ae 480 2,951 365000 201,912 375175 205,277 

MOtals can 9,877,901 5,908,798 [322,648,356 [340,850,538 402,133,298 | 409,267,472 


$a 


1 Includes all other sawmill products. 
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11.— Quantities and Values of Lumber Cut, by Kinds, 1947 and 1948 
Quantities Values 
Kinds of Wood — 
1947 1948 1947 1948 
M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $ $ 

“SY DALLES Ses op RO Gee ae eee a ae i ee 2,011, 659 1,982,084 93, 219, 260 93, 431,024 
Gus las irae ee ee Pee ee ee ea: 1,410,177 1,514,118 85, 566, 959 96, 765,791 
eS TIa OC Kote Serco entre aoa he ie tas we at Sy 657,016 651,476 39,009, 827 39, 284, 255 
DIDNT ONDING stireaar ate, neta we Se are Weare cea She Paina eealets 385, 805 379,316 23,976, 633 26,005, 580 
CRCEN EIR hes UE oe tir nme Siete ana Lene ae Re aeade 302,710 308, 889 23,144,075 26, 833,095 
Yellow birch 212,718 180, 611 12, 686, 421 11, 269, 188 
Jack pine and lodgepole pine 233, 762 252,781 10, 804, 956 12,543, 201 
DRANG sre Ree i es PA cep is faa Si 112, 002 111,911 6, 880, 167 7,540,317 
Ba!sam fir 142,031 137,495 6, 502,451 6,447, 851 
Red pine 67, 256 65, 567 3, 834, 922 4,175,019 
Other kinds 342,765 324,550 16,422,685 16,555, 217 
Motals Aci tet tes chi ee ene 5,877,901 ~ 5,908,798 322,048,356 340,850,538 


12.— Quantities and Values of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced, 1940-48 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1908-28, inclusive, will be found at p. 300 of the 1931 Year Book, for 1929-30 
at p. 262 of the 1943-44 edition and for 1931-39 at p. 415 of the 1947 edition. — 


3 Lumber Cut Shingles Cut Lath Cut 
ear rs 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

M ft. b.m $ Squares $ M $ 
TORO Oren ene c,cianes cc Uartreie 4,628,952 105,988,216 4,420, 240 9,600, 497 216,465 688, 167 
CAS aries, oS ar ee alee ae a 4,941, 084 129, 287, 703 4,160,772 | 12,309,632 204,991 oleae 
NAD rere rs cra cu do Moka te ee 4,935,145 149, 854, 527 3,720,482 | 13,191,084 181,994 737 , 874 
OAS sem AUR iatnaks Sioa atie atts. 4,363,575 151, 899, 684 2,565,752 | 10,020,804 114, 029 554, 278 
TORBEN sents ea eee ates 4,512, 232 170,351, 406 2,697,724 | 11,411,359 110, 639 645,010 
HOSS anes SAN oats cee he 4,514, 160 181,045, 952 2,665,432 | 11,737,224 117,731 752,245 
HO4 Asami ature ae catner ee 5, 083 , 280 230,189, 699 2,646,022 | 14,512,796 134, 591 908, 564 
UGA TEIAS wxthesrekstacte Tbe > evens 5,877,901 322,048,356 3,107,248 | 24,449,305 151,151 1, 239, 824 
LO) NORE SAI ae ee SO 5, 908, 798 840, 850, 538 2,999,888 | 24,470, 746 149, 646 1,338,534 


Lumber Exports.—For exports of planks, boards and square timber see the 
Foreign Trade Chapter. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The rapid development of the pulp and paper industry is traced briefly at p. 265 
of the 1940 Year Book. Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper 
‘industries are given at p. 463 of this volume. 


All statistics for 1949 in this subsection include the Province of Newfoundland 
for the full year for purposes of fair comparison, although the new province formally 
entered Confederation on March 31. However, for 1948 and earlier years New- 
This should be 


kept in mind when comparing 1949 figures with those for previous years. 


foundland is excluded, since it was not then a part of Canada. 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. In 1949, 32 were making pulp. 
only, 27 were making paper only and 64 were combined pulp and paper mills. 
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The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, operations 
in the woods with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the manu- 
facture of paper. Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize 
the larger timber on their limits to the best advantage, and some lumber manufac- 
turers divert a proportion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. Less than 
one-fifth of the pulpwood cut in Canada is exported in raw or unmanufactured form 
and a large proportion of such exports is cut from private lands. 


13.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, 1940-49 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 
eee 
Apparent Total Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood | Imported 


Production of Used in Canadian Exported Pulpwood Used 
Pulpwood in Canada Pulp-Mills Unmanufactured in Canada 
Year Aver- PAGE 1G PECxof 
age = Oi of Total 
Quantity! | Total Value | Value || Quantity! | Total Quantity! |. Total || Quantity!) Con- 
per TO- TO- sump- 
Cord duct ion duction tion 
cords $ $ » cords cords cords 
1940..| 8,499,922 74,347, 132 8-75 6,948, 493 81-7 1,551, 429 18-3 47,626 0:7 
1941..} 9,544,699 88, 193, 045 9-24 7,688,307 80-6 1,856,392 19-4 81 -- 
1942..| 9,653,574 103,619,151 | 10-73 7,665, 724 79-4 1,987, 850 20-6 1,714 -- 
1943..] 8,801,368 110, 844,790 | 12-59 7,260,776 82-5 1,540,592 17-5 2,379 -- 
1944..| 8,668,566 124,363,926 | 14-35 7,169,430 82-7 1,499, 136 17-3 8, 209 0-1 
1945..| 9,145,673 146,172,701 | 15-98 7,474,375 81-7 1, 671, 298 18-3 4,133 -- 
1946. .| 10,523, 256 183,085,359 | 17-40 8, 667, 875 82-4 1, 855,381 17-6 16, 881 0-2 
1947..| 11,484, 522 237,488,741 | 20-65 9, 500, 542 82-7 1,983,980 17-3 50, 508 0-5 
1948..| 12,497,926 284,656,819 | 22-78 10, 180,580 81-5 2,317,346 18-5 - 75, 969 0-7 


1949...) 11,850,254 | 270,697,980 | 22-84 || 10,237,976 | 86-4 1,612,278 | 13°6 5,491 
1 All quantities are given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. 


The manufacture of pulp, the second stage in this industry, is carried on 
by mills producing pulp only and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp- 
mills in conjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. Such mills 
usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. Spruce, 
supplemented by balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the west, is the most 
suitable species of wood for the production of all but the best classes of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but there are also a number of ‘cutting-up’ and ‘rossing’ mills operating on an 
independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at a dis- 
tance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulpwood is measured 
by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material). One cord of rough pulpwood contains 
approximately 85 cu. ft. of solid wood, and one cord of peeled pulpwood 95 cu. ft. 


Pulp Production.—Of the total 1949 pulp production 76 p.c. was made in 
combined pulp- and paper-mills for their own use in manufacturing paper. The 
remainder was made for sale in Canada or for export. About 60 p.c. was ground- 
wood pulp and over 17 p.c. unbleached sulphite fibre, these being the principal 
components of newsprint paper. Bleached sulphite, bleached, semi-bleached and 
unbleached sulphate, soda fibre, semi-chemical, other grades and groundwood and 
chemical screenings made up the remainder. A considerable market has developed 
for screenings in connection with the manufacture of rigid insulating boards. 
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The manufacture of the 7,852,998 tons of pulp produced in 1949 entailed the 
use of 10,243,467 cords of rough pulpwood valued at $240,379,337 and the equivalent 
of 154,580 rough cords of other wood (1.e., sawmill chips, slabs and edgings, sawdust, 
butt cores, ete.) valued at $2,157,141. The total value of materials used in the 
manufacture of pulp was $272,681 ,606. 


14.— Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1940-49 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 


e Mechanical Pulp! ; Chemical Fibre Total Production! 
. ear ee 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value — 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 
HO AQ RS Sei 2 3,305, 484 55, 504, 763 1,879,812 92,553, 463 5, 290, 762 149, 005, 267 
TY hee ap Al re ie 3,494, 922 61,327,268 2,122, 292 113, 128, 794 5, 720, 847 175, 439, 551 
NDAD Se hoe ea 3, 260, 097 64, 801, 837 2,246, 438 126, 208, 457 5, 606, 461 192, 145, 062 
“UY See hi me a 2,998, 913 63, 426,919 2,188,026 130,010, 210 5, 272, 830 194,519, 152 
OAM Arwen ya, A 2 3,076, 296 71, 668, 673 2,109,169 138, 140, 452 SPALL evs 211,041, 412 
(OY. ie Soe eis bat bs 3,341,920 86,375,001 2,154,267 | 144,084,969 5, 600, 814 231, 873, 122 
POAG tee crete a 3,997, 848 111,514, 231 2,427,087 172, 756, 674 6,615,410 287, 624, 227 
OEY re eraes te ork 4, 275, 269 147, 423, 552 Pte ON) PIS ACR ¥e) 7,253, 671 403, 853, 235 
OAR Rao see aes < 4,413,513 168,343, 496 2,997,281 | 310,338,614 7,675,079 485,966, 164 
TAQ eka at By 4,718, 806 166,591, 741 2,891,418 | 272,355,430 7,852,998 445,138,494 


1 Includes screenings and unspecified pulps. 


15.—Pulp Production, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1940-49 


Norte.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 


Quebec Ontario Canada! 
Year a ——— 
Quantity | Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

OA ne cis 3 2,794,384 76, 996, 100 1,369,389 38, 235, 733 5, 290, 762 149,005, 267 
LS 2,971,386 89,103,399 1,507,324 46,908, 967 5, 720, 847 175, 439,551 
OAD eo cate nee 2,896, 440 97,632,408 1,518, 967 51, 936, 704 5, 606, 461 192, 145, 062 
1943), ee ase 2,617, 403 94,054,176 1, 490, 966 54, 818,046 0,202,830 194,519, 152 
VOAS settee ots. 2,767,081 105,042,991 1,316,365 54, 934, 993 OneUlelod 211,041,412 
1945 Seta es 2,887,176 114,197,036 1, 468, 682 62,596, 260 5, 600, 814 231, 873, 122 
1946 5S ee es 3,460, 853 140, 930, 891 1, 837,975 4,049,038 6,615, 410 287, 624, 227 
LOS re th ac 3,751,579 194, 805,327 2,100, 237 122,382,058 (ep se Oval 403, 853, 235 
TO4S Pes eee ck. 3,902,072 227,425,545 2,226,124 153 , 870, 832 7,675,079 485,966, 164 
POSO SR oe We SAL 3,698,401 196, 568, 691 2,138,444 140, 662, 434 | 7, 852, 9982 445,138,4942 
1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova, Scotia. 2 In- 


cludes Newfoundland. 


Pulp Exports.—The quantities and values of pulp exported from Canada in 
the years 1940-49 are given in Table 16. 


16.—Exports of Pulp to the United Kingdom, United States and All Countries, 


1949-49 
* United Kingdom United States All Countries 
ear |  —— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
109093", Gk. 176, 218 9,966, 249 825, 268 46,576, 654 1,068,517 60, 930, 149 
1 TAC ae a 265,977 15, 412,380 1,108, 845 68, 161,163 1,411, 724 85, 897, 736 
1942 Se Oth keds 294,056 17, 950, 527 1,197,425 76, 087,788 1,510, 746 95, 266, 873 
LEO OF Ae eee an 263,392 17,349,975 1, 269, 043 80, 969, 868 1,556, 457 100, 012,775 
AG44 eh te 292,808 | 21,393,993 1,077,811 77,081, 637 1,408,081 101, 563 , 024 
LLL yan UPS ee 290, 885 22,276,514 1,093, 631 79,589,366 1,434,527 106.054, 911 
TO4G ree ee. SP. 119,973 10, 122,012 1, 252, 648 99,972,972 1,418, 558 114, 020, 659 
MOAT ao tee ot ce 136,976 14, 741,287 1,499,302 156, 121, 526 1,698, 712 177, 802, 612 
LOA BM et or 170, 227 21,359, 288 1,591,043 184, 983, 027 1,797,998 211, 564,384 
AG40U ee. 181, 828 20,137,715 1,305,334 | 141,641,380 1,557,348 171, 504, 163 


1Includes Newfoundland exports for full year. 
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World Pulp Statistics.—Figures of production, exports and imports of pulp 
for certain countries of the world have again become available after the interruption 
caused by the War and are shown for 1949 in Table 17. It is estimated that these 
countries produce approximately three-quarters of the world supply of pulp. 


17.—Production, Exports and Imports of Wood Pulp, by Leading Countries, 1949 


(Source: United States Pulp Producers Association) 


Country Production Exports Imports 
"000 tons ’000 tons "000 tons 
Canada Gncluding Newtoundland)-2.—. =. eee) 6s dees eee 7, 7981 1,557 35 
UnitedsStates Sane Noe ic oe ee ee elon 122 1, 764:% 
Elen ari ree oe Piece ewer) nc ca Ro ae eae EE, RP 1,778 1,020 — 
ANT OY WiBiVieeay ee ere eg 2 cee een be edb Ean ce Ney 994 503 20 
Sweden setae caer ye ieee. iyi ae oe oe Se ACU ARN pee Pe 3,095 2,087 -— 


1 Slightly lower than Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures given in Table 14 because of the exclusion 


of certain types of pulp by the Association. 


Paper Production.—During 1949 there were 91 establishments producing 
paper and paper board in Canada as compared with 88 in 1948. In addition to 
newsprint, Canadian mills have a highly developed production of fine paper, wrapping 
paper, tissues, paper board and other cellulose products. 


18.—Paper Production, by Type, 1940-49 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Newsprint Paper 


Book and Writing Paper 


Wrapping Paper 


Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
1940 4 Rep ee. bc See 3,503, 801 158,447,311 102, 696 15,518, 667 139,716 14, 457, 299 
TOA T Rea eo heme ta 3,519, 733 158, 925,310 117,444 18, 476.397 162,581 16, 744, 806 
O40. as Senet ees 3,257,180} 147,074,109 121,419 19,181, 665 165,991 17, 221, 769 
143 ete) Mca ee, bee os 3,046, 442 152, 962, 868 122,174 19,047, 039 145, 545 15, 614, 453 
1944 omega se See nee 3,039, 783 165, 655, 165 155, 498 23, 700,310 156, 721 16, 699, 663 
AOA Frakes my Salty oe trays 8,324, 033 189, 023, 736 162,198 24, 468, 409 162,175 145580552 
N94 Oe orageveatcenes tomiccine 4,162,158 | 280,809,610 189,318 29,995, 156 175,369 20, 797,070 
LO 4 (aeaetas Ee aiictctiasarene 4,474,264 | 355,540, 669 210, 762 39, 727, 187 188, 742 26,009,996 
1 Oe en en 4,640,336 | 402,099,718 231, 608 45,178,968 207, 128 31,036, 805 
194.9 Mets Seats a tS: SY Ob 5 5,187,206 | 467,976,343 199,317 40, 598, 820 195,585 30, 033, 478 
. Tissue and 
Paper Boards Miscellaticous: Paper Totals 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
1940 EW ee: See chee Re 500, 094 31,078, 759 73,107 6.334, 773 || 4,319,414 225, 836, 809 
OATS ou eee Bn yet 7. 649, 840 40, 214, 658 75,178 7,089,121 4,524,776 241, 450, 292 
1 OY. Oe i Ges a et ieee ee ey i 609,175 38, 641, 867 78, 002 8,150,102 || 4,231,767 230, 269, 512 
1943 Sra ccc d 568, 101 87, 528, 257 84, 082 8, 883, 535 3,966,344 234, 036, 152 
TOA Ae tre t. Shae ee 588 , 348 39,091, 667 104, 026 10,399,036 4,044,376 255, 545, 841 
LOA Se Say fet oe 595,131 49,100, 872 116,039 11, 686, 045 4,359,576 282, 837. 614 
TGAG Rie tiee te. 3 Pe aa 683, 643 50,213, 833 136, 630 15,140,721 5,347, 118 396, 956, 390 
LOST SA eS Note 744,377 66, 126,302 156, 937 19,697,123 || 5,775,082 507,101,277 
GAS Rtas ch ctceere at 817,432 80, 864, 700 167, 142 23,166, 651 6,063, 646 582, 346, $42 
ROE SOS eee ene Sores 797,023 80, 632,075 160, 838 Daal) 122 6,539, 969 641, 459, 838 


1 Includes Newfoundland production for full year. 
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Quebec produced over 49 p.c. of total paper made in 1949, Ontario almost 
28 p.c., British Columbia 7 p.c. and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Newfoundland the remaining 16 p.c. 


19.— Paper Production, by Provinces, 1948 and 1949 


5 1948 1949 
Province SS ee —— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
ETS OO ea ee IS ae Re eA eee Ae a 3,240,623 | 303,691,283 | 3,222,063 | 310,752, 857 
(OUAAEVOE po ae poe a rucineee te Rees lage ck a eee Mere anc eee 1,837,510 | 187,182,675 | 1,817,933 | 189,616,876 
British Columbiati..00i4 24. ee ee 425,104 40,317,091 471,619 46,478,981 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba...... 560, 409 51,155,793 | 1,028,3541| 94,611,1241 
Totals Rear S SiS AOL INE by 6,963,646 | 582,346,842 | 6,539,969 | 641,459,838 


1 Includes Newfoundland production for full year. 


Exports of Newsprint.—Total exports of newsprint from Canada in the years 
1940-49 are given in Table 29. 


20.—Exports of Newsprint Paper to the United Kingdom, United States and All 
Serre IMO 


‘United Kingdom United States’ . All Countries 

Year . = aan iJ eR ee 
3 Quantity "Value Quantity *) Value Quantity Value 

tons or tons $ tons $ 
TO aie ae 145, 109 6; 850,525 2,586,147 | 119,361,872 3,242,789 | 151,360,196 
Ree as ~~ 94,082 4,492,699 | 2,762,241 | 129, 162, 253 3,262,012 | 154,356,543 
CAs ene bes 855123 1,704,069 |= 2,792,181 | 130,519,094 3,005,291 | 141,065,618 
Fy Sa AaR aE ti | eS 80/427 1,773,834 |*, 2,544,691 | 129,787,019 || 2,810,288 | 144, 707, 065: 
1a ss ead d.. ee 4 4¥,908') ' 2,557,791 |e 2; 408,960 | 433,398, 723 2,805,776 | 157,190,834 
ee > «|e e108 048) 26, 564, 645: | 2,533,564 | 146,507, 805 3,058,946 | 179,450,771 
1946.....26 23 oe. = % 82,888] “¢5,954,814 | 3,323,238 | 224,262, 463 3,858,467 | . 265,864,969. 
i Gere S =! 55,5204 24, 623,491 *  3,675,349°| 291,892, 729 4,220,779 | 342,293,158, 
IOUS 0 eset ioe ~ 60,690'| * 5,319,660 |. 3,917,366 | 340,334,045 | 4,328,184 | 383,122,743 
19491... e ee ee a ¢ 346, 414 395,259,575 | 4,789,296 | 440,044, 067 


1 Teeter Newioundland exports lor f ull year. 


World: Newsprint ‘Statistics. Sitio" 1913- Ganda has. led the pverid in the 
export of newsprint. During the war years world figures of newsprint production 
and exports were not obtainable. - However, figures for the’ leading producing 
countries have again become available from the Newsprint Association of Canada 
and are given for 1949 in Table 21. ‘The 1939 figures are included for comparative 
purposes. The six countries listed accounted for 83 p.c. of the estimated world 
production in 1949, Canada alone contributing over 56 p.c. 
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21._World Newsprint Production and Exports, by Leading Countries, 1949 
compared with 1939 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada.) 


Production Exports 
Country 2 
1939 1949 1939 1949 
’000 tons 7000 tons ’000 tons 000 tons 

Canada (including Newfoundland).................... 3175 5, 1761 2,935 4,829 
United States 939 900 13 39 
United Kingdom 848 529 42 68 
inland toe ao dee ee eetiinc cts Sate eReeraas 550 423 433 391 
Swedeneet ect potracickin «elise shorten en Or enue senate ts 306 345 199 233 
NIOLWEL VAR es Ae tee he ne Rite Ee eae anaes Ne 222 171 188 158 


1 Slightly lower than Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures given in Table 18 because of the exclusion 
of certain paper not classed as newsprint by the Association. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION ,I930-49 


WORLD PRODUCTION 


L939 1949 
7,714,000 SHORT TONS 9,186,200 SHORT TONS 


eee “ALL OTHER rr 
PRODUCTION : « ae 
(000) “ALL OTHER: sa omy 
TONS “COUNTRIES.: ee iz yg CANADA 
Slee wets Se ‘ 156.3% 
5,000 - ; 7, - 
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AVERAGE 
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Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—The manu- 
facture of pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made of 
paper may, under certain conditions, be treated as three industries, for they are 
frequently carried on in separate plants by entirely independent companies. The 
manufacture of basic stock and the converting of this paper into stationery and 
other highly processed paper products are often combined in one plant. This 
further converting of paper within the pulp and paper industry itself represents only 
a small part of Canada’s production of converted paper and boards, the bulk of 
which is still made in special converting mills classified in other industrial groups. 


The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult to 
separate many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper and 
converted paper products. All converting operations carried on in paper-mills in 
this industry are attributed to the particular industrial group of converting plants 
to which they properly belong. Including manufacturing operations as far as the 
basic paper-making stage, there were altogether 123 mills in operation in 1949. The 
employees numbered 52,050 and their salaries and wages amounted to $157,703,868. 
If the pulp made for their own use in combined pulp and paper mills is disregarded, 
the total value of materials and supplies used in the industry as a whole can 
be considered as amounting to $348,662,719 in 1949, $349,244,083 in 1948 and 
$295,444,332 in 1947; the gross value of production as $836,148,393 in 1949, 
$825,857,664 in 1948 and $706,971,628 in 1947; and net value of production, 
$423,375,527 in 1949, $412,770,470 in 1948 and $356,084,900 in 1947. 


The pulp and paper industry is one of the leading single manufacturing industries 
in Canada. In 1948 it was first in net value of production, in gross value of production 
and in salaries and wages paid, and third in employment. Only the manufacturing 
stages of the industry are considered in these comparisons, no allowance being made 
for capital invested, men employed, wages paid or primary products sold in connec- 
tion with the woods operations. These form an important part of the industry as a 
whole but cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in connection with 
sawmills and other industries. In world trade, generally speaking, pulp and paper are 
Canada’s main commodities; usually greater than wheat and far greater than nickel. 
Newsprint alone, over a considerable period, has brought Canada more export 
dollars than wheat, nickel or any other single commodity.t The United States | 
market absorbs, annually, practically all pulpwood exports and over 80 p.c. of the 
pulp and the paper shipments of Canada. About one-half of the paper consumed 
in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture or is made from wood or 
wood-pulp imported from Canada. 


At pp. 427-430 of the 1948-49 Year Book information is given on the veneer 
and plywood industries, the wood-using industries, and the paper-using industries. 


* See Chapter XVII and the Index for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper and paper- 
converting industries. 

{ For reasons given in Section 1, Part I of Chapter XXII, gold is excluded from Canadian trade 
statistics. 
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PRODUCTION | 
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Notrre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—History of the Fur Trade 


A historical outline tracing the development of the fur trade is published at 
pp. 281-282 of the 1946 Year Book. See also list of Special Articles under Fur Trade 
at the front of this volume. 


Section 2.—The Fur Industry 
Subsection 1.—Fur Trapping 


The fur resources of Canada are among its most valuable wildlife assets. With 
the increase in human population and the advance of settlement, the principal 
trapping of fur animals has moved farther northward. The raising of fur-bearers 
on farms has undergone marked development but the greater proportion of Canadian 
furs is still obtained from the wild. 


Many animals, including some of the most valuable fur-bearers, are subject to 
marked fluctuations in numbers during successive years. In some species, the 
periods of abundance and of scarcity recur with sufficient regularity to be called 
cycles and these cycles influence the number of pelts taken annually. 


The conservation of fur-bearing animals has long been a responsibility of 
federal and provincial authorities and is receiving increasing attention each year. 
It requires careful management of wild fur-bearers that is analogous in many ways 
to management of domestic animals, though the means of control are different. | 
Scientific studies reveal much detailed information about the principal factors 
that cause fur-bearers to increase or to decrease. The principal factors are food, 
space, shelter, weather and enemies, including diseases, parasites and predators. 
At times a rising demand for furs, accompanied by higher prices, has brought about 
a tendency toward trapping too high a proportion of the available stock, which 
tendency must be met by increased restrictions. Great changes in the supply of 
food and shelter available to fur-bearers in large areas have resulted at times from 
forest fires, floods and drought but, if the damage is not too deep, skilful manage- 
ment practices can restore production in these areas more rapidly than was possible 
a few decades ago. 


In northern Canada, where trappers are widely scattered over vast areas, 
control of the take of fur-bearers by prohibition, close seasons and enforcement of 
trapping regulations presents difficulties not encountered in other areas. Through 
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increased staffs of game officials, better education of the trappers in conservation 
practices, and more complete information concerning the areas involved, the 
effectiveness of regulations for the conservation of wildlife shows a continuous 
improvement. 


Conditions for ‘the production of certain fur-bearers, especially beaver and 
muskrat, are readily improved through rehabilitation of the marshes and water 
areas that constitute their homes. 


All provinces and territories now have trapping regulations and individual 
trappers are licensed. Some provinces register trap lines, others register trapping 
areas. ‘These steps provide an incentive toward conservation measures on the part 
of the individual trapper who, in his own interest, will protect his area against 
poaching and will guard against ‘over-trapping’ or other unwise procedures that 
might wipe out local populations of fur-bearers on which his livelihood depends. 


Subsection 2.—Fur Farming* 


In the early days of the fur trade, it was the practice in Canada for trappers to 
keep foxes alive until the fur was prime, and from this custom has arisen the modern 
fur-farming industry. The earliest authentic record of raising foxes in captivity 
comes from Prince Edward Island, where about 65 years ago a number of foxes were 
raised on afarm near Tignish. After 1890, a period of rising prices for furs encouraged 
fox-farming and the industry grew rapidly. The beauty of the fur of the silver fox 
(a colour phase of the common red fox established through selective breeding carried 
on by the pioneer fox farmers) and the consequent high prices realized from the sale 
of the pelts, caused attention to be directed chiefly to this breed. While experi- 
ments were being carried on in Prince Edward Island, attempts at raising foxes 
in captivity were also being made in other provinces; the records show that 
foxes were successfully bred in Quebec in 1898, in Ontario in 1905 and in Nova 
Scotia in 1906. The profitableness of fur farming became widely known in 1910 
when prices obtained for the first silver-fox pelts sold at auction in London, England, 
were published. An average of $1,339 per pelt was received on the sale of 25 pelts, one 
alone bringing the sum of $2,627. A boom followed but this collapsed in 1914 and 
it was some time before the industry regained stability. Fur farming is now carried 
on in all provinces. An experimental fox ranch is operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment at Summerside, P.E.I., where problems of breeding, feeding, housing and 
general care are studied. 


The first recorded account of fox farming in Newfoundland appeared in the 
minutes of the Game and Inland Fisheries Board which stated that between July, 
1913, and November, 1915, there were over 1,000 applications for export of live 
foxes and 750 permits were granted. At that time the law prohibited the export of 
live foxes except where they were raised in captivity. In October, 1915, there were 
315 ranches with 2,600 foxes, most of which were wild animals taken from burrows 
in the spring. In 1947 there were six fox farms with 180 females and 80 mink farms 
with 2,000 females. Mink ranching began with importations from Canada in 1936. 
Fur farmers and exporters are licensed and it is necessary to obtain a licence to 
export live fur-bearing animals. Since 1936 the Newfoundland Government has 
conducted a fur-farm training school at St. John’s where experimental work on 
feeding has been carried on. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Although the fox was the first fur-bearing animal to be raised in captivity, 
many other kinds are now being bred—mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher and 
chinchilla. Mink are the most numerous and the most valuable of such farm-raised 
animals. From 1920 to 1939 there was a rapid expansion of fur farming in Canada 
and during that period there was a marked change in the type of furs that were 
most acceptable to the market. Black fox was popular 25 years ago. A few years 
later the highest prices were being paid for quarter and half silvers and during recent 
years the full silver and new types have been setting the upper price limit. The 
development of new colour phases in foxes and mink proved an incentive to the fur- 
farming industry. New-type fox such as platinum, platinum-silver, pearl-platinum 
and white-marked have met a ready market as have mutation mink including silver- 
sable, platinum, silverblu, pastel and a number of other colour phases. For 1949, 
however, new type fox has lost place relative to mutation mink. In recent years 
chinchilla farming has been increasing and an association, the National Chinchilla 
Breeders of Canada, has been formed. Chinchillas are now registrable under Live 
Stock Registrations of the Federal Department of Agriculture. 


Section 3.—Statistics of Fur Production* 


Total Fur Production Statistics.—Early records of raw-fur production are 
confined to the decennial censuses, when account was taken of the numbers and 
values of pelts obtained by trappers. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced an annual survey of raw-fur production, basing its statistics on informa- 
tion supplied by the licensed fur traders. This survey was continued for some years. 
More recently, annual statements, based on royalties, export tax, etc., have been 
made available by the provincial game departments (except Prince Edward Island), 
and these statements are now used in the preparation of the statistics issued annually 
by the Bureau. In Prince Edward Island, the statistics are based on returns supplied 
to. the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by traders in furs from that Province. 


1.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced, with Percentages Sold from Fur Farms, 
Years Ended June 30, 1930-49 


Percentage Percentage 
Voar Pelts of Value Vian Pelts of Value 
; —_————_—————_————— Sold from —_———_—_——_————————| Sold from 
Number Value Fur Farms! Number Value Fur Farms! 
$ $ 
1930 wescee. 3,798,444 | 12,158,376 19 1940 Ree ah: 9,620,695 | 16,668,348 31 
LO8 U etecsct chs 4,060,356 | 11,803,217 26 TOA eer. oor PSV ESSE || GA PEG 26 
1032 y Paha nce 4,449,289 | 10,189,481 30 1942 eh RNa 19,561,024 | 24,859,869 19 
HERD Seeger 4,503,558 | 10,305, 154 30 19482 soe as: 7,418,971 | 28,505,033 24 
1934S ee 6,076,197 | 12,349,328 30 19440 6,324,240 | 33,147,392 28 
LOS bee eens 4,926,413 | 12,843,341 31 1945 eee. 6,994,686 | 31,001,456 31 
1936 eee ee 4,596,713 | 15,464, 883 40 LO4G hee. 7,593,416 | 43,870,541 30 
19S Tiaeneen 6, 237,640 | 17,526,365 40 TOLL eae, 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 37 
1938S 4 hee 4,745,927 | 13,196,354 43 LOA Rae ss an 7,952,146 | 32,232,992 37 
19S QF eee 6,492,222 | 14,286, 937 40 19402, 9,902,790 | 22,899,882 33 


1 Approximate. 2 Exclusive of Newfoundland. ° 


Ontario leads the provinces in value of fur production, accounting for 25 p.c. of 
the total in the 1948-49 season. The number of pelts taken in either Alberta, 
Saskatchewan or Manitoba was higher than in Ontario, but in these provinces 
muskrat and squirrel, which are lower-priced furs, made up the major portion of the 
total. In Ontario the more valuable mink, beaver and fox pelts brought the total 
value to a much higher level. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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2.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced, by Provinces, Years Ended June 30, 
1948 and 1949 


Province or Territory 


1948 


Value 


Percentage 


of Total 
Value 


Pelts 


19491 


Value 


Percentage 
of Total 
Value 


Pelts 
No. 
Prince Edward Island...... 40, 603 
NOV a SCObIas Ss. cages te 137, 248 
New Brunswick: ......2...~ 67,071 
(SYS S0E Ok See Sree oe 437,459 
RONEATIO sa erat ceaiare ee 1,188,531 
RUE RILO Die Ren scivig wees aie ee 1,491,638 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,181, 662 
PNUD OLEAN niiict: pakic Hee ESOS 2,174,744 
British, Columbia... <<... 619, 543 
AMICON ccapspthce arora oon 131, 227 
Northwest Territories...... 482, 420 


568,715 
622,617 
453, 159 
3,458, 928 
8,182,455 
6, 105, 926 
3,500, 943 
5,313,956 
1,973, 874 
230,117 
1,872,302 


Canada. .6.23 00 


7,952,146 | 32,232,992 


a ond 


[—) AODODoonod eee 
[—) CONTR OLS © DAT CO 00 


= 
S 


47,013 
234,364 
77, 232 
595, 245 
1,119,957 
1,790, 848 
1, 667,008 
2,788, 864 
548, 154 
151,969 
922,136 


9,902,790 


640, 289 
612,032 


398, 982° 


2,388,065 
5, 661,318 
4,036, 459 
2,248,441 
3,761, 727 
1, 473, 298 

143, 810 
1,535, 461 


22,899, 882 


ere 


— 
i) AHOPIDOTNHROF- DDS 
(—) “ICD H H 00 > SI CO 00 00 


— 
—) 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


The average price of most kinds of pelts taken in 1948-49 was lower than in 
1947-48. All types of fox pelts, with the exception of white-marked fox, decreased, 
silver fox dropping from $12-33 per pelt to $12-19 and new-type fox from $18-20 to 
$16-95. Standard mink was also down from $16-77 to $13-20 and mutation mink 
from $20-01 to $15-49. The average value of beaver pelts was $32-36 in 1947-48 
as compared with $20-72 in the later year, muskrat dropped from $2-67 to $1-49 
and squirrel from 62 cents to 24 cents. 


3.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Taken, by Kinds, Years Ended June 30, 
1948 and 1949 


1948 


Total 
Value 


Average 
Value 


Kind of 
Animal Pelts 
No. 

IBACTEL ee oes econ ~- 1,034 
CAG CIGO aecierd ais Beane 246 
Bear, unspecified........... “827 
BCA VEC Merete tees oes 135, 629 
Cat domestic ss .-6 2.2 sss 31 
Coyote or prairie wolf...... 21,728 
Ermine (weasel)............ 528,029 
nSHOP ce ao nae eras 2, 823 
d EHg703 6h Ae se nate aca ee a 231 
Hoxablucksa py tcaseinn eesti 2,185 
HOXACLOSRE ties inde ease ts 6,556 
HOXsaT OC murtee proteins Bees cine 46,464 
Hox silwers dave chee kes 128,385 
HOxsnew=tyDer acccte.cteot on DOooe 
BOX Walt beOtereiciecisc 1c sels ome 55, 423 
Gx eters 3. eee 129 
I Lyte Sie his 6 SRS Ae 6,582 
1s Goh gic) as AF a A eas Sar 15,090 
Mink: standard)aéi<. «seosn 20: 621, 603 
Mink, mutation....... Ee 32,903 
WISI eee tees lees 3,569, 157 
INWiky Chee n S ee) coe eee 8 
Oe) ae Sal yer So tae eh 11,974 
UENO aL Aye teat ete cas chet sss shee oar 124,801 
ACCOM arg Sine avs: cts vt Sale se Oe 24,244 
Sikunkse a eee tes se ks 19,096 
rat ilvtba i) Reno y SRO eR aI 2,543,798 

Wald ca teetei tac ares eee 1,26 
PON os Riis Se NE Pe cn 23 t 
NY OUVORING oe Hotes ote stoi ovate s 452 
Wotals sis aas 65 7,952,146 


2,257 
4,382,241 
16 


10,426,077 
658, 507 
9,518,064 
10 


296, 410 
57,320 
63,062 
12,770 

1,577, 887 
,480 
3,539 
4,064 


32,232, 992 


1 Exclusive of pelts taken in Newfoundland. 


579 
161,926 


12,592 
594,436 
4’ 407 


64, 722 
4,123,784 
93 

12,339 
60,366 
18, 819 
19, 641 
4,028,703 
476 

1,086 

606 


9,902,790 


19491 
Total Average 
Value Value 
$ $ 
496 0-72 
12,720 30-14 
1,150 1-99 
3,305, 556 20-72 
30,900 2-45 
968, 433 1-63- 
120, 847 27-42 
1,422 3-02 
51,102 12-72 
13, 726 3°51 
69, 656 1-74 
1,093, 213 12-19 
766, 261 16-95 
295,072 8-91 
464 4-69 
49,551 12-06 
208, 649 15-76 
7,434, 157 13-20 
1,002, 650 15-49 
6, 127, 698 1-49 
388 4-17 
236, 278 19-15 
22,341 0:37 
36,059 1-92 
12,780 0-65 
977, 837 0-24 
545 1-14 
3,969 3-65 
5,962 9-84 
22,899, 882 
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Fur Farm Statistics.—There was a reduction in the number of fur farms in 
1948, there being 5,040 as compared with 6,147 in 1947. The greatest decline was in 
fox farms though the number of mink farms also decreased by 12 p.c. The demand 
for short-haired furs continued, but that for long-haired furs was not as high as in 
Value of land and buildings used for fur animals decreased by 
7 p.c. in 1948. Capital value of the live animals also declined by 37 p.c. from the 


pre-war years. 


1947 figures. 


4.—Fur Farms and Values of Land and Buildings, and Fur-Bearing Animals 
by Provinces, 1946-48 


Fur Farms Values of Land and Buildings |} Values of Fur-Bearing Animals 
Province ——— Stan as Ete 
1946 | 1947 | 1948 1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 
No. | No. | No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pah islandaes de 503] 383) 246] 614,030} 505,864) 486,404] 574,222) 312,027} 172,688 
Nova Scotia........ 350; 316) 219) 249,293} 216,730) 191,674] 421,333) ~ 265,061] © 175,973 
New Brunswick 383} 296) 205) 274,915) 218,391 193,314) 467,125) 259,651 131,056 
Quebecs ie: J dee 1,768] 1,374] 1,058] 1,751,435] 1,693,621] 1,546,578! 2,595,564 1,982,341 1,345,593 
Ontario sero woe 1,348] 1,425] 1,306] 2,490,908) 2,878,978] 2,628,207] 4,318,112) 4,418, 462 2,696,060 
Manitobauere nese: 638} 655} 581) 2,021,523] 2,372,955] 2,272,869] 2,367,444] 2,122,403] 1,210,580 
Saskatchewan...... 467) 414) 285) 935,260) 1,027,878} 780,442) 1,357,211) _ 985,196} 477,627 
Albertansneree niece 1,027} 940) 798] 2,388,295] 2,360,530] 2,289,004] 3,049,500] 2,468,316] 1,600, 248 
British Columbia... 313 344 347 831, 831) 1,070,327} 1,183,812) 1,184,776) 1,302,492} 1,099,710 
Totals3..7 3.2. 6,797) 6,147) 5,040/11, 552, 490/12, 345, 274/11, 472, 304/16, 335, 287/14, 115,949) 8,909,535 
5.—Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms, as at Dec. 31, 1945-48 
1945 1946 1947 1948 
Kind of Animal —————— 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 
$ $ $ $ 

Chinchilla.....:.. 402 127,050 1, 285 668, 020 4,040} 1,578,400 4,339]. 1,088, 900 
Coxvotent ase — — 2 30 2 20 Palo 10 
BiShenare snc ct eee: 160 18, 835 192 24, 285 148 17,871 83 10, 250 
ECHR 20 vcr aries. 189 1,143 170 ee a5) 112 840 90 473 
Hoxseblues esse. 3) 95) 354, 369 3,560 324, 384 2,344 82, 665 985 40,103 
HOXMCTOSS-AeR se. 497 22,350 324 7,238 186 3,110 102 1,476 
Fox, new-type..... 35,297] 3,020,387 37,235| 2,213, 685 25,040} 1,031,060 15, 442 485,170 
Moye. auYolen. case nae 557 1,005 399 3,969 197 1,402 111 1d ay, 
FOxHSilvierssm seen. 68, 277| 3,380,426 Oli tllimer tLe oO 36,685} 1,048,991 26, 166 690,911 
Foxvothers 2 ne-cee 19 1, 685 40 2,605 72 4,095 61 1, 800 
Dg). o een Se toe 14 1,700 6 300 4 250 4 200 
Marten Scher a, NRCan 8 305 30,308 352 36, 790 344 31,489 427 39, 690 
Mink Staaten 200,851] 8,439,144 274, 670}10, 936, 409 285, 128/10,311, 507 262,827] 6,544,333 
INubriaioy cs eee 201 6,049 110 3, 660 205 3, 238 130 4,167 
INACCOUN sea eee 193 1,917 173 1, 226 156 1,001 163 922 
Skank cee 6 20 4 7 2 10 3 15 
Totals: 310, 220/15, 412, 758 $76, 233/16, 335, 287 354, 668/14, 115, 949 310,935} 8,909,535 


FS ee ere ee ee ee ee eee eee es eee 
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6.— Values of Fur-Bearing Animals and of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms, 1945-48 


1945 1946 1947 1948 
Kind of Animal |—- a | ————$<$________, 
Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Chinchilla; .2.%k:.% 2aa220 — 295, 130 — 238, 820 _ 201,557 — 
igen etka cain: 3,590 544 9, 260 637 7,150 22125 1, 200 1, 267 
BBENCGH 3; acctsse asas 679 997 484 1,088 113 676 90 1,422 
Rox, blues s\.c%%. 37,305 151,122 18,998 83,397 4,210 52,740 2,030 94,053 
Ox: CLOSsS.0z,. soe 314 19,080 190 10,119 160 4,490 105 2,436 
Fox, new-type.:.... 312,967] 1,633,938 142,887] 1,388,526 38,451} 1,389,998 9,459) 1,015,612 

Ox Ered. 5.11 gen. oonl> 442 6, 138 312 4,269 25 2, 203 1 1 
Fox, silver.) ...... 301,897] 2,956,725 171,499] 1,723, 633 43,779] 1,482,328 33,882] 977,690 
Rox other se. ain. 185 674 225 964 276 618 50 1,416 
MAGE se 4 apstet hs 8,440 1, 280 15,484 510 2,370 1,479 2,870 877 
10 0 a 1,064,018] 5,505,272) 1,844,627] 3,571,314! 1,039,379] 8,780,456] 537,643) 5,875,376 
INutinial Falta. 375 257 475 103 140 270 534 388 
Raccoon.......... 63 447 67 121 84 113 65 15 
Totals........ 1,753, 500/10,276,474) 2,499,638] 6,784,681) 1,374,957)11, 717,496] 789,485) 7,970,552 


1 Included with cross fox. 


Section 4.—Marketing of Furs 


The first Canadian fur auction sale was held at Montreal, Que , in 1920 and since 
then that city has been the leading Canadian fur mart. To-day, auction sales are also 
held at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Regina, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man. At 
Regina the Saskatchewan Government maintains a Fur Marketing Service to assist 
the producers in that Province. 

Grading.—In 1939 the Federal Department of Agriculture introduced the 
grading of furs. One of the Department’s main objectives in grading is to secure 
uniformity so that furs may be purchased by grade without the necessity of buyers 
from other countries personally examining the pelts. Grading offers many advantages 
to the producer as well as to the trade in general. It educates the rancher as to the 
proper value of his pelts, and creates an incentive to improve the quality of the 
product; it furnishes guidance in the planning of future matings, aids in raising the 
standard of quality of the entire crop of pelts and helps in advancing the level of 
prices for high-quality pelts. 

Exports and Imports.—Prior to the Second World War, Canada marketed her 
fur pelts mainly in the United Kingdom but, since that market was practically 
dormant during the war years, the fur trade was carried on mainly with the United 
States. A definite revival of trade with the United Kingdom was shown in 1946, 
1947 and 1948, in 1949 exports to the United Kingdom were lower by 39 p.c. than 
in 1948 but imports were a little higher. 

The Canadian fur trade, both exports and imports, is chiefly in undressed furs, 
the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of Canada or coming in making 
. up a comparatively small proportion of the total. A large part of the exports con- 
sists, of course, of those furs which Canada produces in greatest abundance, mink 
being the most valuable, followed by beaver, muskrat and fox. On the other hand, 
such furs as Persian lamb, certain types of muskrat, rabbit, squirrel, sheep and 
lamb, which are not produced to any extent in Canada, make up the major portion 
of the imports. 

Total exports and imports of all furs to and from the United States, the United 
Kingdom and all countries are given for the years 1946-49 in Part I, Section 3 of the 
Foreign Trade Chapter, Tables 13 and 14. 
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7.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kinds, 1949 t 
Exports Imports 
Kind of a8 8 Kind of —_—. 
Fur United United All Fur United United All 
Kingdom| States | Countries Kingdom] States | Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— Undressed— 
Beaversatee ee 722,130] 2,485,219] 3,214,736] China and Jap 
rm ine eee 175,706) 357, 139], 4532) 862 TINS She ee a 252-71) eee o eel 
Hishers tae 62,024 32502 eee L16E S14) | hoxseyeienatar eet: 5,254) . 89,044 96,775 
Fox, all types....| 1,056,083 327, 743| 1,622,155]) Kolinsky......... — 53,424 53, 424 
1 Unig (> aS orcas Geer 36, 967 5,298 AD? (Oil NaI ae sears tee es Ha 12,026 12,026 
Martens er. 66) 204 heel 59), 463 tee 2207) S82 eel isin koe eee rie 3,956} 908,437} 961,748 
IMG in ee ere Pon sys 1,036, 904}11, 655, 467)12, 702,087 Muskrat......... 47,627] 3,134,338] 3,239,073 
Muskrattessee.. 912,115] 1,431,175) 2,355,549] Opossum......... — 17,952 17,952 
Ottericncweesac wen 37,685 164, 756 202,466] Persian lamb..... 68,504} 7,724,173] 7,906,355 
Rab bites ose Po 1983 23 , 628 O57 LilmeRa bbb aeons aa 889,193} 1,384,171 
Raccoons 1, 641 38, 669 42,769] Raccoon......... — 193,310 193,310 
Meal perce sete we _— 83, 876 83,876]| Sheep and lamb.. _ 470,175 645,541 
SKUNK sees 5,191 19, 288 2A 1 29|| roOuInrela jen ees: Oy 2le 543,021 561, 512 
SOLERC ee streets 736,475 107,791 S59 OS tie Oth erase ee 1,011 928, 337 967, 256 
Weeaselt araacs es 2,693 422,081 425,005 
Wo lieyee ae sot 7,918 16,771 24, 689 a 
Other sn ere. 4,389] 26, 437 33, 111||/Dressed— 
Astrakhan Rus- 
sianvhare an aun — 6, 709 6, 709 
Dressed— J REY OY OVI Ramee veylsra sires: _ 4,344 134,374 
OK ae cere eae: a -—— 494 3,736] Sheep skins:..... 5,556 68,396 74,144 
Others re meee O79 lS. 008 |e 200,020|\ Otaerenan eres ae 93,387} 644,894). 752,484 
Manufactured...:.. 8, 630 511, 658 553, 060)\Manufactured...... 283 , 907 387,631 682, 880 


Totals... ........ 4,875, 557/18, 078, 008) 23,326, 656 Totals!...... ..| 512, 474/16, 328, 115/17, 945,445 


1 Not including hatters’ furs. 


Section 5.—The Fur-Processing Industry* 


The rather general term ‘‘fur processing” includes both the fur-dressing and 
-dyeing industry and the fur-goods industry. The former is concerned with the 
dressing or dyeing of pelts, on a custom basis, while the latter is a manufacturing 
industry that actually makes up fur goods such as coats, scarves and gloves. 


Separate statistics of the fur-dressing and -dyeing industry were first obtained 
in 1917, when 12 establishments with 512 employees reported receipts of $1,071,805. 
No analysis by type of the various skins treated was obtained before 1924, when. 
eight establishments reported a revenue of $1,120,895, the cost of dyes, chemicals 
and other materials used amounted to $162,013-and salaries and wages of $561,233 
were paid to 539 employees. Of the 3,473,909 skins treated in that year, muskrat 
pelts made up 47 p.c., rabbit 19 p.c. and squirrel 10 p.c. By 1948 the number of 
skins treated had increased to 14,137,455, rabbit accounting for 48 p.c., muskrat for 
27 p.c. and squirrel for 10 p.c. Other types of skins treated fluctuated very widely 
over the past quarter-century, the numbers being affected not only by climatic 
conditions under which trapping is carried on but also by the development of fur 
farming and, above all, by the vagaries of fashion. Principal statistics of the fur- 
dressing industry for the years 1946, 1947 and 1948 are given in Table 8. 


* Prepared in the Animal Products Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. : } 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Fur-Dressing Industry, 1946-48 


Item 1946 1947 1948 

RUE UST MeN US Sehr testes aa dae ook Meee we the ats No. 24 24 21 
Employees on Salaries— 

WEDIEDE ina otek Pat eis Seta Sea ae oleracea ee E No. 143 140 123 

IGEN Rs J ge AE eh ea eee ee ee te 39 37 37 
Employees on Wages— 

IG W YN is See SS ras ia i a Onn ae le Mie RO es ok AO a No. 1,126 920 1,124 

Hprnadl GO ceener eateries we ees itt a a eo as eS, HY 343 262 318 
PEAPATLCS DEVIC haart he ake oon oe eee a oe eae. $ 444,879 528,559 596,035 
BE CORDED CHAM Re Pttiare Mee oreiscake scare ee ees ae Soe one $ 2,031,055 1,825,392 2,523,432 
Cost of materials used (dyes, chemicals, etc.)........... $ 1,026,978 781,590 1,135, 650 
POIESHET AGC: eis cnides slave cave eG Las Bi BU. EO No.| 12,875,683 10,652,179 14,137,455 
‘Amount received for treatment of furs.............ess00- $ 5,010, 539 4,530,478 6,126,532 


Statistics for the fur-goods industry, on a comparable basis, are available from 
1921, when 219 establishments reported a gross value of production of $13,639,609, 
employees numbering 2,621 who received $3,013,706 in salaries and wages. Cost of 
materials used in the manufacturing process totalled $8,118,833. Principal statistics 
for the industry for the years 1946, 1947 and 1948 are given in Table 9. 


§.—Principal Statistics of the Fur-Goods Industry, 1946-48 


Item 1946 1947 1948 

Sta alislanments en eo oe lee ks oc ee ee kiee tah eeed No. 593 616 615 
Employees on Salaries— 

Mis Lemar ke gasses otes aaos ibid PR Dy ee Ree ee eae ear 2 No 1,162 1,193 1,193 

BOMBA Gren. wei kar iss aR Scie erie Rte HE eo Se : 370 377 : 340 
Employees on Wages— 

Mile eset, 3 eiets coc Pare tat bade ate eae Recast ee No. 2,518 2,450 2,747 

BGS iret ee ree rrgy ikl See ee eek lke Ec Th ea mae Sse of 2,214 2,074 2,163 
ea ARIS ap atclep cette een Ca eae Les ee pa Sa, as $ 3,380, 782 3,740,915 4,154, 725 
NUVENF QS OFS TC6 Bash CORN a oi a Se A Ne Ne er $ 7,131, 892 7, 665, 649 9,327, 690 
AE GSP OLA LOLI IGE Secchi. tiacs Soe cided loved wm k cians $ | 39,394,072 36,912,929 43, 938, 122 
Valueiorprodiets:2° 3h. dee. Loe SEAL ages. checks me 228 $ | 57, 7375516 57,541, 628 66, 384,085 


Changes in living habits and standards that have taken place in the past quarter- 
century are reflected in the type of goods produced by the fur-goods industry. For 
example, in 1921 there were 31,604 ladies’ fur coats and jackets produced whereas 
in 1948 the industry turned out 225,711 garments of this type. On the other hand, 
there were 4,655 men’s fur coats and 1,037 men’s fur-lined coats manufactured in 
1921 but only 1,784 such coats in 1948. In 1921 horse-drawn sleighs were still. 
reasonably plentiful and 4,461 fur robes were produced but by 1948 EU EN had 
dropped to 18. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The immense fishery resources of Canada are derived from the waters of the 
North Pacific and North Atlantic, and from numerous lakes and rivers of her inland 
provinces. Adjacent to the most prolific sea-fishing grounds on the globe, Canada 
ranks high in fishery production, and leads the world in monetary returns from the 
export of her fishery products. 


The fishery is Canada’s oldest primary industry, and is important to the eco- 
nomic life of the coastal provinces as well as the inland areas adjacent to waters 
where commercial fishing is pursued. Latest figures show that 113,000 persons 
are provided full or seasonal employment in the fisheries. Of this number 93,000 
(including Newfoundland 35,000) are directly engaged in fishing, while the remaining 
20,000 are employed in fish processing. 3 


Section 1.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds* 


Canada’s fishing grounds fall naturally into three main divisions: Atlantic, 
Pacific and Inland, each with its own special characteristics. 


Atlantic Fisheries.—The Atlantic fisheries of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Quebec together account for more 
than one-half the marketed value of all Canadian fish. 


Cod is the most valuable Atlantic catch and is taken by the fishermen of the five 
provinces, with Newfoundland and Nova Scotia predominating. Other ‘groundfish’, 
so called because they feed at the sea bottom, are often taken with the cod. They - 
include haddock, pollock, hake, cusk, rosefish and catfish. The flat-fish which 
inhabit the deep waters and are caught by Atlantic fishermen include: halibut, 
plaice, yellowtail, witch, flounder and skate. Lobsters come second in value among 
Atlantic fishery products and are caught mainly off Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, but are also found in the waters off Quebec and 
Newfoundland. Other types of shellfish are clams and quahaugs, of which New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia both produce considerable quantities, oysters chiefly 
from New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island and scallops from Nova Scotia. 
Mussels, winkles and crabs are marketed on a smaller scale. Of the fish species 
occurring in schools (pelagic fish) and those entering the river estuaries, herring is 
the most important. Immature herring landed in southwestern New Brunswick 


* Revised by the Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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and marketed under the name of ‘sardines’ are of particular value. Other pelagic 
fish are the ubiquitous mackerel, smelts which are caught in large numbers off 
New Brunswick and elsewhere, Atlantic salmon, swordfish and many others. More 
than 30 different kinds of fish, shellfish and marine mammals such as seals and whales, 
are commercially taken by Canada’s Atlantic fishermen. In addition, marine 
products such as Irish moss and other sea-grasses are harvested. 


There is a fairly clear distinction to be made between two branches of the 
Atlantic fisheries. The shore fishery, which is the more important, is carried on in 
waters within 12 or 15 miles of land, while the deep-sea fishery is worked on the 
‘banks’ farther away. Individual fishermen, fishing near their homes from small 
row-boats, sailboats, or motor-boats, produce the bulk of the landings of the shore 
fisheries. The Labrador Coast fishing is of a special type, being conducted mainly 
by Newfoundland fishermen who voyage there for the summer. Hand lines and 
trawl lines with individually baited hooks are the gear chiefly used in the shore 
fisheries to catch such fish as cod, haddock and halibut, but on the Island of New- 
foundland the greater portion of the inshore cod catch is accounted for by cod- 
traps. Mackerel and herring are captured with seines, trap-nets and gill-nets; 
lobsters are trapped in ‘pots’; while smelts are mostly caught in winter in box-nets 
and bag-nets through holes in the ice. Oysters are gathered from their beds by 
special rakes or tongs: scallops are landed by drags or dredges. 


The traditional deep-sea fishing vessel is the schooner from 70 to 125 tons and 
beyond in size, nowadays propelled by an engine as well as by sails. It carries 
12 to 24 fishermen who, once the fishing grounds are reached, fish in pairs from small 
boats called dories, using trawl lines. A comparatively small number of steam 
trawlers of 250 to 300 tons and many smaller vessels called ‘“‘draggers” working out 
of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia ports catch fish in a large bag-like net or “trawl” 
dragged along the bottom of the sea. 

The Atlantic fisherman, working as he does on his own or as a sharesman, 
living often in a small community remote from the larger markets and using not 
very elaborate equipment and traditional methods, is dependent on the greatly 
fluctuating fortunes of weather, fish runs and market conditions for his livelihood. 
There is now a trend, encouraged by Federal and Provincial Governments and by 
the co-operatives, towards improving equipment, fishing methods, and marketing 
facilities which will help to stabilize conditions. 


A considerable proportion of the production of the Atlantic fisheries—mainly 
cod and related species—is traditionally salted and dried, in some places by modern 
methods, largely for export to the West Indies, South America and the Mediterranean 
countries. However, modern developments in refrigeration and transport have 
enabled the fisheries to dispose of an even larger part of the catch of almost all 
kinds of fish in the fresh or frozen state, mostly on the Canadian and United States 
markets. Much of this fish is sold as fresh or smoked fillets, ready for cooking. 
A substantial proportion of some species such as lobster, sardines, mackerel, haddock 
and other groundfish (chicken haddie), and tuna are canned and a smaller quantity 
of Atlantic fish is pickled. Liver and other vitamin oils are extracted from some 
species. Fertilizer and other non-food products are also manufactured as by- 
products. Herring provides the bulk of the bait for hand and traw] lines. 


Pacific Fisheries.—The fisheries of the Pacific Coast are dominated by salmon, 
which accounts for over one-half the total value. Herring, together with anchovies 
and the erratic pilchard, contribute between one-fifth and one-quarter, and halibut 
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with other fiat-fish (soles and flounders) about one-tenth of the marketed value 
of the British Columbia catch. Grayfish, soup-fin and other sharks are rich sources 
of vitamin oil and, as such, are commercially important. Ling and black cod 
(not related to the true cod) are worth mentioning, and clams, crabs and oysters 
also provide a small source of income to fishermen. Tuna fishing, a more recent 
venture, holds fair promise of becoming one of the Coast’s more important pursuits. 
A variety of other aquatic species, ranging from shrimps to whales, are among the 
catches of the British Columbia fishermen. ; 


Almost all fishing in British Columbia waters is carried on within sight of land, 
and there are no very large fishing vessels; but even small boats, usually highly 
powered and equipped with modern mechanical gear, navigational aids and radio, 
travel long distances up and down the coast following the seasonal movements of 
the fish and taking advantage of open seasons in widely scattered areas. - 


Among the typical craft and gear used are the purse-seine boats, owned or 
chartered by processing companies and operated by crews of seven or eight who 
receive a share of the proceeds of the catch. These boats are important in the 
salmon fishery and account for the bulk of the herring and the once large pilchard 
catch. The purse-seine net is from 800 to 1,200 ft. in length, and is run off the boat 
in a circle around the fish and then drawn together under water, purse fashion. 


Another important method of salmon fishing is that of using drift gill-nets which 
are set floating vertically in the water. Small quantities of herring and pilchard 
are also taken by this method and similar gear is used in the shark fishery. 


Hook and line methods of fishing are found in many branches of the Pacific 
Coast fisheries. Trollers catch salmon and tuna. —Lines set along the sea bottom are 
the chief halibut fishing gear and are also used to catch other groundfish and, to some 
extent, sharks. Handlines are used by men fishing from small boats for ling-cod, 
rockfish, shark, etc. Small trawl nets, pulled along the sea bottom by power boats 
or draggers, bring in most of the soles and gray cod and a variety of other fish. 


Mobility, modern equipment and efficient marketing facilities characterize 
the Pacific fisheries which show a high degree of organization both among the 
fishermen and among the processing companies. 


The greater part of the Pacific salmon catch is canned. This product enjoys 
a world-wide reputation for quality and is exported to many countries. Fresh 
and frozen salmon, halibut and many other species, including shellfish, are supplied 
to Canadian and United States markets. Herring is turned largely into fish meal — 
and oil, as are the waste materials produced in the canning and filleting of other 
types of fish. The extraction of vitamin oils from livers and viscera is another 
important and growing branch of the industry. . 


Inland Fisheries.—Apart from being a great sport-fishing area, the inland 
waters of Canada, which comprise more than one-half the fresh water of the globe, 
also support important commercial fisheries, particularly in Ontario, the Prairie 
Provinces and as far north as Great Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories. 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Yukon have commercial inland fisheries on a 
smaller scale. 


A great variety of fish is taken in these inland waters; whitefish, which occur 
in all the provinces, head the list, followed by lake-trout and pickerel or doré. 
Other species are sometimes of considerable local importance, such as saugers in 
Manitoba and eels in Quebec. 
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The Great Lakes, and the larger bodies of water in the Prairie Provinces and 
Great Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories are fished extensively in the summer, 
the fishermen using boats up to 46 ft. in length (e.g., the whitefish boats on Lake 
Winnipeg) as well as skiffs and canoes. Gill-nets and pound-nets are the chief gear. 
Production is channelled through permanent shore stations with docking, icing, 
cooling, grading and warehousing facilities. 


Winter fishing on large and small lakes with gill-nets set through holes in the ice 
is carried on by teams of men, many of whom are only part-time fishermen. with their 
chief occupation in farming, lumbering or the fur industries. Accommodation for 
the fishermen as well as handling facilities are available at hutted camps or in the 
form of mobile cabooses. Dog teams, horses, cars and snowmobiles are used to 
haul fish and equipment. 


Most of the catch is marketed fresh or frozen, with a large proportion going 
to the United States. 


Section 2.—Governments and the Fisheries* 
Subsection 1.—The Federal Government 


The Federal Government has the sole legislative authority over both the coastal 
and inland fisheries of Canada [British North America Act 1867, sect. 91 (12)]. 
Under the Act, laws are made for the protection and conservation of the fisheries 
in all the provinces. The provinces, however, have property rights in the non-tidal 
fisheries. The Federal and Provincial Governments, under various arrangements, 
have divided the administrative (but not the legislative) authority over fisheries. 
The Federal Government legislates for and administers the fisheries in all Canadian 
tidal waters, except those of Quebec. In Quebec, the Provincial Government 
undertakes the enforcement of federal laws in respect of both tidal and non-tidal 
fisheries. 


In the non-tidal waters of Canada the Federal Government administers the 
fisheries of Yukon, the Northwest Territories, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. The non-tidal fisheries of the other provinces 
are administered by the provincial authorities which enforce, on behalf of the 
Federal Government, the federal laws regulating the fisheries. 


The Department of Fisheries.—Being responsible to Parliament and the 
country for the conservation, protection and development of the fishery resources 
of Canada, the Federal Department of Fisheries has developed over the years a 
large field staff to carry out this work. The service is maintained through the 
Department, the Fisheries Research Board of Canada and the Fisheries Prices 
Support Board. 


To administer the fishing regulations and other regulations under the various 
Acts, the Department maintains a staff of fishery officers and a number of patrol 
and protection boats on the East and West coasts. Fish culture is being extended 
to develop more adequate supplies of various species not only by artificial hatching, 
rearing and planting but by many other procedures such as stream and lake improve- 
ment, control of predatory factors, fry salvage and the construction of fishways. 


* Revised by the Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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The Department, through its inspectors, helps the fish-processing industry 
maintain a high standard of quality and facilitates the marketing of fishery 
products by proper grading. 


A staff of economists and market analysts study and interpret market trends 
both in the foreign and domestic fields and, in co-operation with the Department 
of Trade and Commerce and its Trade Commissioner Service, is undertaking work 
on the development and extension of export markets for Canadian fish. 


Information and educational activities of the Department have been extended 
considerably to acquaint the public with the various aspects of the industry through 
printed material, films, radio and exhibitions, and to bring about a greater use of 
Canadian fish products. 


An important part of Departmental services is in the field of conservation. 
Biological investigations by the Fisheries Research Board of Canada lay the basis 
for conservation measures that are put into effect by the Department. These 
measures apply particularly to those species that are intensively fished because of 
their popularity as a food, and are designed to enlarge and maintain a continuing 
yield to the fishermen. New fishing grounds are continually being investigated 
with a view to increasing employment and adding to the economic importance of 
the industry. Fisheries research scientists conduct many experiments to increase 
thé availability of the raw material to the industry by the development of improved 
fishing techniques. Results of these experiments are made available freely to 
Canadian fishermen. 


In addition to financing research in the biological and experimental fields to 
maintain and develop the country’s fishery resources, the Government makes 
outright grants to facilitate development. These include the continuation of a 
wartime scheme of subsidies for the construction of certain types of draggers on 
the Atlantic Coast; subsidies for construction of bait freezer and storage facilities 
also on the Atlantic Coast; and a small annual bounty to Canadian deep-sea fisher- 
men and vessel owners. The bounty represents the interest on the amount awarded 
to Canada in 1871 in recognition of certain fishing privileges accorded to the United 
States. 


Educational assistance is given by payments to institutions that have agreed 
to carry out adult educational work among fishermen, particularly to prepare them | 
for taking part in co-operative production and disposal of their products. Grants 
authorized for 1950-51 totalled $80,000, of which $46,000 was allocated to St. 
Francis Xavier University, N.S., for the Atlantic Provinces; $24,000 to the College 
of Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que., for the Gaspe Peninsula and the north shore of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence; and $10,000 to the University of British Columbia. 


The Fisheries Research Board.—Under the Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada Act, 1937 (c. 37) this Board has charge of all federal fishery research stations 
in Canada, the conduct and control of investigations of practical and economic 
problems connected with marine and fresh-water fisheries, flora and fauna, and such 
other work as may be assigned to it by the Minister of Fisheries. The Board 
consists of 15 members appointed for five-year terms by the Minister. Nine of the 
members are scientists from universities or other institutions engaged in research 
work bearing on fishery problems; four members represent the fishing industry; 
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and two members are from the Federal Department of Fisheries. ‘The Board’s 
activities are financed from moneys appropriated by Parliament. It may also use 
funds received for its work through bequests, donations and from other sources. 


The Board operates seven main scientific stations, four dealing with biological 
problems and three, designated as experimental stations, dealing with the techno- 
logical problems of the fishing industry. The biological stations are: the New- 
foundland Biological Station at St. John’s N’f’ld.; the Atlantic Biological Station, 
St. Andrews, N.B.; the Central Fisheries Research Station, Winnipeg, Man.; 
and the Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.C. The technological stations 
are: the Atlantic Fisheries Experimental Station, Halifax, N.S.; the Gaspe Fisheries 
Experimental Station, Grand River, Que.; and the Pacific Fisheries Experimental 
Station, Vancouver, B.C. 

Special investigations are administered directly from the headquarters of the 
Board and are undertaken as problems arise. An Eastern Arctic Fisheries Investi- 
gation is presently being conducted in Ungava Bay and Hudson Strait. 


The Executive Committee of the Board has direction and supervision of 
investigations which are of sufficient importance to the fisheries of Canada to be 
initiated by the Board or assigned to it by the Minister. This Committee is assisted 
by sub-executive committees, one for the Atlantic Stations, one for the Gaspe 
Station, and one for the Pacific Stations; also, by advisory committees, one for the 
Central Research Station and one for the Eastern Arctic Fisheries Investigation. 
Associated committees deal with special matters related to the work of the Board. 


Biological studies and investigations are carried on in the interest of conser- 
vation, development and management of the fishery resources of Canada. The 
studies provide knowledge of the life history, growth rate, reproduction, distri- 
bution, enemies, diseases, etc., of the fishes, shellfish, and sea mammals. The 
close and important relationship of these studies and those of the physical-chemical 
and the biological aspects of oceanography undertaken in co-operation with other 
organizations are being steadily developed. 

The Board’s technological investigations in progress at the experimental 
stations are designed to increase knowledge of methods of preservation, processing 
and of recovery of by-products from fish and other marine organisms. These 
investigations include plant and product sanitation, design of processing equip- 
ment, development of artificial drying and smoking methods, freezing and storage 
studies, improved methods of quality control of fresh and frozen fish, bacteriology 
and chemistry of salt fish, and marine oil research. ; 


The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Board was set up in July, 
1947, under the Fisheries Prices Support Act of 1944. It now has six members 
representative of fishermen, management, and government, and is assisted by 
a full-time staff. Provision was made for the appointment of the sixth member 
upon the entry of Newfoundland into Confederation. 

The Board functions under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries. It 
promotes orderly adjustment in the fishing industry, endeavours to ensure adequate 
and stable returns for fisheries and seeks to secure a fair relationship between the 
returns from fisheries and those from other occupations. 

To achieve its objects, the Board has authority to buy quality fishery products 
under prescribed conditions and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to 
producers the difference between a price prescribed by the Board and the average 
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price the product actually commands. The Board, however, has no power to 
control prices nor has it any jurisdiction over operations in the fishing industry or 
fish trade. 

Money necessary for dealings in fishery products is available to the Board from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund to a maximum aggregate amount of $25,000,000 ~ 
but only on the recommendation of the Treasury Board and the authorization of 
the Governor in Council. Administrative expenses are met from a parliamentary 
appropriation voted for this purpose. 


General economic conditions, particularly in the North American markets, 
were such, during the 1949-50 period, that the industry did not suffer any wide- 
spread loss of revenue and consequently there was no general demand for action 
by the Board. Nevertheless, the commodity and regional picture was spotty and 
required constant review. Depressed prices in the fish-oil market, both for marine 
oils and vitamin oils, called for much discussion and some indirect assistance from 
the Government in aiding the industry to market these products. The sealing 
industry of the Atlantic Coast region experienced a particularly difficult time 
with much lower prices prevailing for both oil and skins. At the close of the 
marketing year the problem of finding a satisfactory outlet for the 1949 salted cod 
production of Newfoundland was given detailed attention by the Board and the 
Government. 


The generally low income position of many areas on the Atlantic Coast, due 
to causes other than price, gave rise to many individual requests for support action, 
but because of the nature of the problem the Board could do no more than. to 
recommend action other than price support for the ultimate solution of such 
problems. 


International Agreements.—Many of the grounds fished by Canadians 
are also frequented by fishermen from other nations, particularly from the United 
States. This problem and others, e.g., that of the migration of fish between 
Canadian waters and those outside the jurisdiction of the Government of Canada, 
are the subjects of international agreements. 


Since 1933, under the modus vivendi which grew out of an unratified treaty of 
1888, licences have been issued to United States fishing vessels permitting entry 
to Canadian Atlantic ports for purchases of bait and other supplies; an outline of 
the history of this development will be found on pp. 351-353 of the 1934-35 Year 
Book. Reciprocal privileges have also been extended on the Pacific Coast to United 
States vessels fishing for halibut. Canadian fishing vessels have been granted 
permission in United States and Alaskan ports. In 1950 these privileges were 
placed on a continuing basis by the Pacific Coast Port Privileges Treaty, which 
did away with the need for special annual legislation. Previous to 1950 Canadian 
halibut vessels received reciprocal privileges only in Alaskan ports. The privileges 
granted by Canada include permission to tranship catches, buy bait, ship crews, etc. 


Two international Commissions, the membership and cost of which are shared 
equally between Canada and the United States, have been set up on the Pacific 
Coast to deal with the halibut and the Fraser River sockeye salmon fisheries, 
respectively. Investigations carried out under the Commissions’ auspices, sub- 
sequent regulation and limitation of catches and, in the case of salmon, the con- 
struction of fishways, appear to have been successful in arresting and reversing an 
earlier trend towards depletion of these fisheries. Another case of restoring a depleted 
marine resource by international agreement and action is that of the Pacific fur 
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seals. The provisions of a quadripartite Agreement of 1911 between Canada, 
the United States, Russia and Japan continue to apply by virtue of a provisional 
Canadian-United States Agreement of 1942, although the original treaty has lapsed 
after being abrogated by Japan in 1941. 


A step towards international action in the investigation and conservation of 
the fisheries in the Northwest Atlantic has been taken by the Governments of 
Canada, the United States and eight interested European countries that signed an 
International Convention for this area in February, 1949. The Convention came 
into force in 1950 when Canada was the fourth signatory power to ratify the Treaty. 


An International Commission and panels for specified sub-areas will be estab- 
lished which, on the basis of scientific investigations, may make proposals to the 
interested governments for joint regulations of the fisheries in: the interest of 
optimum conservation of the stocks of fish. 


A Convention, signed in April, 1946, by Canada and the United States, not 
yet ratified, provides for the establishment of a Joint Commission to develop a 
comprehensive plan for the effective management and maintenance of the fisheries 
resources in the Great Lakes, connected waters, and part of the St. Lawrence River. 


Canada is one of the 15 countries which are parties to the 1946 International 
Convention for the Regulation of Whaling which governs in some detail the conduct 
of whaling by fishermen of all the participating countries. 


The Permanent International Council for the Exploration of the Sea, estab- 
lished in 1902, to which Canada sends an observer, co-ordinates oceanographic 
and fishery biological investigations conducted by its members in the Eastern 
North Atlantic, the North Sea and the Baltic Sea. 


The most comprehensive of the international organizations having to do with 
fisheries is the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO).* 
In the field of fisheries, at present the FAO concerns itself primarily with the col- 
lection, analysis, interpretation, discussion and dissemination of information. 
This involves statistics (including statistical standards), information on fish re- 
sources, cultural and fishing methods, and technological information. The FAO 
Fisheries Division also organizes studies of economic conditions relating to certain 
fish commodities that have been suffering from chronic difficulties, assists in the 
organization of regional research projects, and is doing preparatory work on inter- 
national commodity standards. 


Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments 


A general outline of: the work undertaken by the Provincial Governments in 
connection with the administration of commercial and game fisheries, assistance to 
the industry, educational and research work, and conservation may be found at 
pp. 279-286 of the 1945 Year Book. The union of Newfoundland with Canada in 
_ 1949 added a new provincial administration whose work is covered at pp. 495-496 
of the 1950 Year Book. Fishery statistics are given at p. 483 and will be found in 
greater detail at pp. 502-504 of the 1950 edition of the Year Book. : 


* For an account of the work of the FAO in other fields, see pp. 359-361. - 
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Section 3.—Fishery Statistics* 
Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


The commercial fisheries of Canada yielded $139,700,000 in marketed value 
in 1948, an increase of nearly 13 p.c. over the 1947 figure of $123,900,000. Although 
the total quantity of fish landed in 1948 reached a new peak of 14,300,000 cwt., 
7 p.c. higher than the previous record of 13,400,000 cwt. in 1945, the increase 
in marketed value was due mainly to higher average selling prices for many species, 
and the development of those products that command higher prices, particularly 
in foreign markets. 


1._Marketed Values of All Products of the Fisheries, 1870-1949 


Year Value Year Value Year Value Year Value 
$000 $7000 $000 $’000 
STO ere ce 6,570 LOUD ecstectnacee 35, 861 193 0 Reo: 25,957 62, 259 
SWAG elie peat 10,350 G20) ee ok ere ces 49,241 LOSS eee ree 27,497 COee 
TSESO SR erok aes: 14,500 VE PA ee ses Ses 47,942 LOS AAA oe. 34,022 85,595 
S85 eed akeatren 17,723 192 Ga ee 56,361 LOS bee AS 34,428 89, 440 
ESS tc: iWfarals) LOH ph stewernses 49,124 93 Gli eet eon 39,165 113,871 
SOS Serene AV OO WAGER. coieou b< 55,051 LOS Tea ctor 38,976 121,125 
1900 ees. 21,558 WOOO es crvetertorne 53,519 IGS Sho ec 40, 493 123,900 
1905 fetter are 29, 480 193 Oa eae 47, 804 OB Or ae re cet 40,076 139, 749 
19LO eee 29,965 LOS eee ees 30,517 O40 se Roe iwae 45,119 


The three leading provinces, by marketed value of products, in 1948 accounted 
for 82 p.c. of the total for Canada; British Columbia’s share was 42 p.c., followed 
by Nova Scotia with 26 p.c. representing a substantial recovery of the cand lost 
in 1947, and by New Brunswick with 14 p.c. 


* Revised in the Fisheries Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2.—Marketed Values of All Products of the Fisheries, by Provinces, 1944-48 


Province or Territory 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

$000 |p.c.| $7000 |p.c.| $000 |p.c.} $7000 |p.c. $7000 |p.c. 
Prince: Ha ward. island: sen ae eeriee 2,599} 3] 3,077) 38] 4,471) 4) 2,897) 2) 3,634 3 
INGO Va OCO ULAR titre oe attra ara eto crae 23,674| 26] 30,707| 27] 34,271) 28) 26,659] 22) 36,091) 26 
INGwabLuns wicks 5 soccer eee ee 11,969} 13] 13,270] 12) 16,420) 14] 17,132) 14) 20,122) 14 
QOilebeeis cect. ts sss Rh Deimos stares 5,362; 6| 7,908) 7| 7,927) 7) 5,317) 4) 5,943) 4 
CN EATI OR SER oe See ae ed emt nee ott AEA 4,938| 6| 7,262} 6| 6,297) 5| 5,404) 4) 6,304) 5 
Manitoba nat scce ae Rts ee 3,582} 4] 4,264) 4) 4,871] 4| 5,329) 4) 5,415) 4 
SASkALCheEWANE toe tee ee ere 1249910 Ole 86a 1,149 1 aval 1 1282 1 

VA lbentasetiis ss nce Ro, See 930) 1 1,450} 1 1339) 857 1 636] - - 
British Columbian sascsens eee renee 34,901 39] 44,532} 39] 43,817) 36) 58,596| 48} 58,704 42 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. ... 31] -- 115] -- 563] - - 538] - - 1, 5282 1 
Grand Totals........... 89,440 100] 113,871) 100] 121,125} 100) 123,900) 100; 139,749) 100 
Totals, Sea Fish s. 205.3250. 5 sede 78,115| 87] 98,995] 87| 106,516) 88) 110,274 89| 123,991; 89 
Totals, Inland Fish................. 11,325} 13] 14,876) 13] 14,609) 12) 13,626) 11 15,758) 11 


i nn nee EEEEEEEEEEEE EERE ana 


1 Yukon only. 2 Northwest Territories only. 
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3.—Quantities of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Provinces, 1944-48 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1918-43 are given at p. 431 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Province or T ‘erritory 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
' ’000 lb. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. ’000 Ib. 
Prince Hidward Island....)..ci0.0<-cne0008 27, 223 31,054 oO Lh 31,682 30, 682 
INO VASO COLIN crate eoliica ae cen Gotlatrs 334, 559 395,529 417,663 324,136 376, 609 
BNe wa Bruns wiGkskt 5). Us Arik an 175,172 155, 696 222,076 216,740 PPA, Suil7p 
ISOC me Min rete tn cit ote meatier: 102, 886 123,578 127,163 96,354 101,414 
CEASA a ote A eS Sie ta 2 er ee ea 31,039 34, 275 32,997 24,919 29,101 
iamitOpa ces ee eee ete weeny ote e es 29,323 31,096 28, 696 29,939 31,529 
DASKALCAS WANS wees eee octets hula ys oe 12,959 10,022 7,797 8,020 8,076 
MAUD CTU aN ee ete fortes eee, Keira ena dt otbede anc 7,634 8,582 11,070 9,899 7,224 
IBLIbIShsC OMIM DIa Pee tee ee RAL hc lease es & 458, 323 544,029 429,388 475, 630 613, 903 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 1 3,3 6, 667 3,516 7, 8052 
Grand Totals.................. 1,179,146 4 337,181 | 1,318,634 9220,835 1,431, 660 
chi) Siete [Ss Sd pC) s Waseca ae ane rn, Pe 1,092,831 | 1,246,289 | 1,227,359 | 1,141,256 1,344, 132 
Totals, Inland Fish................... 86,315 90,892 91,275 79,579 87,528 
1 Yukon only. 2 Northwest Territories only. : 


In 1948, salmon retained the position it has held for more than fifty years as 
the leading fish, on the basis of marketed value; cod regained the second place, which 
in 1947 it lost to herring, and the latter returned to third position. Notable advances 
in order of value were shown by haddock, pollock, tuna, soles and blue pickerel, 
while clams, saugers and perch fell back considerably. 


Table 4 shows the quantities landed (primary products only) in thousands of 
pounds, and values marketed (primary and secondary products) in thousands of 
dollars, of the main items of the commercial fisheries. Minor items, and secondary 
products not specifically derived from one particular kind of fish, are grouped in 
the item ‘‘Other’’. 

4.— Quantities Landed and Values of All Products Marketed of the Chief 
Commercial Fisheries, 1944-48 


Norr.—The quantity landed excludes the weight of livers, but the value of liver products i is included 
in the value for the species concerned. 


Increase 
or Decrease 
Item 19441 1945 1946 1947 1948 (—) 
1948 

Compared 
with 1947 
Si 10801 ee doit ee *000 lb. 109,916 172,786 | 151,548 164, 868 147, 678 —17,190 
$000 16,385 25,994 25, 230 36, 278 37,929 +1, 651 
(Glove lh = Ce eee es ’000 lb. 236,045 | 292,933:| 326,657 | 232,711 257,793 +25, 082 
$000 14, 787 19, 662 21,742 14, 467 18,772 +4, 305 
PASTA Ott attic cl acct ave cabot oi "000 lb. 321,916 | 394,986 | 373,573 | 398,461 | 552,387 +153, 926 
$’000 11,041 13, 890 17,344 17,951 15, 868 —2,083 
ILO STA ORS, Sane en 000 lb. aye sae) 37,180 38,309 31, 884 35, 647 +3,763 
$’000 9,048 13,260 14,504 10,751 13,958 +3, 207 
DauCINeSate tities sistece ese ea. UOMD: 82, 630 67,785 100, 441 101, 640 92,535 —9,105 
$000 3,426 2,914 4,210 6,617 7,248 +631 
16 (3) hey 1 epg Ret a ee ’000 lb. 14, 625 16, 258 19, 460 26,037 21,019 —5,018 
$’000 3,300 3,647 4,402 6,532 5,397 —1,135 
Wratlelisliwete ca ccs esti cicwre.s « ”000 lb. 17,700 18,871 19, 200 16,023 19,909 +3, 886 
- $7000 3,518 4,095 4,045 3,562 4,988 +1, 426 
Jn lrka Ve Ce (0) eee he ec ae At O00 1b: 25, 965 32,2201 34,738 31,558 56,789 +25, 231 
$000 27200 2,297 2,468 2,479 4,536 +2,057 


1 Excluding the Northwest Territories. 
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4.—Quantities Landed and Values of All Products Marketed of the Chief 
Commercial Fisheries, 1944-48—concluded 


Item 

Prekerel(o0re) ie .cis 5 ean ’000 Ib. 
$’000 
Mackerel##.is9.. 0.50.05. 000 Ib. 
$’000 
Pollock ae.8 sna ee ’000 Ib. 
$000 
Gray fishies Pasar oe 7000 lb. 
$000 
hake troute. sere ene ’000 lb. 
$000 
Haka cee EN tee cae ’000 lb. 
$’000 
SMCS heck see. Goer eae ”000 lb. 
$’000 
Puna ees De ere eae ’000 lb. 
$’000 
Soles Sp etptein aie see eee eee ’000 lb. 
$000 
SWOEQ MSI inci sag ors coc Noee aoe ’000 Ib. 
— $000 
Blue picketels saws one nena: 7000 lb. 
$7000 
Clams 2-2 cated sees: aka ’000 lb. 
$’000 
‘Pullibee: estas cies vee Be tee oe ’000 lb. 
$’000 
Eimei@ od sa era kat ter ees ’000 Ib. 
$7000 

ON SECIS eee nee een bbl. 
$000 
DAULELS ase ade ae ee ’000 Ib. 
$’000 
Pik@seccss. yA peed ak 000 lb. 
$000 
Alewiviestee. toe. Cees dae ’000 lb. 
$000 

Scallopsats ce-tiua ck ether: gal. 
$’000 
Ber elitiitxcet eistchid sos oh ten ’000 Ib. 
$’000 
Jrish moss; black. «..26 4: - ’000 lb. 
; $’000 
ANCHOVIES tone wie ta arsed ase ’000 lb. 
$000 

Othensae 3k ORE Ie it aks $000 
Total Values............. $’000 


1 Excluding Northwest Territories. 


19441 


6,072 


89,440 


1945 


5, 960 


113,871 


1946 


121,125 


Increase 
: : or Decrease 
1947 1948 (—) 
1948 
Compared 
with 1947 
14, 463 15,979 +1,516 
3,519 3,742 +223 
26, 263 25,873 —390 
1,719 2,202 +533 
20, 860 24,033 +3,173 
83 1,648 +813 
42 — —4 
1,485 1,647 +162 
4,890 5,492 +602 
1230 1,644 +413 
22,427 30, 636 +8, 209 
1,268 1,640 +372 
5,545 7,988 +2, 443 
1, 239 1,598 +359 
2,504 2,956 +452 
588 1,224 +636 
6,105 12,854 +6,749 
515 Pe hei +656 
1,792 2,363 +571 
845 1,047 +202 
105 5, 868 +4,115 
390 991 +601 
24,163 16,554 —7, 609 
feo 96 —250 
12, 653 10,805 —1,848 
78 903 +118 
Solo 6, 586 +2,711 
59 879 +282 
64,559 74, 144 +9, 585 
715 85 +144 
4,286 4,810 +524 
880 732 —148 
6,008 6, 780 +772 
611 717 +106 
iN Gay pris) 17, 255 +5, 480 
45 679 +222 
93,173 87,067 —6, 106 
576 50 —75 
3,875 3,390 —485 
688 467 —221 
PL was} 5, 682 —16,071 
389 133 —256 
2,858 652 —2,206 
538 88 —450 
4,182 5,530 +1,348 
- 123,900 139,749 +15,849 


2 Livers only were landed on the Pacific Coast. 
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The value of the equipment used in primary operations of the commercial 
fisheries increased by $8,700,000 over the 1947 figure to $67,300,000 in 1948. A 
rise in the total estimated value of craft of all types accounted for $4,500,000 of 
the increase, and an addition of $2,800,000 to the value of salmon and lobster gear | 
was reported. 


Of the total investment in the agencies of primary production, the sea fisheries 
employed 85 p.c., and engaged 47,366 men—117 more than in 1947. The inland 
fisheries, with a total of 18,749, showed an increase of 579 employed over 1947. 


5.—Capital Investment in Sea and Inland Fisheries, 1947 and 1948 


Kind of Equipment 1947 1948 
‘ No. | $°000 No. $’000 
Sea Fisheries— 
Steam-trawlets and vessels... $0020... et sa lnweae oes vi 1,175 ; 8 1,075 
LI gs ea 2) oe ae reeprae ah Sira SPRES AT eae ce Saar 108 2,037 113 2,968 
Vessels—gasoline, diesel and sail.................... 1,919 14, 257 2,028 17,506 
Boats—gasoline, diesel, sail and row................ 28, 232 15,953 27,710 ire, 15,429 
Packers, carrying boats and SCOWS. .............e06- 363 1,009 772 1, 807 
FLSrring NEWS oso eae ee Pee ee Tae Tees 45,956 871 46,796 999 
MACkorel ne tsar ot mikey shite eater hte atailaie te 32, 156 639 30, 457 643 
Salmon nets, traps and seines............02...e0eee- 14,769 3,178 1by300 4,644 
IMO GAOL: ase ey ies eae tira Cotten 2 its Peden s 14,320 460 16, 650 535 
Othernets, weirs and SEMES.< fs cde kod so po shite Os 95000 2,091 5,592 2,407 
Tubs of trawl, skates of gear, hand lines............ 90,813 1,394 83, 935 1,258 
Isobstertrapsiand pounds: Gis a.iiie sek oe ois ieee ees 1,833,811 4,262 1,845,074 5, 608 
EET CCAT BEE iceaee Ls cae itd ato AO Ga he eet = 220 ee 250 
Premises—piers, wharves, freezers, ice-, small fish- 
ANGLISUIO MOH OUSES cd Pee dlc os stn at Sastre ete ohana: deo50 2,039 7,303 2,330 
Total Values, Sea Fisheries Equipment........ th 49,585 ee 57,459 
Inland Fisheries— 
Byshkcarriers and stues spe 2 accloe coe mbes «eo es 145 aa yie 136 1,392 
Boats (gasoline and diesel), skiffs, canoes........... 7,060 1,937 7,293 2,013 
STNG ARE Rok Socks pee NS od au eb Se Aa ee a Bi 3, 660 Bh te 3, 874 
Other nets weirs:anG -Seines ac. sce ves Sees eee 6,338 840 7,341 1,049 
OEM CE CAr aR Me eae ake ca eee hide oie « Mn el eaats Bar 81 +y 258 
Premises—piers, wharves, freezers, ice-, small fish- 
ANCISTIIOKS-NOUBES:os.ck ein sis caeal w ese he io ve ocean ais 2,229 1,166 Qala 1,244 
Total Values, Inland Fisheries Equipment..... ats 9,006 Se 9,830 
Grand: Potals-2 4 32402 ee Wee wate 58,591 ae 67,289 
6.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry, 1946-48 
Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
Item | 
1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 
No No No No. No No 
Persons Employed in— 
Steam trawlers and vessels............ 162 164 132 — — — 
ae SS EORTC AOR era ‘ oe : oe 521 l — — — 
BABES Sate AR itn a scat Ste said kc alaraten’ , 809 : 9,030 
a i aie Bea ie aa 33,007 | 34.459 | 34,007 |{ 10,402 | 11,511 | 10,782 
Packers, carrying boats and scows..... 693 346 593 all? 132 112 
ER SNAN ES ANOGMIT DOAUS sites ers oats cee aoe a.2 4,761 3,020 3,083 11,034 6,527 7,855 
Totals, Fishermen............. 51,961 47,249 47,366 21,553 18,170 18,749 


Subsection 2.—The Fish-Processing Industry 


The products of the fish-processing industry were yalued at $115,800,000 in 
1948, an increase of $10,600,000 over the 1947 figure; of the total value, the 27 
salmon canneries reported 35 p.c., other canneries (of which 124 dealt wholly or 
mainly with lobsters) 17 p.c., the fish-curing establishments 27 p.c., and fresh fish 
freezing and reduction plants 21 p.c. 
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7—Summary Statistics of Fish-Processing Establishments, 1944-48 


Item . 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
- Establishments— 
GannenieSeem eerie set cocne ei toniaie octets No. 249 237 251 249 232 
MS CUI Ov as orice eve seston re renee ter « 208 205 237 250 270 
Fresh fish, freezing and reduction plants....  “ 78 98 98 95 98 
Totals, Establishments.............. No. 535 540 586 594 600 
Employees— 
Canneries— 
IMalettecee ta eee mein ete cosre te meee rInieys No. 5, 534 5,400 5, 893 5,931 5,009 
NEST naan hes a cavern Geen Mo oT S Cola LOT CS se 6, 253 6, 254 6, 487 6,699 4,730 
Fish-curing establishments— 
Vial] Gen ee corals ciche, toe wets. shee ehteeeRausctiete No. 2,882 3,085 3, 835 3,449 3, (08 
Morini eerste co eae rarer eer aecers “ 847 873 881 Obom 861 
Fresh fish, freezing, and reduction plants— 
aN EAI carrie Me a Roe RES ae oO 1,412 1525 1,726 AALS 1,567 
Tac OVA ore Bik SRE PE Ol de: cn aio CE te reNCaerS & 344 414 624 486 577 
Totals, Male Employees.............. No. 9,828 9,960 11,454 10,793 10,329 
Totals, Female Employees........... oe 7,444 7,041 75942 7,838 6,168 
Salaries and Wages— . 
Salar 10S cs oe eet wowae ee SOMES Seep ete No. 1,218 1,210 1,398 1s erate! 
$7000 1,862 1,908 2,157 2,828 3, 087 
Wace av eat «coon epee ita ons een O 13,461 13,545 14, 954 14, 887 14,980 
$000 8,466 9,360 11,648 13,033 13,954 
Contract and piece-work................++. No 2,593 2,746 3,044 Drie — 
: $000 743 699 945 752 _— 
Totals, Salaries and Wages.......... No 17,272 17,501 19,396 18,631 16,497 


14,745 16,613 17,041 


Fuel and Electricity Used— 


CWoallat ee Ae ont eh ere ae $000 385 405 456 463 471 
Gasolinc:androlle.. cna geese ter a) veerons 4 254 278 328 605 793 
Fleetricitymarcers. cence ettera sect eee ss 184 203 235 256 444 
Woodland other tues. score sets eects ts sa 87 88 85 87 74 

Totals, Fuel and Electricity......... $000 910 974 1,104 1,411 1,782 


Materials Used— 


ielal, Poereth mae maoigouo an eocon eRe mn mOnS $7000 | 34,278 52,273 55, 900 50,379 63,756 
Itoh ol eel OA yaaa chs podwoo an a0 cog oU moma T , 334 290 463 756 752 
Cilteeesegnd Gack Orts CREIGBO OSD ROTs JOR cee ‘ 537 529 733 741 611 
(CLoyniENe(sis wood oh Gbo so tden Oo eoOmD OUOeD on § 6, 880 7,957 9,401 9,205 7,541 
(OA eet ae oe cso snoob OsaD ose sen EeS0S $ 3,878 1,015 1,516 1,699 1,928 


Totals, Materials Used............... $7000 | 45,907 62,064 68,013 62,780 74,588 


Total Value of Products................... $7000 | 68,883 93,545 


100,124 | 105,206" | 115,821 


8.—Fish-Processing Establishments, by Provinces, 1947 and 1948 


a 


Year and Kind of Establishment 1219 N.S. N.B. Que. . Bs: Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1947 
Ganneniesie. estes. aoe Aro tetet or tel 63 AT 80 20 39 249 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 2 110 59 72 df 250 
Fresh fish, freezing and reduction plants. 3 34 14 20 24 95 
Totalss1947 sos ecko st 68 191 153 112 70 594 
1948 
Gannerices Hee ae Ee eke ieee ee eee 58 40 82 20 32 232 
Kish-curing establishments.............. 4 125 68 69 4 270 
Fresh fish, freezing and reduction plants. 3 38 12 18 27 98 


AGIA 5 1h einas O65 aes deranteibbisdinn 65 203 162° 107 63 600 
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Section 4.—Newfoundland Fisheries 


The waters off Newfoundland yield an abundant harvest of fish that are in 
commercial demand. Cod is the most important and provides more than one-half 
the total value. Substantial contributions are made also by herring, haddock, 
lobster, rosefish, seals and whales. 


The prosperity of the fishing industry of Newfoundland being entirely dependent 
on exports has long been very susceptible to the influence of world conditions; 
values rose in response to the demands for food diverted from their normal sources 
of supply by the two-world wars, and fell drastically when demand was curtailed 
by the intervening depression. The Newfoundland Fisheries Board established, 
in 1936 under the Commission of Government, has done much to improve the 
economy of the industry, by regulation, research and instruction in both production 
and marketing; since Mar. 31, 1949, the Board has operated as a federal agency 
responsible to the Minister of Fisheries. 


Export values are the most accurate indication that can be given of the relative 
importance of the various species in the Newfoundland fisheries, and of the develop- 
ments that have taken place in production and marketing in recent years—particul- 
arly in the direction of greater diversification of species handled and products mark- 
eted. However since Newfoundland entered Confederation, on Mar. 31 1949, her 
external trade figures have been merged with those of Canada, and it is impossible 
to ascertain the total value of the exports of fishery products of the Province because 
a substantial part of them is shipped to the mainland and subsequently exported 
from other provinces. The value of fishery exports shipped to foreign markets 
from Newfoundland ports during the year 1949 is estimated at just over $20,000,000, 
of which 35 p.c. went to the United States; salted and dried cod accounted for 56 p.c. 
of the total. Statistics on an historical basis giving the production and exports of 
Newfoundland fisheries are given at pp. 502-504 of the 1950 Year Book. 


CHAPTER XV.—MINES AND MINERALS* 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Mineral Resourcest 


The mining industry in Canada has reached the point where in terms of 
contribution to the national income—the truest measure of the significance of any 
industry—it ranks second to agriculture among the primary extractive industries. 
It was credited with 3-3 p.c. of the national income of $10,938,000,000 in 1947 (the 
latest year for which the subdivision of Canada’s national income by industrial 
divisions is available), agriculture with 13-0 p.c., and forestry with 2-4 p.c. The 
leading industrial division was manufacturing, which supplied 30-2 p.c., followed 
by retail and wholesale trade with 15-2 p.c. 


The contribution of the mining industry represents the net return to those 
engaged in basic mining, and that is the only quantitative means for comparing 
mining with manufacturing and other conventional industrial divisions. Mine 
products played a highly important part in the contribution of the manufacturing 
industries; such industries classified as using materials principally of mineral origin 
(domestic and/or imported) accounted for 39 p.c. of the gross value of all manu- 
factured products in 1947. The construction industry also depends largely upon . 
products of the mine and, in the case of transportation, mine products (domestic 
and foreign) consistently account for more than one-third of the volume of freight 
handled by Canadian railways, the proportion being 37 p.c. in 1948. . 


The event that started Canada on the road to being a great mining country, 
particularly in the production of metallic minerals, was the discovery of silver in 
the Cobalt area in 1903 during the construction of the Timiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway. The wave of exploration that followed that discovery and con- 
tinued until forced to spend itself during the First World War gave birth to Cobalt, 


* Except where otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised in the Mining, Metallurgical and 
Chemical Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Prepared under the direction of Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister, Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, by L. O. Thomas, Mineral Resources Division. 
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Porcupine, Kirkland Lake and other mining camps in Ontario; the Premier mine 
in British Columbia; the Siscoe mine in Quebec; and the Flin Flon mine on the 
border between Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The next wave of exploration began 
with the staking of the Horne mine at Noranda, Que., in 1921 and did not subside 
until the great world-wide depression of the 1930’s. Included in what eventuated 
from this discavery were the gold and base-metal mines of the Noranda-Rouyn, 
Malartic, and Val d’Or areas of western Quebec; gold camps in the Patricia district 
of western Ontario; the Sherritt Gordon mine in Manitoba; and the mining of 
pitchblende at Great Bear Lake in the Northwest Territories. 


In 1949 the mining industry’s output which comprised 66 different mineral 
products compared with only about one-half that number 25 years ago was valued 
at a new peak of $901,110,000, compared with $474,602,000 in 1939 and $64,421,000 
in 1900. Canada ranked first in world production of nickel, asbestos, and the 
platinum metals; second in aluminium (from imported ore, however), zinc, gold, 
cadmium, selenium (the largest selenium plant in the world is at Montreal, Que.), 
tellurium and, probably, radium and uranium; third in silver; and fourth in lead, 
copper, and cobalt. . 


The strength the Canadian mining industry has acquired in metallic minerals, 
which in 1949 accounted for 60 p.c. of the total value of mineral output, is reflected 
in Canada’s export trade. . Including the credit of $138,900,000 provided by gold in 
1949 in Canada’s current account with the United States, exports of non-ferrous 
metals (excluding aluminium) and their products realized $471,500,000 (more 
than 90 p.c. being raw or partly manufactured materials), or slightly over 15 p.c. 
of the value of total exports in that year. On a value basis, nickel, copper, zinc and 
lead ranked among the first 13 commodities exported. 


The outlook for substantial further progress in Canada’s mining industry is 
unquestionably very encouraging, even when viewed solely in the light of recent 
discoveries and developments. One of the most important of these is the changing 
position as regards iron. This originated with the discovery of high-grade hematite 
at Steep Rock Lake in Ontario and is continuing with preparations for the develop- 
ment of immense deposits of high-grade ore on either side of the boundary between 
Quebec and the Labrador area of the Province of Newfoundland. 


Another development is the greatly increased output of oil as a result of the 
discovery of the Leduc field near Edmonton, Alta., in February, 1947, and of other 
fields since then. The oil position of Canada and, perhaps, of the North American 
Continent will be very greatly changed. A pipe line is under construction from 
Edmonton to the lakehead at Superior, Wis., U.S.A. (see p. 519), and Canada may 
become ultimately one of the world’s major producers of oil, exporting instead of 
importing that vital mineral, with, as a consequence, very favourable results to 
her general well-being nationally and internationally. 


Among other significant events of late are:— 


(1) The discovery of what is probably the largest known single source of 
titanium in the world at Lake Allard, Que., near the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
River, where over 200,000,000 tons of unusually pure ilmenite have been proved, 
and the projected production from it of titanium dioxide and iron, and later of 
titanium metal. 
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(2) Progress in the development of the Lynn Lake copper-nickel deposits in 
Manitoba, where sufficient ore is expected to be found to justify railroad con- 
struction. 


(3) The establishment of reserves of natural gas in Alberta of such sufficiency 
as not only to satisfy that Province’s requirements for a great number of years but 
also to permit consideration of its being piped to cities and towns outside the 
Province. 


(4) The bringing into production of a large deposit of asbestos in Ontario, 
which, with the output from Quebec, will ensure the leadership of Canada in the 
production of that mineral for many years to come. 


(5) The discovery of occurrences of radioactive mineral on the north shore of 
Lake Athabaska, Sask., near the east shore of Lake Superior, Ont., and at other 
localities. : 


In the paragraphs that follow a picture of mineral resources is presented by 
provinces and territories. 


Newfoundland.—The more important minerals in Newfoundland’s contri- 
bution of about 3 p.c. to Canada’s mineral production in 1949, were (on a value basis) 
zinc, iron ore, lead, copper, fluorspar, silver and gold. The output of fluorspar 
far exceeded that credited to any other part of Canada, and only Ontario produced 
a greater quantity of iron ore. 


The iron ore was mined, as it has been for 60 years, at Wabana, Bell Island, 
deposits, where improvements are under way that will decrease the cost of mining 
and strengthen the competitive position of Bell Island ore in world markets. Ship- 
ments in 1949, apart from 30,000 tons to United States, were disposed of almost 
equally between furnaces in the United Kingdom and those of the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation at Sydney, N.S. The Province’s output of iron ore will 
unquestionably reach much higher levels when the rich iron ore from the Quebec- 
Labrador deposits begins to move over the 360-mile railway—for the construction 
of which contracts are being let and which will carry the high-grade hematite to 
the St. Lawrence River. 


Output of other metals comes from the large copper-zinc-lead mine at Buchans, 
one of the world’s largest base-metal mines, which has been in production since 
1928. In 1949 a shaft was sunk to the new orebody, discovered early in 1948, | 
at a depth 1,000 feet lower than, and not far removed from, the shaft then being 
used. 


Silver, gold, nickel, chromium, antimony, asbestos, and vanadium have been 
found but not in sufficient quantities to warrant exploitation. Copper, zinc, and 
manganese are known to‘occur in Labrador, also good deposits of gypsum but none 
developed, and a large deposit of pyrophillite, which is worked intermittently. 


Nova Scotia.—The total value of mineral production in Nova Scotia has 
increased by over $25,000,000 since 1939, reaching a peak of $56,093,000 in 1949. 
Coal is the outstanding feature of Nova Scotia’s mining industry. Output in 1949, 
valued at $47,998,000, was the highest yet reached in any year, and accounted for 
nearly 86 p.c. of the value of the Province’s entire mineral output. However, in 
recent years the output of industrial minerals has shown greater expansion than 
that of coal. The production of gypsum increased from 634,960 tons in 1945 to 
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2,556,000 tons in 1949, the latter tonnage accounting for over 84 p.c. of the 
total for Canada. Over 97 p.c. of the barite produced in Canada comes from Nova 
Scotia and further increase is contemplated from a newly discovered deposit in 
Colchester County. 


The metal output of the Province has been small in recent years. Some gold 
has been produced every year since 1862, the peak output of 29,948 oz. being attained 
in 1939. During the War the output fell off greatly and there has been no recovery 
since. A mere 64 oz. was recorded in 1949. That, together with 3 oz. of silver, 
represented the entire metal output of the Province for that year. Iron ore has 
been mined from 1876 to 1913, the greatest yearly output being 102,201 tons in 
1893, and zinc-lead-copper ore, containing 25,574,000 lb. of zinc was removed in the 
period 1936-40. Consideration is being given to resuscitating the mining of zinc, 
which occurs in Cape Breton Island. 

Nova Scotia ranked fourth among the Provinces in the output of clay products 
in 1949. 


New Brunswick.—Coal was by far the outstanding item in New Brunswick’s 
peak mineral output of $7,134,000 in 1949. The output of 541,000 tons of coal, 
valued at $3,911,000, produced from the Grand Lake Basin, was the largest in the 
Province’s history. .The principal other items, apart from clay products and other 
structural materials, included gypsum, natural gas and petroleum. 


Gypsum has been produced each year in Albert County for more than 75 years 
—for a longer period than any other mineral product of New Brunswick, not except- 
ing even coal, which ranks second in that respect. 


Small amounts of petroleum and natural gas have been produced yearly from. 
the Stoney Creek field since about 1910, their peak annual outputs being, respec- 
tively, 31,359 bbl. in 1941 and 828,603 M cu. ft. in 1913. 


There has been no production of metallic minerals in New Brunswick other 
than 345,912 tons of iron ore and small tonnages occasionally of manganese ore. 
The greatest annual output of manganese ore was 584 tons in 1924. Deposits of 
copper, lead and zine are common but exploratory work has so far failed to find 
one of commercial size. 


Quebec.—Quebec, which ranks second to Ontario in mineral output, produces 
a wide variety of minerals. Production in 1949 reached a peak value of $165,022,000, 
18-3 p.c. of the total mineral value for Canada. 


Asbestos, gold, copper and zine are outstanding contributors to the mineral 
wealth of the Province. In 1949, despite a strike in the asbestos industry, those 
four mineral products accounted for more than 71 p.c. of the value of the Province’s 
output of minerals. 


Asbestos has been produced every year since 1879 and the output to the end of 
1949 totalled 12,076,000 tons valued at $521,493,000. The entire amount has come 
from the Eastern Townships of Quebec. Quebec leads also in the production of 
certain other industrial non-metallic minerals, most of which, however, are produced 
in small amounts; of these, magnesitic dolomite (now preferably called dolomitic 
magnesite) and brucitic limestones, mined only in Quebec, have been used to some 
extent for producing magnesium metal, but its main application is to the production 
of the greater part of Canada’s requirements of basic refractories. No coal, 
petroleum or natural gas is produced in this Province. 
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The value of Quebec’s output of metallic minerals, to which gold, copper and 
zine contributed 95 p.c., made up more than one-half the value of the Province’s 
total mineral output in 1949. In the production of each of these metals (gold, copper 
and zine) Quebec holds second place among the provinces. 


At one time the Eastern Townships were the source not only of all the gold 
produced in the Province, which was extracted from placer deposits, but also of all 
the copper, the most notable copper mine being the Eustis, which operated con- 
tinuously for 74 years before closing down in 1939. It was not until the discovery ~ 
and development of deposits in the Noranda-Rouyn and Malartic areas of western 
Quebec between 1923 and 1930 that metals, as a group, made any substantial con- 
tribution to the value of the Province’s mineral output. The bulk of the gold and 
copper and the greater part of the zine now produced comes from those mines. 
Outstanding is the great Horne copper-gold-silver-pyrite mine of Noranda Mines, 
Limited, the leading producer of both gold and copper. Selenium, tellurium, 
and silver are recovered as by-products in that Company’s operations. Waite 
Amulet, Normetal, and most of the other base-metal mines in western Quebec 
yield both copper and zinc—only Golden Manitou produces lead in addition— 
and all contain gold and silver. Prominent among recent new producers in the area 
are the East Sullivan and Quemont gold-copper-zine mines. 


The two most notable base-metal producers outside western Quebec are Anacon 
Lead Mines, Limited, which opened up the old Tétreault lead-zinc-gold-silver 
deposit, and New Calumet Mines, Limited, with its zinc-lead-gold-silver mine on 
Calumet Island in the Ottawa River. 


Drilling near the head of York River in the Gaspe Peninsula has indicated 
the existence of a very large tonnage of low-grade copper ore. Near Sherbrooke, 
in the Eastern Townships, the Moulton Hill copper-zinc-lead-gold-silver mine is 
again being prepared for production. 


No iron ore for the production of iron and steel is now mined in Quebec, but 
plans are under way to mine high-grade hematite from the huge deposits on the 
Quebec-Labrador boundary and to transport the ore over a 360-mile railway to 
Seven Islands on the St. Lawrence River and from there by boat to points of 
consumption. 


Another outstanding project is connected with the titanium-rich iron-ore 
deposits of the Lake Allard district. A 27-mile railway from Havre St. Pierre on 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence River to the deposit is nearing completion. 
The ore will be processed at Sorel in five electric furnaces expected to be completed 
by the autumn of 1951. The plant will yield 500 tons of iron a day and 700 tons of 
titanium concentrate. Production of titanium metal must await the working out 
of an economic method of extracting titanium from the ore. 


The Chibougamau-Bachelor Lake area, where several mines were partly de- 
veloped several years ago, also shows indications of much activity. It has been 
made accessible by the recently completed permanent road from St. Félicien, a 
railway station in the Lake St. John region. New mineral discoveries in this 
district have been made and the possibilities for many more are held to be good. 
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Ontario.—Ontario has long ranked first among the provinces in mineral 
production. In 1949 its output was valued at $323,369,000 an all-time high and 
36 p.c. of the entire Canadian mining output for that year. 


Metals have been the greatest factor in the mineral wealth produced in Ontario 
since early in the century. They accounted for 82 p.c. of the value of mineral 
output in 1949; in fact, they contributed as much as 49 p.c. to the value of all 
metallic minerals produced in Canada in that year. The output of asbestos at 
Matheson, Ont., (the first production from this province) will soon substantially 
increase the value of industrial minerals produced. 


The Province’s output of metals began with the discovery of silver at Cobalt 
in 1903 during the construction of the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 
That discovery not only led to Cobalt winning almost immediate renown at home 
and abroad for its wealth in silver but gave promise of other mineral riches in the 
little-known country tapped by the new railway. Not many years later that 
promise was fulfilled in the discoveries upon which the rich mining camps found 
there to-day have been built up. Among these are the Porcupine-Kirkland Lake- 
Larder Lake area camps with their great gold mines like Hollinger, Dome, McIntyre, 
Lake Shore, Wright-Hargreaves, and Kerr-Addison—Ontario’s biggest producer of 
gold. Subsequent gold discoveries include those in the northwesterly part of the 
Province, the Crow River and Red Lake areas in particular. Ontario in 1949 
accounted for over 57 p.c. of the gold produced in Canada, all of the nickel and 
platinum metals, and much of the copper and the iron ore. 


Nickel ranks next to gold in the amount contributed to the value of the 
Province’s output since 1900, followed by copper, silver, and platinum metals. The 
source of all the nickel and platinum metals as well as much of the copper and silver 
has been, and still is, the nickel-copper ore of the famed Sudbury area, where the 
International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, and Falconbridge Nickel Mines, 
Limited, have long operated. The former Company has under way a $50,000,000- 
program designed to improve production methods, reduce costs, and make use of 
the large reserves of low-grade ore heretofore regarded as unprofitable, and the 
latter Company is engaged in work which will result in substantial addition to its 
ore reserves. 


The Province’s output of iron ore in 1949 was the highest recorded, 2,012,000 
tons, the only other provinces contributing to the Canadian output being New- 
foundland with 1,658,000 tons and British Columbia with 5,000 tons. The rise in 
Ontario’s output after resumption of mining in 1939 following a lapse of 15 years 
has been most marked since late in 1944 when Steep Rock Iron Mines, Limited, 
began shipping ore from its mine at Steep Rock Lake, west of Port Arthur. That 
Company, through the development of a new orebody, aims at producing 4,000,000 — 
tons annually by 1954 and Algoma Ore Properties, Limited, in the Michipicoten 
area, the other source of Ontario’s production, has recently enlarged its sintering 
plant and has revealed a body of ore far more extensive than either the Helen or 
Victoria bodies now being mined. 


Ontario in 1949 led in output of salt, quartz, structural materials and clay 
products, and ranked second in a number of other non-metallic mineral products, 
including fluorspar which is produced in only one other province, Newfoundland. 
Ontario is the only Canadian producer of nepheline syenite and graphite. 
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Recent developments include: the production of asbestos near Matheson; 
the coming into production of two new gold producers, New Dickenson Mines, 
Limited, and Campbell Red Lake Mines, Limited; revival of activity in the Cobalt 
silver camp; and intensive search for radioactive minerals as a result of a discovery 
of pitchblende in 1948 in the Alona Bay area on the east shore of Lake Superior. 


Manitoba.—Copper, gold and zinc among the metals, gypsum and salt among 
the industrial minerals, and cement, have figured prominently for a number of years 
in Manitoba’s mineral output, which was valued at $23,840,000 in 1949 as compared 
with a peak of $26,081,349 in 1948. 


The bulk of the copper and zine produced to date, and much of the gold and 
silver, have come from the operations of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company, Limited, which brought into being the great Flin Flon copper-zine-gold- 
silver mine and associated metallurgical plants. ‘That mine, which grew out of the 
deposit discovered by Thomas Creighton in 1915, extends across the Manitoba 
boundary into Saskatchewan. The only other base-metal mine with a number of 
years of operation to its credit is the Sherritt Gordon at Sherridon, which yields 
copper, zinc, gold and silver, but is nearing the exhaustion stage of its known 
orebodies. 


The outstanding gold mine in the Province is San Antonio in the Rice Lake 
area, which began production on May 1, 1982. 


Recent developments in Manitoba’s mining industry include: the commence- 
ment of milling of copper-zinc-gold-silver ore by Cuprus Mines, Limited, near Flin 
Flon and of gold ore by Ogama-Rockland Gold Mines, Limited, at Long Lake and 
by the Howe Sound Exploration Company, Limited, in the Snow Lake area; the 
exploration at depth, with initial results exceeding expectations, of the nickel- 
copper orebodies that Sherritt Gordon Mines, Limited, outlined by extensive 
surface diamond drilling at Lynn Lake, where the original discovery was made in 
1945; and the construction by the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, of a $5,000,000 zinc-fuming plant to recover metal contained in the zinc- 
plant residues that have accumulated since that Company began production of 
zinc from the ore of the Flin Flon mine. 


Saskatchewan.—Apart from 130,000 tons of sodium sulphate, 2,000 tons of 
volcanic dust, and sand and gravel, coal comprised the entire output of Saskat- 
chewan’s mineral industry, prior to 1932. Since that year, metals have occupied ' 
a conspicuous position in the Province’s mineral output, a result of the great copper- 
gold-zinc-silver mine at Flin Flon which the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company, Limited, brought into production in 1930. That mine lies partly in 
Saskatchewan and partly in Manitoba. 


The value of the Province’s annual output of minerals increased greatly from 
$1,681,728 in 1932 to a peak of $36,055,000 in 1949, the latter figure being over 
four times higher than in 1939. The leading mineral by value in 1949 was copper 
at $13,965,000, followed by zine at $8,513,000, and coal at $3,534,000. The values 
of these three items as well as the tonnage of coal produced were the highest recorded 
for the Province. Gold, sodium sulphate and silver followed in that order on the 
basis of value of output. 


The Lloydminster heavy-oil field is in its sixth year of production but competi- 
tion from new sources of western oil and high transportation costs have kept the 
output of the wells below their productive capacity. The great success that has 
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attended drilling in Alberta since 1947 has stimulated intensive search for oil in 
Saskatchewan; over 30 parties using every modern type of geophysical equipment 
were in the field during 1949. 


The Goldfields, Black Lake, and Lac la Ronge areas offer possibilities as 
sources of uranium and other rare metals and development work in 1949 was reported 
to have met with encouraging results. 


In 1949 the first unit of a $1,250,000 salt plant at Unity was in operation. 
Prior to that, production of salt in the Province was negligible. 


Alberta.—The mineral output of Alberta is comprised almost entirely of fuels 
and structural materials (including clay products). In 1949, fuels accounted for 
over 93 p.c. of the total value of the Province’s mineral production, which amounted 
to $113,728,000. This was the highest figure ever recorded, exceeding the 1939 
total by $85,000,000. Alberta currently ranks fourth among the provinces in 
value of mineral production and in 1949 it accounted for more than 94 p.c. of the 
entire Canadian output of petroleum, nearly 85 p.c. of the natural gas, and over 
45 p.c. of the coal. 


The recent growth in the production of petroleum has been remarkable. Despite 
the declining output since 1942 of the Turner Valley field, which was the source 
of practically all the petroleum produced from 1914 to 1946, the output in the 
Province rose from 7,138,000 bbl. in 1946 to 20,087,000 bbl. in 1949. 


The discovery in February, 1947, of the Leduc oilfield, 16 miles southwest 
of Edmonton, and the subsequent discoveries of Woodbend, Redwater and other 
areas, brought about new sources of petroleum and unquestionably very much higher 
levels of production will soon be reached. Output has had to be restricted until 
the pipe line, under construction from Edmonton to Regina and to the Head of 
the Lakes, is completed. This will permit great extension to the markets for 
Alberta oil (see p. 519). 


The Redwater oilfield, discovered in 1948, is the greatest of the new discoveries 
to date. In 1949, 271 productive wells were brought in and the field’s proven 
reserve was reported to be at least 360,000,000 bbl. 


The natural gas reserves of the Province have grown concurrently with those 
of petroleum. They have now reached such a high level as to encourage the outlook 
for the export of that fuel. Other than fuels, salt is the leading industrial mineral 
produced. : 


British Columbia.—Metals predominate in British Columbia’s mineral 
output which was valued at $136,386,000 in 1949—more than twice the 19389 output. 
The peak annual value was $148,223,614 reached in 1948, when metal prices averaged 
higher than in 1949. Metals contributed 81 p.c. to the provincial total value in 
1949, and accounted for more than 20 p.c. of the value of Canada’s entire metal 
output that year. 


British Columbia ranked third among the Provinces in the value of its total 
mineral output in 1949 and was credited with all the bismuth, tin, antimony and 
indium produced, 83 p.c. of the lead, 79 p.c. of the cadmium, 50 p.c. of the zinc, 
43 p.c. of the silver, 10 p.c. of the copper and 7 p.c. of the gold. 

Most of the lead, zinc and silver recovered from British Columbia’s mines 
comes from the great Sullivan mine of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada, Limited. The refined metals are produced at that, Company’s 
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metallurgical plants at Trail where, in 1949, customs shipments from 97 mining 
properties were also treated. Antimony, bismuth, cadmium, tin and sulphuric 
acid are obtained as by-products in the mining and smelting of base-metal ores. 


Interest in the development of an iron and steel industry is being renewed. 
Deposits of iron ore on which some work has been done in the past include those at 
Zeballos, Quinsam Lake, and Texada Island, and there are other known deposits, 
including a number.of magnetite deposits, upon which little or no development work 
has been done. | | 


Coal is the only fuel currently produced in British Columbia: the Province 
supplied 10 p.c. of Canada’s output in 1949. Interest is being shown, however, 
in the oil possibilities. Several areas are known to be geologically favourable to 
the deposition of oil and some serious prospecting and exploration was undertaken 
in 1949. . 


Other recent developments in the Province’s mining industry include: the 
production of lead and zinc concentrates by Reeves MacDonald Mines, Limited, 
near the United States-British Columbia border and by Canadian Exploration, 
Limited, near Salmo; the commencement of milling in December, 1948, by Torbrit 
Silver Mines, Limited, which is the Province’s leading straight silver producer; 
trial shipments of perlite rock (a natural volcanic glass) from the deposit under 
development at Frangois Lake; and the practical recovery of indium at the Trail 
smelter. 


Yukon.—Yukon’s mineral output in 1949 was valued at $5,099,000, compared 
with $4,961,321 in 1939. The peak was $22,452,857 in 1900, in which year the 
output of gold from the famed rich placers of Klondike, discovered in 1896, reached 
a maximum of 1,077,553 oz. valued at $22,275,000. 


Gold continues to be the leading factor in Yukon’s contribution to the value of 
Canada’s mineral output, accounting for $2,951,000 in 1949, more than one-half of 
which was credited to the placer operations of the Yukon Consolidated Gold Cor- 
poration, Limited, in the Klondike district near Dawson. Silver ranked next in 
value, followed by lead and zine, practically all of which were derived by United 
Keno Hill Mines, Limited, from the rich deposits of galena on Galena Hill in the 
Mayo mining district. The source of the small output of coal, 4,000 tons, which 
was sold for consumption at Dawson, Mayo and Whitehorse, was the Tantalus 
Bute mine in the Whitehorse mining district. 


There has been renewed interest recently in the recovery of native copper 
from alluvial deposits in the upper White River area. 

Northwest Territories.—The value of the mineral production of the Northwest 
Territories in 1949 was $6,802,000, compared with the previous peak of $4,267,000 
in 1948 and $3,249,000 in 1939. These values are exclusive of the pitchblende 
products resulting from the operations of Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944), 
Limited, a Crown Company, at Port Radium on Great Bear Lake, data concerning 
which are not available for publication. Gold mines contributed $6,390,000 
to the value in 1949 almost all the remainder being credited to the output of petroleum 
and natural gas at Norman Wells. 


The area of greatest mining activity continues to be the Yellowknife River 
Valley, where four gold mines are producing—Con-Rycon, Negus, Giant, and Dis- 
covery. Milling was initiated at the Discovery mine at the end of 1949. Production 
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from the Giant mine of Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines, Limited, the leading pro- 
ducer, began in May, 1948. The milling rate, which averaged 235 tons a day during 
that year, reached 400 tons at the end of 1949 and was expected to be at its capacity 
of 500 tons during 1950. 


Occurrences of radioactive minerals in scattered localities, mainly around the 
easterly side of Great Slave Lake, were examined but no information concerning 
them has been published. . 


A syndicate backed by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada, Limited, is (1950) carrying out intensive exploration of lead-zine deposits 
near Pine Point on the south shore of Great Slave Lake. 


Section 2.—Federal Government Aid to the Mining Industry* 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 

The Federal Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, which came into 
being on Jan. 18, 1950, as a result of a departmental reorganization at Ottawa, 
continues the services, but in larger measure, rendered to the mining industry by 
the former Department of Mines and Resources. These services are effected 
mainly: through its Geological Survey and its Mines Branch, and also through the 
Surveys and Mapping Branch and Dominion Observatories Branch. 


Geological Survey.—The chief function of the Geological Survey is to map 
and report on the geology of Canada. Work by field parties is mainly in areas of 
known or potential mineral resources, and consists largely of systematic geological 
study and mapping of standard-sized areas on scales of 1 inch to 1 mile and 1 inch 
to 4 miles, together with detailed geological mapping on much larger scales in mining 
areas of special economic interest; and reconnaissance surveys in the lesser known 
regions of Canada. 


Since the establishment of the Survey in 1842, geological maps on one scale or 
another have been prepared covering in all about 30 p.c. of the total area of Canada. 
In 1950, 83 parties were assigned to field work compared with 70 in 1949. Projects 
receiving particular attention include study of: the Quebec-Labrador iron belt; 
areas favourable to the accumulation of oil and gas in Western Canada and Ontavie 
and occurrences of radioactive minerals, mainly in the Northwest Territories and 
Saskatchewan. 


Field work has been devoted to problems of fundamental and specific research, 
designed in part to assist the geologist in geological mapping, and in part 
to test the adequacy of new survey methods or the utility of special instruments in 
locating favourable oil or gas structures or important rare minerals. Of particular 
interest in the latter connection is the use of: gravimetric and seismic surveys in 
potential oil and gas fields; the geiger counter and scintillometer in the discovery 
of radioactive minerals; and the magnetometer or other geophysical equipment in 
mapping bedrock geology in drift-covered areas, and in detecting certain types of 
ore deposits. 

The Geological Survey advises and assists prospectors and others engaged in 
mining development; acts as consultant to, and co-operates with, other government 
agencies engaged in development of or research on resources; and issues reports and 
maps embodying the results of its field investigations and office studies. 


* Prepared under the direction of Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister, Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, by L. O. Thomas, Mineral Resources Division. 
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The Economic Geology Division carries out special studies and research on the 
character, origin, extent, and geological relationships of various metallic and non- 
metallic mineral deposits and coal beds. 


The Oil and Natural Gas Division conducts investigations that will assist in 
interpreting the subsurface geology of a region and in determining its oil and gas 
potentialities. It collects, prepares for examination, studies and correlates samples 
of drill cuttings or other records of wells bored for oil and natural gas. 


The Radioactivity and Mineralogy Division engages in research on the mode of 
occurrence, association, properties and possible economic value of Canadian minerals; 
maintains an inventory of Canadian uranium occurrences; prepares and distributes 
mineral and rock collections for use of prospectors and educational institutions; and 
organizes and maintains a systematic collection of minerals for reference and 
exchange. 


. The Division of Regional Geology engages much of the work of the field staff, 
whose duty it is to map and report on the rock formations and associated ores and 
other economic materials in the various areas selected for geological study from year 
to year. : 


The three other Divisions are: Paleontology; Ground-Water Supply and Glacial 
and Engineering Geology; and Geophysics. 


Mines Branch.—The Mineral Dressing and Process Metallurgy Division of 
the Mines Branch assists new mining ventures by work on determining the most 
efficient method of recovering metal contained in ore; assists mine operators in 
solving problems in milling practice; and develops new procedures to extend the 
use of mineral resources. 


Its laboratory facilities are utilized at various times by mining companies for 
working out some particular process, employing their own staff with the co-operation 
and guidance of the Division’s staff. 


The Physical Metallurgy Division aids in the growth of the metal industries 
through the development of new alloys, new manufacturing techniques, and new 
applications; in the improvement of present practices in metal fabrication industries ; 
and in the more effective use of metallic products by the consumer. Close co- 
operation is maintained with the National Research Council, particularly in the 
metallurgical work associated with the development of the atomic energy pecans 
at Chalk River, Ont. 


The laboratories are, in reality, a collection of many laboratories, each equipped 
for a special purpose. The industrial laboratory is equipped to melt metals 
and produce ingots; and forging, rolling, extruding, die casting, welding, and heat 
treatment can be effected as in industrial plants. In the mechanical laboratory, 
metals are subjected to vibration, torsion, impact, compression and tension, and 
_their reaction to all kinds of mechanical strain is observed, and in the physics 
laboratory their fundamental properties are studied through the use of X-ray and 
electron diffraction equipment, dilatometer, radioactive tracers, and gas analysis. 
In other laboratories the required instruments are available for the purpose of 
probing into other properties of metals and of making various studies as, for example, 
on the prevention of corrosion. Metallographic and spectrographic equipment, is 
available in the Mines Branch for use of the Division, and chemical laboratories 
are equipped for any type of analysis. 
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The Radioactivity Division is concerned with the raw materials required in the 
production of atomic energy. It performs research directed to the development of 
new processes for the economic recovery of uranium from ore and makes concen- 
tration tests on many samples of ores from newly discovered uranium deposits. 
In addition, it assists the Crown-owned Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944), 
‘Limited, by developing methods to accomplish increased recoveries of uranium and 
to lower operating costs. Much of the Division’s work is under strict secret’ 
classification. 

The Fuels Division investigates Canada’s fuel resources, their characteristics, 
and ways of processing, utilizing, and extending the markets for them. Work in 
the field or in its laboratories includes, for example: the investigation of methods of 
mining and preparing coal at collieries; the examination of peat, oil-shales, and 
bituminous sands in their natural states; combustion engineering tests on coals in 
different types of stoves and boilers, and in locomotive and stationary power plants; 
briquetting tests with and without the use of a binder; high-pressure hydrogenation . 
tests on coal for the production of synthetic liquid fuel; and analyses of crude oils | 
and natural-gas products. 

There is much inter-relation of federal and provincial activities in ee to 
fuels. A current illustration of this is the establishment of a joint federal and Nova 
Scotia office and laboratory at Sydney, N.S., to investigate the nature and extent 
of the coal seams in Cape Breton. Another illustration concerns the pilot-plant 
project, recently terminated, for separating bitumen from oes bituminous sands 
by a method devised in the Mines Branch. 

The Mineral Resources Division, through the wealth of data amassed over 
many years on mineral properties and operating mines, mineral exploration and 
development, processing and production, new research development, uses and mar- 
keting of minerals and their products, world sources of minerals and new discoveries, 
and on mining laws and taxation, provides a general mineral-information service 
that is freely used by government departments, mining and allied industries, and 
others interested in mining or its significance in the Canadian economy. A mineral- 
resources index inventory has been established of all known occurrences and mines 
both active and potential, special attention being given to occurrences of those 
minerals in which Canada is deficient. 

The Division makes specific economic studies of various sien of the mining 
industry. It gives technical advice as required for the administration of the 
Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act and prepares reports, on request, to aid 
the administration also of such matters as: tax exemptions on new mining pro- 
perties; tax deductions as an encouragement to prospecting for base metals, other 
minerals and petroleum; and tax allowances for the drilling of deep-test wells for 
oil in unproven fields. 

The Industrial Minerals Division investigates deposits of such minerals, examines 
industrial processes that utilize them, and carries out research on ways of recovering 
products of desired purity from minerals that, in their natural state, are too impure 
for industrial use. In this way it lessens the dependence of industry upon foreign 
sources of industrial minerals, which comprise all non-metallic minerals, including 
water, sands, clays, and rocks of economic value, but excluding the fuels. 
Waters from the major rivers and lakes throughout Canada are investigated for 
the benefit of industries as to their quality and suitability for various purposes. 
In addition, studies are made of ores of such alloying metals as cobalt, manganese, 
molybdenum, tungsten, and chromium. 
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In each of the last three Divisions mentioned, annual reviews on a number of 
minerals or their products are prepared giving information on new developments, 
production, trade and market conditions. 


Surveys and Mapping Branch.—In 1947 all the surveying and mapping 
organizations of the former Department of Mines and Resources were combined in 
the Surveys and Mapping Bureau, which in January, 1950, was transferred to the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys as the Surveys and Mapping Branch. 


The Topographical Survey Division provides base topographical maps that 
show all significant natural and artificial features fundamental to the study and 
economic development of mineral and other natural resources. It is organized in 
two major units: the Topographical Mapping Section, which is responsible for 
field surveys; and the Air Survey Section, which plots and produces maps from 
air photographs, with control provided by field surveys. In 1950, 73 field parties 
operated in various districts from Newfoundland to Yukon. 


With the development of technique, instruments and mechanical] aids to plotting 
maps from air photographs, topographical mapping practice has so changed that it 
is now held to be essential to have photographs of any area to be mapped. These are 
provided by the Royal Canadian Air Force and by commercial companies. Details 
of scale and priority of areas to be mapped are determined after consultation with 
the departmental branches concernedfand, when applicable, with the Provincial 
Governments. 


For the planned establishment, now about completed, of its mapping facilities, 
the Survey has 17 multiplex plotting units containing 144 projectors in operation, 
and is adding other necessary instruments and equipment as required. 


The Geodetic Survey Division undertakes basic surveys of the highest order of 
accuracy for control (by means of nets of first-order triangulation, etc.) of mapping 
and of all other types of survey. 


In regions such as northern Canada, not yet covered by accurate triangulation, 
where maps are required for prospective mineral and other development purposes, 
aerial photographs are used to map the country, and for the control points on which 
to base such aerial mapping the Geodetic Survey employs astronomical methods. 
These points, which are pin-pointed on the photographs, are indispensable for small- 
scale mapping. | 


The Hydrographic Service Division, in so far as its activities are directly related 
to mining are concerned, charts navigable waters in mining areas, as, for example, 
the Mackenzie River-Great Slave Lake area of the Northwest Territories. 


Dominion Observatories Branch.—Included in the responsibilities of the 
Dominion Observatory at Ottawa is geophysical research in seismology, terrestrial 
magnetism and gravity, all such research being planned in collaboration with 
Canadian geological and mining organizations. 


The Seismology Division makes field studies of all earthquakes and seismic 
studies of the earth’s crust. It keeps in touch with methods of seismic prospecting 
for the location of oil and minerals. The data obtained from its research studies 
are furnished to seismic prospecting organizations and to construction engineers 
and insurance companies concerned with the evaluation of earthquake risk. 
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The Terrestrial Magnetism Division, in addition to providing data for the making 
of magnetic maps of a general nature useful to travellers, surveyors and geophysical 
prospectors supplies magnetic data continuously for the purposes of revising aero- : 
nautical and marine charts and the topographical map sheets. 

The search for mineral wealth is facilitated by the Division’s work because 
magnetic maps, studied in conjunction with geological maps, indicate areas where 
the magnetic field is distorted by mineralized formations. 

The Gravity Division through its survey, which has been under way for many 
years, to provide a gravity map of Canada, is contributing to the research on 
crustal structure, particularly on the location of geological structures (faults, dykes, 
ete.) and mineral deposits. Salt in the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and pyrite, lignite, and sulphide deposits in Ontario 
and Quebec were located as a result of such research. The thousands of gravimeter 
readings already taken across Canada have proved of much aid to the mining 
industry, particularly in the search for oil. 


The Dominion Coal Board 

The Dominion Coal Board was created in October, 1947 (11 Geo. VI, c. 57), 
and the functions and duties of the Board are clearly defined in the Act. The Board 
is charged with the responsibility of implementing the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Coal and the Act specifically states that it may undertake 
researches and investigations with respect to:— 


(1) the systems and methods of mining coal; 

(2) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; 

(3) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada with a view 
to developing new uses therefor; 

(4) ine Beasten of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available for use in 

anada; 

(5) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods adopted 
or used by persons dealing in coal; 

(6) the co-ordination of the activities of Government Departments relating to coal. 

(7) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem necessary 
for carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of this Act. 


The policy of the Government to extend the market for Canadian coal was con- 
tinued with success during 1949-50. The amount of coal moved under subvention 
for the year was 2,836,732 tons at a cost of $3,918,017. The Coke Bounty Act, 
also administered by the Board, which places Canadian coal used in the manufacture 
of coke for metallurgical use upon a basis of equality with imported coal, provided 
a payment of 49-5 cents per ton on 718,000 tons for a total expenditure of $355,351. 

Continued study was given to problems relating to coal research and progress 
was made in connection with the co-ordinating of fuel purchases by the Government 
and the revision of coal specifications. 


Section 3.—Mining Legislation 

Federal Mining Laws and Regulations.*—The Federal Government 
administers the mineral lands of Yukon and the Northwest Territories as well as 
those within Indian Reserves and in National Parks. 

Mining laws and regulations covering Yukon and the Northwest Territories 
are administered by the Development Services Branch, Department of Resources 
and Development. ‘Titles issued for federal lands, the property of the Federal 
Government, in these regions reserve to the Crown the mines and minerals that 
may be found on or under such lands, together with the right of operation. 


* Revised under the direction of Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister, in the Mineral Resources Division, 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 
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Minerals on vacant and certain other federal lands may be acquired by lease 
for a period usually of 21 years, renewable for further periods of like duration, on 
* the terms and conditions specified in the various Acts and regulations relating to 
federal lands. 


The disposal of minerals in Indian Reserves is, with the exception of gold and 
silver, subject to the consent of the Indians owning the Reserve. 


The Acts and regulations governing mining and quarrying on federal lands are 
summarized in Report No. 828 issued by the Mines Branch, Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, Ottawa, and entitled ‘Mining Laws of Canada”. This 
publication also lists all the laws and regulations pertaining to mining on federal 
lands, and copies of these individual laws and regulations may be obtained by 
applying to the Development Services Branch, above mentioned. Another pub- 
lication of interest in connection with mining regulations and available from the 
Same source is entitled “Summary Review of Dominion Tax and Other Legislation 
Affecting Mining Enterprises in Canada”. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations. *—All mineral lands lying within 
the boundaries of the several. provinces (with the exception of those within Indian 
Reserves and National Parks which are under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government) are administered by the respective Provincial Governments. 


The granting of land in any province, except Ontario, no longer carries with 
it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario, mineral rights are expressly 
reserved if they are not to be included. Some early grants in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Quebec also included certain. mineral 
rights. Otherwise, mining rights must be separately obtained by lease or grant 
from the provincial authority administering the mining laws and regulations. 
Mining activities may be classified as placer, general minerals (or veined minerals and 
bedded minerals), fuels (coal, petroleum, gas) and quarrying. Under these divisions 
of the provincial mining industry, regulations may be summarized as follows:— 


Placer.—In those provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the-terms under which they may be acquired 
and held and the royalties to be paid. > 


General Minerals.—These are sometimes described as quartz, lode minerals 
or minerals in place. The most elaborate laws and regulations apply in this division. 
In all provinces, except Alberta, a prospector’s or miner’s licence, valid for one year, 
must be obtained to search for mineral deposits, the licence being general in some 
cases but limited in others. A claim of promising ground of a specified size may then 
be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time limit, with the payment of 
recording fees, except in Quebec where no fees are required. Work to a specified 
value per annum must be performed upon the claim for a period up to ten years, 
or in Quebec work must be performed to a specified number of man-days with no 
time limit, when a grant or lease of the mining rights may be obtained, subject to 
agreement to develop as well as the payment of fees or an annual rental. The 
taxation most frequently applied is a percentage of net profits of producing mines 
or royalties. In the case of Newfoundland, the provincial mining tax has been 
modified, since Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949, to conform with the provincial 
obligations under the Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreement and no other form of 
taxation or royalties exists. 


* Compiled from material supplied by the Provincial Governments. 
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Fuels.—In those provinces in which coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid 
down and the conditions regarding work and rental under which they may be held. 
In Quebec ordinary mining claims give rights to all mineral substances and to their 
development, but stakings for oil or natural gas may cover 1,280 acres per claim. 
In some cases royalties are provided for. Acts or regulations govern methods of 
production. In the cases of petroleum and natural gas, an exploration permit or 
reservation is obtained. In Alberta the holder of such permit usually takes out a 
lease whether or not any discovery is made because exploration costs are in part 
applicable on his first year’s rental. In other provinces, the discovery of oil or 
gas is usually prerequisite to obtaining a lease or grant of a limited area subject to 
carrying out drilling obligations and paying a rental, fees or a royalty on production. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and the 
terms of lease or grant. On Quebec private lands, the quarry belongs to the owner; 
on Crown lands mineral] rights must be purchased. 


Copies of the legislation and regulations and details concerning these may be 
obtained from the provincial authorities. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Mineral Production 


The importance of mineral production as compared with other primary indus- 
tries in Canada is indicated in Chapter X while its part in the foreign trade of 
Canada is dealt with in Chapter XXII, Part I, especially Section 4. 


Subsection 1.—Value and Volume of Mineral Production 


Historical Statistics.—Definite records of the annual value of mineral pro- 
duction go back to 1886 only, although actual production began with the earliest 
settlements. The figures given in Table 1 are not strictly comparable throughout 
the whole period, minor changes having been adopted in methods of computing 
both the metallic content of ores sold and the valuations of the products. LEarlier 
methods resulted in a somewhat higher value than those now in use would have 
shown. However, the changes do not interfere with the general usefulness of the 
figures in showing the broad trends in the mineral industry. 


1.—Value of Mineral Production, 1886-1949 


: Value Value Value 
Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
Capita Capita Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
USS. 6 10, 221, 255 9393 11980". she 279,873,578 | 27-42 |] 1939...... 474,602,059 | 42-12 
POON Ek 16,763,353 3-51 1940420): 529,825,035 | 46-45 
1805 Fhe. 20,505,917 4-08 ta oS bee TOW esa 560,241,290 | 48-69 
1900... :. 64,420,877 | 12-15 | 19312..... 230,434,726 | 22-21 |] 1942...... 566,768,672 | 48-63 
mg] rsa | tat | | Brae ae | dca te] dana tt | do 
ae See ee shee 1934......] 278,161,590 | 25-90 || 1945......] 498,755,181 | 41-15 
eeioee? pot 1935......| 312,344,457 | 28-80 |] 1946......] 502,816,251 | 40-86 
1920....... _ 227,859,665 | 26°63 | 4936... 361,919,372 | 33-05 || 1947...... 644,869,975 | 51-25 
1925s = - 226,583,333 | 24-38 || 1937...... 457,359,092 | 41-41 |] 1948...... 820,248,865 | 63-67 
1930De 3 . 310,850,246 | 31-78 || 1938...... 441,823,237 | 39-62 || 19492..... 901,110,026 | 66-51 
| 
1 Beginning with 1931, exchange equalization on gold production is included. 2 Includes value 


of Newfoundland production. 
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Current Production.—The mining industry in Canada had one of its best 
years in 1949. Increases in output tonnages of the major minerals more than 
offset the effects of the declines in base-metal prices and the total value of mineral 
production showed a substantial advance to an all-time high of $901,000,000. 
This value was nearly 10 p.c. greater than the $820,000,000 for 1948, but it included 
data for Newfoundland for the first time. If the $28,000,000 for the new province 
were excluded, the gain in value over 1948 would be reduced to 6 p.c. or $53,000,000. 
The entry of Newfoundland into Confederation helped considerably in boosting 
the nation’s output of iron ore, lead, zinc and fluorspar. 


In volume of output, advances over 1948 were recorded for most of the leading 
minerals. Production of zinc increased 23 p.c. and copper was up 11 p.c.; gold 
advanced 17 p.c. and silver 10 p.c.; coal, crude petroleum and natural gas were at 
record levels, up 4 p.c., 73 p.c. and 23 p.c., respectively; cement increased 13 p.c. 
and stone 19 p.c. However, because of labour disputes the tonnage of asbestos 
was down 20 p.c. Output of gypsum declined 6 p.c., lead was down 6 p.c. and 
nickel 2 p.c. i 


Employment in the industry was probably higher in 1949 than in any other year. 
The official index of employment for the mineral industries averaged 100-9 (June 1, 
1941 =100) as against 98-0 in 1948, an increase of about 3 p.c. On this basis the 
number of employees was approximately 116,000 in 1949. Salaries and wages 
paid to these workers during the year totalled about $290,000,000. 


In the second quarter of 1949 the market prices for refined copper, lead and 
zinc fell off rather abruptly but recovered considerably during the last half of 
the year. Copper, which was quoted at 234 cents per Ib. on the New York market 
at the beginning of the year, declined to 164 cents in June and closed the year at 
183 cents. Zinc which at the opening was 173 cents per lb., receded to 94 cents, and 
was quoted at 9% cents at the year end. Lead began the year at 213 cents per lb., 
declined to 12 cents in June, rose to 15 in September, and averaged 12 cents in 
December. In terms of Canadian dollars, the average prices for the year were: 
copper, 19-97 cents; zine, 13-25 cents; and lead, 15-80 cents; compared with 22-35 
cents, 18-93 cents and 18-04 cents, respectively, in 1948. | 


Despite the lower average prices for these major items, the value of all metals — 
recovered tn 1949 was 10 p.c. above the corresponding figure for 1948 and the total 
of $539,000,000 was, in fact, greater than for any preceding year. However, the 
quantities of copper, lead, zinc, nickel and gold were below the record amounts 
recovered in 1941 to 1943 when the war effort was at its peak. 


Output of structural materials was greater than in any previous year, the 1949 
value of $113,900,000 being about 8 p.c. above the 1948 total. Shipments of clay 
products, cement and stone were higher than in the previous year, but sales of lime, 
sand and gravel were considerably less. 


The value of mineral fuels at $183,700,000 was much greater than ever before. 
The principal advances were in crude petroleum and natural gas, but coal was up 
substantially. Other non-metallics declined slightly in output value principally 
because of the shut-down for several months of most of the asbestos mines. 
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2.— Quantities and Values of Minerals Produced, 1946-48 
on ; 1946 1947 1948 
inera ———_——. 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ $ 
Metallics 
Antimony............ lb. 642,145 96,322 1, 150, 463 384, 255 310, 062 113,173 
Arsenic CASIO3). nsw. c 7 745, 885 38, 264 787, 736 49,348 | 1,161,996 82, 909 
BOT UUL asta Viens sp oe i Eee: = 568 1,278 2,552 7,988 
BeEaIDUEL, Soe so ore o's ag 240, 504 336, 706 284,372 560, 213 240, 242 480, 484 
Cadmium,............ af 802, 648 979, 230 718, 5384 1, 235, 879 766, 090 1,398,114 
DRAG ee es ia ee os 53,548 68, 720 602, 665 642, 607 895, 208 1, 723, 266 
Ghromitec urs. ccees ton 3,110 61, 123 2,162 42,159 1,715 33, 568 
(Gi Salt ees Bee ae lb. 73,900 70, 215 572,673 875, 644 1,544, 852 2,029,178 
GOppers tees. 4 aceena “ 1367, 936,875 | 46,632,093 |451, 723,093 | 91,541,888 |481, 463,966 | 107,159, 756 
(Gold te state Secunia fineoz.| 2,832,554 |104,096,359 | 3,070,221 |107,457,735 | 3,529,608 | 123,536,280 
ron OLGsert oe eke ton 1,549, 523 6,822,947 | 1,919,366 | 9,313,201 1,337, 244 7,487, 611 
TGA eased» dig sibiip sco ce lb. |353,973,776 | 23,893,230 |323,336,687 | 44,200,124 |334, 501,917 60,344, 146 
“mca Bh at pened 320,677 75, 538 1 5k - or A ; 1 
anganese ore........ _— _— ’ 
Molybdenite concen- 
EEMLOS Mea ecedarsut ee a 736, 400 295, 640 759, 795 309, 048 304, 762 137, 148 
ee esky hagisee> “ 192,124,537 | 45,385,155 |237, 251,496 | 70,650, 764 |263,479, 163 86, 904, 235 
alladium, rhodium, , 
iridium, etc....... fine oz. 117,566 | 5,162,801 110,332 | 4,387,740 148, 343 6, 295, 1382 
ack agrtsss ere a iS a 7,672, 791 94,570 | 5,582,467 121, 404 10, 622, 850 
itchblende products....... 1 1 1 1 1 
Sol envi sacs axe « lb. 521, 867 949, 798 501,090 937,038 390, 894 781, 788 
SUlsOrwiiaie oasis te fine oz.| 12,544,100 | 10,493,139 | 12,504,018 9,002,893 | 16,109,982 12,082, 487 
Mellurivim =< 4e87 2c. 15, 848 24,405 9,194 16,090 11,425 19, 994 
yas setae ih ie I ot Se lien 874, 186 507,028 714,198 517, 794 691,332 688, 567 
‘Mitanium ore: 24.6: «.. * ton 1,406 7, 735 7,104 36, 036 4,441 21,091 
Tungsten concentrates. Ib. | - == — 496, 023 680, 792 1,046, 160 1,046, 160 
FinGaers aoe We. ei “ 1470, 620,360 | 36,755,450 |415,725,826 | 46,686,010 |468,327,036 | 65,237,956 
Totals, Metallics........... 290,424,689 395,118,878 488, 233, 964 
Fuels 
Goals: Mae ere te. 8. oe ton | 17,806,450 | 75,361,481 | 15,868,866 | 77,475,017 | 18,449,689 | 106,684,008 
Natural gas........ M cu. ft.} 47,900,484 | 12,165,050 | 52,656,567 | 13,429,558 | 58, 603, 269 15, 632, 507 
Paster cee tae: ton 145 1,305 95 950 85 850 
Petroleum, crude..... bbl. 7,585,555 | 14,989,052 | 7,692,492 | 19,575,682 | 12,286,660 | 37,418,895 
Totals, ‘Fuels¢225...5.5.... 102,516,888 110,481,207 159,736, 260 
Non-Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels) 
ASDAStOS aakiees mise - < ton 558,181 | 25,240,562 661,821 | 23,005, 748 716,769 | 42,231, 475 
pNee Ee SN ae a 120, a 1,006, 473 128, 675 1,380, 753 95,747 1,078,380 
OEUMGAUHIS 0 &.- aetecocts MG 102,340 ae =. re cn 
DDISEOHNEC .. oieeins ws. c-cte 90 2,532 103 2,677 46 1,487 
Meldspar ty. tien hers ce ce 35, 243 384, 677 36, 104 381,360 54, 851 564, 437 
Whucrspary 4: 2% sof oa < 8,042 237,491 7,186 209, 886 11,340 344, 834 
Garnets (schist)......  “ 2 1, 200 1 300 200 
Grapiites sos boils sc. G 1,975 180, 405 2,398 207,364 2,539 239, 931 
Grindstones.......... ce 295 17, 450 335 21,475 220 20, 100 
Gy PSUIAe,. quests Fes ce 1,810,937 | 3,671,503 2,496,984 | 4,734,853 | 3,216,809 5, 548, 245 
Tron oxides (ochre).... “ 12, 695 152, 268 13,418 258,322 13,181 203,391 
Magnesitic dolomite........ Be 1, 225, 593 2 a 1, 238,948 % 1, 724, 489 
IMIGSs is he oR ob os oases 8, 720, 669 199,039 | 8,818,755 200, 903 7, 902,303 219, 948 
Mineral waters....imp. gal 217, 842 122, 404 198, 952 117, 440 192,539 110, 259 
Nepheline syenite..... ton 61, 261 229,198 66, 995 341, 635 74, 386 506, 462 
aes Sten Seen a es 96, 839 2,395, 649 80,019 2,279, 821 89, 800 2, 767, 878 
OADHAbOUsE att. > «ser : GY 869 ae a > ot 
(QUBTZdae eek odless vs if 1,413,378 1,554, 798 1, 836, 428 1,796, 612°) 2/017, 262 2,082,573 
STAGE coo ae Gene a as 537,985 | 3,626,165 728, 545 4,436, 930 741,261 4, 836,028 
Silicasbriekie 54%, M 2,902 197, 804 3,094 193,998 3,464 393, 821 
ie aE ane tale.... ton 29,353 303, 684 26, ee a oe 28,780 309, 823 
odium carbonate.... “ — — 6 , — te 
Sodium sulphate...... 3 105,919 1,117, 683 163, 290 1,793,043 153, 698 2,136,276 
Sulphur?...... oy ee 43 234,771 1,784, 666 221,781 1, 822, 867 229, 463 1, 836,358 
Totals, Non-Metallics...... 43,754,453 54,693,105 67,151,395 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 504. 
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2.—Quantities and Values of Minerals Produced, 1946-48—concluded 


1946 1947 1948 
Mineral — 


Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


$ $ $ 
Structural Materials 
Clay products, brick, 

LGKeh Taare ds San es oe 12, 207,367 Ba 14, 486, 189 ise 17,629,048: 
Cement? aes crete bbl. | 11,560,483 | 20,122,503 | 11,936,245 | 21,968,909 | 14,127,123 28, 264, 987 
dW alac eek Veale gator a he 4 ton 840, 799 7,074, 940 977,413 8,542, 507 1,053,584 | 10,655,062 
oe and gravel...... of 39,949,994 | 15,529,700 | 56,789,569 | 23,114,431 | 68,670, 863 30, 629,596 

tone— 

Granites peers S 319,354 | 2,006,297 551,527 | 3,175,364 | 1,042,928 3,779, 436 

Limestone!......... A 7,217, 600 8,178, 513 9,497,754 | 11,966,520 | 10,003, 142 125523200 

Marbleyte~ ses =e es 21,796 201, 817 45,574 326, 605 68,347 528, 529 

Sandstone.) emesis. iN 495,777 778, 213 792,900 975,394 577, 887 1,065, 829 

LACE ls od acme See ef leieo 20, 871 1, 633 20, 866 4,339 51, 484 
Totals, Structural Ma- 

VORIRISS cA ctccea tren ee det 66,120,221 Aa 84,576,785 ae 105, 127, 246 
Grand Totals............. aaa 502,816,251 aa 644,869,975 eae 820, 248, 865 

1 Not released for publication. 2 Including brucite. ’ Sulphur content of pyrites shipped 
and estimated sulphur contained in the sulphuric acid made from smelter gases. > 4 Includes relatively 


large quantities used in the manufacture of chemicals! 


Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—lIn order to interpret more clearly 
and simply the trends in mineral production in Canada over the past ten years, 
Table 3 gives the percentage of the total value contributed by each principal 
mineral in each year. Values upon which percentages in this table are based are 
the annual values of mineral production expressed in Canadian currency as pub- 
lished in Tables 1 and 2. 


3.—Percentages of the Total Value of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 


1939=48 

Mineral 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 

p.c p.c p.c. | p.c D.C. |epyera| pse.. | aprGuatep Cael RD sG 

METALLICS 

COPPER t eichate Oh Ue cy pak eee 12°85 1254 1 1t5 1087 | 12-7 113345 etd -9 9-3 | 14-2 | 13-1 
GOlOea ys ees sca ce 38-8 | 38-6 | 36-7 | 32-9 | 26-5 | 23-2 | 20-8 | 20-7 | 16-7 | 15-1 
l betes | get AAS etre Pe eS oe 26519 3-0) 28h 3-0) |) 321 2891) 3-0) 9 428 6-9 7°3 
INGCGIS SUah nant. os ak ee Geant ee 10-7 | 11-3 | 123 | 12-4 | 18-5 | 14-2 | 12-4 9-0 | 11-0 | 10-6 

Pitchblendesproductss....... 22a 0-2 0-1 0-2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Rlatimimenretalseen es sc ten eee 2-0 1:5 1:5] 3-4 2:6 SYN ester) els 1-5 2-0 
SUI VOraee ee ent i Se ee 2-0 1-7 1-5 1-5 1-5 1-2 11D? Jc3 | 1-4 1:5 
ZANC a te SMe EN TR ees nec) 250 Deas ed 3°5 | 4-6] 4-9 Onda 7:2 8-0 
Toraus, Meraunics?............... 72:4 | 72-2 | 70-6 | 69-2 | 67-3 | 63-5 | 63-6 | 57-8 | 61-3 | 59-6 

FUELS 

Ogi eee Nae ee: Ee oo nee ee) 10-2 | 10-3 | 10-4 | 11-1 | 11-9 | 14-5 | 13-5 | 15-0 | 12-0 | 13-0 
INatunaltoa shee aie. 2 ae ae 2 2°6)) 2° 5) || 2-25" O24 2-5 2-3 2-5 2-4. | S2et 1-9 
Petroleumaree ss. pea ee. 2-1 2-1 PAV rags Ri 3-2 2 Ni 8200 23820) 46 
TOTALS > HU EUS lets ceh eee 14-9: 14-9 |) 15:2 116-31 17-5 1920-001 18-7 120-45 t7 tele ons 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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3.—Percentages of the Total Value of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 
1939-48—concluded 


Mineral 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


PRSDCSLOS SA tie ete a oe ee eee F230 2-94 38 fe 4-0 4-454 2 Fa 185Gb |e bs 1 
CASHES SA oie ee © Seren ek OTC ara ORAS P5041 90-401 0229 0-30 371 0-4 1 087 | Ons Oe 
RURISIESL Ze ON Pee Rts Rare tees emt cavoue e's rs 0-271 O82. 0-27) 0-3 | 0-3 veo | O-d | 0:3 | 0-3-| 0-3 
Selle emule a gh pete Me ie oe ee Oe 0-5 | 0-5] 0-6] 0-7}| 0-8 -8} 0-8 | 0-7] 0-7] 0-6 
SUilpolan eae Ry savers ere cee cee See 0-4) 0-2] 0-3] 0-4] 0-3) 0-4] 0-4] 0-4] 0-3] 0-2 

Toraus, Non-METALLICS2......... 5:3 4-9 6-1 6:5 7:3 7-7 8-0 8-7 8-5 8-2 


——<— |  ——<$—<——— | ———<———_ | ume um | qq] |] c“€_— ocr i m|)—- 


Oly DEOMUCTS s5...0 otic ee eat Se 1-1-| 1-2 1-4 1-2 1-2 1-4 1:8 2-4 2-2 2-1 
OG OMS Ree A etree eer nn erry 1-8 2-2 2:3 2-5 2-2 2-4 2-9 4-0 3-4 3-4 
TOs. Se AS ek Aer ER EES ea 2 0-8 1-0 1-1 1-2 1-3 1-4 1-3 1-4 1:3 1:3 
andvand STavel wos. 2... eehnee et Pesci p Je oa tm ot a iW a Ufo Ba a 8 Gs os So 
PHONG Socrser aoa ete venscretveuss hensrs ene seiaierares 1:3 1-4 1-4 1:5 1-5 1-5 1-6 2-2 2:6 2-2 
ToTaLs, STRUCTURAL MATERIALS....| 7-4 8-0 | 8-1} 8-0] 7-9 8-8" | 92d (91351 | 13ed!) 1287 

. Grand Totals............... 100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 

1 Not released for publication. 2 Includes minor items not specified. 


Although the year 1926 was not a normal year in mineral production to the 
same extent as in some other productive fields, the rapid changes that have resulted 
from circumstances arising since then can be seen more clearly by using 1926 as a 
base year. ‘Table 4 shows the indexes of volume.of mineral production by principal 
minerals, for the years 1939-48. 


4.—Indexes of Volume of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 1939-48 


(1926=100) 

Mineral 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 

METALLICS 
(Choi hus cma aettee, Lie ee om ite ena 110-2) 119-5) 39-6) 12-6) 26-5 5-5} 16-4) 11-1) 86-1) 232-4 
(Mopale, eave ate BCE Se aR Nees 457-4| 492-6| 483-4] 453-6] 432-2) 411-0] 356-8] 276-4] 339-4] 361-7 
(Gra ela 2 ainsi Be oe eA A Mean ance 290-4] 302-8} 304-7| 276-0} 208-1] 166-6] 153-7] 161-5} 175-0) 201-2 
UCAS Pot des toietc cies cen na neee site 136-9) 166-3) 162-1] 180-5) 156-5) 107-3} 122-3) 124-7| 113-9} 117-9 
INRCKGL ne etre cee ee he entice or 344-1] 373-7] 429-5] 434-0] 43-8] 417-9] 373-0] 292-4) 361-0) 400-9 
iatindmem otalsir ns. cine eee oe 1454-6|1023-3/1134-6/2598-1/1768-8|1025-6/3412-2|1224-5/1048-4|1380-1 
Silverman eke mth eee ot ine ee oer 103-5} 106-5} 97-2} 92-5] 77-5) 60-9} 57-9) 56-1) 55:9} 72-0 
WETIO ta aes Are is Shoe, Bis ebiae tops whale ab oes 263-1] 282-8] 341-7] 387-0] 407-3] 367-4] 345-0) 313-9) 277-3} 312-3 

FUELS 
(CIEE Urea lnm coints oh RICE REE ae I ERIC Be ee 94-3] 106-6] 110-6} 114-5} 108-4] 103-3) 94-1) 108-1] 96-3} 111-9 
Mer CU TN Ge Aum tee Same os. c beck ev clere cetcoe 183-2] 214-7) 226-4] 237-9] 230-5] 234-6] 252-0] 249-4] 274-1] 305-1 
SUMO LOU IAs, ccc ce cet means eackste oe lee 2147-5|2357-3|2780- 6|2844-0}2758-3|2771-2|2327-6|2081-4/2110-7|3371-3 
Non-Merauuics (ExcLupING FUELS) 
TENS] OS 10) RR ae 130-4] 124-1] 171-0] 157-3] 167-2) 150-1] 167-1] 199-8} 236-9) 256-5 
(CSU SUTEI, Re Spin ei aoe ie ean 160-9} 163-9] 180-3} 64-1] 50-6} 67-5] 95-0} 204-9} 282-6) 364-0 
IEG Aree neater De ee ket he gate ace 682-1] 800-7] 884-5] 748-9] 765-6) 749-8] 652-2) 609-0} 791-3] 869-2 
SH bree Sees ailto Ones ae Eis pa ear art ean Pee 161-7] 177-0} 213-6] 249-0} 261-9] 264-8] 256-4] 204-9} 277-5) 282-3 
ASHP IANIT am teas se ore caters kee e clensistan's eet 547-5] 442-2! 673-8] 787-0] 667-3] 642-9] 648-1) 608-4] 574-7| 536-4 

STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 

CESTAGIN GRE Ree eee A ene hee 65-8} 86-8} 96-1] 104-8} 83-9] 82-6) 97-3] 132-8) 137-1] 162-2 
HEIKO A oM IS Aa Tt oth s, a oleeatectrels 133-4] 173-2} 208-0] 213-8] 219-3] 213-9] 201-1] 203-1] 236-1) 254-5 
SANCUANCROTA VOI =, cha e c cot os keto: elles 182-9] 183-3} 184-7] 154-0] 150-4] 166-0} 173-9] 233-4] 331-9} 401-3 
SNOT pci RE ee ae ee 85-1] 116-4] 124-1} 124-7] 112-9} 93-7] 97-0} 125-9) 170-2) 182-8 


11928=100, previous years not being comparable. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


Since 1907, Ontario has been the principal mineral-producing province of 
Canada. In 1940, that Province accounted for 49 p.c. of Canada’s total, but 
its share has declined steadily to 35 p.c. in 1949. Alberta’s share of the.total showed 
the greatest increase in the ten-year period, rising from 7 p.c. in 1940 to 13 p.e. in 
1949, accounted for by the tremendous increase in crude petroleum output of that 
Province. The proportion contributed by Quebec increased in the same com- 
parison from 16 p.c. to 18 p.c., British Columbia from 14 p.c. to 15 p.c., Nova Scotia 
from 6 p.c. to 7 p.c., and Saskatchewan from 2 p.c. to 4 p.c.. Newfoundland produced 
almost 3 p.c. of the total mineral production of Canada in 1949. As compared with 
1948, gains in value were registered for all provinces except British Columbia 
and Manitoba. 


5.—Mineral Production, by Provinces,! 1940-49 


Note.—Figures for the years 1899-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 345 of the 1933 Year Book; for 
1911-28 at p. 323 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-39 at p. 323 of the 1946 edition. 


ew es Yukon 
Year ate Bruns- Quebec Ontario | Manitoba pipe Alberta a eee and 

ick N.W.T 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1940. . 83,318,587} 3,435,916} 86,313, 491/261, 483, 349]17, 828, 522/11, 505, 858/35, 092, 337/74, 134,485] 6,712,490 
1941. .|32, 569, 867| 3,690,375} 99, 651, 044/267, 435, 727/16, 689, 867/15, 020, 555/41, 364, 385/78, 841, 180] 6,978, 290 
1942. .|32, 783, 165) 3,609, 158/104, 300, 010) 259, 114, 946] 14, 345, 046/20, 578, 749/47, 359, 831/77, 247, 932| 7,429, 835 
1943. .|29,979,837| 3,676, 834/101, 610, 678)232, 948, 959/13, 412, 266/26, 735, 984/48, 941, 210/68, 442,386] 4,305,812 
1944. .|33,981,977| 4,183,902) 90, 182, 553/210, 706, 307| 13, 830, 406/22, 291, 848/51, 066, 662/57, 246,071] 2,379,388 
1945. .|32, 220,659] 4,182,100} 91,518, 120)216, 541, 856/14, 429, 423) 22, 336, 074/51, 753, 237 64,063, 842 1,709, 870 
1946. .|35,350, 271] 4,813,166] 92, 785, 148)191, 544, 429/16, 403, 549/24, 480, 900] 60, 082, 513/74; 622, 846] 2,733,429 
1947. .|34, 255, 560) 5,812,943) 92,785, 148|249, 797, 671/18, 236, 763/32, 594, 016/67, 432, 270|116,772,621| 4,816,496 
1948. .|56, 400, 245) 7,003, 285/152, 038, 867/294, 239, 673/26, 081, 349/34, 517, 208/93, 211, 229/148, 223 614) 8,533,395 
1949. ./56,092, 830} 7, 134,009]165, 021, 513/323, 368, 644/23, 839, 638/36, 054, 536]113,728,425/136,335,911]11, 900, 905 


1 Excluding Newfoundland, the total value of mineral production of Newfoundland for 1949 amounted 


to $27,583,615. 


6.—Detailed Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1948 


Norre.—Quantities and values of minerals produced during 1948 in Yukon were—gold, 60,614 fine oz., 


$2,121,490; silver, 1,718,618 fine oz., $1,288,964; lead, 4,598,665 lb., $829,599; coal, 3,801 tons, $25,857; total, 
$4,265,910; and in the Northwest Territories—gold, 101,625 fine oz., $3,556,875; silver 25,382 fine oz., $19,036; 
natural gas, 150,000 M cu. ft., $15,000; petroleum, 350,541 bbl., $676,574; total, $4,267,485. Data for pitch- 
blende, magnesium and quantity of magnesite-brucite are not released for publication. For Canadian 
totals of individual minerals, see Table 2. The ton referred to is the short ton of 2,000 Ib. 


New a 
Mineral ae pa Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Saee Alberta Bata a x 
Metallics 
Antimony........ lb. — — a — — -= — 310,062 
$ — — — —— — — — Idaakis 
AATSENIC Hence ae. lb. — — 394, 232 767, 764 — — — = 
$ = — 27,246 55, 663 — —_ — —— 
Barium. eee lb. _ — _ Doe — — — — 
$ mare = = 7,988 — — — = 
Bismauthlccsn cee oe lb. — — 13, 203 5,362 —- — — 221000 
$ = — 26, 406 10, 724 — — — 443 354 
Cadmium 2.056. lb. —_ — — — 67,926 80, 938 — 617, 226 
$ an == —_— - 123, 965 147, 712 — 1,126, 437 
Calciumizy.222. lb: —~ — — 895, 203 — <%. sa — — 
$ = — _— 1, 723, 266 — — == = 
Chromitenssdeer ton -— -- lo — — — — — 
$ = — 33, 568 — — — — — 
Cobaltaiesaich.we Ib.) = — = 1,544,852)  — _ = = 
$ — — a 2,029,178 -- _- -— — 
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6.— Detailed Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1948—continued 
Minorat Nova as ad Queb Oatiries | Manitob Saskat- Aibert British 
inera Santi Sony uebec n ario anitoba | Ghewan erta [Columbia 
Meitall-es—concl. 
WOPPer, disks 240k lb — —  |97,626, 279|240,765,806|37, 920, 181/62, 148, 713 — 43,002, 987 
$ — — |21,819,473/53,384,560} 8,475, 160/13, 890, 237 — 9,590,326 
GOlae cc dares OZ. 188 — 770,625} 2,095,377; 106,176 87,927 78| 306,998 
$ 6,580 — |26,971,875|73,338,195| 3,716,160] 3,077,445 2, 730}10, 744, 930 
HON .OTE tsk. ce. ee ton = — — , 336, 56 — —— — 679 
$ = = — 7,482, 860 — — — 4,751 
TEC bee a ee aa lb. — — 9,521,844] 343,883 ao — — 320,037,525 
$ — — 1,717, 741 62, 036 — — — 57, 734, 770 
Manganese ore... .ton —_ — 3 — — — — — 
= ee 88 al: as = = ae 
Molybdenite 
concentrates... .lb. — — 304, 762 — _ — ~ — 
$ = — 137, 143 — — — — — 
INGRGROL «..<-cis.< 1. 0 ieee lb. — — — 263,479,163 — — a — 
— — — 86, 904, 235 oo — _ — 
Palladium, rhodium, 
GENS oie fine oz. — — _ 148, 343 — —— a — 
a aaa — 6, 295, 132 —_ = =e chs 
Platinum.....fine oz. — — — 121, 162 a — ~- 242 
— — — 10, 601, 675 — — = 21,175 
Selenium......... lb. — -- 119,487} 108,989 34,936] 127,482 == — 
$ = — 238,974] 217,978 69,872| 254,964 — — 
‘SHIRc aes fine oz. Tes — 2,376, 754| 3,210,107} 737,298] 1,323,900 7| 6,717,908 
$ 6 — 1,782,566] 2,407,580) 552,974) 992,925 5} 5,038, 431 
Tellurium........ lb. =; = — 8, 739 578 2,108 — — 
$ = — — 15, 293 1,012 3,689 — -= 
Che Ee pee eee lb. = aa = — == — — 691,332 
$ == — — — — — — 688, 567 
Titanium ore..... ton = a 4,441 — = — — — 
$ = — 21,091 oo — — — _ 
Tungsten con- ; 
centrates....... lb. _ = —_ — — — — 1,046, 160 
$ — — — — — — — 1,046, 160 
ING stares -< lb. — — 195,758,039 — 41,315, 045|60, 943, 757 — 270,310,195 
$ == — 13,339,095 — 5, 755,186) 8,489,465 — 37, 654, 210 
Totals, Metallics. $ 6,586 — |66,115,266|244,536,363|18, 694, 329/26, 856, 437 25 ¢30|124,206,284 
Fuels 
Coala Tere: ton|6, 430,991} 522,136 — — — 1,589,172] 8,123,255) 1,780,334 
$ |47,874,509|3, 734, 635 — — — 3,020,305|/42, 217,449] 9,811,253 
Natural gas..M cu. ft. — 420, 352 — 8,590, 429 — 477, 271|48, 965, 217 —- 
$ — 287,446 _ 6, 958, 247 — 47,727) 8,324,087 — 
WE Bat Be asthe ce gis ton — —_— — 85 — — _— — 
— _— — 850 — — — — 
Petroleum, crude, bbl. _— Diner — 176, 989 — 849, 166}10, 888, 592 — 
-— 29, 920 — 608, 109 — 976, 541/35, 127, 751 —- 
Totals, Fuels.... $ |47,874,509|4, 052, 001 7,567,206 — 4, 044,573)/85, 669, 287| 9,811,253 
Non-Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels) 
INSDOSEOSe Rcd «oni @ ton — — 716, 769 _ — ~ _— —_ 
a — |42,231,475 — — — — — 
BAribe mas fs oe oo ton 94,068 — — 47 — — -— 1, 632 
$ 11,056,590 — — 473 — _ a 16,317 
Diatomite....... ton 22 — — _— — — — 24 
$ 670 — “= = — — — 817 
Heldsparis.chi ess. ton — — 42, 800 12,051 — — _ — 
$ — — 464,926 99,511 — — — — 
UTOTSPAMS sc seysie os ton - — —. 11,340 ~ — _— =_ 
$ = _ — 344, 834 — — = = 
Garnets (schist). .ton — — — 2 — a — — 
$ — _ - 200 — — = = 
Graphite as hits. ton — —- _ 2,539 — —_ = == 
— — a 239,931 -- — _ _ 
Grindstone....... ton — 220 — — — — — _ 
$ == 20, 100 — — — — — _— 
EV DSULY oot ce os ton|2, 795,848) 61,534 —- 182,303 94, 698 _ -- 82,426 
$ '3,028,646! 338,405 — 770,004! 886,483 —~ _ 574, 707 
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6.— Detailed Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1948—concluded 


New aay 
: : : 3 B 
Mineral her oe Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba oe Alberta C tee 4 


SSS ee 


Non-Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels) 


—concluded 
Tron oxides 
(ochre) ieee ton = 12,095 — a — — 1,086 
— _- 193, 619 — — — _ 9,772 
Magnesitic 
dolomite....... $ a == 1,724, 489 — — — — — 
MiCat i750 ei one nw lb — oa 4,275,195] 3,125,308 — — — 501, 800 
— —_ 173, 744 37, 674 — — — 8,530 
Mineral water... .gal. — _ 190, 139 2,400 — — os 
— — 109,789 470 — — — — 
Nepheline syenite ton — — — 74,386 — — — — 
= — _ 506, 462 — — — — 
ea bam OSS).eoen ton — 4,482 24,622 Uf ABM 1,939 — — 51,496 
$ — 136,001 434,125 189,447 79, 654 — — 1,928, 651 
OETA e Gh SEE ton 7,651 — 331,055] 1,496, 652 a 151,676 — 30, 228 
$ 52, 863 — 767,118} 1,019, 997 — 53, 086 _ 189,509 
Sale errs ton 61,799 — — 619,598 Donel — 34, 613 — 
$ | 700,164 =. — 3,265,654) 420,430 — 449,780 — 
Silica brick...... M 2,198 — — ,26 — — ~- — 
$ | 260,397 — — 133,424 — — ~~ — 
Soapstone and ton — 14,479 14,301 — — — — 
taleek Saankoeed $ _ — 145,361 164, 462 — — — — 
Sodium sulphate .ton — — — — -— 153, 698 —_ — 
$ = = = — — 2,136,276 — — 
SUl purser ee ton — — 69, 463 15,550 — — — 144, 450 
$ — — 263, 330 155,500 — — — 1,417,528 
Totals, Non- . 
Metallics....... $ |5,099,330| 494, 506/46,507,976) 6,928,043) 1,336,567| 2,189,362} 449,780) 4,145,831 
Structural 
Materials 
Clay products.... $ |1,031,685| 434,772] 5,123,908] 6,563,754] 517,181 509,593) 2,055, 738} 1,392,417 
Cement en bbl. — — 6,517,031] 3,660, 756) 1,697,042 = 1,224,313) 1,027,981 
$ = — 12,306, 243} 7,076,317) 3,919,145 — 2,521,978] 2,441,304 
Limes eee eee ton — 22,884} 393,593] 508,130 46, 933 — 24,371 57, 673 
§ — 353,621) 3,707,633] 4,761,521 577, 652 — 234,770) 1,019, 865 
Sand and gravel. .ton|1, 636, 808]3, 347, 817/28, 102, 377/20, 588,496] 2,498,277] 1,846,336] 3,592,275] 7,058,477 
$ 1,706, 838 1, 231, 256] 9,535, 944/10, 468, 216 754,196} 917,243] 2,219,497| 3,796,406 
Stone. cee ton| 239,658 138,478 4, 880,759 5,017,940 147, 839 — 14,298} 1,257, 671 
$ | 681,297) 487,129] 8,741,897] 6,338,253] 282,279 — 57,444] 1,410, 254 
Totals, Struc- 


tural Materials. $ |3,419,826/|2,456,778/39, 415, 625/35, 208,061] 6,050,453] 1,426,836] 7,089,427 10,060, 246 
Grand Totals... $ |56,400,245)7, 063, 285/152,038,86% |294,239,673/ 26, 081, 349/34, 517, 208] 93, 211, 229|148,223,614 


Subsection 3.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metals of chief importance in Canada are copper, gold, iron, lead, nickel, 
those of the platinum group, silver and zinc. These metals are dealt with indi- 
vidually in the following paragraphs. In addition, there are a number of metals 
produced in minor quantities, principally as by-products in the treatment of metal- 
liferous ores (see Tables 2 and 6). 


Copper.—Copper production was greater in 1949 than in any other post-war 
year, amounting to 263,457 tons made up of 224,422 tons of blister copper and 
39,000 tons of recoverable copper in matte and concentrates for export. While 
this tonnage represented a gain of nearly 10 p.c. over 1948, it was still much below 
the record of 327,797 tons attained in 1940. 
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Based on the yearly average price of approximately 20 cents per lb., the value 
of recoverable copper from Canadian sources in 1949 was $105,000,000, being less 
than 3 p.c. below the record of $107,000,000 in 1948. Output of refined copper 
totalled 226,000 tons in 1949 compared with 221,000 tons in the previous year. 
About 50 p.c. of this amount, or 127,000 tons, was shipped for export, chiefly to the 
United States and the United Kingdom. Consumption by Canadian users amounted 
to 101,000 tons. The copper content of concentrates and matte exported in 1949 
was 39,000 tons. 


About 43 p.c. of Canada’s copper comes from the nickel-copper mines in the 
Sudbury district of Ontario. Converter copper is produced and further treated 
at, Copper Cliff, and nickel-copper matte produced at Falconbridge is exported to 
Norway for refining. Mines in northern Quebec account for 26 p.c. of Canada’s 
copper production. These ores are treated at Noranda to produce copper anodes 


which are shipped to Montreal, Que., for refining. Ores from the Flin Flon-Sherritt 


Gordon area in northern Manitoba, and extending over the border into Saskat- 
chewan, are treated at that point and the blister copper recovered is also shipped 
to Montreal, Que., for.refining. Mines in this area account for 20 p.c. of production. 
British Columbia mines account annually for about 10 p.c. of Canada’s copper, 
and concentrates produced in this area are exported to the United States for treat- 
ment. Concentrates from Newfoundland, which amount to little more than 1 p.c. 
of the total, are exported to Belgium and to the United States. 


7.—Copper Production, by Provinces, with Total Values, 1940-49 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 272 of the 1916-17 Year Book; 
for the years 1911-28 at p. 335 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-89 at p. 331 of the 1946 edition. 


Re ee ee ee eee 


2 Totals 
: : Saskat-. British 
Year Quebec Ontario Manitoba : 
chewan Columbia Quantity Valine 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. $ 
1940 5 134, 166, 955 347,931,013 | 75,267,937 | 20,484,954 | 77,742,582 655,593,441 | 65,773,061 
1941 = 2s 143, 783;978 333, 829, 767 | 67,018,563 | 32,324,512 | 66,327, 166 643,316, 7131) 64,407,497} 
1942.22 140, 911, 876 308,282,414 | 47,595,586 | 56,781,466 | 50,015,521 603, 661, 8261] 60,417,3721 
194g Hee 2: 131, 163, 776 277,840,560 | 38,014,872 | 85,948,719 | 42,222,205 575,190,132 | 67,170,601 
OAS om 108,055,172 285,307,278 | 43,878,639 | 73,514,499 | 36,302, 628 547,070,118) 65,257, 1721 
O45 As. 102, 685, 069 239, 450, 875 | 41,126,155 | 65,900,701 | 25,751, 252 474,914,052 | 59,322,261 
GAG rac scxe 69, 797, 697 179,424,639 | 38,501,047 | 62,712,954 | 17,500,538 367,936,875 | 46,632,093 
G4 (ee... 85,121,428 227,867,613 | 30,631,768 | 66,301,926 | 41,800,358 451,723,093 | 91,541, 888 
HOGS Ase ae 97, 626, 279 240,765,806 | 37,920,181 | 62,148,713 43,002, 987 481,463,966 |107, 159, 756 
NG49 <5 ok 135, 644, 936 226,085,423 | 33,920,148 ' 69,919,293 | 54,109, 880 526, 913, 632 2/104, 719, 151 2 


1 Includes 32,727 lb. valued at $3,301 produc 
and 11,902 lb. valued at $1,428 in 1944. 


ed in N.W.T. in 1941; 74,963 lb. valued at $7,561 in 1942; 


2 Includes 7,233,952 lb. valued at $1,444,837 produced in 


Newfoundland. 


Gold.—There was steady improvement in the gold-mining industry during 
1949 as the supply of labour and materials became a little easier and the provisions 
of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act became effective. Further encourage- 
ment was provided by the increase in the value of gold to $38-50 per Troy ounce 
in terms of Canadian dollars. These and other factors permitted many mines to 
return to a sound operating basis and encouraged some expansion in operations. 


Production of gold from all sources in 1949 totalled 4,124,000 fine oz. Although 
this was from 20 p.c. to 25 p.c. less than the amounts recovered in the peak period 
from 1939 to 1941, inclusive, it was considerably better than in any other year in 
the history of the industry. Bullion from gold mines advanced 13 p.c. from 
2,977,000 fine oz. to 3,359,000 fine oz. 
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The improvement in output from gold mines was quite general except for 
British Columbia. In the Porcupine district in Ontario the increase as compared 
with 1948 was from 999,000 oz. to 1,033,000 oz., in Kirkland Lake from 448,000 oz. 
to 478,000 oz., in Larder Lake from 204,000 oz. to 310,000 oz., and in the Patricia 
area from 219,000 oz. to 273,000 oz. In Quebec’s gold mines output rose from 
605,000 oz. to 707,000 oz., in Manitoba the increase was from 63,000 oz. to 107,000 oz. 
and in the Northwest Territories from 102,000 oz. to 178,000 oz. In British Co- 
lumbia the production from lode gold mines was practically the same as in 1948 


at 255,000 oz. 


Recoveries of gold from base-metal operations increased from 371,000 oz. 
in 1948 to 472,000 oz. in 1949. The gain was mainly in Quebec, from 165,000 oz. 
to 265,000 oz. 


The value of gold production in 1949 was almost 20 p.c. higher than in 1948. 


8.—Quantities of Gold Produced, by Provinces, 1946-49 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1862-1910 
for the years 1911-28 at p. 336 of the 1939 e 


, inclusive, will be found at pp. 268-269 of the 1916-17 Yesr Book; 
dition; and for 1929-39 at p. 362 of the 1946 edition. 


Fae ; North- 

Nova : ° Saskat- | British 
Year SaasHia Quebec Ontario Manitoba cheweie| Colunaiste Yukon mest eke Total 

oz. fine| oz. fine oz. fine OZ. fine oz. fine oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine oz. fine 
1940..| 22,219 | 1,019,175 | 3,261,688 152, 295 102, 925 617,011 80, 458 55,159 |) 5,311,1451 
1941 19,170 | 1,089,339 | 3,194,308 150, 553 138,015 608, 203 70, 959 74,417 5,345, 1791 
1942 12,989 | 1,092,388 | 2,763,819 136, 226 178, 871 474, 339 83, 246 99,394 4, 841,3061 
1943..} 4,129 922,538 1° 2, 117, 215 91,775 174,090 241,346 41,160 59,032 3,651,301: 
1944. 5, 840 746,784 | 1,731,836 74,168 122,782 196, 857 23, 818 20,775 2,922,9111 
1945. 3,291 661,608 | 1,625,368 70, 655 108,568 186, 854 3) yp | 8, 655 2,696, 7271 
1946..| 4,321 618,339 | 1,813,333 79,402 112,101 136, 242 45, 286 23, 420 2, 832,5541 
1947. 1,271 598,127 | 1,944,819 72,906 93, 747 249,011 47,745 62,517 3,070,2214 
1948. 188 770,625 | 2,095,377 106,176 87,927 306, 998 60, 614 101, 625 3,529, 6081 
1949 64 964,184 | 2,354,509 137,399 94,208 304, 307 81,970 177, 493 4,123,5182 


<P a as See a es 


1 Includes production in Alberta amounting to 215 oz. fine in 1940; 215 oz. fine in 1941; 34 oz. fine in 1942; 
21 oz. fine in 1943; 51 oz. fine in 1944; 7 oz. fine in 1945; 110 oz. fine in 1946; 78 oz. fine in 1947 and 78 oz, fine 


in 1948. 
fine, 


inclusive, will be found at p. 270 of the 1916- 
and for 1929-39 at p. 332 of the 1946 edition. 


9.—Values of Gold Produced, by Provinces, 1940-49 


Norre.—Values are calculated at world prices in Canadian funds. 


_ .? Includes production in Newfoundland and Alberta amounting to 9,269 oz. fine and 115 oz. 
respectively. 


Figures for the years 1862-1910, 


17 Year Book; for the years 1911-28 at p. 337 of the 1939 edition; 


an North- 
Year rhea Quebec Ontario | Manitoba|: ent ae 3 Yukon | west Ter- Total 
ritories 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1940. .| 855,432] 39, 238, 238/125, 574,988) 5,863,357| 3,962, 613/23, 754, 924 3,097,633} 2,123, 621/204, 479, 0831 
1941 738,045] 41,939, 552/122, 980, 858] 5,796,290] 5,313,578|23, 415, 816 2,731,922) 2,865, 054/205, 789, 3921 
1942. .| 500,076} 42,056, 938/106, 407,032] 5,244,701] 6,886,533 18, 262,052) 3,204,971] 3,826, 669|/186, 390, 2811 
1943. .| 158,967} 35,517,521| 81,512,777] 3,533,337] 6,702,465 9,291,821] 1,584,660) 2,272, 732/140,575,0881 
1944. .| 224,840) 28,751,184| 66,675,686] 2,855,468] 4,727,107| 7,578,994] 916,993] 799,838 112, 532,0731 
1945..| 126,704; 25,471,908} 62,576,668] 2,720,218] 4,179,868 7,193,879] 1,221,258 333, 218/103, 823, 9901 
1946..| 158,797) 22,723,958] 66,639,988) 2,918,024] 4,119,712] 5,006, 893 1, 664, 260 860, 685)|104, 096,359! 
1947 44,485] 20,934,445] 68,068,665] 2,551,710] 3,281,145) 8,715,385 1,671,075) 2,188, 095)107, 457, 7351 
1948 6,580} 26,971,875] 73,338,195] 3,716,160) 3,077, 445/10, 744, 930 2,121,490} 3,556, 875||123 , 536, 2801 
1949 2,304 | 34,710,624) 84,762,324) 4,946,364] 3,391,488 10,955,052} 2,950,920) 6,389, 7481148, 446, 6482 


1 Includes value of 


; » of production in Alberta amounting to $8,277 in 1940; 
$808 in 1943; $1,963 in 1944; $269 in 1945; $4,042 in 1946; $2,730 in 1947 
values of production in Newfoundland and Alberta amounting to $333,6 


$8,277 in 1941; $1,309 in 1942: 
and $2,730 in 1948. 
84 and $4,140, respectively. 


2 Includes 
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Iron.—Deposits of iron ore in Canada are many and widespread, but because 
of the availability of low-cost, higher-grade ores in the Lake Superior area of the 
United States and the Wabana deposit in Newfoundland, no iron ore from domestic 
sources was produced in Canada from 1924 to 1939. 


The development in the Michipicoten area of Ontario began in 1937 and the 
first sinter was produced in July, 1939. The high-grade deposits being worked 
at Steep Rock Lake west of Port Arthur, Ont., and the more recent discoveries of 
large deposits of iron ore in the Quebec-Labrador Boundary region (being developed) 
have greatly raised the potentialities of Canada as a producer of iron ore. In 1949 
there were 3,675,000 tons of iron-ore produced, 2,012,000 tons of which came from 
Ontario and 1,658,000 tons from Newfoundland. 


A special article on ‘‘The Iron-Ore Resources of the Quebec-Labrador Region” 
appears at pp. 505-512 of the 1950 Year Book. 


10.—Iron-Ore Shipments and Production of Pig-Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Steel 
Ingots and Castings, 1940-49 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 373 of the 1936 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 340 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-39 at p. 333 of the 1946 edition. 


OS Oeoeoeoeoeoeoeaqaqoqqaqaae ee 0S 5 aera 


Tron-Ore Production of Pig-Iron Production 
Shipments -| Production of 
Year from Nova of Ferro- |Steel Ingots 
| Canadian Siesta Ontario Canada Alloys and 
Mines Castings 


short tons'| short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons 


TOLL ace aie 5 Die aaniats aR aries 414, 603 441,741 867,358 | 1,309,099 149,394 2, 253, 769 
OCI UR Ser Riese oat ae wea 516,037 421, 296 1,106, 757 1,528,053 204, 354 2: 712,151 
Mae eer ane Rioieies cae eae: eat 545,119 467,951 1,507,063 1,975,014 209,017 2,109, 851 
AAS ea een oe ra oars Sense ae ose 641, 294 345, 722 1,412,547 1,758, 269 197,094 3,004. 124 
Hei Pus cts cuoiciehoxe: Sarees Set eae s 553, 252 395, 802 1, 456, 826 1, 852, 628 182,428 3,024, 410 
MOA DUE pay foteghe ais, Sis eseihistav ae 3" 1,135,444 374,302 | 1,403,647 | 1,777,949 178,214 2,877,927 
DOGG SRE Re Lette iets te cia Serer e.. 1,549,523 317,180 |. 1,089,072 1,406, 252 137, 822 2,327, 283 
ROA TS ont enie atils Nad Gerste Se kcce wis: 1,919,366 354, 789 1, 606, 787 1,962, 8481 227, 123 2,945, 952 
Tye Pn i aa a ee ea 1,337, 244 438,430 1,682,309 | 2,125,739 232, 734 3,200, 480 
ROADS cee Mprltanre arated ioe oe 3,633,5352] - 472,885 1,681, 467 2,154,352 211, 603 3, 186, 930 
Oe te Sek ae a gS at i aa SP a ie ace Lae Ne cal aA a 

1 Includes production of 1,272 tons in British Columbia. 2 Includes Newfoundland shipments, 


amounting to 1,657,600 tons. 


Lead.—About 80 p.c. of Canada’s lead now comes from the Sullivan mine at 
Kimberley, B.C. Recoveries of lead from this property in 1949 were considerably 
less than in 1948 so, despite the addition of the large production from Newfoundland 
together with increases at other lead-producing.properties, the output for all Canada 
dropped 6 p.c. to 160,000 tons, including about 145,000 tons in the form of lead 
bullion and 15,000 tons of recoverable lead in concentrates for export. The decline 
in total production in British Columbia was from 160,000 tons in 1948 to 132,700 
tons. 


In Quebec, the output increased to almost 6,000 tons in 1949 from 4,760 tons in 
1948. Since there is no lead smelter in Eastern Canada the concentrates from this 
Province were exported for treatment chiefly to the United States and Belgium. 
The Newfoundland production of 19,000 tons in the form of concentrates also 
went mainly to the United States and Belgium. 


The total value of lead production in 1949 was 16 p.c. lower than in 1948 but 
higher than in any other year. 
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Output of refined lead, all produced in British Columbia, totalled 146,000 tons 
compared with 160,000 tons in 1948. Consumption of new refined lead in Canada 
amounted to approximately 54,000 tons, of which about 45 p.c. went into white 
metal alloys such as solders, babbitts, ete., 15 p.c. into storage batteries, 15 p.c. 
into paints, and 25 p.c. into cable covering, collapsible tubes and other such products. 
Exports of refined lead in 1949 totalled 113,500 tons valued at $36,725,000. Exports 
of lead in concentrates amounted to 19,890 tons worth $4,741,000. 


11.—Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, 1940-49 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found’at p. 367 of the 1929 Year Book; for 
1911-28 at p. 341 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-39 at p. 333 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
Ib. $ lb. $ 
1940) see eee 471, 850, 256 15,863,605 || 1945....... bce oe ies: 346,994,472 17,349, 723 
LOA Tc settee eter 460, 167,005 155410). SL ON ol 94 Gc. nee 353, 973.776 23, 893, 230 
NO 4D Lomrbars iba horse 512, 142, 562 17,218, 283 LOA (ots crecitcnenne: 323,336, 687 44, 200, 124 
1943 o.oo merce 444,060, 769 16,670,041 DOA B sacie Sore Rte oa yeeetas 334, 501,917 60,344, 146 


1944 esc mame aire ae 304, 582, 198 13, 2005199 i 10400 oo. cta carro 6G 319,549, 865! 50, 488, 879! 


1 Includes Newfoundland production amounting to 37, 216,398 lb. valued at $5,880,191. 


Nickel.—About 90 p.c. of the world’s nickel comes from the Sudbury area in 
northern Ontario. There are two large operators in this district, the International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, which has a smelter at Copper Cliff and a 
nickel refinery at Port Colborne, Ont., and the Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Limited, 
which operates a smelter at the mine site but: exports the matte to Norway for 
refining. Some nickel was recovered in the form of oxides and salts from Cobalt 
ores treated at the Deloro smelter of the Deloro Smelting and Refining Company. 


Output of recoverable nickel in all forms amounted to 129,000 tons in 1949 
compared with 132,000 tons in 1948. The record output was in 1943 at 144,000 
tons. The value placed on the 1949 output was $99,200,000. 


Consumption of refined nickel by Canadian users was only about 1,750 tons 
in 1949, while exports totalled 69,088 tons. Exports of nickel in matte and oxide 
aggregated 58,054 tons. 


12.— Quantities and Values of Nickel Produced, 1940-49 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1889-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 368 of the 1929 Year Book; for 
1911-28 at p. 342 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-39 at p. 333 of the 1946 edition. 


—____~ 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
lb $ lb. $ 
19403. Aaattet core 245,557, 871 5958225090 1045) 045 eke sokiemiee 245, 130, 983 61, 982, 133 
OAT So Mea are hey ee 282, 258, 235 68, 656, 795 1946: pe eer arene 192, 124, 537 45,385, 155 
042s =e fare einen sles 285, 211, 803 69,998,427 194 Titres chiteeniet. oe 237, 251,496 70, 650, 764 
Ce ase poetic AeoTES Ob 288,018,615 71, 675,322 194 Sere See ees 263,479, 163 86, 904, 235 


1944 oOarae ea cnhaeer 274,598, 629 695204162. - 1940. Creer sircrans-c ie ..| 257,379, 216 99,173, 289 
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Metals of the Platinum Group.—This group of metals includes palladium, 
rhodium, ruthenium, osmium and iridium, with platinum and iridium as the most 
important. ‘These metals occur in the nickel-copper ore of the Sudbury district 
and are recovered in the tank residues from the nickel refinery at Port Colborne, 
Ont. The crude residues are sent to the refinery at Acton, England, for refining- 
The great increase in the output of nickel-copper ores has made Canada the leading 
producer of platinum since 1934, when it displaced Russia. The industrial uses 
of the platinum metals have expanded considerably in recent years, particularly 
in electrical and chemical equipment, jewellery and in medical and dental appli- 
ances. Canada produced 336,000 fine oz. of platinum metals for a total value of 
$19,893,000, in 1949. 


13.—Quantities and Values of Platinum and Palladium Produced, 1940-49 


Norz.—Records of the platinum production in Canada go back to 1887 but, prior to 1921, the amounts 
were comparatively small and the basis of calculation was not comparable with that now used. Figures 
for the years 1921-39 will be found at p. 340 of the 1940 Year Book, 


Year Platinum Palladium! Year |« Platinum Palladium! 
oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
1940, 108,486 | 4,240,362 | 91,522 | 3,520,746 || 19452... .| 208,234 | 8,017,010 | 458,674 | 18,671,074 
OA oe. 124,317 | 4,750,153 | 97,432 | 3,396,304 || 1946....| 121,771 | 7,672,791 | 117,566 | 5,162,801 
1942 os le 285,228 |10,898,561 | 222,573 | 8,279,221 || 1947....] 94,570 5,582,467 | 110,332 4,387,740 
P43) 052) 3 219,713 | 8,458,951 | 126,004 | 5,233,068 |} 1948". ..] 121,404 10, 622,850 | 148,343 6, 295, 132 
1944:.... 157,523 | 6,064,635 42,929 | 1,960,085 || 1949....} 153,784 |11, 603,002 | 182,233 8,289,915 


——— 5 


1 Includes also rhodium, ruthenium, osmium and iridium, 2 The 1945 figures include an accu- 
mulated revision of previous years. 


Silver.—Silver, a by-product of most gold and base-metal mines, increased 
5 p.c. in quantity in 1949 to 17,641,000 fine oz., including silver bullion and silver 
contained in concentrates exported. Production of fine silver was about 14,300,000 
fine oz. in 1949 and the consumption by Canadian users, other than for coinage, 
was 6,500,000 fine oz. 


Silver mining is not a distinct industry in Canada as the silver-bearing minerals 
occur in association with other metals of economic value. Most of the metal is 
obtained from the treatment of base-metal ores although substantial amounts are 
recovered from gold-quartz ores and from alluvial gold deposits. In 1949, approxi- 
mately 48 p.c. of Canada’s silver came from British Columbia, 18 p.c. from Quebec, 
14 p.c. from Ontario, nearly 10 p.c. from Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 
and about 9 p.c. from Saskatchewan. 


14.— Quantities and Values of Silver Produced, 1940-49 


, Nore.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 361 of the 1933 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 344 of the 1939 edition; for 1929-39 at p. 334 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
IE SIPS legs a 23, 833, 752 OFTUG HATZ BatLO45 aden petra cece 12,942,906 6, 083, 166 
TIEN big og tea 2 Be aaa 21,754,408 8,323,454 O46 os oe Ores week. 12,544,100 10, 493, 139 
TAY UA Sa eae phos Cae 20,695,101 8, 726, 296 TO47 sR hea tate 12,504,018 9,002, 893 
EES yp SOOO Ort te eee Rar ba 17,344, 569 7,849,111 TOES oh HON eae atk, 16, 109, 982. 12,082,487 
1944, sete tere e ew eeees 13, 627, 109 5, 859, 656 1949 see re teal 17, 641, 493 13,098, 808 


er ere ee 


63207—33 
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15.—Quantities of Silver Produced, by Provinces, 1940-49 


Norz.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 271 of the 1916-17 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 345 of the 1939 edition; for 1929-39 at p. 334 of the 1946 edition. The relatively small 
quantities of silver produced in Alberta are not shown in this table. 


Average North- 
price per 3 iste Sore 
Year | oz. fine ae Quebee | Ontario | Manitoba Peele eetheea: Yukon MN 
(Canadian] “ tories 
funds) 

cts. oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine 
1940.... 38-25 725| 1,340,450) 5,563,101) 1,033,512] 1,691,540/11, 885,556) 2,259,343 59,505 
LOGE e. 38-26 673] 1,657,082) 4,977,476 966,105) 2,047, 164]11, 233,788 856, 772 15,327 
19425 42-17 446) 1,655,042) 4,452,787 821,824) 2,664, 132/10, 596, 204 482,133 22,531 
1943.... 45-84 144} 2,212,115} 2,671,320 587,279| 2,812,624] 8,995,488 52,348 13, 250 
1944.... 43-00 188} 2,500,681) 3,148,275 569,873) 1,735,773) 5,631,572 32,066 13,677 
1945.... 47-00 112} 2,149,570) 3,185,369} 533,883) 1,426,457] 5,620,323 25,158 2,033 
1946.... 83-65 146] 1,916,453] 2,485,215 528,017) 1,498,496] 6,078,419 31, 230 (yea bt 
1947.... 72-00 97) 2,134,189] 2,342,032 424,365) 1,282,546] 5,903,367 872,051 45,355 
1948°... 75-00 8| 2,376,754} 3,210,107 737,298} 1,323,900] 6,717,908) 1, 718.618 25,382 
19491... 74-25 3| 3,250,578} 2,562,859] 554,266) 1,482,009 70,505 


7,573,506] 1,562,730 
1 Newfoundland production in 1949 amounted to 585,966 oz. fine, and Alberta 11 oz. fine. 


Zinc.—Zinc production was stepped up considerably in 1949 when recoveries 
of the metal in all forms were recorded at 283,000 tons compared with 234,000 tons 
in the previous year. The 1949 output was exceeded only on two previous occasions, 
in 1942 at 290,000 tons and in 1948 at 305,000 tons. The value of zine production 
in 1949 at $76,372,000 was the highest on record. 


The entry of three new mines raised Quebec’s output to 64,000 tons as against 
48,000 tons in 1948. With the addition of Newfoundland’s production of 32,000 
tons, the total recoverable zinc in ores from mines in Eastern Canada totalled 
96,000 tons for 1949. 


In Manitoba and Saskatchewan the output of zinc was maintained at about 
the 1948 level of 49,000 tons. In British Columbia production advanced to 144,000 


tons from 135,000 tons in 1948, and in Yukon the zine recoverable amounted to 
424 tons. 


Production of refined zinc in 1949 was close to 203,000 tons, of which about 
22 p.c. or 45,000 tons was sold to Canadian users. Exports of refined zine in 1949 
amounted to 168,307 tons, of which 108,068 tons went to the United States and 
52,692 tons to the United Kingdom. In the same period shipments of zine con- 
centrates to all countries totalled 106,688 tons, including 59,298 tons to the United 
States, 23,069 tons to Belgium and 15,445 tons to the United Kingdom. 


16.— Quantities and Values of Zinc Produced, 1940-49 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1911-28 are given at p. 347 of the 1939 Year Book; for 1929-39 at p. 335 
of the 1946 edition. 


; Average Average 

Year Quantity! Value Price Year Quantity! Value Price 

per lb. per Ib 

lb. $ cts. lb. $ cts. 
1940 ae 424 028, 862 14, 463, 624 3-411 1945 Sas 517, 213, 604 33,308, 556 6-440 
1 OA Nee oe 512,381, 636 17,477,337 3°411 1946...... 470, 620,360 86, 755, 450 7-810 
1942...... 580, 257,373 19,792,579 3°411 LAS I re oe, 415,725, 826 46, 686,010 11-230 
1943): oe 610, 754,354 24,430,174 4-000 1948 aso 468,327,036 65, 237,956 13-930 
1944...... 550, 823 , 353 23,685, 405 4-300 19492,.... 576,524,097 76,372,147 13-247 


1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zine produced in Canada. 


; ¢ 2 Includes New- 
foundland production amounting to 64,375,235 Ib. valued at $8,527,787. 
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Subsection 4.—Production and Consumption of Fuels 


515 


Information on the coal reserves of Canada is given at pp. 516-518 of the 1950 
Year Book. 


Coal Production.—In 1949 more coal was produced by Canadian mines than 
in any other year, the total of 19,120,000 tons being nearly 4 p.c. above that for 
1948. Substantial increases were reported for each of the Western Provinces but 
output in Nova Scotia was down slightly. 


17.— Coal Production, by Provinces, 1940-49 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1874-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 419 of the 1911 Year Book; for the 
years 1911-28 at p. 348 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-39 at p. 347 of the 1946 edition. 


Year ate Bane sees. ae Alberta Coe Yukon ee 
wick bia Quantity Value 

short short short short short short short short 5 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1940. 7,848,921} 547,064) 1,697] 1,097,517} 6,203,839) 1,867,846, — 17,566,884] 54,675,844 
1941.. 7,387,762} 523,344) 1,246] 1,322,763) 6,969,962) 2,020,844, — 18,225,921] 58,059,630 
1942. 7,204,852} 435,203} 1,265} 1,301,116] 7,754,053) 2,168,541; — 18,865,030} 62,897,581 
1943. 6,103,085} 372,873 999} 1,665,972) 7,676,726] 2,039,402} — 17,859,057} 62,877,549 
1944.. 5,745,671) 345,123) — 1,372,766] 7,428,708] 2,134,231) — 17,026,499] 70,433,169 
1945.. 5,112,615) 361,184) — 1,532,995] 7,800,151] 1,699,768) — 16,506,713] 67,588,402 
1946.. 5,452,868] 370,655} — 1,523,489] 8,826,311) 1,638,424; — 17,811,747} 75,820,159 
1947. 4,118,196] 345,194) — 1,571,147] 8,070,430) 1,763,899} — 15,868,866] 77,474,954 
1948. 6.430,991) 522,136} — 1,589,172] 8,123,255) 1,780,334)  38,801)) 18,449,689] 106,684,008 
1949. 6,181,779} 540,806) — 1,870,487} 8,616,855) 1,906,963) 3,156 19,120,046} 110,915,121 


Coal Consumption.—The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the years 
1939-49 are shown in Table 20 and detailed figures of coal made available for 
consumption in 1949 are given in Table 21; the difference between the totals of 
the two tables in the same year is accounted for by the fact that coal received may 
be held in bond at Canadian ports and not ‘‘cleared for consumption” until required, 
while coal received in previous years may be taken out of bond (cleared for con- 
sumption) in a later year. Normally, the coal made available for consumption is 
greater than the apparent domestic consumption, since coal is landed at Canadian 
ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken out 
of bond but, while remaining in bond at the port, it is available for domestic — 
consumption if required. 


Because of strikes at coal mines in the United States, and possibly also because 
of the effort to conserve holdings of U.S. dollars and to further conversions to the 
use of oil, the imports of coal into Canada dropped by about one-third in 1949. 
The amount landed in this country in 1949 was 20,000,000 tons compared with. 
31,000,000 tons in 1948. 


63207-—-335 
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18.—_Imports! of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal, 1940-49 


Nors.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. 
will be found at p. 420 of the 1911 Year Book; for the 
1929-39 at p. 348 of the 1946 edition. 


Figures for the years 1868-1910, inclusive, 
years 1911-28 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition; and for 


Year Anthracite Bituminous? Lignite Totals? 
ts short § short $ short § short $ 
tons tons tons tons 

1940 3,944,255 | 23,123,417 | 13,479,986 | 26,499,046 | 2,493 7,669 || 17,426, 734 | 49,630,132 
OO ee 3,853,010 | 24,026,095 | 16,534,449 | 37,558,900 934 | 3,046 || 20,388,393 | 61,588,041 
1942 30s: 4,911,625 | 31,506,629 | 20,025,483 | 50,343,442 239 1,148 |} 24,937,347 | 81,851,219 
1943 eee 4,480,285 | 30,918,555 | 23,628,300 | 70,325,413 337 1,487 |) 28,108,922 |101, 245,455 
VO44 ces 4,452,991 | 33,417,990 | 24,270,692 | 79,718,988 171 1,038 || 28, 723.854 |113, 138,016 
Oe bio cc 3,412,739 | 27,568,369 | 21,648,350 | 74,861,376 467 | 2,229 || 25,061,556 3/102, 431, 9743 
1946 4,631,387 | 41,987,460 | 21,475,040 | 78,366,184 172 776 || 26,106,599 #|120, 354, 4203 
1947 eee 4,281,682 | 41,012,759 | 24,610,045 | 97,935,771 203 1,255 || 28,891,930 |138,949, 7853 
1948 yee 5, 244, 837 | 56,380,098 | 25,614,443 |129,929,580 | 14,632 | 78,073 || 30,873,912 |186,387, 7513 
1940e 3,945,135 | 45,656,328 | 18,283,528 | 95,403,106 | 16,547 | 89,629 || 22,195,210 |141, 149, 0633 


1 Entered for consumption. 2 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 3 Canada 
also imported 142,435 short tons of briquettes of coal or coke valued at $1,114,617 in 1945, 182,231 short tons 
valued at $1,449,221 in 1946, 245,678 short tons valued at $2,233,654 in 1947, 308,753 short tons valued at 
$3,204,839 in 1948 and 186,971 short tons valued at $2,185,707 in 1949. 


19.—Exports of Coal Produced in Canada, 1940-49 


; Nore.—Figures for the years 1868-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 421 of the 1911 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-39 at p. 348 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
short tons $ short tons $ 
NOGA sor recta creo arere motores 504, 898 WOOL OO leiel G4 ome tetera eee 840, 708 5,303, 543 
Oe, RM ances eh cee eRe tas 531,449 25090026081 9468 cee rece cree ae ee 862,489 5, 946, 224 
OSD RESP Nace idee sks eee eile: os 815,585 4 21 SrOtOrll TL G47a weet, cee oe a ees 714, 549 5,440, 788 
GAS ee CON eR Se he) 111 ORL 5 A2Z8eSO2u el G4. eer. tnt .decetce eee TESA 85 PAO 11,555,985 
oY ae Aree Dene ere 1,010,240 DOE, OO UL O4 Ongar a eee Cee ames 432,043 3,563, 892 


20.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, by Quantities and 


Percentages, 1940-49 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 354 of the 1921 Year Book; for the 
years 1911-28 at p. 350 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-39 at p. 349 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Canadian Coal! 
short 
tons ee 
1940s sraeeictiey:s 16, 666, 234 49-5 
1 pence atanlh is W227 151 46-2 
DEOL: et baie nie Ll OAS 7A 42-0 
1 Ue ee gear a 16,321,006 387-1 
944 ese is 15, 660, 808 35: 
Te beet sclcre oer 15, 227,819 38-3 
2 ey a ee eae 16,502,508 39-0 
OA (2 eae ees 14, 673, 967 34-0 
AG49 3 ier eee 16,928,028 36-0 
G4 OR ie cece 18, 104, 626 45-3 


short 


Imported Coal ‘‘Entered for Consumption’ 


From 
URSTA: 


tons 


15,509,779 
19,332,479 
24,140, 841 
27,303,776 
27,948,008 


24,505, 241 
25,639, 541 
28,410, 149 
30, 295, 841 
21,501, 583 


From 
United 


Kingdom 


short 
tons 


1,514, 458 
693, 902 
388, 948 
391,475 
218,511 


28,388 
101,580 
52,777 
162,550 
331,457 


Total? 


short 
tons 


17,036,090 
20,026, 082 
24,529,361 
27,695,098 
28, 166, 201 


24,521,528 
25,740, 704 
28, 462, 242 
30,454,917 
21, 833, 057 


, 


Grand 

Total 

short 
Pe tons 
50-5 |} 33,702,324 
53°8 “Il 37, 2535233 
58:0 |} 42,255, 122 
62-9 44,016, 104 
64-3 43, 827,009 
61-7 || 39,749,347 
61-0 42,243, 212 
66-0 || 43,136,209 
64:0 |} 47,382,945 
54-7 || 39,937, 683 


Per 
Capita? 


short 
tons 


2-961 
3-237 
3-626 
3-727 
3-650 


3-279 
3-432 
3-428 
3-678 
2-947 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 


other than the United Kingdom and the United States. 


2 Includes small tonnages from countries 


Deductions have been made from this column to 


take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 
’ Figures based on estimates of population given at p. 121. 
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21.—Coal Output, Exports, Imports and Coal made available for Consumption 
in Canada, 1949 


Norre.—For details by provinces, see the Annual Report, ‘‘Coal Statistics for Canada’’. 


Canadian Coal Coal Made 

Grade of Coal an sar ree Available for 

Output Exported pi Consumption 
short tons short tons short tons short tons 
PBAGOTACLC Lon tee 2. weiss LBA GA ncerenn tae — — 4,080, 147 4,080, 147 
Bituminous SOKO Ole CAA es eI EP Cee ree 14,126, 666 425,004 15, 964,472 29, 666, 134 
Per MULULOINOUS. 7.25. rv eels mess Sees Sse 3, 122, 893 — — 3,122, 893 
TSF aVES Beg oe oe ee te ene Seen ee rer oe Oe a 1,870,487 7,039 2 1, 863, 448 
TB OUAISE estars la lecie ee haa ae ee 19,120, 046 432,043 20,044,619 38, 732, 622 

1 Coal reaching Canadian ports whether or not it is cleared from customs. 2 Lignite coal included 


with bituminous. 


Petroleum Production.—Alberta accounted for 94 p.c. of Canada’s produc- 
tion of crude petroleum in 1949. Even though operations were restricted pending 
outlets to eastern markets, Alberta’s wells yielded almost twice as much crude as 
in 1948—Ontario’s output increased in. 1949 over, 1948 by about 50 p.c. The 
increase in volume for Canada as a whole was about 73 p.c. 


22. Quantities and Values of Crude Petroleum Produced, by Provinces, 1942-49 
Nore.—ligures for the years 1936-41 will be found at p. 476 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


New : Saskat- | Northwest 
Year Brunswick | Ontario | Alberta | chewan Territories Canada 
QUANTITIES 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
Oe Di rcoun are ateleia a 28,089 143 , 845 10,117,073 —_ 75, 789 10,364, 796 
1 GEV pasa ees Goh ae 24,530 132,492 9,601,530 —_ 293,750 10, 052,302 
1) Gee a eer 23,296 125,067 8,727,366 — 1, 223,675 10,099, 404 
NOS De tte crierctee 30,140 113,325 7,979, 786 14,374 345,171 8,482,796 
MOA Ge ae Ats hc aor 28,584 123 , 082 7,137,921 118, 686 177, 282 7, 585, 555 
1 (epee i ne A 23,129 131,295 6,770,477 540,117 227,474 7,692,492 
1S RD ce te ee ete GA SH 176,989 10, 888,592 849, 166 350, 541 12,286,660 
GAG oF ans laeoncsteese 19,544 260,670 20,087,418 782,188 155, 528 21,305,348 
VALUES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

14D PF mcictiexaoe bes 39,467 306, 242 15,514, 665 — 108,477 15,968, 851 
G4 Se reer Sct 34,342 311,356 15,724,518 —_— 400, 201 16,470,417 
1S a Re oe 32, 832 296,420 14,468,061 — 632, 587 15, 429, 900 
ihe} Ed cee geo hare 42,413 268,478 13,169, 692 15,362 136,303 13, 632,248 
NOZGi Jule woee tae 40,018 291,719 14,347, 933 135,990 173,392 14, 989,052 
iY Vheas Beton od 32,381 350,000 18,078, 907 614, 156 500, 238 19,575, 682 
TOA eee asks a 29,920 608, 109 Be Pails TDL 976,541 676,574 37,418, 895 
1G 4 Oi Es fees a 27,362 901, 143 58,999, 936 836, 941 353, 108 61,118,490 


1 These figures are compiled on a somewhat different basis from the figure of the Alberta Government 
given on p. 519. 


Alberta Oil Fields.*—The 1949 petroleum output from Alberta fields reached 
the record level of 20,087,418 bbl. which is 9,198,826 bbl. or 84 p.c. more than in 
the preceding year and 94 p.c. of Canadian production. Value of the 1949 output 
was $58,999,936 in terms of revenue to the primary producers—an increase of more 
than 60 p.c. In other words, 1949 production alone was very nearly equal to the 


* Summarized from the Alberta Oil Review, 1949, by S. C. Ballantine, Supervisor of Technical Pub- 
lications, Government of Alberta. Figures in this review are compiled on a basis different from that 
used in the compilation of Table 22. 
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whole Alberta production since its beginning in 1914 until the beginning of the 
Second World War. This increase was achieved despite increasingly drastic 
“market allowables” imposed by refineries established in the Prairie Provinces so 
that deliveries should not exceed the refining capacity of some 60,000 to 65,000 bbl. 
daily. The interprovincial pipe line (see p. 519) is calculated to overcome this 
obstacle. 


The Leduc field continues to be the most prolific of the Alberta fields. Yielding 
372,427 bbl. in its first year (1947) its production for 1949 amounted to 9,688,784 bbl. 
At the end of 1949 there were 351 wells in the field giving a daily average of 25,454 
bbl. as compared with 172 wells averaging 21,326 bbl. at the end of 1948. The 
apparent falling-off in daily average production per well is explained by ae 
through market allowables. 


To the northwest of the Leduc field is the Golden Spike No. 1 well with its 
amazing thickness of 545 ft. of pay sand and the still more amazing No. 5 brought in 
late in January, 1950—a two-zone producer with 560 ft. thickness. All the hopes 
that were based upon initial production from Golden Spike No. 1 have not been 
realized but this and like successes open up new prospects to the west of the main 
Leduc field whose potential is rated at some 215,000,000 bbl. 


; The Redwater field with reserves estimated at 500,000,000 bbl. may yet be a 

formidable contender for first place. In the first statistical period recorded (October- 
December, 1948) Redwater produced 36,875 bbl. Its output in the same period 
a year later was 1,678,010 bbl. and 4,793,491 bbl. for the complete year. 


Although during 1949 the venerable Turner Valley field’s output continued the 
shrinkage which set in after 1942, it was, nevertheless, third among Alberta’s 
producing fields. The 1949 output was 4,304,063 bbl. bringing its cumulative total 
in 35 years to 102,155,970 bbl. It has been estimated that the Turner Valley 
production from 1949 to 1960 inclusive will be about 31,042 ,000 bbl. with several 
millions more for the decade 1960-70. 


In October, 1949, discovery of the Normandville well at 6,700 ft. gave rise to 
new promise of petroleum in the Peace River country, some 210 miles northwest of 
Edmonton. The well produced 971 bbl. in its first half-month from a 25 ft. thick 
Devonian limestone, and by the end of the year the Alberta Government had granted 
oil and gas rights to the extent of some 20,000,000 acres in the Peace River as far 
north as Hay River. 


At the end of 1949 there were 1,219 listed wells in Alberta producing a daily 
average of 54,606 bbl., compared with 717 wells at the end of 1948, averaging 37,785 
bbl. of crude oil daily. The effect of market allowables is reflected in these figures 
when it is noted that the increase in the number of wells was 72 p.c. while the increase 
in the quantity of crude delivered was only about 20 p.c. In mid-December it was 
estimated that with restrictions removed, Alberta fields could produce (at that 
time) 125,000 bbl. daily. The daily average was then approximately 57,500 bbl. 
from 1,060 wells. At mid-May, 1950, production was approximately the same from 
1,455 wells, a situation that emphasized the need for the construction of the inter- 
provincial pipe line. 


During 1949 exploration and development continued at ever-accelerating pace. 
Of 104 geophysical units in the Prairie Provinces at the end of the year, 85 units 
were in Alberta, 17 were in Saskatchewan and 2 in Manitoba. Before discovery of — 
the Leduc field early in 1947 there were only 15 such parties in Alberta. 
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23.—Production of Alberta Oil Fields, 1948 and 1949 


Nore.—Figures for total production of petroleum for 1922-46 are given at p. 473 of the 1947 Year Book, 
and production in the different fields for 1947 at p. 477 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Field 1948 1949 Field 1948 1949 

bbl bbl bbl bbl 
MOOUUG es oS ess Pata coh ae tre A Chiao dlalen UR OSSe(S4e\| GE TINCCSS) va th oc cimactaw see 186,393" 121, 227 
WROC WALCT H; dla cr kes os ORs 36,8751] 4,793,491 || Vermilion................ LUDac a a 86, 933 
furner-Valley....5.. ..-.| 4,900,739 | 4,304,063 | Wainwright.............. 175181 16,086 
Lloydminster (Alberta side) 648,055 716,941 || Miscellaneous............ 33,5384" 228, 467 

BRR DOL. ne acta aise. oes 201,527 150, 746 ee 
SONTAG Rt-tes hae aresnca te 179, 627 139, 728 Motals.oig. Save 10,973,583 | 20,246,466 
1 Three months. 


The Edmonton-Superior Pipe Line.*—Starting at Edmonton, Alta., the pipe line 
to Superior, Wis., U.S.A., will have a length of 1,150 miles. From the Edmonton 
terminal the crude flows to Regina, Sask., through a 20-inch pipe line, boosted on 
the second half of its 450 mile journey by a pumping station at Ermine, Sask. Hast 
of Regina other intermediate stations en route to.Lakehead are to be at Cromer and 
Gretna, Man., and at Clearbrook, Minn., U.S.A. 


It was the discovery of the Leduc field in February, 1947, and a rapid sequence 
of events which followed that precipitated the planning of this pipe line, for it was 
immediately apparent that all estimated reserves of Alberta petroleum would have 
to be drastically reviewed. These reserves, at the time of the Leduc discovery, 
were estimated at 35,000,000 bbl. At the end of 1947 the estimate was 150,000,000 
bbl., in 1948, 400,000,000 bbl., and in 1949, 830,000,000 bbl. 


The line is planned for an initial capacity of 95,000 bbl. per day for the Edmon- 
ton-Regina section and 70,000 bbl. per day for the Regina-Superior section. Addi- 
tional pumping stations are capable of boosting this to 150,000 bbl. per day on the 
Edmonton-Regina section and 103,000 bbl. on the Regina-Superior, the reduced 
capacity east of Regina anticipating quantities drawn off there and at possible 
future refinery sites. 


Establishing the easterly terminal at Superior, Wis., does not constitute 
‘export’ of oil to the United States. Superior is simply lakehead for the shipment by 
tankers of Alberta oil to the refineries at Sarnia, Ont., and thence the refined product 
to the Ontario markets. During the season of closed navigation stock-piling of 
crude is provided for at Superior in storaged capacity of some 1,500,000 bbl. 


The Tar Sands and Bituminous Developments.t—Bituminous sand studies were 
continued in 1949 at and around the Alberta Government’s separation plant at 
Bitumount, the construction of which was not sufficiently complete for trial operation 
until late in 1948. ; 


Plant operation revealed the following important facts: the bituminous sand 
put through during the season contained about 12 p.c. oil by weight. Lower beds 
contain a higher percentage of oil, but there is no evidence that the feed to the 
plant will exceed a content of 15 p.c. of oil; primary recovery of wet crude was 
90 p.c. containing as little as 4-5 p.c. of mineral to 10 p.c. and more under varying 
conditions; water content of the crude varied between 25 p.c. and 40 p.c.; the dehy- 
dration unit removed the water and reduced the mineral content to less than 3 p.c. 


* Summarized from an address by T. S. Johnston, Vice-President of Interprovincial Pipeline Company, 
Limited, before the Association of Professional Engineers and the Winnipeg branch, Engineering Institute 
of Canada, Dec. 15, 1949. 

+ Condensed from the Annual Report (1949) of the Research Council of Alberta. 
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Operations to determine the percentage of voids and percentage saturation 
with oil and water in about 20 ft. of beds gave the following results: specific gravity 
of the bituminous sand varied between 2-03 and 2-08 ; a cubic yard of sand in place 
at the quarry weighs about 3,450 Ib.; total voids vary between 33 p.c. and 35-5 p.e. 
of the volume of undisturbed sand; total saturation of the voids of undisturbed 
sand with oil and water varies between 86-5 p.c. and 91-5 p.c.; percentage water 
saturation varies between 72 p.c. and 86 p.c.; only a few analyses have shown a 
larger oil content than 15-5 p.c. 


The amount of oil that can be present is determined by the void space. Bitu- 
mount sand appeared richer than sand from the Abasand quarry near McMurray, 
yet analyses of Abasand samples generally showed oil contents greater than 16 D:€i 
The sand grains in the Abasand sand are finer than those at Bitumount.and the 
void spaces are about 40 p.c. of the volume of sand. 


Natural Gas Production.—Alberta accounts for about 85 p.c. of Canada’s 
production of natural gas. It is estimated that the total for all provinces was 
60,000,000,000 cu. ft. in 1949, of which 51,000,000,000 cu. ft. was from Alberta’s 
wells. Ontario’s production amounted to 8,000,000,000 cu. ft. in 1949. 


24. 


Quantities and Values of Natural Gas Produced, by Provinces, 1940-49 


: Note.—For the years 1892-1919, see the Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, 1928, 
bade: for the years 1920-28 see p. 347 of the 1940 Canada Year Book; and for 1929-39, p. 350 of the 1946 
edition. 


DO ee ee 


Year New Brunswick Ontario Alberta Canada! 
M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ 
1940 ue 616,041 | 300,543 | 13,053,403 7,745,834 | 27,459,808 | 4,923,469 41,232,125 13,000, 593 
LOLS. 653,542 | 317,437 11, 828, 703 7,140,130 | 30,905,440 5,175,364 || 43,495,353 12,665,116 
1940 eee 619,380 | 299,688 10,476,770 6,809,901 | 34,482,585 6,146, 146 || 45,697,359 13,301, 655 
19437 ee 675,029 | 327,787 7,914, 408 6,543,913 | 35,569,078 6,241,815 || 44,276,216 13,159,418 
1944..... 702,464 | 341,636 | 7,082,508 4,694,097 | 37,161,570 | 6,339,817 45,067,158 | 11,422,541 
1945 eee 653,230 | 317,568 | 7,199,970 | 4, 837,586 | 40,393,061 7,095,910 || 48,411,585 | 12,309,564 
1946.....] 541,010 262,441 7,051,309 4,656,528 | 40,097,096 7,184,006 || 47,900,484 12,165,050 
VA etre 489,810 | 279,790 7,785,921 5,334,991 | 44,106,643 7, 745, 886 || 52,656,567 13, 429,558 
1948r,...| 420,352 287,446 8,590, 429 6,958,247 | 48,965,217 8,324, 087 || 58, 603, 269 15, 632,507 
1949,..... 375,035 | 146,864 | 8,024,213 | 8, 826,634 | 51,179,779 | 2,558,989 60,457,177 | 11,620,302 


1 Includes small amounts produced in Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories. 


Subsection 5.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals (Excluding Fuels) 


The most important minerals in this group are asbestos, gypsum, salt and 
sulphur, but it also includes numerous other items such as feldspar, graphite, iron 
oxide, magnesitic dolomite, mica, nepheline syenite, peat moss, silica brick, sodium 
sulphate, soapstone and tale. 


Asbestos.—The asbestos produced in Canada is practically all of the chrysotile 
variety and up to the present has come entirely from the serpentized rock in the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec. A new mine at Matheson, Ont., began production 
about the middle of 1950. The value of the annual production of asbestos has 
increased from less than $24,700 in 1880 to a peak of $42,231,475 in 1948 and 
$39,746,072 in 1949. Most of the mines were idle for several months of 1949 
because of labour disputes and shipments declined 20 p.c. 


The world’s largest market is in the United States and Canada’s proximity to 
this market is very advantageous to the asbestos industry in this country. 
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25.— Quantities and Values of Asbestos Produced, 1940-49 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1896-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 424 of the 1911 Year Book; for the 
years 1911-28 at p. 354 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-39 at p. 353 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
short tons $ short tons $ 
OANA) Seti cen. Matec Ne le’ dtena ee tat DSO, SUDO, GLO nSO0 {ln LOAD ie cite Scie les ae hiaeie 466, 897 22,805, 157 
MOU Serve cshe teh eke cece Ald 846" 421.5468; 840:|| 1946. 248 pe . ea ee 558, 181 25, 240, 562 
1 LB): Wisin Ses Soh ag et gi ae AT ASO AO GMO 2 GOaMeSO LL Od Cincreeen.. hecidldes ca ceneec 661, 821 33,005, 748 
Ee Se es oc oi Se Sci ae AGW 196 2d, LOG OUD al 1 O4 Sito ns atPeeen Naren) oc teceeee 716, 769 42,231,475 
Heanor ees tee ee ANOROGSNIE LO. COLO orn) Lod Omen nemeonie sso eee 574, 906 39, 746,072 


Gypsum.—The use of gypsum in the building trades has increased rapidly 
and Canada has extensive deposits of gypsum favourably situated for commercial 
developments. Gypsum is exported from Canada in crude form, mainly to the 
United States, for the manufacture of gypsum products. In 1949 the output of 
gypsum was 6 p.c. lower in quantity and about 2 p.c. lower in value. 


26.—Gypsum Produced, by Provinces, 1940-49 
Nortr.—Figures for the years 1926-39 are given at p. 321 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


New British 


ree Nova Scotia Brandwick Ontario | Manitoba Célambin Canada 
Quantity Value Quantity | Quantity | Quantity | Quantity || Quantity Value 
tons $ tons tons tons tons tons $ 
IO eae apes 1,278,204 | 1,302,347 52,218 7x rv 23,108 19,987 || 1,448,788 | 2,065, 933 
iY. bees 1,395,172 | 1,517,297 56,172 90,599 27,601 23,862 || 1,593,406 | 2,248,428 
Ty ee 394, 216 512, 762 36, 623 82,796 29,218 23,313 566,166 | 1,254, 182 
1O4B Neate 255, 736 368, 639 36, 263 92,448 37,989 24,412 446,848 | 1,381,468 
1944. ces 401, 284 489,932 42,040 90, 288 38,330 24, 222 596,164 | 1,511,978 
1945 32s. 634,960 790,273 46,755 92,174 42,275 23,617 839,781 | 1,783,290 
BU946 sont eat: 1,538,738 | 1,812,815 38, 839 122,524 63, 187 47,649 || 1,810,937 | 3,671,503 
1? Vee ee 2,137,704 | 2,303,275 65,939 155, 249 79,356 58,736 || 2,496,984 | 4, 734, 853 
19487, ..... 2,795,848 | 3,028, 646 61, 534 182,303 94,698 82,426 || 3,216,809 | 5,548, 245 
1949 51 Seek 2,555,795 | 2,766,005 80, 436 203 , 187 94,918 79,913 ' 3,014,249 | 5,423,690 


Salt.—Salt is obtained from brine wells in the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba 
and Alberta, but in Nova Scotia it is recovered by mining rock-salt and by evapora- 
tion from brine. Domestic production is sold principally to the dairy, meat-curing 
and -canning industries, to fisheries, to highways and transport departments, to 
agriculturists for use as a soil sweetener,-to chemical industries, and as table salt. 
About 50 p.c. of the salt production is used in making caustic soda, soda ash and 
related chemicals. In 1949, Ontario produced about 80 p.c. of the Canadian total. 


27.—_Salt Produced, by Provinces, 1940-49 
Norse.—Figures for the years 1926-39 are given at p. 354 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Year ae Ontario Manitoba Alberta Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
NRO RENE tos wit noes lo aes Bs 42,495 412,401 3,076 6, 742 464,714 2,823, 269 
1 bie od oa cnt ates ee ees es Se 54,007 477,170 13,051 16,617 560, 845 3,196, 165 
LOAD ree Settehs ot cies il eral xeroms 50,199 558, 407 22,706 22,360 653, 672 3, 844, 187 
US) Ne Se Selle les ice eae es ee 47,775 594, 889 Dieode 17,499 687, 686 4,379,378 
ATR peat B82 Cee ad 38, 809 603 , 806 27,267 25,335 695,217 4,074,021 
NAD eM enee  Wioe a Me a teale aoa 37, 825 578, 697 Dielos 29,421 673,076 4,054,720 
MOAG Fee ee ae Ue pat: 38,371 441,679 26,166 31,769 537,985 3,626, 165 
TASES sobs SN a Aaa a CaS ae 40,107 633, 766 24,974 29,698 728,545 4,436,930 
OAR REA Pee eect lemnot am fas 61,799 619,598 25,251 34,613 741, 261 4,836,028 
OMG Renin: Rye Ome. REC RY Sb 2) 86, 612 607, 206 18, 734 28,359 - 749,0151 5, 566, 725 1 


1 Totals for 1949 include 8,103 tons valued at $144,526 for Saskatchewan. 
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Sulphur.—Sulphur production statistics given in Table 28 represent the 
quantity and value of sulphur contained in iron pyrites shipped plus the quantity 
and value of sulphur reclaimed for acid manufacture, etc., from smelter fumes. 
Output by provinces was: Quebec 88,804 tons valued at $348,807; Ontario 12,630 
tons valued at $126,300; and British Columbia $160,437 tons valued at $1,564,277. 


Sulphur is used in Canada chiefly in the production of sulphite pulp, sulphuric 
acid and rayon. It is used also in the manufacture of explosives, rubber goods, 


insecticides and matches and in petroleum refining. 


28.— Quantities and Values of Sulphur Produced, 1940-49 


e Nore.—Figures for the years 1926-39 are given at p. 355 of the 1946 Year Book. 
Year Quantity Value Year Quantity 
tons $ tons 

1940 555 access Se ere-c ata 170;630;,|cels 2982018, 1945 sons: egies aia. sat oo 250,114 
LOA Lie shore ct se sheneleetotapere tette ovad 260, 023 OZ SOM LOS OE ctetoeierep teeta 234,771 
14D 2 in. < sis Seteine ee te, tae 303, 714 L, O94 TSO TS) alO4TRaki. scketcarme ice eles 221,781 
LOAS eines Seton is avers etait 2014 010 eal (D8 j4 20 All DOES anes eins celeron 229, 463 
1944) Ss Rake chee e: 2435 0888] els 2D0 sso || MOLI cheats aks pee tem wats eyes 261, 871 


Value 
$ 


1,881,321 
1,784, 666 
1,822, 867 
1,836,358 
2,039,384 


Subsection 6.—Production of Clay Products and Other Structural Materials 


Production of clay products and other structural materials is dependent upon 
the activity of the construction industry; output in 1949 reached a record value of 
$113,903,079. This group includes clay and clay products (brick, drain tile, sewer 
pipe, etc.), cement, lime, sand, gravel and stone. 


29.— Values of Clay Products and Other Structural Materials Produced, by 


Provinces, 1940-49 


Nortr.—Figures for the years 1926-39 are given at p. 355 of “the 1946 Year Book. 


Nova New 


Saskat- 


British 


Year|. scotia |Brunswick| Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba chewan | Alberta jc olumbial| Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

19401...] 1,855,771) - 936, 161/15, 001, 749]16, 636, 844] 2,600,304] 906,181] 2,971,550] 2, 795,3891143, 703,949 
19411. ..| 1,330,888] 1,145, 412)16, 631, 657/18, 652,999] 2,197,095} 631,732] 2,626,277] 3,416, 996/46, 633, 056 
19421. ..| 1,980,912] 1,305, 343]17, 723, 293)16, 557,804] 2,317, 933 707, 123} 2,836,160) 3,564, 405/46, 992,973 ~ 
TOA Reale 00 vaio 911, 121)15, 430, 999]15, 020,990) 2,288,339] 932,412] 2,661,834] 3,166, 768142,010, 254 
1944....} 1,081,805) 1,637, 409}14, 597, 540/15, 716,361] 2,546,722] 864,082) 3,044, 236] 3,496, 782\142, 984, 937 
1945....) 1,310,214) 1,489, 210/17, 051,353)17, 437,552] 3,212,917| 834,564] 3,305,941] 3,777, 922/48, 419, 673 
1946....) 1,671,504) 1,817, 401)22, 615, 910)24, 293,081] 4,235,389] 1,322,107] 4,765,108] 5,399, 721/166, 120, 221 

~ 1947....| 2,724,003} 2,397, 433)29, 236, 137/30, 447,055] 4,772,908] 1,632,625] 4,726,752] 8,639, 872/184,576, 785 
1948°....| 3,419,820) 2,456, 778/39, 415, 625/35, 208,061) 6,050,453} 1,426,836] 7,089, 427/10, 060, 24611105,127,246 
1949....| 3,445,872) 2,508, 033/38, 735, 128/40, 755,195) 5,791,820) 2,341,354] 6,963,395/11, 678, 79911113 903 0792 

1 Includes value of cement containers. 2 Includes $1,683,483 for Newfoundland production. 


Clay Products.—The sales value of clay products produced in Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan increased in 1949 as com- 
pared with 1948, but decreased in the other provinces. Common clays, suitable for 
the production of building: bricks and tile are found in all the provinces of Canada, 
although production is greatest in Ontario and Quebec. Stoneware clays are largely 
produced from the Eastend and Willows area in Saskatchewan and shipped to 
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Medicine Hat, Alta., where, utilizing the cheap gas fuel, they are manufactured 
into stoneware, sewer-pipe, pottery, tableware, etc. Stoneware clay also occurs 
in Nova Scotia some of which is used for pottery though it has not been developed 
extensively for ceramic use. Two large plants and a few small plants manufacture 
fireclay refractories from domestic clay in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Nova 
Scotia. Deposits of high-grade, plastic, white burning clays occur in northern 
Ontario and clay deposits yielding a high-grade of china clay have been found along 
the Fraser River in British Columbia but these have not been used on a commercial 
scale. Ball clays of high bond strength occur in the White Mud beds of southern. 
Saskatchewan but have not been developed to any extent. 


30.—Values (Total Sales) of Clay Products Produced, by Provinces, 1940-49 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1926-39 are given at p. 356 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Nova New Saskat- British 


Year Sti | Geinewick Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba etek A Alberta Cotnbin Canada 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1940.. 490, 548 171,745] 1,546,246] 2,508,540 102, 906 164, 828 838, 856 520, 883] 6,344, 547 
1941.. 529, 435 193,643] 1,944,358) 3,087,616 84, 817 224, 897 952,144 558,426! 7,575,336 
1942.. 618, 441 246,041] 1,741,297} 2,549,486 80, 890 271,325| 1,013,497 560, 746] 7,081, 723 
19438.. 478,571 216,446} 1,504,428) 2,453, 829 132,382 348, 725 978, 649 495,163] 6,608, 193 
1944.. 402, 694 207,051) 1,881,791] 2,347,396 197,383 330,907) 1,148,577 486, 626) 6,997,425 
1945.. 433,455| 232, 783) 2,534,630) 3,107,189 269, 917 271,288] 1,401,875 661,955}| 8,913,092 
1946.. 671, 466 336,971] 3,457,168) 4,288,780 372,920 411,446} 1; 808,971 859, 645}12, 207, 367 
1947.. 752, 126 381,184} 4,257,423) 5,289,528 392,518 495,016] 1,771,250) 1,147, 144/14, 486, 189 
1948r. 1,031, 685 434,772) 5,123,908) 6,563,754 517,181 509,593} 2,055,738] 1,392, 417/17, 629,048 
1949....] 1,058, 845 515,767| 5,580,421) 7,435, 439 514, 705 545,588! 1,603, 199 


707 , 295)|17,981,709! 


1 Includes Newfoundland production valued at $25,450. 


Cement.—The production of cement has more than doubled in quantity and 
almost trebled in value since 1940. The largest production is in Quebec and 
Ontario although there are active plants in Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. 
The imports of cement have also been relatively high during the past three years. 


31. Quantities and Values of Production (Sales), Imports and Exports and 
Apparent Consumption of Portland Cement, 1940-49 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1910-28 are given at p. 356 of the 1939 Year Book; and for 1929-89 at p. 356 


of the 1946 edition. 


Apparent Consumption 


Production! Imports Exports 
Year |——— —~ — 
Quantity Value Quantity] Value | Quantity] Value Quantity 
bbl.2 $ bbl.? $ bbl.2 $ bbl.2 

LOZO Se eres 7,559,648 | 11,775,345 13,213 69, 821 299,975 414,442 7,272, 886 
HOA oe are 8,368,711 | 13,063,588 11,986 59,162 310, 873 517, 762 8,069, 824 
iY Paar 9,126,041 | 14,365, 237 26,320 116, 126 273 , 880 476, 284 8,878,481 
1943500. 7,302,289 | 11,599,033 18,577 111, 698 172,601 344,004 7,148, 265 
OA4 Peo: 3). 7,190,851 | 11,621,372 14, 004 97,966 210, 449 377, 434 6,994, 406 
2 KS 0 See 8,471,679 | 14,246,480 32, 653 141,539 281,944 535, 012 8, 222,388 
D046 ee 11,560,483 | 20,122,503 350,057 |1,098, 532 114,370 236,276 |} 11,796,170 
TAY ieee ae aa 11,936,245 | 21,968,909 |1,248,625 13,843,652 88, 030 198,354 |} 13,096, 840 
19487...... 14,127,123 | 28,264,987 |1,120,671 |3,995,173 72,999 200,575 |} 15,174, 795 
LOMO ee ks 15,916,564 | 32,901,936 |2, 284,001 |6, 877,939 19,212 51,733 || 18,181,353 


Value 
$ 


11,480, 724 
12, 604, 988 
14,005,079 
11,366, 727 
11,341,904 


13, 853, 007 
20, 984, 759 
25, 614, 207 
32,059, 585 
39, 728, 142 


eer na eee? Sea te rect se eek a ot et ee ee 
2 The barrel of cement equals 


350 lb 
63207—343 


1 ‘Production’ as used here means quantity and value of sales. 
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Sand, Gravel and Stone.—Deposits of sand and gravel are numerous through- 
out eastern Canada, with the exception of Prince Edward Island where gravels are 
scarce. The local needs for these materials are usually supplied from the nearest 
deposits as their cost to the consumer is governed largely by the length of the haul. 
This accounts for the large number of small pits and the small number of large 
plants. Every province, except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, pro- 
duces natural bonded sand but some grades particularly suitable for certain industries 
demand a much higher price than ordinary sand. Quebec and Ontario contributed 
68 p.c. of the total quantity of sand and gravel in 1949. The greater part of the 
output is used in road improvement, concrete works and railway ballast, and most 
of the commercial plants are equipped for producing crushed gravel, a product that 
can compete with crushed stone. 


The stone industry has two main divisions, stone quarrying and the stone- 
products industry. The granite, limestone, marble, sandstone and slate quarries 
of Canada yield high-grade structural and decorative materials and also supply 
requirements for chemical and other allied industries. The gross value of stone of 
all varieties produced in Canada in 1949 totalled $20,528,073 as compared with 
$17,949,000 in 1948. 


32.— Quantities and Values of Sand, Sand and Gravel, and Stone Produced, 1946-48 


1946 1947 1948 


Material and Purpose 


F Gross : Gross : Gross 
Quantity Valve Quantity Value Quantity Valive 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
Sand— 

Mol dinoisand eres ene eee 32,375 61,419 26,397 61, 736 51, 852 91,394 
For building, concrete, roads, ete...... 3,421, 830} 1,681,572) 3,418,072] 1,981,328] 7,786,416] 3,487,568 
Other ai eye ides tere hs 61,801 19,117 46,172 18,350 60, 590 18,398 

Sand and Gravel— 
Hormatlwayaballastee eee tees 3,968, 123 867,616} 4,161,151 986,241) 4,523,664] 1,259,385. 
Horconcretesmoadssetcuea anne nee 26, 640, 116/10, 530, 718/41, 887, 705/16, 619, 097/46, 513, 278]20, 555, 655 
Horamine stilling eee sere eee ene 2,024,029 426,063] 1,893, 843 429,946] 1,480,558 364, 922 
Crushedioravel oy aero en eee 3,801, 720 1,943,195 5, 356, 229 3,017, 733 8, 254, 505 4,852, 274 
Totals, Sand, Sand and Gravel...... 39,949, 994) 15,529, 700) 56, 789, 569/23, 114, 431) 68, 670, 863/30, 629,596 

Stone— 

IB unicingaa Sacer e aks he ee eee eee 70,928] 1,411,298 102,841] 2,098, 865 144,269] 2,451,793 
Monumental and Ornamentals... sane 22,233] 1,129,046 21,708) 1,475,899 21,006} 1,493,340 
Limestone for agriculture............. 480,639] 1,044,651 450,553) 1,056, 299 595,421] 1,206, 639 

Chemical Uses— 
IR terpenes i tena ep es IE) ee 415,389 370,074 580, 467 545, 287 577, 840 564, 433 
Bil pan cdipa perceee saa eee 247, 388 478,074 311,024 696, 880 353, 661 821,221 
GHEGTS ws 55 ye SA ee OR a Re ae OS 208,371 215,917 313,110 504, 005 257,734] 1,291,565 
Rub bleancdistprapeaeeaeie ee ne ceee 326, 265 286, 142 593, 406 752,608} 1,201,877] 1,469,885 
Crush cde heen ak eek tS eee 6,073,451) 5,340,831} 8,254,311] 8,119,479] 8,544,835] 8,649,677 
Totals, Stomelo 2 i ee 8,056, 260/11, 185,711) 10,889, 388/16, 464, 749] 11, 696, 643/17, 948, 553 


Ss immense ee 


1Totals include minor items not specified. 
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Section 5.—Industrial Statistics of the Mineral Industries 


The scope of the annual statistics on mineral production published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics includes a general review of the principal mineral 
industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel-copper industries, 
as well as a section on metallurgical works. Additional data published at irregular 
intervals include such features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages 
and salaries paid and net value of sales. 


The figures for ‘net income from sales’ of industries given in Tables 33 and 34 
are those reported by the operators and are, in each case, the settlements received 
for shipments by producers and the additional values obtained when the smelting 
of ores is completed in Canada. The totals indicate more nearly the actual returns 
to the different industries than do the values for the minerals in Table 2 of this 
Chapter where, in the case of copper, lead, zinc and silver, the values are computed 
by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets to the 
total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for fuel, electricity 
and other supplies consumed in the production process. Some imported ores and 
concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining works, 
especially in the production of aluminum, where imported ore only is used, and of 
cobalt which came mainly from African ores. The net sales of these plants include, 
therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from these imported ores and, to 
this extent, the net sales shown in Tables 33 and 34 include products of other than 
Canadian origin. 


33.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, by Provinces, 1948 . 


Purchased 
uel, 
. : Plants Em- Salaries Electricity | Net Income 
Province or Territory . or Mines | ployees and Wages and from Sales 
Process 
Supplies! — 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia...... GT Re ac ord soe 711 13,957 32,491,530 11,482,321 44,069,431 
INewabrtns wiCksg etait dood. Sweets ce 421 1,639 3,039,036 11285770 5,959, 256 
(BiWVe) Oe Ces cere is OPS eaten thar ie RA ne 3, 837 27,809 64,395, 934 178, 689, 225 165, 762,032 
(CUNPEESUO): S rR ee) Nes 5 Pe cee ea 6,274 36,079 95,046, 248 196,424,417 228,112,583 
PVG TTGO I Fase ite acc hove Stivers a boviate « Gerace 376 2,736 7,156,024 20,299, 821 21,861,157 
SaskatCnewall. dicate csaetss 6 oste wade e Oe 178 2,881 8,007, 116 31, 422, 833 44,998,172 
INDORE 4a ae aie aetna ree 13%o 11,951 29,085,041 8, 884, 543 80, 931, 360 
IBrigisivi@ OU Didier. eee eitare areas cies sicece 1,055 14,384 38, 033, 557 121,198, 606 129,984, 244 
conte es eich ores Lae 10 593 2,025, 800 1,048, 259 3, 207, 003 
INorchwest Lerritories.s. a... 0088s .- <5: 78 826 2,721,296 1,177,924 3,065, 192 
MOtAIS Saitas tos tens he eee 14,315 | 112,855 | 282,001,582 | 571,756,719 727,950,430 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 
A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries | 
operating in Canada in the years 1944-48 is presented in Table 34. The difficulties 
imposed by the War in the way of labour shortages, lack of new equipment and 
essential supplies necessary for the mines, resulted in a steady drop in the gross 
value of production for the entire auriferous quartz mining industry. The gross 
value of recoverable metals, gold, silver, etc., in the quartz mining industry, which 
was $179,000,000 in 1941, fell steadily to $86,000,000 in 1945 but increased to 
$108,000,000 in 1948. 
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34.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, 1944-48 
Purchased 
Fuel, 
Ta as Plants Em- Salaries Hlectricity | Net Income 
ndustry and Year or Mines | ployees | and Wages and from Sales 
Process 
Supplies! 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Metallics 

AT luvial gold eee aeee cae ee 1944 47 211 598, 556 84, 104 1,197,021 
1945 38 234 692, 683 80, 748 1,546,005 
1946 39 340 1,112,984 155, 943 1,693, 568 
1947 46 458 1,684, 449 238,079 1, 635, 086 
1948 47 495 1, 603, 065 483,149 2,286, 413 

PIP EPOMSIQUAROZ IE. svo- cielo ece the es 1944 262 17, 226 37,023,505 19,029, 032 75, 234, 384 
1945 716 18,388 37,690,177 18, 242, 253 67,577, 062 
1946 686 21,973 47,211,062 22,080,531 66,342,152 
1947 517 22,906 54, 612,474 26,398, 328 69, 727, 950 
1948 282 22,566 59,515, 678 28,277,570 80,386,512 

Copper-gold-silver................ 1944 26 Ges 10,710,071 24,191,776 38, 198, 039 
1945 4] 4,658 9, 663, 612 21,134, 603 38, 165, 269 
1946 43 4,958 10, 243, 487 16, 870, 567 37, 433, 982 
1947 32 5, 220 13, 149, 093 18, 125, 109 52,173,584 
1948 37 6,401 17,919, 526 22,178,942 85, 652, 206 

Silver-cobalteeenaciereiaes aoe 1944 11 165 260,575 99, 600 323, 260 
1945 8 166 247, 203 69, 967 82,508 
1946 11 247 404,012 118, 363 207, 483 
1947 12 183 359, 963 90,374 253, 563 
1948 17 172 413,095 177, 653 321,415 

Stlverslead-zinesse.semene cece eee 1944 20 2,769 5, 810, 290 4,489,198 16, 802, 759 
1945 20 2,485 5, 473, 582 3,934, 261 23, 167,203 
1946 31 2,451 5,987,111 9,079,895 39, 262, 606 
1947 62 3,240 8,304, 915 18, 262,337 59, 862, 251 
1948 84 4,040 11, 421,086 22, 923, 228 85,993,977 

Nickel-coppert. eee ces tes 1944 9 7,628 14, 678, 695 9,048, 726 54, 621,089 
1945 8 5,997 13,008, 156 7,790, 226 45, 605, 169 
1946 9 4,439 10, 166, 680 5,332, 956 34, 960, 264 
1947 24 6,144 15, 685, 963 8, 284, 711 46,211,129 
1948 15 6,920 20, 492, 920 5,976, 740 50, 976, 280 

Miscellaneous metals............. 1944 27 1,385 2,809,013 2,057, 850 3,303, 143 
1945 23 985 2,041,349 2,519,571 1,756,559 
1946 21 1,037 2,338,442 3,479,336 3,708, 109 
1947 19 1,183 2,970,903 4,472,117 5, 710, 222 
1948 26 1,296 3, 878,527 4,100, 667 4,624,994 

Smelting and refining............. 1944 16 23, 927 44,536,991 | 350,903,763 123, 303, 038 
1945 17 16,771 33, 853 , 120 265,777, 648 89, 898, 878 
1946 15 14, 546 30, 648,361 235, 152, 602 69, 565, 922 
1947 16 17,449 40, 767, 871 337, 235, 290 115, 798, 652 
1948 16 19,701 52,276, 837 429, 553,076 146, 830, 891 

Totals, Metallics................. 1944 418 58,486 | 116,427,696 | 409,904,049 312, 982, 733 
1945 871 49, 684 102, 669, 882 319,549,277 267, 798, 653 
1946 855 49,991 108,112,139 292,270,193 253, 174, 086 
1947 728 56,783 137,535, 631 413,106,345 351,372,437 
1948 524 61,591 167,520,734 513, 671,025 457, 072, 688 

Fuels 

CORE eee ae. Ce heats 5 Pees eee 1944 394 25,596 55, 020, 537 12,712, 820 54,344, 700 
1945 373 25,301 49,431,965 11, 604, 450 52, 642, 796 
1946 365 25, 487 51,343,975 12, 637, 105 59, 607, 029 
1947 350 22,227 46,312,295 11, 701, 500 61, 617,921 
1948 351 24,319 58, 503, 607 16, 226,321 85, 624, 145 

Natural gasses chet seen: 1944 3,621 1,810 2, 885, 654 201, 152 9,571, 205 
1945 3,748 1,890 2,993,091 245, 812 10, 614, 782 
1946 3, 825 1,655 2,491,361 248, 437 10,339, 738 
1947 3,799 1,784 3,057,249 240,319 12,093, 013 
1948 3, 833 1, 831 2,918,941 67,065 14, 622, 672 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 
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34.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, 1944-48—continued 


a en | 


Purchased 
Plant E Salari Bleotic Net I 
ants m- alaries ectricity et Income 
Industry and Year or Mines | ployees and Wages an from Sales 
Process 
Supplies! 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Fuels—concluded 
MABE OMETEI orca hrais oe ae eco sateen 1944 2, 264 2,547 5, 814, 676 1, 242,795 14,575, 563 
1945 2,222 1,968 3, 898, 662 866, 059 13, 255, 862 
1946 2,314 1,563 3,260,571 1,024, 106 13,701,033 
1947 2,296 1, 296 3,055, 108 876,592 18, 666, 709 
1948 2,581 1,641 4,391, 929 2,052, 808 35,336, 167 
Totals; Fuels. 2207.5... e Jocees 1944 6,279 29,953 63,720,867 14,156, 767 78,491, 468 
1945 6,343 29,159 56,323, 718 12,716,321 76,513,440 
1946 6,504 28,705 57,095,907 13,909, 648 83,647,800 
1947 6,445 25,007 52,424, 652 12,818,411 92,377,643 
1948 6,765 27,791 65,814,477 18,346, 194 135,582,984 
Non-Metallics (Excluding Fuels) - 
DASSEMOSIEOS eat ayaretel tists, sistas. #1 sm: oboilere areca 1944 10 4,050 6,401, 185 4,016,059 17,820,317 
1945 12 4,237 6, 679, 885 4,235, 725 19, 857, 074 
1946 12 4,547 7, 7@¢1,921 4,975, 892 20, 269, 687 
1947 12 4,885 9,165,450 6, 824,465 26,191,500 
1948 15 4,959 12, 136, 615 7,856, 902 34,421, 819 
Feldspar, quartz and nepheline 

SVEN ILOM eee cere teers ware ee a 1944 42 529 772,385 467,937 1, 636,093 
1945 31 483 767,517 467, 290 1,626, 590 
1946 - 36 517 876,034 440,701 1,727,972 
1947 39 593 1,134,107 719,986 1,921,871 
1948 36 562 1,184,257 666, 906 2,598, 159 
(CAWOR DIT Gh tag utes debe e Dateceromr 1944 14 328 490, 872 387,941 1,124,037 
1945 13 434 647, 287 575, 645 1,207, 645 
1946 14 753 1,246, 673 806, 571 2,890, 156 
1947 13 908 1,695,711 1,049, 297 3) (oe, log 
1948 14 995 2,272,358 1, 871, 868 3,771,013 
NrOneOxtGes >: Na aee Area. - cclae cee 1944 6 55 49,876 37,485 112,765 
1945 5 51 58,011 35,401 136, 652 
1946 5 60 77,127 36,017 116, 251 
1947 6 54 82,369 40,904 217,418 
1948 i! 55 84,559 38, 265 165, 126 
JCB eae ap Po oes Gene tcl 6 Oe ERIE 1944 70 400 359, 797 56, 624 784, 402 
1945 40 174 190,138 50, 492 182,778 
1946 27 129 153, 616 38, 086 160, 953 
1947 38 118 147,351 28,595 172,308 
1948 34 109 118, 982 32, 850 187,098 
Peat (moss and fuel)............. 1944 39 1,183 1,154,009 383 , 376 1,780,000 
1945 37 1, 233 1,304, 249 516, 104 1,874, 202 
1946 41 1,391 1,562, 689 671,161 2,249,651 
1947 42 1,224 1, 602, 265 672,144 2,136,495 
1948 41 1,032 1,532,977 810,071 2,597, 754 
ShuR. c Seat oe IS oe ee ee ore 1944 9 710 1,302, 143 1,498, 424 3, 287, 660 
1945 9 724 1,329,384 1, 623,241 3,241,456 
1946 9 713 918,566 1,590,416 2,890, 423 
1947 10 700 1,399, 693 1,872,839 3,493,193 
1948 sg 673 1,367,353 2,062, 682 3, 765, 785 
Tale and soapstone.............-- 1944 6 113 133, 883 68,165 289, 084 
1945 5 103 134, 782 79, 582 215,306 
1946 5 87 117, 551 63,568 240,116 
1947 5 73 110, 527 41,690 224, 687 
1948 5 58 102,087 29, 250 280,573 
Miscellancous? jue: sey-cms< 1f chelets, 1944 52 865 1,500, 250 1,188, 860 2,797,719 
1945 51 879 1,601,068 1,378,366 3,037,352 
1946 43 911 1,582, 846 1,389,098 2,859,009 
1947 42 1,038 2,004, 489 1,651, 544 3,479,428 
1948 40 1,161 2,497,918 1,977,985 4,056,367 
Totals, Non-Metallics........... 1944 248 8,233 12,164, 400 8,104,871 29,632,077 
, 1945 203 8,318 12,712,321 8,961,846 31,379, 055 
1946 192 9,108 14,307, 623 10,011,510 33, 404, 218 
1947 207 9,593 17,341, 962 12,901,464 41,570,032 
1948 203 9,604 21,297,106 15,346,779 51,843, 694 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 


2 Includes natural abrasives. 
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34.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, 1944-48—concluded 
oo —o——SSwTwoowoooooowoOoOOOOeus»$»waeowaw>0—mamnmaoOooosc—S=—“$—S— OO 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Electricity 
and 
Process 
Supplies! 


Net Income 
from Sales 


—"—“"_—_—"qVh([WPORa—————— "(dS OO | fe 
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1,451, 686 
1,892,051 
2,553,369 
3,152,905 
3,968, 857 


66, 816 
82,032 
90,308 
66,351 
57, 746 


1,518, 502 
1,974, 683 
2,643,677 
3,219, 256 
4,026, 603 


4,711,125 
6,093,719 
8,461,331 
10, 483,320 
12,743,359 


767,798 
844, 690 
1,102,359 
783, 613 
859, 086 


5,478, 923 
6, 938, 409 
9,563, 690 
11, 266, 933 
13, 602, 445 


i a | (EA ee EE See 


| | ee ee ee 


5, 764,387 
6,005, 605 
8,793, 963 
10, 132,574 
12, 857, 198 


2,046, 550 
2,068, 489 
2,412,041 
3,086,779 
3,790, 233 


391,738 
416,390 
579, 489 
813,027 
1,101,024 


1,497, 880 
1,451,715 
1,691,598 
2,255, 930 
2,617, 663 


9,700, 555 
9,942,199 
13,477,091 
16, 288,310 
20,366, 118 


6, 882,354 
9,416,426 
12, 930,058 
13, 449, 437 
17,704,519 


5,005, 235 
4, 663, 859 
4,910, 127 
5, 763, 244 
7,284, 638 


9,888,381 
10, 151,978 
14,950,211 
22,301,404 
29,528,572 


5, 661, 297 
6,714,985 
9,494,.113 
14, 208, 819 


15,330, 890 


27,437, 267 
30, 947, 243 
42, 284, 509 
55, 722, 904 
69, 848, 619 


11,219,057 
11,916,882 
16,120, 768 
19,507,566 
24,392,721 


32,916,190 
37,885, 652 
51,848,199 
66, 989, 837 
83,451, 064 
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Plants 
Industry and Year Gr Manes 
No. 

Clay Products, etc. 

Ciay Propucts 
Brick, tile and sewer pipe......... 1944 102 
1945 98 
1946 111 
1947 115 
1948 110 
Stoneware and pottery............ 1944 8 
1945 8 
1946 8 
1947 9 
1948 i 
Torats, CLAY PRopucts......... 1944 110 
1945 106 
1946 119 
1947 124 
1948 117 

OTHER STRUCTURAL MaTERIALS 

Cement: (skeen eee ES 1944 8 
1945 8 
1946 8 
1947 8 
1948 8 
NANG Fee aise ee ee 1944 49 
1945 44 
1946 41 
1947 42 
1948 42 
Sand anid gravel cts ts. : se os 1944 5,381 
1945 5,011 
1946 5, 252 
1947 5,458 
1948 6, 102 
SCONEE fovea ee, Ns ae 1944 466 
1945 429 
1946 486 
1947 483 
1948 554 

Torats, OrHER STRUCTURAL 
IMATERIAT:S Steerinetae en sun cee 1944 5,897 
1945 5,492 
1946 5, 787 
1947 5,991 
1948 6, 706 
Totals, Clay Products, etc..... 1944 6,007 
1945 5,598 
1946 5,906 
1947 6,115 
1948 6,823 
Grands) otals’* o.oo) Se 1944 12,952 
1945 13,015 
1946 13,457 
1947 13,495 
1948 14,315 


Em- Salaries 

ployees and Wages 
No. $ 

1,889 2,819,912 
2,254 3,348,351 
2,879 4,496,283 
3,218 5, 750, 568 
8,392 6,964,013 
358 356, 892 
434 479, 855 
558 619, 679 
334 454,137 
354 541,752 
DAT 3,176, 804 
2,688 3, 828, 206 
3,437 5, 115, 962 
BaOne 6, 204, 705 
3, 746 7,505, 765 
1,207 2,254,775 
iL Ga?) 2,398,117 
1,524 2,929,020 
1,650 3,679, 446 
ils 708} 4,356,086 
815 1,414, 426 
856 1,473, 829 
918 1, 616, 839 
1,038 2,052, 801 
Heian 2,459, 299 
1,773 2,494, 657 
2,074 2,759,206 
2,793 3,600, 797 
3,430 4,941,148 
4,197 7,057,198 
2,164 3,154, 689 
2) 154 3,114, 647 
2,720 3,970,404 
3,166 5,380, 259 
3,082 5,990, 922 
5,959 9,318,547 
6,401 9,745, 799 
7,955 12,117,060 
9, 284 16, 053, 654 
10, 123 19, 863,500 
8,206 12,495,351 
9,089 13,574, 005 
11,392 17, 233, 022 
12,836 2252085009 
13,869 275809, 265 
104,878 | 204,808,314 
96,250 | 185,279,926 
99,196 | 196,748,691 
104,519 | 229,560,604 
112,855 | 282,001,582 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 


443,384,744 
393, 144,326 
332,312,119 
458,333, 786 
571, 756,719 


454, 022, 468 
413,576,800 
422,074,303 
552,309,949 
727,950, 430 
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Section 6.—World Production of Metallic Minerals 


and Fuels 


World production figures are available only for a limited number of metals and 
fuels. These are presented in summary form for 1948 in Table 35. 


35.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1948 


Sources: Gold and silver figures are from the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint; 
all other figures are from the United Nations Statistical Year Book, 1948, and are preliminary figures 


converted from thousand metric tons to short tons. 


Country Gold | Silver | Copper} Iron! 


Crude 
Lead Zine Coal | Petrol- 
eum 


’000 000 *000 *000 


oz. fine | oz. fine| tons tons 
Xl perisa ered otic one aee cas ates BR a \ 893 
SANT ETELCR IU AEDT Sy 5 9 Cec REET eR EA EI Az 1,202 a = 
PATISUT A Ameer ae ST ote e cerca Nes a uve ondes 890 | 10,058 i 1,394 
PXUSUT IABP te ere eas inie wench ae Se ~ 325 
IBAhrelne seen ce orc nce we Be na 
Bechuanaland: soos cs bie ess ne 2 2 is 
BeletantG@ongOte cocss scce ss seek ek 3003] 3,806 171 ns 
ISYei PA Ob Ces 8 srraras cod aise ea aoe mae FE a a, 23 
IYO D Ais eh Rs ine ac SC ae ee 44) 7,562 i = 
TERE 0 eS Me esac cs feds eR ane Rierrrhes Ben 157 23 442 
IBS TER PNE os sora Sah he oe eRe ae 0 
Cameroons; Preneh.......20...00<00¢ ny 7 ae ner k 
CORTES Ee <u 6 cee hs eae ero eee I 3,528 | 14,569 240 | 1,056 
* Central America and West Indies. . 2638 anor (SS ae be 
(Chew stint Ais 9 esos oem ener an eh eae 157 990 489 1,195 
CHINE rs ke, Schad, Oe ea oa i ee Ne Ag 
(Wolomibiaecmeen ose cee ein ocr 335 109 
WZECHOSIOVAKIA sje sda ce sie ohne 1,600 507 
FICRACONS earns pate ae aaa 79 227 2 
PAN OL RAG Cho eis COG e oO ORE ae Bea 4 
HU UOTODIA meer eer cera creseore core Savelene ne 
LESS eens Som 3) ae tas a VET ede oo 93 29 
inland ysemr nate conic eee BS 
HOLINOSa Meee fee te er nc aoe eens 13 7 Pe 
TAN Ces ble ect e tie iawiete eee a 6,723 
French Equatorial Africa.......... 64 eS 
i renchGUuimen te yi. wens edecc conto 88 
Hrenche West Atricar- +. icine. + 21 " 
(Glermanyeeee ee eran wee eels seeks 2 1,213 
Guiana— 
Britis lneee erence ee eee ie 17 
Uren Cheer eete erent tear cache tues 14 
Netherlands (Surinam).......... 4 
GoldkCoasten estes nia tice adores 672 ae aye ae 
JS IUISTA AT ad 6 Marl GS RIED Ene Be we Gi 67 
ndisineees ac DBE Ae Eee ree 180 
HNdOCHineg weer er eed cane on 
InN dOneSI Ame Bene ans ei cce es ote 
DIDS IEC ar) ath BS eo eer eS 
MP VP eric Cece Sie eos stereos af ote ae we Be ss 
SGA i meaty, Meine Cie citar ee ahs wow c.bdee a 601 a 135 
LER ORING &.2 weaker ete are acre ae TO|| SPB 28 278 
HS OI Ae rome iahe Ua etate es «kha ise ela heres 23 3 46 ee 
HORE A MEET otic sivve anes Satie eos Soke 26 396 2 
ESO ALG ME ere Nes Aaa are ts niente eros ke te sf 
EADS tees seas ioe over. Aas a ok oe als 14 ~ Ae we 
NGURGOUOOUL Lettres. ek se a ene <s pi ais 653 
DEAL a geet ier in teen, 2ava s Rem ewe 10 as 9e 1 
INCI COS en ernie cura ans, eee 368 | 57,520 65 249 
Morocco— 
LEC CU 8 RR oe See ee ee $8 on a 85 
DS eerete crt science niet sr oe . a 609 
INegheriand seis lies seins ee'es-cakleates ae An we oe 
I OWOUN GOVAN Cw. lccters eis ccesiece 6 o% 6 12 882 5 
Nerve AcrINOD Mies sh loots ciao tein «the Gone 87 oi re 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 530, 


000 000 "000 "000 


tons tons tons tons 
aA 246 Pax! 
24 we AD 
of ae 16, 600 Se 
3 196 es 
no a 1,649 
nea Paes 
a aa 29,408 oe 
28 23 64 


2,991 21 


"168 | 232 | 16,861 | 1,715 


<n 3,307 
DeAGS Ale woes 

ie 3,7205 
19,562] .. 

is 373 

; 2,083 
47,719 57 


“95 | °"32 197.658] ° 701 


Posie 

33,401 | .. 

STi sue 
593 | 4,536 
27,855 
3,778 
29 66 | 1,074 10 
7 23 | 37,175 180 

1 "gs2 |. 
2 e 7,055 

. 4 S40) ge: 
213 197 | 1,167| 9,227 
St slg 320 14 


a nt 12.162} 546 
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35.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1948—concluded 


Country Gold | Silver | Copper| Iron! | Lead Zine Coal | Petrol- 


000 "000 ’000 *000 *000 ’000 *000 *000 


oz. fine | oz. fine} tons tons tons tons tons tons 

New: Zealan dite sos enn eee, 94 233 bg: 3S ne AR 1,067 
Nigeriatr ose yee ene tee aes a me whe 6 ae: am 681 
Northern Rhodesia. ......:.....:-- Gi Ae 239 Ay. 13 25 ~ 
INOP WAY. tee ee oe 148 18 157 a ae 482 
Pakistantre cen coscucr an ton erate ie Ee = Ay ae ee 266 53 
POTW Nh, Gots tee en ae eee 111 | 10,422 204 me 51 52 a 2,067 
Pbilippines.: echoes Rome 209 151 ae iS ; ? ae 
Poland tic cee eee ene es os iG 203 ~ mm 77,451 
Portugal pas ee eo eee ay 16 ae Ae ne a 426 
Portuguese East Africa............ 5 2 & As ee 
Rioumania tee ees oe eee ce 90 re he 61 sf 
Saudi Arabiay. ae ae cee eee 74 ae aA we ae hy. id Pel area 
Southern Rhodesian..c.:5.s-ecceee 514 81 3 - eS we 1,870 ae 
SSI. eee toe ae eee ee eee x 206 21 We 29 51 | 11.474 ; 
SWAZIANG conn ort oc ree 3 2 mA tc be os ¥. ; 
SWeCent see eer tence ot ee eee xt ae - 6,137 a¥ a; 409 4 
‘Tanganyika seem ener 58 25 oe SS a 3 wie Ji F 
(Ranisla Se ater eee oe eee 30 ate Cee 243 e Ps wa 3 
EME K OY Ras ere cee aichers Bate eee ee = ae Le 105 By Sa 4,437 A 
Union‘of South Africas 04. abst fe SG healAl ce 780 aes Be 26, 456 c 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.| 7,000 a _ NG 3 bie 
UnitedtKkinedomesn. 2. see ate 25 - 3, 604 a BA 232,319 49 
Wnited Statesvaves + ossonen co eee 2,0257| 39,228 826 | 52,590 387 622 | 651,054 | 304, 462 
Veneztela: sancs a troche eee 50 =e ov se a ati 77, 289 

1 1947 figures. ' 2 Less than 1,000. 3 Includes Ruanda- Urundi. 4 Exports. 5In- 


cludes natural gasoline. 6 South Korea only. 7 Refinery production. 
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CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Section 1. WatEerR-PowrER Resourcss... 531 Subsection 2. Public Ownership or 
Subsection 1. Water-Power Resources Regulation of Central Electric Sta- 
of Canada and Other Countries..... 531 TIONS. clare eens Re TARY Sots 552 
Subsection 2. Development and Growth Subsection 3. Private Ownership of 
of Water Power in Canada......... 534 Central’ Blectric Stations,...:2.%..- 568 
Subsection 3. Provincial Water-Power Suction 3. Tota DEVELOPMENT OF 
Developments, 1949............--- 537 Execrric PowmR FROM ALL AVAIL- 
SprecraL ARTICLE: Conversion Program ABLE SOURCES 569 
to) 60=-c9Cloe: PawertiniiSouthernm | Wiig e ea e 
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Electric istatlons. os enact site ss states 549 EN DUSER Vecaeere eke ee a oieteeers se Bie 


Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. ; 


Section 1.—Water-Power Resources* 


Canada, a land of many lakes and rivers, has been abundantly endowed by 
nature with great water-power resources which are well distributed across the 
country. In most sections, adequate precipitation and favourable topography 
result in numerous rivers on which falls and rapids frequently occur and offer 
excellent opportunities for the development of hydraulic power; with the exception 
of the prairies of the middle west, water-power resources of importance are found 
in virtually every part of the country. In British Columbia, where precipitation 
is high, the rivers flowing down the Pacific slope of the Rocky Mountains offer 
many fine power sites. Alberta, although a Prairie Province, also has mountain 
streams from the Rockies as well as great reserves of undeveloped power on its 
large northern rivers. The great Canadian Shield of Precambrian rock, which 
forms an are around Hudson Bay, covers part of the Northwest Territories and 
northern Saskatchewan as well as a large part of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec; 
it is a rough, forest-covered, well-watered area characterized by innumerable lakes 
and fast-flowing rivers with many falls and rapids. The power of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence River System forms part of the great resources of Ontario and Quebec 
upon which their status as the principal manufacturing provinces of Canada is 
built and which compensates in large degree for the lack of indigenous coal. In 
the Maritimes, the precipitation is moderately heavy and the rivers, while not 
large, afford numerous possibilities for power developments of moderate size. 
The water powers of the Province of Newfoundland have an estimated potential 
of over 5,000,000 h.p. of which in 1949 about 5 p.c. had been developed. 


Subsection 1.—Water-Power Resources of Canada and Other Countries 


Comparison between the water-power resources of Canada and those of other 
countries is rendered difficult by incomplete world statistics and differing bases of 
tabulation; only crude estimates of potential power are possible for many countries 
where resources are largely unexplored. 


* Revised under the direction of Major-General H. A. Young, Deputy Minister, Department of 
Resources and Development, by Norman Marr, Chief, Water Resources Division, 
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POTENTIAL AND INSTALLED WATER POWER IN CANADA 


000,000 lI9 20-49 000,000 
H.P. H.R 
52 52 
50 50 
40 40 


TOTAL POSSIBLE 
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The potential resources of the combined continents of Africa and Asia represent 
more than 64 p.c. of the world total, whereas the total development that has been 
made in these two continents is only slightly more than 14 p.c. of the development 
in the world at large. Enormous potential resources exist on the great river systems 
of Africa and Asia but much of this potential power is located in the remote areas 
of non-industrial countries and is without present prospective markets; it is thus of 
little economic interest. This also applies to substantial resources that exist in 
parts of South America and Oceania. ; 


WATER POWER RESOURCES OF THE WORLD 


i 
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Table 1 compares the developed and potential resources of the continents of 
the world and also of those countries in which the development and utilization of 
water-power resources has progressed to a considerable extent. 


1.— Developed and Potential Water-Power Resources of the World by Countries! 


Nors.—Countries with developed resources in excess of 500,000 h.p. 


Se 
oO 


Potential Potential 
Total Power at Total Power at 
Installed | Ordinary Installed Ordinary 
Continent and Country Capacity | Minimum Country Capacity | Minimum 
at Dec. 31, Flow, at Dec. 31, Flow, 
1947 100 p.c. 1947 100 p.c. 
Efficiency Efficiency 
’000 h.p. 000 h.p. 000 h.p. 000 h.p. 
Continent Country—concluded 
Africntiiay Rte sci. vin s Yok 368 DTAL OOOW | POWEGCILAL saecciciie aster cos 3, 820 4,000 
aoe: Dye mire a aceakieray aa 1a a on ee He NOP WAV Kaci sudo fae 3,800 10,000 
TORE Foe k PE SLANE. cates 4 ; : 
North America..........-- 35, 849 84,000 Unieecene ae eatery Bro A i = ieee 
Siar etna hala 1,284 | 20,000 | Union of Soviet Socialist | 
pedal ic Sabai into : : Republes snc es 2242 78,000 
Country AUIStrialt emer styd ons -Ee 2,000 1,600 
; Spain ger nee tacinrae eet 1,980 5,700 
United Statesay.isc..2.. 3: 24, 206 Bay (Ue He OPES tee ten. tie oadiewn ee ss 1,800 3,000 
Brazile, Seek Re bee ‘ , 
Canada eters. eure tee Ee a cnt 
i ies end (ocak nea 8, 600 7,200 || India and Ceylon........ 767 39, 000 
Tealsisaot ct aeni es cee) 2 6, 250 6,000 || New Zealand............ 670 2,000 
A Dyes ake Saas nye oer ee Ute Ree 6, 100 GO0OR iP Mext enc cias.<iiteckestascs 646 8,500 


ee en 


1 Figures from Geological Survey of the United States Department of the Interior. 


Table 1 shows that Canada, among countries of the world, ranks second in 
developed power, being exceeded only by the United States. In potential power, 
Canada stands in fourth place among the countries listed; however, Canada’s 
reserves of undeveloped power are on the whole more readily available to prospective 
markets than is the case in either the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or India. 
Marketable potential power in Canada, in 1949, was outranked only by that of the 
United States. 


In comparing the estimates of potential power with those of developed power, 
and in estimating the proportion of a nation’s water-power resources already 
developed, it should be noted that, at fully developed sites, the installed capacities 
are usually two or three times the size of the ordinary-minimum-flow potential 
power of the same sites. For example, it is estimated that, under present hydraulic 
practice, the water-power resources of Canada would allow an economic turbine 
installation of over 55,000,000 h.p. and that only about 21 p.c. of the presently 
recorded resources has been developed. 


Additional information regarding Canada’s water-power resources is included 
in the 1940 Canada Year Book, pp. 353-364. An earlier comparison is made 
with the resources of other countries and an extensive review is given of problems 
connected with the development, distribution and merchandising of power in 
Canada. 
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Subsection 2.—Development and Growth of Water Power in Canada 


Although extensive utilization at present is being made of Canada’s water- 
power resources, there are large reserves still available for development. The 
greater part of this undeveloped power lies in the more remote parts but a number 
of sites within economic transmission distance of existing centres of population 
have not been exploited as yet and existing power reserves not too distant should 
be sufficient to meet the prospective demand for some years at least. 


The development from year to year of Canada’s water-power resources is 
a good index of the country’s industrial growth and of the change in its economic 
life since the beginning of the present century. In 1900, prior to the inception 
of long-distance transmission of electricity, Canada’s economy was based largely 
on agriculture and the total of hydraulic installations, mostly small mills, was 
only 173,000 h.p. With the successful solution of the problems of transmission of 
electrical energy for use in distant communities, the development of large hydraulic 
projects became practicable and, by 1910, total installation had risen to 977,000 h.p. 
In ensuing decades, the growth in installed capacity, partly speeded by war demands, 
proceeded at an accelerated rate so that by 1920 the total was 2,515,000 h.p.; 
by 1930, 6,125,000 h.p.; by 1940, 8,584,000 h.p.; and by the end of 1949, installed 
capacity had reached 11,613,333 h.p. including capacity in the Province of New- 
foundland of 262,050 h.p. Continued rapid growth during the next several years 
is indicated by plants now under construction or planned. 


The availability of large amounts of hydro-electric energy from water-power 
developments has so fostered the economic utilization of the natural products 
from land, mine and forest, that Canada has become highly industrialized and is 
now one of the more important manufacturing countries. Low-cost power from 
Canada’s rivers is fundamental in meeting the enormous demands of its largest 
industry, pulp and paper manufacturing, which ranks as one of the world’s great 
industrial enterprises; it also allows the economic mining, milling and refining 
of base and precious metals and facilitates their fabrication into a multitude of 
manufactured articles. The great hydro-electric undertakings, built to meet the 
domestic and industrial requirements of the country, were of incalculable value to 
Canada’s participation in two world wars, particularly in the Second World War. 
Between 1939 and 1945, approximately 2,000,000 h.p. was added to water-power 
capacity, all of which was used for war production; great quantities of power were 
also diverted from normal to war purposes; this allowed Canada to produce materials 
and munitions of war on a very large scale proportionate to population. 


From hydro-electric developments ranging in size from a few hundred to more 
than 1,000,000 h.p., networks of transmission lines carry power not only to most 
urban centres of Canada but also in increasing degree to the rural areas of the 
country. The wide distribution of power has facilitated the decentralization of 
industry in that manufacturing processes covering such items as foods, textiles and 
forest products are carried out in many of the smaller centres of population. Low- 
cost hydro-electricity has also contributed to a high standard of living in Canada. 
Economical domestic service is supplied and is being extended rapidly to homes in 
many rural communities and farms, as well as to those in most towns and cities. 


With a total capacity of 11,613,333 h.p., present water-power plants in Canada, 
if operated at full load, would produce energy at a rate corresponding to the output 
of more than 116,000,000.manual workers, on the commonly accepted basis of one 
mechanical horse-power equalling the working capacity of ten men. 
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Table 2 presents a summary of the water-power resources of Canada according 
to the records of the Dominion Water and Power Bureau as at Dec. 31, 1949. In 
the case of developed power, the figures for 1948 are listed for comparative purposes. 


2.—Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, 1948 and 1949 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency, Turbine Installation 
December, 1949 
Province or Territory —_ 
At Ordinary | At Ordinary 
Minimum Six-Month || Dec. 31, 1948 | Dec. 31, 1949 


Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. | h.p. hp. 
MNewroundland ens ns sn cats eile < Se1.eti see 1,135,000 2,585,000 — 262,050 
Prince Hdward.island. ot pou. «eo ereaeeroes 500 3,000 2,617 2,617 
INO VALS COULAE CUR Sent <i cis: clits fen wie <oo Matela ease 25,500 156,000 140, 884 145,384 
ING WoBEUDS WICK fx... oie ere ctine wirerctelmetoerctalles 123,000 334, 000 133,347 133,347 
bene oaks Mirren ner t ee one eo 8,459,000 13,064, 000 5,939, 697 6, 130,097 
OMCATIO EE foes eee ion ae  eeph it 5,407, 200 7,261,000 2, 894, 240 2,896,540 
MVIATIGO Ee omc e eee ee ian ce cae hueein ack 3,309,000 5,344,000 503, 700 557, 700 
Gaskatenewan Meee once wes oe erie Salons aide c 542,000 1,082,000 111, 835 111, 835 
TAT CR baie eels We re der toa rreroaer ane s tneetahs 507, 800 1,258,000 106, 560 107, 225 
BritightGolum bias «cho ees cei 7,023,000 10,998,000 1,009, 769 1, 238, 069 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 382, 500 814,000 28, 069 28,469 
Canada. 253 rs Moleeiwd oom oars os 26,914,500 42,899, 000 10,870,718 11,613,333 


The figures listed in the first and second columns of Table 2 represent 24-hour 
power and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual drop, 
or the head possible of concentration, has been measured or at least carefully 
estimated. Many unrecorded rapids and falls of undetermined power capacity 
exist on rivers and streams from coast to coast (particularly in the less-explored 
northern districts); these will become available for tabulation only as more detailed 
survey work is completed. Unless definite studies have been carried out and 
the results made matters of record, no consideration has been given to the power - 
concentrations that are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where 
economic heads possibly may be created by the construction of power dams. Thus, 
with regard to possible sites, the listed figures of available power (under two conditions 
of stream flow) represent only the minimum water-power possibilities of Canada. 


The third and fourth columns give the total capacity of the water wheels 
actually installed; these figures should not be placed in direct comparison with those 
in the first and second columns to deduce the percentage of the available water- 
power resources developed. At developed sites, the water-wheel installation 
averages 30 p.c. greater than the corresponding calculated maximum available 
power figures included in the second column and covering the same sites. The 
above figures, therefore, indicate that the at present recorded water-power resources 
will permit of a turbine installation of more than 55,000,000 h.p.; also, that the 
turbine installation at Dec. 31, 1949, represents roughly only 21 p.c. of recorded 
water-power resources. 


Table 3 shows clearly the consistent growth in capacity since the beginning of 
the century and the heavy increase in installation during the war years 1942 and 
1943. During 1949 as a result of the great post-war activity in hydro-electric 
construction, more than 480,000 h.p. was added to the total capacity of the country; 
many other new plants and additions are under construction. 
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a 
3.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse-Power Installed by Provinces, as at Dec 31, 1940-49 


' Nore.—Figures for 1900-30 are given at p. 361 of the 1939 Year Book; for 1931-39 at p. 362 of the 1946 
edition. 


Prince 
New- Nova New : 
Year foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebee Ontario 
Island 

h.p h.p h.p. h.p h.p h.p 
1940 Meee eedes s oeee hes 2,617 139, 217 133,347 | 4,320,943 2,597,595 
1941 eerie pete. cebu ee ite 2,617 139,217 133,347 | 4,556,943 2,617,495 
1942 eee epee. 2 ee ae 2,617 143,717 133,347 | 4,839,543 2,684,395 
O43 FIR eile wes ake ok ne 2,617 133,384 133,347 | 5,847,322 2,673,443 
1944 ene aor tet eR AS te 2,617 133,384 133,347 | 5,848,572 2,673,443 
1 Srey AP ee SE PUNS Se erate apa ee 2,617 133,384 133,347 | 5,848,572 2,673,290 
LOA G Merete eRe «UN ale Sas 2,617 133 , 384 133,347 5, 848, 572 2,679,740 
JY ors os AOR A Rie 2,617 133,384 133,347 | 5,878,872 2,749,740 
LOS Seater ecm ies bo hehec sic tees ae, 2,617 140, 884 133,347 | 5,939,697 2,894, 240 
194 GREP he ceti ete ete ae 262,050 2,617 145,384 133,347 | 6,130,097 2,896,540 

sys Yukon 
Manitoba ae Alberta cee e and Canada 
N.W.T. 

h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p 
1940 Mexticin ied ee 420,925 90, 835 71,997 788, 763 18,199 8,584,438 
1 Leth pecan ae BG SRE eae 420,925 90, 835 71,997 788, 763 22, 899 8, 845, 038 
194 ae ee peteees, chee uae 420,925 90, 835 94,997 792,563 22, 899 9,225, 838 
194 re eee EE et ee tee 422, 825 90, 835 94,997 796, 024 19,719 || 10,214,513 
1 Ta ane, Reh eae be ee Be 422, 825 90, 835 94,997 864, 024 19,719 || 10,283,763 
GE arr Nekoi yt Mee Ml ne ie 422, 825 90, 835 94,997 864, 024 19,719 || 10,283,610 
MOA Gees eit weet eke 446, 825 90, 835 93,060 864, 024 19,719 1OS128123 
NGS [rR eecl Sete) ctie eee 458, 825 90, 835 106, 560 917,024 19,719 10,490, 923 
TO4 Siren Aledaah, Be) eet 503, 700 111, 835 106,560 | 1,009,769 28,069 || 10,870,718 . 
QAO RAM een st ite at nt. fs 557, 700 111, 835 107,225 | 1,238,069 28,469 || 11,613,333 


SSS SS ee a eee a eee ee eee 


Table 4 has been prepared to show under three classifications the purposes 
for which the developed water power is primarily utilized. 


4.—Developed Water Power by Provinces and Industries, as at Dee. 31, 1949 
eeeeee—e—eooaeaoa——c“"=saow“<wKweooOoOoswoso®=oao@o0ODoO0S=o ee yx __ EEE eo 


Turbine Installation 


Province or Territory In Central In Pulp In Total4 
Electric and Other 
Stations! Paper Mills? | Industries? 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Newroumdlandwienc < 22 tonics. ic eee Oe tess 39,110P 219, 900P 3,040P 262, 050P 
Prince Mdwardvleland: 2.2.04... Sec Sa 579 — 2,038 2,617 
Nova Scotia Ded OU OOO ME ROTORS ae OTS eRne pie a 119,539 11, 884 13,961 145,384 
New BrUunSWiCk Wet ctte. cto. ee ere eee 104,710 20,694 7,948 133,347 
QuUeDEC Sea red noe! er. cree Pelee 5,771, 987 271,521 86, 589 6, 130,097 
Ontarione ane nn. os td tase ee ey ee 2,588, 497 223, 692 84,351 2,896,540 
Manitoba agen eee, eee fod, sees 555, 800 — 1,900 557, 700 
Saskatchewan ments ioe sett Sere whee ache 108, 500 — 3,330 111, 835 
IDET CA ee Meee eee fens tee Lee Neaene 105, 165 — 2,060 107, 225 
British Colimibia ge, oe. sorters . Shksuere eee 1,045,812 135, 500 56, 757 1, 238, 069 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ , 750 — 19,719 28, 469 
Canada erie og eek fe 10,448, 449 883,191 281, 693 11, 613,333 
Percentages of total installation............... 90-0 7:6 2-4 100-0 
° | 
es ee Ee ee Sg 
- 1 Includes only hydro-electric stations that develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water power 
actually developed by pulp and paper companies. 3 Includes only water power actually developed by 
industries other than central electric stations and the pulp and paper industries. 4 All water wheels 


and hydraulic turbines installed in Canada. 
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It may be noted that central electric station classification totalling 10,448,449 
h.p. represents 90 p.c. of the total developed water power as at Dec. 31, 1949. 
In 1900 the corresponding percentage was 33-5, thus showing the tremendous 
growth in the central electric station industry since the inception of successful 
long-distance transmission of electricity. Central hydro-electric stations produced 
nearly 97 p.c. of all electricity sold in or exported from Canada during 1949. 


The pulp and paper turbine installation total of 883,191 h.p. shown in Table 4 
includes only water power actually developed and directly used by pulp and paper 
companies. In addition, this industry is the greatest purchaser of central electric 
station power, buying about 23 p.c. of all power sold for industrial purposes. Part 
of the purchased power is classed as secondary, being used for steam generation 
by electric boilers. 

The ‘other industries’ group of Table 4, column 3, develops 281,693'h.p. solely 
for its own use. These diversified industries also provide a broad market for the 
power sold by the central electric stations. 


The figure of total hydraulic installation in Canada, 11,613,333 h.p., is the 
cumulative total of installation for all water wheels and hydraulic turbines. It 
has been adjusted to Dec. 31, 1949, by the addition of any installations made 
during the year even though this equipment may not be in use; adjustments are 
also made covering turbines or water wheels that have been removed. Somewhat 
similar figures are reported by the annual Census of Industry: these differ slightly 
since they are compiled on a different basis and represent only the sum of the 
installations in the plants actually in operation during the year being reported 
by the Census, not total installation. 


Subsection 3.—Water-Power Developments in the Provinces and 
Territories, 1949 


During 1949, the post-war boom in hydro-electric construction continued with- 
out abatement, and excellent progress was achieved owing to relatively favourable 
conditions with respect to both labour and materials. New water-power installa- 
tions brought into operation totalled 480,565 h.p., principally comprised of new 
units added to existing stations. A number of large developments that were in an 
advanced stage of construction were expected to add about 1,500,000 h.p. during the 
years 1950 and 1951, while other projects were in the preliminary phases of con- 
struction or were definitely planned. The demand for hydro-electric energy con- 
tinued to grow during 1949, primary power consumption being up 3-1 p.c. At 
certain times some of the large systems had difficulty in meeting the full demand 
owing to generally unfavourable stream-flow conditions. Overall progress in each 
province is outlined below. 


Atlantic Provinces.*—In the Eastern Provinces a number of projects were 
active or planned. The Newfoundland Light and Power Company had under 
construction for operation in 1950 a new development of 13,000 h.p. on the Mobile 
River and had on order a new unit of 3,350 h.p. for the Tors Cove plant. The 


* In addition to water-power development, the construction of steam-electric plants proceeded actively 
with the Canada Electric Company, Limited, completing an addition of 15,000 kw. in its plantat Maccan, 
N.S., and the following being under way: Nova Scotia Power Commission, Trenton, 7,500 kw.; Nova Scotia 
Light and Power Company, Limited, Halifax, 20,000 kw.; Seaboard Power ‘Corporation, Sydney, 18,750 kw.; 
Maritime Electric Company, Limited, Charlottetown, P.E. I., 7,500 kw. 
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Nova Scotia Light and Power Company installed a new unit of 4,500 h.p. in its 
Black River Plant and had under way for 1950 operation a development of 5,000 h.p. 
on Paradise Brook. The Nova Scotia Power Commission had under advanced 
construction a development of 12,000 h.p. on the Mersey River at Deep Brook and 
was contemplating the development of 8,000 h.p. on the Bear River and 4,800 h.p. 
on the Tusket River. The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was inves- 
tigating several water-power sites including the Magaguadavic River, 16,000 h.p., 
the Tobique River, 6,000 h.p., and the St. John River at Beechwood. 


Quebec.—In Quebec, the Shawinigan Water and Power Company completed 
its development of 195,000 h.p. at Shawinigan Falls on the St. Maurice River by 
bringing into operation the second and third units each of 65,000 h.p. The Company 
also had under way a new development of 390,000 h.p. at La Trenche Rapids on the 
upper St. Maurice River, flow diversion having been completed in 1949}; initial 
operation is expected in 1951. The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission is building 
a new power-house at Beauharnois, St. Lawrence River, which will ultimately 
contain 11 units of 55,000 h.p. each, the first three units being scheduled for 1951 
operation. In its Rapid VII Ottawa River Plant, the Commission completed the 
installation of a fourth unit of 16,000 h.p. Further down river, field surveys were 
conducted for a development at Rapid I. The Gatineau Power Company brought 
into service the third and final unit of 27,000 h.p. in its Bryson Plant on the Ottawa 
River, following completion of the regulating dam on the Rocher Fendu Channel. 
The Northern Quebec Power Company increased the capacity of its Quinze River 
Plant by 10,000 h.p. by raising the dam by 20 feet; the plant contained four units 
each of 12,500 h.p. and a fifth unit of 34,500 h.p. is under installation for 1950 
operation. Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Limited, added two new units of 1,600 h.p. 
each in its plant on the Lachine Canal and the Municipality of Jonquiére completed 
a new development of 4,200 h.p. on the Au Sable River. Plant extensions under 
construction included: Electrique de Mont Laurier, Liévre River, 2,700 h.p.; 
Pembroke Electric Light Company at Waltham, Black River, 3,000 h.p.; city of 
Riviére du Loup, on the Riviére du Loup, 1,800 h.p. 


Ontario.—In Ontario, only a minor increase in installed capacity was reported 
in 1949, being 2,300 h.p. at the Upper Falls, Montreal River Plant of the Great 
Lakes Power Company, due to increased head following raising of the dam. How- 
ever, the Hydo-Electric Power Commission of Ontario* had a tremendous program 
of construction actively under way with good progress reported on all projects. 
At Des Joachims, on the Ottawa River above Pembroke, the closure of the main 
dam was effected in September, 1949, construction of the power-house, penstocks 
and turbines was well advanced and tailrace excavation was under way; three units 
of 60,000 h.p. each are expected to be in operation late in 1950 and the remaining 
five units in 1951. At the Chenaux Development, Ottawa River, north of Renfrew, 
dam construction was nearing completion at the end of 1949 and power-house 
construction was under way; two of the eight units to be installed, each of 20,000 h.p., 
are scheduled for 1950 operation and the remainder for 1951. A third Ottawa 
River site, at La Cave Rapids above Mattawa, came under construction in 1949, 
the cofferdam and diversion channel being completed at the year’s end and excava- 
tion for the main dam well advanced; there will be six units of 32,000 h.p. each and it 


* In addition to its water-power projects, the Commission is constructing for 1951 operation two large 
auxiliary steam plants, one of 120,000 kw. (ultimately 240,000 kw.) at Windsor and one initially of 200,000 kw. 
at Toronto; pending completion of these plants, five emergency steam-electric generating stations totalling 
61,000 kw. were put into operation in the Southern Ontario System late in 1949. 
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is anticipated that the first unit will come into operation in 1952. On the Nipigon 
River at Pine Portage, an initial development of 80,000 h.p. in two units was nearing 
completion with operation expected in the summer of 1950; provision has been 
made for two additional units when required. At the Tunnel Site, on the Mississagi 
River, near Thessalon, the high dam and the power-house (to contain two units 
each of 28,000 h.p.) are well advanced and operation of the plant is expected by 
mid-summer of 1950; a storage dam also was being constructed upstream at Rocky 
Island Lake. Aside from the Commission’s operations, the Great Lakes Power 
Company is adding a 13,200-h.p. unit in its Michipicoten River plant for 1950 
operation and the town of Orillia has under construction a development of 3,750 h.p. 
on the Muskoka River. 


The Prairie Provinces.*—In Manitoba, the Winnipeg Electric Company 
increased the capacity of its Seven Sisters Plant, Winnipeg River, by 54,000 h.p. 
due to raising of the head to 66 feet and to the installation of a new unit; the power- 
house contained four units of 37,500 h.p. each, with the fifth unit under installation 
for 1950 operation and with space allowance for the ultimate installation of a sixth 
unit. The Manitoba Government began the development of 114,000 h.p. at Pine 
Falls on the Winnipeg River, with cofferdam construction being well advanced at 
the end of 1949; initial operation of the first two units of 19,000 h.p. each is scheduled 
for late in 1951. Sherritt-Gordon Mines, Limited, is planning the development 
of about 7,000 h.p. on the Laurie River, a tributary of the Churchill River, about 
44 miles from the Lynn Lake mining field. In Alberta, only one new hydro-electric 
unit was brought into operation in 1949, that being a Pelton wheel of 665 h.p. by 
Northern Utilities, Limited, at Jasper, Alta. Under construction, however, is a 
development of 62,000 h.p. by Calgary Power, Limited, at Spray Lakes in the 
upper Bow River basin; good progress was made and initial operation is scheduled 
for October, 1950. 


British Columbia.—In British Columbia, a total of 228,300 h.p. of new hydraulic 
capacity was brought into operation during 1949. The largest individual addition 
was that of 124,000 h.p. in two units in the Bridge River plant of the British 
Columbia Electric Railway Company, Limited, which brought the total plant 
capacity to 186,000 h.p.; ultimately this plant may contain 10 units; water storage 
is provided by the upstream LaJoie dam, which is practically completed. 
The Company also had under way installation of a third unit of 47,000 h.p. in 
its Ruskin plant on the Stave River and is investigating a high-head site of about 
70,000 h.p. at Jones Lake, 75 miles east of Vancouver. The British Columbia 
Power Commission completed its John Hart Development, Campbell River, 
Vancouver Island, to the stage of 112,000 h.p. by installing the third and fourth 
units of 28,000 h.p. each and by finishing the Ladore Falls storage dam; the planned 
ultimate capacity of the plant is 168,000 h.p. in six units. Good progress has been 
achieved on the Commission’s Whatshan Lake project in the south-central part of 
the Province and the first two units (four ultimately) of 16,500 h.p. each are expected 
to be in operation in 1950. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada, Limited, completed the installation of a third 37,000-h.p. turbine in its 
Brilliant plant, Kootenay River. Other additions to capacity include: city of Nelson, 


*In addition to the above water-power developments fuel-power electrical generating capacity was 
increased by 6,000 kw. at Flin Flon, Man., and by an enlargement of the plant at Churchill, Man. The 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation added to the Provincial system two new diesel units of 1,600 h.p. each, 
at Watrous and at Yorkton, Sask. The capacity of the steam plant of the city of Edmonton, Alta., was 
increased by 30,000 kw. and that of Canadian Utilities at Vermilion, Alta. by 4,200 kw. 
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Kootenay River, 6,750 h.p.; British Columbia Pulp and Paper Company, 3,650 h.p. 
at Woodfibre and 1,200 h.p. at Port Alice (a replacement of a 800-h.p. unit). Investi- 
gations were continued by the Aluminum Company of Canada toward the estab- 
lishment of a high-head plant of large capacity on one of the coastal inlets. 


Yukon and the Northwest Territories—In Yukon, a development of 400 h.p. 
was brought into operation on Porter Creek, near Whitehorse, by the Yukon 
Electrical Company, Limited, which serves Whitehorse and vicinity. Investigations 
covering a possible development on the Mayo River to serve the silver-lead mines 
in the vicinity were conducted by the Government of Canada during 1949. 


Parliament has provided $500,000 in 1950-51 for the Commission to commence 
construction of a hydro-electric power development in Mayo River Canyon in 
Yukon. The project will consist of a 1,200 ft. hydraulic tunnel leading to a power- 
house where the generating equipment will operate under a head of 120 ft. The 
initial installation will provide 3,000 h.p. but essential provision will be made for 
raising this power output to the maximum of 8,000 h.p. A 27 mile transmission 
line is planned from the power-house to the region of the silver-lead mines near 
Galena and Keno Hills. The initial installation together with the transmission 
line will cost approximately $3,000,000. 


Early in July, 1950, a start was made on the construction of a transmission 
line 9,000 ft. long, from the Commission’s terminal sub-station near Yellowknife, 
to the Akaitcho Yellowknife Gold Mines, Limited, property. The estimated cost 
including terminal and protective equipment is $27,000. 


CONVERSION PROGRAM TO 60-CYCLE POWER IN 
SOUTHERN ONTARIO* 


In addition to the tremendous post-war power development program, which, 
by 1952, will bring into service new resources totalling approximately 1,600,000 h.p., 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is engaged upon a vast long-term 
program of frequency standardization at 60 cycles in the southern areas of the 
Province. Affected by the plan are the Commission’s 25-cycle stations and dis- 
tribution facilities, the plants of some 150 Hydro municipalities and the frequency- 
sensitive equipment and appliances of approximately 800,000 electrical consumers— 
industrial, commercial, farm and domestic. It is estimated that this change-over 
will take between 10 to 12 years to complete. No such large-scale change-over, 
conceived as one co-ordinated plan to be carried out in orderly sequence without a 
break, has been recorded elsewhere in the world. Its cost is estimated at 
$200,000,000. 


Origin of 25-Cycle Frequency.—Twenty-five-cycle frequency in some parts 
of Ontario, like 60-cycle frequency in others, was an inheritance of the Commission. 
In the Niagara area, it was the frequency of the initial power purchased for dis- 
tribution to the original group of Hydro municipalities in Ontario. For years 
there was no pressing demand for a change, and it was not until comparatively 
recently that the phrase ‘‘a 25-cycle island in a 60-cycle sea”’ was coined to describe 
that part of southern Ontario lying west of the city of Oshawa and extending to the 


* Prepared under the direction of Robert H. Saunders, C.B.E., K.C.,-Chairman of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. 
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This diagram shows the Southern ‘island’ of 25-cycle power surrounded on all sides by 60-cycle areas. 
This highly industrialized area, as described in the text, is now being converted to 60-cycle frequency by 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission. 


Detroit River. It was an apt description. The Commission’s own Georgian Bay 
Division to the north and its Eastern Ontario Division to the east, with Quebec 
just beyond, are 60-cycle areas. To the south lies New York State, in which, 
after many experiments, 60-cycle power predominates. To the west, across the 
Detroit River from Windsor, the millions of consumers in Michigan are provided 
with electrical services at the 60-cycle frequency. 


In 1917 the Commission acquired the 160,000 h.p. generating station of the 
Ontario Power Company at Niagara and in 1922 took over its companion develop- 
ment, the 145,000 h.p. station of the Toronto Power Company. Both these stations 
were generating power at 25 cycles and before their purchase the question had arisen 
as to what frequency should be installed at the Commission’s new 500,000 h.p. 
Queenston development. 


The decision to bring in Queenston at 25 cycles was made because it was con- 
sidered impossible to carry out a satisfactory change-over program at the time. 
Unless the other stations at Niagara were brought into line and a practically complete 
consumer standardization effected, the installation of 60-cycle generation at Queens- 
ton would, it was felt, create conflicting zones of different frequencies in the same 
power division—a formidable barrier to power distribution. Engaged in a costly 
new power development, and with other important projects in the blue-print stage, 
the Commission was not in a position to undertake the extensive program demanded 
and there was no guarantee that it would be able to do so at an approximate future 
period. 
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As the Commission extended its power development activities and more and 
more municipalities joined the Hydro family, it became apparent that standardi- 
zation of frequency, apart from other benefits, would be of very decided advantage 
in a grid-system whose development envisaged a common power pool with facilities 
for the interchange of power between widely separated districts. 


During the period between 1926 and 1931, when the Chats Falls development 
on the Ottawa River was under construction and the Commission was entering 
into contracts with Quebec producers for additional power, frequency standardization 
was again debated. For similar reasons to those which had hitherto influenced 
the Commission, it was decided not to proceed with the project, and arrangements 
were made for the supply of the new power at 25 cycles. Later, in 1935, a frequency- 
changer station was erected at the 230,000 h.p. Chats Falls plant. Owned jointly 
by the Commission and the Ottawa Valley Power Company, the entire output of 
this plant was available to Ontario Hydro, and the frequency-changer facilities 
enabled the Commission to increase the supply of 60-cycle power to its Eastern 
Ontario Division. 


During the protracted period of industrial depression which continued, with 
minor improvements in the situation, up to the beginning of the Second World War, 
the question of frequency standardization was necessarily relegated to the background. 
The falling-off in the demand for power affected Hydro contingency and other 
reserves and proved a deterrent to any consideration of the project. It was not 
until after the War that the Commission was in a position to entertain it seriously. 


Advantages of Standardization.—After the War, the increasing demand for 
power and the many new uses to which it was being put both by industry and do-’ 
mestic consumers emphasized as never before the benefits that would accrue to 
consumers through frequency standardization. Modern electrical equipment for 
industrial plants and factories throughout North America, including fluorescent 
lighting, was normally manufactured for operation at 60-cycles. Turning out 
25-cycle equipment was becoming more and more a special job. In many instances 
improvisations had to be carried out at factories using this lower frequency. More- 
over, new household appliances and inventions in the electronic field were mostly 
adapted for 60-cycle power. 


Further emphasizing the need for a change was the Commission’s grid-system 
for which the physical structure had been created in 1944 through combining the 
former Georgian Bay, Eastern Ontario and Niagara systems, into one Southern 
Ontario System, while preserving their separate identities as “divisions”. For 
several years there had been an interchange of power between the Niagara system 
and the Georgian Bay system through a frequency-changer station at Hanover, Ont. 
With the rapidly increasing demand for electricity, however, it was readily apparent 
that frequency-changer stations could only be a temporary expedient if consumers 
in southern Ontario, as populations increased and industry expanded, were to be 
assured of an adequate common power pool upon which they could draw at need. 
Standardization would also facilitate interchange of power with Quebec and adjacent 
areas of the United States. 


Preparatory Planning, Organization and Construction.—All these con- 
siderations weighted the scales in favour of frequency standardization, but it was 
necessary to study with great care both the engineering problems and the cost 
factors involved. Nearly two years were devoted to investigation before active 
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- work was started and technical advice was sought from international as well as 
national sources. When studies were completed and the program decided upon, 
the plans were presented to the Hydro municipalities so that any modifications 
could be made which were not out of line with the general scheme. 


With regard to the apportioning of costs, it was decided that the Commission 
would bear the expense of the change-over both with regard to its own system and the 
frequency-sensitive equipment and appliances of domestic and commercial con- 
sumers. Industrial consumers were asked to contribute on an equitable basis to the 
cost of the change-over of their own electrical equipment. The 25-cycle munici- 
palities were called upon to meet the cost of the change-over of their own sub-station 
and distribution systems. Part of the cost incurred would be shared by the 60-cycle 
municipalities in southern Ontario which, it was apparent, would all derive sub- 
stantial benefits from standardization. 


Legislation was approved and passed by the Provincial Government and the 
Commission was ready to proceed with the special organization required for the 
‘successful carrying out of the project., Ontario Hydro was now faced with the most 
tremendous and complicated task in its history. Water-power developments, 
through 40 years of experience, had become more or less of a routine business for 
the Commission’s engineers, but there was no guiding precedent for a frequency- 
standardization program of this magnitude. 


First of all, it was necessary to create a new Division of the Commission to 
which the name “Frequency Standardization” was applied. A close liaison was 
immediately established with the System Planning Department and the Electrical 
Engineering Department, the latter being made responsible for the changing of the 
facilities regulating the supply and distribution of power to the different areas during 
the progress of the program. 


The Commission had already established a Service Centre and was erecting a 
new transformer station on 200 acres of ground on the western fringe of Toronto, 
just south of the suburban village of Islington. On this land, two large buildings 
were constructed to house equipment and supplies for the frequency-standardization 
program and a third building was planned. Railway sidings and an impressive fleet 
of trucks provided the facilities for quick handling and dispatch. Garages, work 
shops and repair shops were alike available for the new project and the tremendous 
programs of power development and system extension and improvement upon which 
the Commission was engaged. 


As frequency standardization would be a long-term project, it was realized that 
for a considerable period an ample supply of 25-cycle power would be required for 
areas awaiting standardization. It was decided therefore not to make any immediate 
change in the equipment of the existing stations at Niagara, especially as 60-cycle 
power from the 480,000 h.p. Des Joachims development on the Ottawa River would 
soon be available. The plants of the Hydro municipalities undergoing the change- 
over were scheduled to keep pace with consumer requirements, while provision was 
made for the further regulation of power supply through frequency-changer sets at 
Scarborough, near Toronto and at Westminster, near London. 


It was decided to carry out the standardization program in an area sequence 
determined by the availability of a permanent supply of 60-cycle power. The first 
location where 60-cycle power was available was in the Scarborough district east of 
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Toronto where recently erected frequency-changer units, with a total capacity of 
50,000 kva., connected the 25-cycle Niagara division with the 60-cycle Georgian 
Bay and Eastern Ontario divisions. 


In order to test out the program, a “practice zone” was first set up in east York 
in May, 1949. As many consumers as it was deemed advisable to supply through 
a 6,000 kva. transformer and 26-4 kv. transmission line were listed and their names 
turned over to the Commission’s contractors. The rapidity and smoothness with 
which the change-over of equipment and consumer appliances was effected appeared 
to warrant the conclusion that the program could be carried through to completion 
in from 10 to 12 years instead of the 15 to 20 years originally predicted. 


Progress of the Change-over Program.—The Commission prepared to 
proceed with the program in accordance with an area-sequence policy. A 
start was made in Scarborough Township in October, 1949. It marked the begin- 
ning of the change-over in an area designated by the letter ‘A’, which, skirting the 
city of Toronto on the east, follows North Yonge Street to Lake Simcoe, taking in 
the contiguous municipalities and rural districts. Thus began the detailed work of 
recording and checking all frequency-sensitive appliances. Technicians of the 
contracting companies had to cover every house and building in detail and list the 
exact requirements, a tremendous task in itself but one that held promise of special 
benefit for every family and interest in the community. The change-over in Area 
‘A’ is expected to be completed in the early spring of 1951. 


In January, 1950, frequency standardization began in the Sarnia district 
(Area B) and in the following June in the London district (Area C). The change- 
over in these two areas is also expected to be completed in 1951. 


Altogether, there are 23 areas to be changed over. Work in the highly indus- 
trialized areas will naturally take considerable time to complete and will have to 
fit in with the availability of 60-cycle power. Standardization in the Windsor 
district has been placed well forward in the program, with the schedule tentatively 
set for 1952-54. The change-over in the city of Toronto is expected to take about 
six years to complete—from 1953 through 1959. Work in Hamilton is scheduled 
to start in 1955 and finish in 1957. The Kitchener-Waterloo district program is 
planned for 1952-54 and the Brantford area for 1956-57. The Niagara-Welland 
peninsula, with its paper mills and chemical plants, will be brought in last of all: 
here standardization, according to present plans, will start in the district immedi- 
ately southwest of Hamilton in 1956, and the program will finish in the Niagara. 
Falls area in 1960. 


When the program is completed, approximately 300 distributing stations and 
30 transformer stations, including such large stations as Burlington and Leaside, 
will have been changed over on the Commission’s Southern Ontario System. To this 
must be added the conversion of frequency-sensitive equipment in the 150 muni- 
cipalities enumerated in the program, including 50 municipalities that own their 
own step-down transformer stations. 


About 1,800,000 motors, ranging from midget size to giant type, were enumerated 
in preliminary consumer inventories. These included the motors for 550,000 
washing machines, 300,000 electric refrigerators, 400,000 electric clocks and 100,000 
furnace blowers and a miscellany of motors for other less commonly used appliances. 
In addition there were 167,000 motors associated with industrial machinery and 
185,000 commercial motors. 
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The New 60-Cycle Power System.—Ontario Hydro’s tremendous post-war 
power program being carried out at a cost of approximately $605,000,000 is being 
closely fitted to the frequency-standardization program. As part of the post-war 
construction program a 75,000 h.p. addition to the DeCew Falls station near St. 
Catharines was brought into service at 25 cycles in the autumn of 1947; but as 
soon as it was decided to proceed with the frequency change-over, preparations 
were made to supply all generating stations in process of construction with 60-cycle 
equipment. This decision was made applicable to power projects in northern as 
well as in southern Ontario. 


The Thunder Bay district, containing the lakehead cities of Fort William and 
Port Arthur, many richly mineralized areas and an impressive concentration of pulp 
and paper mills, have always enjoyed a uniform 60-cycle system, and no frequency 
question had to be considered there in the carrying out of the Commission’s post-war 
program. On the other hand, northeastern Ontario, like southern Ontario and for 
much the same reasons had developed as a dual-frequency territory. There were 
good grounds however, for the decision to bring in new power under the present 
development program at 60 cycles. 

While in northeastern Ontario there had been a post-war increase in the demand 
for power at both 25 cycles and 60 cycles, such rapidly growing 60-cycle urban 
centres as Sudbury and North Bay, with their surrounding rural areas, had to be 
considered, while the electrical requirements of Timmins and other 25-cycle muni- 
cipalities were being adequately looked after by power supplied by the 248,000 h.p. 
Abitibi development and other 25-cycle generating stations. Above all, as an 
influencing factor, there was the over-all picture, with an interchange of power 
between northeastern and southern Ontario in contemplation. 


Potential Tie-Ins.—Facilities will soon be provided for this interchange of 
power. During 1950 the Commission was engaged on a 192,000 h.p. project at 
La Cave on the Ottawa River about five miles upstream from the town of Mattawa. 
This development is scheduled for initial service late in 1951. Already the site is 
connected with the great Des Joachims development some 65 miles to the southeast 
by a 230,000-volt transmission line, while communication with Sudbury via Crystal 
Falls and North Bay was afforded by another 115,000-volt line completed for 
service in the late autumn of 1950. These connections with the 230,000-volt line 
from Des Joachims to La Cave, operating temporarily at 115,000 volts, provide for 
the interchange of limited power loads between northern and southern Ontario 
pending the bringing into service of La Cave. 

In June, 1950, the Commission’s 56,500 h.p. Tunnel station on the Mississagi 
River was brought into service to supplement 60-cycle power supply in northern 
Ontario. There are three other potential power sites on the Mississagi River, from 
which an estimated additional 107,000 h.p. can be obtained. Electrical consumers 
in northern Ontario, however, will not have to wait for more power until development 
at these sites can be carried out. La Cave will further reinforce the power from 
Tunnel, and at the same time help to meet increased demands in the south through 
the transmission via Des Joachims. Through a recently constructed frequency- 
changer station at Sudbury, it will be possible to utilize some of this 60-cycle power, 
wherever the need arises, in the northern 25-cycle areas. 

The Thunder Bay district is at present isolated from the power districts of 
northeastern Ontario as well as from southern Ontario. As the natural resources 
of the “Empire of the North” are further developed, it is expected that 60-cycle 
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power originating in this territory at the head of the lakes, will fan out like a creeping 
barrage through the development of ‘middle-ground’ power sites, linking up with 
Manitoba on the west and the northern Ontario properties to the east. 


Developments and acquisitions associated with the present post-war con- 
struction program have already more than doubled the Commission’s power resources 
in the Thunder Bay area. At the end of the War the Commission was operating 
only two generating stations in this district. These were the Cameron Falls and 
Alexander stations on the Nipigon River, with a total installed capacity of approxim- 
ately 148,000 h.p. In October, 1948, a 53,000 h.p. development at Aguasabon on 
the north shore of Lake Superior about 150 miles east of Port Arthur was brought 
into service and tied in with Cameron Falls and Alexander. Early in 1949, the 
Commission acquired the system of the Kaministiquia Power Company, which was 
furnishing some 37,000 h.p. to the city of Fort William and neighbouring rural 
districts from its generating station at Kakabeka Falls. In June, 1950, the 80,000 
h.p. Pine Portage development, designed for an ultimate capacity of 160,000 h.p., 
was brought into operation. Pine Portage is located on the Nipigon River above 
Cameron Falls and Alexander stations and will benefit with them from the splendid 
water storage afforded by Lake Nipigon. Through this large body of water, 
10,000,000 acre-feet in extent, there is almost perfect regulation of flow, not only 
from the surrounding watershed but also from the Ogoki diversion, which will be 
remembered as a wartime achievement of the Commission, diverting southward 
into the Great Lakes system a river whose natural course linked it with the Albany 
River flowing northward into James Bay. 


With the new power at its disposal, the Commission has been able to contemplate 
important extensions of its system not only in the Thunder Bay area proper but also 
in adjacent districts to the west. 


Situated near Atikokan in the Rainy River district are the Steep Rock iron 
mines. In 1950, the Commission was in a position not only to serve this important 
industry with more power from its Nipigon River stations over a 115,000-volt 
transmission line built from Port Arthur some years ago, but also to undertake 
a further extension to the town of Dryden. According to plans, this extension, 
picking up consumers en route, would tie in with the circuits stemming from the 
Commission’s Ear Falls station, which serves the towns of Dryden and Sioux 
Lookout as well as some 13 gold mines in the Patricia-Red Lake district. The 
capacity of Ear Falls was brought up to 25,000 h.p. by the addition of a 7 ,000 h.p. 
unit in 1948. Several other potential power sites on the English River are under | 
investigation (August, 1950) and are estimated to have a combined capacity of 
about 248,000 h.p. 


Power Supply.—While some of the framework for frequency standardization 
in the north has been laid, the vision is somewhat futuristic and planning has to 
be carefully attuned to development and economic expansion in that section of the 
Province. In southern Ontario standardization is an imperative need and, from 
the power-supply point of view as well as from the consumer change-over angle, it 
is being carried out with all possible dispatch. 

From the 480,000 h.p. development at Des Joachims, two 230,000-volt trans- 
mission lines carry 60-cycle power to focal points such as Kipling, near Toronto, 
Burlington near Hamilton and Westminster near London, whence distribution is 
made to the areas where the change-over is proceeding. Through frequency- 
changer stations at Scarborough and Westminster some of this power can be made 
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available to the 25-cycle areas until the change-over to 60-cycle has advanced far 
enough to utilize it all. It is estimated that this stage will be reached by the end of 
1951. It will then be a matter of obtaining additional supplies of 60-cycle power. 
Such: supplies will be furnished from both hydro-electric and steam-electric stations. 


The Commission’s 160,000 h.p. Chenaux station on the Ottawa River about 
75 miles below Des Joachims will be in full service by November, 1951, with initial 
power deliveries scheduled for December, 1950. Chenaux is connected with a 
new transformer station at Peterborough by a 230,000-volt transmission line, part 
of which was constructed several years ago in connection with other eastern Ontario 
power projects. From Peterborough the new 60-cycle power is carried over a 
115,000-volt line to Oshawa and Searborough, whence further distribution is effected 
as required. Initial services from the 192,000 h.p. La Cave development via Des 
Joachims are scheduled for January, 1952, with full service the following November. 
In addition, the 80,000 h.p. development at Stewartville on the Madawaska River 
has been available for general supply purposes in southern Ontario since its comple- 
tion in 1948. , 

In addition there are steam-generating stations under construction at Toronto 
and Windsor. The 160,000 h.p. Windsor station is expected to be in full operation 
by December, 1951—one of its two units was brought into service late in 1950. One 
unit. of the 268,000 h.p. Toronto station, to be brought into service initially at 
25 cycles and later converted to 60 cycles, is scheduled. for operation in November, 
1951, and the other, a 60-cycle unit, in the February following. 


These two stations are intended primarily to help meet the greatly increased 
demand for power in southern Ontario during the autumn and winter seasons, but 
they will be ready at need to serve any power supply purpose including that of 

frequency standardization. 


System Facilities and Intercommunication.—The Commission’s new 
60-cycle system in southern Ontario is being equipped with the most up-to-date 
transmission and distribution facilities. Much of the new equipment was already 
installed when the Des Joachims station was brought into service in 1950. 


The main arteries linking Des Joachims and La Cave to major distribution 
points comprise approximately 829 route miles, or 1,200 circuit miles of 230,000- 
volt line and about 62 route miles or 120 circuit miles of 115,000-volt line. Between 
Des Joachims and La Cave generating stations and Kipling and Westminster trans- 
former stations, the 230,000-volt transmission lines included 2,243 single-circuit 
steel towers and 1,909 double-circuit steel towers. The total weight of these struc- 
tures has been calculated at 40,190 tons. There were 3,606 wire miles of steel- 
reinforced aluminum cable conductors, each measuring in cross-section 795,000 
circular mils, with a total weight of 10,386 tons. Protection against lightning 
was provided by 1,660 wire miles of 3/8 inch ground wire, with a total weight of 
1,211 tons. | 

Manual and automatic telephones have been provided to serve the Des Joachims 
Generation Station. They inter-connect with the Minden Switching Station, 93 
miles away and with the Chats Falls Generating Station, 106 miles distant, by means 
of telephone lines and telephone carrier channels superimposed on the power circuits. 
Communication facilities are also provided between Des Joachims and principal 
transformer stations and switching points by a similar utilization of the transmission 
lines. These facilities will be extended to the operation of the La Cave Generating 
Station when it is brought into service in 1952. 
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In addition to providing the means for oral communication, the carrier current 
channels convey the signals which isolate instantaneously from the system faulty 
power-line or equipment, indicate water levels and power loads and control the 
power frequency throughout the entire system so that electric clocks may keep 
accurate: time and industrial machinery operate at constant speed. Radio is used 
for emergency communication with major operating centres throughout the southern 
Ontario system. 


Additional Proposed Developments.—Realizing that frequency standardi- 
zation would mean an even greater all-round use of electricity than had hitherto 
been experienced, the Commission, in 1950, was planning another major development 
at Niagara to be undertaken as soon as the necessary ratification of the project, 
which required the sanction of both the Canadian and United States Governments, 
could be obtained. This, it. was estimated! would add 800,000 h.p. to the resources 
of southern Ontario. Other developments were in prospect in the northwestern 
section of the Province. 


Section 2.—The Central Electric Station Industry 


An‘article dealing with government control of power in wartime is given at 
pp. 336-337 of the 1945:Canada Year Book. 


Summary of Energy Generated by Type of Station, 1947 and 1948,.— 
Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals selling or 
distributing electric energy, whether generated by themselves or purchased for 
resale. Stations are divided into two classes according to ownership, viz., (1) 
commercial—those privately owned and operated by companies or individuals, and 
(2) municipal—those owned and operated by municipalities or Provincial Govern- 
ments. These are subdivided according to the kind of power used into (a) hydraulic, 
(b) fuel, and (c) non-generating. This last sub-class purchases practically all the 
power it resells; a few of these stations have generating equipment that is held for 
- emergencies. The hydraulic stations contain water turbines and wheels with 
approximately 88 p.c. of the total capacity of hydraulic installations in all industries 
in Canada: the generators driven by this hydraulic equipment generate 98 p.c. 
of the total output of all central electric stations. 


5.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station, 1939-46, and by Provinces, 
1947 and 1948 


1 Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories, 


- Generated by— = " Generated by— 
ear an ear an 
Province Water Thermal Total Province Water Thermal Total 
Power Engines Power Engines 
7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 000 kwh. 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
1O39R errors 27, 836, 691 50133941) 285388 40309101943 ane 39, 660,312 819,281 | 40,479,593 
1940 pee 29,537, 459 Diles24e moO M09, 28311044 ae aan 39, 553,352 1,045,427 | 40,598,779 
194 ee oes 32, 628, 930 GSS (oouleoorold OOSnnl O45. eee 39, 131,020 999,034 | 40, 130,054 
1942 ae 53% 36, 582, 953 Ki2- 2208 Bai OooOs Leo) el G4 Gn. sae oe 40, 692,395 1,044,592 | 41,736,987 
1947 1948 
IIE OR, ae 556 19, 826 2073824 Peele dan: 320 21,612 21,932 
INR See ane 349. 403 267, 708 Gilera otal Te HIMOIN] Sau) eee eee 366,373 311,288 677, 661 
NB ona 420,510 171, 948 DO2MAS Ss |e NG Ensen ae 397, 233 194, 403 591, 636 
Ques ete. a 25,926, 927 Py ey Cae os CRY al7abellis Qyitewecs. ss oe 24, 560, 684 5,998 | 24,566, 682 
Ont 11,182, 693 S000 smells LO Goon Ontews as 11,054,394 41,214 | 11,095,608 
Man be-c. 2,028,541 3,213 2,031,754 || Man 2.052, 586 3,123 2,055, 709 
Dasikernace ok 463,059 299, 823 762,882 || Sask.....,.-. 471,672 333 ,322 804, 994 
Alta 380, 569 260, 762 G4 loose | PAltae weet 429, 758 294, 740 724,498 
BiCesct 1,520, 909 116, 108 16372010 wei. Lasceeee W30.,0c0 113, 886 1, 850, 961 
Totals, 1947.| 42,273,167 | 1,151,632 | 43,424,799 || Totals, 1948.| 41,070,095 | 1,319,586 | 42,389,681 
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Subsection 1.—Statistics of Central Electric Stations* 


The growth of the central electric stations industry has been almost continuous 
since 1919, when statistics of kilowatt hours generated were first made available. 
The depression that occurred in the early 1930’s resulted in decreased production of 
power during those years but output soon recovered. During the war years 1939-44 
the equipment was used to maximum capacity, the output increasing by 42 p.c. 
from 1938 to 1944. Production declined slightly in 1945 but rebounded in 1946 
to 102 p.c. of the 1944 figure. During 1947 a new record was established which was 
nearly equalled in 1948 and was surpassed 1 in he by nearly 4 p.e. 


The central electric stations industry is one that is particularly suited to large- 
- scale operations because of the huge outlays of capital necessary. Capital invested 
and total horse-power installed increased almost continuously even during. the 
depression years, mainly because large power projects, planned before the depression, 
were in process of construction. Off-peak and surplus power, used mainly in electric 
boilers cf pulp and paper plants, grew steadily to a peak of 7,803,000,000 kwh. in 
1937 but, owing to war requirements for firm power, it was reduced during 1940-45, 
and soared to a new high of 8,067,489,000 kwh. in 1946. In 1947, secondary power 
consumption was reduced to 5,595,344,000 kwh. to 2,303,987,000. kwh. in. 1948 
as increased primary demand and low water levels left less aveueble for off-peak 
use, and recovered to 2,839,940,000 kwh. in 1949. 


6.—Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1917-31 will be found at p. 369 of the 1940 Year Book; for 1932-38 Paice 
see p. 564 of the 1950 edition. Baya rae 


Revenue Power Kilowatt Persons| Salaries 
Year |Stations Capital from Sale |Equipment| Hours |Customers| Em- and 
Invested of Power! |, Capacity? |, Generated ployed Wages 
No. $ $ i hip. "000 No. No. $ 

1939.. 611 1,564,603,211 | 151,880,969 | 7,607,122 | 28,338,030 | 1,941,663 | 18,848 | 28,223,376 
1940..... 602 1,615,438,140 | 166,228,773 | 7,935,867 | 30,109,283 | 2,006,508 | 19,054 28, 895, 595 
TOA Very 607 1,641,460,451 | 186,080,354 | 8,157,585 | 33,317,663 | 2,081,270 19, 880 31,647,952 
O48 Decks 616 1,747, 891,798 | 203,914,608 | 8,613,696 | 37,355,179 | 2,125,558 | 19,764 34, 285, 870 
1943... 622 | 1,778,224,640 | 204,801,508 | 9,602,794 | 40,479,593 | 2,169,148 | 19,120 | 385,785,932 
1944 aye 626 3 215, 246,391 | 9,713,791 | 40,598,779 | 2,238,023 |} 19,770 36,,945, 296 
1945 Se 600 3 215,105,473 | 9,666,947 | 40,130,054 | 2,333,230 | 21,283 | 39,521,365 
1946.. 600 3 226,096,273 | 9,825,459 | 41,736,987 | 2,476,830 | 24,577 46, 422,998 
1947... 607 3 238,929,627 | 9,601,157 | 43,424,799 | 2,648,327 | 26,704 67,417,317 
1948..... 635 3 257,377,490 |10, 038,541 | 42,389,681 | 2,822,027'| 29,349 | 68,765,222 


1Excluding duplications. 
after 1943. 


2 Not including auxiliary-plant equipment. 


3 Not collected 


Although the amount of power used by domestic customers or for residential 
purposes is now only 10 p.c. of the total production of central electric stations, 
Details-of the number of domestic customers 
served, the kilowatt hours delivered and the costs to the customers, exclusive of 
direct federal, provincial and municipal taxes on such service, are shown in Table 7 
The average consumption per customer and average cost per kilowatt hour vary 
considerably as between municipalities and also as between provinces; there are 
The average charge per kwh.. is 


this service is exceedingly important. 


smaller differences between the average bills. 


one of the lowest in any country. 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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7.—Summary Statistics of Domestic Consumption of Electricity, 1938-48 


Average Average . iat 

ge 

Year Customers Consumption Naa plore Charge ‘Charge 

per ber er kwh 

Customer Annum Pp : 
No. 7000 kwh. kwh. $ cts. 
OB Oe 4k meg erame ee. ake Batten a 1, 623, 672 2,310, 891 1,423 26-97 1-90 
1940 5.65, 4 ree nk, See Se 1,694,388 2,436,572 1,438 : 27-41 - 1-91 
UU 8 Re ey Rees Re er oe ae 1,755,917 2,582,405 ibe all 27-73 1-89 
194 Dement spe ter testes en Ore 1,803, 708 2,716, 895 1,506 28-11 1-87 
1943 Cec eee ee eee 1, 852, 367 2, 843, 612 1,535 27-70 1-80 
194A ee, WES ST Oh ate es oa a NR te eas 1,906, 452 3,046, 980 1,598 27-96 1-75 
ey ay pie hn ie se CARN AR Ne. eo TE 1,987,360 8,365, 497 1,693 28-05 1-66 
194 Gaicotecds eee eee ee ee ome 2,104,549 3,881,677 1,844 29-85 1-62 
194 [ess oh, RUNS re PR ae AP eae: 2, 246, 253 4,383, 222 1,951 31-28 1-60 
1948)5 SRT aE ary: ee eee 2,398, 847 4,984, 280 2,078 33°32 1-60 


Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—Auxiliary equipment includes 
only thermal] engines and generators operated by them in hydraulic stations and in 
non-generating plants and does not include spare equipment in thermal stations or 
spare hydraulic equipment in hydraulic stations. Such equipment is classed as 
main-plant equipment. The capacities of the equipment are the manufacturers’ 
ratings and, for water wheels and turbines, the kilowatt hour capacities vary with 
the supply of water. The majority of the hydraulic stations are large, serving 
' wide areas over transmission lines, whereas most of the plants with thermal engines 
are small, serving the needs of the local municipality. The number of thermal 
engines increased from previous years. Equipment data were not included for 
small plants, mainly in Saskatchewan and Alberta, whose output was largely 
consumed by their own industry or firm. 

8.—Main-Plant Equipment of Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, and Total 
Auxiliary Equipment, 1948 


Notrr.—Kva. means kilo-volt-amperes. 


Water ese ae one e 

Type of anc ermal Engines enerators 
Equipment Fors Turbines Sona 
and Province |" ©" . Average : Average : Average 

No. -| Capacity Capacity No. | Capacity Chvatity No. | Capacity Capacity 
No. h.p. h.p. ane h.p. kva: kva. 

MatIn-PLANT 

EqQuirpMENT 
PAESE oer 9 6 387 65 20 9,742 487 23 7,692 334 
NeSuiieee 22% 46 56 109, 958 1,964 38 98,044 2,580 || .94 175,306 1,865 
ING BR ee 18 14 104, 260 7,447 29 82,417 2,842 43 160,791 3,739 
Quek. a 5 99 | 279 | 5,542,282 | 19,865 16 2,145 134 || 297 | 4,707,878 | 15,851 
Ontite s,s 123e eo lLOuees ome cO2 8,137 13 46, 890 3,607 || 329 | 2,094,446 6,366 
Mantwtsik 15 42 466,800 | 11,114 15 2,402 160 55 377, 586 6, 865 
asked at as 142 6 106,500 | 17,750 || 191 186, 152 975 197 247,472 1,256 
ae pay 98 10 104,500 | 10,450 | 136 117, 262 862 140 194, 153 1,387 

.C, an 

Wukonee. 85 63 464,417 (eae? 77 23,181 301 141 413,715 2,934 

Totals..... 635 | 792 | 9,470,306 | 11,957 || 535 568, 235 1,062 |1,319 | 8,379,039 6,353 
AUXILIARY- 

PLANT 

EquipMentT | — — oo _- 102 181,055 TED 90 135, 470 16305 
Grand ; 

Totals..... 635 | 792 | 9,470,306 | 11,957 | 637 749,290 1,176 || 1,409 | 8,514,509 6,043 


OO 
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9.—Electric Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1943-48 


Province or Territory 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 

Prince Edward Island...... 14,616 15,968 16, 753 16, 702 20,382 21,932 
INDVAISCOLID Wie s ose ye. 579,470 582,589 600, 429 590,492 617,111 677, 661 
New: Brunswick............ 506, 134 521,951 598, 700 592, 923 592,458 591, 636 
(CS) SEY OR RAS aint ee Rae 23,477,824 | 23,277,515 | 22,227,012 | 23,597,321 | 25,930,171 24, 566, 682 
OT bATIOS ee VAS Ss vac tec oe ast 10,308,673 | 10,538,574 | 10,736,742 | 10,778,185 | 11,191,693 11,095, 608 
IVER TALOIES. cilethteiess ota Sars lage: 2223, 120 |) =2,202,900 | - 2,283,069. |. 2,009,0¢D | 2,001, 754 2,055, 709. 
Saskatehewan.............. 232,195 243, 884 249,517 270,691 762, 882 804,994 
PAT OIE os ceo Bia seas oe 512,985 555, 034 566, 745 602, 048 641,331 724,498 
British Columbia........... Fave 971 2,630,409 | 2,850,367 | 2,899,300 1,637,017 1, 820,271 

Motalscce ees 40,479,593 | 40,598,779 | 40,130,054 | 41,736,987 | 43,424,799 | 42,389,681! 


1 Includes 30,690 kwh. in Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations.—Table 10 shows 
the number of farm customers, the average annual consumption, average annual 
revenue and the average revenue per kilowatt hour sold to these customers in each 
province for 1948. . 


Effective Jan. 1, 1944, the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission reclassified 
its rural customers, including under “farm customers” only farm contracts whereby 
one or more dwellings occupied by families engaged in the operation of the farm 
would be counted as one customer. This classification excluded other rural dwellings, 
stores, garages, repair shops, etc., also small properties of five acres or less except 
under special conditions. This change in classification explains the apparent 
decrease in farms served as shown in previous years, but by 1948 there were 90,869 
farm customers in Ontario compared with 62,303 in 1944 and 66,686 on the former 
basis in 1943. The Ontario Government pays for part of the cost of installing 
service to farm customers, which accounts in part for the lower average revenue 
per kilowatt hour in Ontario as compared with the other provinces. 


10.—Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations, 1948 


Kilowatt 
Hours Revenue Received 
Delivered 
Province or Territory Customers 
Average Average Average 
Total per Total per per 
Customer Customer kwh. 
No. No. No. $ $ cts 
Prince Edward Island...... 2,857 1,970, 443 690 123 , 823 43-34 6-3 
IND Var CObDL eG coc eet mon 12, 787 9,219,148 721 401, 607 31-41 4-4 
New Brunswick............ 24,668 | 16,824,101 682 942, 586 38°21 5-6 
ORD CCRC coisa eens 65,721 | 49,414, 203 752 1,731, 433 26-35 38°5 
ONCATAGS Paice ds Sool 90,869 1253, 984, 873 2,795 4,136, 732 45-52 1:6 
MaTCODS Ho ke excuse 5,694 | 11,048,316 1,940 388,121 68-16 3:5 
Saskatchewani:.ce0 tke 22h 1,055, 193 860 -78, 238 63-76 7-4 
Renae bok sd A 3,393 6,388,910 1, 883 326, 801 96-32 5-1 
British Columbia and Yukon 5,989 | 14,817, 753 2474 339, 952 56-76 2-3 
OCAIS grt waa cee 213,295 | 364,722,949 1,711 8,469,293 39-72 2°3 


Export and Import of Electric Power.—Electric energy is exported from 
Canada only under licence and an export tax of 0-03 cents per kilowatt hour is 


levied with some exceptions. 


The export duties for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1946 to 1949 were $694,518, $598,751, $470,627 and $435,867, respectively. 
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Exports for the years 1946-49 are shown in Table 11. There are also large 
interprovincial movements of electric energy from Quebec to Ontario, and smaller 
movements from Quebec to New Brunswick, Manitoba to Ontario, Saskatchewan 
to Manitoba and British Columbia to Alberta. 


The water allowed to be diverted at Niagara Falls for power purposes was 
increased by 5,000 cu. ft. per second to the Canadian side in November, 1940, owing 
to a diversion of water from Long Lake and the Ogoki River from the James Bay 
watershed to the Great Lakes watershed. In 1941 a further increase of 9,000 c.f.s. 
to the Canadian plants and 12,500 c.f.s. to the United States plants was permitted, 
and in 1948 an additional 4,000 c.f.s. to Canadian plants bringing the totals up to 
54,000 ¢.f.s. for Canada, and 32,500 c.f.s. for the United States. This increased 
water with greater development of plants on the St. Lawrence River made possible 
the increased export of both firm and secondary power to the United States (5,000 
e.f.s. will produce about 150,000 h.p. at the Queenston, Ont., plant). During 
1948 and 1949 increased demands from consumers and low water reduced the 
surplus energy available for export. 


1i.—Electric Energy Exported from Canada, by Companies, and Imported from 
the United States, 1946-49 


SS ee 
TT Foo OOO ee 


Company 1946 1947 1948 1949 
kwh. kwh. kwh. kwh. 

Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario] 394, 200,000) 391,102,400] 380,703,700} 301,036,700 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 

(SUR Iis) SARTRE Rh BRS een 978,819,549] 553,054,300] 231,290,500} 335,141,100 
Canadian Niagara Power Company........... 324,484,986} 321,725,500] 324,999,600] 267,802,469 
Canadian Niagara Power Company (surplus). . 93, 806, 074 71, 269, 622 73,190, 585 39, 560, 210 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Company...... 82,073, 000 48, 429,000 80, 225,000 22,069, 000 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power 

Commanys. te i tte Se et «8 82,185, 886 31, 747, 662 24, 530,080 34,125, 935 
Maine and N.B. Electric Power Company = 

(surplus) erste toy oe ke oe 2 ee 1, 690, 473 3,191,284 1,840,573 3,490, 744 
British Columbia Electric Railway Company. 323, 260 408, 630 14, 208, 466 93, 898, 036 
Southern Canada Power Company............ 2, 703 , 079 4,289, 825 2,247, 418 2,108,612 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.......... 614,992,847] 634,475,609] 650,290,533 648, 903 , 932 
Canadian Cottons, Limited, Milltown, N.B.. 2, 868, 000 422,400 60, 480 —_ 
Fraser Companies, Limited:.................. 1,288, 000 4,169,000 9,121,000 8, 251,000 
Northport Power and Light Company........ 20,619 33, 210 38, 284 47,016 
Northern B.C. Power Company.............. 33, 120 35,410 35, 650 35, 600 
Detroit and Windsor Subway Company...... 328, 100 323 , 400 326, 900 319, 800 
Manitoba Power Commission................. 1, 813, 740 1, 809, 600 — — 

Lotalsecsoe ot re bee 2,481, 630,733] 2, 066,486,852) 1,743,108, 769| 1,756,790, 154 

Imports from United States!............... 8,651,000 51,979,000 84,994, 000 26,098,978 


1 Mainly by B.C, Electric Railway Company. 


Subsection 2.—Public Ownership or Regulation of Central 
Electric Stations* 


Water power is developed in Canada by provincial commissions, by munici- 


palities and by private companies—hydro-electric plants. The first such provincial 
commission was formed in Ontario in 1906 to act as trustee for a group of muni- 
cipalities to develop and distribute electricity. The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario now generates and purchases power, transmits it to rural and 
urban municipalities and serves large power customers. Similar commissions have 
been formed in most of the other provinces. 


_* The information included under the provincial headings of this Subsection has been revised by the 
various provincial commissions or authorities concerned. 
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12._Summary Statistics of Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations, 1939-48 


Power 
Year Plants 
No. 

ORO. Oh? Geven sr. See eres ek oe aes 184 
ROAQ Mets heath tatees ca Senge Baty Gaeke 181 
(EV ee Re ota Sa a ea 183 
IO 2 eh Si ot a es RC ee 188 
ROA Te Peete eee Metchsit eo ees seta arlene Cateha oon a 197 
MA AreeR ea Sen nsS crannies nck oatate eel oats 202 
OAR ees ae deci a? Te teerehet Sita + 208 
LOA G rece Rhee ais teed Go. Goats cla Wie"a were bisios 203 
Ga ee ee ree enh cas Son ee he mS se 230 
2S Hoy lle ea TR a A in Sa MPR 242 


Customers 


1,052, 245 
1,088,415 
1,126,364 
1,140,499 
1,159,545 


1,484, 784 
1,566, 676 
1, 650, 739 
1,772,919 
1, 884, 642 


Electric 
Energy 
Generated 


"000 kwh. 


7,047, 100 
7,822,013 
8,523,915 
9,177,792 
9,397,354 


14,910, 198 
14,599,195 
14,739,271 
15, 759, 275 
16, 692,388 


Power Equipment 


Water 
Wheels and 
Turbines 


2,014, 500 
2,022,285 
2,031, 250 
2,134, 845 
2,135,395 


3,092, 295 
3,118,324 
3,274,484 
3,380,900 
3,632, 636 


Total 


2,221, 490° 
2,227, 203 
2,240, 425 
2,344,310 
2,362, 858 


3,340, 268 
3,372, 826 
3,523, 463 
3, 665,032 
3,993,328 


A large portion of the power development in Quebec is connected with pulp 
and paper plants and with the aluminum industry. Such power plants are operated 
as separate organizations and deliver power to the parent companies at relatively 
low rates. Also, substantial blocks of power are produced in Quebec for export to 
Ontario. ; 


Table 13 shows statistics of municipally or publicly owned central electric 
stations, by provinces, for 1948. Table 24 at p. 569 shows comparable statistics 
for commercial stations. 


13.—Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1948 


Power Equipment 


2 : Pawar Electric 
Province or Territory Plant Customers Energy Water 
— Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No: No 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
Prince Edward Island............. 1 1,860 4,320 — 2,590 
INGE COblaee ctr ccs crelicicteieere cee 28 43,084 271, 224 84, 080 91,855 
INewABrinswiCkstwai eens ice e 12 69, 437 203,915 12,860 94,277 
QC S003, TRO Eee a omege 22 382, 289 5, 746,055 1,085,060 1,085, 240 
ONESTIO Meee haar ela tees 76 1,038, 283 9,051,215 2,174,891 2,175,716 
NaniLOD a certetcict cin nic eels 5 105, 547 785,979 201, 000 202,270 
Saskatehewane.ccss ee sete ae eek 59 94,155 271,015 — 152,951 
JNU SYS ah, © aR eRe sb CRI Bee Pea 10 87,187 235,179 — 96,491 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 29 62, 800 123 , 486 74,745 91,933 
AR OUAAS core orca eae es 242 1,884,642 16,692,388 3,632,636 3,993,323 


Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation 
‘of services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities 
has been attempted in most provinces. The governing bodies of the provincial 
electric power commissions, their functions and activities are summarized by 
provinces in the following paragraphs. 
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Newfoundland.—The available hydro power on the Island of Newfoundland 
alone is placed at well over 1,000,000 h.p. No figures are available for Labrador 
but substantial water resources are known to exist. 


Installed turbine capacity at the end of 1949 was nearly 262,050 h.p.; 83,400 h.p. 
was utilized by the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, Limited, in the 
manufacture of pulp and paper and in supplying light and power to Grand Falls 
and the towns of Bishop’s Falls, Botwood and small adjacent centres. The 
Company’s power plant is located at Grand Falls on the Exploits River; 156,000 h.p. 
was developed by Messrs. Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, 
at their power plant which is erected on the south side of Deer Lake. This Company, 
in addition to utilizing power for their own requirements in the manufacture of 
pulp and paper and furnishing light and power to Corner Brook and adjacent 
communities, supplies light and power to the Buchans Mining Company and light 
and power to several small municipalities in the Humber area. The remainder 
was distributed among four other privately owned Companies, the largest being the 
Newfoundland Light and Power Company which supplies light and power to the 
city of St. John’s and to the town of Bell Island, also for the iron mining operations 
there. This Company developed 21,350 h.p. from four plants. The United Towns 
Electric Company, with 16,710 h.p. from eight plants, supplies light and power 
to communities on the Avalon Peninsula, to the fluorspar mining operations on 
the Burin Peninsula, and to communities on the West Coast. There are no publicly 
owned systems. ; 


Frequency used is 60 cycles except in areas served by the pulp and paper 
companies where 50 cycles prevails with original machinery from England. 


A considerable number of home-lighting plants and small generators are in 
use in most of the scattered outports despite the proximity of water power. 


Nova Scotia.—In 1909 legislation was first enacted in Nova Scotia relating 
to the use of water power in “An Act for the Further Assistance of the Gold Mining 
Industry”’. 


This was the most advanced legislation until the development of water power 
within the Province of Nova Scotia was initiated under Acts of 1914 and carried - 
on in an investigatory manner in co-operation with the Federal Government until 
1919, when the Nova Scotia Power Commission was created under the Power 
Commission Act. Certain investigatory work is still carried on in Nova Scotia 
by the Federal Government through the Dominion Water and Power Bureau with 
which the Nova Scotia Power Commission is closely associated. The control of the 
water resources of the Province is vested in the Crown and administered under the 
provisions of the Nova Scotia Water Act of 1919. The Commission pays the regular 
fees for water rights. 


The function of the Commission is the supply of electric power and energy by 
the most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act of 1937 
greatly increased the possibilities for retail service. It provides for financial 
assistance to equalize cost and revenue of extensions, the construction of which has 
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been approved by the Governor in Council as qualifying under the Act. In 1941, 
an amendment to the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission, subject 
to the approval of the Governor in Council, to regulate and control the generation, 
transmission, distribution, supply and use of power in the Province. 


Financially, the Commission is self-supporting, repaying borrowings from 
revenue. The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1949, showed total fixed assets of 
$25,601,226, including work in progress amounting to $2,189,270. Current assets 
amounted to $231,707. Liabilities are shown as follows: fixed $18,888,483; current 
$2,590;234; contingency and renewal reserves $2,552,361; sinking fund reserves 
$4,060,776; and general reserves and special reserves $1,689,666. 


The initial development of the Commission was an 800 h.p. installation on the 
Mushamush River which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 192,000 kwh. 
in the first complete year of operation. Succeeding years showed a marked increase 
in growth reaching an installed capacity of 80,850 h.p. in hydraulic turbines, 724 h.p. 
in diesel units and 1,125 kw. in steam turbines by Nov. 30, 1949, with a total 
generation for that year of 262,482,108 kwh. 


The territory of the Commission extends the entire length of the Province and 
embraces nine systems which include 20 generating stations and 3,077 miles of 
transmission and distribution lines, through which 39 wholesale and 18,956 retail 
customers received 248,724,341 kwh, during the fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 1949. 


Deep Brook hydro-electric development with an installation of 12,000 h.p. 
started operation about July 1, 1950, and a steam plant in Pictou County with an 
initial installation of 10,000 kw., under construction, will go into commercial 
operation about January, 1951, making a substantial addition to the total 
installation. 


The installed capacity and annual output of the various systems of the Nova 
Scotia Power Commission are given in the following table. 


14.—Capacity and Output of The Nova Scotia Power Commission, 1949 


__ First Installed Capacity - Annual Generation 


Systems ~ Year of © |—————______- TF RPE TE eee rae 
Operation| Initial 1949 - Jnitial 1949 
; Pp. h. kwh. 
Hydro h.p h.p kw Ww 
Wiushamush’ esr tec cee te: eid ee anes 1921 800 330. |. 208,752 . 1,061,500 
i ancare htt neh Reisen tait siete aos 1922 10, 700 15, 700 19,538, 000 31, 641, 400 
Sheet: Harbour— 
IN ESTES ie Latail | Ras pee ea nee Bees Sean 1924 5, 550 5, 550 6,536, 860 9,477,393 
ULE e el lo Pee aes core osax Lap te Oe 1925 6,290 | 10,590 7,361,117 30, 466, 514 
Mersey-—- By : ; 
Original developmeént..............+.+++- 1928 29,400 29, 400 85,863,390 | 118,437, 100 
BC owielballsot ee ge) cero aih cette pean nethes 1938 10, 200 10, 200 37, 866, 000 40,353,000 
AER ey | i Wee ete RS Sealey are eens crete Onc wercre 1929 2, 8201 2, 8201 3, 680, 540 7, 785, 253 
i Searle Gee se aoe geen ce SoMa ono one 1930 560 1,060 365, 600 2,923, 100 
Nierialees eee bs idackd erte eevee seers awe 1931 1,400 1,200 |-. 5,813,555 - 3, 263, 260 
LRG ORTISIT is obs G7 Fle iw se #4 4nd es esie wipers 1931 2 — 389, 5203 — 
Barrie Brook..... Boy Sea Pee tate onde tate 1940 500 500 1,780, 734 2,438, 600 
Die lee Brooks &.3 ch ce.ys 5 on ARO Tan aoe 1948 3,500 3,500 8,920,000 9,148, 800 
Thermal 
aise nD CSe len ers ram rere ieihemasiaetere « 1937 72 724 21,650 154, 128 
COALS Va a Oe SRO WARES RIGEE ea Ge SO oe ieee 1945 1, 1253 1, 1254 4,437,280 5,332,060 
1 Minimum head. 2 Distribution only. 3 Purchased energy. 4 Rated in kilowatts. 
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New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was 


incorporated under the Electric Power Act, 1929. Generating stations owned and 
operated by the Commission are as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity 

' : h.p 
Musquash.:....:; be TM ee Spa eal ALOR DOW EF weep, Aika peewee ent 10,000 
Ikouehibouguacus tee WVACOL. DOWER 2 sic ayes eae tr eee eee 200 
Grartd-Lake:2 2222. 256 es ee LOS iad 5 ne XE ial oe: Se Sah ee ar 26, 800 
Saint Jones. sae. ee og ds Re kets AUCHIN cn Pale ci nin) Secs eM ty me eee 25, 500 
OCHATTAMI In a Ree? we ee es os SUCRE pecans th Sree doen eee ee 16,750 
Grandi Manan’ seis.) ane Eeey ee Diesel....... sistance 2 t panlle |. aa edie ale Stl 645 
SU Ouentinse teres ie ae ee ees Diesel Vienne 8 Shee Sed, ee ee 550 
Sta stephens eae Sue eee ae Dieseli is. Sizide ho Sete eae Se 3,300 
Canmobello ss (2) ee eee rot AICS OL Ia tae cert wee ee ee pe ee | Sa 335 
AANGONCE yaaa o. ET RIS ok Rover ICSC ie se MM siete Mets ee ee See as ee 535 
) IPP ESA er. a ecte eee eee DICSeL eres Sota coe ee 2,680. 
TOTAL CAPAcITy......'... ase Ae exe heaer 2 Se TL Zr ke a Calafate ta RN PET 87, 295 


The Musquash Grand Lake, Saint John, Chatham and Kouchibouguac plants 
are inter-connected and operate in parallel at all times. 


In 1949, the New Brunswick Eléctrie Power Commission completed a 69,000- 
volt line from Musquash to St. Stephen with a tap line to McAdam. High voltage 
transmission was’ thereby increased from 476 miles in 1948 to 566 miles in 1949. 
Power is sold ‘en bloc” to the cities of Saint John, Moncton, Fredericton and the 
town of Sussex. 


The statistical information: given in Table 15 shows the growth of the Com- 
mission’s undertakings since 1924. 


15.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1924, and 1945-49 


Ttem 1924 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


High-voltage trans- 


mission line. . 2% .:; miles 138 348 348 348 476 566 
Distribution line...... ig 67 2,326 2,510 2,902 3,428 4,334 
Indirect customers.... No. 11,561 _- —- — — — 
Direct customers..... a 1,129 24,166 27, 299 33, 837 38, 908 44, 822 
Plant capacities? .?...:-h.p. 11,100 387,590 37,590 38,190 87,295 87,295 
Power generated...... kwh.| 15,500,000 |122, 508,320 /131,315,745 |147, 068,120 {195,878,655 | 222,951,910 
Capital invested...... $ 3,780,000 | 11,509,962 | 12,439,470 | 15,532,885 22,286,778 27,175,441 
Ie Venue is as eee $ 310,000 | 2,024,468 A, sey Dre 2,495,868 | 3,544,717 4,073,979 


me lh ee Et Dig A RRS a 

Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission.—Created in 1910 by 1 Geo. V, 
c. 5, and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V,¢. 6 (R.S.Q., ¢. 46) and by 20 Geo. V, 
c. 34, the Commission was authorized to ascertain the water resources of the 
Province, to make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct 
certain storage dams and operate them’ so as to regulate the flow of streams. The 
Commission has assisted companies engaged in such work by the systematic collec- 
tion of data on the flow of the principal rivers and on meteorologi¢éal conditions, 
by investigation of numerous water-power sites and determination of the longitudinal 
profile of a large number of rivers, but mainly by the regulation of the flow of the 
principal power streams through the construction of storage dams. 

From 1912 to 1925, a number of storage reservoirs were built or acquired by the 
Commission, charges being made to benefiting companies to cover interest and 
amortization on the capital invested as well as the cost of operation. Since 1925, 
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companies or persons have availed themselves of the latitude given them by R.8.Q. 
1925, c. 46, to build the necessary dams; such storages have been transferred to 
and are operated by the Commission, the cost of operation only being charged 
annually to the interested companies or persons. In all, the Commission now 
controls and operates 28 storage-reservoirs in the Province. 


Among the rivers controlled by the Commission, either by means of dams on 
the rivers themselves or by controlling the outflow of Jakes at their headwaters, are: 
the St. Maurice, now developing 1,110,550 h.p.; the Gatineau, 528000 h.p.; the 
Liévre, 274,000 h.p.; the St. Francis, 100,000 h.p.; the Chicoutimi, 41,400 h.p.; 
the Au Sable, 33,200 h.p.; and the Metis, 15,700 h.p. The Commission also operates 
nine reservoirs on Riviére du Nord, two in the watershed of Ste. Anne-de-Beaupré 
River, and one at the outlet of Lake Morin, on Riviére-du-Loup (en bas). 


Reservoirs not Controlied by the Quebec Streams Commission.—Among storage- 
reservoirs not controlled or operated by the Commission are: the Lake St. Jobn, 
the Lake Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River, and the Onat- 
chiway on the Shipshaw River; the Témiscouata Lake on Madawaska River, con- 
trolled by the Gatineau Power Company; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog 
River, controlled by the Dominion Textile Company; Témiscamingue and Quinze 
Lakes on the Ottawa River, controlled by the Federal Department of Public Works; 
Kipawa Lake on the Ottawa River, controlled by the Canadian International 
Paper Company; Dozois Lake on the Upper Ottawa River, controlled by the 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


Power developments on the Saguenay River, benefiting from the Peribonca 
and Lake St. John reservoirs, amount to 1,950,000 h.p.» since the Chute-4-Caron 
(Shipshaw) project has been completed. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission was established by 8 Geo. VI, c. 22, with the object of supplying power 
to the municipalities, industrial or commercial undertakings and citizens of the 
Province of Quebec at the lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. 


On Apr. 15, 1944, in accordance with the provisions of this Act, the Commission 
took over: (a) the system of Montreal Light,.Heat and Power Consolidated for the 
generating and distributing of electricity; (b) the undertaking of the Montreal 
Island Power Company for the generating and distributing of electricity; and 
(c) all the shares of the capital stock of the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power 
Company. Thus, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission acquired the control, 
‘among other assets, of the following hydro-electric plants:—* : 3 airy 


Hydro-Electric ae Installed 
Plant ig Capacity 
(OVSLs ey ecaaiine ces oon Ee eae tae On eS Staliaiwence tere eee oleae gees 209,000 h.p 
CO TVATAVD LAs ee Meee, eect occ seat okay ocet ofatonate RICH CH OUR yr it ee ite = cowie eye naa 9,000 h.p. 
Sault-oushecolet. fas. Leto eas. ee Riviere-des:Prairies. .212/5.2..0..:..: 45,000 h.p- 
1 BXetey TUOT ENS voy Fe Rae ee Pee met mem cece Shee wrenCe) avy serercboeans cet sietat- sctekerais 730,000 h.p. 


The Commission operates a public utility system which supplies electric light 
and power requirements to Greater Montreal and surrounding districts embracing 
a population of nearly 1,500,000. From the Cedars plant, electric energy is supplied 


* The Commission also purchases 160,000 h.p. from the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 
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to-the Aluminum Company of America at Massena, N.Y., and through Beauharnois 
Light, Heat and Power Company power is sold to the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario. Sales involved are in the neighbourhood of rates of 100, sa! he D. 
to Massena, N.Y., and 250,000 h.p. to Ontario. 


16.— Growth of the Quebec Power Systems, 1946-49 
Nortr.—Figures for the years 1935-39 will be found at p. 572 of the 1950 Year Book. 


Power 
Y Municipalities} Customers Distributed 
bas Served Served == 
Total Primary 
No. No. h.p. h.p. 
19408 Series SR OE eo eee 1; 61 281,027 806, 000 ‘699,000 
1 LE 9 OR Re ne eR Ree AREAS eo Re Nace 61 285, 648 892, 000 784, 000 
DEY Vk NI Arar ae a ic A AMR selec AT en hae? th oe 61 289,038 1,032,000 827,000 
1 YY. eee wer gee Aivvers «, ratte seu Coe ee Ee 61 293, 005 1,044,000 942,000 
LOA ee on, one OE ee er. 61 298, 767 1,060, 000 897, 000 
1 a Ro a SO Ct 2 8 ke Cle Bele 61 305, 049 1,045, 000 883,000 — 
TOAG Meee Soa Ee Ae ORS. IA Ss SON Ah es Sa 61 309, 022 1,085, 000 947,000 
1 YY Gece ah ips ce Ok ae en ls Be Apt, oe Dee ba BN eB 61 | 318, 984 1,127,000 980,000 
TOSS le wae he ae's BE IRE Wate: ORS oS ED eileen NS 61 330,799 1, 202,000 1,034,000 
UU ULE Soe A al Pee ere eae ea Wir hee phe ee ope Sore a 61 349, 347 1, 233, 000 1,119,000 


17.— Distribution of Primary Power to Systems, 1944-49 


(Coincident with Montreal System peak) 


System 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


h.p. hip. h.p. 4 Rape hep h:p. 
MontrealiSvstem@ai. ste enieaee eee 466,000 | 512,000 | 538,000 | 567,000 |- 620,000 669, 000 
Beauharnois Local System.............. 77,000 27,000 34,000 35, 000 36, 000 70,000 
Beauharnois 25-cycle System (H.E.P.C.| ~ : f 
of Ontanio) sti Pa eee Maer. 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 250, 000 
Massenarsystemmartn son icnciie chee ae 104,000 94,000 125,000 128,000 128,000 130,000 
HM OtAIS Sate See ane 897,000 | 883,000 | 947,000 | 980,000 | 1,034,000 | 1,119,000 


_ In addition to the ownership and operation of these generating and distribution © 
‘systems, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission administers the 64,000 h.p. 
Upper Ottawa River plant at Rapid VII and also the Dozois Reservoir. Average 
primary power statistics for this Northern Quebec System (Cadillac-Noranda 
district) are as follows: 1944, 16,820 h.p.; 1945, 14,720 h.p.; 1946, 15,750 h.p.; 
1947, 18,140 h.p.; 1948, 21,270 h.p.; and 1949, 34,790 h.p. 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.—An account of 
the inception and operations of the Commission is given at pp. 377- 378 of the 
1940 Year Book. 


Since 1945 the Commission has been engaged in implementing the power 
development program for which plans were started before the termination of the 
Second World War. In addition the Commission is at present engaged upon an 
extensive program of frequency standardization in the southern areas of the Province. 
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In Section I of this Chapter will be found a special article describing the planning 
and execution of the change-over from 25 cycles to 60 cycles. The following state- 
ments show the existing power resources of the Commission as at Oct. 31, 1949, 
and a summary of the post-war development program, 1945-1952. 


I.—TOTAL POWER GENERATED AND PURCHASED—ALL SYSTEMS, YEAR 
; ENDED OCT. 31, 1949 


Generated , Purchased 
System Maximum Normal Plant Capacity 
Contract Amount 
Hydraulic Steam and Diesel 
kw. h.p. kw. h.p. kw. h.p. 
Southern Ontario System...... eat 1,046,100 | 1,402,278 2,000 2,681 | 734,706 984,861 
PPhunder Bay cystine nice X-os, «se 175,700 235, 523 — — —_ — 
Northern Ontario Properties........ 270, 850 363,071 550 Te —, —_ 
Total available capacity— 
Generated’ and  purchased—all 
SV SUOMI Serta ee aos canon cane 2,229,906 2,989, 150 


eee ——_——  ————————— ———— nn eas 


II—SUMMARY OF HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM AS AT OCT. 31, 1949 


CONSTRUCTION OF GENERATING PLANTS 


System and Development In Service Kilowatts Fe 


In Operation— 


Southern: Ontario System— 


DeCew Falls (Extension)—Niagara district..... September, 1947 57,000 76, 400 
Stewartville—Madawaska River................ September, 1948 63, 000 84, 500 
Additional power purchase contract—Polymer 
WW ORDOPALION Ss Sak en oeictcacnenle oe a ghee November, 1948 22,500 30, 200 
Thunder Bay System— 
Aguasabon—Aguasabon River................065 October, 1948 40,000 53, 600 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Ear Falls (Extension)—English River............. June, 1948 6,000 8,000 
PACOND ALIN SS ETE WECM iso acs ie cere tsterote-cnc oitichris Wieitisia e's © gies eels wicTeels 188, 500 252,700 


Authorized and Under Construction— 
Estimated in Service 
Southern Ontario System— 


Des Joachims—Ottawa River....... 6 units in 1950, 2 units in 1951 358, 000 480,000 
Chenaux—Ottawa River............ » 2 units in 1950, 6 units in 1951 120,000 - 160,000 
ihe, Gave—Ottawa: Rivemcs. iwise sh kio deh ie Se oswidle adore sees 1952 144,000! 192,000 
J. Clark Keith (Steam)—Windsor..............---++- Autumn, 1951 120,000 160,000 
Richard L. Hearn (Steam)—Toronto................. Autumn, 1951 . 200, 000 268,000 
~Emergency steam and diesel-electric 
SPEC ER PEIN; Sa RR remem no NL SRA aca November, 1949 to April, 1950 63,000 84,000 
Thunder Bay System— 
Pine Portage—NipigOnARiVer.cec cs oat ons -cscesss one ne July, 1950 60, 0002 80,000 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Pawniel ——MIssisSag ie RT VET ascistn cl «ae afelnts setete oie wets oe cue the July, 1950 42,000 56,000 
ToraL UNDER CONSTRUCTION. .....0..c0essececesenendeoeereees 1,107,000 1,480,000 
Tota (IN SERVICE AND UNDER CONSTRUCTION) ......000s00e008 1, 295, 500 1,732,700 


——S—— 


‘1 Ultimate capacity planned—192, 000 kilowatts, 257,000 horsepower. 2 Ultimate capacity planned— 
120; 000 kilowatts, 160,000 horsepower. : fue e 
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Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics. — The Annual Reports of the 
Commission present, in detail, descriptions and statistics of operation, construction 
municipal work, transmission and distribution. The Commission exercises super- 
visory functions over the electrical utilities owned and operated by the partner 
municipalities. 


The Commission was established by special Acts of the Provincial Legislature 
in 1906 and 1907. In 1909 a comprehensive transmission system was commenced 
and by the end of 1910 power was being supplied to several municipalities. The 
initial capital expenditure required for this purpose was approximately $3,600,000. 
At Oct. 31, 1949, the total capital investment amounted to $869,955,377, of which 
$695,523,039 represented investments by the Commission in generating plants, 
transmission systems, etc., operated by the Commission for the major systems under 
its control; $174,432,338 represented investments by municipalities in local dis- 
tributing systems of their own, including other assets. Similarly, total reserves 
of the Commission and of the municipal electric utilities for sinking funds, renewals, 
contingencies and insurance purposes amounted to $533,135,810, of which 
$372,843,390 represented reserves of the Commission and $160,292,420 represented 
reserves and surplus of the municipal electric utilities. 


18.—Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1940-49 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1931-39 will be found at p. 594 of the 1950 Year Book. 


es of 
ee ommission 
Year gine Customers | Total Power and 
R erved Served Distributed Assets of 
Ad Municipal 
Utilities 
No. No. kw. $ 
194 se Sieve Pe ae a eee de, Beer 886 748, 232 1,457, 735 449 038,000 
BST Sta eR iid 2 leh ole ah ete aha hae ashy ith ns PRC As rp 900 771, 681 1,724,915 467, 235,000 
Oe RT a tate os. coh kote DP uA ee Ei Mo ae 902 785, 564 1,690, 284 483 , 333,000 
LOIN Ae Ao eect ese Gh Bs Lets ner Ne uel Fes 903 797, 258 1,738, 781 487,023,000 
5 A ee ar er, Oe ret Roe MINS RAMA Yn nd Lota Re ryt ALES Fed 904 818, 085 1, 802, 454 492, 831,000 
TOA Dk bec rcceiae toes Ta EE 922 869, 712 1,939,505 521, 644,000 
1 Ca rea an RRR MRL AUER CORT Bab Emer. 5s Pa rae 6 924 910,563 1,935,972 545, 545,000 
LA pr eg SP «ner sapien Bape ees at ae etc Ge ele en Merete 944 952, 853 2,003,139 603 , 227, 000 
RLY Ine atthe ieee eres ak Sree RMU Lees: ¢. DIPS nN AT MRS Se isha gett 970 1,004, 127 1, 887,317 712, 760,000 


EP ao vice ews aoe oe eye case ge ve TR MR eS 1,017 1,078, 221 2,150, 231 869, 955, 000 


19.— Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1945-49 


System 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

si kw s kw kw. kw kw 
Southern Ontario system. SR he 6 1,624, 611 1,608,823 | 1,684,269 1,542,975 1, 743,973 
hundersBayzsystemee sees seco 102,100 112, 700 112,585 132,210 171,380 
Northern Ontario properties............. 212,794 214, 449 206, 285 21275132 234, 878 


| MOotals 1.22 ce ree os ecu. Sesh vee 1,939,505 | 1,935,972 | 2,003,139 | 1,887,317 2,150,231 
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Statistics of Urban Municipal Electrical Utilities of Ontario Served by the Com- 
mission.—In the 1949 Annual Report of the Commission detailed consolidated 
balance sheets and operating reports are given for the 315 urban electrical utilities 
served. 

The balance sheet shows that the total plant value has increased from 
$10,081,469 in 1913 to $136,745,779 in 1949, and the total assets from $11,907,827 
to $274,484,001. The liabilities have not increased in the same proportion as the 
assets, rising from $10,468,352 to a maximum of $52,685,317 in 1932, and receding 
to $14,139,918 in 1949, due to the regular fulfilment of debt retirement schedules 
under serial debenture provisions or by maturity of sinking funds, and because 
cost of the increasing plant value has been financed mainly out of reserves and 
surplus without increasing the capital liabilities of the respective utilities. 


The operating report for 1949 shows that of the 315 municipal electrical utilities 
included in this statement, 306 received from consumers sufficient revenue to meet 
all operating expenses, interest, debt retirement instalments and standard depre- 
ciation reserve allocation, and to yield an aggregate net surplus of $3,251,849 for 
the year; the other nine utilities were able to defray out of revenue all such charges, 
except $55,160 of the standard depreciation allocation. 


Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.*—During past years substantial progress 
has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification, and the Commission’s 
rural operations are now an important feature of its work. The Ontario Govern- 
ment, pursuant to its policy of promoting agriculture ‘contributes, in the form of 
‘grants-in-aid’, 50 p.c. of the initial capital cost of distribution lines and equipment. 


Uniform Rural Rate Structure—A uniform rural rate structure, for the sale 
of energy, became effective Jan. 1, 1944, for all rural Hydro service in Ontario. 


Whereas this uniform structure has been maintained, the energy rates were 
changed in 1945 and 1950 so that beginning May 1, 1950, the energy rates consist 
of the following three-step energy charge:— 

(1) A first block or number of kilowatt-hours of energy consumption in the 

billing period, charged for at 4-4 cents gross per kwh.; 


(2) a second block or number of kilowatt-hours of energy consumption in the 
billing period, charged for at 2-1 cents gross per kwh.; and 


(3) all remaining kilowatt-hours of energy consumption in the billing period, 
charged for at 1-1 cents gross per kwh. 


In addition, the service charge in use prior to Jan. 1, 1944, has been eliminated 
in the case of farm, commercial and hamlet service. Summer service carries an 
annual service charge in addition to the energy charge. 


Farm Rate.—More than 95 p.c. of the farms receiving Hydro service are served 
at. the minimum demand rating for billing purposes of 8 kw. This is a three-wire 
service with a breaker or fuse rating of 35 amperes on each side of the neutral. 
The first energy rate of 4-4 cents per kwh. applies to the first 60 kwh. per month. 
The second energy rate of 2-1 cents per kwh. applies to the next 180 kwh. per 
month. For all remaining energy consumption in the billing period the rate is 
1-1 cents per kwh. The minimum bill is $2-25 per month. A prompt payment 
discount of 10 p.c. is made on the total bill. 


* Legislation passed concerning rural power is as follows: the Power Commission Act (R.S.O. 1937, 
c. 62); the Rural Hydro-Electric Distribution Act (R.S.O. 1937, c. 64); and the Rural Power District Service 
Charge Act (R.S.O. 1937, c. 66). 
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20.—Electrical Service to Rural Power Districts Operated by The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1945-49 — 


Item 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Rural operating areas.............. No. 121 |. 92 92 97 96 
‘Townships.served.s3.........0.20. rf 468 469 ered 7 3 497 ~~ 540 
Cuistomersieeirrn eer ctr ce sf 159, 608 177, 605 196,506 230, 760 262,859 
Primary distribution lines......... miles 22,309 23, 663 24,374 29, 532 Hoe a 
Power supplied (maximum)........ Ww. . 98, 899 122, 660 145, 854 169, 439 202,073 
Revenues from customers.......... $ 6,094,010 | 7,203,192 8,451,058 | 9,762,049 i, 370, 166 
Total expenses..... Tk RS hii et 2 $ 5,795,063 | 7,146,610 | 8,360,570 | 9,763,736 | 13,346,962 
INetisurplisessss seree cpiecc hioniice $ - 298, 947 56, 582 90,488 —1,687 —1,976, 796 
Caprtaliinvested "ste ena. ete $ 44,536,481 | 49,296,971 | 55,126,269 | 67,596,984 | 89,331,733 


Provincial grants-in-aid. .......... $ 22,022,424 | 24,891,821 | 27,192, 870_| 83,880,778 | 44,085,329 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission commenced its operations in 
1919 under the authority of the Electrical Power Transmission Act. ‘This Act 
empowered the Commission to make provision for generating electric energy, to 
enter into contracts for the purchase of power in bulk from generating agencies, 
and for its transmission and sale to municipalities, corporations and individuals. 
The first stretch of transmission line was Wants in 1920 from uate to 
Portage la Prairie. 


For the first ten years power was purchased in bulk from the Winnipeg Hydro- 
Electric System. At the expiration of this period, the Seven Sisters Agreement 
between the Manitoba Government and the Winnipeg Electric Company provided ~ 
for the reservation of a block of power for the Power Commission. 


The Manitoba Power Commission Act of 1931 provided for the reorganization 
of the utility’s administration. Bulk contracts were cancelled and service begun 
direct to the consumer, municipalities and towns having contracts for street lighting 
only. This made possible the adoption of a policy by which the Commission: might ~ 
eventually establish standard rates for all towns and villages regardless: of distance! 
from the source of supply or the sparseness of population. 


The expansion of the utility since 1931 shows the importance of this. reor- 
ganization. In 1931 there were 56 cities, towns and villages on the System; 
281 communities were served in 1948. Revenues increased from $700,000 to over 
$3,284,000. Rate reductions, meanwhile, have reduced the average customer 
cost per kilowatt-hour by 50 p.c. ~ 


The successful growth of the network to the majority of the ee towns. and 
villages of the Province, made it possible for the Commission to consider a project. . 


of extending electric service to the farms. The Manitoba Electrification Enquiry, Ai 


Commission appointed by the Provincial Government in 1942 to study farm electri- 
fication in the Province, reported electric service could be brought to at least 90 p.c. 
of the farms in the Prove Previously, individual or small groups of farms situ- 
ated near existing low voltage transmission lines were connected on a contributory” 
basis. 


Construction under the farm program began on an experimental basis in 1945 
when transmission lines were built to serve 674 farms in seven test areas. Under the 
farm electrification program the Commission bears the expense of building the power | 
line right into the farm-yard, the farmer being responsible for his yard and interior 
wiring, and for the purchase of appliances. © Post-war shortage of line materials 
restricted this program to 1,500 farms in 1946 and 3,500 in 1947. Substitution. of 
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Manitoba jack-pine poles and the establishment of a-transformer factory and the 
development of miscellaneous pole-line hardware manufactures in the Province, 
enabled the Commission, in 1948, to return to the original plan of electrification 
of 5,000 farms annually; on completion of the 1950 construction, 22,000 farms will 
be receiving electric service. 


In conjunction with farm electrification, a program, by which electric service is 
extended to every community located within the practical service area of the Province 
and having a population of at least 20, is nearing completion. On this basis, 197_ 
towns, villages and hamlets, have received electric service since the program was 3 
recommenced after the War. On completion of the 1950 construction program, 
391 communities will be supplied by the Manitoba Power Commission. 


_ Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in 
1929 under the Power Commission Act (R.S.S. 1940, ¢. 33), which authorized 
the Commission to manufacture, sell and supply electric energy, to acquire and 
develop water-power sites, to acquire or construct oil and steam plants, to construct 
transmission lines, to purchase power and to enter into contracts for the supply of 
electric energy. 


During the years 1929 to 1945, the Commission purchased certain generating 
plants, and constructed and purchased transmission lines and also distribution 
systems in towns and villages. These were improved, enlarged. or supplemented. 
Particulars of these acquisitions and constructions are given in the 1941 Year Book 
and subsequent editions. 


On’ Jan. 1, 1947, Dominion Electrie Power, Limited, which for a time had been 
operated as a wholly owned subsidiary, was completely absorbed by the Commission, 
and the properties of Canadian Utilities, Limited, in Saskatchewan, with the excep- 
tion of its Lloydminster plant, were added to the Commission’s system. 


The Commission at the end of 1948, owned and operated 4,190 miles of trans- 
mission line and distribution systems in 375 cities, towns and villages served by 
the. system. 


On Feb. 1, 1949, under the terms of the Crown Corporations Act, 1947 (c. 13), 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation took over the assets and assumed the obligations 
of the Saskatchewan Power Commission. A number of the provisions of the Power 
Commission Act continued to be applicable to the Corporation, which is a body 
corporate, consisting of members appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 
On Apr. 8, 1950, the Power Corporation Act, 1950, was passed (c. 10), continuing 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation in existence, and the Power Commission Act 
was repealed. The main functions of the Corporation are the generation, trans- 
mission, distribution, sale and supply of electrical energy and steam; the production 
or purchase, and the transmission, ee sale and supply of natural or manu- 
factured gas. 


On the passing of the Power eee Act, 1950, and the repeal of the 
former Power Commission Act, a new Power Commission Act, 1950, was passed 
(c: 9) under which certain powers of control and regulation over electrical utilities, 
as well as gas. utilities, were vested in the Saskatchewan Power Commission, which 
consists of one or more persons appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
for the purposes of the Act. 

At the end of 1949, the Corporation owned and operated 4,592 miles of trans- 
mission line, having built 402 miles during the year, and also Hered and operated 
distribution systems in 422 cities, towns, villages and hamlets, 47 of these systems 
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having been added during the year. The Corporation also owned and operated 
steam generating plants located at Estevan, North Battleford, Prince Albert, 
Saskatoon and Taylorton, with a total installed capacity of 63,950 kw. At the 
end of the same year the Corporation owned and operated diesel plants located at 
Assiniboia, Biggar, Canora, Davidson, Eastend, Grenfell, Hudson Bay, Humboldt, 
Kindersley, Leader, Maple Creek, Meadow Lake, Melfort, Melville, Moosomin, 
Nipawin, Perdue, Rosetown, Shaunavon, Shellbrook, Swift Current, Tisdale, Unity, 
Watrous, Wynyard and Yorkton, with a total installed capacity of 30,435 h.p. 
The Corporation also purchased blocks of power from outside sources. 


Electrical energy is sold retail direct to consumers, except in or to municipal 
corporations and retailed by them to the consumers. The number of customers 
served direct at the end of 1949 (including rural services) was 57,855, while the 
number served by municipalities buying power in bulk from the Corporation was 
approximately 20,574. 


In the year 1949, the Corporation installed additional capacity in its diesel 
plants at Canora, Hudson Bay, Watrous and Yorkton. Transmission lines con- 
structed during the year included: a high tension line from Estevan to Yorkton; 
a line from Yorkton to Canora; a line from Estevan to Bienfait; a line from Regina 
to Pense, to interconnect the Moose Jaw and Regina 24,000-volt systems; a line 
from Lebret to Balearres; and another from Eston to Kindersley, with an extension 
to serve Eatonia, Laporte and Glidden. 


The Power Corporation has commenced its program of rural electrification 
under the provisions of the Rural Electrification Act, 1949. This Act provides 
for the supply of power to rural customers by means of lines owned by the Saskat- 
chewan Power Corporation, either in rural power districts or to individuals or small 
groups not within rural power districts. Bulk supply of power is provided also 
by the Corporation to rural power co-operative associations. 


The cities of Regina and Weyburn as well as certain towns and villages ow n 
and operate their municipal plants and distribution systems. In Moose Jaw and 
in a number of small towns and villages, local plants and distribution systems are 
owned and operated by private companies or individuals. 


21.—Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Commission, now Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation, 1940-49 


_ Nore.—Figures for the years 1929 to 1933 inclusive will be found at p. 499 of the 1947 Year Book. 
Figures for the years 1934 to 1939 inclusive will be found at p. 578 of the 1950 Year Book. 


Municipalities Served Customers Served Total Total 
Year — Power Power Capital 
In Bulk Directly In Bulk Directly Generated | Purchased 
No. No. No. No. kwh. kwh. $ 

1940 ry, ie 4 134 14, 416 10, 268 56,717,006 | 2,423,188 8, 271,730 
194 ees takes: 4 136 14, 416 10, 542 65, 225, 001 2,019, 107 8,511,974 
1 BST Piet Seale bo 4 139 15, 413 11, 450 70,084, 762 2, 100, 225 8,617,455 
1943 38 eee ate 4 139 16,677 Poy 79,565, 860 1,921,440 8, 748, 856 
1044 ae ta 5! 4 143 15, 982 12,989 85, 118, 625 1, 808, 586 8,939, 920 
1945, 0505, Seer 4 203 16,341 18, 034 87, 248, 840 3,098, 450 10, 661,321 
1946. 4 211 17,481 20, 654 88,111,619 | 12,050,544 11, 841, 658 
1947 fea 4 343 18,718 45,087 145,049,416 | 15,371,443 20, 305,068 
1948. 4 375 19,772 Ooi 165,671,184 | 21,163,121 23, 280, 528 
194017 Rote es, 4 422 20,534 57, 855 193,770,591 | 21,684,086 26, 796, 036 
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Control and regulatory powers regarding franchises for the supply of electric 
energy and the rates to be charged therefor are conferred upon the Local Government 
Board by Part III of the Public Utilities Companies Act (R.S.S. 1940, c. 118). 


Aiberta.—Public ownership of power-generating and distributing systems in 
Alberta is confined to certain urban municipalities. The regulatory authority 
over privately owned systems is the Board of Public Utility Commissioners, which 
has jurisdiction over the distribution and sale of electricity. The Board has power 
to hold investigation upon complaint made either by a municipality or by a utility 
company and, following such investigation, may fix just and reasonable rates. 


There are three private utility services in the Province; Calgary Power, 
Limited, Canadian Utilities, Limited, and Northland Utilities, Limited. A short 
synopsis of these services is given below. 


Calgary Power, Limited—This Company has five hydro-generating plants on 
the Bow River and its tributaries, west of Calgary. These plants are: the Horseshoe 
Falis; Kananaskis Falls; Ghost River with a storage reservoir capacity of 74,000 
acre-feet of water; Cascade and Barrier plants, total 105,000 h.p., which capacity 
will be increased to almost 200,000 h.p. when Spray—now under construction—is 
completed. The Barrier plant, completed in 1947, is operated by remote control. 
In addition to the Ghost storage, the Company has reservoirs at Lake Minnewanka 
and the Upper Kananaskis Lake, and another at Spray Lakes under construction. 


Power from these plants together with that received under interchange agree- 
ments with the cities of Lethbridge and Edmonton, the East Kootenay Power 
Company, Limited, and the 14,000 h.p. steam plant at Calgary, is fed into a trans- 
mission network which supplies the entire electrical requirements of the cities of 
Calgary and Red Deer, and 180 towns, villages and hamlets in central and southern 
Alberta. Calgary Power, Limited, transmission system, comprising 4,000 miles 
of lines of all voltages, extends from the International Boundary to Westlock, 
60 miles north of Edmonton, and in the central part of the Province extends west 
to the Brazeau coal fields at Nordegg and east to Macklin, Sask. Calgary and 
Lethbridge and the towns of Ponoka, Macleod and Cardston are supplied upon 
a wholesale basis and own their own distribution systems. All other points upon 
the system are supplied on a retail basis. 


The Company has 3,800 miles of transmission lines and 431 miles of distri- 
bution lines. An extensive farm electrification program is in progress and, at 
Apr. 1, 1949, the Company was supplying approximately 4,000 farms. Under a 
co-operative arrangement, 2,500 to 3,000 farms will be added each year in this 
program, the Company doing all engineering, construction and operation through a 
non-profit subsidiary, energy being supplied to the farm co-operative customers at 
cost. Alberta’s sparse farm population presents an enormous problem to a farm 
electrification program of any type. 


The Company’s transmission systems are designed with a view to future expan- 
sion. Expansion of power generating facilities is also under way. The Spray 
Lakes project, scheduled for completion in 1950, will develop ultimately a total of 
89,000 h.p., the largest hydro installation in the Province. Immediate construction 
of two hydro plants, to be known as Spray and Three Sisters, will add 62,000 h.p. 
and 3,600 h.p., respectively. The third, the Rundle plant, is a future project and 
will have a capacity of 23,000 h.p. Five dams will impound water in three storage 
reservoirs, developing a total head of 1,285 ft. when the system is complete. 
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Canadian Utilities, Limited—Towns and villages northeast of Drumheller 
are supplied from a 13,500 kw. steam plant in that city by Canadian Utilities, 
Limited, while towns and villages north and east of Vegreville are served from a 
new gas-fired 7,500 kw. steam plant at Vermilion. There are also diesel stand-by 
plants at Lloydminster and a tie-line with Calgary Power, Limited, near Holden. 
This utility also serves the areas around Grande Prairie from a 2,300 h.p. dieésel- 
engine plant located in that centre. The Company serves over 16,000 customers, 
in approximately 100 towns, villages and hamlets in the Province, through a network 
of approximately 1,080 miles of transmission lines. 


In 1949, the Company embarked on a program of extending its lines to farmers 
on a co-operative basis. Energy is supplied at the individual meters at 2 cts. per 
kilowatt hour and the Company also collects from the farmers $3.50 per month, 
against which it charges the operating and depreciation costs involved. In effect, 
the system is constructed and operated at cost for the farmer. 


Northland Utilities, Limited —This Company, with headquarters at Wamenton. 
supplies electric energy to 4,450 consumers in 22 northern communities. Diesel 
generating plants are located at Jasper, Mayerthorpe, Athabasca, High Prairie, 
McLennan, Peace River and Chauvin. Low-voltage transmission lines extending 
from these generating stations supply electricity to 120 farms and 18 villages. 


In addition to the diesel generating stations, the Company, in 1948, constructed 
a 665 kva. hydro plant on the Astoria River in Jasper National Park for the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources. The Company also serves the communities of 
Dawson Creek, Pouce Coupé and Rolla in the Peace River Block of British Columbia. 


Other Privately Owned Utilities —Edmonton generates power from coal and 
operates its own distribution system; in addition, there is a reciprocal arrangement 
with Calgary Power, Limited, for exchange of power at peak periods. Calgary, 
Red Deer, Lethbridge, Macleod, Cardston and Ponoka own their distributing 
systems but purchase power from Calgary Power, Limited. Medicine Hat owns a 
power plant and distribution system and furnishes power to the adjacent town 
of Redcliff. Villages and hamlets beyond the reach of the large utility CURBan Ie 
are served by small privately owned power plants. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Power Commission was appointed 
Apr. 17, 1945, under the provisions of the ‘“‘Electric Power Act’’—‘‘an Act to provide 
for improving the availability and supply of electric power’. Actual operations, 
however, were not commenced until August, 1945, with the acquisition of electrical 
properties in several parts of the Province. The following table shows the erowth 
in number of customers up to the end of March, 1950:— 


Total Cumulative - 

Faia Ended Services Services Services Services 

31— Acquired Installed for to End of 
Period Period 

No. No. No. No. 

1 OA Ge chico Ste cg Sa eyes 13, 270 832 14, 102 14, 102 
1 ial saat ara as Set A fs I Wel 1,786 8, 937 23,039 
LOSS es teens cee ia cay, SRY Be: 1,000 3,431 4,431 27,470 
OY Uo ee iy eee Poe kere ewer 5 at Bae 831 3,318 4,149 31,619 
LOSOS Stereos, Nee Meee tet 4,686 3,321 8,007 39,626 
PROMAUR Et ome Since tee 26, 938 12,688 39, 626 135, 856 


This growth has been accompanied by a corresponding increase in generating 
capacity. At Mar. 31, 1946, the capacity of acquired plants totalled 10,355 kva. 
During the next four years the generating capacity was increased by 111,500 kva. 
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reaching 121,855 kva. by Mar. 31, 1950. In the same period the number of power 
districts rose from 12 to 23. There was also a large increase in the line mileage in 
operation. Further expansion is contemplated during 1950. 


In 1946 the Commission established a promotional rate structure designed to 
‘permit and encourage the maximum use of power’ as required by the Act. This 
rate structure has been extended as fast as increased plant capacity and distribution 
systems are installed to take care of the growth in load anticipated through its 
introduction. Promotional rates had by June, 1950, been adopted in 20 out of the 
24 operating power districts. 


The second phase of the Commission’s main development on Vancouver idande> 
the John Hart plant—was inspected and officially declared completed by the 
Premier of British Columbia on Oct. 21, 1949. The capacity of this plant, designed 
for an ultimate capacity of over 200,000 h.p., is now 112,000 h.p. This plant 
supplies power to much of the territory north of Duncan over a 104-mile, 132,000-volt 
transmission line. This area will be enlarged when the Comox Valley, now being 
served through the purchase of 25-cycle.power from the Canadian Colleries, Limited, 
plant at Puntledge, is converted to 60 cycles, which program is already underway. 
With the B.C. Electric Railway Company, Limited, contracting for a large block of 
this power for distribution in Victoria and environs, delivery to commence in the 
late summer of 1950, the John Hart Development will be serving all main portions 
of Vancouver Island. The development has brought two major industrial loads 
to the area. 


On the Eton another major power project is being constructed. This is 
the Whatshan Development on the west side of Lower Arrow Lake. This plant is 
designed for an ultimate capacity of 66,000 h.p. The first of the two 33,000 h.p. 
stages is expected to be in operation by the end of 1950. Power from this plant will 
be transmitted 75 miles to Vernon in the Okanagan Valley over a 138. kv. line. 
As Vernon and Kamloops have already been connected by the Commission with a 
high voltage line a large area in the interior of the Province will be served by the 
Commission through water-power. 


Table 22 shows the naa progress “achieved by the Commission from 1947 
to 1950. 


22.—_Growth of the British Columbia Power Commission, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1947-59 
Item 1947 . 1948 1949 1950 

Number of customers..........--0sccerseesees 23,039 27,470 31, 619 39, 626 
Installed plant capacity................ kva. 18, 450 68,060 69, 583 121, 855 
Miles of Line— 

Transmission (high voltage)................ 181 285 285 365 

UDIStELD MELON: PIMIMATICS 42.0.4 icthensis eeslcie, Soto Bece.e 905 1,131 1,389 1,958 
Power Requirements— 

Generate ee ee eee ee ae kwh. 28,667,919 54,301,630 | 129,464,276 | 157,946,073 

Punchase dhe. 2 ns hal tee (Paleaied 22, 283, 930 28, 231,710 3, 221, 236 10, 737, 665 

Totals, Power Requirements..... $ 50,951,849 82,533,340 | 132,685,512 | 168,683,738 

Annual oi ai ey RE eats $ 1,411, 834 2,146, 689 2,550, 263 3, 267, 469 
Average revenue per kwh. sold......... cts. 3-2 3-3 2-3 2:3 
Capital Investment— 

Grenpration plant: tio. c..0.-6.2. 00s... $ 3,024,270 3,324, 946 10, 634, 242 18,081,014 

EL TANSIMISSION DANG... secs. a «stb ofoasereie $ 800, 769 821, 182 4,733,438 5,484, 615 

Distribution and general plants....... $ - 8,267,284. 4,453,077 DO OL2,o00 7,843,076 


Totals, Capital Investment....... $ 7,092,323 8,599, 205 20,979,981 31, 408, 705 
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Sources of power for the fiscal year 1949-50 were as follows— 


kwh. p.c. 
Hydro electric-energ yaar rincciinst ts seer nis he eres ae oats 138,640, 900 82-3 
Diescl-electric:ener eyo. eae coe eee etioe oe eee siamta oh ercetsrecs 14, 818, 143 8-8 
Stéeammelectricenerey cack hive nee atayesehe teste waged eaten cee cichehele, asters 4,487,030 2°5 
Purchased pPOwer enc cose se atte eee ciete tenve oasis «site ao anes ova leyere sate 10, 737, 665 6-4 
POMATIS reper ole cherie erie ae eee eno aia cheers 168, 683, 738 100-0 


The Northwest Territories and Yukon.—The Northwest Territories 
Power Commission was created by an Act of Parliament in 1948, to bring electric 
power to points in the Northwest Territories where a need developed and where 
power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. By legislation passed in 1949, 
the Act was extended to include Yukon in its scope. 


The Northwest Territories Power Commission has authority to construct and 
operate power plants as required in a territory having an area of over one and one- 
half million sq. miles. The Commission is continually investigating power needs in 
this large area and studying reports on hydro-electric power sites that are available. 
The total capital investment of the Commission as at June 30, 1950, was over 
$4,700,000. 


The Commission has in operation a hydro-electric power development at 
Snare River and power has been supplied from this plant since the autumn of 1948. 
A diesel generating plant is under construction at Fort Smith and plans are well 
under way for the construction of a diesel generating plant at Hay River. ‘During 
the fiscal year 1949-50, the Commission took the necessary steps toward providing 
diesel electrical power for the two communities mentioned above as well as making 
arrangements for power from the Snare River plant to augment the electric power 
supply in the town of Yellowknife. 


The Commission conducts investigations throughout the Territories wherever 
requests are made for power installations or where the Commission itself considers 
such investigations should be made. 


The Mayo River Canyon development (see p. 540) will be constructed by the 
Commission. 


Subsection 3.—Private Ownership of Central Electric Stations* 


Summary statistics of privately owned central electric stations are given for 
the years 1939 to 1948 in Table 23. 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


23.—_Summary Statistics of Privately Owned Central Electric Staifons, 1939-48 


Power Equipment! 


Electric 
Year es Customers Energy Water 
:. Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines ; 
No. No. 000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
VUE LU Bite -cs eR Aceh cecs cet cs EE 2 ae 427 889,418 21,285,710 5, 226, 483 5,385, 632 
LOMO Sad reo a NE ia er er: 421 926,098 22, 287,270 5,544, 803 5, 708, 664 
O41 einer aan OLN sie ee ae 424 954, 906 24,784,691 5, 753, 150 5,917,160 
1 G42 ee eet too. ee ec ein eee 428 985,059 28, Liie3sa 6,099, 440 6, 269, 386 
GY. SOME ES IS ce RE haa ee a Reet 425 1,009, 603 31,082, 239 7,069, 774 7,239,936 
1 ALY. ee Saree Own Aaa aire Moa cya as 424 753 , 239 25,688,581 6,175,674 6,373, 523 
1945? SARA cnet ee TO es cree ee 392 766, 554 25, 530, 857 6, 098, 240 6,294,121 
TOAG OE. 8s. eee ee een aE eee 397 826,091 26, 997,716 6, 104,383 6,301,996 
GY Bp ape NEA RR Ey dea ih on Rts AiR aS Ls 377 870,408 27,665, 524 5, 750, 950 5,936, 125 
LOGS TE toed tae, Sees a etotererer: 393 937,385 25, 697, 293 5, 837, 670 6,045, 218 


1 Exclusive of auxiliary equipment. 
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The predominant position of Quebec in the electric-power field can be seen from 
the column in Table 24 showing electric energy generated. Of the total power 
generated in Canada by all central electrie stations in 1948, 44 p.c. was generated by 
privately owned or commercial stations in the Province of Quebec; this percentage 
decreased from 57 in 1943 as a result of the transfer in 1944 of the Montreal Light, 
Heat and Power Company and the Beauharnois Power Company to the publicly 
owned Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


All stations in Ontario produce less than one-half as much power as the Quebec 
stations and only 18 p.c. of the total for Ontario stations is produced by privately 
owned stations. 


24.—Privately Owned Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1948 


Power Equipment 


’ : pose Electric 
Province or Territory Plant Customers Energy Water 
aDS8 Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 

Prince Edward Island............. 8 7,947 17,612 387 7,539 
INO VERS CODIA dime aeenii ec cie eects. are 18 79,811 406, 437 25,878 116,147 
Nowa brunswick: accttes ate 6 23, 059 387, 721 91,400 92,400 
Quebec ernie tk cohen s em ie els 77 409, 472 18, 820, 627 4,457, 222 4,459, 187 
Ontario men ease sco eines s viele balers 47 74,135 2,044,393 396,311 442,376 
Manitoba ei iciee inn « cas starste ssosnus 10 45,611 1, 269, 730 265, 800 266, 932 
Saskatchewanls....4. sosaeeee cecoes 83 11,419 533,979 106, 500 139,701 
AIDONt ae nr ree eee 88 54, 689 489 319 104, 500 125271 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 56 231, 242 1, 727, 475 389, 672 395, 665 

Totals. 72. oe 393 937,385 25,697,293 5,837,670 6,045,218 


1 One hydro-electric station in Saskatchewan, formerly included with Manitoba, is now shown with 
Saskatchewan although the power is consumed in Manitoba. 


Section 3.—Total Development of Electric Power 
from All Available Sources 


_ In Section 1 of this Chapter total water-power resources are given with the 
proportion that has been so far developed. Table 4 of that Section analyses the 
hydraulic turbine installation by the proportions in central electric stations, in pulp 
and paper mills, and in other industries. This is useful material, but it does not 
take into account electric power developed in central electric stations or in other 
industries from sources other than hydraulic. 


Section 2 covers the central electric station industry including those under the 
public ownership of provincial and municipal governments, and those under private 
ownership. Neither of these Sections, however, gives a complete presentation of the 
total electric power developed in Canada. All the hydraulic energy developed is 
not converted to electric power: there are a number of water wheels and water 
turbines used for direct drive that are not geared to electric generators. On the 
other hand, certain central electric stations in the Maritime Provinces and in the 
Prairie Provinces generate electricity from steam or internal combustion engines. 
It is the purpose of this Section to show the total electric power generated from all 
available sources. Most of the power comes, of course, from central electric stations, 
the figures having been given in Table 5 of Section 2, p. 548. The total kilowatt 
hours of electric power generated by central electric stations is divided into that 
generated from water power and that generated from thermal engines of all kinds. 
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= 


As shown in that table the total electric power generated by central electric 
stations in 1948 was 42,389,681 kwh. For a complete presentation, the power gener- 
ated by manufacturing industries for their own use and the power generated by the 
primary mining industry for use in its own operations must be added. There 
are a few other sources of electric energy such as electric railways which produced 
11,179,700 kwh. during 1948. This production has been taken into the annual 
total shown in Table 25. There are numerous small lighting and power plants 
on farms, rural homes, summer resorts, stores, etc., where electricity from central 
electric stations is not available and for which there are no available data. The 
following table gives available data separately and as a combined total. Of the 
total electric power generated in Canada in 1948, 89-7 p.c. is shown to have been 
developed in central electric stations and of this 3-1 p.c. was generated by thermal 
engines (see Table 5, Sect. 2), the remainder having been produced hydraulically. 
Of the 10-3 p.c. generated by industry for its own use, 9-7 p.c. was developed by the 
manufacturing industries and 0-6 p.c. by the mining industry. 


25.—Total Power Generated by Centrai Electric Stations, Manufacturing and 
Mining Industries, 1938-48 


Norse.—Figures for the years 1927-37 will be found at p. 516 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


Central Manufacturing Mining ; 
Year Electric Stations Industries Industries Totalt 

000 kwh. p.c. 000 kwh. D.C. 000 kwh. -p.c. 000 kwh. 

1938 SR. OCR ae oh ae 26, 154, 160 91-4 2,198, 732 7:7 240,078 0:8 28, 602, 697 
PML OS Os eRe tS ee 28,338,030 91-5 2,369,338 7:6 262,161 0-8 30,978, 629 
1940 ee eee 30, 109, 283 91-1 2,640,919 8-0 303,077 0-9 33,062, 459 
194) ex, ex tasee ees ep 33,317, 663 91-3 2,840; 843 7°8 309,374 0-8 36,479, 140 
1942 7, eee eee 37,355, 179 91-1 3,345,445 8-2 296, 734 0-7 41,007,482 
1943 erat ee ae 40,479,593 92-1 3, 211, 609 7:3 248, 848 0-6 43,950, 190 
1044 6 ts Fyre re taste 40,598,779 |. 93-2 2,752, 125 6-3 210,554 0-5 43,571,276 
19455 cscs cn ee ae |s 40; 130,054 93-9 2,362, 260 5-5 217, 249 0-5 42,720,374 
1946 Sea a oe 41,736,987 93-4 2,714, 262 6-1 199,950 0-4 44, 662,916 
194 Gakset cn eee 43,424, 799 92-1 3,467,535 7+4 269,412 0-6 47,174,384 
1948555 eee sas 42,389, 681 89-7 4,590, 677 9-7 270, 522 0-6 47, 262,060 


1 Includes power generated by electric railways for their own use. 


Section 4.—Power Equipment in Canadian Manufacturing 
and Mining Industries 


Table 26 shows the power equipment installed in the manufacturing and 
mining industries of Canada from 1941 to 1948. The figures for the eight years show 
that primary power increased from 2,185,050 h.p. to 2,808,650 h.p., or by 29 p.c., 
while the installation of electric motors operated by purchased power shows an 
increase of no less than 1,455,682 h.p. In considering the increase in the latter 
figures, it must be borne in mind that the shift from belts and shafting to individual 
motors at each machine does not necessarily mean that an amount of power is used 
equivalent to the increased capacity: there is always a margin by which installed 
equipment exceeds the simultaneous load. 


Of the total primary power installed in 1948, manufacturing establishments 
accounted for 91 p.c., while of the total electric motors operated by purchased 
power, manufacturing accounted for 86 p.c. and mining for 14 p.c. 
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26.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1941-48, 
with Details by Provinces for 1948 


Norr.—For figures prior to 1941 see corresponding tables in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Hy- Electric Per- 

: Steam Internal draulic Motors Total Total centage 

Year and Province Engines Com- Turbines | Operated Power Electric | Electric 

or Territory and bustion and by Equipment} Motor Power 
Turbines | Engines Water |Purchased| Installed | Capacity | to Total 
Wheels Power Power 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
1941—Totals........... 1,073,808 287,383 823,859 | 4,778,068 | 6,963,118 | 5,624,681 80-8 
Manufacturing. .... 917,474 179,461 724,199 | 4,028,942 | 5,850,076 | 4,769,054 81-5 
AVC Has eee, 156,334 107, 922 99, 660 749,126 | 1,113,042 855, 627 76-9 
1942=Totals........... 1,081,859 331,808 816,631 | 4,748,374 | 6,978,672 | 5, 668, 039 8t-2 
Manufacturing...... 927,509 224° 358 741,751 | 4,076,277 | 5,969,895 | 4,877,194 81-7 
Winnings 2 eee 154,350 107, 450 74, 880 672,097 | 1,008,777 790, 845 78-4 
1943—Totals........... 1,134, 786 364, 265 790,043 | 5,115,214 | 7,404,308 | 5,981,280 80-8 
Manufacturing..... 988, 280 257, 873 749,593 | 4,420,105 | 6,415,851 | 5,180,735 80-7 
NINOS ee les 146, 506 106,392 40, 450 695, 109 988, 457 800, 545 81-0 
1944—Totals....-. +... 1,153, 052 385, 774 779,850 | 5,124,948 | 7,448,624 | 5,991,223 80-5 
Manufacturing..... 1,013,615 288,312 729,216 | 4,437,296 | 6,468,439 | 5,217,013 80-7 
Minineeecie ce rans 139, 437 97,462 50, 634 687, 652 975,185 774, 210 79-4 
1945—Totals...,......:| 1,140,486 395,711 |. 762,640 | 5,295,411 | 7,594,248 | 6,178,222 81-4 
Manufacturing..... 1,015, 294 295, 123 709,598 | 4,586,636 | 6,606,651 | 5,379,305 81-4 
Miningy >. Veh S. s 125, 192 100,588 53, 042 708, 775 987,597 798,917 80-9 
1946—Totals........... 1,119,783 490, 423 787,094 | 5,396,662 | 7,793,962 | 6,302,460 80-9 
Manufacturing. .... 1,032, 639 368, 458 732,859 | 4,649,993 | 6,783,949 | 5,470,364 80-6 
Mam ingen. os oe wp oieins 873144 121,965 54, 235 746,669 | 1,010,013 832,096 82-4 
1947—Totals........... 1,180,378 592, 426 854,448 | 5,857,699 | 8,434,951 | 6,777,047 80-3 
Manufacturing.....| 1,047,838 | 453,304 | 798,461 | 5,081,824 | 7,381,427 | 5,904, 234 80-0 
Minings: Fes 82,540 139, 122 55, 987 775, 875 |. 1,053, 524 872,813 82-8 
1948 : 

Prince Edward Island 1,094 2,943 12,737 1,996 7,406 1,996 27-0 
Manufacturing........ 1,094 2,943 12,737 1,996 7,406 1,996 27-0 
Mining 255 ced: — — — [= = = ae 

Nova Scotia. .......... 104,293 49,402 12,737 185,111 | 342,543 2505171 74-5 
Manulacturing....... | 69,473 29,118 12,737 105, 796 217,124 166, 038 76-5 
Mra ani gy eee save gece as 34,820 11, 284 a 79,315 125,419 89, 133 71-1 

New Brunswick...... 98,778 29,422 28,054 164,162 320,416 221,470 69-1 
Manufacturing........ 97,183 24, 132 28,054 161, 083 319, 452 218,391 70°3 
BITING Steere ee eta 1,595 5, 290 —_ 3,079 9,964 3,079 30-9 

Quebec............... 201,570 120,091 280,296 | 2,353,808 | 2,955,765 | 2,540,065 85-9 
Manufacturing....... 200,328 85, 567 277,366 | 2,115,489 | 2,678,750 | 2,293,435 85-6 
INT eres ety os 1,242 34,524 2,930 238,319 277,015 246, 630 89-0 

Ontario.......... fe Ais 466,336 199,111 300,209 | 2,612,760 | 3,578,416 | 3,061,968 85-6 
Manufacturing........ 463, 675 145,799 297,154 | 2,294,632 | 3,201,260 | 2,736,252 85-5 
IV VS snr tirat tho 2,661 63,312 3,055 318,128 377, 156 325, 716 86-4 

Manitoba............. 15,979 16,426 30 266,518 298,953 272,568 91-2 
Manufacturing........ 15, 434 13,086 30 185, 288 213 , 838 190, 940 89-3 
MVE Dee ec SoG 545 3,340 _ 81, 230 85,115 81, 628 95-9 

Saskatchewan........ 10,546 26,321 — 47,775 84,642 49,409 58-4 
Manufacturing....... 9, 866 19, 748 — 38,776 68,390 39,006 57-0 
Aarti Setar tar ets tend 680 6,573 — 8,999 16, 252 10, 403 64-0 

Albertais . 2: frccci ss 62,017 74,528 |. 44 191,736 318,325 203, 242 63-8 
Manufacturing........ 26, 209 51,945 44 136,339 214, 537 140, 299 65-4 
WVERTEIN EE, captake ic a's socs 25,808 22,583 _— 55,397 103, 788 62, 943 60-6 

British Columbia..... 226,928 201, 733 271,302 405,935 | 1,105,893 638, 602 57-7 
Manufacturing..... ed 193, 029 171,796 241,550 348, 384 954, 759 532, 738 55-8 
SHINS rete Giese tucuias 33, 894 29,937 29,752 HY fsa! 151, 134 105, 864 70:0 
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26.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1941-48, 
with Details by Provinces for 1948—concluded 


Hy- Electric Per- 


Steam Internal draulic Motors Total Total centage 
Year and Province Engines Com- Turbines | Operated Power Electric | Electric 
or Territory and bustion and by Equipment} Motor Power 
Turbines | Engines Water | Purchased | Installed | Capacity | to Total 
Wheels Power Power 
= h.p. hp. h.p. h.p. hp. h.p. 
1948 
Yukon and N.W.T.. 120 6,272 19,700 3,949 30,041 26,420 87-9 
Manufacturing... ee 120 754 —_ 24 898 24 2-7 
IVETE 50 Se ee eo — 5,518 19, 700 3,925 29,143 26,396 90-6 
Canada... .) ek 500.0. 1,177,656 717,249 913,745 | 6,233,750 | 9,042,400 | 7,270,911 | 80-4 
Manufacturing........ 1,076,411 544, 888 858,308 | 5,387,807 | 7,867,414 | 6,319,119 80-3 
Mining >... cenaee sere ok 101, 245 172,361 55, 437 845,943 | 1,174,986 951, 792 81-0 


Section 5.—Fuel Used in Canadian Industry 


Fuel is used quite generally throughout the industrial field for the generation 
of power by means of steam, and internal-combustion engines. It is used also for 
the heating of plants and for providing the heat necessary to some manufacturing 
processes. The most important industries where heat is applied to materials to 
facilitate or accomplish a desired transformation are: foundries; brick, tile, lime 
and cement works; petroleum refineries; the glass industry; distilleries; food prepara- 
tion plants; rubber goods industry; etc. The figures of Table 27 cover fuel used 
for such heating purposes and for power. Fuels that constitute the raw materials 
to be transformed, such as coal in the coke and gas industries, crude petroleum 
in the refining industry and electricity used in such metallurgical processes as the 
electrolytic refining of non-ferrous metals, are not included. 


The value of fuel consumed in the manufacturing and mining industries in 
1948 showed an increase of 102 p.c. over 1941. Of the 1948 fuel account, the 
requirements of Ontario amounted to 48 p.c. of the total, of Quebec 30 p. C., of 
British Columbia 7 p.c. and of Nova Scotia 5 p.c. 


Coal is, of course, by far the most important, on the basis of dollar values, of 
the various kinds of fuels used in industry, and in 1948 accounted for 50 p.c. of 
the total. 


Fuel oil ranks second with 31 p.c. and gas (manufactured gas 9 p.c. and natural 
gas 2 p.c.) third in importance. Gas as a fuel is particularly important in Ontario. 
Natural gas is obtained from the southwestern portion of the Province and coal 
gas from the coke plants of the steel city, Hamilton, much as the Province of Quebec 
draws coal gas from the coke plants at Montreal. 


The use of natural gas is also relatively important in Alberta in both manu- 
facturing and mining industries; in fact, in the mining industry Alberta used, in 
1948, gas which was valued at 51 p.c. of the total value of fuel used in mining 
operations generally. 


The use of fuel oils in industry shows a very rapid rise. Total value of con- 
sumption rose from $19,327,851 in 1941 to $68,576,536 in 1948. 
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97.—Cost of Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining! Industries, 1941-48, with 
Details by Provinces for 1948 


Nore.—For figures prior to 1941 see corresponding table in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Year and Province Coal Coke | Fuel Oils| Wood Gas ate Totals 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1941—Toials. AS See Be eee 58,379,870) 6,501,557 19,327,851) 2,510, 183 13, 205, 368] 10,835, 406 110, 760, 235 
Manufacturing Fa Be eee rien 54,493,713] 6,388, 464|17, 734, 137 1, 896, 184|12, 554, 559 9,819,759) 102, 886, 816 
BVESENDING, olay. fo acceso oer Seo ton oo 3, 886, 157 113,093} 1,593,714 613,999 650, 809] 1,015, 647 7,878,419 
1942—Totals eee telonetpsain a8 ie 710,827,232] 7,116,436 22,861,610) 2,929, 772 14, 160, 303|12, 225,864 130,121,217 
Manufacturing eta ee 66, 546,304| 7,002, 130)21, 345,936 2,213, 637/13, 180, 067 11,224, 569] 121,512,643 
iin ote es are esi eae 4,280,928 114,306] 1,515,674 716,135 980, 236) 1,001, 295 8,608, 574 
AG49—"POCAIS ooo e ce wos. ccspis se 80,637,816] 7,377,250) 23,909, 494| 3,199, 480|15,990, 467/12, 182,624) 142,697,132 
Manufacturing ES eee eee 75,400, 290) 7,260, 866/22, 402, 629! 2,469,573/15, 198, 110 11,272, 877|| 184,004,345 
METI Ge tect toue ge: sero re.o) + teiie op 4, 637, 526 116,384} 1,506, 865, 729,907 792,357 909, 747 8,692,786 
1944— Totals oe niiee ceruscies 83,973,253] 8,014,333 22,888,542] 2,761,940 17,934,592) 10,610,227} 146, 182,887 
Manufacturing...........- 79, 206, 583|. 7,909, 168/21, 822,975 2,346, 460}16, 890, 106 9,714,478] 187, 883,770 
ie BuaWeeys Pe MES SME SS Sie aie eoere 4,766,670 105,165) 1,065, 567 421,480} 1,044,486 895,749} 8,299,117 
1945—Totais............... 17,176, 420| 7,709, 248/22, 485,148) 2,545,001 15, 942, 593|10,579,124) 136, 437,534 
Manufacturing...........- 72,544,436] 7,606, 247/21, 333,878 2,229, 111]15,078, 350 9, 592, 233|| 128, 384, 255 
I EUNIY 46 aa s Qu a Doorn os 4,631,984 103,001} 1,151,270 315, 890 864, 243 986, 891 8,053, 279 
1946—Fotals.......-.<---«- 74,186,600) 6,907, 274/25,374,163| 2,609, 133 15,007, 477/11, 997, 967 136, 082, 614 
Manufacturing.........-. 69, 524, 663| 6, 884, 833]23, 872,464 2,189, 271|13, 968,365 10, 740, 024|| 127, 179, 620 
IW EWU Ds RASS Hi ange ae 4,661, 937 22,441] 1,501,699 419, 862} 1,039, 112 1, 257, 948 8,902,994 
19432— Totals Hereee ces ot 91,044,538] 8,489, 223|39,679,170| 2, 464,279 17,340,375|15, 694,481 174,712, 066 
Manufacturing Nec eveleucletpranov 85, 882, 812| 8,459, 230/36, 971, 607 1,980, 732|16, 492, 228 14,026, 894] 163,813,503 
Minne te etek boss aane 5,161, 726 29,993| 2,707,563) 483,547) 848,147 1,667,587] 10,898,563 

1948 

Prince Edward Island.... 100,632 2,130 54,357 8,567 — — 165,086 
Manufacturing............ 100, 032 2,130 54,357 8, 567 — — 165,086 

Minin PES Pec rates. gienotote —_ ~ — ~ — _ =e 
Nova Scotia.............5- 5,515,732 127,492 2,412,084 35,105| 1,956,102] 119,607 10,166,142 
Manufacturing............ 3, 263, 956 127,308] 2,337,226 33,860} 1,935,950 33,468] 7,731,768 
Mining 40 ifuns ccgsetens eek 2,251,796 184 74, 858 1,245 20,152 86,139) 2,484,374 
~ New Brunswick.......... 5,422,228 24,337| 1,308,594, 146,679 $4,692 96,287) 7,032,817 
Manufacturing........... 5, 278, 887 24,337) 1,237,043 145,963 27,734 41,398 6, 755,362 
WU Te bbe air tale pereerot ee cacr Roo 143,341 — 71,551 716 6, 958 54, 889 277,455 
CPUICII CO sil Ga = he ioces Ke Hines 37,479,408] 1,861,435) 20,223, 296 1,085,837) 4,637,819] 1,535,369 66,823,164 
Manufacturing........... 36, 162,872| 1,860,772|19,479,477| 978,962 4,637,819} 1,042,251] 64, 162, 153 
Minin geet einacsuoet. hie 1,316,536 663| 743,819} 106,875 — 493,118} 2,661,011 
Ontario end Bes ness 54,109,289| 6,177, 440/29,874, 298 618, 719|13,803,799| 2,809,655 107,393,290 
Manufacturing............ 53,082,153] 6,162,479|/28, 894, 148 479, 115|13, 792,012) 2, 174, 845|| 104,584, 752 
Win serie «cr seoks Siistess = 1,027,136 14,961 980, 150 139, 604 11, 787 634, 810 2,808, 448 
NEAMILODR* ch ecee oe oe 3,226,390| 229,374) 1,654,727 200,817; 194,530 88,508} 5,594,346 
Manufacturing............ 3,140, 796 222,102} 1,602,266 134, 926 194, 530 37,393 5,332,013 
IMGT Sporto PaO un 85, 594 7,272 52,461 65, 891 — 51,115 262,333 
Saskatchewan............ 1,159,167 5,681| 1,662,017 41,715| 353,189 93,7277, 3,315,546 
Manufacturing............ 990,012 4,669] 1,265,064 41,715 353, 189 6,596 2,661, 245 
INTs NYT sere ects gl canassy dienes e 169, 155 1.012 396, 953 _— — 87,181 654,301 
Albertans: ton tate: 1,662,792 20,257) 995,085 16,758] 3,007,685] 223,136 5,925,713 
Manufacturing............ 1,029, 163 20,257 867,466 16,254} 1,196,367 10, 056 3,139, 563 
AVE ERI ss ch teileesh nesters ene 633, 629 — 127,619 504) 1,811,318 213,080 2,786, 150 
British Columbia......... 3,778,935) 1,151,953) 9, 768,897 185,354 457,688 915,759) 16,258, 586 
Manufacturing............ 2,742,011) 1,151,784) 9, 205, 219 146,511 450,368 707, 732\| 14,403,625 
MINING... 5.6 eee ese eyes 1,036, 924 169 563, 678 38, 848 7,320 208, 027 1,854,961 
Yukon and N.W.T........ 18,533 250 623,181 139,856 15,000 67,619 864,442 
Manufacturing..........-- 220 — 122,541 5, oll -- — 128,272 
Mining sehsae0i42 Bet Ee. aes 18,3138 253 500, 640 134,345 15,000 67,619 736, 170 
Canagaes te... Fae 112,472,526) 9,600,352 68,576,536) 2,479,407 24,460,504 5,949,717 223,539, 042 
Manufacturing............ 105,790,102) 9,575, 838 65, 064, 807| 1,991,384 22,587,969] 4,053, 739 209, 063, 839 
TWIN ety vo, Giese vio eins 6,682,424 24,5141 3,511,729 488, 023! 1,872,535 1,895,978] 14,475,203 


So Oa eS ee ee 
1 For heating purposes and power only. Fuel used for the refining industry cxcluded. 2 Includes 
gasoline and kerosene. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter deals with manufacturing industries in Canada in two Parts. 
Part I gives general analyses including: the historical development of.manufacturing; 
detailed treatment of current production under various groupings and individual 
industries; and principal factors in manufacturing production such as capital, 
employment, salaries and wages and size of establishment. Part II deals with the 
provincial and local distribution of manufacturing production. 


It is impossible to give absolutely comparable statistics over a long period of 
years. From 1870.to 1915 statistics were collected only in connection with decennial 
or quinquennial censuses, and there was inevitably some variation in the information 
collected. The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 1917 and, while 
numerous changes have been made since then in the information collected and the 
treatment of the data, an effort has been made to carry all major revisions, as far 
as possible, back to 1917, so that the figures for the period since then are on a 
reasonably comparable basis. 


Canada now ranks among the important manufacturing countries of the 
world and holds a dominant position in the export of many manufactured products. 
The forward movement in development has been the result of three great influences: 
first, the opening of the ‘west’ at the beginning of the present century which greatly 
increased the demand for manufactured goods of all kinds, especially construction 
materials; secondly, the First World War which left a permanent imprint upon 
the variety and efficiency. of Canadian plants; and. thirdly, the Second. World 
War with its insatiable demands for food and manufactured products of all kinds. 
More especially during the Second World War the situation created as a result of 
Canada’s strategic position as a source of food and armaments had far-reaching 
effects on the magnitude and diversification of Canadian manufacturing production, 
with the result that Canada, with greatly increased skills-and plant capacity, has 
now entered a new era in manufacturing development. 
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The manufacturing industries of Canada in 1947 established a new record in 
gross value of production with a total of $10,081,026,580. This represents an 
increase of $2,045,334,109 or 26 p.c. over the previous year, and $1,007,334,061 
or 11 p.c. over the previous high attained in 1944. In terms of actual physical 
production, however, the record is not so impressive. The increase of 26 p.c. in 
the gross value of production is accounted for in large part by an increase of 19 p.c. 
in the wholesale prices of fully and partly manufactured products, and only for 
about 6 or 7 p.c. by the actual increase in the physical volume of production. 


Manufacturing establishments in 1947 numbered 32,714. They furnished 
employment to 1,131,750 persons who received. $2,085,925,966 in salaries and wages 
and produced goods with a selling value at the factory of $10,081,026,580 from 
materials costing $5,534,280,019. The value added by manufacture amounted to 
$4,292 055,802. 


_ From the point of view of employment, which more closely reflects changes in the 
physical volume of production than any other factor, the non-ferrous metal products 
group with an increase of 13 p.c. reported the greatest increase in production. 
The wood and paper products group came second with an increase of 11 p.c., 
followed by the miscellaneous industries group with 10 p.c., non-metallic mineral 
products 8 p.c., textiles 7 p.c., iron and its products 6 p.c., vegetable products 5 p.c., 
and chemicals and allied products 3 p.c. The animal products group reported a 
minor decline of 1 p.c. 


Of the forty leading industries in 1947, thirty-five reported increases and only 
five reported decreases in number of persons employed. The electrical apparatus 
industry with an increase of 8,738 emplovees recorded the greatest gain in production. 
This was followed by sawmills with an increase of 6,073, furniture 5,564, pulp 
and paper 4,979, cotton yarn and cloth 3,427, machinery 2,917, non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining 2,903, primary iron and steel 2,737, automobiles 2,190, agri- 
cultural implements 2,147, automobile supplies 2,139, men’s factory clothing 1,995, 
planing mills 1,862, printing and publishing 1,643, synthetic textiles and silk 1,628, 
hosiery and knitted goods 1,570, etc. The following industries reported decreases 
in number of employees: hardware, tools and cutlery 934, leather boots and shoes 
901, slaughtering and meat packing 810, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 161, and rail- 
way rolling-stock 27. 


Percentage changes in manufacturing production of each province between 
1944 and 1947 were as follows:— 


1947 1947 
Compared with 1944 Compared with 1946 

Province Number Salaries Gross Number Salaries Gross 

0 and Value of 0 and Value of 

Employees Wages Products Employees Wages Products 

Prince Edward Island..-....... + 6-7 +14-3 +18-1 + 8-6 +17-4 +13-0 
INOWANOCOUA..2 6 cea. etoce de escee —19-9 —23-1 — 0-1 + 1-9 + 7-1 +14-2 
ING WR DO LENS WICK. <ocn. cicpene as <a + 4-4 +22-4 +37-0 + 6-4 +19-4 +22-0 
ANGHOGr eat ois sale eet Se ae —10-5 — 0:8 + 3-0 + 6-2 +17-1 +20:-8 
OYMATION ee keisha hat eo aes tke — 4-8 + 6:5 - +13-0 + 7-9 +22-8 - +80-6 
Manitobarasiaciiewreees toes eos — 3-8 + 9-9 + 8-7 + 2-6 +13-0 - + 8-9 
Saskatchewan........ 7 Se — 5-2 +11-1 +12-0 — 2-0 + 9-5 +16-7 
PLD OLDA tre nin OG citi ote opsid-ale + 7-9 +24-1 +17-0 + 5-7 +18-1 +15-2 
British Columbia............... —13-4 — 6-4 +30-9 +10-2 +21-7 +33-2 


PRePNAa aol ah Dasioars ce — 7:5 + 2-8 oHt-1 + 7-0 +19-8 +25-5 


ee 
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PART I.—GENERAL ANALYSES OF MANUFACTURING 


Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing © 


This Section gives a picture of the growth of manufacturing, in general, as 
shown by comparable principal statistics, 1.e., establishments, capital, employees, 
salaries and wages paid, cost of materials and values of products. Other useful 
comparisons are made in Table 4 and figures of consumption are given in Table 5. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-48 


Norte.—Statistics of manufacturing from 1870 have been published, but between that year and 1917 
they are not on a comparable basis to the series given below. They will be found at p. 363 of the 1943-44 
edition of the Year Book. Statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were included in manu- 


factures for the first time in 1925. 


Estab- Bin Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital 1 Be and of Value of Value of 
ments Prove Wages Materials Products! Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
NOL Cosnyesemcts 21,845) 2,333,991.229) 606,523; 497,801,844] 1,539,678,811] 1, 281,131,980] 2,820,810, 791 
LQLSt Feet 21,777) 2,518, 197,329] 602.179} 567,991,171] 1,827, 631,548] 1,399.794,849| 3,227, 426,397 
V919K en ene 22.083] 2,670,559,435| 594,066; 601,715,668) 1,779,056, 765} 1,442,400, 638) 3,221,457, 403 
TO20R Seaecee 22,532} 2,923,667,011| 598,893) 717,493,876) 2,085,271, 649] 1,621,273,348) 3,706,544, 997 
LOD The ions 20, 848) 2,697,858,073) 438,555) 497,399,761] 1,365, 292,885] 1,123,694, 263] 2,488,987, 148 
W022i. he coetetess 21,016] 2,667,493, 290) 456,256] 489,397,230] 1,272,651,585) 1,103,266,106] 2,375,917, 691 
UPR ine caer: 21,080) 2,788,051,630| 506,203} 549,529,631] 1,456,595,367| 1, 206,332,107] 2,662,927,474 
1928 sae ware 20,709) 2,895,317,508) 487,610) 534,467.675| 1,422,573,946) 1,075,458, 459| 2,570,561, 931 
102529. Sines 20,981} 3,065, 730.916} 522.924) 569,944,442] 1,571,788, 252} 1,167,936, 726] 2,816, 864,958 
19262298. ipa te 21,301) 3,208,071,197) 559,161} 625,682,242) 1, 712,519,991] 1,305, 168,549] 3,100, 604, 637 
1927250. fee ee 21,501) 3,454, 825,529} 595,052}  662,705.33:| 1,741,128,711] 1,427,649,292|) 3,257,214, 876 
192825 cacesctayace 21,973} 3,804,062,566| 631,429) 721,471,634] 1,894,027,188] 1,597,887,676| 3,582,345, 302 
19202. Ser ea 22,216) 4,004, 892,009) 666,531 777,291,217) 2,029,670,813) 1,755,386, 937| 3,883,446, 116 
19302o noes: 22,618) 4,041,030,475| 614,696) 697,555,378] 1,664,787, 763} 1,522, 737,125) 3,280, 236, 603 
1031 Se cnet 23,083} 3,705, 701,893) 528,640) 587,566,990) 1, 221,911,982] 1,252,017,248| 2,555,126, 448 
LOS 2 ene 23,102) 3,380,475, 509) 468,833) 473,601,716} 954,381,097} 955,960,724] 1,980, 471,543 
19335 2 stich ons 23,780) 3,279,259, 838} 468, 658 436, 247, 824 967,788, 928 919,671,181} 1,954,075, 785 
1034 ee 24,209} 3,249,348, 864] 519,812 503, 851,055) 1, 229,513,621] 1,087,301, 742] 2,393, 692,729 
EIS Gc eeeeee 24,034} 3,216,403.127| 556, 664 559, 467,777) 1,419, 146,217] 1,153,485, 104] 2,653,911, 209 
OS Gite ore ee 24,202] 3,271, 263,531} 594,359 612,071,434] 1,624, 213,996} 1,289,592, 672] 3,002, 403, 814 
13 ieee. 2 24,834] 3,465, 227,831] 660,451 721, 727,037| 2,006,926,787) 1,508, 924,867] 3,625,459, 500 
OS Singer ests totais 25,200} 3,485, 683,018] 642,016 705, 668,589} 1,807,478,028] 1,428,286,778] 3,337, 681,366 
103 Oe sees | 24,805] 3,647,024, 449] 658,114 737,811,153] 1,836,159,375} 1,531,051, 901] 3,474, 783, 528 
LOA OR ks 25,513] 4,095, 716,836} 762,244 920, 872,865} 2,449, 721,903} 1,942,471, 238) 4,529, 173,316 
G4 eee, koe 26, 293] 4,905, 503,966} 961,178) 1,264, 862,643) 3,296,547,019] 2,605,119, 788] 6,076,308, 124 
1942 ec ieavas ose 27,862) 5,488, 785, 545|1,152,091) 1,682,804,842) 4,037, 102,725} 3,309,973, 758] 7,553,794, 972 
oy So or aes ea 27,652) 6,317, 166, 727|1,241,068] 1,987, 292,384] 4,690,493,083] 3,816,413,541] 8,732,860, 999 
1944 atone. 28, 483 3 1,222,882} 2,029,621,370| 4, 832,333,356] 4,015,776,010] 9,073, 692,519 
LAC LS See eee 29,050 3 1,119,372} 1,845, 773,449) 4,473, 668,847) 3,564,315, 899] 8,250,368, 866 
194 OVea tas ee 31,249 3 1,058,156} 1,740, 687,254] 4,358, 234, 766} 3,467,004, 980] 8,035, 692,471 
OAR Ae eae 32,734 3 1,131,750} 2,085,925, 966} 5,534, 280,019] 4,292,055, 802] 10,081,026,580 
1 oe et oi ae eae 33, 447 3 1,156,006) 2,409,809, 791] 6,632,881, 628] 4,940,369, 190] 11,876,790,012 


1 For 1924 and subsequent years the net value of production is computed by subtracting the cost of fuel 


and electricity and the cost of materials from the gross value. Figures prior to 1924 are not comparable 
because statistics for cost of electricity are not available. 2 A change in the method of computing the 
number of wage-earners in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased the number somewhat over that 
which the method otherwise used would have given. In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 
was re-adopted. 3 Not collected. 
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2.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, Significant Years, 1917-48 


63207—37 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


124,357, 851 
135, 679, 188 
118, 951,398 
92,004, 624 
101,954, 082 


ow oa a 


60,300, 907 
101, 216,395 
91,376,948 
90,148,317 
91,171,323 


wowa we w& 


662,012,975 
878, 859, 638 
1, 246, 208, 650 
1,035,339, 591 
1, 182,538,441 


ow we ce 


1,157, 850, 643 
1, 464,097,346 


1,587, 947,947 
1,762,571, 669 


eo es eo 68 & 


82,566, 858 
94,424,145 
121,363, 898 
100,074,404 
119, 659,365 


eo 8 & © & 


1,986, 736, 556}: 


2,073, 985 


18, 838,051 


43,918, 687 


141,008, 616 
202,516, 550 
225,226, 808 
134, 696,386 
223,757, 767 
668, 156, 053 
607,473 , 443 
565, 986, 105 
662,837,614 
756, 216, 134 


258,393 , 065 
362,941,317 
406, 622, 627 


16, 513, 423 
32,372,081 
31, 224, 596 
18,687,430 
28,444,798 
62,758,081 
59, 814, 109 
61,018,345 
68,972, 653 
79,303, 876 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


140, 761, 593 


32,380, 621 
60, 812, 641 
39, 800,366 


134, 410,529 


385, 212, 984 
553, 558, 520 
537, 270,055 
292,560, 568 
536, 823 , 039 
1,494, 253,053 
1,307, 534, 193 
1, 297,009,099 
1,601,055, 840 
1,954, 111,948 


794,556, 502 
1,071, 843,374 


3, 118, 084,345 


69,715, 149 
92,729,271 
87, 832,324 
44,579,998 
82, 408, 293 
226, 234,925 


236, 936, 343 
296, 606, 269 


Products! 


ee a | | | | nn 


1, 149,390,919 
1,125, 991,848 
1,324,397, 690 
1,534, 214, 660 


1,930, 043,913 
1,720, 938, 199 
1, 659, 284, 622 
2,136,014, 184 
2,486, 867, 987 


Net 
Value of 


84,935,517 


662,174, 261 
792, 267,562 
916,971,816 
465, 103 , 842 
791,428,569 


42,280, 801 
62,776,912 
63,925,015 
37,390,275 
48,810,544 
120,339, 926 


139,373, 521 
157,646,732 


3 Not collected. 


Gross 
Value of 


Products 


$ 


4,837,756 
6,300,080 
4,408, 608 
2,775, 787 
3,543,681 
10, 713, 644 
11,592, 753 
11,200,310 
12,653,451 
17,074,084 


159, 980,918 
147,096, 028 
89, 787, 548 
47,912,432 

83, 139,572 
204, 421, 664 
199,775,177 
178, 793,420 
204.219, 433 
246, 111, 683 


59, 408,346 
106, 615, 805 
68, 145,012 
41,345, 622 
66,058, 151 
152, 106,577 
156, 623,378 
170, 753,741 
208,366, 438 
234,579, 684 


766, 095,393 


1,053,201, 737 
1,108, 592, 775 


604, 496,078 


1,045, 757, 585 
2,929, 685, 183 
2,531, 903, 830 
2,497,971, 521 
3,017,049, 422 
3,599,306, 033 


1,456, 780, 763 
1, 864, 110, 936 
2,020, 492, 433 


958, 776, 858 


1,745, 674,707 
4,339,797, 784 
3,965,069, 021 
3, 754,523, 701 
4,903, 472,526 
5, 743, 140, 851 


111,995, 950 
155, 506, 183 
155, 266, 294 
83,934,777 
134, 293, 595 
352,334, 594 
339, 821, 283 
351, 887,099 
383, 130, 281 
462,201, 180 
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—concluded 
ne Estab- 2 Salaries Cost Net Gross 
SOURCE ane lish- Capital Havens and of Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials Products! Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
LOD 7 eno eet 560 24,372,585 6, 230 5, 403, 332 22,040, 674 13, 894,179 35, 934, 853 
LOL0A ea in ee , 554 24, 640, 520 6, 709 9,571,175 34, 894,105 22,610, 861 57,504, 966 
DI PALA, aie aa 594 43,925,797 7,025 9,105,597 51,003,566 23, 002, 952 75,368, 605 
LOSS SE elke oem 673 38, 688, 433 4,782 4, 848, 763 19, 124,030 11,478, 634 31,559,387 
TOS Oia ce eee 737 37, 654, 095 6,475 7,346, 127 88, 782, 135 20, 283, 273 60, 650, 589 
1944 > Sst aan ee 1,054 3 12,361) 17,703,103 131, 215,017 40, 833, 333 175, 349, 234 
LOT SR thet ae 926 3 11,617} 16,905,606 126, 279, 202 38, 275, 127 167, 688, 133 
T94Gias ea 955 3 11,957) 17,956,317 126, 595, 761 38, 459, 630 168, 356, 619 
OA a) se Aes Seer 1,001 3 11,723} 19,661,970 151, 449,021 41,480, 520 196, 452, 199 
NOMS hehe out yes 926 3 10,950) 21,038,911 720423275 45, 053, 786 221,363, 603 
Alberta— 
DH Lyk es Se ar 636 49,146, 241 9,461 8, 662,417 42,632,212 23 , 883, 673 66,515, 885 
O20 eb. ee 666 48,310,655} 10,955} 15,210,628 56, 139, 646 29,812,891 85,952,537 
1297 eres relat 736 81,875,952) 12,216) 14,585,734 62,500,175 36, 824, 969 100, 966, 196 
LOS Ss tna ee 874 69, 604, 563 9,753 9,573,468 29,425,975 18,876,929] 49,395,514 
GSO ies kc Ne 961 73, 284.225) 12,712} 14,977,700 53,151, 149 82,618, 153 87,474,080 
O44 ees. cee 1,165 3 22,186} 33,227,729: 172,082,537 77, 415, 753 252,949, 894 
TQ45 Ss ee: ns Ree ia sy) 3 21,486} 32,760,326 166, 198, 136 78, 547, 626 248, 287, 504 
NOLES Shree e 17315 3 22,649] 34,939,088 169,425,176 83,735,011 257,031, 867 
1 RU Wy AS ac peeen 1,382 3 23,941! 41,246,171 202,324,036 89, 289, 825 296,054, 129 
19498 Se. ee 1,568 3 25,692) 49,737,761 253, 754, 967 107, 134, 881 366, 090, 082 
British 
Columbia— 
TO 17 oe Oy Se 13133 171,375,087) 37,943) 35,426,675 87, 637, 833 71, 673,094 159,310,927 
LGQ0S A ce eee 1,306 174,110,438) 34,360] 49,135,005 125,405, 084 104, 851, 641 230, 256, 725 
BRU AU CI 2 ee oh 1,569 311,806,456} 48,153} 57,764,968 141,145, 838 113,082,137 260, 418, 645 
POSSE eee sek iad? 263,195,652} 28,417) 28,469,225 70, 166, 220 59,034,923 133, 879,330 
103 9 ee. eee 1,710 274,969,502] 42,554) 53,881,994 136, 655, 872 103, 263 , 292 247,948, 600 
TQ446 Set | ABE 2,116 3 96,062} 178,639,118 303,560,016 33/7, 137,197 655, 844, 689 
LOASIEVRES: xa 2,326 3 87,974] 160,419, 133 805, 759, 836 807, 954, 519 628,903, 124 
G4 Gina ee 74, (31! 3 75,484] 137,506, 645 335, 708, 533 293,352, 652 644, 527, 898 
OATES ea ee 3,040 3 83,161] 167,282, 667 453, 670, 677 388, 702,178 858, 284, 592 
LOA SRS. «Beh ches cee 3,526 3 86,614} 193,980, 805 549, 275,003 417, 675,306 985,592, 702 
Yukon and 
N.W.T.— 
1939 ae. ee 5 538, 847 DO 97,766 138, 500 92,054 242,968 
LOSS ait tee 12 3 67 118,972 189,718 280, 803 489, 256 
OA He ehee Sat 12 3 64 126,940 153, 466 517,685 704, 663 
194G Reet. Ae 13 3 92 200, 560 172, 845 408,727 646, 295 
VG40Se we Tee 14 3 145 313,281 690, 533 525,030 1,344, 109 
OAS Re Ses ens 17 3 13 346, 220 818,919 379,525 1,330,110 


1 See footnote 1, Table ik. 
Yukon. 


Be 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


17-48 


3 Not collected. 


4 Includes 
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1 


SSS ee 


Industrial Group eat Onaeel Em- as ant 

and Y ish- apita ; an Oo 

a oe ments pIoyess Wages Materials . 

No. $ No. $ $ 
Vegetable Products— 

eRe oath GP acces 4,151| 279,627,827] 62,777] 45,915,557| 367,214,061 
Ee i Fe ROY Cac bere 4,549) 402,383,047} 74,241] 77,750,189] 536,828,044 
192028 stenksct eae 5,350] 581,820,861] 91,032] 95,853,121] 431,595,751 
LOSS eens tiils:s «eee eee 5,916] 522,389,736] 75,416) 68,535,349] 226,879,373 
LN) i eR 5,872! 539,446,225] 99,447] 104,248,785] 356, 726, 153 
G4 ahs, . «eee 5, 941 3 130,679] 183,943,948] 763,606, 750 
D4 Birrcrtits vise eae 5, 862 3 135,311] 196,010,688] 802,367,469 
14 Give. Pete 2. Ruan ate 5,916 3 137,170} 206,893,681) 871,436,061 
194 7A Se, eee ee 6,032 3 144,290) 241, 154, 208]1,102,727,365 
LOSS ee ath a, eee vane 5,912 3 140, 785| 264,371, 792|1,172,108,404 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


$ 


183, 782,501 
239,328,371 
341, 688, 938 
196, 820, 952 
292,129, 840 


Gross 
Value of 


Products 


g 


550, 996, 562 
776, 156, 415 
783, 706, 883 
432,315,617 
659, 624, 014 


485, 551, 491/1,270,518, 297 
529, 112, 219]1,352,986,147 
575, 963, 454/1,649,914,130 
654, 939, 477|1,782,339,081 
702, 724, 107|1,902,985,965 


3 Not collected. 
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: Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 

Hasenh radars lish Capital ee and of Value of Value of 

ments PIO”, Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
No. $- No. $ $ $ $ 
Animal Products— 
OU ict eto ee 5,486] 207,165,245} 46,994] 35,753,133) 320,302,039) 124,103,990] 444,406,029 
OO Faas eek cardte ia aren 4,823] 221,792,457| 48,687] 54,291,606] 400,496,354] 152,995,130) 553,491,484 
1QDO2 aes SRS CRA Ok ae 4,490} 243,825,065] 67,670} 62,081,423] 345,351,882] 127,929, 857| 477, 761, 855 
OBS). orardetg ae en alse Ss 4,496] 201,993,642} 53,111) 46,453,188] 179,429,948] 87,629,444) 271,068,210 
1939.................| © 4,362] 250,335,831) 69,358] 68,231,871] 333,647,306] 122,821,410) 461,983,262 
IY Beene rank a 4,388 3 94,195} 129,215,389] 835,586,247] 246,064, 720) 1,092,015,647 
GS Sane ee tae aor terse 4,470 3 98,267] 138,405,263} 839,885,434] 261,069, 677/1,111,929,735 
OA G). Wecer it vamae ieee She 4,528 3 102, 844] 151,517,837] 849,242,804} 271,279, 430)1,132;233,759 
WOR see guts < TERE. BSE 4,457 2 102,106] 166,221,365) 929,179,962] 316,673, 669]1,259,170,471 
NOES: eee A AN. Anis. Gat 4,323 3 102,817] 186,776, 617|1,203,694,769| 342,913, 582}1,562,378,976 
Textiles and Textile 

Products— 

fie tae a hecaadohe < 1,067} 191,338,745} 76,978) 47,764,436} 131,225,032] 109,904,530) 241,129,562 
NOD Ue OM Mier ae Mae ose ae 1,304) 302,758,185} 87,730) 84,433,609] 256,233,300) 173,741,035) 429,974,335 
19292...... Gee eae 1,534] 360,762,584} 103,881) 94,969,433] 217,954,088) 180,469,064] 403,205, 809 
MOSS. beets cea e ows 1,740) 298,730,436] 95,707] 72,813,424) 148,184,861) 131,065,992) 279,475, 267 
NOS OS oes. eae hess ~ 1,930] 347,248,927] 121,022) 107,117,035] 203,618,197] 181,927,898) 392,657,759 
sD ela £5 58 Bea Oe 2,481 3 153,122) 195,805,681] 419,988,642] 351,186,488) 781,771,688 
SOY TG ae ce aaa eae ee 2,740 3 158,148] 207,629,471] 429,208,436] 367,980,705) 807,722, 241 
PO4OR ROLE TS. BE 3,082] 3 164, 737| 228,018,323] 459,664,221) 418, 263,665) 888,658,943 
EQS Ce ES Sree Tee Sal 3,216 3 176,065} 268,104,889] 560, 634, 708} 488,983,044) 1,062,041,265 
Od Baas eaten ky em 3, 204 3 182,408] 315,273,042} 645,188,100) 578,579, 691)1,238,128,962 

Wood and Paper 

Products— 
iMG) a IRA Ft Se 7,263! 536,320,247) 152,277| 113,359,997| 148,277,935) 245,372,487] 393,650, 422 
TO20 Fee a Rae. ee 7,881| 774,937,232) 144,391] 172,368,578} 309,813,724] 417,256,115} 727,069, 839 
NO DO2h ete ate Rae «by 7,392)1,151,463,962| 164,572} 192,088,948] 313,797,201] 381,485,477} 724,972,308 
HOSS AEE LOE, Ae. 7,891] 892,652,622) 105,080) 102,218,652} 134,663,641) 184, 233,540} 341,336,701 
HOSS. ee ee oe L 8,538] 960,804,672) 144,782] 165,287,455) 246,292, 820) 303,662,441) 579,892,183 
Te ae 3 asta ee eet 10,452 3 189,674] 284,436,559] 497,656,158} 550, 826, 986/1,093,725,822 
IGA Pee eee ee 10, 653 3 199,373] 306,179,416) 551,143,890} 586,057, 023/1,184,650,720 
GAG HR eres cteee ane choke 11,994 3 224,121) 366,049,562} 679,343,485] 749,055, 011/1,484,436,122 
OATS SSRs a ciosins 2 cis 12,985 8 248,450) 460,371,358) 895,117,041] 991, 750, 398)]1,954,298,347 
OAS see cpr ice tee oes 13, 806 3 256,938] 534, 656, 79411,013,842,292)/1,124,398,167/2,215,985,062 

Iron and Its 
Products— 
MOTs Ae ie c.. Sates 1,495) 695,677,552) 161,745) 161,875,424) 378,193,116] 371,792,489) 749,985,605 
1920s eee Es ce 1,789] 726,371,335] 164,087) 231,595,911] 377,499,134] 411,875,057) 789,374,191 
19292 Viet ep ate ae . Sos 1,224] 826,063,942} 142,772) 203,740,658] 405,818,468] 367,465,582] 790,726,338 
LOSS RA eee cate ieee 1,334] 614,632,403] 73,348] 72,296,179] 98,798,191] 109,198,169} 216,828,992 
NOS OSPR Re or ettas ck 1,394] 697,893,720} 121,041) 158,559, 728) 262,292,781) 275,774,796] 553,468, 880 
GUSTY ele r  aae ee A DANO 3 411,944) 818,452, 454/1,104,083,922)1,390, 703 ,087|2,540,992,974 
LOD AIRE te ees ee 2,188 3 321,719] 637,335,990] 887,425, 621/1,046,097,484|1,975,310,083 
AOA Ca aa er es eee 2,358 3 249,279) 475,812,983] 635,344,199] 735,459, 371)1,405,542,865 
OS emp op rea tie tte.< eters « 2,469 3 263,482} 559,968,501] 871,965,295) 939, 220, 774)1,854,915,562 
04S Re AS 2ht heres 3 2,548 3 269,776) 652,953, 714|1,076,895,019]1,123,685,663)|2, 253,777,033 
Non-ferrous Metal 

Products— 

LES bane Cee: eee ee 296} 69,421,911} 18,220} 15,898,890} 46,445,469) 41,039,351] 87,484,820 
USA tes ees fe I ie 6 Ea 324) 109,382,033] 23,162} 27,895,343] 48,434,120} 52,847,178] 101,281,298 
WO 202.0 Be ne oe ee ota: 408] 298,721,106] 39,867] 54,501,806) 124,900,632] 150,415,215] 283,545, 666 
HOSS Me ae eae oaks 478| 266,266,443) 25,273} 28,099,026; 71,990,608] 88,427,984) 164, 765, 604 
OS OE re NS Soe, me 526] 346,489,890] 44,563] 59,684,858] 242,063,177) 155,808,806] 416, 060, 459 
Ue se ere a ot de So 635 3 104,314] 182,909,292) 549,317,062} 399,498,519] 992,345,975 
Od Dreeies ond g cubese. «rostets 683 3 88,350} 158,358, 737| 429,913,071] 316,572,975) 779,384,900 
A Gre ee SAN cco ree 740 3 84,853] 150,366,178] 413,022,247) 278,461,262) 719,191,106 
OA Tene eh cr Sep: ules ies 799 3 96,080] 194,937,584} 596,648,463) 402,021, 896/1,034,580,717 
HORS: Sha. alo 817 3 99,921] 230,892,260! 736,583,447] 489,559, 766)1,270,323 433 

Non-metallic Mineral 
Products— 
NORV Re ess ore 1,075) 145,423,082! 20,795) 18,224,724] 36,994,392) 58,092,396) 95,086,788 
OL ADE Le A Aa eae ae 846| 215,281,921] 25,500) 32,351,764) 69,856,558] 80,205,472) 150,062,030 
Oem ee tee GA MAL oo ote cee 843] 316,692,818] 29,257] 38,958,390] 112,573,103] 99,065,847) 229,774,300 
ER OETA OF any Ea 770| 295,139,543] 16,975) 19,282,401} 69,077,701) 52,817,078) 131,325,706 
a UE Eres ie te ee OS ee 809] 290,865,285} 23,026] 30,067,934] 107,979,292] 85,511,631] 208,166, 781 
TOOTS Pee hs sthes see 748 3 31,590) 56,130,338] 234,714,319) 152,525,053} 416, 268,879 
iS pe A ate ae 789 3 32,525] 57,193,679) 231,341,920] 145,197,043] 405, 736,477 
NOAGie. on oe elon ee coe 910 3 36,493] 63,848,640) 240,485,869) 173,638,196] 446,484, 682 
ye anes oe oe 943 3 39,212} 79,146,075} 323,687,397) 199,351,736] 563,119,918 
Ts NR 3 a aaa 1,009 3 40,956| 93,582,722| 441,612,794) 231,961,750] 724,110,218 
1See footnote 1, Table 1. 2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 3 Not collected. 
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: Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 

(lenis ee lish- Capital nee and of Value of Value of 
ments DeOyeS Wages Materials | Products! | Products 

No $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
LONI. SA Sere een ee 539] 175,836,690] 56,153] 51,505,484) 99,068,092} 131,381,995) 230, 450,087 
O20 Se eee 464] 122,123,730] 17,653] 22,193,421] 62,644,608) 65,183,212) 127,827,820 
19092 sear ree oy See 554| 165,886,912] 16,694] 22,639,449} 55,184,337) 78,785,911) 138,545,221 
TUR Silda Wie Raa bode Oe ie 696] 153,900,930) 15,397} 18,738,629] 34,271,854) 55,394,284) 92,820,761 
1.93 OF RRR Ae racer 808] 172,459,365) 22,595} 31,567,558} 65,230,839) 89,046,832] 159,536,984 
TOGA eee teclrcen tacts 981 3 81,822] 137,422,977] 360,412,749) 355,260,598) 733,569, 232 
[OAD eetee teeters cccrcetrete 973 3 60, 723] 106,017,985} 212,197,636] 249,701,603] 478,532, 689 
1G41G Rt re Se 1,017 3 37,278] 66,538,532] 159,308,350} 203,639,442) 376, 288, 264 
Why apres ra a as eae 1,031 3 38,491] 77,479,719] 205,541,145) 228,786,192) 449,959,792 
1Q4S 2 Rete hres ieee d, 1,026 3 39,548] 89,325,771] 293,041,874] 268,818,222} 579,827,509 
Miscellaneous 
Industries— 

LOT eee. Neve Sere oye 473} 33,179,930) 10,584 7,504,199] 11,958,675} 15,662,241} 27,620,916 
19208 Sayer See oe eee 552| 48,637,071] 13,442) 14,613,455] 23,465,807] 27,841,778) 51,307,585 
1G 202 errata a”, eee. 421| 59,654,759] 10,786]. 12,457,989] 22,495,351] 28,081,046) 51,207,736 
SR CRE Ms ha. ah Wek Sse ann 459| 33,554, 083 8,351 7,810,976} 9,497,751] 14,083,738} 24,138,927 
1939 e572 <' 5 Bees 566] 41,480,534] 12,280) 13,045,929] 18,308,810} 24,368,247) 43,393,206 
DOA 4 es rates Sa teas cs 665 3 25,542) 41,304,732) 66,967,507} 84,159,068) 152,484,005 
LGA Dae Rake on cer 692 3 24,956] 38,642,220) 90,185,370) 62,527,170) 154,115,874 
LQAG Shire ce Ses mice eee 704 3 21,381) 31,641,518} 50,387,530} 61,245,149) 112,942,600 
194 es aes, tee teenie 802 3 23,574| 38,542,267) 48,778,643) 70,328,616] 120,601,427 
OAS a sen se. chon eee heer 802 3 22,857) 41,977,079] 49,919,929] 77,728,242) 129,272, 854 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 3 Not collected. 


The figures in Table 4 trace the tendencies in Canadian manufacturing industries 
as clearly as possible through the past 31 years of development. In analysing 
statistics of production and materials used, price changes should be borne in mind 
particularly the inflation of values from 1914 through the immediate post-war 
period, the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions following 1921 and 
1930, and the increase again in the recent war and post-war period. The figure 
that shows most clearly the trend of development is concerned with the use of 
power. The total horse-power employed increased from 1,658,475 in 1917 to 
7,867,414 in 1948, an increase of about 374 p.c. in 31 years. In the same period, 
horse-power per wage-earner showed an interrupted trend from 3-06 to 10-82 in 
1933 and 9-46 in 1939. With the large increase in the number of wage-earners on 
war production, and the more efficient utilization of the equipment available, the 
horse-power per wage-earner dropped to 6-28in 1944; the increasing installation 
of power machinery and the decline in employment after the War resulted in a rise 
to 8-21 in 1948. The significant feature is the increase in both the absolute figures 
of power employed and the averages per wage-earner during the depression 
years as compared with 1929, although the large numbers of persons again finding 
employment since 1933 reduced the averages for the years 1934 to 1937 and 
again for 1940 to 1945. Other interesting comparisons are the trend of value 
added by manufacture, per employee, and of average.salaries and wages paid 
since 1929. . 
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AVERAGES PER EMPLOYEE OF CERTAIN FACTORS IN MANUFACTURING 
1917—48 


COST OF MATERIALS 
SANA oa ae a 


a 


E ADDED IN MANUFACTURE 


1917 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1948 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results of 
adopting the same classification for foreign trade and for production is exhibited 
in Table 5, where the value of commodities made available for consumption in 
Canada is derived from these statisties. For example, the value of all manufactured 
commodities made available in 1947 was $9,884,536,356, a figure obtained by adding 
to the value of manufactured products the value of the imports of manufactured and 
partly manufactured goods and deducting the value of the exports. In this table more 
accurate statistics could be presented were it possible to exclude from the gross value - 
of manufactured products the duplications involved when the products of one manu- 
facturing establishment become the material worked upon in another. Iron, vege- 
table, textile, wood and paper, and animal were, in that order, the leading groups in 
the value of finished products made available for consumption in 1947. Vegetable, 
animal, wood and paper, and non-ferrous metal products were manufactured in 
Canada in greater quantities than required for home consumption, providing export 
balances in these groups. 


_ On balance, Canada in the past imported large quantities of iron and steel, 
textile and non-metallic mineral products in spite of large home production. The 
expansion of the iron and steel, chemical and non-ferrous metals industries will 
enable Canada to meet more of her requirements for home consumption and to 
export greater quantities in the future. 
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5.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, Significant Years, 1929-47 and by 
Industrial Groups, 1947 


Manufactured and Partly Value of 
Value of Manufactured Goods! Manufactured 
Year Products Products 
Manufactured Value of Value of Available 
Net Domestic for 
. Imports Exports Consumption 
$ $ $ $ 
UST AD RR he SNORT SS SOR SSA EAR SEDA 3,883,446, 116 939, 180, 201 686, 876,071 4,135,700, 246 
HOLE peice calle be Gee ile Ls eee Reais See ces 1,954,075, 785 298, 068,344 365, 232,113 1, 886,912,016 
ORS ee ER on eee ack ener ee epee 3,474, 783, 528 542,364, 930 646, 853, 938 3,370, 294, 520 
“GY, (yeh 2 eae eae Sse Tate See dae Ra 4,529,173,316 807, 636, 948 913,049,979 4,423,760, 285 
IG) aS Wes es OES ks ae ain py Naa nane ae 6,076,308, 124 1, 123,994,913 1, 292, 855, 603 5, 907, 447, 434 
1G Seas betes Mt ees eae 7,553, 794,972 1, 283,884,068 | 2,056,368, 079 6, 781,310, 961 
LOL OMEN Sn te ee ie ee eee ciate 8,732, 860, 999 1,305,838,746 | 2,444, 862, 298 7,593, 837, 447 
1 OLA ea Sele eT ATTA Move « tess es bis vocals 9,073, 692,519 1,302,413,996 | 2,668,575, 781 7,707,530, 734 
TILES gh) et) at a OI to aie a ae ee 8, 250,368,866 | 1,117,544,874 | 2,352,441, 796 7,015,471, 944 
DAG AG Mor aed Pe ucni. what pale akan 8, 035, 692,471 1,390,123,100 | 1,701,677, 026 7, 724, 138, 545 
Industrial Group, 1947 i 
Woeretable producteic. vac a. ast ses sack 1, 782,339,081 193, 210, 450 294, 134, 292 1,681,415, 239 
PATNA DO CUCL ake In tek nee cita ci 1, 259,170,471 46, 560,304 195, 049, 255 1,110, 681,520 
Textiles and textile products......... 1,062,041, 265 298,313,432 48,216, 682 1,312, 138,015 
Wood and paper products..........-. 1,954, 298, 347 86, 193, 729 834, 679,921 1, 205, 812, 155 
rontancd Abs produces: st caer care oe 1, 854, 915, 562 737,970, 900 267, 132,754 2,325, 753, 708 
Non-ferrous metal products........... 1,034, 580,717 138, 116, 713 268,573,270 904, 124, 160 
Non-metallic mineral products....... 563,119,918 161, 248, 581 50,051, 060 674,317, 439 
Chemicals and allied products........ 449,959, 792 UWL Zee! 83, 803, 909 477,373, 221 
Miscellaneous industries.............. 120, 601, 427 155, 418, 672 83,099, 200 192,920, 899 
Totals 194i se he hes ee: 10,081,026,580 | 1,928,250,119 | 2,124,740,343 9,884, 536,356 


1 Figures for the years 1929-38 are for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31 of the following years; for 1939- 47 
they are for the calendar year. Net imports are total imports less foreign products re- -exported. 


Section 2.—Value and Volume of Manufactured Products 


Value of Manufactured Products.—In the interpretation of manufacturing 
values over a number of years, variations in the level of prices must be borne in 
mind, especially when such Variations have been as great as those in the period 
since the annual Census of Manufactures was begun in 1917. The index number of 
wholesale prices in Canada, on the 1926 base, compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, stood at 114-3 in 1917, 155-9 in 1920, 97-3 in 1922, 95-6 in 1929, 67-1 
in 1933, 84-6 in 1937, 75-4 in 1939 and 129-1 p.c. in 1947. Index numbers of the 
prices of fully or chiefly manufactured goods on the same base were: 113-5 in 1917, 
156-5 in 1920, 100-4 in 1922, 93-0 in 1929, 70-2 in 1933, 80-5 in 1987, 75-3 in 1939 
and 117-4 p.c. in 1947. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production.—NSince real income is ultimately 
measured in goods and services, the growth of the volume of manufacturing pro- 
duction, as distinguished from its value, becomes a matter of great significance. 
The important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and 
services, not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. 

The indexes of volume (Table 6) are based on quantities of manufactured 
products reported and the industry indexes are weighted according to the values 
added by manufacture. The indexes for the years 1923-31 are based on the values 
added in 1926. The weights and products used were changed in 1931, 1936 and 
then again in 1941. By thus changing the construction of the index every five years, 
current changes in production are reflected more accurately. 
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GROSS AND NET VALUES OF PRODUCTION, 1948 
(IN INDUSTRIES WITH OVER # 60,000,000 NET) 
(CLASSIFIED BY NET VALUE) 


COST OF MATERIALS 


NET FUEL AND ELECTRICITY 


———— GROSS ; MILLION DOLLARS 
0. 100 200 300 400 500 


: LLL LLL LLL LLL 
LLL 
ULLAL 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining ZL LLL LLL LLL 
Automobiles WLM UN ds 
Machinery c:-22 Ao see tees aoe He ae eae 2! : LLL 
Primary iron and steel 
Clothing, women's factory..__........_..._z LLL 
Rubber goods including footwear LQ. 
Railway rolling - stock 
Printing and publishing 
Glothing; men's) factory.- 2442.55-5 ee 


Slaughtering and meat packing 


Breweries 


PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION 
BY 


Cotton yarn and cloth.......-..:.2_.. y, NET PRODUCTION 
Hosiery and knitted goods 


Bread and other bakery products 


Furnituresio.oo eo er ee 
‘patter and cheese 

Castings) iron. Sse] eae 
Sheet metal products 

Printing and bookbinding 
Automobile supplies_______. 


~ 
SR LE 


Shipbuilding and repairs 


‘S 
ee 


C505 
> 


Fruit and vegetable preparations.._____. 


> 


5 


o, 
SKS 


Agricultural implements and machinery. | 


fb 
XS 


Petroleum products 
Synthetic textiles and silk 


An analysis of the volume of manufactures since 1929 in relation to popu- 
lation and exports shows that the decline in the depression preceding the Second 
World War was due chiefly to reduced exports and a cessation in production of 
capital equipment. As a result of expansion during the War, the physical volume 
of production in 1948, when production was at an all-time high, was 77 p.c. above 
1939 and 85 p.c. above 1929. The chemical and allied products group, with an 
increase of 262 p.c., reported the greatest production expansion since 1939. This 
was followed by the iron and its products group with an increase of 222 p.c., non- 
ferrous metal products 130 p.c., miscellaneous industries 68 p.c., non-metallic 
mineral products 56 p.c., animal products 40 p.c., textiles and textile products 
34 p.c., vegetable products 25 p.c., and wood and paper products 21 p.c. There was 
also an increase in the volume of consumer goods. As was to be expected, the 
increase was not so great as that for production of equipment and supplies needed 
by the Armed Forces. Drink and tobacco increased by 51 p.c., food 27 p.c. and 
clothing 25 p.c. 

In 1946 the index of the physical volume of production at 150-3 represented 
a drop of 19-9 p.c. from the high mark attained in 1943. Chemicals and allied prod- 
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ucts had the sharpest decline of 65-2 p.c., followed by iron and its products with 
44-7 p.c.; non-ferrous metal products 39-1 p.c.; miscellaneous industries 9-3 p.c.; 
and textiles and textile products 4-4 p.c. The wood and paper, vegetable, non- 
metallic mineral and animal products groups on the other hand reported increases 
in the volume of production. The volume of consumer goods continued to rise with 
the books and stationery group reporting an increase of 28-3 p.c., followed by 
drink and tobacco with 26-3 p.c., personal utilities 25-4 p.c., house furnishings 
15-8 p.c., food 11-9 p.c. and clothing 5-0 p.c. Industrial equipment and producers 
materials were both down with declines of 25-7 and 15-1 p.c., respectively. Vehicles 
and vessels had the greatest decline of 52-1 p.c. 

The index for 1947 has not yet been compiied. This will be done as soon as the 
indexes for 1940 to 1946 have been revised in accordance with supplementary inform- 
ation now available. 


6.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production, according to Component 
Material and Purpose Classifications, 1929-46 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Note.—The indexes for 1940 to 1946 are being revised in the light of supplementary information now 
available. 


COMPONENT MATERIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Year Wood Non- Non- : : All 
pee Animal] Textiles} and Iron | ferrous |metallic roared bs iscel- Indus- 

Paper Metal |Mineral 8 aHCOUEL Series 
1929 abet) gs tractors 96-4 87-9 86-1 99-6 133-4 81-3 137-1 84-8 105-6 101-4 
NOS Qiao ts caletes. 6 6 91-6 85-3 80-0 92-1 108-6 76°8 122-9 74-9 87-8 91-9 
TOS eo ee teas cis 83-4 77:4 78-2 76-6 82:8 Teel: 105-6 69-2 80-0 79-9 
TOS 2 0s ct Ale Aes teks 74-1 76-7 74-6 68-0 53-5 58-9 (ae 66-0 73°8 67-6 
1933.5) shee teeta) 72-8 79-6 81-1 | 69-6 50-2 57-6 68-8 69-9 71-9 67-7 
TOS4ee Rae ios 82-4 86-5 89-5 81-5 67-6 70-8 82-5 79-3 85-2 79:6 
1 Fi ae | og 87-0 91-3 94-5 89-5 83-4 81-2 88-1 87-2 91-1 87-9 
LOSGH et es os 95-9 98-7 99-9 98-4 93-5 91-5 96-8 93-6 91-7 96-2 
1G! Vanier ac amore 104-5 102-7 106-0 109-6 118-1 110-1 111-3 107-3 106-6 108-9 
(oss. Ae 102-4 | 100-3 | 94:5] 97-8] 102-8] 106-0] 101-6 | 102-9] 105-3 100-8 
WSO cs oe aresreteh-os 109-0 107-2 104-9 104-4 101-9 111-1 105-1 108-9 110-7 106-3 
1940 3 2a cy. een es 117-9 118-7 124-8 117-8 141-2 133-2 127-8 130-2 116:3 125-2 
19405 ot Reet te 137-2 138-2 143-1 131-3 217-1 165-4 148-8 219-6 157-4 155-9 
LAY See a Se ee 136-4 145-0 152-4 131-2 289-2 213-7 157-6 369-6 180-2 179-9 
W943 oe Bote a5 135-8 150-5 140-2 126-7 328-3 255-4 163-5 394-8 186-0 187-7 
uy: arn ae ua 155-0 155-9 136-2 129-1 300-5 | 229-6 166-5 | 338-8 192-0 180-8 
VOGT Bees creayevetare 159-0 159-9 134-7 136-2 247-7 177-6 165-6 257-2 195-6 165-3 
1046 ep Buber tes, ae 166;6 157-0 134-1 155-5 181-7 155-6 176-2 137-3 168-7 150-3 

PURPOSE CLASSIFICATION 
Per- Books } Pro- | Indus- 

Year Cloth- Drink sonal House and ducer trial Vehicles Miscel- All 
Food in and To- Utili- _ Fur- Station-| Mate- | Equip- | 2” laneous Indus- 

od bacco tee nishings aes, ais = Pee Vessels tries 
1929 33s 89-4 95-8 92-6 101-5 108-3 79-3 101-8 109-2 142-6 66-2 101-4 
198055.... 91-0 88-5 86-3 84-1 98-8 78:7 90-7 97-0 115-6 55-5 91-9 
KO ae 83-4 85-1 78-0 78-2 85-9 75-0 76-4 82-0 82-7 56-4 79-9 
LOS 203 80-6 77-8 67-0 70-3 70-7 76-9 61-2 63-7 56-8 52-6 67-6 
1033/8. 79-9 81-7 63-4 70-7 68-7 73-5 63-6 59-2 57-7 59-9 67-7 
1934..... 87-8 87-7 72-7 79°5 79-1 83-6 77°3 73°8 76-6 72-8 79-6 
1935. e202 90-5 92-2 82-5 87-6 85-9 93-4 86-2 84-7 90-5 78-6 87-9 
103650 = 98-8 97-9 90-9 94-3 95-4 96-3 97-0 94 94-3 87-2 96-2 
193 7P >: 101-5 103-9 107-6 | 106-7 110-5 101-7 111-8 113-3 118-0 109-6 108-9 
19383... 102-4 97-9 107-5 103-0 | 101-6 103-8 98-0 102-0 99-9 109-1 100-8 
193893.25: 107-0 | 108-2 111-6 108-5 106-5 104-7 106-9 105-1 | 97-4 115-5 106-3 
1940..... 115-0 119-9 129-7 115-1 120-5 102-8 128-7 138-7 129-5 180-3 125-2 
194 Aa 131-7 136-0 | 149-5 140-0 140-4 112-8 | 151-1 184-9 | 230-8 | 2380-8 155-9 
1942 sae. 130-6 142-7 171-2 144-6 149-4 106-6 172-3 222-8 310-2 430-9 179-9 
10434049 135-7 134-9 167-9 141-7 149-7 107+2 172-7 | 257-0 | 373-0} 405-1 187-7 
1944-5. 147-5 135-7 193-0 143-9 153-6 110-7 164-4 | 237-6 | 369-5 | 362-4 180-8 
1945-52" 149-0 136-7 203-5 158-9 156-1 120-4 152-8 208-6 289-4 257-8 165-3 
1946. -... 151-9 141-6 212-0 177-7 173-3 137-5 146-6 191-0 178-6 105-9 150-3 


63207—38R 
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7.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production for the Groups of the 
Purpose Classification, Significant Years, 1923-46 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Group and Classification 1923 1929 1933 1939 1944 1945 1946. 
Food eek ee ees Ee eee 73-7 89-4 79-9 | 107-0 147-5 | 149-0 151-9 
Breadstutis: sinsc8 cccyceuo tee 81-0 98-7 84-3 106-9 141-5 | 144-5 |] . 151-3 
1 1) 0 agent aah a ich Aa) oe teed Mis Aen aim Bt 58 108-5 114-1 86-7 98-8 125-5 161-5 156-8 
Fruit and vegetable preparations....... 32-9 70-8 64-5 109-9 151-3 133-7 175-4 
CALSH AEM oer a ee Lo ee 72-7 78-5 76-2 106-0 196-6 176-4 159-2 
Milk products? y-. ott a beeen eee 69-8 77-2 78:7 107-3 147-1 148-7 141-2 
Oylstandiidtsinrcrcs nn cst or cen tee 52-0 40-9 41-9 156-4 | 321-2 | 336-6 356-7 
cess oe iialel note eosave NG OL ORT 79-2 coe ie Hoe 98-8 95-0 92-8 
NfUSLOHS <<. sas ae ee eee ee eee oe 64-4 5-0 82 
Miscellancous. sc. ee ae 46-5 | 67-4| 66-5 | 110-4 } 172-6 | 195-5 | 196-0 
Clothing 433 UGS UAB a Re 69-2 95-8 81:7 | 108-2) 135-7 | 136-7 141-6 
Bootsiand.shoesive. 7m cee 73-0 100-6 80-0 113-4 112-6 129-9 140-5 
Hur 2 OOS acetic cc Co. Oa ee 41-1 97-6 81-0 118-3 171-1 195-0 206-9 
Garments and personal furnishings...... 75°3 94-2 80-2 103-1 146-5 144-4 145-6 
Gloves andsmittens).. 55 casas. so. ee 59-2 84-0 76-4 100-4 179-7 172-5 170-7 
Hats-and caps. wencer a cee eee 58-6 95-3 74-3 104-5 122-4 123-9 133-8 
Knitted" goodsmner sn cua cee. eee eee 64-8 86-1 83-1 112-4 119-5 120-4 125-8 
Waterprooiss, Sa renc: tock wich en 48-9 89-8 65-7 100-4 171-4 160-9 159-3 
Drink and Tobacco....................... 50-1 92-6 63-4 | 111-6 | 193-0] 203-5 212-0 
Beverages, alcoholic................... 49:5 105-9 60-5 102-8 199-3 229-5 258-2 
Beverages, non-alcoholic............... 35-9 61-3 54-9 136-4 207-8 171-8 187-8 
T.obacco:)..i.6 SA ee ee oh ee 55-3 90-7 77-1 111-3 184-0 | 210-1 189-2 
Personal Utilities. ............... 0c c0eecs 85-1 | 101-5 70-7 | 108-5 | 143-9 | 158-9 177-7 
Jewellery and time-pieces.............. 78-4 88-5 67-7 108-1 148-3 167-6 207-2 
Recreational supplies................... 193-3 176-7 48-2 114-1 170-3 189-2 218-6 
ther personal utilities................ 56-1- 79-8 78-1 107-5 139-8 152-5 160-6 
House Furnishings....................... 62-1 108-3 68-7 | 106-5} 153-6 | 156-1 173-3 
Books and Stationery.................... 56-1 79-3 73-5 | 104-7 | 110-7) 120-4 137-5 
Producers Materials....................... 69-3 | 101-8 63-6 | 106-9 | 164-4 | 152-8 146-6 
Farm materials (fertilizers)............ 8-0 13-4 51-7 124-8 226-3 236-3 303 +2 
Manufacturers materials................ 58-7 88-1 64-4 105-6 159-7 146-8 141-1 
‘Buildingsmaterialsi. voce een de ee 109-3 152-9 58-8 111-2 156-2 162-7 188-4 
General materials..................... 86-0 | 120-3 69-3 108-5 198-7 | 202-8 206-9 
Industrial Equipment................... 64-3 | 109-2 59-2 |} 105-1 | 237-6 | 208-6 191-0 
Harmincieqipimentyas.. -ses..e eee 97-7 144-7 43 -3 85-1 226-3 211-0 204-8 
Manufacturing equipment............... 66-5 101-3 44.9 107-6 | 271-4 | 244-1 243-7 
mradingequipment...<. 4.22. a. halneee 55-2 77-2 80-0 107-7 — — = 
Service equipment... ...6.256.....e0006- 67-7 75:8 72°5 100-4 | 240-0 | 220-9 152-0 
Light, heat and power equipment....... 46-6 104-8 61-7 105-0 | 224-5 199-7 193-9 
General equipment..................... 74-2 114-4 58-5 106-4 | 256-5 | 217-3 191-2 
Vehicles and Vessels...................... 77-4 | 142-6 57-7 97-4 | 369-5 | 289-4 178-6 
Miscellaneous, «0°20 4-2 2.2 oe 45-0 66-2 59-9 | 115-5 | 362-4] 257-8 105-9 
Totals, All Manufactures......... 67-5 | 101-4 67-7 | 106-3 | 180-8 | 165-3 150-3 


Section 3.—Production by Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries 


For the purposes of the Census of Manufactures, the main detailed analysis is 
made under a classification in which industries are grouped according to the chief 
component materials of the goods manufactured. Statistics of individual industries 
are presented in detail in the report “Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1947” 
pp. 20-25. Less detailed analyses are given under the standard classification 
grouping in Tables 10 and 11, the purpose grouping in Table 12 and origin grouping 
in Table 13. — 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials 


Table 8 shows the recovery after the depression, the impact of the Second World 
War and the post-war developments upon the main groups of industries with regard 
to the numbers employed, the salaries and wages paid, and the gross value of 
products. These figures should be related to those of Table 6 which shows changes 
in volume of production. The number of employees in 1944 increased by 86 p.c. 
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over 1939 as compared with an increase of 70 p.c. in the physical volume of 
production. Salaries and wages paid were 175 p.c. higher and the gross value of 
production 161 p.c. higher. Another significant change was the increase in the 
proportion of women engaged in manufacturing. Whereas in 1939, there were 
281 females to every 1,000 males employed, in 1944 this figure jumped to 403. 


Significant changes in the nature of manufacturing production took place 
after the end of the War in 1945. Industries engaged in war production operated at 
a substantially lower level, while industries producing consumer goods stepped up 
their production. From the point ofview of employment the chemical and allied 
products group, with a drop of 538 p.c., experienced the greatest decline in 
production between 1944 and 1947. Iron and its products was second with a drop 
of 36 p.c., followed by non-ferrous metal products with 8 p.c. and miscellaneous 
industries 8 p.c. The wood and paper products group reported the greatest gain 
with an increase in employment of 381 p.c., followed by non-metallic mineral 
products with 24 p.c., textiles 15 p.c., vegetable products 10 p.c. and animal 
products 8 p.c. For manufacturing as a whole there was a drop of 8 p.c. in the 
number of employees with an increase of 3 p.c. in salaries and wages paid. Although 
there was a drop in the physical volume of production the gross value of products 
increased by 11 p.c., due to the rise in the wholesale prices of fully and partly 
manufactured products. 


8.—Percentage Variations in Employment, Salaries and Wages, and Gross Value of 
Products in the Main Industrial Groups, Compared for Significant Years, 1933-47 


1939 1944 
Compared with Compared with 
1933 39 
Industrial Group ‘ ross . Gross 
Em. Salaries | Value of Em. pains Value of 
ployees ro- ployees ro- 
Wages ducts Wages ducts 
Vegetable products............... +31-9 + 52-1 + 52-6 + 31-4 + 76-4 92-6 
Animal products ss torsos lee ase vs +30-6 + 46-9 + 70-4 + 35-8 + 89-4 +136-4 
Textiles and textile products...... +26-5 + 47-1 + 40-5 + 26-5 + 82-8 99-1 
Wood and paper products......... +37-8 + 61-7 + 69-9 + 31-0 + 72-1 + 88-6 
Tron and its'\products.............. +65-0 +119-3 +155-3 +240-3 +416-2 +359-1 
Non-ferrous metal products........ +76°3 +112-4 +152-5 +134-1 +206°5 +138-5 
Non-metallic mineral products.... +35-6 + 55:9 + 58-5 + 37-2 + 86-7 +100-0 
Chemicals and allied products.... +46-7 + 68-5 + 71-9 +262-1 +335-3 +359-8 
Miscellaneous products............ +47-0 + 67-0 + 79:8 +108-0 +216-6 +251-4 
Averages, All Industries..... +40-4 + 69-1 + 77-8 | + 85-8 +175-1 +161-1 
1947 1947 
Compared with Compared with 
1944 1946 
Vegetable products.............4. +10-4 + 31-1 + 40-3 + 5-2 + 16-6 +21-3 
ANIM ALE DTLOGUCLSs+'s. qr: « eloue s aieltie.s + 8-4 + 28-6 + 15:3 — 0-7 + 9-7 +11-2 
Textiles and textile products...... +15-0 + 36-9 + 35-9 + 6:9 + 17-6 +19-5 
Wood and paper products......... +31-0 + 61-9 + 78:7 + 10-9 + 25-8 +31-7 
Lromand: its PLOduCtS: ...0.3...066: —36-0 — 31-6 — 27-0 + 5-7 + 17-7 +32-0 
Non-ferrous metal products....... — 7-9 + 6:6 + 4:3 + 13-2 + 29-6 +43 -9 
Non-metallic mineral products.... +24-1 + 41-0 + 35-3 + 7-5 + 24-0 +26-1 
Chemicals and allied products.... —53-0 — 43-6 — 38-7 + 3:3 + 16-4 +19-6 
Miscellaneous industries........... — 7-7 — 6-7 — 20-9 + 10:3 + 21-8 + 6-8 
Averages, All Industries..... — 7-5 + 2:8 + 11-1 + 7-0 + 19-8 +25-5 
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Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified on the Standard Classification 
Basis 


To provide information of maximum usefulness and to allow for a direct com- 
parison of statistics collected by many government departments and agencies, 
an interdepartmental committee was set up in 1945 to review the different systems 
of classification in use and to recommend a standard classification to be used by 
all government departments in their statistical compilations. 

Tables 9 and 10 give statistics for 1946 and 1947 of the manufacturing industries 
on the standard classification basis reeommended by the committee. This classifica- 
tion conforms in large measure to that now recommended by the United Nations 
Statistical Commission. 


§.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries, Classified on the Standard 
Classification Basis, 1946 and 1947 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1945 are given at p. 604 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Estab-| fEm- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year and Group lish- ployees and of Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials Products Products 
1946 No. No $ $ $ $ 

Food and beverages.......... 8,862) 160,821} 241,769, 865)1, 408,818,069] 604,120, 647)2, 040, 708, 650 
Tobacco and tobacco products 9 10, 849 14,410, 558 79,255,405} 39,981,625} 119,634,216 
Rubber products............. 60] 22,055} 37,813,363] 62,135,578) 98,451,248] 159,408,113 
Leather products............. 776| 37,290) 49,712,628} 108,702,945) 82,319,495) 192,749,456 
Textile products (except 

Clothitig) sare ae ei eee 711} 66,784} 94,741,779) 214,516,314) 177,323,833} 400,075,422 
Clothing (textile and fur)...... 2,988) 105,868} 146,265,152) 285,568,957) 268,018,398} 551,331,576 
Wood'products.. 5. 4-6. eee 8,846} 105,472} 142,338,538! 297,923,979] 256,436,946] 560,341,251 
iPaper products sc. cias. nee: 486] 67,442) 134,320,546] 313,410,656] 333,819,710] 695,085,534 
Printing, publishing and allied 

trad GSsrers teens aoe ae tree es 2,404 48,950) 86,433,880} 65,501,698} 154,951,731] 222,548,636 
Tron and steel products........ 2,086} 151,373} 279,567,770} 337,981,814] 461,501,765) 824,766,017 
Transportation equipment.... 539} 100,745) 200,097,765} 301,206,839} 279,333,127] 690,128,311 
Non-ferrous metal products... 474, 40,855) 75,855,699} 311,082,975} 148,492,336] 484,618, 453 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 

DOS: Rarer ronnie 266) 43,998] 74,510,479] 101,939,272}- 129,968,926) 234,572,653 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

GUCtS. ee. er ee ee eee 833} 24,387) 39,651,286} 49,957,966} 94,591,439] 60,1476,827 
Products of petroleum and 

COB ercsien re marae neces hes 77| 12,106} 24,197,354) 190,527,903} 79,046,757} 286,007,855 
Chemical products........... 1,031} 38,012} 67,842,339] 179,749,719) 208,399,498] 401,741,703 
Miscellancoussss seme oa 715} 21,149} 931,158,253] 49,954,677} 60,247,499] 111,497,798 


1947 


Food and beverages.......... 
Tobacco and tobacco products 
Rubber products....:..22.... 
Leather products............. 
Textile products 
Clothing Net 2. s.. Baan 
Clothing (textile and fur)..... 
Wood productsins cee eee 
Rapenprocductsmpatat .cccle. 
Printing, publishing and 
allieditradesies.eseses a0: 
Iron and steel products........ 
Transportation equipment.... 
Non-ferrous metal products... 
Electrical apparatus and 
Supp Liege ae see ae ette cones 


UCTS Ry ee ere etre cone ee 
COR ee PSE Sent ee 


Chemical products.:......... 
Miscellaneous. os aecee a. seen 


31,249) 1,058, 156) 1,740, 687, 254/ 4,358, 234, 766/3, 467, 004,980/8, 035,692,471 


8,869} 167,865 
91) 10,880 

60} 238,475 
792) 35,724 
735} 73,189 
3,121} 110,329 
9,744) 120,434 
502} 73,445 
2,458} 52,096 
2,200} 162,399 
562} 104,348 
503} 43,344 
296} 52,736 
863} 26,443 
80) 12,769 
1,046) 39,237 
812} 238,037 


276, 245, 015)1, 656, 529, 086 


16, 234, 772 
46,613, 893 
52,628, 612 


114,913,677 
166, 951, 727 
186, 467, 946 
168, 632,394 


101,611, 652 
334, 044, 246 
230, 898, 680 
91,046, 568 


103,891,016 
50, 456, 143 
28, 689, 932 


78,993,517 
37,606,176 


97,121,002 
82,934, 625 
123,894,474 


287,310, 410 
311,018, 817 
398, 854, 196 
410, 456,570 


82,585, 466 
451, 289,335 
426,573,091 
434,517,197 


162, 131, 266 
66, 266, 546 
257, 420, 851 


238, 310, 157 
47,066, 930 


695, 092, 932)2, 383,975, 675 


49,221,094 
110, 673, 007 
86, 646,061 


212,555, 751 
300, 527,093 
365,050, 223 
443,374, 435 


178, 667,051 


146,793,011 
196,307, 734 
212,430,165 


509, 518, 668 
614,594,703 
771, 403, 332 
911, 238, 813 


263, 632, 152 


580,342, 444/1, 064, 654, 410 


366, 151,761 
201, 162, 856 


200, 859, 040 
115,277,990 
84,073,746 


234,056,973 
68,323,345 


803, 611,372 
668,074,514 


366, 506, 203 
201,786,910 
361,333,008 


488 , 307, 293 
116, 858, 617 


32,734) 2,131, 75012, 085,925, 96615,534, 280, 01914, 292,055, 802/10, 081,026,580 
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10.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, Classified on the 


Standard Classification Basis, 1947 rm 
eee ee ee ee EE EE eee 
Estab-| fm- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Group and Industry lish- ployees and of Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Food and Beverages........... 8,869| 167,865) 276,245,015|1,656,529,086| 695,092,932/2,383,975,675 
Meat Products.............. 234| 22,570} 45,958,363) 412,811,160) 79,558,173) 495,740,300 

Animal oilsand fats........ 9 171 383, 933 974,180 723, 088 1,793,070 

Sausage and sausage casings 74 673 963, 285 5,142,773 1,781,024 7,030,676 

Slaughtering and meat- 

PACKING a0 hisicr esis claw 2.0 31s 151] 21,726} 44,611,145] 406,694,207; 77,054,061) 486,916,554 
Dairy Products............. 2,175} 24,063) 37,634,225] 291,034,867; 84,678,476) 382,071,858 

Butter and cheese......... 2,037} 20,757| 32,405,745] 238,667,589] 66,025,020} 309,727,758 

Cheese, processed.......... 22 923 1,331, 793 14,952,439 6,620,931] 21,652,421 

Condensed milk............ 31 1,569 2,656,429) 32,813,066 8,747,387) 42,645,351 

Other dairy products....... 85 814 1,240,258 4,601,773 3,285,138 8,046,328 
Fruit, Vegetable and Fish 

Processing.............. 1,096] 29,079} 38,060,148] 152,112,883) 102,431,393) 257,985,583 

Fish-curing and - packing.. 594] 12,043 15,860,682] 62,780,333] 41,081,688) 105,272,682 

Fruit and vegetable prepar- 

BuLONS cee ee sees oe se 502} 17,036] 22,199,466] 89,332,550} 61,349,705) 152,712,901 
Grain Mill Products......... 1,265| 13,879] 24,971,818] 388,873,803] 67,452,763) 459,947,700 

Flour and feed mills........ 961 8,285] 14,832,059] 280,674,476] 41,020,372) 324,152,457 

Foods, breakfast........... 19 1,158 2,238, 557 7,815, 285 7,196,638} 15,242,203 

Feeds, stock and poultry.... 285 4,436 7,901,202} 100,384,042} 19,285,753] 120,553,040 
Bakery Products............ 2,986] 36,433] 54,583,198} 98,731,622} 101,410,885) 205,832,367 

Biscuits and crackers....... 44 4,932 6,686,933} 18,647,099] 20,934,424) 40,082,779 

Bread and other bakery 

DEOGUCLS tern acer eres cs + 2,942} 31,501] 47,896,265] 80,084,523] 80,476,461) 165,749,588 
Weverages ss ccs. o. oe wks wet 564] 20,015) 39,940,709] 80,337,592} 166,005,495] 251,030,022 

Aerated and mineral waters 456 5,827 9,502,452] 20,248,739] 34,555,806] 55,882,194 

IIStILETICS. .b.otie sa cewek 18 4,088 7,874,156} 28,557,924] 38,191,901] 68,378,349 

IBreweLies: ..0wsn..Gthesks st 61 9,378} 21,067,092] 25,871,001) 86,800,811] 114,546,810 

ht: een RD erie 29 (GP) 1,497,009 5,659, 928 6,456,977) 12,222,669 
Miscellaneous Foods........ 549| 21,826] 35,096,554 232,627,159]  93,555,747| 331,367,845 

Confectionery, cocoa, etc... 194 9,345 12,718,309 40, 556, 696 35,491, 447 76, 854, 863 

Sugar refineries............. 11 3,003 6,309, 481 63, 883, 259 14,204,767} 80,194,369 

Maltmills. Wiss. fiense. st 11 599 1,333, 643 13, 657,524 4,092,834] 18,421,822 

Macaroni, vermicelli, etc... 18 703 1,133,224 3,468, 816 2,382, 209 5, 963,158 

Starch and glucose.......... 10 1,082 2,249,690] 12,946,077 4,469,312} 18,199,676 

Miscellaneous food indus- 

GIICS cath ct sia yop ee 4 303 7,005] 11,153,337) 94,412,054] 32,332,238) 127,439,940 

All other industries......... 2 89 198,870 3, 102, 133 582,940 4,294,017 

Tobacco and Tobacco Prod- 

MICOS Epes ew aes wen 91; 10,880} 16,234,772] 97,121,002) 49,221,094) 146,793,011 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 75 9,371 14, 032,054 48,785, 199 43,185, 902 92,278, 522 
Tobacco processing...... See 16 1,509 2,202,718 48,335, 803 6,035, 192 54,514,489 

Rubber Products (including 
TOOLWOAT) a. ce ee sca 60} 23,475} 46,613,893) 82,934,625) 116,673,007 196,307,734 
Leather Products............. 7192| 35,724) 52,628,612] 123,894,474) 86,646,061) 212,430,165 
Boots and shoes, leather...... 295| 21,433]  30,039,570| 57,444,765] 46,201,865} 104,147,182 
Boot and_ shoe findings, 

REG UINEL Beet a apace stnnerciereiss 26 635 1,057,033 1,361,682) - 1,549,336 3,021,495 
Gloves and mittens, leather. . 84 2,829 3,297,787 6,345,174 5,232,984) 11,627,892 
Belting leather. oc. ccs... es 15 248 448,097 1,434, 729 958,724 2,412,576 
Leather tanneries............. 81 5,574| 10,679,878] 46,220,085] 21,938,986] 69,240, 166 
Miscellaneous leather goods.. 291 5,005 7,106,247| 11,088,039] 10,764,166} 21,980,854 

Textile Products (except 

CIOCHINE) 5 iene ees es 735| 73,189} 114,913,677) 287,310,410} 212,555,751} 509,518,668 
Cotton Goods............... 211; 28,305] 41,629,581] 120,205,792) 67,606,225) 191,282,544 

I TIERS G [pe OR ge 956 1,337,635 4,164, 635 2,785,250 7,028,377 

Warmand cloth. «as. a0. : 45| 24,089} 35,444,413} 99,599,159} 55,460,989] 158,272,431 

Batting and wadding...... 39 851,282 2,695,322 1,751, 761 4,510,332 

Cotton and wool waste..... 28 496 804, 139 4,538,557 1,649,916 6, 255, 364 

Cotton goods, 7.@.s......... 124 2,368 3,192,112 9,208,119 5,958,309| 15,216,040 
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10.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, Classified on the 


= Standard Classification Basis, 1947—continued 


Group and Industry 


Textile Products (except 
clot hing)—concluded 
Woollen Goods.............. 
Cloth fea ene ee eee 
Vari ec pere heen ee 
Woollen goods, n.e.s........ 
Carpets, mats and rugs.... 


Synthetic Textiles and Silk 


Awnings, tents and sails..... 
Cordage, rope and twine... . 
Cotton and jute bags........ 
iHlaxproducts*s.ss eee. ole 
Minenieoodsers ose ae ee 
Miscellaneous textiles, n.e.s. 


Clothing ( Textile and Fur).... 


Men’s, Women’s and Child- 
ren’s Clothing.......... 
Men's; factorny=.. 12. e.ee. . : 
Women’s, factory.......... 
Contractors, men’s........ 


CWOrsetsta nts Aeneas: 
Purgopds e220 transl eae 
Fur dressing and dyeing..... 
Elatsanidicaps meee aan 
Oiled and waterproofed 
Clothing frre Pees. 
Gloves Bods mittens, fabric 


Wood Products................ 


Saw and Planing Mills...... 
Flooring, hardwood........ 
Veneer and plywood........ 
Planing mills, sash and door 

fACtoriessiaeeee eee oe 
Sa WITS ceed ae torees 


Purgniture se sro ce aia 


Boxes and baskets, wooden. 
Coffins and caskets eur Ne 
Beekeepers’ and poultry- 
men’s supplies.......... 
HUXEOISIONS A. ; Sewanee, c,h 


Lasts, trees and other wood- 
en shoe findings........ 
Retrigerators 4.4) 
Woodenwanre peaentees oe 
Wicodktuiening: soe ee ne 
Other wood products incl. 
charcoal and wood pre- 
SErVationee eee cea: 


Paper Products............... 
Boxes and bags, paper......... 


Gross 


Value of 
Products 


$ 


125,039,169 


65, 507, 368 
30,577, 163 
20, 130,381 

8, 824, 257 


84,869,922 
20,841,302 


10, 484, 634 
10,356, 668 


87,485,731 
7,552,399 
18, 229, 405 
39, 136, 940 
1,519,311 
979, 288 
20,068,388 


614,594, 703 


377,523,005 
183, 166,033 
184,305, 430 


7,624,312 
2,427,230 


127,837,570 
109, 234,128 


14,121, 811 


57,541, 628 


4,530, 478 
26,813,519 


3,599, 625 
2,627,067 


771, 403 ,33¢ 
553,888,498 


10, 182, 222 
44,073,514 


97,499,464 


402, 133,298 
126, 198,873 


91,315,961 


23,097,717 


5,441, 549 


696, 580 
630, 673 
6,951, 196 


2,449, 691 
2,569,672 
2,266,905 
6,414,061 


40,797,917 


911,238,813 
91, 641, 607 
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10._Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis, 1947—continued 


Group and Industry 


Paper Products—concluded 
Pulp and paper tess seacttee <s 
Roofing paper, wallboard, etc. 
Miscellaneous paper products, 

PC Va DADE Lowi cece. coke 


Printing, Publishing and 

Allied Trades.............. 
Printing and bookbinding..... 
TES Dey TOON r as Ms ers ee peneceee 
Trade composition........... 
Printing and publishing....... 
Engraving, stereotyping and 

electrobyping pao: das. te. 52% 
WGTGMOLTAD MIDS ohrae fececac oe 


Iron and Steel Products....... 
Agriculturalimplements...... 
Boilers and plate work........ 
Bridge and other structural 

SHADCS a eee eee ere 
Hardware, tools and cutlery. . 
Heating and cooking apparatus 
Marehine ryecs etsattedser lacie: 
Castings irONsr... ses: oe ay 
Machane shopse cs ¢s0s. >.> oF 
Primary iron and steel....... 
Sheet metal products......... 
Wireand wire goods.......... 
Miscellaneous iron products... 


Transportation Equipment. . 
PAUP CT ALG Creme femictunels Sra. o ano 
LENO KOSS cols penuh ae Pete 
Boats and -canoes..........-+- 
PATILOMMODIES I te. oeee tec ose 
Automobile parts and acces- 

BOLICS Me aye eerie oa cies 
Railway rolling-stock ........ 
Shipbuilding and repairs...... 
Carriages, wagons and sleighs. 
Automobile accessories, fabric 


Non-ferrous Metal Products. 
Aluminum products........... 
Brass and copper products.... 
Jewellery, electro-plated 

MATEO CLO i tle estes cuca s 
Non-ferrous metal smelting 
andrefining....... eee Lee 
White metalalloys........... 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous 


metal products.:..=.---5.+: 


Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies... 00.50.0625: 


Non-metallic Mineral Prod- 
i) (OLS aa oreiae Bis sae 
Abrasive productS....:.:.-:.- 
Asbestos products............ 
Wementatess.3 ones esas eae, 
Cement products............. 
Clay products— 
Domestier c5$s5 28s sae 
MVMOL LE Cites sacl s.cs Dees 
Sand-lime brick......... 
Gilass Products foe or,< irr 
Gypsum products............ 
GHIA Coens pt ees er egtnd es ie Sales 
Saltrrcccriie Re ee Ri ie he SS 
Stone, monumental and orna- 
POBV ONT PSH begat Sera eee NOES RCT Rs 
Other non-metallic mineral 
DEOUUCLSete dirs cs tiaras id « 


No. 


49,946 
2,183 


9,089 


52,096 
20,374 
264 
572 
23,105 


3, 842 
3,939 


162,399 


16,0138 
5,598 


104,348 
9,374 
740 
1,807 
23, 837 


17,487 
28,526 
21,119 
668 
790 


43,344 
5,827 
10,417 


5,679 


17,449 
3,097 


875 
52,736 


26, 443 
2,675 
966 
1,650 
3,151 


and 


129,477,995 
4,236,230 


15,527,792 


334,044,246 
31, 244, 006 
12, 535, 963 


16, 132,591 


13,911, 469 
12,056, 264 


230,898, 686 
21,422,060 
1,322,412 
2,628,904 
58,407,977 


36,559, 864 


61,754, 235 
46,457,707 


91,046,568 
11208312 
21/297 616 
10, 193,396 


40,767,871 
6,024, 239 


1,625, 134 


Cost 
of 
Materials 
$ 


295, 444, 332 
14,324,193 


47, 628, 239 
82,585, 466 
33,596, 332 
268, 645 
232,748 
34,113,405 


3,670,103 
10,704, 233 


451,289,335 


49,799,417 
14,637,411 


18, 278, 925 
14,073,124 


426,573,091 
16,190, 747 


60,387, 706 
18, 457,579 


308, 267,931 
24, 256, 664 


4,207,405 
11, 603, 962 


Net 
Value of 


Products 


$ 


356, 084, 900 
12,584,003 


36,815, 673 


178,667,051 
57, 432,081 
771, 947 
2,091,784 
90, 280, 426 


14,105,770 
13, 985, 0438 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


706,971,628 
27,405,316 


85, 220, 262 


263,632,152 
91,869,368 
1,055, 442 
2,347,215 
125,571, 639 


17, 952, 948 
24,835,540 


580,342, 444/1, 064,654,410 


38, 162, 131 
20,525, 114 


29,674,022 
53,028, 657 


20,762,334 


366,151,761 
27,363, 190 


201,162,856 
18,615, 289 
34, 595, 129 


16, 842,801 


89, 423, 469 
35,775, 822 


52,559, 258 
79,536, 832 
44,901,382 
200, 894, 754 
102, 515, 842 
22,663,008 


"| 216,275, 618 


129, 494, 950 
54,563,614 
36,049, 861 


803,611,372 
44,303,576 
4,090, 164 
5, 432,514 
340,918,195 


131, 534, 939 
159, 283, 149 
110,131, 129 
2,591,536 
5,326,170 


668,074,514 
39, 849, 383 
96,549,840 


35,552, 401 


453 , 033,942 
37,435,177 


5,653,771 


366,506,203 


201,786,910 
31,809,897 
7,115,767 
23,582,011 
18,934,224 


14, 486, 189 
9,604,476 
592,170 
36,459, 863 
11,026, 829 
8, 850, 023 
5,366, 032 


11, 634, 684 
22,324,745 
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10.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, Classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis, 1947—concluded 


Estab-| fm- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Group and Industry lish- ployees and of Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Products of Petroleum and 
ORD eRe ne el 80} 12,769) 28,689,932) 257,420,851] 84,073,746] 361,333,008 
Coke and gas products....... 34 5,009 10,812,112 39,904,780} 25,748,094 72,832,722 
Petroleum products........... 46 7,760} 17,877,820} 217,516,071] 58,325,652] 288,500,286 
Chemical Products............ 1,046) 39,237) 78,993,517) 238,310,157| 234,056,973) 488,307,293 
Acids, alkalies and salts....... 31 5,541 12,928,796} 19,059,360) 33,206,084] 59,318,463 
Hertilizersanaduecc tcc eta 31 3,258 7,283,119} 27,417,467] 28,901,802] 58,784,345 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

DLeEpDArations eee ee ae 213 7,678] 13,848,910] 26,243,762} 43,500,537] 70,291,294 
Paints, pigments andvarnishes 109 5,428 10,876,496] 38,322,293] 31,063,434 69, 912,278 
Plasticsprimarys..seeee nance 10 1,060 2,351,244 5,176,706 6,402,598] 11,782,525 
Soaps, washing compounds, 

CUO S ate sas ee Roe 166 3, 262 6,804,806} 28,957,155) 23,490,985} 53,200,468 
Toilet preparations........... 100 1,870 2,885,038 6,639,897] 10,182,450} 16,888,213 
Vegetable oil mills........... 15 746 1,513,798] 32,769,012 5,270,781} 38,347,501 
Miscellaneous Chemicals— : 

Inks, printing and writing... 32 719 1, 464, 845 3, 142,522 3,817, 893 7,022,266 

NGHESIVES hot. fone ee 26 729 1,551,084]. 4,303,021 2,837,800 7,415,610 

Polishes and dressings...... 55. 743 1,280, 870 4,786,897 3, 894, 816 8,736,037 

Coal tar distillation........ 11 392 776,227 3,752,693 2,008, 188 6, 150,880 

Gases, compressed......... 44 1,089 2,262,527 1,475, 523 7,765, 803 9,607,229 

Miscellaneous chemicals, 

DA Ea tare tar Seek. «heer Neco | 203 6,722} 18,165,757} 36,263,849} 31,713,802] 70,850,184 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 

Industries................ 812) 23,037) 37,606,176) 47,066,930} 68,323,345} 116,858,617 
Brooms, brushes and mops... 89 2,645 4,053,617 6, 863,514 8,193, 104 15,181,136 
Fountain pens and pencils..... 10 1, 426 2,326,043 3,522, 684 5,344, 271 8,905, 989 
Musical instruments.......... 25 1,085 1,831,264 1,441,455 2,868,189 4,389, 665 
Plastic products, fabricated. . 81 2,503 3,910,567 5, 869, 959 6,683,145 12,716,010 
Scientific and professional 

Equipmient...0 oa. tee coe 71 3, 923 7,449, 830 9,118,803 12,245,656] 21,585,832 
Sporting Boods 10s once nt cot 56 1,487 2,318,966 3,050, 565 3,586,047 6,707,098 
ALOVSandigaines sage tae 47 1, 203 1,639,592 1,836, 849 2,324,178 4,211,715 
Typewriter supplies.......... 8 332 644, 270 1,710,390 1,568, 187 3,298, 445 
Other miscellaneous indus- 

tries— 
_ Statuary, art goods and 

novelties............... 100 992 1,303, 428 1,214, 486 1,951,092 3,197,721 
Lamps, electric and lamp 

SHAGES... tes lec cys ems 42 845 1,148,954 1,770,414 1, 828,889 3,634,092 
Artificial flowers and 

feathers:livcts snes fae 41 687 796,704 680, 430 1,250, 543 1,943,324 
Signs, electric, neon and 

Othels ace eat. 42 1,038 2,183,227 1,528, 525 3, 829, 354 5,452,873 
Hair goods, animal and 

Umoans a dee see 22 253 378, 968 964, 609 609, 471 1,583,360 
Winbielas.. os... bak ao a 188 234,524 718,151 596, 985 1,317,114 
Tobacco pipes and other 

smokers’ supplies....... 13 362 541,419 946,017 2,052,780 3,011,760 
BOtionss.\ eesti ee 29 1,966 8,301,975 3,447,013 5,759,715 9,289,459 
Stamp and stencils, rubber 

andimetaleve nite eae 45 600 1,077,491 499, 784 1,496, 563 2,020,738 

Jewellery cases, etc........ 12 432 593,001 618,799 810, 863 1, 447,319 

Wee. artinciall:.... cc... cues 60 803 1,461, 664 169,545 4,213,749 4,733,963 

CANGIOS notin cote tie 12 267 419,672 1,094, 938 1,110, 564 2,231,004 
Totals, All Industries....... 32,734) 1,131, 750) 2,085,925, 9665, 534, 280, 019] 4,292, 055,802] 10, 081,026,580 


Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products 


Changes in the type and variety of Canadian manufacturing production are 
shown by the following table. The producers materials group accounted for 33-2 pc! 
of the total gross production in 1947 as compared with 32-5 p.c. in 1939. Industrial 
equipment also advanced from 15-2 p.c. in 1939 to 17-0 p.c. in 1947 and vehicles 
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and vessels from 8-0 p.c. to 8:6 p.c. The household furnishings and miscellaneous 
groups also advanced slightly in this comparison, but all other groups—food, drink 
and tobacco, clothing, personal utilities, and books and stationery—declined. 


11.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries, classified according to Purpose 
of Principal Product, by Main Groups, 1939, 1944, 1946 and 1947 


Estab-| —m- Salaries Cost of Net Value | Gross Value 

Year and Group lish- | ployees and Materials of ) 

ments Wages Used Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1939 
TOOGE thas onsen gcse stn te ce 8,529} 99,983} 101,904,518] 526,619,353] 245,186,949] 784,072,722 
Drink and tobacco............. 657 23,489 27,051,038 74,295,571 88,715,388] 164,812,439 
CloGhinbece es ot ves eee ee ese 5 2,178 97,220 83,762,588} 146,201,614] 127,339,537| 275,567,762 
Personal utilities 7. ..si.0..%5 6: 623 12, 623 13,771,704 26,408,179 29, 930, 448 57,043, 684 
House furnishings.............. 767 27,647 28,417,336 40,528,394 46, 587, 242 88, 800, 804 
Books and stationery.......... 2,452 41,804 56, 466, 921 47,916,777 94,544,925] 144,288,052 
Vehicles and vessels........... 364 54, 673 72,238,590] 141,704,269} 119,866,017) 266,089, 493 
Producers’ materials.......... 7,095] 201,849] 229,381,185} 559,816,486) 503,748, 897/1, 180,510,177 
Industrial equipment.......... 1,957 93,235] 117,754,260] 257,416,596] 256,096,142) 528,678,421 
Miscellanéous...3s¢52... 02.6... 183 5,591 7,063,013} 15,252,136] 19,036,361} 34,919,974 
Totals, 1989........... 24,805} 658,114) 737,811,153/1,836,159,375/1,531, 051, 901 3,474, 783,528 
1944 
J Dre Vole Woke it ede Me eon ba eee 8,435] 136,747] 183,795,031|1,271,356,037| 408,862, 849/1, 702,330, 839 
Drink and tobacco..:..::.....-. 635 28, 566 44,140,376] 118,406,602} 159,387,626} 281,731,695 
Clothing irr ssc les sedss sin 2,713] 117,056] 146,623,855| 284,018,437] 242,324,720) 529, 230, 884 
Personaloutilities..5 5.+22-+. ees 758 18, 922 26, 130,683 54,417,448 59,949,718} 115,502,040 
House furnishings.............. 908 38, 940 58,426, 100 83,231,172) 100,932,323] 187,175,054 
Books and stationery.......... 2,468} 47,319 76,542,070 75,882,848] 141,795,037] 219,966,613 
Vehicles and vessels........... 413] 222,604] 454,449,952) 637,341,589} 771,461, 866|1, 425,858,778 
Producers’ materials.......... 8,990] 343,035] 567,699, 762|1,369, 160, 212|1, 142, 646, 292/2, 646,303,770 
Industrial equipment.......... 2,889| 216,279] 385,434,071] 697,897,961] 781,329, 304/1, 512, 623,216 
Miscellaneous.....6.2..0s....6 274 53,414 86,379,470} 240,621,050] 207,086,275| 452,969,680 
Totals, 1944........... 28,483] 1,222, 882|2, 029, 621,370/4,832,333,356) 4,015,776, 010/9, 073,692,519 
1946 

HOOd rena o aha. Me ee ese ocale t 8,307| 142,948] 208,246, 768]1, 344,869,257) 445,583, 247|1,814, 909, 474 
Drink and tODACCO......2. 06+. 659 29,435 48,852,221| 144,197,521] 201,409,448) 349,914,231 
Clot han ete ste eie ce ak crue tr sir csies 4 3,401} 132,018] 179,302,900] 344,488,916] 313,084,058) 660,852,502 
Personalutilities:<.... 52: .:» 43 831 22,878 33, 330, 845 72,388, 600 74,217,740} 147,894,182 
House furnishings.............. 1,380 46,552 72,474,444] 113,497,880] 124,634,329] 241,541,217 
Books and stationery.......... 2,591 56, 642 98,160,792} 100,762,002] 183,400,588] 286,843,601 
Vehicles and vessels........... 466) 106,870) 209,206,556] 318,485,632] 323,005,130) 653,216,763 


Producers’ materials.......... 


541,037, 792]1, 260, 493, 056]1, 121, 849, 111/2, 508, 083, 992 


Industrial equipment.......... 3,224| 191,864] 336,665,748] 624,737,938] 649,538, 467|1,306, 685,056 
Miscellaneous ok). «2s... s +5: 242 8,183 13, 409, 188 34,313, 964 30,282,862] 65,751,453 

Totals, 1946........... 31, 249|1,058,156|1, 740, 687, 254/4,358, 234, 766|3, 467, 004,980/8, 035,692,471 

1947 

INGE ee os CAs» cones nah sea 8,315] 148,550| 237,703, 999]1,577, 292,417] 532,580, 630/2, 138,311, 685 
Drink and tobacco............. 655| 30,895! 56,175,481] 177,458,594) 215,226,589) 397,823,033 
(GIS HIRD: Bee BAP ema eeOCDE 3,541] 135,278] 201,085,788] 375,489,186] 353,212,485) 732,313,101 
Personal utilities............... 891] 21,567| 35,881,295] 76,658,391] 78,052,852) 156,165,277 
House furnishings.............. 1,572| 49,877| 85,971,022] 134,264,352) 146,464,584] 284,802,773 
Books and stationery .......... 2,654| 60,423} 115,621,558] 128,096,172] 212,588,660) 343, 739,057 
Vehicles and vessels........... 482| 109,546] 239,637,650) 441,400,454 410,181,052} 863,057,997 
Producers’ materials.......... 10,903| 354,769] 677,273, 481|1, 710,356, 735]1, 480, 918, 845/3, 346, 222, 118 


Industrial equipment........... 
Miscellaneous... ... 22... 002-36’ 0 


416,792, 695| 852,124,406] 817,657, 500)1, 708, 858,864 


19,782,997 


61,139,312 


45,172,605 


109, 732, 680 


a i i 


Totals, 1947.......... 3 


32, 734|1,131,750|2, 085,925, 966/5,534, 280, 019/4, 292,055,802 10,081,026,580 
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12.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, classified according 
to Purpose of Principal Product, 1947 


Estab- 
Group lish- 
ments 
No. 
KO0ds ae eae cee 8,315 
Breadstuilsmcae sete ee 4,191 
Bish Seren etasc 594 
Fruit and vegetable prepara- 
tLONS A Ne he 8 502 
Meats vain senna Gate oh 225 
Millkiprodicten-emsteee er neces Qelao, 
Gilsianddatsavneme ee rtee ae 8) 
DULAT rem Accu pecs. ft 11 
Miscellancouss tien eine 608 
Drink and Tobacco........... 655 
Beverages, alcoholic......... 79 
Beverages, non-alcoholic..... 485 
TOBACCO; AS hee oe ee 91 
Clothing). S525 (es Ae ee 3,541 
Boots and shoes, leather..... 295 
Buricoodsr eat ee 640 
Garments and personal fur- 
nishin essex, tee Meats ee 2,019 
Gloves and mittens.......... 100 
Hatsiandicapsaneeeeed.eesne. 210 
Knittedszo0dsaa.s eee: 262 


Waterprools: $3204. 228.4555! 15 


Personal Utilities............. 891 
Jewellery and time-pieces.... 176 
Recreational supplies........ 128 
Other personal utilities ...... 587 

House Furnishings.......... 1,572 

Books and Stationery........ 2,654 

Vehicles and Vessels.......... 482 

Producers’ Materials......... 10,903 


Hapmygmaterialigss wen eee 31 


Salaries Cost of Net Value | Gross Value 
and Materials of of 
Wages Used Products Products 
$ $ $ $ 
237, 703,999)1,577,292,417| 532,580,630/2,138,311,685 — 
87,037,860] 448,607,152} 192,177,325] 650,760,887 
15, 860, 682 62, 780,333 41,081,688} 105,272,682 
22,199,466} 89,332,550 61,349,705) 152,712,901 
45,574,430} 411,836,980) 78,835,085) 493,947,230 
37,634,225} 291,034,867] 84,678,476] 382,071,858 
383, 933 974, 180 723,088 1,793,070 
6,309, 481 63, 883 , 259 14, 204,767) 80,194,369 
22,703,922} 208,843,096) 59,530,496] 271,558, 688 
56,175,481) 177,458,594) 215,226,589] 397,823,033 
28,941,248} 54,428,925) 124,992,712) 182,925,159 
10,999, 461 25,908,667} 41,012,783 68, 104, 863 
16, 234, 772 97,121,002} 49,221,094} 146,793,011 
201,085,788] 375,489,186) 353,212,485} 732,313,101 
30,039,570} 57,444,765) 46,201,865] 104,147,182 
13,760,515} 37,694,519 24,099, 800 62,072, 106 
107,677,665) 197,687,860] 192,865,877) 391,644,816 
4,046, 130 7, 743,114 6, 447, 526 14, 254, 959 
9,083,305 13 , 426, 652 15,096,397 28, 756, 843 
35, 646, 663 59,557,427 66,851,127} 127,837,570 
831, 940 1,934, 849 1, 649, 893 3,599, 625 
$5,881,295} 76,658,391 78,052,852} 156,165,277 
10,193,396 18, 457,579 16, 842, 801 35,552, 401 
5, 789, 822 6,328, 869 8,778, 414 15,308,478 
19,898,077} 51,871,943 52,431,637} 105,304,398 
85,971,022} 134,264,352] 146,464,584] 284,802,773 
115,621,558) 128,096,172) 212,588,660} 343,739,057 
239,637,650} 441,400,454) 410,181,052} 863,057,997 
677,273, 481/1, 710,356, 735) 1,480, 918,845|3,346, 222, 113 
7, 283,119 27,417,467} 28,901,802) 58,784,345 
Manufacturers’ materials.... 1,471 450, 867, 053]1, 166,251,915} 981,327,274]/2,275,470, 472 
Building materials........... 8,844 178,045,240} 401,198,106} 391,742,553} 814,049,300 - 
General materials........... 557 41,078,069} 115,489, 247 78,947,216] 197,917,996 
Industrial Equipment....... 3,459 416,792,695) 852,124,406) 817,657,500)1,708,858,864 
Farming equipment.......... 73 31,391,836} 50,058,002} 38,590,453 90,120,049 
Manufacturing equipment.... 340 62, 987.492 75,014,252) 126,081,760) 203,344,445 
Trading equipment.......... 155 5,366, 652 3,908, 244 11, 107, 853 15,506,019 
Service equipment........... 436 24,507,628] 38,963,395 60,678,168] 100,516,396 
Light, heat and power equip- 
mentihvs «7a. FE 447 145,599,533} 435,684,014] 306,471,860} 766,145,088 
General equipment.......... 2,008 146,939,554) 248,496,499] 274,727,406] 533,226,867 
Miscellameous................; 262 19,782,997| 61,139,312| 45,172,605| 109,732,680 


Em- 


ployees 


148,550 
56, 612 
12,043 


17,036 
22,399 
24,063 
lia 

3, 003 
13, 223 
30,895 
13, 466 
6, 549 
10, 880 
135,278 
21, 433 
7,453 


71,388 
75, 742 
10,251 


Table 13 gives the amount and value of each of the principal commodities 


produced by the manufacturing industries of Canada. Commodities produced in 
small quantities are not included but the list covers approximately 75 p.c. of total 
production. 


13.—Quantities and Values of Principal Commodities Produced by Manufacturing 
Industries, grouped by Purpose, 1947 


Unit of 


Group and Commodity Mea cite Quantity Value 
$ 
Food--- 
IDisculigall kindsae.Uod.. Ses eo el. eee, See eS ton 82,597| 35,477,839 
read, pies, Cakes etic.’ - 205) Beak... Meee ALE eee ee! ane aa 149, 975,546 
Butter, factory inside has... 25 O44 ee TE ORE ae ait lb 290,955,263} 152,936,680 
Cheese tiactory amadeses: 420.2 )025,.05 1 ee nae ae $ 169,807,947) 47,601,192. 
Conteciioneryvalltkindss 27208. hi.ca). ak PT Be te ae 5. id 182,806,032] 58,078,331 
Cream, ‘sold injaairy factones:.s! .37...052 226. eee 28,871,178] 24,341,927 
Peed, choppedéaraine Mem ese. aoe hoes! © cuselharaem emer ton 1,431,646] 68,729,805 
Fish, canned and otherwise prepared..........0.ccccceccecceeee. ed b3 62,798,157 
Flouniwheatiicy. mares wmgr Pavers. 22520 yc, at Se Gay Bh bbl. 28,383,698] 209,629,766 
POGds, SUOCK Au POULLEN-cmmane totic cs cee ee ton 1,839, 690| 108,702,128 
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13.—Quantities and Values of Principal Commodities Produced by Manufacturing 
Industries, grouped by Purpose, 1947—continued 


. Unit of 
Group and Commodity Ria aire 
- Kood—concluded 
iriibaancaver eta plese CANNCG wccad sce ool eee cles eo 4s cee wale lb. 
RCOGros un oACLOY IMAG ere vei Ferner «oe ees: Sear eash tere «fs gal. 
Nee le lookan Cem ALT al aCe ten ccdccin cesta eet cise </efel s’ouisin saveyrie's lb. 
TRG k cc oh Comte bande ak ahi eer Pena anna 
Meats, canned including poultry, pastes, etc..............0ee eee lb. 
WIGAtS MCULGU aeeEe Sem Eee eon Nae e erin e sie Seer ce ne ties vod eu, ¥ 
Meat sesOlcduires inmate err tee tine cre Wiech saute ote eater tee a 
Mike sOlceunea ails: fa COONIES! eer cnt sottiow sei elit eva. core ei, aside «6 eie gal. 
iMille*evaporated and condensed: 5 $24 cesmrict ssn noes ore ss ewe ec lb. 
IPI ciclesM SAUCES ON GACALSUD ns stioio cite ciclo niets sess wrece ee isi eisinis cleieigve'sis fies 
Po wMdersncditl Omnae cdee riat, dane ves sles Seas Oust ieee lawns ska ae lb. 
Salsas ewirosieandaCUured wags a. ati den. coca cclne as cess ocllges s 
SHORLCMI a ave eee ae PREIS. . oe fees Moab ones sete das stan sie si 
Suzan eranulatede(cane andubeet) (55.2... cease sen uce cree seen s 
Tea and coffee, roasted, blended and packed.................... - 
Drink and Tobacco—! 
NCTA OMIT CLES Seema et en cranial oh isis e's ae cin o gine we secnle gal. 
BCCrMlONStGua anGUNDONUELl smile odo ec vs ote aeecin oe ncies ea nes-csts iy 
pare thes UNE TEEE Bs sic de cec begs snes Saige cn ee ak SN M 
‘CHRIS NER S855 ROS at ene an ere eat Reet caer een rare ea 5 
BUites TOOCRD IO, SOlG (NEL BAIOS) 29... a. 2.- caine Smee crn anaes eens 2 Pr gal 
‘obaeco; chewing, smoking and snufi..©.........c.e+cseses seas: lb. 
Mo MAecoura wel Gals PLOCESSEC .cyssi cyte ccovale ssc cuete aie cfeim Nene) ae esotsiaiar sister 
VAS. Sol Gls, saesesciee SRA SECON GIO Ge oe Deno bt chee monies gal. 
Clothing— 
Coats and overcoats, men’s, boys’ and women’s................- No 
HD ressesMa ONION SiaTl CATNISSES - ccters ss scvaleleiecsy are i aiareiavbicheresshele deere = = 
Hooinnmente won UliGly em iter: mommy Sah ne SRE cy ni eereta | Seve i's Sie sd 3 pr. 
OO MCAG LUO D CDE Rt ek, oh RR nae re nacets gine twa eerste og Parris SS 
is aro nGecaps ements: and DOVStan- tees tine. 5s) 2 eos serie cuca on. doz 
ASME OLIICIS HEE Teen aon se eee ob eat Bowles = 
ibiosteryiwalle KINGS: 23 nee reclraaytth. SBlers oR alae AEE AG dee Be San 0 doz. pr 
SATE COMMTN © Z1Tl Ce WORK icc: Sous Ge oe etionr. 1 tes, Sateen stances ars, & doz. 
SHICSmIMen Stan UDOMS CRE meh caniiiewns at Gm foes. «a chelas tetne datalece ss No 
SUITS RWOIMEDLE ANG: IMISSES |. oh). crmtlcace oh Seine vis sola aieielaslae's.s i 
(Una lereun tne, AS ae A ae BOBO eee Ob ns Core mena | doz. 
Winironmas aw OOlWEN semis ae cAnteceds oie c/o sheteebels ios ware oe oleiaacoeehelsy aa: aA 
Personal Utilities— 
IBA empl eG elmer. teen ccrers se sew eott ks, hola (siejajavelie sis a Sag, are o/s, tenets) atessl9j 
EWC rae eee ein ted, Bei Aci fo acy eves wine eis: 0 suepene wftecw/ein® ee sin 
PIANOS MOLE ADS AUCUDATES ies see dees we deities ice Seales raien ait 
ba todaware wal lAkimd sta: o wctises on ees os oeue spthlopercctes. wie a nies of eee 
TRACTORSCES ANGLACCESSOLICS 22 de srstiba 5 okie 5 crevateonei sleiahe! olelels omelets on 2 
SOOT Ge aes PR Es SORES Oe GE BE Be CRIDER OO Som Dan naam IS ny olor 
SI OMIT FS OO Seren. tore 5 aeachs lates sale okey oyayehsinkel a eieiaresareurusparej ensue aeteneten 
Polen pEeparationsral Gd. periumes jr. «brevets: >, sieht oleh aieees ets +, 
Ona) aind| /aN TES Ae Sh hee dems BO Ota See Os SO OES ciate Oe om eam pt oc 
House Furnishings— 
IBY dagilbeerhapnilll: eT ee Ser ane ot See DOORS COO UDO me aoe Spee Woy 
SLOOTASHAN CUM HUSH ES) 5 here msicke senses hairy aloha 5 era mcereichassvernerelsfeuya.cies tes 
GAT DELSRMTIS US AN CaPUG Siete chee. cle fersiedaleleapsve ar efa, Metcirs oteneronois: Fessyeraner=rele 
Furniture, household, including beds and couches 
GT CARCTRWV EULOMES SERRE ts ols ete aus rotate hai. c ears, avsievecegege exo fate syogepesess eis 
I Kee RY SSRVO Aas settee ab ek eR ere hn rire Ueto Ch aera nie E.G Oxi No. 
MLSs GSS A Seis I pete as ek meri oN, cine de Peco AR Abs trey it Chee ses 
Spruce wed ald OunertUrMitUres vases. sciac se abeis elere clelelsy> «+/< 
Shoves coals wOOd; electriciand Gases. ..tisciiesi- i «tts ofelsloltasiaeleeic 
Books and Stationery— 
PNG VELEISING CIMA LOL ADE LM GC Gis areh cry aie fole atsiee niovaievecneisiaseialelots Veieielelolesele 
Booksiandscatalog ues; printed asain ca aes «loll ks -lastle cie'a s welcioie ote 
Circular letters, bank notes, etc., printed...............-eeeeeees 
Peniodicalss prmbed Orpublishersae aacm snes saetacr cies +: + 1k ele cin 
Periodicals, printed by publishers— 
SUDSCEIPUIONR ANG SALES 4. «cae sneete <a eleven sche «sills chefere efeliccin.s:0 
(GROSS TE VENUS LT OM: AC VELUISIN 0. lay. cee or Peay ees ore) -fs sie 
PHecitOLMs; COMMMErCIal, Prin bedi. seas. wei. = jie oe oi ferete = ale 


Quantity 


487,027, 420 
21,162,909 
117,112, 635 
52, 950, 302 
116, 263, 607 
397, 223,356 
829,118,336 
131,355, 501 
251, 164, 966 


124, 885, 476 

69, 635, 437 
119,470, 951 
911,755, 196 
114,383,441 


69, 413, 261 
160, 874, 847 
15,687,127 
214,745 

8, 854, 265 
28, 763, 984 
120, 092, 223 
4,976,060 


2,527,155 
10,485, 683 
30, 592, 765 
24,558, 860 

637, 955 
369,113 

9, 126, 836 

1,214,075 

2,168,412 

693, 964 

3,683, 610 


9,761,654 


1,052,173 


eS ee 
SS a 


Value 


$ 


52,372,243 
27,570,169 
17,574,566 
11, 988,313 
30, 402, 087 
120, 259, 264 
188, 827,541 
73, 152,304 
25,937,530 
14, 424, 582 
35,650, 204 
19,277,092 
25,501, 668 
65,368,978 
66,419, 641 


48,115,917 
194,312,178 
220, 649, 206 

14,081,505 

50, 670, 613 

48, 646,481 

54, 514, 489 

10,712,855 


94,795, 540 
57,362,440 
97,279,273 
35, 927,326 
12,151,624 
9, 822,982 
55,224,777 
24,572,875 
50,344, 804 
13, 949, 158 
28,820, 644 
3,526, 980 


10,055,012 
9,951,899 
2, 809, 142 

11,857, 136 

50, 663, 874 

34, 556, 121 
8, 804, 243 

15, 296, 407 
6, 542, 442 


9,661,942 
13, 600, 246 
8, 225, 830 
76, 241, 280 
10, 981,612 
14, 626, 606 
1,818,034 
8, 928, 656 
29,926, 865 


21,931, 666 
14, 816, 125 
11,056,305 
13,612, 157 


35,213,241 
71,442, 800 
23,079, 402 


1 Includes excise taxes on tobacco products and prime cost of spirits. * See also ‘Radio communication’ 


equipment under ‘‘Miscellaneous’’. 
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13.— Quantities and Values of Principal Commodities Produced by Manufacturing 


Industries, grouped by Purpose, 1947—concluded 


Unit of 


Group and Commodity Measure 


Quantity 


Vehicles and Vessels— 
Aircrati including parts and Tepaltsmeensat see ee es see eee gia £t: 
Automobiles¥commercialtt sere cies eaee aie ee eee ee No. 90,758 
Automobilesspassenger te. tose ks 2a eee oe ns eee “¢ 167, 257 
Automobile parts and accessories, including tires, etc............ A Bs 
Cars MOcomotlvesTandipanrtssmew-bi ita ao wade ae eee ee 
Ships andrsiniperepairs sy, seceva screens Mea ees ee oe ee 


Miscellaneous— 
A Drasivies arti iCial eer iccs cctrk eee cee ete en aor oe eres ae rie 
Bagsrcottonand Jute s...y.ccc hee oe eee ee doz. 12, 423,395 
Bags enaperi seth G5 sc eae eneae Ba eee ns eee tens ee ade x 
Bars ironsangdsstec! hotmolledepente: sears tee ee net ton 473, 430 
Batteries electric .and parts in. sotins nae eee see aa ee Roc oe 
Blooms-*billetstandselabsa.. snes eae an ae ee net ton 393, 525 
Boilers heating: and’ powers... ..;.ca 4 was een oo ate Re eee ace He 
iBoxes;;paper-and wood y.0e- 5 Pomee  atece eee, ee ee eee 
Calciumand:sodiumicompoundssen... eee see eee ee 
Cann tims. iss on ee shee Mn eae cs Reet Nan Sore ee soos eset 4: 
Castings, iron (made for sale) ton 246,318 
COKER STR, cor tek GAARA, 7. IE Se Rai ea 5) oN Me a ei SAIN S 3,514,151 


Fnamelslacquerstand. varnishes sen. .as gees ss eee a eee ne 

Bixplosi ves 2b oo .e. fs AOR e eee een eh) eee 

iParmuimplements ancparts assem en ar mete as ae oe oes 

Perro-Allovs 83145 ohn, he dee Mile o Daas 1 Lae Pe ee Rta ax: 
Forgings; steeLand othert '...;, . Vine cc Bdekcs (4 oie ee oe see eh 

BEND (a) Ca beat oie et es Rei PR! Senin at bad ima thew cnt tN fu M cu. ft.| 22,947,000 
Gases,:compressed and: lid tehiedma. .4 446.4555 ee eee ace iM 
CraSOliNgess ee Wie TE, Eas han e Tele age tens ates PN es imp. gal. |1,074,549,865 
Glass pressed -and-blown.. ....ctee hits 0 eu AOE 2. Se es SO ori - 
iardware; butlders:randsother-eenin 4 ae aes ee eee ee 

Deatherishoe sie oe bs ee! A ee ea iv ee elk ee 

umiberssawn,. rough and planed: sae eee ent oe Ae 

Machinery, including industrial, household and business......... =5 
Medicinesiand* pharmaceuticals see ane asa Se ee me oe 

Olly iietandigast: - oe. Ass i PCr. ten ed (ay ce ee | eA imp. gal. |1,098,250,412 
Rants mixed ered y [OLLUSC. 4 epee he een eee coe a wi 10,023,399 


Pipes.and fittings, iron and.etecl 40). < skies: cho nit Ree Sk awe 

Plastice priguary <2 eheck econ (eee o Se eee, Oe, ROT ek ace Ae 
iMlatesssheets,.ctc. arontand, SLCC ampieeaaenee sl ae See ea net ton 683 , 428 
Pulp wood, nade tor sale... eet. ne: ma ee Rn ee short ton 2,003, 467 


Refrigerators, electrics 1. ame ee ae No. 111, 962 
Rodstand! bars} brass bronzevetc ae oe ne eee lb. 239, 663,038 
ROS COPEL WTO s. sc ert. ote Basle et oe ae elton amok To a ad ts Y 130, 145,891 
Rolled iron and steel forms, semi-finished.................e00005 net ton 393,525 


Synthetic silk fabrics and mixtures, woven, continuous filament.. yd. 64, 614, 667 


Splumrayon fapmes and mixtures... p0-ucee. As cok ee eee yd. 15; 762, 148 
Steanimpote/and Castings. (Bld) ccatete ite, ore hehe ee net ton 152,113 


Steel shapes, structural, made in primary mills.................. net ton 175,386 
TEC TADEIOS. 056g 25 coos thes OMe ee, ee ee ee lb. 24, 836,912 


Ce a er i rary 


Ce rr 


Yarn, cotton, synthetic fibres, wool, etc., (made for sale.)....... ib. 90, 650, 864 


Value 


$ 


40, 148,078 
116,357, 486 
182,161, 183 
270,036, 257 

51, 130, 957 
125, 566, 751 


21,613,419 
33,762,600 
19, 602, 560 
38,949,914 
22,304,010 
18,354, 265 
10,916, 700 
85, 688, 260 
26, 267,730 
52,061, 837 
39,597, 433 
39,339, 891 
84,511, 298 
29,304, 266 
10, 125, 766 
79, 966, 899 
20,264,044 
11,199,221 
22,435,440 
15, 468,475 
143,342,382 
22,049,023 
16,020, 158 
49,877,375 
359, 014, 043 
276,382,300 
56,491, 282 
81,226,505 
31, 449, 632 
396, 207, 262 
74,915,382 
36,214, 439 
11,782,525 
54,376,477 
199, 761, 874 
5,563, 548 
20,311,644 
10,831,141 
26,904, 210 
18,354, 265 
39,620, 144 
21,585, 832 
41,184,424 
453,033, 942 
8,931, 654 
25, 260, 293 
31,475, 866 
10,995, 147 
15, 526,741 
19,552,060 
21, 223,359 
77, 694, 607 
19,064, 109 
56, 864, 562 
83, 847, 581 


Subsection 4.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of Materials 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and of foreign origin 


is based on whether materials are indigenous to Canada rather than 


on their 


actual source. Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those 
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depending upon materials that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, 
spices, cane sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, etc. Industries included in the Canadian 
origin classes may, however, be using large quantities of imported materials. 


The mineral origin group includes, in addition to non-ferrous metals so largely 
produced in Canada, the manufactures of iron and steel, of petroleum, and of 
other mineral substances, the raw materials for which are very largely imported. 
Products of mineral origin, with the exception of fuels, are nearly all durable goods. 
A high standard of living and advanced industrial organization is usually indicated 
by a relatively large production and consumption of mineral products. During 
periods of depression when the production of capital goods is curtailed, employment 
in the industries of the farm group, which produce mainly consumer goods, exceeds 
that of the mineral group. The industries of the mineral group in 1947 employed 
the largest number of persons, and paid out by far the highest amount in salaries and 
wages. The average salary and wage was $2,092 for the mineral group and $1,621 
for the farm origin group. 


14.— Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries, classified according to Origin 
of Material Used, by Main Groups, 1939, 1944, 1946 and 1947 


Estab-| pm- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year and Origin lish- levees and of Value of Value of 
ments | PY Wages Materials Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1939 

Parm Origins set ces ss 3s. 10,203} 220,210] 217,724,965 778,250,125} 491, 620, 133 1, 289,993,021 
Mineral origin............- 3.474] 210,752} 280,054,303] 669,728,573] 598,024,704 1,321,444, 094 
HOTeSEPORIEIN .tos<ruseiereciatere = 8,430} 142,091 160, 798, 500 244,944,997 297, 563, 280 572,335, 960. 
Marine Originne «25.225 ons 523 5,369 3, 638, 794 18,114, 698 10,311,304 28,816, 536 
Wil aulife Ord ON wn. avers © arenes 384 4,604 5,396, 628 11,592, 066 8, 251, 880 19,961,526 
Mixed ‘originis.s. oss: castes: 1,791| 75,088 70,197,968} 113,528,916] 125,280,600) 242,232,391 
Grand Totals, 1939...| 24,805} 658,114) 737,811,153 1,836,159,375| 1,531,051, 901] 3,474, 783,528 

Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops......... 6,096] 124,708} 126,311,033} 410,994, 461 335,287,457| 759,964, 866 
From animal husbandry. 4,107 95,502 91,413, 932 367, 255, 664 156,332, 676 530,028, 155 
Totals, Farm Origin...... 10,203} 220,210] 217,724,965) 778,250,125) 491, 620,133) 1,289,993, 021 
Canadian origin.......... 9,382) 171,460 168, 260, 771 630,779, 223 366, 146,937| 1,011, 294, 132 
Horeign origin. ......:.-- 821 48,750 49,464, 194 147,470, 902 125,473,196 278, 698, 889 

1944 

an OLIN.) sac sais al. 10,329] 287,756] 394,716,309] 1,781,014,374| 870,995, 104 2,688, 731,415 
Mineral Origins, (0.20 sa. sees 4,479| 634,542) 1,208,779, 764 2,258, 796, 792] 2,312, 260, 844} 4, 708, 104, 244 
MGPOSULOLISI airs eioisto cs. eters 10,347] 186,680 278,171,969 495,531,476 541,521,976} 1,082, 160, 284 
Marineorigin.<).)..65s<eki..0. 535 9, 664 10,327,695 45,906, 542 22,066, 801 68, 882, 879 
WAL T@ TORIC. 5 5 ctere <:<sciecese 535 6,190 9,430,191 28,076,572 15, 728, 926 43,985,177 
MaXCOMOTIGIN ot ots ca.ri.csads 2,258 98, 050 128,195,442 223 , 007, 600 253, 202, 359 481, 828,520 
Grand Totals, 1944...| 28, 483]/1,222,882| 2,029,621,370 4,832,333,356| 4,015,776,010| 9,073,692,519 


Farm Origin Group— 


—$—$—$ 


From field crops......... 6,307| 164,514] 226,751,705} 888,435,918 563,349,320] 1,477,008, 962 
From animal husbandry.| 4,022] 123,242] 167,964,604) 892,578, 456| 307,645,784] 1,211,722, 453 
Totals, Farm Origin...... 10,329) 287,756] 394,716,309) 1,781,014,374 870,995,104| 2,688,731, 415 
Canadian origin.......... 9,493} 225,077) 303,293,749) 1,507,501, 822 668, 958,344| 2,202,655, 904 
bloreign. OTIgIRo...c5 42 836] 62,679 91,422,560] 273,512,552] 202,036,760) 486,075, 511 


ei aie cece | eee eee | ES | 
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14.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries, classified according to Origin 
of Material Used, by Main Groups, 1939, 1944, 1946 and 1947—concluded 


Estab-| Em- Salaries Cost Net Value | Gross Value 
Year and Origin lish- ployees and of of of 
ments Wages Materials Products Products 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
1946 
HarimMvonig inners ars kee 10,535) 302,250 443,471,006] 1,876,803, 842 991,765,819} 2,907,395,097 
Minera lorcet eee 4,954] 406,378 756,332,727) 1,480,525, 795] 1,365, 653,544] 2,904,496, 837 
HORESULOLIC IM wees seen 11,883] 220,446 358, 033, 891 676,542,601 736, 212,028] 1,468, 630, 801 
sMaTINGLOLIOINy sree ws ceoe 586 11,327 13,799, 809 68,012, 828 31,084,775 100, 201, 291 
Waldvifetorigin= se... cee 617 7,915 12,988, 608 40,421,050 22,078,566 62,748,055 
Maxedsoriginvee tes tee 2,674] 109,840 156,061, 213 265, 928, 650 820, 210, 248 592, 220,390 


Grand Totals, 1946...| 31,249/1,058,156) 1,740,687,254| 4,358, 234,766] 3,467,004,980| 8,035,692, 471 


Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops......... 6,326} 169,300) 251,545,508] 992,329,370} 653,371,968] 1,671,793,471 
From animal husbandry. 4,209} 132,950 191,925,498] 884,474,472! 338,393,851] 1,235,601, 626 


Totals, Farm Origin..| 10,535] 302,250) 443,471,006] 1,876,803,842| 991,765,819] 2,907,395, 097 


Canadian OVgin 7... os. 9,638) 240,961) 348,446,141) 1,631,721,715| 781,589,463] 2,442, 421,842 
Foreign origin 2.49%. . see, 897; 61,289 95,024,865} . 245,082,127} 210,176,356) 464,973,255 
1947 
Farnyoriging’, 2.7.0.2 2h 10,606) 315,449} 511,281,052} 2,271,551, 952] 1, 144,553,897] 3,459,050, 833 
Mineralorigin...... «gern cke 5,177) 487,711] 915,689,435} 1,981,439, 776] 1,751, 607,057] 3,868,575, 214 
Borest Origin... 222°" xe cuct 12,878) 244,608) 450,708,391} 891,446,938] 977,644,628] 1,936,345, 399 
Marine origi). ince. c.n: Gets 594) = 12,048 15, 860, 682 62, 780,333 41,081,688] 105,272,682 
Wild lifeorigin 4 050, 640 7,453 13, 760,515 37,694, 519 24,099, 800 62,072,106 
MixeclOrlpine. 2 i. carat ae 2,839] 114,486] 178,625, 891) 289,366,501) 353,068,732} 649,710,346 


Grand Totals, 1947.| 32, 734/1,131,750| 2,085,925,966) 5,534,280,019| 4,292,055,802/10, 081,026,580 


—_—_—_—_— | — [| |S fe CN 


Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops.......... 6,461) 179,866} 293,853,796] 1,277,015,277| 745,727,295! 2,051,395, 636 
From animal husbandry. 4,145} 135,583 217,427, 256 994, 536, 675 398, 826,602! 1,407, 655,197 


Total, Farm Origin. .| 10,606) 315,449} 511,281,052] 2,271,551,952| 1,144,553,897| 3,459,050,833 


Canadian origin............ 9,685} 248,016} 396,710,099] 1,927,186,101] 895,498,610] 2,855,814,563 
FPoreigmorigin =. ccc ec) 921) 67,433} 114,570,953] 344,365,851] 249,055,287] 603, 236,270 


Subsection 5.—Manufactures Classified by Type of Ownership 


The present study is the second on the type of ownership under which Canadian 
manufacturers operate. The figures for 1947 include those for the fish-curing and 
-packing industry which were not available for the 1946 study. For this reason the 
figures for the two years are not strictly comparable. However, the inclusion of this 
industry in 1946 would not have altered materially the percentage distribution of 
individual ownership, incorporated companies, ete. 


Of the 32,734 establishments operating in 1947, 15,195 were under individual 
ownership, 5,280 were partnerships, 11,222 were incorporated companies and 1,037 
were co-operatives. 


As is to be expected the smaller establishments, regardless of the type of products 
manufactured, are carried on under individual ownership. Industries conducted 


+, >= - 
. 
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on a small scale contain a large number of establishments in this category, the 
percentage decreasing as the scale of operations increases, as shown in the following 
statement. 


rani tiidg I ee of 
Group jane ihe 
per Establishments 
Establishment to the Total 
Wood and paper products. ..........cccec cece cece ee ece renee teeeere 19-1 57-8 
PAINS) PEOGUCUS.c o's ahs co ob tess os pls oe Wb da tise Bree cehe ye eses 22-9 38-1 
Vegetable products... ........0cccccercectecccecceecnessenetereeces 23-9 59-0 
Miscellaneous iNGUStTICS,.........cse tree esas uerorsceness eee scat 29-4 32-2 
Chemicals and allied products.....5.......cccececeeectreceerecees 37-3 21-0 
Non-metallic mineral products. ...........-seeececeee ce eeee neces 41-6 32-1» 
Textiles and textile products. ............ceeeee ee seer ee eeeeeeeeees 54-7 26-3 
TrenGHd 16F pFOdNCtS! a5. 15 <6 ogee a od oe Re iow ele be eee Vee eee wes 106-7 25-5 
Non-ferrous metal products. .......s..ecceeecceeeceseeeecees hare at 120-0 21-5 
PATE CCROUPS te eerec cies cite sie tase ews are ae clsinies sieieisere 34-6 46-4 


The establishments operating under individual ownership are not as important 


from the point of view of employment provided as their large numbers would indicate. 


According to Tables 15 and 16, these establishments which comprised 46 p.c. 
of the total only had 8 p.c. of the total employees. Incorporated companies are by 
a very wide margin the most important factor in the employment field. 


15.—Percentage Distribution of Establishments in Manufacturing Industries, 
Classified by Type of Ownership, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1947 


ee ES 


Province or Group Individual | partnerships |mcorporated| Co-opera- Total 
Ownership Companies | tives 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c 
PROVINCE 
Prince Edward Island...........-- ee 56-5 14-2 21-2 8-1 100-0 
ING VEECOLIA HEM icd ie da ica, tfabsicue «tee 57°3 16-7 23-8 2-2 100-0 
New BrunawiGk, ose. acaccce esr vaeecse > 56-3 13-1 27-2 3°4 100-0 
Omebecn we occ ae cce cee sseecsneagseess 51-8 13-8 29-5 4.9 100-0 
Oe ewe, ae ee ORD ES CR InGOOnIs OF Asoc 41-1 17-0 40 +3 1-6 100-0 
WVEATITEOIO AM creer aie ew clave aide clon sfeus s eralas 42-1 16-2 39-0 PRCT E 100-0 
SIMs A ST aes Soeronn Eorohicmatoreas 57-7 16-7 20-3 5-3 100-0 
JEN gers KER Ln ne ee Oe te RA Ceti eae 49-4 19-1 27-0 4-5 100-0 
British Columbia and Yukon.......... 34°7 20-8 42-9 1-6 100-0 
TOE AIS es Aa eon tian eie Cae le ler bas toe 46-4 16-1 34-3 3:2 100-0 
‘ INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

Vegetable products............s.0.+s0- 59-0 13-7 25-1 2-2 100-0 
Animal PTOCUCtS 05. oje:ecies< oe 006 oes 38-1 13-1 30-0 18-8 100-0 
Textiles and textile products........... 26-3 20-2 52-9 0-6 100-0 
Wood and paper products.............. 57°8 18-0 23-9 0:3 100-0 
Jronvand its products..................- 25-5 15-8 58+3 0-4 100-0 
Non-ferrous metal products............ 21-5 14-3 64-2 — 100-0 
Non-metallic mineral products 32-1 16-1 51-6 0-2 100-0 
Chemicals and allied products 21-1 8-6 70-0 0-3 100-0 
Miscellaneous industries............++ 32-2 17-2 50-6 — 100-0 
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16.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Manufacturing Industries, 
classified by Type of Ownership, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1947 


Province or Group Individual | partnerships |Incorporated) Co-opera Total 
Ownership Companies tives 
PROVINCE Pe iy a ie Be 
Princestidwardeislandaaemee se iricecee- 28-2 10-7 53-3 7:8 100-0 
INOWaSCOLLaM toe chic crtaselactrn satatesie ss 14-4 5-4 78°8 1-4 100-0 
News Bruns wick:sdua eas socierictiieniiaet 13-0 4-4 80-6 2-0 100-0 
QuEebE CHR ete hrs ayer cline ena. 9-0 4-8 85-2 1-0 100-0 
Ontariomencse ts con seckithc can tea tee 5:5 3°8 90-3 0-4 100-0 
AWE Nobo) afb. by ai PARA A SEM O Roe eae Oe cari tean 6-7 5-3 86-4 1-6 100-0 
Saskatchewanuw a. ater cone eee 15-6 7:5 66-0 10-9 100-0 
Al bSrbaeen Of Satis. AOA cater eaa 12-2 9-2 75:9 2-7 100-0 
British Columbia and Yukon.......... 6-3 5-0 86-4 2-3 100-0 
Totals Pedi circ eons eee 7:5 4-5 87-0 1-0 100-0 
INDUSTRIAL GRouP 

Vecetableiproductsya.m..-sete seer oa 11-2 4.3 83-1 1-4 100-0 
AnimMalipraductsiee ice ace eee 10-2 5-8 76-8 7-2 100-0 
Textiles and textile products........... 6-7 7°4 85-7 0-2 100-0 
Wood and paper products.............. 13-9 6:8 78°8 0-5 100-0 
[ron ‘andiitsiproducts seems n-ne eee te 2-2 1-5 96-0 0-3 100-0 
Non-ferrous metal products............ 1-7 1-7 96-6 — 100-0 
Non-metallic mineral products......... 4.1 3-2 92-7 — 100-0 
Chemicals and allied products......... 2-0 1-0 96-8 0-2 100-0 
Miscellaneous industries............... 7:5 5-3 87-2 — 100-0 


ddssrebcer cen Gaze Distribution of Employment in the Forty Leading Industries, by 
Type of Ownership, 1947 


Industry Individual | Partnerships |Imcorporated| Co-opera- Total 
Ownership Companies tives 
p.c. p.c p.c. p.c p.c 

1) Pulptand papers: eee eee — — 100-0 ~ — 100-0 
2|Slaughtering and meat packing..... 1:5 1-9 93-0 3-6 100-0 
3} Non-ferrous smelting and refining. . — — 100-0 — 100-0 
4 Sawmills.o. sc. ee oe eee 32°4 13-4 53°9 0-3 100-0 
5|Electrical apparatus and supplies. . 0-7 1-2 98-1 — 100-0 
GrAutomobilest Asc... ances — — 100-0 — 100-0 
7|Flour and feed mills................ 16-8 9-3 70-9 3-0 100-0 
8| Butter and cheese.................. 15-1 5-3 55-7 23-9 100-0 
9| Petroleum products../2.)..2.2...... 0-1 0:0 99-9 — 100-0 
10| Primary iron and steel..........:..- — — 100-0 — 100-0 
Aili Machinery xe ale 00 stay ae 2-4 0:8 96-6 0-2 100-0 
12iRubberigoods 00. too eee et 0-2 0:3 99-5 — 100-0 
13} Clothing, women isdactoryanieees 13-6 14-6 71-8 — 100-0 
14|Clothing, men’s factory............. 8-1 12-0 79-9 — 100-0 
15| Bread and other i aaa mhoducien: 32-9 9-3 57-3 0:5 100-0 
16| Railway rolling-stock.. : vif — — 100-0 — 100-0 
17\Cotton yarn and cloth.............. 0-1 0-2 99-7 — 100-0 
18| Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 6-4 5-3 84-4 3-9 100-0 
19|Automobile supplies................ 1-2 1-3 96-0 1:5 100-0 
20|Sheet metal products............... 3-0 1-9 94-9 0-2 100-0 
21| Hosiery and knitted goods.......... 1-9 4-2 93-9 — 100-0 
22| Miscellaneous food industries........ 7:4 3-1 89:5 — 100-0 
SS UENILUTOs: tele wit ctu ehee os vce 10-9 9-2 79-8 0-1 100-0 
24| Printing and publishing............. 11-1 2-5 85-3 1-1 100-0 
25| Feeds, stock and poultry............ 9-7 ee) 72-5 12-3 100-0 
26| (Breweries sees ose cee wk — — 100-0 — 100-0 
27|Shipbuilding and repairs............ 0-6 0:3 99-1 — 100-0 
28| Fish curing and packing............. 11-7 5-0 71-8 11-5 100-0 
29| Boots and shoes, leather............ “88 3°8 87-4 —- 100-0 
$0| Castings; aronae ane cnascemelen ato 3-9 3-0 93-1 — 100-0 
$1| Planing mills, sash and door factories 22-4 10°5 66-9 0-2 100-0 
32| Brass and copper products.......... 4-9 2-7 92-4 — 100-0 
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17.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Forty Leading Industries, by 
Type of Ownership, 1947—concluded 


Individual : _ |Incorporated| Co-opera- 
Industry Ownership Partnerships Companies vee Total 
p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c 

33| Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes..... 3-4 0-5 96-1 _— 100-0 
34| Printing and bookbinding.......... 17-9 9-2 71-3 1-6 100-0 
35] Boxes and bags, paper............- 2-0 2-2 95-8 _ 100-0 
36] Agricultural implements........... 1-1 0-6 97-1 1-2 100-0 
37|Synthetic textiles and silk......... 0-4 —_ 99-6 — 100-0 
SRI UCRT TOMNCTICS 6c. oma cis eins aoa _ _— 100-0 _— 100-0 
39| Paper goods, miscellaneous......... 3-4 2-0 94-6 — 100-0 
40| Hardware, tools and cutlery....... 4-3 3-9 90-5 1-3 100-0 


Subsection 6.—Leading Manufacturing Industries 


In the following statement, the rank of the ten leading industries in 1947, from 
the standpoint of gross value of production, is compared with their respective ranks 
in significant years since 1922. 


Rank in— 
Industry 
1947 1946 1944 1939 1937 1938 1929 1922 

PUTAS DADED vie ators erniercles siete sinio sie e eave ieee 1 1 5 2 2 za 1 2 
Slaughtering and meat packing.......... 2 2 1 3 3 3 % 3 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. 3 3 2 1 1 2 9 1 

Sawmills seo, sk wes se tas Sa eines 4 4 11 8 7 14 5 4 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........ 5 i 8 9 8 16 8 17 
PATIL OMIGD les etn ste cee erento sree ocesccmcsh .ciens 6 9 if 5 4 11 4 6 
Hlour andseedimillsies. J... ss sme eae 5 u 5 12, 7 5 4 3 il 
Butter and cheeses 2. oo. . sles eras oe ais cre 8 6 10 4 6 5 6 ix 
(Petroleunm prod UGissm. ce stasis «« sieccsr-tertians's 9 8 14 6 9 6 10 9 
Primary iron and steel................. 10 13 13 il 12 31 16 20 


1 Did not rank among forty leading industries in 1922. 


A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development during the past 
20 years has been the rapid growth of non-ferrous metal smelting. This industry, 
based upon the rich base metal resources of the country, has now taken its place 
among the leading manufactures along with the industries based upon forest, agri- 
cultural and live-stock resources. The incidence of the depression resulted in a 
rearrangement in the ranking of imany industries;, in some cases this has proved 
to be temporary. Under the impetus of war production, the industries engaged in 
producing the equipment needed by the Armed Forces, such as shipbuilding, aircraft, 
automobiles, miscellaneous chemical products, and primary iron and steel, advanced 
to higher positions. With the end of the War in 1945, the industries engaged in 
the production of consumer goods, by reason of the heightened demand for their 
products, bettered their position. Pulp and paper after a lapse of a number of 
years resumed its premier position. A notable feature in 1947 was the advance of the 
primary iron and steel industry from thirteenth to tenth place, automobiles from 
ninth to sixth place, and electrical apparatus and supplies from seventh to fifth 
place. Women’s factory clothing dropped from tenth to thirteenth place, flour and 
feed mills from fifth to seventh place, and butter and cheese from sixth to eighth place. 
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18.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries, ranked according to 
Gross Value of Products, 1947 


Estab-| fm- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- ployees and of | Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1|Pulpandipaperaaaccte cee 115 49,946) 129,477,995) 295,444,332] 356,084,900] 706,971,628 
2/Slaughtering and meat packing. 151 21,726} 44,611,145) 406,694,207) 77,054,061] 486,916,554 
3} Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
TETMINGS potas te ee ee eee 16 17,449} 40,767,871} 308,267,931] 115,798,652] 453,033,942 
4| Sa wan ste eran tay) ea ee ee 6,481 55,425} 83,360,452} 208,543,819] 190,514,978] 402,133,298 
5| Electrical apparatus and supplies 296 52,736] 103,891,016] 162,131,266] 200,859,040] 366,506, 203 
GAutomobilesssern sn eee oe 23,837} 58,407,977] 226,845,132) 111,740,607] 340,918,195 
7|Flour and feed mills............ 961 8,285] 14,832,059] 280,674,476] 41,020,372] 324,152,457 
8|Butter and cheese.............. 2,037 20,757} 32,405,745) 238,667,589] 66,025,020] 309, 727, 758 
9|Petroleum products............ 46 7,760} 17,877,820) 217,516,071] 58,325,652] 288,500, 286 
10} Primary iron and steel......... 58 26,933] 60,285,368] 104,532,334] 92,879,888] 216,275,618 
IT MachineryAveeseste eae anne 322 29,920} 61,969,692) 74,101,757) 124,576,615) 200,894, 754 
D2 vu ber coodSe athe eee 60 23,475) 46,618,893] 82,934,625) 110,673,007] 196,307,734 
13|Clothing, women’s factory..... 1,169 30,969} 50,357,121) 92,718,574] 91,158,213] 184,305,430 
14/Clothing, men’s factory........ 566 29,817) 45,486,784] 98,082,593) 84,575,371] 183,166,033 
15|Bread and other bakery pro- 
GUCTSimeheas tee ue A elie ce 2,942 31,501) 47,896,265) 80,084,523] 80,476,461] 165,749,588 
16] Railway rolling-stock.......... 37 28,526} 61,754,235) 73,076,408] 82,389,093] 159,283,149 
17/Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 45 24,089} 35,444,413] 99,599,159] 55,460,989] 158,272,431 
18| Fruit and vegetable preparations 502 17,036) 22,199,466] 89,332,550} 61,349,705] 152,712,901 
19] Automobile supplies...........: 128 17,487} 36,559,864) 65,430,940} 64,028,974] 131,534,939 
20|Sheet metal products........... 253 17,637} 33,261,819} 68,591,605} 59,254,654! 129,494,950 
24| Hosiery and knitted goods..... 262 26,511} 35,646,663) 59,557,427) 66,851,127) 127,837,570 
22| Miscellaneous food industries... 303 7,005) 11,153,337] 94,412,054] 32,332,238] 127,439,940 
23 |ULDIGUN Cee eae arene 1,046 24,781) 41,277,665) 59,277,186) 65,490,308] 126,198,873 
24| Printing and publishing........ 771 23,105} 46,990,709} 34,113,405) 90,280,426] 125,571,639 
25|Feeds, stock and poultry....... 285 4,436) 7,901,202) 100,384,042) 19,235,753] 120,553,040 
abi Brewerles.  erek ck ce resem 61 9,378} 21,067,092} 25,871,001] 86,800,811] 114,546,810 
PYNSIUT ANNO .adrrangocasecoue: 74 21,119} 46,457,707) 37,263,603} 71,213,925) 110,131, 129 
28|Fish curing and packing........ 594 12,043] 15,860,682} 62,780,333] 41,081,688] 105,272,682 
29| Boots and shoes, leather....... 295 21,433} 30,039,570} 57,444,765) 46,201,865) 104,147,182 
30|\Castingss1ronesee eee eee 216 18,167} 38,201,506) 36,201,211] 63,687,150] 102,515,842 
31|Planing mills, sash and door 
factoriesis. “aver on eee 1,246 15,874| 24,261,579) 57,184,102} 39,071,060} 97,499,464 
32|Brass and copper products...... 161 10,417) 21,227,616) 60,387,706] 34,595,129} 96,549,840 
33} Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . 75 9,371; 14,032,054] 48,785,199] 43,185,902] 92,278,522 
34| Printing and bookbinding...... 1,460 20,374} 35,305,718} 33,596,332} 57,432,081] 91,869,368 
35| Boxes and bags, paper.......... 165 12,227; 19,390,377) 53,059,806] 37,889,859] 91,641,607 
36] Agricultural implements........ 61 16,013} 31,244,006] 49,799,417] 38,162,131] 89,423,469 
37|Synthetic textiles and silk...... 40 14,728) 24,284,463) 32,659,919} 49,809,478] 84,869,922 
SS|ouganretneries. 99. ssc. 2 eee 11 3,003 6,309,481) 63,883,259] 14,204,767) 80,194,369 
39| Paper goods, miscellaneous..... 196 8,327} 14,009,906} 45,510,706] 33,921,609] 80,106,905 
40| Hardware, tools and cutlery.... 288 14,934] 28,904,293) 25,033,959] 53,028,657! 79,536,832 
Totals, Leading Industries .| 23,804) 828, 557/1,541,026,626|4,310,470,323|3,108,722,216|7,605,042,853 


Percentage of Leading Industries 


tomallsindustriess ss. .sa 73 +2 73°9 77-9 72-4 75:4 


91,958} 138,137,293} 288, 885,664) 253,545,222) 552,883,872 


72°7 


Brimaryadkextiles ee eens ee 692 


1On a broader classification basis, the primary textile industry, which includes the production of 
cottons, woollens, synthetic textiles and silk, hosiery and knitted goods, the dyeing and finishing of textiles , 
narrow fabrics and cordage rope and twine, ranks first in number of employees, first in salaries and wages 
paid and second in gross value of production. . 
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18A.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries, ranked according to 
Gross Value of Products, 1948 


Industry 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Net 
Value of 
Products 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


mn a | | | 


A Ut pL aNUsDaADer wan mesatl eh oepeiaets 
2|Slaughtering and meat packing. 
3| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
VEY EDA EY ods, CAS ARIE Rahs NEB ee 
4|Electrical apparatus and supplies 
ES iSkei ical LIS ee sees ce ror eoe 
GSPAUIUOTMO DU GS aco cestan cite le es eke 
7|Petroleum products............ 
8|Butter and cheese.............. 
9|Flour and feed mills............ 
10|Primary iron and steel......... 
11] Railway rolling-stock.......... 
1iMachinéry. 22s 02 Slat ee: 
13|Clothing, women’s factory..... 
14|Clothing, men’s factory........ 
15|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 
16|Rubber goods including foot- 


18|Fruit and vegetable preparations 
19|Sheet metal products........... 
20| Hosiery and knitted goods..... 
21\Agricultural implements and 

TILACHINEL Viera eterspierssis ss «che oe 
22|Printing and publishing......... 
PPAR ihG TARVER Se Ae eee cease MAS COO 
24| Automobile supplies............ 
25| Miscellaneous food industries... 
26|Feeds, stock and poultry....... 
27|Planing mills, sash and door 

ESCLOLICS Seen mc e ha aee 
QRS WELICS nore in hecho dees 2 Peers 
291 C@ascings IrONa sab mitoses cece ee 
30|Brass and copper products...... 
31|Fish, curing and canning....... 
$2\Sugar-refinerles. ....7. oo..0+ «0... 
33|Printing and bookbinding...... 
34|Synthetic textiles and silk...... 
35|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes... 
36|Shipbuilding and repairs........ 
37| Boxes and bags, paper.......... 
38|Boots and shoes, leather....... 
39|Confectionery, cocoa, etc....... 
40|Coke and gas products......... 


Totals, Leading Industries. 
Totals, All Industries....... 


Percentage of Leading Industries 
to All. Industries............. 


151, 662,761 
51, 828,514 


52,276, 837 
122,113, 644 
95, 065, 676 
68,477,721 
22,061, 959 
37, 916,487 
14,055, 651 
77,357, 760 
77, 861, 850 
69, 523, 844 
59,363 , 042 
50, 988, 960 
45,955, 981 


48,273,015 


53, 407,360 
25,450, 961 
37,108,588 
42, 807, 416 


45,270, 673 
54,580, 901 
47, 666, 696 
39, 226,370 
11, 443, 469 
8,472,470 


30,478, 968 
21,252,568 
46,387,940 
24, 251,055 
17,041,378 
7,662,318 
41,947,998 
30, 738, 856 
17,127, 448 
44,998,444 
22,565, 768 
32,518,272 
15, 227,428 
12, 704, 382 


349, 244, 083 
593 , 530,918 


393, 264, 689 
180,344, 829 
208, 568, 170 
249,754, 235 
314, 149,364 
299, 188,542 
269, 249, 436 
132,779,063 
127,092,740 

86, 362,337 
114,028,998 
111,670, 816 
119, 738, 802 


84, 223, 731 


94,383,761 
98,326,213 
81, 184,995 
69, 114,815 


81,590,570 
41,207, 416 
64, 188, 875 
70, 004, 484 
99, 667, 103 
110, 950, 503 


75,571,314 
34,995,002 
49,005,345 
79,921,765 
74,587, 625 
88,031, 106 
38,564, 261 
41,178,371 
53, 617, 566 
38,999, 154 
63, 924, 456 
56,073, 584 
56,396, 183 
54, 885, 797 


412,770,470 
92,329, 708 


146, 830, 891 
241,333, 960 
196, 936, 196 
145,601,075 
63, 187,198 
73, 102, 643 
39,294,079 
125, 276, 948 
105, 663, 801 
143 , 759,382 
108, 271, 992 
96,772,118 
80, 069, 272 


106,999, 669 


87,500, 925 
64, 783 , 043 
69, 516, 241 
77, 806, 848 


63 , 368, 436 
103, 644, 865 
76, 441, 875 
67, 722, 822 
32, 807, 509 
18, 868,510 


50, 484, 256 
89,783,407 
71,414, 808 
40,637,792 
39, 468, 334 
22,725,610 
69, 429, 038 
62,950, 746 
53, 136,323 
66, 082,386 
41,509, 793 
48,731,578 
45,354, 894 
33, 926, 808 


825, 857, 664 
689, 546, 149 


576,383, 967 
425,725,279 
409, 267,472 
398,056,575 
394, 934, 200 
378, 230,072 
310, 768, 700 
282, 167,150 
237,382, 892 
232,605, 829 
222,814, 726 
209, 028,369 
203, 446, 901 


194,111,934 


187, 933,333 
165, 505,303 
152,560, 903 
148, 556, 159 


146, 956, 254 
146, 213, 769 
142, 242, 765 
140,068,414 
133, 284,924 
130, 946, 727 


127,570, 675 
126, 939, 136 
123, 738, 693 
122,382,484 
115, 838, 169 
113,510, 547 
108, 978, 208 
107, 141, 830 
107,076, 810 
106, 783, 268 
106, 225, 987 
105, 339, 643 
102, 686, 263 
97,027, 694 


Estab- Em- 
lish- 1 
ments | P es 
No. No. 
117 51,924 
140 21,879 
17 19,701 
314 53 , 873 
7,035 56, 756 
11 24,703 
44 8,495 
1,951 21, 824 
924 7,124 
55 29,367 
38 Silas il 
339 29, 963 
1,160 33,416 
563 31,092 
47 24,813 
56 21, 703 
2, 859 31,543 
499 16,644 
264 17,346 
al 27, 634 
69 19,111 
781 24, 443 
1,128 25, 893 
137 16,388 
294 6,440 
318 4,324 
1,391 17,794 
61 8,407 
225 19,354 
168 10, 661 
600 12, 243 
11 3, 267 
1,500 Oe 207 
45 16,097 
62 8,959 
76 18,399 
172 14 Bis 7) 
292 21, 265 
196 10,076 
31 5, 183 
24,261 


33,447] 1,156, 006|2,409,809,791 |6,632,881,628/4,940,369,190|11,876,790,012 


73°7 


79-1 


———E 


72-3 


76+2 


ee ene a a ea ae 
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Section 4.—Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing 
Industries 


Statistics of earnings and hours of work of wage-earners and salaried employees 
in manufacturing will be found in Chapter XIX, Labour. 


In 1947, 32,734 establishments were covered, and 191,100 salaried employees and 
940,650 wage-earners, a total of 1,131,750 persons, were employed. Out of every 
1,000 persons employed in manufacturing 169 were classed as salary-earners and 
831 as wage-earners; the former earned 23 p.c. and the latter 77 p.c. of the total 
amount paid out as remuneration for services. 


A notable feature during the past few years was the reduction in the disparity 
between average annual salaries and wages. Whereas in 1939 average annual wages 
were only 56 p.c. of average annual salaries, in 1943 the percentage rose to 76 and 
declined to 69 in 1947. This tendency towards equalization was, in part, due to 
the controls adopted by the Government during the war years which tended to 
stabilize salaries more so than wages. The increase in average wages was also 
influenced by the fact that large numbers of wage-earners were employed in the 
highly paid iron and steel industries and by the increase in number of hours worked, 
some of it at overtime pay. 


19.—Total and Average Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing Industries, 
Significant Years, 1917-47 


Salaries Wages 
Year Salaried Wage- 
Employees Total Average Earners Total Average 
——_—_———_———| Salaries |Salaries|---————————_| Wages Wages 
Male | Female Male |Female 

No No $ $ No No $ $ 
TOUTE Satrcraes hear etc teere 64,918 85,353,607) 1,315 541, 605 412,448,177 762 
192 0 A ee een het ae ce, 78,334 141,837,361} 1,811 520, 559 575,656,515} 1,106 
OD Zee. revo ticiansicttteiog vsae oo 71,586 129, 836, 831 1,814 884, 670 859, 560,399 935 
LODE aereren num: srr krcues Moun oes 54,379] 15,641] 130,344, 822 1, 862|| 322,719] 94,871] 404, 122, 853 968 
TO ZGE eek. teeter etek os 58,245} 17,092) 142,353,900 1, 890|| 374, 244] 109,580} 483,328,342 999 
19201 cae eee ne ee 67,731] 21,110} 175,553,710} 1,976|| 454,768} 122,922) 601,737,507) 1,042 
LOSS Serie erecta ose ere sense 67,875} 18,761) 139,317,946 1, 608|| 287,266] 94,756] 296,929,878 777 
NOS ORR cctolece metas iccoPaatvee's 98,165) 26,607) 217,839,334 1,746)) 415,488} 117,854} 519,971,819 975 
TO4OE Rey ac. sae eer tes 104,267| 31,493] 241,599,761 1, 780\| 491,439) 135,045] 679,273, 104 1,084 
194 Talent, Bare tie te satires 117,251] 41,693] 286,336, 861 1, 801|| 626, 825) 175,409] 978,525, 782 1,220 
TGA 2 ete hs ys Aramis cc chore See 123,125) 54,062] 334,870,793 1, 890|| 732,319) 242, 585)]1,347,934,049 1,383 
LGA Se mie Stee ane ee, 128,679} 64,516] 388,857,505) 2,013] 762,854) 285,019]1,598,434,879| 1,525 
LQAA MEAS eres. etre, oe Rashes 126,858) 65,700} 418,065,594 2,171)| 744,635) 285, 689}1,611,555,776 1,564 
pL a ean ames A Ones 128,601} 62,106} 417,857,619 2,191}} 680,620} 248, 045/1,427,915,830 1,538 
LOS GRE acct teeters 127,002} 54,004] 410,875,776 2,270)| 662,699) 214, 451/1,329,811,478 1,516 
bP ae oh teen ai MOL ae oe 135,248] 55,8521 474,693,800| 2,484! 721,407| 219, 243/1,611,232,166] 1,713 


1 The averages of wage-earners and earnings for the years 1931 to 1947 are strictly comparable with 
those for the years up to 1925 but not with those for the intervening years. The figures for the latest years 
—as for the earliest—represent the earnings for complete man-years of work, with no allowance for periods 
of unemployment. The difference amounts only to about 3 or 4 p.c. in the total figures and affects chiefly 
the seasonal industries. 

Ontario has a larger proportion of females among its salaried employees than 
the other provinces. The same situation prevails in Quebec with regard to wage- 
earners, due, no doubt, to the textile industries of the Province. The importance of 
the textile industries in providing employment to females is strikingly illustrated by 
the fact that, of all female wage-earners engaged in the manufacturing industries of 


Canada in 1947, 41 p.c. were found in the textile group. 

The average salary in 1947 amounted to $2,484, which was $738 or 42-3 p.c. 
higher than in 1939. Salaried employees in Ontario with $2,581 were the highest 
paid. Those in Quebec were second with $2,517, British Columbia third with 
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$2,403, and Manitoba fourth with $2,319. The fact that head offices of many large 
corporations are located at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver tends to 
raise the average salaries in the provinces in which these cities are located. 


29.—Total and Average Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing Industries, 
by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1947 


elf. DSS oe Be eee ee ee SSS es 
ee OOOSeeeeesSsSsS$S$smepms9S9mmamqowWw\«»—<«wna_e 


Salaries Wages 
: Salaried Wage- 
Province and Group Employees Total Average Earners Total Average 
ij — "| Salaries |Salaries|-————————__|_ Wages Wages 
Male | Female Male | Female 
No No $ $ No No $ $ 
PROVINCE 
Prince Edward Island..... 369 105 541,115 1, 142 1,004 428 1,397,352 976 
INGVaSCOLIAe tac et ees te se 3,327 922 8,085,301 1,903)} 22,220 8,816} 38,027,735 1,461 
New Brunswick........... Fe ayy 870 6, 939, 126 2,046) 17,170 3,619} 32,644, 267 1,570 
Onehecwe ceiccee cre ae 44,088] 16,485] 152,455,062 2,517|| 229,196] 89,680] 510,382,552 1,601 
Ontarior tere weirs cee ctie es 63,890} 30,533} 243,676,598 2,581|| 342,988} 100,170} 794,300, 116 1,792 
Manitoba ei wiaecce cet et... 4,963 1,792} 15,666,055 2,319) 24,826 7,797| 58,306,598 1, 634 
Saskatchewanses... 2... Dia Vay 755 5,182, 667 1, 780 7,642 1,169} 14,479,303 1, 643 
AlDerts ita hore cole: 3,486 1,121 9, 200, 133 1,997|) 16,203 3,131} 32,046,038 1,657 
British Columbia......... 10, 422 3,267| 32,890,569 2,403] 60,046 9,426] 134,392,098] 1,934 
Yukon and Northwest 
MLETEICOMES a. Semsaic e aiatcs 24 2 57,174 2,199 e112 ff 256, 107 212 


Totals, Canada 1947. .| 135,248] 55,852] 474,693,800} 2,484) 721,407) 219,243 1,611,232,166) 1,713 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Vegetable products........ 17,579| 7,236] 58,172,514) 2,344 81,381] 38,094} 182,981,694 1,532 
Animal products..........| 13,546] 5,014) 40,338,266) 2, 173|| 60,415} 28,181) 125,883,099 1,507 
Textiles and textile pro- 

UCTS HE a ta enaae coe oe ee 12,830] 7,838] 59,753,126) 2,891] 65,190} 90,207 208,351, 763 1,341 
Wood and paper products..} 35,721} 11,865] 105,528,311} 2,218 176,695| 24,169] 354,843,047) 1,767 
Tron and its products...... 28'681| 10,982] 107,947,338] 2,722!) 212,845) 10,974] 452,021,163} 2,020 


Non-ferrous metal products 12,518} 5,904] 48,460,547| 2,631] 60,983] 16,675) 146,477,037) 1,886 
Non-metallic mineral pro- : 


FOR LLeq ec ietoce eke dealer oan Ee 4,618 1,440] 15,533, 838 2,564 31,002 2. 152)96e- 612.207 1,919 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

CANEG ES secre hasty slates sty om 6, 956 3,965) 28,231,140 2,585|| 21,627 5,943] 49,248,579 1, 786 
Miscellaneous industries. . . 2,799 1,608} 10,728,720 2,434) 11,269 7,898} 27,813,547 1,451 


ese eee Ae ee en eS Se ee 


The average wage in 1947 amounted to $1,713 which was $738 or 75-7 p.c. higher 
than in 1939. The manufacturing industries of British Columbia paid the highest 
average wage of $1,934, followed by Ontario with $1,792, Alberta $1,657, Saskatchewan 
$1,643, Manitoba $1,634, Quebec $1,601, etc. The high figures shown for Yukon and 
Northwest Territories in regard to average wages are due to the unusual conditions 
under which industry is carried on in these regions and are not representative. 


Average Annual Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—In only 
five industries, bridge and structural steel, pulp and paper, breweries, automobiles, 
and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, were average salaries above $3,000 in 
1947. In fifteen others they ranged between $2,700 and $3,000. These industries, 
in descending order, were: woollen cloth, primary iron and steel, men’s factory 
clothing, petroleum products, women’s factory clothing, synthetic textiles and silk, 
cotton yarn and cloth, automobile supplies, boxes and bags, paper, brass and 
copper products, railway rolling-stock, aircraft, iron castings, hosiery and knitted 
goods, and shipbuilding and repairs. In fifteen others they ranged between $2,000 
and $2,700, while in the remaining five they were below $2,000. The sawmill and 
butter and cheese industries with $1,089 and $1,454, respectively, paid the lowest 
salaries. 
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21.—Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1947, with Comparative 
Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1946 


Nore.—Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 


Wage- 


1947 | 1946 


1|Pulp and paper........ 
2| Electrical apparatus 
and supplies......... 
SiiSaiwln Seen 
Al Machinery,, pas..e0 oe) 
5| Railway rolling-stock. 
6| Primary iron and steel. 
Automobiles; eee. 
8|Clothing, women’s 
fA ChOLY een ae 
9| Bread and other 
bakery products..... 
10] Printing and publishing 
11) Rubber goods, incl. 
rubber footwear..... 
12|Shipbuilding and 
TEODAITS Ae caenenertors 
13|Clothing, men’s factory 
14|Slaughtering and 
meat packing........ 
S| Burnicire ene ees 
16) Non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining 
MiCastings; ironman ase 
18} Automobile supplies. .. 
19| Hosiery and knitted 
POOUSE Sash Fle eee 
20} Cotton yarn and cloth. 
21| Printing and book- 
loiacling ye rereteee ene 
22|Sheet metal products. . 
28|Butter and cheese..... 


INNES hie ee eee 


ledthert=t es 


er ry 


29| Fruit and vegetable 


PLEPATAIONS oe 
30) Aircraft.......... eae 


DEOCUCUSHEs te rteci se 
$2| Breweries... .......<+«- 
33| Boxes and bags, paper. 
34| Petroleum products... 
35| Bridge and structural 

SECON dxcrot a tonnes 
36] Woollen cloth......... 
37|Fish curing and packing 
38] Heating and cooking 

APPATACUSies wo wee 
39|Flour and feed mills... 
40|Tobacco, cigars and 

cigarettes: eres. 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries... 


Grand Totals, All 
Industries....... 


Salaries 
Salaried Average 
Employees Total Salaries 
ap Salaries 

Male aalé 1947 } 1946 

No. No. $ $ $ 
5,859} 1,847) 26,286,577/3, 41113, 033 
7,353] 3,790} 28,320,997|2, 542/2, 267 
8, 902 607| 10,539,0421}1,089) 974 
4,559} 2,132) 16,839,459]2,517|2,316 
1, 835 242 5, 837, 522/2, 811/2, 616 
2,110 819 8,689, 952}2, 967)/2, 820 
2,431) 1,033} 10,789, 150)3, 1152, 827 
2,861) 1,927) 14,004,323)2,925)/2, 681 
3,616; 1,180 8, 467, 792|1, 766/1, 686 
6,885] 3,666) 22,195, 830)/2, 104/1, 950 
DAOSol eae 9, 547,021/2, 442)2, 289 
1,491 472 5,300, 800/2, 700)2, 656 
2,477; 1,391) 11,469,048)2, 965)2, 687 
3,281} 1,138] 11,898, 489)}2, 693}2, 283 
2,642 853 8,380, 174)2,398)2, 112 
2,078 465| 7,690, 271/3,030)2, 805 
318 579 5,353, 4512, 736}2, 465 
1, 789 772 7,330, 408]2, 862)/2, 513 
1,467; 1,118 7,053, 6042, 729|2, 457 
801 532 3, 860, 818}2, 896}2, 609 
3,163} 1,458) 10,558, 665|2, 285)2, 088 
Pye IST 863 7,621, 012}2, 540)2, 256 
4,178} 1,681 8,517, 435}1, 454/1, 363 
ios 592 5, 261, 562/2, 263)2,345 
1,635 6941  6,078,374|/2,610)2, 343 
1,545 883} 6,257, 896)2,577/2, 416 
, 049 578| 4,719,413/2,901/2, 712 
, 248 470 5,113, 433]1, 881}1, 709 
TRO23 819 5,060, 028}2,072/1, 877 
2,006 630 7,271, 163|2, 758}2, 470 
1,187 550 4,889, 387}2, 815|2, 604 
ib aks, 325 5,416, 756/3, 297/3, 145 
1,048 600 4,701, 112}2, 853}2, 580 
1,208 253 4,279, 073}2, 92912, 704 
1222 311 5, 834, 22918, 806}3, 003 
602 849 2, 832,397|2,978)2, 698 
1, 256 315 2, 828,306}1, 8001, 543 
783 859 2,811, 977|2, 4622, 359 
1, 649 443 4, 222, 743}2,019)1, 769 
1B 452 3,001, 343|2, 535}2, 360 


41,413 


28,481 
45,181 
21,993 
26,352 
23, 740 
20, 169 


6, 182 


19, 700 
10,587 


14,386 


19,015 
7, 869 


14,157 
19,306 


14, 845 
15,851 
12) 553 


7,932 
13,981 


10,578 
12,444 
13, 681 
13, 418 
10, 706 
10,474 
8,451 
12,960 


7,730 
6,483 


7,685 
7,503 
5,580 
6, 229 


5, 618 
5,231 
7,389 


6, 483 
5, 945 


2,809 


827} 103,191, 418)/2, 443)2, 113 


75,570, 019/1, 817/1, 523 
72, 821, 410}1,586/1,360 
-45, 130, 233}1, 943]1, 725 
55,916, 713}2, 114)1, 979 
51,595, 416/2, 149/1, 998 
47,618, 827/2,337|1, 887 


36,352, 798/1,389)1, 285 


39,428, 473}1,476/1,360 
24,794, 879/1,975)1, 775 


37,066, 872}1, 895}1, 567 


41, 156, 907|2, 1491, 957 
34,017, 736/1,311}1, 159 


32, 712, 656}1, 890)1, 675 
82,897, 491)1, 545/1, 365 


33,077, 600|2, 218)1, 980 
32, 848, 055|2,026)1, 779 
29, 229, 456/1, 958/1, 681 


28,593, 059}1, 195) 1,080 
31,583, 595/1,388)1,325 


24, 747,053|1,571/1, 400 
25, 640, 807}1, 752}1,520 
23, 888,310}1, 603/1, 494 
25, 982, 444/1, 898] 1, 735 
23, 961, 196/1, 254/1, 166 
22, 646, 397|1, 811/1, 588 
19,565, 050}1,493}1, 291 
19, 148, 146}1, 455|1,338 


17, 139, 438}1, 174/1, 061 
14, 150, 8972, 100)2, 015 


16,338, 229)1, 882}1, 630 
15, 650, 3362, 023/1, 814 
14, 689, 2651, 389}1, 188 
13, 598, 7472, 159) 1, 937 


10, 298, 362]1, 824)1, 858 
13,085, 051)1, 416)1, 243 
13 ,032,376|1, 244)1, 173 


12,086, 411}1,801/1, 556 
10, 609, 316}1, 713|)1, 545 


11,030, 711}1,347|1, 185 


141 
18, 080 


3,150 
1,980 


66 
359 
2,373 


15,994 
8,775 


5,175 
2,193 
1,217 

270 
8,398 
2,032 
4,650 

196 


6, 864 
205 


995 
232 
4,999 
70 


27 
4,007 
3, 083 


228 
248 


5,378 


98,815) 38,415) 337,131, 032)2,457|2,2361)551, 090/152, 060) 1,232,892,155)1, 753)1,548 


135,248] 55,852) 474,693,800)2,484/2, 270/721, 407/219, 243 Y Gelert eas 


1,516 


1 Average salaries and wages paid in the forty leading industries in 1946; the list of leading industries 
in that year was not quite the same as the list for 1947. 
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Wages, above $2,000, were paid in ten industries, in all of which the proportion 
of skilled workers is high and the proportion of female workers is low. The pulp 
and paper industry with $2,443 was the highest in this group, followed by auto- 
mobiles with $2,337, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining $2,218, petroleum 
products $2,159, primary iron and steel $2,149, shipbuilding and repairs $2,149, 
railway rolling-stock $2,114, aircraft $2,100, iron castings $2,026 and breweries 
$2,023. In seventeen other industries average wages ranged between $1,500 and 
$2,000, while in the remaining thirteen they were below $1,500. This latter group 
includes industries made up of a large number of small establishments in which 
the proportion of female workers is high. 


Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings.—-In comparing earnings by 
provinces or groups, consideration should be given to the type of industries in each 
case since the distribution of industries has a very definite regional significance. 
In some industries a labour force possessing deftness and speed or the ability to 
exercise muscular strength is necessary, in others the labour force must exercise 
craftsmanship or possess a high degree of technical knowledge. Workers in the 
latter industries naturally command relatively higher wages than those employed in 
industries whose employees are routine workers. 


The ranking of provinces and industries as regards annual earnings is in many 
cases different to that of weekly or hourly earnings since the factors of number of 
weeks worked per year and number of hours worked per week enter into the picture. 
So that, while in general the same observations apply, a close study of the differences 
between the averages shown in Tables 29 and 21 will be of value. 


The figures for the years 1939 to 1947 given in Table 22 are based on an 
analysis of a pay-list covering one week in the month of highest employment. For 
this reason the figures do not refer to any particular month, since the month of 
highest employment might be May for one firm and October for another; they repre- 
sent the summation of the different months of highest employment as reported by 
all the firms. For a particular industry, however, the month of highest employment 
is more significant as in such case it coincides for a great number of firms engaged in 
the same industry. The figures for 1946 and 1947 are based on returns received 
from establishments employing 15 hands or over and refer to the last week in the 
month of November. 


Average weekly earnings of male wage-earners for manufacturing as a whole 
amounted to $41-35 in 1947, an increase of $19-12 or 86-0 p.c. as compared with 
1939. Average hourly earnings advanced from 46-2 cents in 1939 to 92-1 cents in 
1947, an increase of 99-4 p.c. Annual earnings at $1,909 were 77-4 p.c. higher. 


Female wage-earners received on an average $23.11 per week in 1947, an increase 
of $10-33 or 80-8 p.c. over 19389. Hourly earnings in 1947 at 58-2 cents were 
105-6 p.c. higher, while annual earnings at $1,067 were 72-4 p.c. higher compared 
with 1939. 
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22.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners, 
Employed in Manufacturing Industries, 1939-47 
Nore.—Butter and cheese factories and fish-curing and -packing plants are excluded in the years 1939 


to 1945, while sawmills are also excluded in 1945. By including sawmills, weekly earnings in 1945 would 
have been about $34-35 for male wage-earners. 


: Average Earnings Hours 
Year — ——]| Worked 
; Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 
$ $ $ No. 
Male Wage-Earners— 
‘IODA nee aetna a ae nate and Eiwit WmWe, AntE Eoamiiodr i Anta 1,076 22-23 0-462 48-1 
G4 OL MAS Oe teas Rene oe aaolvette his shokthe sire eee AE 1,202 24-83 0-488 50-9 
TOA ee aac tee hay cs tua “2 ce te tel Sitor el 2) OMA a Orage ere teicages 1,355 27-72 0-538 51-5 
1 A Oa ex Oe Re OR ME rd RS ga Stork ERG Aas eo che A Oiciint 1,558 31-75 0-619 51:3 
LOA Bice, Oe ae he tee Lace So Aes Ake MMe Ree Sees Se 1,726 33-80 0-671 | 50-4 
GEE ee ete ee ee PS LAE AT. Ns Watered is ote Oo mie 1,761 34-95 0-712 49-1 
QAO SRE SSS. She cca SEAS Ame. o, eens ob eee aeetene 1,739 35:04 0-736 47-6 
1 OY Pa On Ae A ROR Ge ace Re Se RIT loo cbio oo OM 1,702 36-23 0-807 44-9 
LOG 71 Ra OT, aN eee, et tas Meee hae aera 1,909 41-35 0-921 44.9 
Female Wage-Earners— 
1 OS OER te i RMR ES Somcacuerste eh Sofa Rt crank tre Sokthe toners aaah ete eeeaen 619 12-78 0-283 45-2 
LOA ORAS Wein) PROP cs kale se oR SR OT er are ans, Bons cee 655 13-52 0-286 47-3 
LAY GS Oe Te, See aie OF st Rare fp PRO es at stimntn Ueye 736 15-05 0-316 47-6 
1 QA DAG, eA bee ed She ins RE es SVT nc ASIA ste vace tes 854 17-41 0-371 46-9 
VQ AS Fe Sees tans NaS, fb ee Re ter 8 oe eee te 987 19-33 0-431 44-8 
NOAA SR EI AN ice ters Oth ea metre carers Siva eros ose te 1,051 20-89 0-479 43-6 
Cy en Oe Ar ewes oS eRe NE eae RS Som Suna ure 984 19-84 0-465 42-7 
LGAGTE ere tn Oe kl, SRSA pots cote ete eaten 943 20:08 0-502 40-0 
QA Need a INR Sioa tet es AS ik ath atest ene hae 1,067 23-11 0-582 39-7 
All Wage-EKarners— - 
193 Os rset stk 8 ae OO UOR tuc iy dl eWRe eg Ser cach ee 975 20-14 0-427 47-2 
TOA eet ign wats eee sete ra ae ieee cae eer cha accs ne wore stonemae Ce ee oe 1,084 22-35 0-446 50:1 
1A i tare is Bus. « tyattoucdage eT aEES rg mS 3 SO REC RL 1220 24-95 0-494 50-5 
OAD Ns ireaee co ee ya Ne 8 5.5 URC ei aA a he Oat a gt 1,383 28-18 0-561 50-2 
2 ey ea eA ae Con ten oo ae gee i nea Rs SSI Scr omen tic 1,525 29-87 0-612 48-8 
1 GAA ee te ce ncn ee eR et ee ee RNR a eae 1,564 31-05 0-654 47-5 
1 Ody wa Reee gs Rae yd RN HE to Site ey a 1,538 30-98 0-669 46:3 
TUES ie 6 cheng Nie ea eS, Maes OA CAR te ie. SMR, 4 AYA 1,516 32:38 0-741 43-7 
1 OY tk A en Ue ae MA ne MONS Cre ue NC oi MtrG AoA ils 37-19 0-851 43-7 


1 Based on weekly earnings and hours worked in the last week of November by establishments em- 
ploying 15 hands or over. 


23.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of All Wage-Earners in the 
Manufacturing Industries, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1947 


Hours 
Province or Industrial Group Annual Weekly Hourly Worked 
per Week 
$ $ cents No. 
PROVINCE 

Baia ldch wen la ible Gee ee ee Se SheeeG Bad Gold 976 - 24-75 54:6 45-3 
INGAAS SCO bl Am) or cies nes ccc eden hone oak tera: erates aeieyts 1,461 34-58 75-5 45-8 
ING ywalSEUns Wi kc otee. crrnte.e sic sperceaia io ciate rainy ones ope aoeT aes 1,570 33-55 73°9 45-4 
Que DOG er te teks foaon oos.ck eats Reine OST Biome cree 1,601 34-82 76-7 45-4 
OGL OM ero ss tees ose) sect eee hae aR Ue SEE ee eRe 1,792 38-57 89-7 43-0 
VANULO DAMM peers ces ese oe cee eae te ete eee 1, 634 35-59 82-0 43-4 
Dasa EC MOWAT etc con «icy kc tur WIENS caus noted Et cae Smee een 1, 643 36-63 84-5 43-3 
UNMIS OBEN a eNS rake sisal cE Gene ua nee Rete can Oa 1,657 36-81 84-2 43-7 
BritishiColumbiath ara: sere oro eteoee cee ane 1,934 41-55 103-6 40-4 

ViukonandsNorbawest Lerritorles). a2. sae senate 2,152 oe “A ve 
CAanadat.aesarcgr ack. 3 tric: Sia eae ae 1,713 37-19 85-1 43-7 

INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

Veretable prodilcts mcm. st tee a te seer resist ate «lotta tees 1,582 33-07 76-2 43-4 
ATI AN DTOMUCES eM y erotwe! Beets xcs es sce winious saieals 1,507 33-92 77°8 43-6 
‘Rextilesiandktextileproductsoensrsueces aoe ees cients 1,341 28-09 67-2 41-8 
Wood and paper products sme nere erica tac. 1,767 39-16 87-6 44-7 
Tronand dts productsm erro: weet sce lee epee ores 2,020 43-21 97-1 44-5 
INOn-fterroustMetal Procuctsmns er aseei aot) seen tees of 1, 886 39-92 92-2 43 +3 
Non-metallic mineral products: =. armen - sorts one ane 1,919 40-45 89-7 45-1 
Ghemicals andiallied productsane 55+ eee ies ee 1,786 37-14 84-8 43-8 


Miscellancous:industriest ase rire ee telecon eee 1,451 31-18 73-7 42-3 
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24.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Wage-Earners Classified 
by Sex, Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1947 


MALE FEMALE 
_ Province or Industrial Group Hours Hours 
Annual |Weekly | Hourly hones Annual | Weekly] Hourly toe a 
Week Week 
$ $ cents No $ $ cents No 
PROVINCE 

Prince Edward Island............. 1,131 28-01 59-6 47-0 613 15-19 37:7 40-3 
NOV COOLS eins os ahaa as nap sls 1,584 | 37-47 81-1 46-2 744 | 17-62 40-6 43-4 
New Brunswick 2aeus see ok 1,714 | 37-05 79-5 46-6 890 | 19-22 47-7 40-3 
Que bees. tnt RE Ree E citooneors be 1,830 |} 39-66 84-2 47-1 1,016 | 22-02 54-1 40-7 
POPMIROS Chinn Gg sere irae hens cars 1,988 | 42-70 96-6 44-2] 1,153 | 24-13 62-2 38-8 
Mianrto Daves heii t. illite. ated 1,818 | 39-20 88-1 44-5 || 1,049 | 22-63 57-0 39:7 
Saskatchewan iac).ss von siseas 1,726 | 39-16 87°5 43-8 |] 1,106 | 25-10 62-3 40-3 
Mbetta ave Otis te aces 1,758 | 39-07 88-6 44-1 1,136 |. 25-25 60-4 41-8 
Britis Columbiatc. cease oleae 2,045 | 438-55 | 107-8 40-4} 1,229 | 26-19 68-2 38-4 

Yukon and Northwest Territories.. 
F Canada. 222% Kaen oct os 1,909 | 41-35 92-1 44-9 || 1,067 | 28-11 58-2 39-7 

INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

Vegetable products................ 1,786 | 38-90 85-5 45-5 || 989] 21-54 54-8 39-3 
Animal products.........:.......- 1,697 | 37-89 84-2 45-0} 1,011 | 22-57 57-0 39-6 
Textiles and textile products....... 1,723 | 36-08 80-0 45-1 1,065 | 22-36 56-6 39-4 
Wood and paper products.......... 1, 871 41-63 91-7 45-4 1,003 22-30 55-9 39-9 
[ronan ts Products. co.s. cc eases PA VS 43-98 98-6 44-6 1,296 27-70 66-9 41-4 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 2,032 | 43-04 97-6 44-1 1,353 | 28-66 70-6 40-6 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 1,960 |} 41-40 91-6 45-2 1,317 | 27-82 64-1 43-4 
Chemicals and allied products..... 1,984 |} 40-90 91-5 44-7 | 1,067 | 21-99 54-7 40-2 


Miscellaneous industries........... 1,709 | 35-75 81-8 43-7 | 1,084 | 22-67 57-1 39-7 


Real Earnings of Employees.—When the index number representing the 
average yearly wages is divided by the index number of the cost of living, on the 
same base, a measure of ‘“‘real” wages is obtained. Index numbers for 1938 to 
1947 are given in Table 25. 


25.—Average Yearly Earnings, and Index Numbers of Earnings, Cost of Living and 
Real Wages of Wage-Earners, in Manufacturing Industries, 1938-47 


Nors.—Figures for 1931-37 are given at p. 581 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


a —— 
ee eeeeeeeeeeeeEEeaeamamaEaEoeoaomomnaaaaeaeaaeaeaaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeeeeeeeee ee 


Index Numbers (1935-39=100) 


Average Average 

Year Wages Paid Wage- Yearly Average Coat of ee 

Earners Earnings Yearly eae Yearly 

Earnings Earnings 

$ No. $ 

LOR Sapa ete. Sethe the eet ouesToTetet 498 , 282,208 521, 427 956 102-6 102-2 100-4 
OS Oe ee on ails ns eens 519,971,819 533, 342 975 104-6 101-5 103-1 
VOZO Free eo nite cad cle tics eles 679,273, 104 626, 484 1,084 116-3 105-6 110-1 
LIE SSS ease age GDR SE aE 978,525, 782 802, 234 1,220 130°9 111-7 11742 
IRE? Se ee ag een 1,347, 934,049 974, 904 1,383 148-4 117-0 126-8 
ee uni os oe eon See 1,598, 484,879 1,047,873 1,525 163-6 118-4 138-2 
LOR Sik oh AAS Cac eae 1,611, 555,776 1,030,324 1,564 167-8 118-9 141+1 
OY ise 5: 2 eee ot geo 1,427,915, 830 928,665 1,538 165-0 119-5 138-1 
DSA eit erehevarcue orn chart attics kenge 1,329, 811,478 877,150 1,516 162-7 123-6 131-6 
TOY We ed Are ie a aa 1,611, 232,166. 940, 650 ale 183-8 135-5 |= 135-6 


Percentages of Salaries and Wages to Net Value of Products.—Table 26 
shows the relation between salaries and wages paid by manufacturers and the total 
net value.of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such calcula 
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tions, but the values out of which the wages of employees must. come in the long 
run are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. Such 
added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and are alone 
available for payment of salaries and wages, interest, rent, taxes, repairs, and all 
other overhead charges that ordinarily must be met. The percentage declined 
steadily with the increasing manufacturing production from 1924 to 1929, while 
from 1931 to 1935 and again in 1938 and 1939, due to decreased industrial activity, 
the percentage of salaries to value added was above normal. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that salaried employees increased 173 p.c. during the period 1924-47 
while wage-earners increased 125 p.c. The percentage of wages has fluctuated 
much less than that of salaries. The number of wage-earning employees may be 
more rapidly adjusted to the activity of the industry and wage levels likewise may 
be more readily adjusted to the price levels of the products. Of the increase in the 
net value of production since 1939, 49 p.c. was passed along in increased salaries 
and wages. 


26.—Percentages of Salaries and Wages Paid to the Total Net Values of Manufacturing 
Production, 1938-47 


ee eee a ee 
a 


Percentages— 
Value Added of Total 
Year by Processes | Salaries Paid| Wages Paid || of Salaries | of Wages Salaries 
of Manufacture! to Value to Value | and Wages 

Added Added to Value 

' Added 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
LOSSiaaet Sue praises 1, 428,286,778 | 207,386,381 | 498,282,208 14-5 34-9 49-4 
193 Sisk teva eo neks 1,531,051, 901 217, 839, 334 519,971, 819 14-2 34-0 48-2 
LOA QR es cites siers aie 1,942,471, 238 241,599,761 679,273, 104 12-0 35-0 47-0 
JOA oecs.: tes Reet 2,605, 119,788 286,336, 861 978, 525, 782 11-0 37-6 48-6 
104 eerie ome maispeta vets 3,309,973, 758 334,870,793 |1,347, 934,049 10-1 40-7 50-8 
1943 Fra Wena tts, steven 3,816, 413,541 388,857,505 |1,598, 434, 879 10-2 © 42-0 52-2 
LO4G re orate teas wales. 4,015, 776,010 418,065,594 |1,611, 555,776 10-4 40-2 50-6 
UG 4D Oe Seerctess ots 3, 564, 315, 899 417,857,619 |1,427, 915, 830 11-7 40-1 51-8 
V94G oars crete steeds. shes 3,467,004, 980 410,875,776 |1,329, 811,478 11-8 38-4 50-2 
bY Vee eta see ree ease 3 4.292.055, 802 474,693,800 |1,611, 232, 166 11-0 37-6 48-6 


1 Equivalent to ‘‘net value of products’’; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 576. 


Section 5.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by. 
the value of product or by the number of employees, but each of these methods has 
its limitations. ‘The former measure has to be adjusted for changes in the price 
level and, as between industries, it makes those in which the cost of raw materials 
is relatively high appear to operate on a larger scale. The latter takes no account 
of the differences in capital equipment at different times or in various industries 
and obviously the increased use of machinery may lead to an increase in production 
concurrently with a decrease in number of employees. 


Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—In 1929, the 719 establish- 
ments producing over $1,000,000 each had an aggregate value of products. of 
$2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the total for all manufacturing establishments. In 
1931 the number of plants in that category dropped to 482, their output being valued 
at $1,451,658,954, or 53 p.c. of the total. However, by 1944, war demands resulted 
in an increase and the number of plants with a production of $1, 000,000 rose to 
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1,376 with an output of about 75 p.c. of the total value of manufactures. In 1946, 
after the end of the War and the decline in production of the huge war plants, 
manufactures of establishments with a production of $1,000,000 or over declined 
to 67 p.c. of the total although the number increased to 1,442. In 1947 the number 
‘rose to 1,716 and their contribution to the total to 72 p.c. 


27. — Manufacturing Establishments and Total and Average Production, classified by 
Value of Products Groups, 1929, 1939, 1944 and 1947 


19291 19392 
f Average Average 
Renene ey ia oey.V alties Estab- Total per Estab- Total per 
lishments} Production Estab- || lishments| Production Estab- 
lishment lishment 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Hon erte2o U00renat reese see ccs 14,024] 106,735,470 7,611 15,623) 120,903,054 7,738 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000.... 2,802 99,529, 725 35,521 2,803 99 , 558,383 35,519 
50, 000 100, 000... 2,209} 156,308,744 70, 760 2,215} 156,410,769 70,614 
100,000 ae 200, 000. a 1,688] 237,532,492} 140,718 1,584) 225,582,130) 142,413 
200, 000 be 500,000... 1,519} 504,218,217) 331,941 1,285] 390,626,844) 303,990 
500, 000 5 1,000,000... 636]  443,597,677| 697,481 689} 466,441,130} 676,983 
1,000, 000 3 5,000,000... 601} 1,217,866, 089] 2,026,400 520} 1,091, 293 , 939 2,098, 642 
HIO0O; OOO ONO VEL Es cies, oi2 caysce ose 118] 1,298,198, 865]11, 001, 685 81] 923,724,311]11, 404,004 
Totals and Averages....... 23,597! 4,063,987,279| 172,225 . 24,800| 3,474,540,560| 140,102 
1944 1947 
Win er S2aE O00 te. sts oye stores bays 13,942] 128,782,147 9,237 14,622) 141,554,451 9,681 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000... 4,011 143 , 023 ,914 35, 658 4,707} 168,399,811 35,776 
50, 000 100,000. . 3,442} 245,273,500 71, 259 4,319} 308,444,347 71,416 
109, 000 4 200, 000 2,513 355, 235, 489 141,359 3, 234 458,350, 494 141, 729 
200, 000 Me 500, 000 2,256) 714,546,348) 316,731 2,841} 891,861,644) 313,925 
500, 000 $8 1,000, 000 943} 661,670,696] 701,666 1,295} 894,954,711) 691,085 
1,000,000 — 5, 000, 000 1,089} 2,294,546,053) 2,107,021 1,370] 2,808,548, 244) 2,050,035 
5 (00FO00for OVierss ae... at ss ose 287| 4,530, 614,372)15, 786, 113 346] 4,408, 912, 878|12, 742,523 
Totals and Averages....... 28,483| 9,073,692,519| 318,565 32,734|10, 081,026,580! 304,913 
1 Includes central electric stations and dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 2 Exclusive 


of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Size as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 1929, establishments 
employing 501 hands or over accounted for 27 p.c. of the total number of employees 
engaged in manufacturing. The tendency then in evidence of increasing concen- 
tration of production into larger units was checked by the depression, the percentage 
dropping in 1933 to 21 p.c. (central electric stations included) but rising again to 
26 p.c. in 1939. The same also holds true for establishments employing 101 hands 
or over. In 1929 they Prous 62 p.c. of yet total, in 1933, 56 p.c., and in. 1939, 
62 p.c. 

The effect of the War on ve tern of industries into large units is 
illustrated by the increase in the number of establishments employing 500 hands 
or over. In 1939 such establishments numbered 172 and employed 26 p.c. of the 
employees engaged in manufacturing. By 1944 the number had inéreased to 383 
and the percentage of total employees to 47. In a further subdivision of this group 
in 1944 it was found that 226 establishments employed between 500-and 999 persons, 
56 between 1,000 and‘1,499, and 101 employed over-1,500. Altogether*there: were 
12 plants employing over 7,000 persons, the largest having an employment: of a 
little over 13,000. 

In 1947 the size of establishment declined. Those employing 1,500 or over 
numbered only 58 as compared with 100 in 1944 and 80 in 1945. The largest 
manufacturing plant in Canada, which employed over 13,000 persons in 1944, 
employed about 12,000 in 1947.: 
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28.—Manufacturing Establishments, classified by Number of Employees and 
by Provinces, 1947 


Up 500 800 1.000 1,500 
to to to to or Total 
Province or Territory 500 799 999 1,499 ovei Em- 
Em- Em- Em- m- Em- ||ployees 
ployees | ployees | ployees ployees | ployees 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island............-+-+++eeeeee, + 260 —_ _ — — 260 
INiane) Sidolnkingaits > 4d aoe Sees e Senldn ood commen 1,469 7 — 3 1 1,480 
New Bruns wiCk 95 ree oe oes re ew eieleria me iatetere's ale ODS 5 1 1 1 1,061 
Quebecatie ta: Sica sata ts 1s gas Be ee ane Lae ne 11,114 43 22 23 21 11, 223 
Oy 7 a On RUNG Ga GRINS Gcrero-s ce ORiGoraOnn 6,0 Grainrs oe 11, 683 97 16 33 31 11,860 
WW ENIKOOS RAMS Oy Shon O adm ach Soot OU am ccs ons: heer ot 1,407 oa 1 3 2 1,413 
Askatche wane vain: cide oe arta rlS 1,001 ~- -- _— -—— 1,001 
Ad Pertti e bosons eta re: ba sch cig lect aan ntnstonnates MereNer ok a eine 2 2 — — 1,382 
British Golumbiaaeesenas.6 eters emer ort 3,018 us} 1 4 2 3,040 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...........--+++.6 14 — — — — 14 
G@anidae see es se ee eos eens 32,397 169 43 67 58 || 32,734 


29.—Establishments and Employees in Manufactures classified by Number of 
Employees per Establishment, 1929, 1939, 1944 and 1947 


Group 


Under 5 employees......... 
5 to 20 employees........ 


Die a0 5 ied lity ~ seem aus 
51 “ 100 Semel eee 
101 ‘ 200 SEAN” WER tes ae, 
Aalily S00) CO eth a hropece 
HOIROLOWMe eee ers cide n a eaeiers 


Totals and Averages... 


Under 5 employees......... 
5to 14 employees........ 

1 aes o s 
99 “ce 


200 ‘ 499 ss 
OOONOTIOV Clie a cial ater omer 


‘Totals and Averages... 


19291 19392 
Average Average 
Estab- Estab- 
: Employees | per Estab- : Employees | per Estab- 
lishments nehrnent lishments lishavient 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

127273 30, 446 2-5 13, 002 28,020 2-2 
6,160 62,310 10-1 6, 985 68, 151 9-8 
Pa, Ul 81.846 32-3 2,330 75,324 32:3 
1,262 90, 238 71-5 1,158 81, 646 70-5 

745 103 , 944 139-5 695 97,063 139-7 
444 136,397 307-2 458 139, 687 305-0 
182 189, 253 1,040-0 lf 168, 168 977-7 
23,597 694,434 29-4 24,800 658,059 26-5 
WE eal oar SR eee 
1944 1947 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

13, 208 29.958 2:3 14, 488 34,310 2-4 
Tealy th 58, 404 8-2 8,778 73,010 8-3 
4,615 124, 408 227-0 5, 655 151, 608 26-8 
1, 622 113, 869 70-2 1,785 125,691 70-4 

900 126, 192 140-2 1,064 149,491 140-5 
644 196, 707 305-4 677 208, 150 307-5 
383 573,344 1,497-0 337 389, 495 1,155-8 
28,483 | 1,222,882 42-9 32,734 | 1,181,750 34:5 


1 Includes central electric stations, dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


2 Exclusive of 


Size of Establishment in Leading Industries.—-Table 30 summarizes the 
degrees uf concentration in some of the leading industries of Canada. Concentra- 
tion is extremely marked in the case of automobiles, railway rolling-stock, non- 
ferrous metal smelting and refining, rubber gouds, cotton yarn and cloth, pulp and 
paper, and primary iron and steel, whereas in the case of bread and bakery products, 
sawmills, miscellaneous foods, fish- curing and packing, butter and cheese, and 
women’s factory clothing, the degree of concentration is low. This concentration is 
analysed in ‘detail for each of the twenty-five leading industries in the tables following. 
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30.—Percentage Importance of Establishments, each Employing 269 or more Persons 
in the Leading Industries, 1947 


Percentage | Percentage 
Number of | “of Total | _ of Total 
Industry Establish: pat a 
: in the in the 
ments Industry Industry 

AP alpen Maver 2. sees eee ee Sew ce Ee he p wiels ew ee EME ee Ree 65 56-5 92-8 
2|Slaughtering and meat packing...........+.+++25+sse reese reese 29 19-2 70:3 
3| Non-ferrous smelting and refining.............-....s eee etree 12 75-0 97-5 
TVA E samen cones ce lca eS ete Naina 9 ic crea Oe cn 27 0-4 29-2 
5\Electrical apparatus and supplies... .........++-2e- eee e reer eee 46 15:5 79-8 
ORR OT TIVO) O1UKOS| owe aeeeey eA eto ee veicitor RIO po cidias a aes teceaoc Cro i 7 77:8 98-8 
Phil oumancdeteodemiilises... saee naeeeks amr = smtelde sitet ipiegeror o eieae ers = 9 0-9 54-8 
BIB UELET ACU CEES re nets vm caramels © <r < v's 2s eronmin atkevele lo 210m elsirumle ene sh 13 0-6 14-5 
9| Petroleum products. ..... 2.5.0 e kee ene cee cee cee a te eee wae 11 23-9 78:3 
10|Primary iron and steel... 0.00... cece eee eee teeter ene ees Oe 46-6 91-1 
PT noc PORE ae ogee genes o ENPROE  WES i PEI nar ctw eck Sich aaa 32 9-9 53-2 
Pa E Rinker BOOS roe es. 5. Seen as baer ee ire pee gs + Het Ede oe os 20 BS igs) 95-0 
13|Clothing, women’s factory.?............. eee cece e eet e eter nees 8 0-7 6-4 
14\Clothing, ‘men’s: factory ou. 9. esses a eas eee ete te ee ee ee 31 5-5 33-4 
15|Bread and other bakery products.........---... + sees eeee eee 20 0:7 26-6 
16) Railway rolling-stock wre. des «cnctwwe nee. ore wees roman saees 20 62-2 95-6 
WiG@otton yatp and cloth. fe. ore ine nes ee te tee ee 28 62-2 96-6 
18|Fruit and vegetable preparations.........-...0.+s secre eee eee es 9 1:8 33°8 
19} Automobile supplies... 0... 0.2. eee ee eee eee ee ee ree nee eens 21 16-4 76-2 
90|Sheet metal products... 1.0.2.2... 0c eee cere eee cette ene ee eeees 22 8-7 64-2 
21| Hosiery and knitted goods............. Pe RS RW dice HE py oe sre ees Mae 39 14-9 60-5 
99| Miscellaneous 00dS......0..2 02 cess eet mes ect etre nent eees 5 1-7 24-0 
COR IN Denes GGT Tao epee MERE cca ey co a cic ry eben rc omer rea 13 1-2 17-7 
94|Printing and publishing. ..............--.eee eect eee 23 3:0 61-3 


PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


Section 1.—Distribution of Manufacturing Production 


Ontario and Quebec are by far the most important manufacturing provinces of 
Canada. Their combined production in 1947 amounted to $7,920, 521, 948 or 79 p.c. 
of the total gross value of manufactured products. The proximity of Ontario to 
the coalfields of Pennsylvania, the water power and other varied resources of the 
two provinces, and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada and the United 
States have all contributed to the above result. 


Table 1 shows the outstanding predominance of Ontario and Quebec in each 
industrial group. Quebec leads in the manufacture of textiles, but in each of the 
other groups Ontario has the greater production. British Columbia accounts 
for 19 p.c. of the gross production of the wood and paper products group compared 
with 35 p.c. for Ontario and 34 p.c. for Quebec. In each of the other groups 
Ontario and Quebec lead by a wide margin. 


1.— Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, classified by Industrial 
Groups, 1947 


ee —————OO0OO0Ssawmw_—_o—0>o—0310—— 


Salaries 
; Estab- Em- Cost of Net Value | Gross Value 
Province and Group lishments | ployees me Materials of Products | of Products 
Prince Edward Island = Ne § § § $ 
Vegetable products..... 36 225 243 , 738 1,014, 868 424,171 1,480,780 
Animal products........ 95 927 862, 758 5, 220, 769 1,653,973 6.973.313 
Wood and paper products 118 488 440, 492 550. 260 816,536 1,395, 561 
Iron and its products.... 6 157 230,601 281,974 282.403 579,201 
All other groups!........ 5 109 160, 87& 1,542,461 672, 270 2,224,596 
Totals:..4.62 5. 260 1,906 1,938,467 8,610,332 3,849,353 12,653,451 


1 Includes textiles, non-metallic minerals and chemicals. 
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1.— Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, classified by Industrial 
Groups, 1947—continued 


Province and Group 


Nova Scotia ~ 


Vegetable products..... 
Animal products........ 
Textiles and textile pro- 

GUCTSE ty PoAa eo ae 


Wood and paper products}. 


Iron and its products.... 
Non-metallic mineral 
Products. asc os 
Chemicals and allied 
DLOGUCES= =. ee. 
Miscellaneous industries. 


Totals......... 


New Brunswick 


Vegetable products..... 
Animal products........ 
Textiles and textile pro- 
GUCtSs carscae moses 
Wood and paper products 
Tron and its products.... 
Non-metallic mineral 
pLoduetsuea. tee eee 
Chemicals and_ allied 
PLoductss1.c2 ae 
Miscellaneous industries! 


Totals.........: 


Quebec 


Vegetable products..... 
Animal products........ 
Textiles and textile pro- 
CUICtS Aya eee et roere 
Wood and paper products 
Tron and its products.... 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
ucts: acceeocren oer 
Non-metallic mineral 
BLOGUCTS sew ee eera 
Chemicals and allied 
PrOGUCES: eaene seer es 
Miscellaneous industries 


Totals......... 


Ontario 


Vegetable products..... 
Animal products........ 
Textiles and textile pro- 

GUGtS werner ss 
Wood and paper products 
Iron and its products.... 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

GUCtS es se ea tes 


Products nee 


PLOCUCISsen ee 


Cost of 
Materials 


Net Value 
of Products 


Gross Value 


of Products 


12,561, 226 
24,903,811 


7,474, 866 
22,092, 746 
22,174,914 
19,339,021 


2,778, 765 
28, 872 


9,390,757 
11,103,514 


6,311,394 
22,633, 109 
26, 840, 738 

6,971, 756 


1, 602, 086 
82,163 


22,511, 228 
36,572,915 


14,032,931 
46,324,719 
51,809, 736 
28,367,509 


4,487,922 
112,473 


35,906, 402 
18,413, 746 


5,261, 729 
43,074, 272 
7,619, 636 
1,101,455 


3,472,316 
1, 641, 887 


12,549, 676 
8, 905, 184 


5, 790, 862 
39,326, 649 
11,575,092 

1,422,083 


1,383,478 
2,534, 960 


262,700, 520 
231,487,536 


307,596, 659 
308,304, 894 
158, 980, 041 
167,550, 617 

88, 402, 184 


63, 809, 222 
12.224’ 167 


174,308,112 
85, 141, 483 


267,865,018 
323 , 049, 533 
215,122,715 
116,967,559 

54,985, 447 


71,615, 706 
15,342,117 


49, 468,332 
27, 839, 653 


11,306, 020 
88,018,400 
19, 742, 684 

2,800, 678 


4,912,551 
4,278,120 


208,366,438 


443,438,491 
319, 833,537 


582,389,476 
663, 213, 157 
382,727,426 
301,522,697 
156, 603, 642 


139, 413, 967 
27,907,029 


1,601,055,846) 1,324,397,690) 3,017, 049,422 


Estab- Em- pas 
lishments | ployees Wages 
No. No. $ 
17 3,206 4,282, 202 
237 4,281 5, 238,516 
26 2,738 Seo le26 
925 8, 202 10,901, 068 
72 9,992 18,507, 894 
25 Tika, 3,266, 752 
15 329 604, 795 
5 20 40,083 
1,480 30,285 46,113,036 
155 3,024 4,551, 250 
206 3,421 4,208,311 
19 2,236 2,960, 623 
609 10, 134 17,155,078 
36 3,879 8,166,516 
23 391 621,329 
a 196 394, 643 
6 900 1,525, 643 
1,061 24,181 39,583,393 
1,850 42,851 68, 881, 980 
1,827 33,678 48, 649, 433 
1,826 97,121 145,374, 422 
4,124 78, 144 143,899,771 
543 67,938 141,518, 288 
221 29,657 58,494, 759 
242 10,389 20,490, 498 
334 13,931 27,046,502 
256 5, 740 8,481, 961 
11,223) 379,449} 662,837,614 
2; 523 72,316 125, 420, 860 
1,463 35, 426 63, 639, 695 
ey 66, 021 105, 274, 836 
3,567 92,756 176,478, 005 
1,298 154,698} 335,380,614 
487 60, 230 122,330, 468 
453 20, 062 41,478,473 
530 20, 259 41,479,219 
417 15,813 26,494, 544 


548, 458, 453 
357,351,518 


206, 734, 544 
304,959, 550 
623,279,744 
325, 175, 087 
136,329, 636 


116, 005, 850 
33, 403, 191 


342,988, 513 
117,513,047 


187, 203 , 602 
353,322,462 
591,986,546 
262,401,061 
107, 657,343 


124, 627,955 
48,313, 655 


903 , 328, 879 
480,385,898 


398, 658, 092 
678,362,214 


1,244, 124,902 


603, 501,338 
262,302,070 


250, 185,950 
82, 623,183 


a | es | re 


11,860 


1 Includes non-ferrous metals. 


537,581} 1,037,976,714| 2,651,697,573| 2,136,014,184) 4,903, 472,526 


os 
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1.— Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, classified by Industrial 


Province and Group 


Manitoba 
Vegetable products..... 
Animal products........ 

Textiles and textile pro- 
GUCES ce Sethe See aise Se 
Wood and paper products 
Iron and its products.... 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
GUuCtS=. Vac aerc.. aces 
Non-metallic mineral 
PLOGUCUS aat cc eG ete 
Chemicals and_ allied 
PrOdUCtSs eas ee cee 
Miscellaneous industries. 


Totals......... 


Saskatchewan 
Vegetable products..... 
Animal products........ 
Textiles and textile pro- 

GUCUS re ee ee oe 
Wood and paper products 
Iron and its products.... 
Non-metallic mineral 

PTOUUCIS.. sake. 
Chemicals and allied 

PLOCUCES: 52.06 soa See cle 
Miscellaneous industries!) 


Alberta 
Vegetable products..... 
Animal products........ 
Textiles and textile pro- 

CUCUS ene torts rect trek 
Wood and paper products 
Iron and its products.... 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

UCtSe eee eas 
Non-metallic mineral 

DEOUNCtS an tence ae 
Chemicals and allied 

DLOGUCISEs onc ciacee oc 
Miscellaneous industries. 


Totals 4.220. 


British Columbia 
Vegetable products..... 
Animal products........ 
Textiles and textile pro- 

UCTS sees at sae: 
Wood and paper products 
Tron and its products.... 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

MUCUS Rese eae oie a cscs 
Non-metallic mineral 

PLOUUCUS: sconce tse 
Chemicals and allied 

PEOUUCUSs. Or tee ee 
Miscellaneous industries. 


Totals...... Ae 


Yukon and N.W.T. 
Vegetable products..... 
Wood and paper products 
All other groups?........ 


Motals <2... 3. 


Estab- 
lishments 


Groups, 1947—continued 


Em- 5 ae Cost of 
ployees Waxes Materials 
No. 
285 5, 679 9,278,821 59, 422,007 
208 7,245 13,061,176 86,273,221 
116 5,043 7,008, 757 22,461, 809 
540 7,850 13,072,146 21,193, 614 
108 10, 263 20, 846, 569 24,487,749 
32 915 1,657, 615 10,873, 620 
43 1,251 2,191, 603 7,583, 793 
37 631 1,079,517 3,928,939 
44 501 776,449 711,591 
1,413 39,378 68,972,653) 236,936,343 
184 2, 803 4,852, 245 45, 864, 860 
96 3,473 6, 160, 519 48,365,027 
6 158 251, 881 1,541,585 
623 3, 288 4, 227,575 5,410, 680 
42 568 1,032,611 1,441,363 
33 896 1,885, 750 24, 256, 163 
100 171,920 409, 601 
437 1,079,469 24,159,742 
1,001 11,723 19,661,970) 151,449,021 
291 4,763 8,103,435 64,402,629 
145 5,297 9, 548, 735 81,501, 958 
29 846 1,111,496 2,571, 871 
733 6,592 9, 748, 607 19, 523, 662 
84 3,423 6, 955, 768 6,904,446 
120, 986 490, 632 
56 2,350 4,391,015 25,462, 780 
22 511 1,063,581 1,359, 674 
14 202,548 106,384 
1,382 23,941 41,216,171] 202,324,036 
529 9,414 15,525, 269 FI=8 Ue ous, 
180 8,358 14, 852, 222 75,662,376 
70 1,852 2,789,192 6,300, 927 
1,740 40,980 84, 428, 835 169, 983,348 
279 125522 27, 237,308 26, 787,719 
47 4,432 10, 654, 403 68, 088,339 
66 Dome, 4, 623 , 663 20,573, 642 
75 2,485 5,557,896 12,940, 492 
54 846 1,613,879 962,317 
3,040 83,161| 167,282,667) 453,670,677 
14,408 24, 883 
19,781 24,015 
279, 092 641, 635 
14 313,281 690,533 


1 Includes non-ferrous metals. 


the non-ferrous metal products group reported a loss of $361,314. 


non-ferrous metal products, non-metallic mineral products, and miscellaneous industries. 


Net Value 
of Products 


rn ee | ee | ES | | ES 


No. 


89, 289,825 


2,801, 165 


$ 
26, 832, 524 
25,060, 291 


528, 254 
146,353 


41,486,520? 


28,986,814 
15, 931.942 


9,337,131 


3,681, 136 
367, 742 


43,017,159 
38,409,580 


52,654,523 
16,332,006 
10,770,921 
21, 668,343 


Gross Value 
of Products 


$ 
87,598,527 
112, 182,522 


36,051, 189 
50,000, 677 
55,595,719 
16, 856, 403 
15,313,113 


7,302, 723 
2,229, 408 


a ee ee SS al 


383,130,281 


ee a ier ee es re | 


63,157,978 
61,896, 750 


2,039, 613 
13, 649,919 
3,241,519 
26, 884, 583 


952,139 
24, 629, 698 


a ee SS | SS ee a eS eee 


196, 452,199 


a ee ee Se a a a aa 


94,312,246 
98,125,197 


4,943, 153 
39,221,355 
16, 439,328 

763 , 057 
36,097, 604 


5,662,761 
489, 428 


296,054,129 


ee ——— 
eee I seen a a | A ee 


116, 992, 643 
115,360, 686 


11, 682,821 
374, 049, 041 
80, 545, 965 
86,358,412 
33, 587, 182 


35,817, 680 
3,890, 162 


858,284,592 


49,977 
63,304 
1, 230, 828 


1,344,109 


2 Due to interprovincial transfer of materials for further processing, 


3 Includes iron and its products, 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province, classified by Industrial 


Groups, 1947—concluded 
ee ET i nee ny eS 


Salaries 
5 Estab- Em- Cost of Net Value Gross Value 
Province and Group lishments | ployees Wares Materials of Products | of Products 
Canvas No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Vegetable products..... 6,032 144,290) 241,154,208] 1,102,727,365| 654,939,477 1, 782,339,081 
Animal products........ 4,457 102,106 166,221,365) 929,179,962} 316,673,669] 1,259, 170,471 
Textiles and textile pro- 

QUGtSIM a< tne oi 3,216] 176,065} 268,104,889} 560,634,708] 488,983,044 1,062,041, 265 
Wood and paper products 12,985) 248,450} 460,371,358 895,117,041 991,750,398! 1,954, 298,347 
Iron and its products.... 2,469] 263,482} 559,968,501 871,965,295} 939,220,774] 1,854,915, 562 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

Gucts= 7 ec. 799 96,080) 194,937,584; 596,648,463] 402,021,896] 1, 034,580,717 
Non-metallic mineral 

PLOdUCtSS=- ee eee 943 39,212 79,146,075} 323,687,397 199,351,736) 563,119,918 
Chemicals and _ allied 

Products... sane. 2: 1,031 38,491 77,479,719} 205,541,145} 228,786,192 449 959,792 
Miscellaneous industries. 802 23,574 38, 542, 267 48,778, 643 70,328, 616 120, 601, 427 

Totals ?cesoae 32,7341 1,131,750! 2,085,925,966] 5,534, 280,019 4,292,055, 802|10, 081,026,580 


The degree of concentration of manufacturing production in large units is 
illustrated in Table 2. In the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario 37 D:C-0Lcal! 
persons engaged in manufacturing were employed in establishments having 500 
or more employees, as compared with 34 p.c. for Canada as a whole. Nova Scotia 
ranked third with 32 p.c., followed by New Brunswick with 28 p.c., British Columbia 
25 p.c., Manitoba 22 p.c., and Alberta 13 p.c. There were no plants in either Prince 
Edward Island or Saskatchewan with an employment of 500 or more persons. 


2.—Concentration of Manufacturing Production in each Province, 1947 


—6060v0UCUCOoRakj6hohassw=Nc“Oon@0N0=0M=$0MSMSSm9mSSm 


Provincial 
Number of Percentage of | Percentage of 
Establishments | Total Number Number of 
Province or Territory Employing 500 of Employees 
or More Establishments | Accounted for 
Persons in Province by these 
Establishments 
Prines Edward Tsland x. 5.0 ie arase<en foe to: doe o 2 dee 
INGVameCObIa “irra de tee. c ol kod eee cot Meee eae 11 0-7 32-3 
ING WHDOTUNS WICK «acces con Lee re ee eae 8 0-7 27-7 
Quebec te 8st trp. nke i, Lack git Seine epee Sak 109 1-0 37-1 
ODESTIO;. ys cclkie Rec oe eee ee ee 177 1-5 37-1 
MSRAECODS, Sh. vu Whee airs SL oe | eee ee eae 6 0-4 22-0 
SASKECCHOWSN chs. ic se: 2, steele UE eke = ate Rae 
ADE ia tts. trae has <5 te te te 4 0:3 13-0 
PritisheCommbite .. 20 os Ge oe 22 0-7 Zoe! 
pxaiicon “and SN SIV am a,c 5 ch eae a ACR | Reece — A ec 
Canada «.i3.n's aces meena. Eee ee en 337 1-0 34-4 
ES ee ere 


Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces 


In Prince Edward Island the predominant fishery and agricultural resources 
make fish-curing and packing and butter and cheese the leading manufactures of 
the Province. Nova Scotia is renowned for its coal mines and its fisheries as well as 
extensive forests and agricultural lands and is favoured with easy avcess by sea to 
the high-grade iron-ore supply of Newfoundland. On these resources are based the 
leading manufactures of fish-curing and packing, primary iron and steel, sawmills, 
shipbuilding and repairs, pulp and paper, and butter and cheese. In addition, 
important petroleum refineries and coke and gas plants add to the diversification 
of manufacturing in the Province. The forests of New Brunswick give a leading 
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place to its pulp and paper and sawmilling industries, while fish and agricultural 
products add to the varied output. Sugar refining and the production of railway 
rolling-stock also form important branches of manufacturing production. 


3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Maritime Provinces, 1947 


Estab- Bn Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- j én an of Value of Value of 
ments | POYees Wages Materials {| Products Products 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1| Fish curing and packing.......... 68 638 465,798} 1,910,070 782,427| 2,733,805 
PP ULbeLeaANd .C MCCS... cele cclehe crass, sheve 24 156 189,781} 2,130,480 386,356] 2,551,600 
PISA WIT Steer net acess, sieie's 97 231 103, 954 325, 855 324, 055 661, 504 
4|Printing and publishing.......... 4 137 202,314 84, 842 304,399 398,270 
5|Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 3 52 49,670 267, 483 93, 164 370,309 
6|Bread and other bakery products. 14 84 86, 802 190,774 136, 088 338, 285 
%7|Feeds, stock and poultry......... 3 13 16, 236 200, 654 21,127 224,973 
8|Flour and feed mills.............. 7 11 8,123 167,327 34, 660 203, 706 
9|Other leading industries!......... 9 326 494,326] 3,046,466] 1,302,042} 4,396,411 
Totals, Leading Industries. 229/ 1,648] 1,617,004]  8,323,901| 3,384,318] 11,878,863 
Totals, Ail Industries....... 260| 1,906] 1,938,467} 8,610,332) 3,849,353) 12,653,451 
NOVA SCOTIA 
1|Fish curing and packing.......... 191) 3,441] 3,990,895) 18,319,869] 8,034,873] 26,739,279 
2|Primary iron and steel........... 5| 4,340 7,118,964] 11,948,534 7,268,098} 21,175,210 
SiSawanillscertiee e seen ae eet ee 652| 3,996] 3,930,939] 11,210,639] 8,274,114) 19,654,834 
4|Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 93} 3,024| 6,334,361) 3,412,032) 10,318,518) 13,972,848 
DUP Up ane papercc sean. se atom fee: 5 973} 2,509,099} 4,045,284] 6,749,029) 11,997,897 
6|Butter and cheese...............- 26 572 884,990) 5,183,092} 2,262,768) 7,578,575 
7/Fruit and vegetable preparations. 24 927 1,116,258] 3,685,747 1,989,117) 5,874,576 
8|Planing mills, sash and door fac- 
POLLGS Reet eros os oe release nes 66] ~ 961 1,223,412) 3,202,987) 1,878,424) 5,163,666 
9| Railway rolling-stock............ 3 745| 1,462,730} 2,900,231) 1,888,431} 4,972,385 
10|Confectionery, cocoa, etc......... 7 771 837, 592 2,437,245 2,447,151 4,945,382 
11|Bread-and other bakery products. 94 755| 1,092,313} 2,429,519} 1,995,836] 4,599,369 
12|Hosiery and knitted goods....... 4) 1,048 1,141,548] 2,215,751] 2,304,658} 4,598,315 
13| Printing and publishing.......... 33 887 1,501,116 826, 713 2,963,681} 3,849,182 
14|Iron and steel products, 7.¢@.s...... 3 532 1,051, 861 Vist ,200 1,636, 461 3,586, 652 
15|Foods, miscellaneous............. 8 163 232,393 1,696, 867 574,122] 2,284,238 
16|Other leading industries!......... 5 1,804] 3,856,042} 21,206,365) 10,044,941) 33,091,849 
Totals, Leading Industries. 1,149} 24,934) 38,284,513) 96,458,152) 70,630,222 174,084,257 


Totals, All Industries....... 1,480| 30,285 


TiPulp and paperate. na: > ee omciecr os 5) 3,493 
SSORWATULLLS Makes. eeteet tharos tiaia ieee 441) 3,600 
$|Fish curing and packing.......... 153 2,324 
4|Foods, miscellaneous............. 7 353 
5|Butter and cheese..............+- 31 429 
6|Fertilizers........ ital eeiaios Miscnic ss 3 176 
7|Planing mills, sash and door fac- 

LOTICS Se eR Dea oleae 57| 1,022 
8|Slaughtering and meat packing... 4 25 
9| Bread and other bakery products. 82 789 

10| Heating and cooking apparatus... 3 768 
11|Feeds, stock and poultry......... 7 134 
12| Printing and publishing.......... 19 501 
13| Biscuits and crackers............. 325 
14|Other leading industries!......... 11 5,524 

Totals, Leading Industries. 826) 19,688 

Totals, All Industries....... 1,061| 24,181 


1 Individual statistics cannot be given because there are fewer than 


46,113,036) 111,354,221 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


8,509,051 
4,224,435 
2,568, 064 
476,066 
585, 608 
360, 637 


1,406,941 
480, 676 
1,124, 565 
1,353, 752 
234,977 
818,360 
412, 847 
10,803, 731 


23, 126,060 
12,047,018 
9,002,911 
9,561,359 
4,798,081 
3,417, 745 


2,801,017 
3, 423 , 263 
2,415, 832 
1,477,598 
3,445,302 
417,880 
1,030, 672 
26, 939, 084 


33,359,710] 103,903,817 


39,583,393] 116,491,443 


84,935,517| 204,219,433 


23, 123, 275 
8,406,327 
5, 205, 012 
1,870,097 
1,470, 665 
1,278,375 


1,866, 660 
1,149,915 
1,926,418 
2,826, 060 
415,779 
1,746,445 
947,119 
20, 274,989 


ee eee 


51,459, 098 
20, 608, 236 
14,548,627 
11,446, 906 
6,382, 289 
4,743 , 604 


4,732,741 


2,008, 862 
48,550, 590 


eee) bt ee ee a ae ae Se 


72,507,136) 184,079,099 


83,487, 984| 208,366,438 


three establishments in each 


industry. Such industries are: in Prince Edward Island—starch and glucose, castings and forgings, sheet 


metal products, fertilizers, cotton and jute bags and slaughtering and meat pack 
yarn and cloth, wire, coke and gas, and petroleum products; in New Brunswic 
rolling-stock, cotton yarn and cloth, synthetic textiles and silk, veneer and plywoods, 


building, and brooms, brushes and mops. 
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ing; in Nova Scotia—cotton 
k—sugar refineries, railway 
breweries, ship- 
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Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec 


Quebec contributes about 30 p.c. of the total value of manufactured products 
of Canada. Quebec’s forests, water power, minerals, and agricultural lands, and 
also its geographic position astride the St. Lawrence estuary permitting sea-going 
vessels to reach its main centres of population, are among the assets that have 
tended to develop manufacturing industries. In addition, Quebec has a stable 
and industrious population, which is an important factor in industries such as 
textiles, clothing, leather boots and shoes, etc., where a large labour force is required. 
The production of pulp and paper occupies the premier position, accounting for 
about 11 p.c. of the gross value of Quebec manufactures and about 49 p.c. of the 
Canadian total for this industry. Other industries in which Quebec predominates 
are: tobacco, cigars and cigarettes with 91 p.c. of the Canadian total; cotton yarn 
and cloth 70 p.c.; synthetic textiles and. silk 67 p.c.; women’s factory clothing 
67 p.c.; leather boots and shoes 62 p.c.; men’s factory clothing 59 p.c.; fur goods 
49 p.c.; railway rolling-stock 48 p.c.; and hosiery and knitted goods 42 p.c. Quebec 
is an outstanding manufacturing province by reason of her large individual 
industries and not so much on account of a great diversification of manufacturing 
activity. 


4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1947 


Nore.—Sugar refining is also one of the leading industries but statistics cannot be published because 
there are fewer than three establishments. 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- i be hs and of Value of Value of 
ments | POvees Wages Materials | Products Products 
} No. No $ $ $ $ 
1 Palprand:paperss. nee 50} 23,675} 60,623,167} 145,897,450! 171,518,364] 346,119, 699 
2|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
Purelining. ear ae 7| 6,203) 13,756,423] 87,608,089} 42,319,706] 145,131,521 
3|Clothing, women’s factory........ 742) 20,300) 31,740,627] 62,218,864] 60,697,014] 123,177,572 
4|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 17} 16,388) 24,050,091) 73,288,526] 35,809,571] 111,477,647 
5|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 360} 16,180} 24,430,615] 57,860,461] 50,096,012] 108,220, 280 
6|Electrical apparatus and supplies. 64) 16,285} 31,556,880] 40,308,265} 51,657,107] 92,803,880 
7|Slaughtering and meat packing... 36] 38,364) | 6,607,374] 73,237,752) 11,523,512) 85,423,378 
8|'Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.... 50} 8,332] 12,564,679] 44,680,956] 39,236,061] 84,190,188 
9|Butter and cheese................ 894 4,714 6,427,061} 69,108,107) 12,412,740] 82,931,146 . 
10|Petroleum products.............. 6] 1,717] 38,974,857] 58,365,300} 16,706,155) 78,487,072 
11) Railway rolling-stock............ 10} 18,339} 28,979,017] 33,652,629] 40,527,963] 76,053,620 
12 Sawanills! Ree ae t 9 eee ee 2,051) 11,613} 13,570,091} 46,089,961] 27,326,597] 73,898,677 
13] Boots and shoes, leather......... 191) 13,998] 18,588,133] 36,461,093} 28,201,814] 64,956,419 
14|Synthetic textiles and silk........ 30} 10,388) 16,644,510} 23,122,953) 32,371,580] 56,965,970 
15] Hosiery and knitted goods....... 109} 10,835) 14,701,209) 23,908,881] 28,700,149] 53,154,805 
1G) Machinery... 2000). eee 56; 9,608} 19,385,205} 20,330,148] 31,913,657] 53,073,397 
17|Shipbuilding and repairs......... 10} 9,321) 20,904,188] 24,262,186] 24,386,091] 49,338,677 
18/Bread and other bakery products. 1,075 8,544) 12,314,395] 21,807,030] 20,812,338] 44,122,883 
sorrar tyre fr Oa ee ee 345} 8,507} 13,625,584] 21,155,999] 22,332,498] 44,002,973 
20| Feeds, stock and poultry......... 74 1,043 1,847,265) 31,409,683 5, 745,959) 37,348,221 
PL LATECTALCE Cee eT ee. eal ah We ney. 5 6,774| 15,320,174} 13,287,604) 21,720,018} 35,500,827 
22|Foods, miscellaneous............. i. 1,548 2,625,269} 23,648,898 9,996,911] 33,901,674 
23|Sheet metal products............ 58| 5,184) 9,411,427) 17,495,351] 15,693,901] 33,612,393 
24|Rubber goods, including rubber 
footwear..... Saree 19} 6,639) 10,815,334] 14,057,340} 18,824,461] 33,408,129 
20 DTOWeriegtra teed ost ee eee 8 8,466 7,829,919 8,099,214] 23,284,235) 32,020,802 
26) Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 
PALAtIONSSe ee ee 90} 3,437) 6,397,533] 12,222,854] 18,832,885] 31,381,842 
27%}Printing and publishing.......... 7p 5,556) 11,026,994 8,540,485] 21,007,930] 29,800,235 
28|Brass and copper products........ 39 3,230 6,258, 089| 19,652,234 8,916,355] 29,137,399 
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4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1947—concluded 


Estab- |° pm- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- lowdes and of Value of Value of 
ments | POY Wages Materials Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
29|Planing mills, sash and door fac- ; 

PORICSH Aten eRe St, cues © cite cok 580! 5,138) 7,077,106] 16,765,258} 11,420,975) 28,570,629 
30|Flour and feed mills.............. 162 1,063] 2,051,330) 24,831,408) 3,392,020) 28,508,663 
SLUM COOUSH Re noes da scte acta s ctuek 987| 3,022] 5,343,408] 18,617,565}. 9,774,037) 28,476,537 
32|Paints, pigments and varnishes... 35 2,418] 4,597,946] 15,016,007) 11,954,020) 27,187,752 
33| Boxes and bags, paper............ 48| 3,877| 5,436,755) 15,443,978] 10,685,880] 26,304,077 
$4|Primary iron and steel........... 13 3, 804 8,105, 153 7,877,675) 14,785,145] 24,743,928 
35| Acids, alkalies, salts, etc......... 9 2,487 5, 748, 663 9,547,384] 12,525,109) 24,525,971 
36| Printing and bookbinding:....... 466} 5,866} 10,218,584] 8,525,360) 15,659,471). 24,436,315 
SACastiINGS, ILOM a, < Chos Skis wei oes 54| 4,325] 8,720,615} 10,083,110) 13,387,356) 24,017,609 
Wi Weolleniclobl. fh bo.tielew se. «sh 38| 3,183] 4,993,496] 12,388,744] 10,404,350] 23,203,875 
39| Miscellaneous paper goods........ 67 2,306 3,597,437) 138,717,372 9,042,585) 22,937,212 
46| Aerated and mineral waters...... 163 2,184 3, 685,937 7,965,853] 14,270,921) 22,628,013 

- Totals, Leading Industries. 8,468| 289,816] 515,552,540) 1,272,557 ,977 |1,029,873,453) 2,375,181 ,907 
Totals, All Industries....... 11,223] 379,449] 662,837, 614|1,601,055,840) 1,324,397,690|3,017,049,422 . 
Percentage of Leading Industries 
Cor Adl Indiistries Ss ..5i3s2 a8 .e 75-4 76-3 CE 79-4 77-7 78-7 
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Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario 


The gross value of the manufactured products of Ontario in 1947 represented 
about 49 p.c. of the total for all Canada. This premier position in manufacturing 
has been fairly uniformly maintained by Ontario, as the following percentages 
show: 1926, 52 p.c.; 1918, 53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c.; 1890, 51 p.c.; and 
1880, 51 p.c. In spite of the rapid industrial development in recent years in other 
provinces, such as Quebec, British Columbia and Manitoba, Ontario has maintained 
a manufacturing production roughly equal to that of the remainder of Canada. 


The geographic position of Ontario on the Great Lakes waterway system, by 
means of which the iron ore of Minnesota and the coal of Pennsylvania are readily 
accessible; the wide range of natural resources of forests, minerals, water power, 
and agriculture; a large population and excellent water and rail transportation 
facilities to other parts of the country have all encouraged industrial development. 
Other factors have been proximity to one of the most densely populated sections of 
the United States and the establishment within the Province of branch factories of 
such United States industries as automobile manufacturing. 


Ontario also has the greatest diversification of manufacturing production of 
any province. Certain industries, such as the manufacture of automobiles, agri- 
cultural implements, starch, bicycles and carpets, are carried on practically in this 
province alone. Other important industries in which Ontario leads, with the per- 
centage which the production of each bears to that of the 1947 Canada total are: 
miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products 97, abrasives 90, soaps and washing 
compounds 89, leather tanneries 86, rubber goods 83, cordage, rope and twine 80, 
woollen yarn 80, clay products from imported clay 78, primary iron and steel 76, 
electrical apparatus and supplies 73, aluminum products 71, salt 70, toilet prepara- 
tions 61, coke and gas products 61, acids, alkalies and salts 56, flour and feed mills 54, 
hosiery and knitted goods 52, glass and glass products 49, and furniture 48. 


63207—40% 


Net 
Value of 


Products 


$ 


109, 754, 638 
146, 043, 180 
115, 462, 734 


57, 590, 354 
27,794, 159 
20, 429, 532 
67, 258, 929 


91,768, 72¢ 
81,711, 068 
61,359, 658 
27,700, 10 
28, 811, 725 
41,326, 786 
36, 020, 539 
35, 967,978 
36, 883 , 443 
42,582,754 
33,964,074 
23,118, 486 
32,503, 957 
42, 849, 053 
19, 285, 401 
25,506,718 
35,345,377 
32, 082, 908 
22,014, 048 
5,364,446 
22, 872,976 
15,375, 187 
21,552,544 

7,755,115 
24, 250, 182 
20, 489, 3238 
20,430, 870 
14,715, 263 
18, 990, 950 
32,331, 878 
16, 162, 265 
16,972,084 
20,714, 272 


Products 


Gross 
Value of 


$ 


334, 887,403 
267, 878, 980 
227,692,596 


191,998, 509 
186, 480, 658 
175, 424,479 
164, 756, 235 


162,786, 412 
130, 059, 653 
126, 560, 499 
115, 265,313 
111, 856,345 
95, 430, 922 
85,032, 848 
76,462,397 
73, 935, 647 
67, 223,559 
66, 109, 634 
62,416, 117 
61,042,762 
60, 796, 603 
59, 850, 997 
55,045,777 
54, 675, 796 
52, 666, 972 
51,596, 622 
51,359, 981 
51,170,386 
50, 610,377 
49,091, 200 
48,684, 007 
47,939,332 
47, 226, 137 
44,594,917 
44,309, 703 
44,116,006 
42,820,074 
39,061, 618 
38, 613, 188 
38,571, 423 
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5.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1947 
Estab- | py- Salaries Cost 
Industry lish- 13% and of 
ments | Proyvees Wages Materials 
No. No. $ $ 
{Automobilesat acceso ec cies 6} 23,281) 57,390,707) 222,842,444 
2| Electrical apparatus and supplies. . 198} 35,518} 70,743,494! 119,228,146 
3/Palpiand i papersaaetiacemeee ee see 45} 16,927) 44,235,111) 96,525,344 
4|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
POLMING Peewee A 7 7,192| 16,777,205} 123,405,420 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing... 64] 7,661) 16,709,239} 157,492,328 
6|Elour andifeedimulls?.. 4.0.2. 629 4,515 7,762,456] 153,844, 652 
4| Primary iron and.steel........... 26| 17,658} 42,691,676) 838,204,961 
8|Rubber goods, including rubber : 
LOOT WCATRE A Sete coin eee 33] 16,795} 35,725,496) 68,851,556 
PiMachineryae nek aoe ee ieee 202} 17,417} 36,376,751} 47,197,009 
10; Automobile supplies.............. 82} 16,424) 34,660,883) 63,201,359 
LButterand:cheeseis:..:astes sess 763 8,743] 14,329,556] 85,527,472 
12|Petroleum products.............. 15 3,454 8,053,482] 77,400,848 
13] Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 232} 10,3896} 138,937,562) 52,873,425 
14| Agricultural implements.......... 37| 15,083) 29,718,675) 47,621,550 
15|Sheet metal products............ 131} 10,499} 20,019,221} 39,460,812 
16| Bread and other bakery products. 1,040} 14,590} 22,507,717) 34,729,993 
AiiCastngsn iron. Meet neeetn eeetee 102} 11,499} 24,999,140} 22,791, 259 
18| Hosiery and knitted goods....... 136} 13,840} 18,823,901] 31,390,340 
19| Brass and copper products........ 94 6,302} 13,298,763] 38,413,526 
20) urniturew.e aren ose ones cents 394] 12,426] 21,348,686] 27,820,154 
21| Printing and publishing.......... 296| 10,227) 22,229,346] 17,482,885 
22| Leather tanneries. 2..)4.a06 se on 30} 4,616 9,077,316] 39,650,014 
23|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 142} 9,922) 16,606,794] 29,372,287 
24| Hardware, tools and cutlery...... 203) 10,295] 20,354,506] 18,300, 707 
25| Printing and bookbinding..... Rats 637} 10,723) 18,574,057| 20,166,297 
26| Boxes and bags, paper............ 90 6,920} 11,558,255] 29,180,037 
2%| Tobacco processing and packing... 10 1,081 1,756,085} 45,874,044 
Asia wills ay eae eee es Gee 1,102} 8,381} 11,110,359} 27,896,904 
29| Foods, miscellaneous............. 130 3,603 5,929,628] 34,950,333 
$9] Miscellaneous paper products..... 105 5,216 9,058,106) 27,901,088 
31| Feeds, stock and poultry......... 104 1,907 3,469,617} 40,490,397 
32|Clothing, women’s factory........ 352 8,279} 14,963,169} 23,560,790 
33|Soaps, washing compounds, ete... 73 2,542) 5,563,493] 26,084,689 
34|Confectionery, cocoa, etc......... 76| -- 5,388 7,648,328] 23,732,760 
35|Coke and gas products........... 18} 3,036 6,349,822] 26,270,806 
36| Miscellaneous chemical products. . 108} 3,693 7, 884, 172)\ 22;-774, 332 
Sal BLOWErleSaac ssn: neta ete oe 22) 35120) 7,349,587 9,885, 806 
$8|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 25} 6,402} 9,480,349] 22,256,459 
39) Woollen’clothte. =] es).2 eee 43 6, 150 9,711,420} 21,015,708 
40) Railway rolling-stock............ 15} 5,447) 12,287,489] 17,153,140 
Totals, Leading Industries. 7,817) 387,118) 761,066,619 


Totals, All Industries....... 


Percentage of Leading Industries 
COPA eIncustrics ees site 


Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces 


11,868) 537,581)1,037,976,714 


72-1 


73°3 


79°9 


2,117,772,026|1,553,113,677 |5,756,102,684 


120 


2,651,697 .573/2,136,014,184|4,903,472,526 


76-6 


The leading industries of the Prairie Provinces are those based on agricultural 


resources—grain-growing, cattle-raising and dairying areas. Next in importance, 
generally, are industries providing for the more necessary needs of the resident 
population, such as the baking of bread, printing and publishing, etc. The extensive 
railway services require large shops for the maintenance of rolling-stock, especially 
in the Winnipeg area. The widespread use of motor-vehicles and power machinery 


on farms has given rise to petroleum refineries in each province. 


The greatly 


increased production of crude petroleum in Alberta seems likely to lead to further 
Manitoba, as the early commercial centre of 


development of the refining industry. 
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the prairies, has had a greater industrial development than either of the other 
provinces. Its natural resources of accessible water power, forests and, more 
recently, minerals, have given rise to quite a diversification of industrial production. 


Considering the Prairie Provinces as an economic unit, slaughtering and meat 
packing had the largest gross value of production in 1947, amounting to $17 8,235,386, 
followed by flour and feed mills with $119,264,565, butter and cheese $75,351,366, 
and petroleum products $57,649,999. These four industries accounted for 49 p.c. 
of the total production of the Prairie Provinces. Other leading industries, in the 
order of importance, were: railway rolling-stock, breweries, bread and other 
bakery products, sawmills, printing and publishing, stock and poultry feeds, 
planing mills, men’s factory clothing, miscellaneous foods, cotton and jute bags, ete. 


6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1947 


ee SSS000SNSNS—N—0—V—w—a—a—a>aeawa—=m=—*” 


- Estab-| pn- Salaries Cost of Net Gross 
Industry lish- laste and Materials Value of Value of 
ments |P0Y°S| Wages Used Products | Products 
MANITOBA 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 13| 3,788] 7,577,736} 59,811,353] 14, 667.609} 74,917,010 
2|Flour and feed mills.............. 37 773 1,261,149] 27,724,952] 3,967,188) 31,929,376 
3] Railway rolling-stock............ 4| 5,606] 11,831,364] 12,587,654) 12,107,879 25, 253,362 
4| Butter and cheese.............--- 90} 1,612} 2,690,311] 18,210,657) 5,598,606 24,144,261 
5|Clothing, men’s factory .........- 36| 2: 101 2,551,580| 6,522,899} 4,864,989 11,428, 507 
6| Bags, cotton and jute............. 5 300 474, 635 8, 795, 942 1,726,202} 10,540,640 
%|Clcthing, women’s factory....... 43\- 1,612 2,595,021 5,404,579} 4,597,144} 10,032,546 
8| Bread and other bakery products. 139 1,581 2,386, 683 3,870, 552 4,182,316] . 8,315,876 
9| Foods, miscellaneous............- 19 431 629, 856 6,395, 196 1, 844, 211 8,279,618 
10| Printing and publishing.......... 81 1,516] 2,609,587} 2,045,162) 5,887,745 7,969,137 
PUB initure see eee clr terete ee 2iere 1, vot 1,908,654| 3,867,548) 3,678,415 7,608,405 
12|Malt and malt products.......... 3 232 530,914; 5,422,813 1,460,091 7,168, 158 
AS Brewellestt iss acca te oe coy eke 6 630} 1,327,837 1,327,085} 5,456,613 6, 933, 405 
14| Feeds, stock and poultry......... 21 281 552,966] 5,691,553 1,056,587] 6,806,268 
15| Petroleum products............+: 3 208 342,076] 4,812,844 1,029,940} 5,979,102 
16| Printing and bookbinding........ 77| 1,441) 2,359,544 1,999,492} 3,707,015) 5,761,940 
iwi bey (O00 Wu P es Se ee 57 697| 1,212,264} 3,373,039} 2,083,033} 5,469,125 
18|Other leading industries!.......... 5 g98| 2,193,885] 11,567,464) 11.659,401| 24, 153,046 
Totals, Loading Industries. Y11| 24,828) 45,036,062) 189,430,784 89,524,984) 282,689,782 
Totals, All Industries....... 1,413) 39,378| 68,972,653| 236,936,343 139,373,521| 383,130,281 
SASKATCHEWAN 
WAS Arye bb eee Nigel ce Se le ce ol ae ee 
1|Flour and feed mills.............. 34 861 1,763,496} 34,365,621] 5,817,922) 40, 635,390 
2|Slaughtering and meat packing... 8 1,835} 3,659,916) 27,248,776 6,991,255} 34,487,263 
3|Butter and cheese.............--- 69 1,485] 2,241,745} 20,363,312} 5,442,378 26,121,547 
4| Petroleum products............-- 7 598 1,330,639] 23,768,985 480,907] 25,191,964 
ISLC OTICS Mento ome eo cives «ara ere bitte 5 392 786, 424 1,295,652| 5,732,477) 7,145,272 
6| Bread and other bakery products. 93 1,001 1,444,494] 2,867,822] 2,549,335) 5,575, 165 
7| Printing and publishing........... 110} 1,017 1,765,838 970,076} 3,155,277} 4,198,183 
Si Saavimaillse- aed aee ra ee oe eblae 427 1,341 987,690| 1,707,527} 2,385,477| 4,185,743 
9| Feeds, stock and poultry......... 13 134 237,055 3,173,270 454,412 3,659, 741 
10| Foods, miscellaneous............. 8 153 181, 888 1,583, 699 591,383 2,193,456 
11|Planing mills, sash and door fac- 
PESTUOSE Soles, estate Cee eR ees lone 21 346 542, 248 905,916] 1,004,640} 1,946,279 
1.| Aerated and mineral waters...... 19 165 266, 101 585,697 863, 733 1,504, 583 
13|Other leading industries!.......... 6 517 1,238,863] 28,186,570 406,865} 29,320,542 
Totals, Leading Industries. 820| 9,845} 16,446,397) 147,022,923 35,876,061} 186,165,128 
Totals, All Industries....... 1,001| 11,723] 19,661,970 151,449,021 41,480,520| 196,452,199 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 622. 
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6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1947—concluded 


Estab- E Salaries Cost of Net Gross 
Industry lish- i cant and Materials Value of Value of 
ments | POYees Wages Used Products Products 
ALBERTA 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
1/Slaughtering and meat packing... 11 3,448 6,719,830} 58,514,177 9,958,860) 68,831,113 
2\Flour and feed mills.......:...... 69 1,012 1,942,043] 39,096,107 7,282,975! 46,699,799 
3} Petroleum products.............. 7 658 1,451,093] 22,314,363 3,507,688] 26,478,933 
4|Butterand cheese............-..- 106 1,577 2,421,091] 19,898.569) 4,892,029) 25,085,558 
ap ew Sem aoe aed oe ee, eee 453 2,591} « 2,893,095} 4,946,914] 5,529,979] 10,743,328 
6) Planingamills +. cp rkescottoy Lene 56 1,224 1,982, 157 6,554,632} 4,064,173] 10,722,774 
i Brewerlesrcr ek ee eee 5 565 T1f6, 539" 22.130, 030 7,497, 834 9, 731, 288 
8|Bread and other bakery products. 130 1,445 2,243,730 4,408,194 4.340, 905 8,921,371 
9| Railway rolling-stock............ 3 1,655 3,569,911 3, 1105311 3,526, 824 6, 836, 935 
10| Feeds, stock and poultry......... 28 262 450, 212 4,959,143 1,195, 409 6, 212, 742 
11|Printing and publishing.......... 79 971 1, 822, 873 1,016,252] 4,131,664] 5,200,348 
12|Clothing, men’s factory.......... G 561 722, 549 1, 873,114 1,745, 701 3, 628, 867 
13/Fruit and vegetable preparations. 8 301 364,010 1,314, 799 1,422, 821 2,762,595 
14|Printing and bookbinding........ 63 601 1,099, 797 703, 702 1,684, 851 2,411, 601 
15| Foods, miscellaneous............. 14 125 167,585 1,939, 440 449,449 2,400, 263 
AG) hurniGures.s2. eee eee 45 424] - 666, 191 1,038, 608 1,240,510] 2,299,660 
jiCastines waronee tea eee peeineee 9 510 927,485 663, 472 1,412,788]. 32,110,327 
18|Aerated and mineral waters...... 18 214 360, 448 686,340 1,178, 124 1,902, 156 
19|Clay products from domestic clay 12 543 855, 688 26, 767 1,657,351 Maa, 250 
20| Biscuits and crackers............. 4 154 225,728 652,346 820, 646 1, 480, 658 
#1|Machine shops................... 30 346 708,411 467,976 980, 567 1,476, 289 
22| Boxes;*wooden\. .26..4... 05.2... 5 256 425,028 703, 621 728,141 1,446, 119 
23|Sheet metal products............ 8 149 281,068 560, 411 674, 833 1, 248, 627 
24/ Other leading industries!.......... 15) 2,205} 4,150,403} 19,373,588] 12,529,896] 33,173,519 


Totals, Leading Industries -| 1,185} 21,797] 37,626,965] 196,958,477| 82,454,018 283,571,120 


Totals, All Industries....... 1,382) 23,941} 41,246,171] 202,324,136) 89,289,825) 296,054,129 


1 Other leading industries, individual statistics for which cannot be given because there are fewer 
than three establishments in each industry are: Manitoba; non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, pulp 
and paper, and bridge and structural steel; Saskatchewan; non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, cotton 
and jute bags, wood preservation, and vegetable oil mills; Alberta; cement, wood preservation, malt and 
malt products, sugar refineries, processed cheese, fertilizers, bridge and structural steel, vegetable oil 
mills, condensed milk, paper boxes and bags, and glass products. 


Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia 


British Columbia with a gross value of production of $858,284,592 in 1947 was 
again the third most important manufacturing province in Canada. About 25 D.G. 
of that amount was contributed by the sawmilling industry, followed by pulp and 
paper, fish processing and meat packing. Shipbuilding, which occupied first place 
during the war years, was in fifth place in 1947. At the height of its productive 
effort in 1943 it employed 31,238 persons who were paid $64,939,484 in salaries 
and wages, while the value of production reached the unprecedented figure of 
$155,536,396. In spite of its decline, the shipbuilding industry in 1947 was still 
the second largest employer of labour and also paid out the third highest amount 
in salaries and wages. Other important industries include: fruit and vegetable 
preparations, fertilizers, veneer and plywood, petroleum products, butter and 
cheese, etc. The varied resources of the Pacific Coast have resulted in a wide 
diversification of its manufactures. 
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¥.Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of British Columbia, 1947 


Industry ee - sey ote tite Value of Value of 

ments | POYees Wages Used Products Products 
DS wa Saw Sac ate See 1.064| 22,946] 45,955,873] 103,030,866] 113, 740.151) 218,235,191 
2\Pulp and paper.......-....2-++++- 8| 4,426] 12,414,932] 23,048,723) 34, 376,962} 61,346,715 
3|Fish curing and packing.......... 70| 4,524) 7,911,461] 30,692,728] 25,337,768} 56,618,563 
4|Slaughtering and meat packing... 11 1,260} 2,666,980} 25,684,523 4,493,002] 30,378,352 
5|Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 23| 5,314} 11,587,015] 3,451,519) 24,687,339] 28,489, 231 
6|Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 78| 2,533| 3,552,976] 16,919,045) 9,261,582 26,424,577 
P| Pertilizers, 5.0 ce wos ccle nw ee eee 5| 1,364] 3,382,839] 7,560,672} 14,815,468) 23,441,939 
8| Veneer and plywood............- 10} 2,493) 5,088,307 8,515,178] 13,797,745) 22,499, 208 
9|Petroleum products..........+--- 5 505} 1,234,825}. 15,582,777] 4,163,158) 20,562,850 
10| Butter and cheese...........--+-- 34 1,469| 2,635,602) 13,447,869 5, 859,369| 19,667,469 
11| Foods, miscellaneous.........---- 40 629 910,652| 14,636,262} 1,630,878] 16,323,408 
12|Bread and other bakery products. 272| 2,706) 4,685,508) 7,243,562) 7,634,692 15,377,903 

13|Planing mills, sash and door fac- 

ORIGE. 5 Fer REO CES (cn iles cee 107} 1,800} 3,485,505] 7,756,043) 5,565,722) 13,485, 753 
14|Feeds, stock and poultry......... 32 620| 1,031,047] 10,218,605} 2,422,017 -12, 765, 813 
15|Machinery.........05.-0e003 e000 38| 2,009] 4,436,472] 4,376,659) 7,728,110 12,251,844 
16|Sheet metal products...........- 26 925| 2,087,085} 7,361,425} 4,426,371) 11,890,804 
PF Breweries, 2235056 -5 2 cae eves see il 768| 1,712,023} 2,033,308] 9,506,396} 11,710,870 
18|Printing and publishing.......... 741 2,286} 5,001,175] 2,774,390} 8,265,586) 11, 133,302 
19| Furniture. iors eee eee eee 156| 2,037} 3,391,027| 5,038,591) 5,211,623 10,347, 618 
20|Other leading industries!......... 5,319 12,291,171] 84,765,479} 25,150, 560 112,297,436 

Totals, Leading Industries.| 2,071) 65,933 135,462,475| 394,238,224] 328,074,449] 735,248,846 
Totals, All Industries....... 3,040| 83,161| 167,282,667| 453,670,677 388,702,178 858, 284,592 
1 Includes distilleries, non-ferrous metal smelting, vegetable-oil mills, sugar refineries, and bridge 


and structural steel. 
Subsection 6.—Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the east, 
is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide employ- 
ment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied population. In the west the 
cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures are rapidly increas- 
ing there also. 


Table 8, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion of the gross 
manufacturing production contributed by cities and towns having a gross production 
of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec such cities and towns in 1947 accounted for 93-8 p.c. and 92-6 p.c., respec- 
tively, of the totals for those provinces, while in the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia, where sawmilling, fish packing, and dairying are leading industries, the 
proportions fell to 63-3 p.c. and 59-6 p.c., respectively. In the Prairie Provinces 
manufacturing is confined largely to a few urban centres. 
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8.—Urban Centres, each with a Gross Manufacturin 
Number of Establishments and Production in such centres as 


the Total, by Provinces, 1947. 


g Production of over $1,000,000, 
a Percentage of 


Nore.—Statistics published in this table are in some cases higher than the figures published in Table 


11, since, the table below includes statistics of towns wi 
It was not possible to publish 


of over $1,000,000 each. \ 
the operations of individual establishments. 


th less than three establishments and production 
this information in Table 11 without disclosing 


Se ee 


Establish- Production 
Urban Total : 
Centres R eer Production "C vee 
with a ; eee ie in Urban Total i Ss el 
Prov Dorrit Gross C ‘ Centres Production ‘ hei = sh f 
FOVINCO OL beMivory, Production P ot ice Producing in each oT rape 
of over fd ecael over Province Pin du a a 
$1,000,000 | 000 009 | $1,000,000 tales h 
each at each ee 
each Province 
No. No. $ $ p.c 
Prince Edward Island............... 2 57 7,012, 864 12, 653, 451 55-4 
Nova SCOtlara renee ee en rae er 23 443 134,765,598) 204,219,433 66-0 
New Branswithkscts ott. 5 ee 16 352 147,205,719] 208,366,438 70-7 
Quebec. areas. ee 121 6, 622 2,795,431, 858! 3,017,049, 422 92-6 
ONESTIO. Se aoe mana ie tere. 157 8, 630 4,598,961, 524] 4,903,472, 526 93-8 
Manitoba. ti ea 2. ee 10 927 336,293,553] 383,130,281 88-0 
Saskatchewan .csy es. bee Re. 9 335 149, 915, 962 196, 452, 199 76-3 
Alberta (sh) fe heehee eee ee Tee 12 607 246,717,545) 296,054, 129 83-3 
British’ Columbia). d...ce ee 20 1, 837 511,349,120} 858,284,592 59-6 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. . . — a _ 1,344, 109 
Canadase. wets 3.2 370 19,810 8,927,653, 743/10, 081,026,580 88-6 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the six leading 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1939-47 


Estab- Fans Salaries Cost Gross 
City and Year lish- Capital ives and of Value of 
ments Foye Wages Materials Products! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
IMOUCT CRs. arta cee ee 1939] 2,501] 423,234,648] 105,315] 114,602,118 254,188,246] 483,246,583 
1941 2,669 556, 538,023] 147,917 187,239,445 444, 557, 884 803, 685, 931 
1942 3,007 629, 809,985] 169, 987 240, 888, 491 541, 625, 660 976, 767, 738 
1943 2,992 721, 223,427] 194,643 307, 922, 631 665, 209,935) 1,184,114, 458 
1944 3,109 2 185, 708 308, 396, 358 650, 618,563} 1,215,988, 014 
1945 3,404 2 181, 679 304, 247,761 600,919,272) 1,144,175, 108 
1946 3,785 2 173, 507 291,381,617 602, 667, 823} 1,147,945, 303 
1947} 3,950 2 177,744; 325,114,158} 682,056,090] 1,298,019, 266 
Tetonto 2342. os. ee 1939} 2,885) 447,009,768] 98,702] 122,553,435 240,532,281) 482,532,331 
1941 3,045 554,317,600} 133,099 184, 267, 132 391,328,916 756, 923, 939 
1942 3,211 635,981,329] 151,639 228, 875, 152 451,198,158 886, 256, 494 
1943 3,238 647,907,281] 156, 459 259, 307, 913 481,504, 056 961,923,997 
1944 3,344 “ 154, 538 260, 776, 613 513,429,109] 1,020,345, 353 
1945 8,482 2 146, 335 244,055,112 496, 204, 721 961, 736,716 
1946 3, 632 2 145, 556 247, 298, 288 549, 256,912] 1,036,939, 790 
1947| 3,705 2 151,137] 289,363,797| 648, 648,084| 1,231, 936, 820 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 625. 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the six leading 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1939-47—concluded 


Est- 

City and Year ablish- 

ments 

No. 

Hamitltons ies wseeec ae. 1939 461 
1941 491 
1942 482 
1943 485 
1944 480 
1945 482 
2 1946 501 
1947 i) 
WinGSOlecs scien ear cise « 1939 222 
1941 223 
1942 233 
1943 229 
1944 231 
1945 241 
1946 256 
1947 273 
Vancouver.........- 20 1939 829 
1941 864 
1942 897 
1943 898 
1944 933 
1945 992 
1946 1,071 
1947| 1,127 
Winnipes cesar ae ce ss 1939 648 
1941 677 
1942 692 
1943 688 
1944 686 
1945 716 
1946 756 
1947 779 


Capital 


206, 584,330 

255, 862,917 

273,212,977 

315, 896, 136 
2 


wn ery 


80, 436, 233 
138, 929, 934 
206, 556, 146 
206,850, 571 


ww ny 


92,797,032 
115,960, 608 
136,336,017 
193, 795,910 

2 


~ 


2 
2 


73, 255, 368 
105, 406, 381 
113, 297,399 
100, 511, 565 


wnen bw 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


31,512 
45,421 
50, 744 
54, 671 
53,590 
50,520 
45,951] 
50,567 


17,729 
29, 486 
37,057 
38,516 
35,912 
28, 826 
30, 889 
32, 154 


17,957 
25, 223 
37, 858 
45,971 
43, 473 
37,599 
31,408 
33,119 


17,571 
23, 831 
27, 768 
24, 898 
25,870 
26, 206 
26,730 
27,651 


Salaries Cost 
and of 
Wages Materials 
$ $ 

39,563, 423 70, 829, 034 
72, 845, 604 136, 403, 197 
85, 111.817 166,078, 144 
95.576,332 164.271, 139 
94,982,915 171, 117. 467 
89, 639, 262 166,349. 884 
80.959, 432 150,977, 835 
101,424, 109 205,430, 175 
25, 938, 890 63,907, 106 
57, 653 , 986 175, 847, 231 
76, 276,589 240. 384,518 
85,965, 874 247,504,385 
80, 667,573 232, 102, 240 
63,515, 050 167, 675, 110 
60,315, 436 138, 788, 813 
74, 748, 834 204, 383 , 024 
22,382,192 56,565,511 
34, 132,996 90,720, 812 
60,779, 827 116, 153, 100 
81,059, 815 130, 442, 455 
79,141,407 142,416,371 
66, 144,015 137,118, 244 
55, 960, 984 138,045. 068 
65,363, 332 174, 822, 180 
20,717, 2738 44,873,043 
30, 169, 726 73, 427, 543 
38,191, 886 88, 897, 218 
35, 807, 283 106, 485, 838 
38, 824, 299 119,917,745 
40,115,513 117, 453, 819 
42.354, 650 121, 531.306 
47,728,392 130, 721, 062 


Gross 
Value of 


Products! 


$ 


152,746,340 
283,670,019 
347,752, 196 
362,743,019 
363, 033, 672 
351, 676,308 
308, 033, 098 
411, 817,530 


122,474,320 
289, 027, 790 
383,323,348 
417,745,229 
387, 603, 874 
280, 743, 622 
244,925, 148 
367, 122,739 


101, 267, 243 
162, 982, 858 
223,295,187 . 
288, 196, 900 
289,380,718 
265,034,773 
270, 165, 166 
313, 964,785 


81,024, 272 
127,918,351 
156, 332,353 
174, 523, 234 
198, 169, 626 
197,523,922 
206,381,007 
228, 028,346 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. For cost 


of fuel and electricity in 1947, see Table 11. 


2 Information not collected. 


10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries located in the six 
leading Metropolitan Areas of Canada, 1947 


Metropolitan Area Tae ae ag Puck and ra : Value at 

ments ployees Wages Electricity | Materials | Products 
Matava eee see ts: | Ac Sahiplmdagnte 
Greater Montreal............... 4,290) 205,539] 379,403,500} 26,813,424] 843, 270, 063}1,581,128,318 
Greater Toronto... 0..0....0 5.68 3,967| 173,292} 336,562,193] 17,472,086] 761,365, 598|1,452,117,797 
Greater Hamilton.............. 533 50,839} 101,796,706} 14,505,651] 206, 866,649] 414,520,114 
Greater Windsor.).!.:..... 0.50.3 291 32,731] 75,749,903} 4,660,411] 206, 886,455) 371, 611, 623 
Greater Vancouver.............. 1,319 44,365| 89,198,440] 5,517,558) 224,545,644) 427,814, 793 
870 32,003} 56,224,297; 4,417,572) 189,310,084] 306,993, 899 


Greater Winnipeg............... 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1947 


Norr.—Statistics for urban centres with three or more establishments cannot be published when 
one establishment has 75 p.c. or two establishments 90 p.c. of the total production. 


Province and Municipality 


Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetowileses meses. aoe 
SUMIMELSIA GSA ec ces 

Nova Scotia— 


Bri eetOwn Sain sola a nee 
IRTIidg CWaAleL eae co gene 
Dartmouth) 2.27%. cigs = 


LOCK POEG. set See eee ears aetee 
Hunen burg: tees ee eae Se 
Mahone Bay ves eter mtaca 
Middleton. ssc cts ian 


DV GNeyint, ae eee cena 


ALTULO eer cee ete oe aes 


New Brunswick— 
Carpbelltontiscers Gran - keen 
HrederictOnsneecs sae ee aes 


SUSSCX Re... Seine Sere een Spe 

WihOdscoCk vaeeunc tee eer 
Quebec— 

‘Acton: Vale) ein eet oes see 


‘Bedlordiuaskusk ayes oe eee 


IBTOWNSD Uno serait ee ene 
Buckingham, 6. aeseres.ce 


Cap de la Madeleine.......... 
Ckamibly-Cantons .. tease 
Olncoutiiminer.06 5 eee 
Coaticook i: eee keene 


Iya nal eed oct. coe icy Oe: 


Lae i wall aes) 02 ey, ae eeerarens Bre seer 
Gran yaoet caleeecc eens 
Grande crews Won. seer shee ee 
JE UES ae Ge eee em, te gear 
Valiybatsuevero Kosta 6 ea eo Seto oboe 
Rienvalligeerpea et nm ee nse 


achiteR, Seah cee: as 8 


i ASSomption: 245.944. soe 
envoxvillenia eat eee ae 
EAnpiphaniek weno eee 
GG WAG ee ray eee eet ee a 


Estab- 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


604 
283 


996 
234 
206 
211 
266 
298 
6,121 
250 
236 
596 
188 
284 
821 
361 
181 
229 
5,507 
1,014 
1,676 
372 
1,002 


358 
831 
108 
3,343 
190 
785 
4,190 
496 
282 
185 


863 
610 
1,518 
198 
737 
251 
833 
1a 
988 
342 
1,570 
387 
432 
$80 
329 
198 
191 
8, 227 
891 
5,372 
2,388 
3,122 
588 
374 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


856, 709 
343,335 


1,487,199 
275,086 
291,926 
318, 872 
415,744 
386,719 

10, 983, 890 
318, 959 
322,567 
953 , 302 
278, 265 
375, 654 

1,314, 932 
501, 401 
237, 009 
338, 840 

9,494,030 

1,995,049 

1,977,020 
454, 704 

1,361, 805 


495, 623 
1, 136, 723 
130, 792 
5, 849, 918 
232, 189 
1,330, 886 
6,977, 582 
658, 886 
376, 239 
230,185 


1,223,581 
1,071, 607 
3,208,315 
262,576 
1,058,351 
348,977 
995, 558 
1,855, 536 
2,289, 702 
493,719 
2,727,919 
683 , 855 
623,571 
1,307,424 
351,013 
262,617 
273,349 
12,457,035 
1,396,041 
7,752, 603 
4,103,488 
5, 644,576 
1,128, 438 
548, 593 
2,575,115 
15, 755, 556 
393 , 054 
316, 735 
1, 248, 803 
4,695,441 
524, 633 
749, 502 
473,085 
797,118 
2,244, 203 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


$ 


73,110 
31, 687 


222,417 
LEAOL9 
22,926 
20,076 
44,399 
22,604 

619,077 
55, 729 
38, 282 
77,606 
13,576 
53,013 

177, 473 
33,038 
23 , 503 
25, 667 

2,841, 520 

354, 549 

162, 188 
49,108 

132, 488 


41,386 
72,794 
17, 163 
483 , 409 
19,734 
72,159 

1, 104, 201 
43,944 
25, 655 
37,555 


64, 044 
252, 640 
1,059, 691 
8, 152 

35, 462 
17, 757 
146,357 
80,950 
723 , 076 
8,509 
674,111 
63, 575 
40, 861 
84, 089 
11,671 
16,519 
71,357 
1,308, 602 
127, 226 
415, 162 
1,064, 738 
1,411, 923 
85, 066 
33, 869 
321, 637 
742, 797 
97,329 
63, 704 
609, 794 
698, 524 
32,975 
147,122 
21,273 
34, 248 
121,907 


Cost 
of 


Materials 


3. 
2,811, 443 
1,789,431 


2,113,359 
984, 086 
639, 930 
540, 855 
923,444 

1, 122,018 

17,596,379 
537, 154 
842, 853 

2,871,391 
158, 145 

1,945,387 

1,447, 048 

1,476,904 
681, 283 
606,386 

18,173,661 

3,927,245 

4,336,722 

2,028,970 

3, 950, 848 


790, 984 
2,616, 529 
808, 991 
11,097, 856 
1,061,945 
1, 625, 893 
39,517,078 
1,527,389 
1, 493, 605 
854, 453 


2,219,199 
3,309, 039 
6,037,006 
599, 766 
429, 674 
803 , 923 
2,192,450 
2,814, 681 
4,016, 100 
920, 692 
5,747,411 
716, 676 
1,355, 131 
3,111,975 
795,467 
599, 792 
743 , 896 
14,579, 737 
3,342,341 
18, 452,772 
8,816,561 
15,915, 452 
3, 807,016 
1,497,327 
5, 003, 900 
18,003,971 
1,084, 730 
2,016, 249 
690,300 
20,076, 088 
1,058, 783 
1,759, 683 
736, 684 
2,077,330 
2,740,191 


Gross 
Value of 


Products 


$ 


4,586, 629 
2,426, 235 


4,654, 266 
1,739, 606 
1, 402, 828 
1,126, 683 
2,041, 552 
1,912,308 
38, 665, 912 
1, 148, 434 
1,448, 672 
4, 687,338 
1,048, 739 
2,662, 887 
3,924,983 
2,646,015 
1, 184, 858 
1,287,438 
35, 211, 556 
6,951,031 
8, 269, 803 
3,018, 585 
6,457,025 


1,524, 938 
4,663,319 
1,190, 232 
19, 942, 670 
1,505, 587 
4,534,148 
56, 062,442 
2,935,971 
2,557, 567 
1,393, 458 


3,960, 428 
5,383, 583 
12, 282, 167 
1,054, 744 
3, 220, 983 
1,376,528 
4,371,959 
6, 670, 298 
11,616,310 
1, 838, 943 
13, 194, 761 
1,773,701 
2,751, 704. 
5,506, 183 
1,354,095 
1,141,411 
1, 247,215 
40, 156, 930 
6, 942, 239 
7,858,935 
21, 162,467 
27, 568,369 
6, 204, 441 
2, 866,322 
9,722,905 
38,917,721 
1,725, 754 
2,844,501 
3,765,615 
35, 901, 029 
1,992, 713 
3,212,725 
1,493,697 
3,508, 680 
6, 162, 881 
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—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1947—continued 


Province and Municipality 


Quebec—concluded 
Derettevillows. ck auce « s shRE seh 
Mire Villeean, oe era sot eRe ots ais 
MiGane tie are. coc seh eae: 
Mégantic (Lac) enc. 2 awewes- 
Mont aoaurier. cess xe. e eo! 
Montmagnyis. ei. dos < 12m cies 
Montreal Sscccreonds abktee tee 
Montreal Mastase:.ovsdees es 
Montaltovalis: 2 actin: nas 2h 
Napiervillo@olier: os. 2545. a3 
Whiéolet cate. sous Bs eeeee ss 
UtNSMIONGIAS. aie i.a oe hess se 
Plessisvilleas. oc3- $2 +6 tees. oa 
Pointe aux Trembles.......... 
ONTHEROUZO teks ss 2 ag bas Ss 
Portneul Stations. é:2.4035.45 
Princevillepee sess oo cas ore 


Riviere dusLoup.. ss 4sae. ety 
FRODeR Valier het ae ce As cas THe 
HOGI Sanding Oss aoa eee 
St@esairerg ps seeds obs: We 
pte Croix Rca ehare ae anerree pe PEt 


St. Georges de Beauce........ 
Hts vacinthe try, foe. a dese 
ae sateen te oe hee rene 


St. aad (Terrebonne)...... 
SCseATH CLUS. ast dears AAt de ees 
SU UAMTONE ie acts fF = 2 aka ae 22% 


St. LORIE Rte: 37, Sn Bk ALBAN 
St. Pierre (Montreal Co.)..... 
SURMRCCIIL tare fond ks aac eee 


Soe boy se Mee SO Aeate eek 
Shawinigan Falls............. 
Shawville Si ey eee eer 


Sore a MERE UY es Ts cats cl. 


ASAULSO 57 hae ARIS,  «.« Ps he 


Watheyitel ase kee by. «autor acts 
VOreN ELCs Sar foe oe occ haeeete, Seay 


SL Ors oF Bie et coe 5p eNEE ates 
BVO ITO os x sei) eis atta wad 
Bawa ville. ex. 5.6 eek ies 
PSPALIPHON caine Oo. vss cates a - 
BEADEIOLE ene arash oo5 ie Bes 
Brighton RAR AA OR 3 ER TW 


UPN obOhis ck Neko es oat <b 
Prlodonia tires. Soe 85 6 oats SSE 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


743 , 624 
617, 194 
501, 961 
845, 764 
247, 792 
2,378,457 


325, 114, 158 


8,487, 936 
2,601, 642 
166, 775 
523,479 
2,177,338 
1,313, 269 
652, 089 
552,367 
307, 163 
537,044 


20, 582, 906 


697, 962 
1,023, 964 
708 , 964 
225, 883 
1,486,479 
314,985 
217, 612 
189,511 
507, 968 
7,391, 857 
245, 732 
8, 652, 671 
6,676, 086 
1,117, 223 
5,817,701 
462,231 
240,315 
3,978,631 
445,556 
1,966, 483 
382, 623 


11,297,562 


159,104 


14,038, 457 


2,342,765 
772, 974 
543, 962 


14,359,373 


390, 023 
353, 966 
6,455,117 
113, 400 
2,600, 196 
3,314, 222 
695, 110 
1,183,506 
3,653,901 
2,092,393 


1,871,341 


25,731,946 


274, 564 
3, 127,586 
561,960 


579,070 


Gross 
Value of 


Products 


$ 


3,136,314 
4,104,332 
2,383,069 
1,846, 946 
1,532,216 
10,347, 243 


682, 056, 090)1,298,019,266 


Cost of Cost 
Fuel and of 
Electricity | Materials 
$ $ 
24,415 1, 831, 592 
29,663) 2,391,868 
9,572 1,289,170 
25,496 723 , 056 
13, 723 831, 191} 
123, 239 4,613, 762 
17,075,063 
6,463, 298} 120,011,114 
61,638) 3,821,266 
22,539 768, 896 
19, 241 975,398 
100,416] 9,803,088 
54,298 1,756, 652 
38,161 967,041 
171,536] 2,196,096 
65,416 1, 255,406 
49,470} 3,380,312 
2,720,646] 54,386,526 
23,266} 1,442,200 
33,867| 2,364,225 
83, 265 638, 678 
18, 460 868, 201 
67,072} 1,084,876 
29, 688 942,288 
10, 535 580, 882 
17,631 1,145, 752 
41,846 724, 730 
467,149} 19,908,357 
8,597] 1,132,898 
622,068} 12,982,558 
443,881] 10,783,981 
76.933 1, 782, 796 
509,024] 10,104, 142 
37, 284 1,209,681 
20,627} 1,181,955 
817,673] 4,336,566 
39, 705 1,690, 634 
82,010} 3,110,732 
13,058} - 802,823 
5,291,142] 22,254,389 
1B 3p by? 970,111 
895,867} 24,588,047 
334, 740 1,843,171 
30, 443 1,415,076 
59,368 472,987 
5,555,725) 38,638,033 
12,000} 1,354,262 
11,980} 1,782,550 
640,938] 11,578,895 
42,456 860, 789 
166,215] 5,018,894 
115,739} 6,410,082 
89,363 1,735, 854 
65,272 1,670,181 
261,327) 5,178,868 
606,574] 5,278,934 
238,457] 8,855,259 
76,484 2,536,368 
1,324,733) 3,112,904 
93,561 1,922,214 
61, 829 5,786, 251 
106, 582 6, 755, 445 
590, 329 5,077,915 
19,339 884,528 
170,322 4,454,923 
74, 987 3,467,096 
1,307,120) 47,333,979 
14, 826 761, 123 
295,078] 18,333,621 
64, 262 2,613, 483 
186,491 2,609, 649 


154, 422,322 


7,442,675 
1,036, 022 
2,200,947 
17,454,511 
3,469,199 
2,286,424 
4,531,827 
2,001,311 
4,330, 236 
98,494, 544 
3,332,310 
4,458,495 
1,709, 588 
1,515,544 
4,126,010 
1, 466, 868 
1,047,309 
1,475, 642 
1,597,013 
32, 817,598 
1,553, 6138 
30,398, 623 
24,448,998 
3,931, 631 
21,023,479 
2,123, 672 
1, 626,427 
13, 703 , 220 
2,766, 759 
8,142,657 
1,408, 837 
56, 769,719 
1,318,012 
52,798,090 
6,524, 465 
2,653, 568 
1,531, 503 
79, 787,048 
1,767,470 
2,766, 676 
22,076, 212 
1,214,039 
11,472,931 
12, 202, 827 
3,335, 963 
4,459,411 
12,532,442 
10,531, 118 


13, 760, 738 
3, 881, 113 
9,944, 433 
4,248,768 
8, 187,844 

10, 987,957 

13, 763 , 640 
1,517, 987 

10,337,995 
6,311,074 

88, 766,595 
1,347,227 

28,277,242 
3, 846, 052 
4,734,720 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1947—continued 


Estab- foe Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Province and Municipality lish- 1 and Fuel and of Value of 
ments peers Wages Electricity | Materials | Products 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued 
Campbelliondaems ere 16 348 543,517 46,665} 1,865,489} 3,318,654 
Carleton Place-s5- 6 aan cae. 10 883 1,419,254 98,654]. 1,870,960 4,564, 193 
Chatham sss tia eo eae: 67 3,258 6,342,438 630,017} 35,270,902) 47,877,367 
Chesley ieee ore eo 12 339 524, 629 29,459 1, 250, 987 2,243, 763 
Clintonevescr ec er 11 IPA O20 16.731 633 , 350 1,043, 648 
CobOUrE terre eee ee 794 1, 253 , 908 144,972 3,102, 450 5, 865, 554 
Collmmewood errr ree ae 17 1,062 1,757, 709 86.871] © 3).571,443 | 5, 9283127 
CornwallPteee ence aren cree 47 6,254] 11,454,016] 2,237,834) 17,280,881) 43,719,340 
Dresden. beri ats Eom 11 182 282, 643 21,383 715, 440 1, 405, 803 
Dry denweaeriancdstiees aa 14 638 PS oe2o0 201,386 2,521,155} 5,642,819 
Dundas tert fyi cere 33 2,011 3,308,407 223,448 3,720,871} 10,561, 297 
JD XvaTeA ANN Kee Ay AN Rhee pile Sedat de 22 972 1,362,063 81,097 4,385,408 6, 798, 760 
UD Yu rid abs w is eat anes Papen Bn ela I Ra oe 13 278 444, 204 39,452 898,591 1,689,060 
FUASO VIC Went eeace ren ae ie: 11 270 476, 887 49.360 SAL 768 4,206, 598 
STINT ike eeeenernncy cgi eee: 20 840} 1,500,678 103,663} 8,255,865] 7,218,853 
WlORal eh ya ee ee ee 9 376 616, 105 27,134 887, 068 1,737,390 
ESSEX ee Rae Cees eee 14 398 515, 612 63, 719 1,594,177 2,704, 769 
IROTESt nin detent eee ee oe 117} 2a0 263, 199 383,770 813,324 1, 289, 953 
HOt RIOLIG Fagoctisen ahd aaron tees 18 D280 e laedonooe 56,221 2,119,951 4,145,912 
HMorntewilliamiewees heey eee: 71 3,945 8,905, 551 1,972,515} 23,499,188] 46,231,785 
GalG te mete Getnk a eee eee 82 6,392} 10,878,841 557,317| 16,504,031} 35,969,271 
pa ANANO GUC as ees a tL eee: 17 - 830 1,457,509 147, 745 2,676,195 5,084,155 
Georgetown tetra. wee ee 20 1 07i oe 21325261 207,911) 4,041,737) 7,935,834 
Goderichetpemette nc Lona 19 606 1,003, 216 232,347 7,563,887] 10,528,574 
Gravenhurst.) eo are 9 503 736,309 19,142 1,181, 149 201003 
(Grimsby tee ber hs. oe Ae ore 20 604 893,481 57, 278 1,786, 522 3,980,418 
Guelpit'shret cera ne. 101 6,131) 11,186,173 676,769} 21,493,514] 42,572,866 
Hagersville wether ee 5 106 223 , 306 56, 793 1,016,329 2,182,772 
THatnttoneeer eeeeee eo ata 512 50,567] 101,424,109} 14,456,482] 205,430,175) 411,817,530 
FLAN Ver: Peis Sorte isos de tan eae 16 T3037) oe 10865091 50,786] 2,907,647) 5,102,707 
Harristonesee teeter 15 211 289,338 34, 866 638, 905 1, 125, 093 
TALLOW: te eee eee 6 89 142, 430 19,410 869, 139 1, 226, 726 
I espeleny peecmecn ott ete Gy 2,083 3,146,910 202,476 6,834,825] 12,284,629 
Humberstone mee eee eee i 805 1,372,871 74, 658 9,432,742) 12,166,996 
Humtsvillete eee tn eee 18 498 802,364 58,334 4,012,197 6,325, 879 
Ingersoll RE ee Ema 23 1,373 2,312, 139 172,291 6,565,711) 11,195,352 
Kincardine Solar RS epee NE in ot 14 541 725,184 47,875 1,482,344 2,528, 280 
Kingston SY Aiea ere 8 SETS 52 5,345} 10,043,256 1,002,974) 17,469,294) 40,881,799 
Kingsville Stes orien EB ee A 12 279 463, 413 32, 755 6, 464, 768 7,483, 549 
CLC ener Tent ee ag oo pete 183 15,327} 29,082,566 1,397,540] 67,003,113) 128,467,162 
Leamington Na ata Sore ees 14 1,379 2,093,011 238.875| 13,658,094] 25,630,971 
Leaside Pies aad Ge ee eal cok pea A 47 7,343) 14,904,326 769,351} 36,747,983} 70,056,556 
Lindsay SG aon Re oon sos 388 1,026 1,361, 291 174, 886 3, 588, 453 6,351,981 
isto welts. ce eee oe ee ee 17 565 859, 599 64, 661 2,095, 249 4,003,965 
ONCOn Sa ae tee in. eee eee PH ps 15,049} 27,119,997 1,461,167} 52,550,906] 114,111,065 
sone Brancheare te: 4. eee 30 1,063} 1,987,136 97,040} 3,641,391} 7,507,399 
RIGUCKNOW. oti. eee ee 11 169 239, 605 26,017 1,347, 843 1,972, 643 
Meaford BPS moths het REINA 8S ODD 17 412 598,977 40, 755 1, 058, 958 1,971,251 
Merritton Se eee ere 17h 1,870 4,114,039 653 , 3825 9,589,715| 17,880,568 
Midland TAC Ree 19 764 1,235,901 66,392 4,621,107 6, 735, 405 - 
Milton BSE gh RL RED tees ai 2 11 520 973, 879 236,399 1, 480, 598 4,252,367 
Milverton ero OP AeS & 10 187 297, 872 19,123 833 , 957 1,340, 167 
IMIMMYCOR.: Soe e eee Ne ee, 22 361 623, 095 73, 244 1,015, 755 2,434, 824 
MoumEsHOrestassaennce ene ee 145) 317 420,064 19, 754 906, 223 1,548, 449 
INS DANCE? cee eo 15 395 624, 284 88, 274 1,040,055 2,332,950 
News Hamburg; 3) /5.. “reese 12 314 397, 068 26,563 1,298,005} 2,312,217 
New Liskeard. 8.05..5,00 bes Uf 653 1,058, 856 39,130 1,656, 845 3,374, 174 
Newmarket: osyscatitee 16 996 1, 857,071 110, 958 6,219,359 9,689, 829 
New MROTONCO ney rie crete cee 31 7,192) 16,869,079 1,379,566} 52,402,721] 97,817,265 
INTacaragl alls eee 70 6,491] 13,748,646 4,363,407] 23,696,006] 61,378,301 
North Ba Vere ee. ee 23 523 938, 248 83 , 487 2,112,365 3,963,247 
Norwich EERE OARS I 102 122,692 20, 689 1,368,217 1,946, 668 
‘Oakville AS har oes We pe raed 36 1,149 1,981,754 126,990 3, 875, 693 7,519, 166 
Ojibway ee ee Aes yea ee 3 300 652,387 87, 662 1,780,005 3,020,388 
Orangeville \ sel ah a MN ets Ege 14 230] - 291, 433 28, 606 1, 206, 054 1,877,565 
Oxrilliget yee eee 43 2,087 3,280,110 269, 327 3,821,788} 11,162,219 
Ottawa fee ee ee eae 211 9,696} 17,642,236 1,327,241] 28,904,342] 64,603,115 
Owen Sounder tet scc 0 ame see 50 ai 1) 5,272, 864 270,471 6,872,436] 14,818,126 
Palmerston eee er ree ener 10 61 81, 856 (s3BU 997, 495 1,188,077 
Paris. 2oe . eee tn cee nae 22 1,397 2,108,349 107, 133. 4,433, 453 8,985,445 
Pembroke El tele a RE tad oh aed 35 1,231 1,682,305 87,323 3,473,468 6,445,981 
Penetanguishene.............. 11 388 592,489 30, 750 661,255 1,673,567 
POrthi. 0. ae eee es: See 20 896 1, 432,381 - 84,972 2,876,321 6, 225, 143 


Peterborough: sosekeccscene ese 98 10,257! 20,626,046!  1,035,202| 57,192,513! 92,057,038 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1947—continued 
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Em- 
ployees 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


Cost of Cost 
Fuel and of 
Electricity | Materials 
$ $ 

21,582 664, 482 
1,235,764] 9,035,418 
2,201,119] 95,983,482 
12,090 663, 276 
156,371 2,749,575 
25,518} 1,106,175 
197,218] 6,997,344 
145,423] 3,539,394 
12,723 559, 249 
1,157,613] 32,002,162 
788,765} 4,028,562 
197,707) 5,899,523 
6,261,031} 63,859,887 
4,875,767| 41,359, 487 
28,535| 2,802,776 
177,425} 12,009,367 
26,481 883,015 
301, 568 11,586,733 
40,368} 2,285,392 
79,374] 2,847,191 
123,591) 4,316,312 
192,360} 2,769,539 
24,324} 2,137,607 
2,581,592) 18,465,068 
115,536 995,036 
148,069} 7,180,282 
63,082} 1,686,823 

14,184, 874 ; 
69,914) 8,033,131 
25,396} 1,034,118 
672,552) 7,420,187 
12,162 746,755 
297,724] 10,391,530 
4,192,392) 32,199,105 
50, 626 67, 645 
16,184 610,412 
294,329) 5,716,923 
39, 406 1,388,016 
20, 258 882,413 
4,553,594] 204,383,024 
39,108} 2,320,195 
357,399} 14,290,667 
134,881] 6,950,219 
46,135 757, 868 
109,084 580,915 
21,621 1,145,989 
588,310} 55,817,167 
424,420} 1,330,347 
5, 582 323, 577 
14, 249 1,118,025 
2,827,768) 130,721,062 
25, 547 999, 840 
29,087| 2,207,064 
521,236} 31,547,929 
149,221) 8,774,646 
1,036,100) 27,405,537 
525,542! 33,816,920 
50,394] 4,078,154 
24,140} 1,307,029 
42,795| 1,513,508 
14, 410 768, 534 
1,989,225} 77,842,011 
17,684 907,995 
808,652] 61,191,274 
32,763 1,324,929 
119, 226 5,657,449 
126,477) 14,285, 234 
39,506] 1,561,202 
16,165 918,935 


$ 


1,230, 931 
21,669,952 
120, 273,552 


14, 796, 066 
6, 613,326 
1,239, 655 

67, 533, 964 
7,600,891 

11,513, 130 

106, 393, 205 

76,211, 858 
3, 896, 926 

18,660,578 
1,757,901 

21,205, 522 


28, 763, 140 
2,327,195 
9,876, 121 
3,408, 006 

13, 968, 342 
2,210,017 

15, 657, 246 
1,096,619 

25, 887, 825 

76,468,092 
1,676,701 
1,154,555 

13, 104,038 


367, 122,739 
3,438, 260 
25,260,757 


9,475,212 
1,225, 907 
1,130,098 
1,577,202 
72,039, 736 
4,322,238 
1,190, 140 
1,310,975 
228,028,346 


1, 432, 550 
2,687,265 
37,619, 646 
12,926,610 
39,610, 959 
45,424,066 
6, 607,389 
1,564, 640 
2,042, 837 


1,099, 279 
111,649, 853 
1,264,986 
88, 995, 858 
2,212,144 
10, 111,907 
18, 733.357 
2,064, 290 
1,209,358 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1947—concluded 


Estab- tn Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Province and Municipality lish- 1 ae and Fuel and of Value of 
ments poy Wages Electricity | Materials | Products 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
British Columbia— 
Albernin~ soe cee aac eee 9 118 229,015 11, 242 396,058} 1,045,591 
Chilliwackse st fers 1 come see 18 189 289,343 17,627] 1,168,641 1,774, 550 
Cranbrodkiwaestoe ree eee 22 309 634,431 47,437 973,798] 2,001,520 
Diunean'. .- see So eee 22 193 323,419 25,327 662, 508 1,330,063 
Kammloopsaecss sakeee sas. Cea 28 382 571, 342 34, 683 883 , 744 1,981,181 
ASGLOWNAY Tae ee eo me Rete 28 645 1,055,013 67,065 2,731,328 5,121,425 
IVEISSTONY.< Sree Nt es eo Lae eee Daeg 420 648,025 53,073 3,550, 204 5,395,451 
IN ana yee sects. ee ee 30 543 1,011, 226 66, 280 2,066,534 4,348, 662 
Nie Sone: Stee eee nea ee Oe 33 518 888,321 59, 323 2,063,582 3,890,707 
New Westminster............ 100 6,112] 12,261,932 796,579] 33,041,690] 67,242,286 
INorshuVancouvier,.a. .s:sareee 41 3) 200 7,568,021 325, 480 7,582,614) 27,317,941 
BENviCtOnh ste se ses Beh eee 11 148 244, 450]. 10,290 508, 555 1,063, 831 
Rort-Albernte:.sseeee 2 eee 17 1,326 3,066, 913 71,638 6,141,041} 15,422,967 
OLGA MOOd Var settee ee eee 5 357 798,084 3,666} 2,076,650} 4,115,575 
iPrincetGeonree sesen se. eee 79 739 1,200, 222 117,994 2,731, 824 5,221,314 
iPringeakwuperonc sc into. cee te 25 635 1,261, 659 72,877 3,718,541 6, 623, 242 
IWANCOUVEr sear awtan coe thee 1,127 33,119) 65,363,332 3,589,022) 174,822,180] 313,964,785 
SVETNON 3 a see ate. eee 32 383 658, 028 65, 805 1,595,115 2,781,558 


VACLORIA [nue ceed es See cee 185 4,782} 9,600,786 551,102] 14,894,911] 33,969,783 


CHAPTER XVIII.—CONSTRUCTION 
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Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The purpose of this Chapter is to co-ordinate available official statistics on the 
construction industry and to give, as far as possible, a complete picture of con- 
struction from year to year. Official statistics, although constantly undergoing 
improvement, have many gaps and it is necessary to try to bridge these by presenting 
data from outside sources. For instance, Section 3 carries official figures of building 
permits issued in leading cities. These figures are useful but have definite limitations 
and are supplemented by data from outside sources. This Section also contains 
data from a private source on construction contracts awarded during specified years. 
These are in the nature of a forecast of the amount of construction work contem- 
plated in a given year. Usually some time elapses after contracts are awarded 
before work actually is begun and, in the case of contracts of large-scale under- 
takings, the work is seldom finished within one year. 


On the other hand, the official statistics of the annual Census of Construction 
given in Section 4 cover work of all kinds actually completed in a given year but 
even the Census of Construction is not all-inclusive. Work done by farmers, 
which in the aggregate must be considerable, is not included nor is much of the 
construction work done by railways and other public institutions. So far as the 
latter groups are concerned an attempt is made in Section 4 to calculate a net . 
figure which, when added to the annual Census of Construction figure, will more | 
nearly approximate total construction (except that done by farmers and other 
individuals for themselves). f 


Section 1.—The Government and the Construction Industry 
Subsection 1.—Public Contracts 


Government contracts are let by the various Government Departments, Crown 
Corporations and other agencies in accordance with the Public Works Act. -This 
Act sets out the regulations pertaining to tender calls, acceptance of bids and approval 
by the Governor in Council or by the Minister or head of the sonar nen or organi- 
zation concerned. 


The Trans-Canada Highway 

The first Federal-Provincial Conference on the Trans-Canada Highway was 
held during December, 1948, under the Chairmanship of the Minister of Mines and 
Resources. At this Conference all the Provinces expressed a desire to co-operate in 
every way and investigations proceeded on both ministerial and technical levels. 
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THE TRANS-CANADA HIGHWAY 633 


The Trans-Canada Highway Act was passed and assented to on Dec. 10, 1949. 
A second Federal-Provincial Conference was held on Dec. 15-16, 1949, at which 
sufficient details were discussed and agreed upon to enable the drafting of a uniform 
agreement to be completed. 

Under the terms of the Trans-Canada Highway Act the Minister of Resources 
and Development* is authorized to enter into Agreements with the provinces for 
the construction of this Highway. Contributions may be paid to a Province for 
new construction up to 50 p.c. of the cost of that construction to the province as 
determined by the Governor in Council. Similar contributions up to 50 p.c. of the 
cost to the province as determined by the Governor in Council may also be paid toa 
province for work done between April, 1928, and the date of the passing of the Act 
if such work is later incorporated as part of the Trans-Canada Highway. Before 
contributions can be made for either new or prior construction an agreement must 
be signed. The total federal contribution is limited to $150,000,000. 


The Trans-Canada Highway is the largest federal-provincial joint project 
initiated to date and is a major step in the development of a national highway 
system in Canada. The Act calls for the Highway to be completed by December, 
1956.. : 


A third Federal-Provincial Conference was called on Apr. 25, 1950, for the 
purpose of signing the Agreement. Ontario, Manitoba, British Columbia, Prince 
Edward Island, Saskatchewan and Alberta signed at the conference table. Nova 
Scotia indicated its willingness to sign at a later date but Quebec declined to sign 
because, in that province’s opinion, the Agreement did not include sufficient guar- 
antee for the protection of the rights of the Province of Quebec. New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland, respectively, signed on May 27 and June 23, 1950. 


Under the terms of the Agreement each province designates the route of the 
Highway within its own borders, provided that adjacent provinces agree on 
locations where it crosses provincial boundaries and that routes selected are the 
shortest practical east-west routes. 


The standards will be such as to produce a hard-surfaced two-lane highway, 
with pavement widths of 22 and 24 feet; ample shoulder widths, bridge clearances 
and sight distances; low gradients and curvature; eliminations cf railway grade 
crossings wherever possible; and a load-bearing capacity of 9 tons for one axle. 


The Special Projects Branch of the Department of Resources and Development 
is charged with the responsibility of the Trans-Canada Highway from the federal 
standpoint. It administers the Trans-Canada Highway Act and the federal 
engineering work relating thereto. It deals with details of routes, after these have 
been designated by the provinces, and advises the Minister if the definition has 
been complied with. The Branch is responsible for dealing with and checking all 
specifications for new work including grading, bridges, and paving; it inspects prior 
construction to determine the extent of federal contribution and, if appraisals are 
necessary, arrives at figures of final cost; it passes on all tender calls issued, and after 
examination, recommends the Minister’s approval of contracts awards by the 
provinces. ' 

The Special Projects Branch in all cases sees that federal interests are protected. 
At least one field office is maintained by the Branch in each of the provinces that 
have signed agreements. 


*The Department of Resources and Development was established after the reorganization of the 
Federal Government Departments on Jan. 18, 1950. 
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The actual construction for the Highway is under the direct control of the 
Provincial Highway or Provincial Public Works Departments. 


The total length of the Highway, including all provinces, is estimated at 4,933 
miles. However, two provinces—Quebec and Nova Scotia—have not at this date 
finally designated their route. The total mileage in the provinces that have signed 
the Agreement is 4,119, or if Ontario chooses an alternate route via Thessalon, it 
would add 136 miles. The mileage estimated for each province is 610 for New- 
foundland, 90 for Prince Edward Island, 375 for New Brunswick, 1,297 for Ontario, 
299 for Manitoba, 461 for Saskatchewan, 295 for Alberta and 692 for British 
Columbia. There is also a total of 83 miles of the Highway in the National Parks. 


The 1950-51 Trans-Canada Highway Program.—The Federal: Govern- 
ment’s program for 1950-51 is to make a beginning on the construction of the High- 
way as a joint project in co-operation with the provinces under the Trans-Canada 
Highway Act. To this end an amount of $20,000,000 was placed in the Estimates 
and passed by Parliament to cover federal contributions during 1950-51. 


The portion of the $20,000,000 Vote that may be contributed to provincial 
construction in 1950-51 depends on the extent to which the provinces have work 
ready and are able to let contracts. Construction work on the Highway has already 
begun and all of the eight provinces that have signed the Agreement are actively 
engaged in arranging their programs for this fiscal year. By June 21, 1950, almost 
all of these provinces had received federal approval on contracts let for work to 
commence at once. By that date the provinces had initiated work amounting 
to $11,200,000. 


In the National Parks through which the Highway runs, an active survey 
program is planned for 1950-51 by the Development Services Branch. The High- 
way through the Parks will be constructed entirely with Federal Government funds. 


Subsection 2.—Government Aid to House Building * 


Federal Government Assistance, 1950.—Federal Government aid to house- 
building, as at the middle of 1950, was provided under six measures:— 


(1) The Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927. ° 


(2) The Veterans’ Rental Housing Program of the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. : 


(3) The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942. 
(4) The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944. . 
(5) The National Housing Act, 1944. 


(6) The Department of National Defence Housing Program for married members 
of the Permanent Armed Forces. 


The National Housing Act, 1944, the Veterans’ Rental Housing Program, 
and the construction end of the housing program of the Department of National 
Defence are administered by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
established in 1945 as the agent of the Federal Government in the housing field. 


The Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927.—Under this legislation federal long-term 
loan assistance for housing as well as for other farm purposes is provided (see pp. 
405-406 of the 1950 Year Book). 


_ ™* This summary was prepared by the Economic Research Department, Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. 


“See FST 
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The Veterans’ Rental Housing Program of C.M.H.C.—This program represents 
the continuation of the functions of Wartime Housing, Limited, established in 1941 
to construct rental housing for war workers in congested centres (see p. 1145 of the 
1950 Year Book). Post-war operations have involved the construction of dwellings 
for veterans and since 1947 have been carried out by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. With the completion of commitments undertaken in 1949 this program 
comes to an end. 


The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, is administered by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs and provides a form of loan and grant assistance to veterans for housing as 
well as other purposes (see Veteran’s Affairs, Chapter XXVIII). 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944, provides for guarantees in respect of 
intermediate and short-term loans made by approved lending agencies to farmers 
for housing and other purposes (see pp. 405-406 of the 1950 Year Book). 


The National Housing Act, 1944, as amended, provides various types of assistance 
to house building (see pp. 650-651 of the 1949 Year Book). Important amendments 
to the National Housing Act were made in 1949. An Act to amend the National 
Housing Act, 1944, 13 Geo. VI, c. 30, received Royal assent on Dec. 10, 1949. 


Sect. 4 of the Act relating to housing for home owners was substantially revised. _ 
Prior to the amendment, the maximum amount of a joint loan was limited to the 
aggregate of 95 p.c. of the first $2,000 of lending value, 85 p.c. of the next $2,000 
of lending value, and 70 p.c. of the amount in excess of $4,000. There was provision 
in Sect. 4 for a higher ratio loan where the end sale-price was controlled. This 
higher ratio loan was based on 95 p.c. of the first $3,000 of lending value, 85 p.c. of 
the next $3,000 of lending value, and 70 p.c. of the lending value in excess of $6,000. 
The amendments have done away with these graded percentages and have sub- 
stituted for them a basic joint loan of 80 p.c. of the lending value of the house. 
The amendments contain a provision under which Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation may make a loan, in addition to the joint loan, amounting to one-sixth 
of the joint loan. This additional loan is made conditional upon the purchase 
price of the house, or its cost, being, in the opinion of the Corporation, fair and 
reasonable. The rate of interest remains at 43 p.c. per annum, calculated half 
yearly, and the terms of repayment remain, generally, the same, both with respect 


to the joint loan and the additional loan. These amendments to Sect. 4 are cal- 


culated to reduce by about 50 p.c. the previous equity requirements for a prospective 
home owner assi:ted under the Act. 


The legislation relating to loans to co-operatives contained in Sect. 4 was 
rewritten. The new provisions contemplate two types of co-operatives; one where 
the co-operative association is formed for building purposes only, with the intention 
that when the project is completed each member of the co-operative will own one 
home; and the other where the co-operative association will continue as such, both 
during construction and thereafter. In the case of the building co-operative, the 
new legislation provides for a blanket joint loan of 80 p.c. of the lending value of 
the whole project, with the provision that on completion and upon transfer of each 
house to a member, the additional one-sixth loan may be made to such member. 
In the case of the continuing co-operative, a joint loan of 80 p.c. is made in the 
first instance, with provision for the additional one-sixth loan to be made by the 


Corporation to the co-operative if each member of such co-operative undertakes, 


by separate agreement, to be responsible for his share of any deficiency that might 
result in the event of the mortgage being foreclosed. Prior to the amendments 
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being introduced, a joint loan to a co-operative association could be made only if 
each member undertook to be responsible not only for his own portion of the loan, 
but also for the amounts not paid by any other members. 


The new legislation enables the Federal Government and any Provincial 
Government to undertake housing developments jointly. Sect. 85 provides that the 
Federal Government and a Provincial Government may acquire and develop land 
and may construct housing projects for sale or for rent. ‘The capital and operating 
costs, profits, and losses on such undertakings are to be shared, 25 p.c. by the province 
and 75 p.c. by the Federal Government. While the legislation is broad and flexible 
in its terms, provision is made for regulations to be passed by Order in Council 
respecting the type and cost of land that may be acquired and used, the type and 
cost of housing that may be built, and the conditions under which such housing 
may be offered for sale or rent. 


Sect. 17 of the Act has been amended to provide for an increase of 25 p.c. in 
the amount of loans that may be guaranteed for home improvement and home 
2xtension. Under the amendment the following amounts of loans may be guar- 
anteed: for home improvement, $2,500 for a one-family dwelling or $2,500 for the 
first family housing unit and an additional $1,250 for every other family-housing 
unit in the case of a multiple-family dwelling; for home extension or conversion, 
$3,750 for the first family housing unit to be added and $1,250 for each additional 
family housing unit to be added. Accordingly, Sect. 19 of the Act has been changed 
to provide for an increase of 25 p.c. in the aggregate amount of loans that may be 
guaranteed for home extension and home improvement. An aggregate of 
$125,000,000 may now be guaranteed for these purposes instead of $100,000 as 
formerly stipulated. As yet, the home improvement provisions of the Act have 
not been proclaimed. 


Program of the Department of National Defence.—The Department of 
National Defence commenced a program of house construction for members of the 
Armed Forces and employees of the Defence Research Board in 1946. The Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation took over the construction operations of the 
1949 housing program of the Department of National Defence, and continued in 
1950. 


Federal Assistance in the Housing Program, 1935-49.—The extent of 
Federal Government assistance to house-building in Canada over the period 1935-39 
is shown in Table 1. The year 1935 marks the passage of the Dominion Housing 
Act, 1935, and the entry of the Federal Government into the housing field as such, 
on a continuing basis. This Act was succeeded by the National Housing Acts of 
1938 and 1944, and the three Acts together account for the greater amount of federal 
loan assistance to house building over the period from 1935 (see pp. 650-652 of the 
1950 Year Book). 


The details by province and by type of assistance under the National Housing 
Act, 1944, for the years 1945 to 1949 are shown in Table 2. A total of 90,955 
dwellings were completed in Canada (excluding Newfoundland), in 1949 (Table 3.). 
Two out of five buildings completed in 1949 in Canada came under one or another 
form of Federal Government assistance. Nearly 10,000 were built directly by the 
Federal Government; 23,000 were built with the aid of federal loans, including joint 
loans under the National Housing Act, 1944; and 3,000 were built with guarantee 
assistance by the Federal Government. 
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ee 


1Numbet of Dwellings completed, with and without Federal Government 
Assistance, Canada,! 1935-49 


With Federal Government Assistance Without 
Federal 
Year Direct Govern- Total 
Govern- Loans Guarantees Total? ment 
ment? Assistance 
000 *000 "000 "000 7000 000 
TOS Reape etnas Lutte. <is titel — 0-5 — 0:5 32-4 32-9 
HOS Ora oer Saemetc a 1-1 0-1 1-2 38-1 39-3 
NOS VER. Sate eos rte ea. — 1-5 0-9 2-4 46-2 48-6 
ORR NOE Od sea eipnean enna ~- 2-4 0-9 3:3 40-7 44-0 
1OSO eet etter terse _ 5-2 1-1 6-3 45-4 51-7 
NOAO terete his. tengo steerer — 6-2 0-8 tae, 45-5 52-5 
Oe ire teers cera SO DCG ab BOI 1-7 4-9 — 6-6 50-2 56-8 
OA Die eee Men tac eta yresteicioee scereuore 7-6 2-7 — 10-3 36-9 47-2 
ESS Hes el ae meen Uae 6-4 1:3 0-1 7°8 29-0 36-8 
TC ot ec 8 cieegas 55 Bice Cate 2-8 0-1 — 2-9 39-9 42-8 
1945. 0.265 cess ecw eee eee 3-4 2-0 0-2 5:6 42-9 48-5 
OA Gpietaes a2 Siete sa wsscx ss 14-0 5:6 0-4 20-0 47-2 67-2 
TOL Tere seta arn eces sos 10-0 10-6 0-4 21-0 58-2 79-2 
Hf OG RR ret coche retary puis 65.5 8-7 13-9 0-5 23-1 58-1 81-2 
TREY KE pts oul Ree el te ee 9-5 23-4 2-7 35:6 55-4 91-0 
Totals, 1935-49 64-1 81-4 8-1 153-6 666-1 819-7 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland, Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Exclusive of a small number 


of dwellings built by Federal Government Departments as part of their normal operations. 


2.—Net Loans approved under the National Housing Act, 1944, by Provinces, 1945-49 


Yukon 


Year andItem |N’f’ld|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. ate Canada 


pe ee ee ee ee et ee ale Pai 


1945— 
ZOBNS hiss Nowa) a2: = 60 23} 481] 2,341) 698 96| 469) 675) — 4, 838 
Dwellings. a4 Bo = 60 23| 701) 2,480) 703 96) 485) 839) — 5,387 
Amount.... $7000] ... | — 970| 101] 3,045/10,278| 3,034) 410] 2,099) 3,274, — 22,511 
1946— 
Loans... INO aes 4; 100 84 8321 3,254] 1,004] 215) 626) 1,222) — 7,341 
Dwellings.. “ ses 4} 113] 206] 1,931] 5,345] 1,020) 363} 880) 1,965) _ — 11, 827 
Amount.... $000] ... 211 532| 1,001] 8, 965/26, 168| 5,017) 1,771] 4,028) 8,449, — 55,951 
1947— 

—Loans <<... Now it... 10| 248}  102| 1,793] 3,442} 1,188} 146) 916 1,041 ee 8, 886 
Dwellings..  “ ae 37| 269] 104] 3,186] 3,676] 1,289) 149} 991) 1,232) — 10,933 
Amount.:.. $’7000| .-. 170| 1,364)  562|14,423]19,115) 6,577) 735) 4,960 DRS 20) ae 53, 230 

1948— 
FOSS: eis ING eal Pere 35| 285} 286) 2,895} 6,539) 1, 106 94} 1,972] 2,125 2) 15,339 
Dwellings.. “ ae 381 316] 308] 5,183| 6,999] 1,372] 102} 2,156) 2,352 2) 18,828 
Amount.... $000] ... 293] 1,629] 1,871|27, 163|42,075| 7,576) 797 11, 504)11, 673 13|| 104,524 
1949— 
Loans22e<: 7 No. 21 23} 268) 194] 3,293 ae 1,469} 200) 2,595} 1,495 3) 18,159 
Dwellings.. “ 21 93| 296] 225) 8,552| 9,353] 1,569} 193) 2,837 1,882 3) 25,104 
Amount.... $7000 125} 150} 1,614] 1, 297/45, 715/56, 50 9,402| 1,081|}15,207| 8,885 14)| 139,499 
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3-—Number of Dwellings completed with and without Federal Government 
Assistance, by Province, Canada, 1949 


Type of Completion P.H.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |I|Canada! 


With Federal Government Assist- 
amnce2— 
Direct Federal Government House 
Building— 
Department of National Defence..|_ — 230 34 20) — 676] 3:78 4; 276 108) 1,726 
Veterans Rental Projects by 
Central Mortgage and Housing 


Conporation ease eee PAN BEIM CGS} 616| 3,362 898 699 747 669] 7,804 
Totals, Direct Federal Govern- 
ment House Building............. 29 561 487 636] 4,038] 1,276 703} 1,023 777 9,530 
Federal Government Loans— 
National Housing Act, 1944....... 55 344 318] 6,773] 7,814] 1,989 1538} 2,209} 2,089) 21,744 
Veterans’ Land Act, 1942......... 20 58! ~ 60 176 833 125 94 29 161 1,561 
Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927.... 3 1 8 9 10 8 18 18 11 86 


Totals, Federal Government Loans 83} 403) 386] 6,958) 8,657] 2,122) 265] 2,256] 2,261]/ 23,391 


Federal Government Guarantees— 
Rental Insurance under the Na- 


tional Housing Act, 1944........ — 3 5} 1,708] 427 83} — 43 31 2,300 
Farm Improvement Loans Act, 
T9440. 53 Ge eee ae = 2 1 12 33 75 119 177 15 434 
Totals, Federal Government Guar- 
ADCS As... Sica Sw ee us ee eh eee — 5 6). 15,720 460 158 119 220 46 2,734 
Totals, with Federal Government 
Assistance? eur ee 112} 969) 879) 9,314/13,155] 3,556] 1,087 3,499} 3,084) 35,655 
Without Federal Government 
ASSIStANCE 2% cee nen or 146) 2,396) 982/14,593/19,549| 1,353) 2,534) 6,151] 7,596] 55,300 
Grand Totals................. 258! 3,365 1,861 23,907'32, 704; 4,909' 3,621! 9,650'10,680] 90,955 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland, Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Exclusive of a small number 


of dwellings built by Federal Government Departments as part of their normal operations. 


Section 2.—Construction of Dwelling Units in Canada 


The number of dwelling units completed in Canada during 1949 is estimated 
at 90,955, including 3,422 units added by conversions, compared with 79,359 units 
in 1947. This brings the total number of dwelling units completed in the last five 
years to 367,470. At the end of 1949 there were more than 58,000 dwelling units 
under construction in Canada. During 1948 about 79 p.c. of completed dwellings 
were built in urban centres and approximately 75 p.c. of all completions were single 
houses. It is estimated that about 32 p.c. were for rental purposes and the remainder 
were built for owner-occupancy. The following tables summarize the results of . 
surveys conducted by the Dominion Bureau of ater and the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. 


4.—New Dwelling Units, by Type, 1947-49 


Type : 1947 1948 1949 
No No. No 

New Construction— 
@ne-family detached fs=,.)..08 .... suas 2 ee ee ee 58, 883 61,787 68, 422° 
Ewo-tamilydetachediae S283) je ie ete 5,314 4,560 7,250 
FROWEOr Cerrace sate tue Cleat. Sale. S, ARR ER ae rey 608 1,607 480 
ApartimenGorsiat aan. co ne ee ee eee 7,460 7, 836 10, 962 
OCHRE AG Teer Serouin Ban te Se geo tice. ic ths ac bth oa Se 81 807 419 
Totals, New Construction..................... 72,346 76,097 87,533 
COR VERSIONS 54 ORR Te ee Ue RL, He a 7,013 5,146 3,422 


Grad ROC cee ae ee ee 79,359 81,243 90,955 
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5.—New Dwelling Units, by Provinces, 1949 


(Exclusive of Conversions) 


Province Urban Rural Total 
No. No. No. 

ToD rere p Ure vies ho oul Rad Ft Ve bape sie ai een i el A i ee Ger are 104 154 258 
TUG VAL CEL ee rr ae rs eae cata ete ee i hae Sitteus roe 1,832 1,224 3,056 
Negeri Tat Wu Create are ORS. SIS ey Riese Tee ST 1,003 798 1,801 
(OTIS Sten 4 aoe ROC rad Oia OCI IE IG nue Cio. DIO aoa aa ia 19, 874 3,038 22,912 
Chk ate Merete ce gate caee Perataas SERRA SG hn aePete, iopereds sieve ol ehele 23,144 8,296 31,440 
WUE arate ROPE See ttet oes s reeealcrels clove ces RitaRe bie eincde stems sie waisnert's 3,679 1,128 4,807 
Saskatche wall-e ehecinc ce cee ons ete Fie dh th Bad le tS tinh Pte 2,648 928 3,576 
DM oYSgrc’,  Seepeoagr an nee mee RP ©. See sere os Cina eee oe 7,595 1,816 9,411 
rads lillecolnniabisi tet Ps as. ieee stave iat dee eels eles 8,448 1,824 10,272 
'ROtaIs@c..: es BEE PPE. MARE MRE ck. ws PIS 68,327 19,206 87,533 


6.—New Dwelling Units, by Metropolitan Areas, 1947-49 


(Exclusive of Conversions) 


ee ee ee ee ee | eee eee 


Metropolitan Area 1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 
No. No. No. p.c p.c. p.c 

alitaxcens eerie the Se a esse Sit 471 780 0-5 0-6 0-9 
Saint Johns > Bee. BieKs yer. AS)... 457 134 345 0-6 0-2 0-4 
Quehee.2 4 oti. 2 ae) ae Seer UR eon ey 834 1,082 1,090 1-1 1-4 1-2 
WEoneneeil meen ty ia csielaot ae cretas2 opis are 6, 183 8,814 14,394 8-5 11-6 16-4 
Othe wks eo ee ak oe. raced icle sole Dante On 1,194 1,454 975 1-7 1-9 1:1 
"ROLGntO Re eee a Sate ad we es ee 3, 836 4,143 6,712 5:3 5-4 7-7 
ER SRE TUGOTA Seis oe ses ee ee cele OAePecw veo lee toes Rrsvahe 1,141 pecs GF 1,909 1-6 1-7 2+2 
ONCOL aee ee tinh: aoc hres 799 732 1,204 1-1 1-0 1-4 
Moh ite |=10 i ara be ae Seen Ria SEE CL eee Re) 806 1,416 1-2 1-1 1-6 
Winer oes pies ie es es Bie Pais 3, 242 2,881 3, 228 4-5 3°8 3-7 
Via COU WR eee cereal ocd. artes, ath pets 3, 750 6, 758 5,831 5-2 8-9 6-6 
Wi tor tare sree Rec oeireiess ccsels deseseeeem 829 i353 1,021 1-1 1-8 1-2 

Motalshe £26 Ge estas 23,475 29,945 38,905 32-4 39-4 44-4 

Totals, Camada................ 72,346 76,097 87,533 100-0 100-0 100-0 


SRE Rs etl er eee ee 


Section 3.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Section statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 
awarded. or as building permits. These figures are related to those of work per- 
formed during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is completed and 
duly reported in the Census of Construction. Further, values of contracts awarded, 
and especially of building permits, are estimates (more often underestimates) of 
work to be done. Obviously these statistics and those of Section 4 cannot be ex- 
pected to agree, since much work contracted for towards the end of any one year is 
often not commenced until the next and extends into more than one year especially 
as regards large contracts or contracts undertaken late in any year.- The figures 
given are, therefore, supplementary to those of Section 4 and are valuable as showing 
from year to year the work immediately contemplated during the period. +2 


‘Construction Contracts.—The figures published by MacLean Building 
Reports, Limited, for construction contracts awarded during 1949 showed a total 
of. $1,143,547,300. This amount represented an increase of 20 p.c. over the 
$954,082,400 reported for 1948 and-98 p.c. over the high pre-war level ($576,651,800) 
established in 1929. : 

Of the four main classes of construction shown in Table 6, industrial, engineering 
and residential showed increases of 39 p.c., 31 p.c. and 25 p.c., respectively, over 
those of 1948; the business class showed a small increase of 3 p.c. 


640 
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Regionally, Ontario accounted for the greatest volume with total awards of 


$421,098,900, or 37 p.c. of the total, followed by Quebec with 31 p.c. 


The greatest 


percentage increases over 1948 were shown by Alberta and British Columbia. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick showed decreases in 1949. 


7.—Values of Construction Contracts awarded, 1914-49 
(Source: MacLean Building Reports, Limited) 


Value of 
Year Construction 

Contracts 

$ 

DOL ae ee cca poe ee -241, 952,000 
TOTO erence Sheer 83,916,000 
191 Gee erence 99,311,000 
TOG ers eeu etek: 84, 841,000 
LOTS eget aera ie 99, 842,000 
1919 anit SOR ae 190,028,000 
1 dO Ye I Ae le 255, 605, 000 
VOD ese eerie eos 240, 133, 300 
YUE yo eas Rok aig at 331, 843, 800 
GOS AS yr eee cae 314, 254, 300 
1924 ree et ee 276, 261.100 
O25 ey ee ee eee 297,973,000 


Value of Value of 
Year Construction Year Construction 
Contracts Contracts 
$ $ 

L926 id. hewn si hg 372,947,900 |) 19388.............. 187,277,900 
OO eased eee ATS. 951600 I 1930.8 ae 187,178,500 
1928 CF aoe aon. 472), 032; 6007i* 1940 S252. oe eee 346,009, 800 
LOD OREN in ieken scien O/OsG0L SOORH S194 eee eee 393,991,300 
193053: eke. 456,999,600 || 1942.............. 281,594, 100 
1O3Teea ee. wee. eet 315,4820007)) 1943%....%.....25- 206, 103, 900 
OB DNR ncn Oe 132 S200 Sie O44 ce ee eee 291,961, 800 
W983. i eae eee ‘Oe 2894 S004 9456 eee eee 409, 032, 700 
1 OBA ee een ae 1257, Slo OORI Ul O4 Greece sete ernie 663,355, 100 
1935. eee eee 1605305; 000M GL 94 eee nee 718, 137,100 
193.6. shike e e 1625588; 0001) 1948 ee ae. eee 954,082,400 
LOS ee 2245056 100M C194 Oke cn een 1,143,547,3001 


1 Includes $3,431,100 for Newfoundland, from Apr. 1, 1949. 


8.—Values of Construction Contracts awarded, by Provinces and Types 


of Construction, 1944-49 


(Source: MacLean Building Reports, Limited) 


Province or Type 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newtoundlandwe.cs) oe a3 Rats oe ie ae 3,431,100! 
Prince Edward Island...... 657, 900 904,900 650, 200 3,991, 900 2,410,300 4,498, 500 
INOVAROCOULA aR eee 9,157,200} 14,681,900) 13,489,400] 28,855,000 36,624,200} 33,941,600 
New Brunswick............ 9,898,000) 10,720,000) 26,698,500] 27,017,300 28,980,100} 19,536,100 
Quebec een ise 89, 884, 800} 121,943,400} 226,809,500] 255,202, 400 327,111,900} 355,408,300 
Ontario eer ee ee 111, 741, 800} 151, 856,000] 252,787,400] 258, 709,300} 350,612,300) 421,098,900 
Manito bacen< sentient 12,906,400} 22,228,700) 25,741,500 34,446,100} 45,414,700} 78,517,300 
Saskatchewanue cee... 5,677,600} 15,986,100] 19,497,500] 23, 040,200} 18,273,600) 43,306,200 
Al bertazecscs: a: Ore ee ce Pe 19,501,900} 32,677,800} 38,971,900] 47,425,100 74,071,700} 104,380,600 
Britishi@olumbiane. ae 32,536,200} 38,033,900] 58,709,200] 39,449,800 70,583,600) .79, 428,700 
Grand Totals......... 291,961,800) 409,032,700} 663,355,100] 718, 137,100} 954,082, 400/1,143,547,300 
RESIDENTIAL— 
Apartmentss..ee oe ee 8,856,600) 6,282,800} 18,998,800} 12,049,600] 30,069,100} 69,254,000 
Residences. .itiiet-o. eee, 122,386,500} 189,740,400} 194,051,700] 185,146, 700 342,986, 800] 396, 821,500 
Toraus, RESIDENTIAL...... 131,243,100} 196,023,200] 213,050,500] 197,196,300 373,055,900} 466,075,500 
BusIness— 
Churches ¥§en5.2. ae 1, 688, 100 3,321,700} 14,426,500} 11,263,000] 16,425,500 21,677, 400 
Public}garages::......9.55. 1,940,100} - 3,245,400} 16,859,900} 15,789,200 13,096,900} 12,316,800 
Hospitals eyi.0 ce wee 18,529,300} 22,061,300} 23,863,700) 40,298,900 49,318,800} 42,405,900 
Hotels and clubs.......... 2,442,300 2,589,800} 16,071,600) 14,541,200] 27,628,800 16,957, 500 
Office buildings........... 8, 742,900 5,316,500} 18,912,400) 34,620,600] 34,137,900 40,031,400 
Public buildings.......... 13,022,000 7,407, 400 7,411,600) 16,197,900) 19,919,400 46,078, 800 
SChOOlSE eek kes ee 8,346,700} 15,583,700) 23,019,500) 45, 648,400) 79,156,000} 80,982,500 
STORES tet Ok ae 8,999,300 6,571,200} 29,271,200) 28,685,500 42,348,000} 36,218, 400 
‘bhestrestest a ea 322,500 401, 400 8,921,500 7, 823, 200 4,814,500 6, 132, 300 
Wiatrehousesicacn th oc ee 14,590,700} 19,798,500] 28,047,600] 24,662,300 28,413,100} 21,464,700 
Torauts, BUSINESS...... 68,623,900) 86,296,900] 186, 805,500 239,530,200} 315,258, 900 324, 265, 700 
[npusre 58,712,100] 75,540,200] 138,328,500] 113,495,000] 74,878, 100] 104,040, 300 
ENGINEERING— 
Bridgeste sere mene eo 1,519,000 2,099,300 5,279,200 7,037,400 7,562,000 9,182,900 
Dams and wharves....... 5,718, 400 2,467,000) 10,379,700} 41,663,700 18,215,000} 20,716,900 
Sewers and watcr mains... 2,244, 900 5,284,900] 13,144,900} 16,281,200 20,038,600) 27,856,400 
Roads and streets........ 14,428,100} 20,231,300} 56,941,600} 53, 707, 800} * 45,856,900) 49,396,300 
General engineering....... 9,472,300} 21,089,900) 39,425,200) 49,225,500 99,217,000) 142,013,300 
Toraus, ENGINEERING....| 33,382,700 249,165, 800 


1 Nine months. 


51,172, 400 


125,170, 600| 167,915, 400| 190,889,500 


ae 
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Building Permits.—Statistics of building permits were first collected in 1910, 
when the series covered 35 urban centres; in 1920 they were extended to cover 58 
municipalities, including unincorporated suburban areas as, with the advent of the 
automobile, a growing percentage of persons working in cities were residing outside 
the municipal boundaries of the urban centres in which they earned their living. 
In 1940 the series was again extended to cover 204 municipalities. In 1948 the 
coverage was expanded further to include 507 municipalities. However, until 
plans are advanced it is felt desirable in the Year Book to maintain comparability 
with earlier issues by retaining the ‘204’ list. 


Building permits issued in 1949 registered an increase of 15 p.c. compared with 
1948. 


§.—Values of Building Permits issued by 204 Municipalities,! 1948 and 1949 


Nore.—Statistics for these series covering years previous to 1946 will be found in the corresponding 
tables of earlier editions of the Year Book. For the 35 cities marked (e) the record goes back to 1910; 
the 23 places marked (0°) were added in 1920. 


Province and Province and 
Municipality 1948 1949 Municipality 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded 
Prince Edward Island... 839,100 496,180 || Longueuil............... 1,186,840 | 1,019,595 
MGGAMtIC + cnn sswriioe ch > 410,980 76,595 
© Charlottetown.......... 839,100 496,180 || e Montreal ( e Maison- 
MIGUEVO) hess tie caorebatads aye « 74,114,875 | 90,027,831 
Montreal East........... 2,017,455 708,019 
Nova Scotia............... 10,996,830 | 11,793,738 || Montreal North......... 1,082,385 | 2,554,055 
Montreal West........... 335,100 239,780 
AMNEISt eee ati aes « 949 ,954 236,659 || Mount Royal............ 1,787,905 | 3,315,268 
Bridgewater: ..2......... 180,150 179,100 IN@RAN GAs sou cysts ise sts 615,050 1,323,025 
Dartmoutheeester 20. ls 470,300 1,153,135 OUEPEMNON Eero coeosets.sienate = 1,180,600 921,450 
Glace Bay wie Bie Bb <ein 438 , 787 416,211 || Pointe-aux-Trembles.... 550, 100 733,475 
OIAWIAK secs saeiaes.chotioe 5,395,714 6,986 , 202 Pointe Claire............| 1,030,270 1,642,060 
Diverpoolic.s= saddeic cate > 48,800 78,700 8,344,423 8,325,878 
o New Glasgow........... 301,490 336,965 745,440 671,300 
New Waterford.......... 134,700 118,500 || Riviére-du-Loup......... 325,650 339, 850 
North Sydney.......... 76 ,025 A406 200i. ROMS gc ebesee ees coeitys,c.dec 658,770 1,734,481 
OSV.AUCV ELL a eats. 1,279,400 1,007 , 226 Ste. Agathe-des-Monts.. 387 ,800 524,200 
Sydney Mines........... 106 ,025 110,700 || Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue... 385,165 | 94,150 
PETUTO sek ae ier one n cles 1,267,395 366,695 Stbiyacmtholnc.s.. ss. - 1,264,300 1,491,580 
PVA MOULME ee ten coe: 348 ,090 307,445 St DOTA, cscrthacdare cits « 911,950 1,473,000 
SL CLONE aaos yergoasuesce 2,282,522 757 ,070 
St. Joseph-de-Grantham 311,597 216,922 
New Brunswick.......... 10,200,361 | 6,745,539 | St. Lambert............ 760,575 | 1,005,157 
Stelaurent.ctasadess case 9,561,300 | 4,816,950 
Campbellton............ 304,325 432 840 ||o Shawinigan Falls........ 2,164,885 1,220,025 
Satan mine, Go cede e 2,102,200 284,700 || e Sherbrooke............. 5,068,775 | 4,574,985 
WD SINOUSIO gs andes ee oes 179 ,555 178,490 Sorel..... Up oe g oo mee es 201,280 126,110 
GC Mredericton... acc: <cnest 2,803,715 1,617,123 || e Three Rivers............ 2,477,050 | 3,112,225 
WON CTOMN Ae orice ae e ek. 1,581,587 1,817,803 Walid Or gogcoe cnstcescayes 1,741,185 1,412,121 
Neweastle. i.e cscs ccs 348,415 1945700) Valley ticlda.. cass... 3 993,006 |. 964,413 
OSHINE JOON oss do cieas ccs: 2,725,289 1,955,228 Werd tne ics sewcetes oore ol 4,375,775 4,168,500 
DEO LE PNM set sera ache oe 155,275 264,655 || e Westmount.............. 1,042,395 1,510,420 
Quebec. 5.) ce vases soe ce .| 145,824,586 | 158,938,173 |Ontario.................. 225,446,632 | 278,426,584 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine..... 1,706,210 | 1,971,140 | Amberstburg............ 240,080 229,100 
Ghicoutimt ..sesecguess 1,281,475 970,775 IBSEN toch tnca aeie se kee S 746, 820 1,366 ,468 
KSOHLICOOK oo. ne sin cite eere 301,815 + HOO 54300 \OMBeUle VILLE. sz. cic mepareieis «o> « 1,848,760 1,450,855 
Drummondville......... 1,450,860 | 1,228,465 || Bowmanville............ 219,135 132,150 
CALITO Rape, bcm bdo I ie 1,291,045 2,446,105 Bracebridge... scseosess-s 113 ,350 91,200 
Grand’Mére............. 1,249,775 420,375 Bramiptonis > psroae oles 1,301,684 1,311,563 
TAATODSPCAG os, ce.0 0.0 o> 284,793 445,490 ||e Brantford............... 2,202,849 1,396,047 
PL Has Ts haa Me crceonh foxessal © 1,381,375 2,285,215 Brockvillets ct. eocs ote 1,006 ,900 1,274,625 
MIDEEVEIOE ect cise ts 219,465 637,315 Burlington....... Mtoe 954,740 999,715 
PP OITC DOLE fotdcis cicle wre sis oceicie 1,674,700 1,116,810 Campbellford 78,600 138,200 
DORGUIELC. nts cysiss cevetos s.» 1,049,950 1)-135,,025;1|0 Chatham: ios. ves .+ 6 s'e 2,772,089 2,218,295 
Lachine........ Seeeeriats ctor 3,624,970 3 , 883 , 852 WODOUTE Pits ctisss ovis ble 241,065 488 ,300 
SLAP TAIT Gtoais clos ols-s os». hias 158,850 163,900 | Cochrane...............: 92,289 143,470 
Te LUCIO sisilo, oro ctovetese-0's 915,100 288,980 || Collingwood............. 137 ,934 203 ,395 
MOV iSicded apc deste feds ep «0 1,168,800 280, 500M Cornwall ccs cusiccs sa v0 <0 1° 1,000,165 | 967,428 


1 Exclusive of the municipalities of Newfoundland. 
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9.—Values of Building Permits issued by 204 Municipalities,! 1948 and 1949—concluded 


Province and Province and 
Municipality 1948 1949 Municipality 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued Ontario—concluded 
TDUNGCASE waccae dere 496,995 EE \ilothd hong oceoceocoGo sac 448,855 DOOR OC 
Hast viewnncreoccs.oernm ce 1,689,140 1949 FOO DT ilLe, Wan dSOre.e cee aero 9,368,144 | 10,474,405 
Etobicoke Twp.......... 16,238,509 | 20,630,375 |}o Woodstock.............. 1,647,497 1,063,707 
Horestellill ences eee 2,381,779 | 1,785,821 || , wort (Bwipskceee eee 5,879,950 | 7,910,380 
Hort Hviewerwen. acca 45,1002 606 , 069 NorkeHast wpe see 6,273,730 | 12,905,152 
Hortaliran ces enaeeeeene 485 ,912 821,114 
e Port William. ces. ce aoe once 
O/CAUG ea nic nek wake Me 743,077 | 1,356, itobas bunt Ase 2 675.98 1,017.8 
Gananoque, (20 172,635 | "181,415 Bagh fi i A he ihc a 
Gloucester Twp.......... 2,443,8 312, « Brandon, sre S.seaguces: 1,170,120 | 1,616,135 
GOUeriChe not i arse nas 171,050 385,956 || Brooklands.............. 50,235 64,355 
wo Guael yen se se soit eats 2,225,268 | 1,640,813 Dauphintacscce = sorted 332,660 |. 542,762 
Haileybury............. 95,270 148,150 | North Kildonan.........] 117,900 192,125 
© EIRTAULOD oe Seen ine oe 17,695,878 | 18,442,456 Portage la Prairie....... 170,415 594,316 
Hanover..........+..... 165, 925 154,330 | o St, Boniface............. 4,319,775 | 2,151,287 
Hawkesbury 211,725 196; 729 1 Gellcreky, cena See 518,500 313,500 
Huntsvilleveit aca. ees 479 ,880 129,050 1“ U he. Pass as encsewece. 94,600 192,825 
ES Sat ein cist ate i roioog ie Leausconala. . Wemdaa0), 264,975 | 254,970 
apuskasing ee eee ee ; ; Anas 
Teenie ok ee ee 380.729 754,209 Winnipeg mane ee 18,636,800 | 15,095,600 
eingstonh en eee. eee ee 2,036,291 | 1,518,224 
Pipes ae us ¢ : 240 , 839 296 , 461 Saskatchewan............ 12,039,038 | 15,957,821 
e,FSILCHENel eee ere ee 6,324,786 | 5,283,783 : 
Leamington). 0.0)... 867 ,475 230,255 | Biggar.................. 16,390 88 ,020 
Leasideat. © tee nce te 3,013,985 | 1,773,120 || Hstevan................. 149,069 209,747 
: Mel Valles fates vee coke 121,075 173 ,975 
MIN SAV et eee ee 699,790 | 1,063,400 
‘ e Moose Jawnananeeeeete 712,015 616,190 
MIS towelenrcee ser perce/.tone 464,212 137,310 
sPondon..k eo me 6,781,260 | 10,359,545 || North Battleford........ 382,670 565, 152 
904” wo” PrincesAlbertes.. seen. 1,080,002 1,506 ,583 
LongrBranchesesnst 831,950 725 ,650 ‘ 
Mimico.,) ee ee 617,395 829,950 || ° Regina te eer nee 5,070,785 6,124,849 
Napanee) ne Soest she 288 , 250 100,100 || * Saskatoon ees cere 2,080,212 4,702,550 
Nepean Twp............ 4,946,275 5,053,584 Swatt'Currentieees.oe 644,590 696 , 805 
New Liskeard........... 184,110 404,411 Weyburn steer eee 541,300 434,400 
Newmarket............. 571,950 499 050 LY Orktoney, eee ee 1,240,930 839 ,550 
News ROrontocr sane 731,320 1,569,745 
© Niagara Falls........... 1,940,124 1,461,483 
NorthiBayeess eee 1,217,008} 1,780,032 Alberta... 402.056 150. 46,813,711 | 67,730,556 
North York Twp........ 21,562,644 | 40,204,924 
Oakville yee oe 1(D4,004 4) (1,101,603. 46 Calgary. &--.0 te. 13,957,305 | 21,897,979 
Orilligh ti sae ee 1,063 ,003 1,168,727 ruimbellenser eee oer 294 , 227 114,605 
OOshawar en eee 2,000,200 mo nOL2, OS2mikelEudmonton setae eee 27,137,329 | 40,081,038 
eOtidwar tee 8,503,990 | 10,205,134 ||o Lethbridge.............. 4,482,539 | 4,665,660 
© Owen Sound............. 726,890 561,493 ||}0 Medicine Hat........... 942 311 971,274 
Parisi. c0 cee tae 125,415 162,135 
ParkysSOund eee 92,550 528,855 
Pembroke. pee ey aes 1,435,325 640,475 ||British Columbia........ 58,221,359 | 55,054,127 
Perthte o> meee ee , 450 266,300 
e Peterborough........... 2,355,297 | 3,772,899 || Chilliwack.............. 1,001,847 | 1,141,145 
Petrolia Serre one 35,700 20), OS0glim Cranbrookean sacce oan 164,757 414,525 
oe Port-Arthure. st accene F964 400 | Ges, 400s coe wel OPTIC oo 2, co cee Sele 258 , 505 55 , 938 
Port Colbornew...) 32.00) 226,117 Soa sOUSMhOnE ant] OODSteea: aa oer 805 , 557 594,671 . 
(Preston see ee eee 269 ,056 433 ,334 WWelowna® ata. aie eee 2,825,478 1,027 , 403 
Renirewise ce eent ees 703 ,425 513,280 || O Nanaimo................ 762 ,220 1,023,145 
©) LRUKOIIC Bsocowaceodonune 711,000] 1 614,005 0 ae NELSON... & ayo ne 248,159 257 ,683 
e St. Catharines........... 2,380,145 | 4,384,760 || e New Westminster.......} 2,919,744 1,645,005 
teary sume seers ye eae 120,405 43,450 ||o North Vancouver........ 1,956,205 1,767,057 
eta nOmMmasen yee 1,485,020 750,081 iprimcelG corse eee 571,200 364,350 
OSAMige te ee ee 2,782,079 1,071,696 © Prince Rupert........... 193, 108? 401,074 
o Sault Ste. Marie......... 2,454,228 3,038 ,298 Revelstoke.y ee ae ee 35,025 68,030 
SCaeboromlwpeesss sae 9,815,485 | 13,017,360 | Rossland:............... 46,390 981,329 
LIM COCM Mc note oe eee 607,150 986;,3208 lem ratll, ow eae arrears ae 1,195,437 | 1,032,812 
Siaiths tallseees se ee 365,950 577,750 || e Vancouver.............. 37,242,817 | 33,041,252 
eSiratonde syn, ok oe 23237 ,4/2 937 , 848 CRON. 215 cece ata eee 2,139,349 1,110,996 
SUC bunyane ts eee 3,047,100 D-40 1 SOR Len ViICtOLia “mare te ane 5,855,561 | 10,127,212 
SWANSeA rae eee ae kok 588,114 795,218 a aaa 
ARs eral OE 655 Shadenoe 318,401 239,175 |Totals— 
PTA See ere eee 491,715 659,531 || 204 Municipalities...... 536,057,597 | 616,160,593 
onl OrOntommenine en conn oe 31,030,778 | 32,883,003 || _ | 
FETENUON eet eee ena 418,541 543,498 |Totals— 
Wallaceburg............. 280,570 348,927 || 58 Municipalities (¢ © )| 368,445,144 | 417,004,427 
Waterlooreismrcc: thet 731,397 1,828,580 | 
OwWelland .ecnse tase oe 1,272,045 1,334,166 |Totals— 
WESLON. career tec e ee 1,507,534 | 1,472,259 | 35 Municipalities (¢ )..| 317,255,964 | 362,800,506 


1 Exclusive of the municipalities of Newfoundland. 2 Incomplete returns. 
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The indexes given in Table 10 show, as far as possible, the fluctuations in 
building costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. The 
relative proportions of material and wage costs in general building are difficult to 
determine since such proportions vary with the type of building and the centres 
studied. © Pre-war experience, the result of a special study made for 15 cities, 
indicates that the proportions of costs of materials to costs of labour in all construc- 
tion averaged two-thirds for the former:to one-third for the latter. The increase 
in the cost of recent building operations has probably been much more than is 
indicated by the increase in the indexes of wholesale prices and wages shown and 
the proportions of these items to total costs have, no doubt, undergone some varia- 
tion due to changes in types and mathods of construction and to the greater use 
of machinery. 


Four of the largest cities, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
accounted for $171,047,686 or 28 p.c. of this total in 1949. In 1929 the same cities 
showed a value of $126,387,555. 


10.—Values of Building Permits Issued in 204 Municipalities! and Index Numbers 
of the Building Construction®Industries, 1940-49 


Nore.—These 204 Municipalities are named in Table 9. 


Average Index Numbers of— 


(1926=100) 
Value of 
Building 
Year Permits, 
204 Muni- Wholesale Wages Employment 
cipalities Prices of in Con- in Building 
Building struction Con- 
Materials Industries? struction? 
$ 
194052 ccc ees TAR be eae 113,005, 208 95-6 103-6 83-5 
TO Lo ge So ee ie A ee tic Te a 135,301, 519 107-3 116-6 139-5 
TIA. arg Ope ee ear seat 9 i ie Ne aac at a wate era 104, 236, 278 115-2 117-5 157-9 
TOE Sher’ ae aE 5 Syeda 5 «pet agate eee ase PA ene 80, 190, 123 121-2 126-6 160-2 
OLE Ee eee re tem ee he, WWE toile Rersteei 128, 728, 465 127-3 128-4 95-3 
TROVE Ceoe oD ee iob ge eA es Pare ee a et Ale 197, 187, 160 127-3 129-9 101-8 
LOG Re a a PES ae chi Gore cas OLR 383, 596, 698 134-8 142-6 145-7 
TOYS ott) a ee ce eee moee som oeers 373, 231, 249 166-4 153-6 190-6 
NGA SE AER En R AREY fd Merci Vals 'aetsie io) 20.5 536,057,597 195-7 174-7 212-6 
Od OME ERO a rtm renee care oats etteiere Sects -| 616, 160,593 201-5 182-6 234-5 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Compiled by the Department of Labour. 3 As reported 


by employers. 


Trends of Employment and Aggregate Wages Paid in the Construction 
Industry.—In Table 11 the employment figures, shown on a monthly basis, reflect 
the fact that the industry is not as decidedly seasonal as is sometimes thought. 
The month of highest employment in the industry as a whole, in 1948, was July 
with 284,000 wage-earners and the lowest was February with 175,000 
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11._Employment of Wage-Earners in the Construction Industry, by Months, 
and Aggregate Annual Wages Paid, 1947 and 1948 


oe P 1 Federal 
and Trade : rovincia edera 
Year and Month Contractors ieee nee ari Government | Government Total 
and Sub- ae Departments | Departments 
contractors 
4947 No. 3 No. No. No. No. No. 

JANUREV aE ao as rae 124, 608 8,488 443 8, 287 3,384 145,210 
Pebriary aeeiieitadacse 126, 201 8,544 436 7,543 8,385 146, 109 
Marche tric. ec. 133, 443 8,945 499 9,432 3,726 156,045 
PNSoy UES Wis See ere 144,615 115383 546 721 3,262 171,477 
MAW anpucior st: ea cncctss 166, 237 13,432 602 19,463 3, 823 203, 557 
JURE ati ew eee bee 180, 354 14,910 579 24,063 4,254 224, 160 
duliyemeeee Renae cehans 194,416 16, 143 606 28, 676 5,005 244, 846 
ATUSUSt ie te het en 197,126 - 16, 214 635 30,497 5, 636 250, 108 
Septemibelwnascs ster 194,048 14, 896 645 30,306 5S; 020 245, 218 
Octobeiaacrs eee 194, 605 14, 260 653 30, 431 5,020 244, 969 
November............ 178,570 12, 230 545 26, 024 4,401 221,770 
Wécempbers.....s0cn .- 155,370 9,927 477 14, 867 3,701 184, 342 
Monthly Averages... 165,799 12,444 556 | 20,109 4,243 203,151 
Wages Paid During 

IVICA a ce eo ee $ | 321, 742,631 20,917, 824 974,977 35, 632, 049 7,631, 435 386,898,916 

1948 _No. No. No. No. No. No. 

JANUATY. na triste Coe 152,381 9,501 ae 12,468 4,666 179,016 
WEWEUAIVE oe eer 150, 159 9,607 at 10,382 4,611 174, 759 
(IMiarC latter.) ence ores 153 , 867 10, 153 en 12,947 5,015 181,982 
ATi eage occu ote 169,018 Woke ae 10, 622 4,921 197,074 
Wirecrene teen nent trots 193,771 14,541 os 17,019 Op (21 231,052 
VUNG oe pera siers ios as 218,875 16,531 : 23,994 6,524 265, 924 
JUIN peg eies. oe eee 230,088 | 17,465 se 29, 604 7,162 284,319 
Auguste et 232,266 17,312 7 25, 882 7,578 283, 038 
September..5.31. 057.5 230,995 16, 656 a 27,476 7,148 282,275 
O¢toberter ar haeee 221 420 04 15,413 ES 25,473 6,961 275,270 
INGVeIlversa ten 210,675 13,788 ae 23, 650 6,407 254,520 
December............ 186, 652 11, 266 at 15, 260 5,091 218, 269 
Monthly Averages... 196,347-5 13, 728-8 e 19,564-7 5,983-7 235,625 
Wages Paid During 


BT eee rat Sab ge $| 426,825,987 | 24,530,554 ots 28,710, 783 12,911,568 || 492,978, 892 


1 Included in Federal Government Departments in 1948. 


Section 4.—Annual Census of Construction 


The annual Census of Construction as taken by the Dominion Bureau oJ 
Statistics covers all construction, maintenance and repair work undertaken through- 
out Canada by contractors, builders and all public bodies with the exception of 
smaller municipalities. It also includes work done by the maintenance and repair 
crews of industrial plants, mines, electric power companies and commissions, ete., 
in organized communities where building permits are required. However, con- 
struction and repair work done by farmers and other individuals on their own 
structures or work not covered by permit is not included in these figures. Further, 
construction of railway-roadbed, maintenance and repair work on steam and electric 
railways, telegraph and telephone systems and the lesser public utilities is not 
included when such work is done by the employees of these concerns in the ordinary 
way. Table 12 shows the expenditures by steam and electric railways, telegraph 
and telephone systems with the elimination wherever possible of items that are 
not germane to construction, such as snow, ice, and sand removal, dismantling of 
property, depreciation and retirement charges. By subtracting the work sublet 
to contractors from the expenditures, duplication with the Census of Construction 
figures is eliminated. 
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12. Expenditures by Steam and Electric Railways, and Telograph and Telephone 
Systems on Road Construction, Maintenance of Way and Structures and Main- 
tenance of Equipment, together with Totals of Annual Census of Construction, 
1946-48. 


Item 1946° 1947° . 1948 
$ $ $ 
Steam Railways— 
Construction— 
Ne raliines PEL Geet tere edness aoers oa ee rcese Ueki cannes 3,376,385 1,071, 411 1,415,132 
Additions ‘and betterments: Road.............2..0++%.25 20, 639,010 14,744, 509 21,725,599 
Maintenance of way and structures..............-..0005. 108, 513 , 380 114,897,115 145, 812,477 
Maintenanceol equipment ass aac, sie seo he vars lois 107,093,059 118, 732, 680 140, 483, 344 
Less: work done by contractors..........cce cence eee e eens 1, 420,000 5,875,000 | 5,598,000 
Neteiotals Ss leamie liad wa ySirci-oucctkaciste nara Aapere one cle 238,201,834 | 243,570,715 | 303,838,552 
Electric Railways— 
Maintenance of way and structures................5-- eae 3, 743, 938 2,427, 869 4,236,489 
Maintenance of equipments... + be wae s seein eae we oe F309, 120 7,965,948 8,383, 306 
Less: work done by contractors......... i eee oe eRe og rae 845,797 1,388, 804 1,706,769 
Nets lotals ntulectric Railways veces ccereceie > eicroietess 10, 257, 268 9,005,013 10, 913, 026 
Belepraphemalntenance! nc... a. ori yaerera: c.ci-teye rowherswe ele = 997,113 952, 731 938 , 920 
FROME HONORING ANCE need Senin s Hot ac as anklcierraivic eo asiem a sh > 22, 261, 863 26, 894, 402 30, 840, 121 
Net Totals, Telegraph and Telephone............... _ 23,258,976 27, 847, 133 31,779,041 
Gombined\Lotals: 000 5.329: ase. e coe te oe oes 271,718,078 | 280,422,861 | 346,530,619 


ee ee ee eee 


1 Exclusive of railway-owned systems, included above. 


Statistics of Construction.*—A census of construction was made by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1934, but the basis of compilation was not 
standardized until 1935; comparable statistics are now available for the years 
1935-48. Returns are received from general trade and subcontractors, owner- 
builders, municipalities, the Harbours Board, and Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ment Departments. The figures in Tables 13, 14 and 15 cover alterations, main- 
tenance and repairs, and new construction. No direct relationship exists between 
the total value of construction shown in these tables, and the value of contracts 
awarded as indicated in Tables 7 and 8 of Section 3, p. 640. In the latter case all 
values are included as soon as awards are made, irrespective of whether the contract 
is completed or even begun in that year, whereas the following tables cover con- 
struction work carried on and actually performed in the calendar year. 


iS * Revised in the Construction Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 
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13.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1945-48 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 


beginning with the 1940 edition. 


Item 
IKIPMS PepOLtineeey eee ee eee nee No. 
Salaried employees. s...4..45. oes i 
Salaries paid Shel ecurato ke ee, ee $ 
Wage-earning employees (average)...... No. 
Wages paldat eye comet ern eae ee 
otalemployeesraw et re ce oe No. 
Salaries and wages paid................. $ 
Cost of materials used) .04...000 ha... $ 
Value of work performed?.............. $ 
New. construction2..5-...:..c.0..0-0+. $ 
Additions, alterations, maintenance 
ANGFTEPAITs Mee wes hls. Ae tee 
Subcontract work performed........... $ 
INewiaConstructioneen. 44. 1.4 see oe $ 
Additions, alterations, maintenance 
and PEDALS Soe oe ee nee ee $ 


1945 1946 1947 19481 
19, 025 23, 793 26,542 22,000 
30, 646 37,571 47,179 48,000 
52, 296, 053 71,278, 215 96,008,310 112,518,000 
115, 884 161, 280 203 , 152 236, 000 
181,695,401 | 273,614,842 | 386,898,916 492,978, 000 
146,530 198, 851 250, 330 284, 000 
233,991,454 | 344,893,057 | 482,907,226 605, 496, 000 
275,621,996 | 459,965,741 | 654,996,225 835,917,000 
543,579,833 | 868,661,403 |1,256,535,677 | 1,665,561, 000 
820,225,176 | 577,872,143 |1,001,909, 467 | 1,383, 558,000 
223,354,657 | 291,289,260 | 254,626,210 282, 008 , 000 
92,817,170 | 143,980,517 | 213,277,429 
71,872,900 | 115,843,772 | 182,860,308 
20, 944, 270 28 , 636, 745 30, 417, 121 


1 Figures accurate to nearest thousand. 
of the table. 


2 Includes subcontract work indicated in the lower part 


of Construction, 1945-48 


Provinces, Disposition and Type 


Province, Group or Type 1945 1946 1947 19481 
$ $ $ $ 
Province 
[Pears Io hsieneel USB, oo ods bobaauooucacanc 1,876, 857 2,381, 620 3,070,960 5,424, 000 
NOVaiS cp tla an oene: a ae Re ee eee 29,324, 769 40, 858,319 52, 896, 815 73, 507, 000 
INewaBruns wich: on. to ose eer ane: Carey eee 14,373, 424 27,761, 110 42,674,675 | 51,590,000 
QCD ECR a isan are ieee ae ee mire ren aE 150,166,258 | 225,582,288 | 338,514,778 421, 476,000 
Ontario: eh; 2. Wet ee ee ee eee (ER 216,545,127 | 347,616,749 | 501,650, 833 682, 466, 000 
Manttoban, tin ase © Cpe ee ee 28,382, 523 43, 462, 500 61, 254, 260 82, 230, 000 
paskatche wanter cra ee et nt ee ay. 17, 482,076 29,277,215 40,008,598 49,380,000 
Alberta Sie. 4 2ek “aed ie ot orate ee 32,013, 693 51,573,396 67,651,310 109, 448, 000 
British Columbia and Yukon.:............... 53,415, 106 100, 148, 206 148, 813, 448 190,040,000 
Totals crane aoe eee ee 543,579,833 | 868,661,403 | 1,256,535,677 | 1,665,561, 000 
Disposition 
Contractors sbullders sete ee eee eee 458, 869, 189 775,452,420 |1,097,381,782 | 1,486, 846, 000 
Municipalities 2.04 eae aie lenis regen 8 26,347, 676 34,082,081 47,341,030 58,882,000 ~ 
arbour Commissionsssee ne 4 oe eee ae 1, 646,552 1,797,187 2,027, 643 2 
Provincial Government Departments......... 43, 135, 675 43,943,196 93,172,148 88, 755, 000 
Federal Government Departments.......:... 13,580, 741 13,386,519 16, 613, 074 31,078, 000 
Type of Work Performed ' 

Bmildimevconstruction..- ee ee ee eee 288, 092, 582 490, 407, 540 658, 383, 053 825,622,000 
Street, highway, power, water, etc., construc- 

CODE ee eee ae eh ch ei ey aa ee eee 146,216,938 | 220,549,198 | 395,025,698 539, 965, 000 
Harbour and river constructions). Fein 12,690, 727 15,941, 539 22,638,945 37, 608, 000 
eRrade;CONstructlonacn sweets hecte she Gi ee 96,579,586 141, 763, 126 180, 487,981 262,366, 000 


ie: 1 Figures accurate to nearest thousand. 
8. 


2 Included in Federal Government Departments for 


The value of work performed by the construction industry in 1948 amounted 
to $1,665,561,000 as compared with $1,256,535,677 in the space ae year an increase 


of 33 p.c. 
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The value of building construction, exclusive of trade construction, increased 
from $658,383,053 in 1947 to $825,622,000 in 1948. The construction of industrial 
buildings increased from $193,053,068 to $242,832,000 while “other building” 
increased from $7,534,016 to $39,540,000. The value of residential building advanced 
from $233,303,589 to $255,756,000, institutional from $73,361,869 to $121,421,000 
and commercial from $151,130,511 to $166,073,000. Construction work involving 
engineering, harbours, rivers, etc., increased from $417,664,643 in 1947 to 
$577,573,000 in 1948. , 


In the industry as a whole, employment was provided for a total of 284,000 
persons in 1948 recording an increase of 33,499 over the total for the preceding 
year while the aggregate of salaries and wages at $605,496,000 was $122,588,774 
higher. The cost of materials used in 1948 was $835,917,000 an increase in expen- 
diture for this purpose of $180,920,775. 


15.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, by Provinces and 
Disposition, 1948 
Nors.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1937 edition. 


Values of Work Performed 


: : Salaries Cost 
Province or Group Employees and of New Alterations 
Wages Materials Con- and Total 
struction Repairs 
No. $000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Province 
Prince Edward Island...... 829 1,587 2,821 4,660 764 5,424 
INOVEeeCOblaacs vere se ce} 15,000 28,319 39,267 52,483 21,024 73,507 
New Brunswick........-...- 13, 000 18,279 25,414 42,105 9,485 51,590 
QUuebeCh re... neces vinieo 74,000 148,710 227,290 369,344 52,132 421,476 
Ot ariONee resiaaismenc ss oreuarsreys 112,000 254, 929 337,406 560, 494 121,972 682, 466 
Nanito bat saes sicccisieciclond cians « 12,000 26, 522 41,347 69, 718 12,512 82, 230 
Saskatchewan............-- 9,000 16,670 19, 636 39,299 10,081 49,380 
AN Dertack tesiscsce mec eie es 17,000 35,307 49,078 93, 825 15, 623 109, 448 
British Columbia and Yukon 31,000 75,173 93, 658 151, 625 38,415 190, 040 
Totals' 27a). s 283, 829 605,496 835,917 | 1,383,553 282,008 1,665,561 
Disposition 


Contractors, builders, etc... 239,000 526,880 |’ 764,954 1,289, 237 197, 609 1,486, 846 


eeanapb yes aie nek oyait a rebot os 16,000 28, 884 2aRDOr 58, 882 
arbour Commissions...... i 1 1 
Provincial Govt. Depts..... 22, 000 34,223 32,439 94,3167} 84,399” 88, 755 
Federal Govt. Depts....... 7,000 15,509 14,993 |) 31,078 
Totalsy. is... 500nen es 284, 000 605,496 835,917 | 1,383,553 282,008 1,665,561 
pear ectt en a ee (ee eo 
1Included in Federal Government Departments in 1948. 2 New construction and alterations 


and repairs data available in total only for all government forces in 1948. 


Table 16 classifies the various types of construction carried out in 1948. The 
term “Trade Construction” covers such items as bricklaying, carpentry, plumbing, 
heating, electrical work, etc., reported by contractors who confine themselves to 
a specific type of work. Details by provinces and more complete information 
regarding the industry will be found in the construction industry reports of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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16.—Values of New and Other Construction Classified by Type, 1948 


Norre.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 


beginning with the 1937 edition. 


SSSSSSSSSS8S8080”$”0”$”0909M9090 8000S 


: New 
Type of Construction Constmictions 
ee ee 
$’000 
Building Construction— 
Dwellings and iapartments: fc 5. icecee. .Yeoclcsn nee 222,572 
Hotels, clubs and restaurants....................0000 000), 14,357 
Churghes hespitals -eten3 te, bl surart cerns Aces lee 105, 666 
Office buildings, stores, theatres and amusement halls... .. 103,329 
rain elevators, factories, warehouses, farm and mine 
arlene PEON eo ah ie No Man ey aes a 214,597 
Garages and service stations...................00000000 21, 754 
Tredlo stations ew nriin at eae Oe ea 894 
ERMOUPIOS ST neh IE. Set, FON BR OEE, CN GE Oe Loar 1,586 
PRTOD ING WENSAES fhe, bet ae 5k Ma ee ee 917 
All other building construction...............00000000! 82, 824 
Totals, Building Construction................... 718, 496 
Street, Highway, Power, Water, etc., Construction— 
Streets, highways and parks. .........0.0.00sc5000e.00005. 203, 889 
ridges, culverts, subways, etc.........................00 27,328 
Water, sewage and drainage systems....................., “45, 632 
Electric power plants, including dams, reservoirs, trans- 
mission lines and underground conduits.................. 167,778 
Telephone and telegraph lines....................00000) 831 
ailway construction, steam and electric................. 7,197 
Aerodromes or landing fields.....................00 0000) 4,674 
All other construction, including installation of boilers and 
WIBCHIRCTY ota cidoe hd idee) eet ree As eee 12,575 
Totals, Street, ete., Construction................. 469, 904 
Harbour and River Construction......................... 325728 
rade, Construction... (6.5.05. dove cheese .cctsleeee 162, 425 
Grand: Totals... 2ses.s-Aaaslese ocho. 1,383,553 


1 Estimated. 


Repairs, 
Alterations 
and 


$’000 


107,126 


30,398 
4,075 
6, 804 

25,015 

124 


1,073 
697 


1, 875 
70,061 
4,889 
99,941 


| 


282, 008 


Maintenance! 


Total 
Value 


$’000 


255, 756 

16,498 
121,421 
118, 735 


246, 593 


825, 622 


234, 287 
31,403 
52,436 


192, 793 


539, 965 
37,608 
262,366 


1, 665,561 
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Chapter XIX.—LABOUR* 


CONSPECTUS 
PaGE ~s PAGH 
Srecrion 1. THE GOVERNMENT IN RELA- Section 5. VocaTIoNaL TRAINING...... 687 
TION VEO MGA BO URS Mee soe silences, 649 Subsection 1. The Vocational Training 
Subsection 1. The Federal Department Program of the Department of 
OGIPLIADOUTE AcE he ce ee es Se 649 Ae OUTS a peak STIL ee 687 
Subsection 2, Provincial Labour Depart- Subsection 2. Vocational Training of 
INGO OS ee aR ae oe Cleiccuattaiicra dicks ons 651 IVICLOLA TIS Siew fa Waele ted ch dick aoe Bea ee 690 
Subsection 3. Provincial Labour Legis- Secrion 6. INpusTRIAL ACCIDENTS AN 
dation vin NLO490-5OiE 2) 0k hee rs be 652 WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION.......¥. 691 
SrecTION 2. OccUPATIONS OF THE GAIN- Subsection 1. Fatal Industrial Accidents 691 
FULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION....... 655 Subsection 2. Workmen’s Compensation 691 
SecTION 3. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEM- Suction 7. WaGEs anD Hours or Lasour 696 
PIG VAAN) ee Ome eee ees 656 Subsection 1. The Regulation of Wages 
Subsection 1. Labour Force Surveys.. 656 and=Hoursot-Labourete3 en. sesh ~ 696 
Subsection 2. Employment and Unem- Subsection 2. Statistics of Wage Rates 5 
ployment Statistics of the Census.... 659 and Hours for Various Classes of 
Subsection 3. Employment and Payrolls Iba OUR ay iii ts: Choe Loheot ee tas 699 
as Reported by Employers, 1949.... 659 Suction 8. Workers AFFECTED BY 
Subsection 4. Earnings and Hours of COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS.......... 704 
Work of Wage-Earners and Salaried SECTION 9. ORGANIZED LaBour IN CANADA 705 
Employees in Manufacturing....... 671 Section 10. Strikes AND LocxoutTs..... 708 
Subsection 5. Unemployment as Re- Sucrion 11. CANADA AND THE: INTHR- ~ 
ported by Trade Unions............ 679 NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION..... 711 
SEcTION 4. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. . 679 


Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour — 
Subsection 1.—The Federal Department of Labour 


The Department of Labour of Canada was established in 1900 by the Concilia- 
tion Act which provided machinery to aid in preventing and settling labour disputes, 
and required the Department to collect, compile and publish statistical and other 
information. The Department assumed, too, the administration of the Fair Wages 
Policy which was adopted in the same year for the protection of workmen employed 
in the execution of Federal Government contracts and on works aided by grants from 
public funds. 


At present, in addition to the statutory. duty of disseminating information 
concerning labour and industrial matters, the Minister of Labour is responsible for the 
administration of certain statutes; Conciliation and Labour Act, 1906; Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, 1935; Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942; Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940; Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1946; 
Government Annuities Act, 1908; Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1948; Government Employees Compensation Act, 1947; and Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act, 1946. 


Fair Wages Policy.—Wages and hours of work on contracts for the manu- 
facture of equipment and supplies for the Federal Government and for construction 
were governed for some years by a Resolution of the House of Commons (1900) 
which was later incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to 
time. Contracts for construction are now regulated under the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act, 1935, and by an Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as amended 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been prepared or revised under the direction of 
A. MacNamara, C.M.G., Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Apr. 9, 1924, and May 2, 1949 and consolidated in November, 1949. Hours.on such 
work are limited to eight per day and 44 per week except in an emergency or in special 
cases where exemption is granted by Order in Council; wages to be paid are those 
current for the type of work in the district concerned or, if there are no current rates, 
fair and reasonable ones determined by the Minister. 


Wages and hours for work on contracts for equipment and supplies are regulated 
by the Order in Council of 1922 as amended on Dec. 31, 1934, and May 2, 1949. The 
hours on such work must be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable hours. The wages must be 
current or fair and reasonable, but in no event shall they be less than those estab- 
lished by statute or regulation of the province in which the work is being performed. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.—This legisla- 
tion came into effect by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1948, revoking the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, in effect since March, 1944, and repealing The 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which had been in force from 1907 until sus- 
pended by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. The Act protects proceedings com- 
menced and decisions, orders and certifications made under the wartime legislation 
in so far as these involves services authorized by the Act. 


The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries 
both international and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations, and works declared by Parliament to be for the general ad- 
vantage of Canada or two or more provinces. However, the Act provides that 
provincial authorities, if they so desire, may enact similar legislation for application 
to employees within provincial jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments with the Federal Government for the administration of such legislation by 
the federal authorities. 


In general, the Act in its important features provides that employees and em- 
ployers shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively, that trade unions 
may be certified as bargaining agents for groups of employees, and that trade unions 
and employers are required upon notice to bargain collectively in good faith. The 
Act provides for invoking collective bargaining negotiations and for the mediation 
of conciliation officers and conciliation boards in reaching collective agreements. 
Employees may change bargaining agents at times under conditions specified in the 
Act which also prescribes conditions affecting the duration and renewal of collective 
agreements. Collective agreements are required to contain provision for the arbitra- 
tion of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreements and where 
such a provision is lacking application may be made for its establishment. The Act 
prohibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference with or domination of trade 
unions by employers or interference, discrimination and coercion in trade union 
activity. The conditions precedent to strike and lockout action are provided in 
the Act. Industrial inquiry commissions may be appointed to investigate industrial 
matters or disputes. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the provisions affecting the appointment of conciliation 
officers, conciliation boards and industrial inquiry commissions, consent to prosecute 
and complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party has failed to bargain 
“in good faith. ; 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board administers provisions concerning the 
certification of bargaining agents, the writing of a procedure into a collective agree- 
ment for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of 
such agreement, and the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a 
party has failed to bargain collectively. 


Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the 
Annual Report of the Department of Labour. Inbrief, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board has received 180 applications for certification since Sept. 1, 1948, 87 being 
granted, 36 rejected, 31 withdrawn and 26 pending as of Sept. 30, 1950. 


Of the 71 industrial disputes dealt with under the conciliation provisions of the 
Act, 43 were settled by conciliation officers and conciliation boards, 14 were not settled, 
8 lapsed and 6 were pending at Sept. 30, 1950. : 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Departments 


Labour legislation in Canada is, for the most part, a matter for the Provincial 
Legislatures since it usually governs, in some respects, the contract of service between 
employer and employee or the contract, between members of a trade union which 
forms the basis of the union, or it regulates conditions in local work-places. The right 
to contract is a civil right and the British North America Act, which distributes 
legislative powers between the Parliament of Canada and the Provincial Legislatures, 
grants to the provinces power to enact laws in relation to “civil rights” and, with 
certain exceptions, “local works and undertakings”’. 


In each province, except Prince Edward Island, a special Department or Bureau 
is charged with the administration of labour laws. In Alberta, the Board of Industrial 
Relations under the Minister of Industries and Labour administers statutes con- 
cerning wages, hours and labour welfare, and the Department of Public Works has 
charge of factory legislation. Other provinces have Departments of Labour. 
Legislation for the protection of miners is administered by Departments dealing with — 
mines. 


Factory legislation in eight provinces and shops legislation in several provinces 
prohibit child labour, regulate the hours of women and young persons, and provide 
for safety and health. Other labour statutes in most provinces include minimum- 
wage legislation and maximum-hours laws, laws for the settlement of industrial 
disputes, legislation to ensure freedom of association and promote collective bar- 
gaining, and laws to provide for apprenticeship and the licensing of certain classes 
of workmen. The Industrial Standards Acts in Saskatchewan, Ontario, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the Alberta Labour Act and the Fair Wage Act in 
Manitoba enable the wages and hours of work agreed upon by representatives of 
employers and employed in designated trades to be made legal throughout the trade 
concerned. The Quebec Collective Agreement Act permits agreements between 
employers and trade unions to be made binding on all in the industry. Workmen’s 
compensation laws in all provinces are administered by independent boards except 
in Newfoundland where claims for compensation are settled in the Courts. A new - 
Act in Newfoundland similar to those in all other provinces, and providing for 
a Workmen’s Compensation Board, has not been proclaimed. 


For information regarding individual Provincial Departments of Labour, 
reference should be made to the annual reports of the Departments concerned or to 
the Deputy Ministers of Labour of the Provincial Governments. 
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Subsection 3.—Provincial Labour Legislation in 1949-50 


Newfoundland.—Seven labour Acts were passed by the Newfoundland 
Legislature. The Labour Relations Act, 1950, is similar to the Federal Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act except that check-off of union dues is 
mandatory on an employer on the request of a member of a certified union. 


The Trade Union Act, 1950, sets out rights and obligations of trade unions. 
The rules of a trade union must contain provision for an annual audit, and financial 
statements must be made available to all members. Certain returns must be made 
to the Minister of Labour, on request. Trade unions which do not comply with 
the Act cannot enjoy the benefits of the Act or of the Labour Relations Act. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1950, establishes a collective liability system 
similar to that in effect in other provinces. It will be administered by .a three- 
member Board. A Blind Workmen’s Compensation Act similar to those in several 
other provinces was also passed. The latter two Acts will come into force on procla- 
mation. , 

A new Minimum Wage Act, 1950, provides for a Board equally representative 
of employers and workers, to make recommendations to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council as to minimum rates of wages, minimum overtime rates, and other condi- 
tions of work for any classification of employees. 


The Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 1949, covers steam boilers and pressure 
vessels and steam, compressed gas and refrigeration plants in the Province. 


The Industrial Statistics Act, 1949, gives the Deputy Minister of Labour authority 
to collect industrial statistics, including such information as amount of capital 
invested, and quantity of goods manufactured, as well as number of persons employed, 
hours of work, and rates of pay. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1949, was amended 
in 1950 to give the Board power to order the installation, within a fixed time, of 
safety devices for the prevention of accidents or diseases in any employment under 
the Act. Where an accident is, in the opinion of the Board, due to the failure of 
the employer to comply with any such order, the Board may levy upon the employer 
a special contribution to the Accident Fund not exceeding one-half the amount of 
compensation payable in respect of the injury. 


Nova Scotia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended to increase 
minimum compensation for permanent total disability from $15 per week to $75 | 
per month. Compensation will not be payable at the increased rate for any period 
before May 1, 1950. 


New Brunswick.—The Municipal Employees Pension Act authorizes a munici- 
pality, by by-law, to adopt a pension or superannuation plan for its permanent 
employees and to define “permanent employee” for purposes of the plan. 


Quebec.—An Act respecting Public Order, 1950, provides that a professional 
syndicate, union of such syndicates or group of employees, is not qualified to negotiate 
or be a party to a collective agreement nor to be recognized by the Labour Relations 
Board as representing a group of employees, if it admits to its ranks members of a 
municipal police force or persons who are at the same time members of such police 
force and of a munciipal department of firemen and if it is not exclusively composed 
of employees of the same category and in the service of the same municipal corpora- 
tion. 
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A collective agreement between such an association and a municipal corporation 
which is in force when the Act comes into effect is to remain in force, with respect to 
salaries and other conditions of employment, for two years or for the duration of its 
term, whichever is less. 


Ontario.—The Labour Relations Act, 1950, replaces the Act of like title passed 
in 1948 and continues the Labour Relations Board established under that. Act. 
The new Act safeguards the right of association; defines and prohibits unfair 
practices; sets out procedure for determining the proper bargaining agent for employ- 
ees; requires an employer and a certified trade union to negotiate in good faith and 
endeavour to reach an agreement; provides for conciliation services to assist the 
parties if bargaining is unsuccessful; prohibits strikes and lockouts during the life 
of a collective agreement; requires all agreements to provide for settlement by arbitra- 
tion of disputes arising out of the interpretation of the agreement and sets out an 
arbitration clause which automatically becomes part of any agreement lacking such 
a provision. 

Amendments to the Fire Departments Act and the Police Act add pensions to 
the matters which may be made the subject of collective bargaining between a muni- 
cipal council and members of the fire department or police force. 


The Silicosis Act, 1950, which will come into effect on proclamation, requires 
every person employed in an industrial process involving silica exposure, as defined 
by the regulations, to have a health certificate, unless the process in which he is 
engaged is exempted by the Minister of Labour. 


Manitoba.—An amendment to the Labour Relations Act changes the section 
which determines the effect on certification and a collective agreement when the 
ownership of an employer’s business passes to another employer, or when the businesses 
of two or more employers are merged. 


Another change would allow the Minister to refer complaints of alleged 
violations of the Act to the Labour Relations Board as well as to an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission or a conciliation officer. 


The Factories Act was amended to provide that fifteen days notice must be given 
to the Minister of Labour before a substantial change is made in the type of operation 
carried on or before alterations or additions to a factory building or equipment are 
begun. A permit is required before these changes may be made. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended in respect to the definition of 
industrial disease. The definition has now been broadened to cover any disease 
peculiar to, or characteristic ,of, an industrial process, also any of the diseases 
specified in the Act. Another change brought a “‘Jearner’” under coverage of the 
Act. . 


The Vacations with Pay Act requires every employer to notify each of his em- 
ployees who becomes entitled to a vacation of the date on which the vacation begins, 


The Fair Wage Act was changed to provide that the draft schedule of wages 
and hours drawn up by the Fair Wage Board for public and private construction 
works shall be made available to the public so that representations concerning. it 
may be made to the Minister of Labour before he approves the schedule, as well as 
after he has issued the order. The Minister must allow at least ten days for such 
representations to be made. A further amendment stipulates that. thé employer 
must pay wages in full within five days after the end of the pay period for: which the 
wages are payable. 
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Saskatchewan.—The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act was 
amended to shorten the waiting period before compensation may be paid for a dis- 
ability. The workman may now be pa:d from and including the day following the 
accident. The minimum payment for workmen in permanent total disability cases 
has been raised from $15 to $20 a week. Benefits in death cases have been increased 
by raising the maximum for burial expenses from $125 to $175 and monthly payments 
to each child under 16 years are now $15 instead of $12 a month. 


The Trade Union Act was amended to give the Labour Relations Board more 
specific authority to make Orders determining whether an unfair labour practice has 
been engaged in; requiring an employer to reinstate an employee discharged under 
circumstances determined by the Board to constitute an unfair labour practice or 
otherwise contrary to the Act; determining the monetary loss suffered by such em- 
ployee; and requiring the employer to pay the employee the amount so determined. 
Where an employer disposes of his business, his employees and their new employer 
are bound by any subsisting collective agreement and by Orders of the Board deter- 
mining the appropriate bargaining unit for such employees and requiring the employer 
to negotiate with the certified bargaining agent. 


The Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act is a revision of the 
Apprenticeship Act with added provisions requiring persons other than apprentices 
who work in a designated trade in any city or in Estevan or Melville or within a 
five-mile radius of those places, to have certificates of qualification. 


The Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act was amended to prohibit any person 
from making electrical installations unless he holds a licence issued under the Act, 


The Minimum Wage Act was amended to permit the Minimum Wage Board 
to extend the application of the Act to groups of persons employed in an industry, 
business, trade or occupation instead of to the entire industry, business, trade or 
occupation as formerly. 


Changes in the Hours of Work Act provide that where the weekly overtime and 
the total of daily overtime differ, the employer must make payment in respect of the 
greater amount. 


Alberta.—Changes in the Alberta Labour Act provide that where a business iS 
sold, the purchaser is' bound by all proceedings relating to collective bargaining and. 
conciliation, and employees’ holidays with pay are to be computed as if their employ- 
ment had been continuous; that industrial standards schedules may include terms 
relating to holidays with pay; that a company-dominated union may not be certified 
as bargaining agent; and that employees in managerial and supervisory positions 
and those who are members of a profession sha!] be excluded from collective bargaining. 
A Conciliation Commissioner is now to report to the Board of Industrial Relations 
instead of to the Minister, and, failing settlement, is given power to make recom- 
mendations as to the advisability of appointing a Board of Arbitration. Appointment 
of such a Board is not now automatic in cases where conciliation has failed. The 
Board of Industrial Relations has the responsibility of recommending, or refraining 
from recommending, the appointment of a Board of Arbitration. As formerly, 
employment of children under 15 years in factories, shops and office buildings is for- 
bidden. Children under 15 years may not be employed 1 now in any other employ- 
ment except with the consent of the Board. 
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The Quarries Regulation Act requires the operator of a quarry to have a permit 
from the Director of Mines, authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
safety regulations, provides for the reporting of accidents and for inspection, and 
enables an inspector to order withdrawal of workers when he finds dangerous con- 
ditions. 


British Columbia.—The Annual Holidays Act was amended to change the 
method of computing holiday pay or pay in lieu of holidays. The amount due to 
the worker is now 2 p.c. of his total wages for the period of his employment in the 
working year. Previously, he was entitled to his regular pay for a week’s work. 
The “working year” is now defined as at least 225 days of actual work instead of 
250 days as formerly. 

The Boiler Inspection Act now named the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, covers 
the inspection and registration of hot water boilers, steam boilers and of pressure 
vessels. 

A new Act entitled the Pension Fund Societies Act authorizes the incorporation 
of pension fund societies to establish and administer pension funds for the payment 
of pensions to employees. 


Northwest Territories.—An Ordinance respecting Employment Agencies, 1949, 
forbids under penalty any person to carry on an employment agency for fee or reward. 
It also prohibits the receipt of compensation for furnishing information with respect 
to employers seeking workers or workers seeking employment. 

An Ordinance respecting Billiard Rooms and Bowling Alleys, 1949, fixes a minimum 
age of 18 years for employment but allows pinsetters between 14 and 18 years to be 
employed up to 9 p.m. with the written consent of parent or guardian. 


Section 2.—Occupations of the Gainfully Occupied 
Population 


Detailed statistics on the occupations of the people of Canada in 1941 will be 
found in Vol. VII, Census of Canada, 1941. A special review of this subject, based 
on the 1941 Census figures, appears at pp. 1062-1073 of the 1943-44 Year Book, and 
further information at pp. 1168-1169 of the 1945 edition. 

The following analyses of the gainfully occupied in Newfoundland are summar- 
ized from Vol. I of the Eleventh Census of Newfoundland, 1945, recently published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1.—Gainfully Occupied Males and Females, 14 Years of Age or Over, 


z in Newfoundland, by Age Groups, 1945 
es Sere ee eS eee 
Ee ———————————————————————— 
Percentages of Population 
Age Group Numbers 14 Years or Over 
Male Female Male Female Total 

NAS OBTS cnc ervig alcyecsue ti eieislese.s.s 280 68 0:3 0-1 0-2 
ABEIOIVEATSS. coe s cid avd oe cieje @ 10, 484 4,877 9-4 4-6 7-1 
2A the Me Sect edts« sinteee' ets 13, 852 5,023 12-4 4-8 8-7 
Dias eee eRe Pace he a 24,729 3,469 22-1 3+3 13-0 
a en ey el Ao 17,573 1,385 15-7 1-3 8-7 
AEA Mr oe ccizehcsate viyNe sis eg 13,086 869 11-7 0-8 6-4 
GRRO) RLS ag A pea Pee RC 5,482 277 4-9 0-3 2-6 
OLB Aree ceeBreer + Se elite re 4,633 213 4-1 0-2 2-2 
Oa ao Renee See eos 3,399 137 3-0 0-1 1-6 
ROFVCATS OF OVElS ccs s <si0 0's 2,355 125 2-1 0-1 1-1 

taste. cose ces 96,000 16,508 112,508 85-9 15-7 §1-8 


1Includes persons not reporting age. ‘ 
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2.—Gainfully Occupied Males and Females, 14 Years of Age or Over, 
in Newfoundland, by Occupation Groups, 1945 
aeeeees=»qoouaeeowawawaoamwswsonamanmamywpmnmqysTswn9nanaysnmamaqyepmwowuquS9MmNTS eo 


Percentages of Population 


Numbers 
Occupation Group 14 Years or Over 
7 Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Fishing }ik<o sewed aot tee 30,951 2 80, 953 27-7 -- 14-3 
Servicel..... Sa Sih elt apasvegh Ci 6, 292 6, 952 13, 244 5-6 6-6 6-1 
Labourers (not agricultural, 

fishing, logging or mining) 8,592 86 8, 678 7°7 0-1 4-0 
UDransporpatloneee sen omen 7,628 13 7,641 6-8 -- 3-5 
Logging sit eae ace eee 7, 262 2 7, 264 6-5 -- 3:3 
Manufacturing and mechani- 

Cale ee ee 6, 238 982 7,220 5-6 0-9 3:3 
Constroction wesw 6, 465 -- 6,465 5-8 -- 3-0 
Professional. en Iso. ee 2,251 2,729 4,980 2-0 2-6 23 
Clerical tains Arar ag teat Qeode DOA 4,824 2-3 2-1 2-2 
SoTICUGUrS lee cee ei 4,198 78 4,221 3-8 -- 1-9 
Proprietary and managerial. 38,476 648 4,124 3-1 0-6 1-9 
Commercial... 2.2.2. 5.0:. 1, 680 2,126 3, 806 1-5 2-0 1-8 
Mining and quarrying....... 2,001 -- 2,001 1-8 -- 0-9 
Electric light and power pro- 

duction and _ stationary 

enginemen™ ene ee 1,026 -- 1,026 0-9 -- 0-5 
Communications............ 600 257 857 0-5 0-2 0-4 
Hunting and trapping.....-. 245 -- 245 0-2 -- -- 
Financial ye: sae 94 2 96 0-1 -- -- 
Notgiatedo..3 saan eee 4,429 434 4, 863 4-0 0-4 2-2 

Totals?,...0........ 96,000 16,508 112,508 85-9 15-7 51-8 
1ixcludes ‘‘Professional’’ service. 2Includes persons not reporting age. 


Section 3.—Employment and Unemployment 
Subsection 1.—Labour Force Surveys* 


During the War it became increasingly apparent that up-to-date information 
on the size and characteristics of the labour supply was a necessity. The possibility 
of disturbed economic conditions in the post-war period emphasized the need for a 
current and periodic analysis of the state of employment in Canada. It was clear 
that frequent periodic enumeration of the whole population would be too expensive 
and time consuming and that sampling techniques should be used. Designed to 
meet this need, the first Labour Force Survey on a sample basis was conducted in the 
autumn of 1945, and quarterly surveys have been carried out since that time. 

A multi-stage area sampling was used involving the selection of progressively 
smaller sample areas, and ultimately households. Random methods of choice were 
used at every stage of selection so that all members of the population had an equal 
chance of inclusion. 


The estimates of the labour force are restricted to the civilian labour force, 
since net strength of the Armed Forces is obtainable directly from official sources. 
Inmates of institutions and Indians living on reservations are also excluded because 
they are not in the competitive labour market. 


The present sample includes about 30,000 households in over 100 different 
areas in Canada. These areas include the 27 cities having a population of 30,000 
or over, in addition to some of the smaller cities and various rural areas. Once a 
year, at the midsummer survey, the sample in the metropolitan areas of cities of 30,000 
and. over is doubled in order to improve the estimates of inter-provincial migration 
obtained from the sample. 


_  *Revised in the Special Surveys Division in co-operation with the Labour and Prices Division, Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. ‘ 
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Data in the following table for June 1, 1946 to 1950 are compiled from the results 
of quarterly Labour Force Surveys conducted in late May or early June of those 
years. The information for years prior to 1946 is taken from estimates prepared 
in the Labour and Prices Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These 
estimates were based upon 1931 and 1941 Census data rearranged according to the 
definitional system used in the Labour Force Surveys, the revised census benchmarks 
being linked with the June, 1946, survey on the basis of monthly and annual employ- 
ment and unemployment data. 


3.—Estimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its main Components, June 1, 1931-50 


Civilian Labour Force 14 years of age or over 


Persons with jobs : Persons 
opula- on-Agriculture Without the 

Year HOODM iting aaa aan eee Jobs Total Labour 
(14 years Employ- ; Total and Taboo Force 

of age a‘ ers, Own | ‘Total Agri- Ceith Sein Bares! (14 years 
or over) Paid Account (non- culture aoa Work. of age 

Workers and agri- sors or over) 

Family | culture) 
Workers 
”000 000 000 000 000 000 *000 000 000 

1OS31e Nee 7,039 2,006 421 2,427 1,203 3,630 475 4,105 2,934 
1932 5ee 7,163 1, 828 328 2,156 1, 223 3,379 786 4,165 2,998 
1033 cee. 7,287 1,698 397 2,095 1,248 3,338 890 4,228 3,059 
1934.... 7,411 1,910 449 2,359 1, 263 3,622 668 4,290 Si IA 
TOS5 eer 7,539 1,920 485 2,405 1,284 3,689 665 4,354 3,185 
1936.... 7,665 1,972 534 2,506 1,304 3,810 607 4,417 3, 248 
19S ieee 7,785 2,085 643 2,728 1,324 4,052 424 4,476 3,309 
1938.... 7,912 2,053 582 2,635 1,344 3,979 559 4,538 3,374 
1939.... 8,035 2,024 637 2,661 1,364 4,025 573 4,598 3,437 
1940.... 8, 053 2,082 691 Delle 1,329 4,102 454 4,556 3,497 
19415 7,969 2,538 476 3,014 1,210 4,224 193 4,417 Bros 
1942.... 7,900 2,770 488 3,258 1,127 4,385 134 4,519 3,381 
1943.... 7,797 2,906 434 3,340 1,107 4,447 75 4,522 3,210 

1944.... 7,856 2,950 369 3,319 1,126 4,445 62 4,507 3,349 - 
1945.... 7,992 2,914 363 PME 1,134 4,411 72 4,483 3,509 
1946.... 8,718 2,947 481 3,428 1,274 4,702 126 4,828 3,890 
1947.... 8,930 3,111 547 3, 658 1,163 | 4,821 91 4,912 4,018 
1948.... 9,118 3,220 542 3,762 1,186 4,948 82 5,030 4,088 
1949.... 9,301 3,342 553 3,895 23 5,018 103 55121 4,180 
19502... 9,690 3,442 568 4,010 1,073 5, 083 150 5, 233 4,457 

1 Exclusive of persons in institutions, remote areas and Indian affairs. 2 Include the following 


figures for Newfoundland: civilian population, 234,000; civilian labour force, 115,000; persons not in the 
labour force, 119,000. 


Main Characteristics of the Canadian Labour Force, 1931-50.*—The 
population 14 years of age and over (exclusive of persons in institutions) increased, 
in the period June, 1931—June, 1950, by about 2,650,000 persons or at the rate of 
about 125,000 persons a year. The strength of the Armed Forces rose very con- 
siderably from 5,000 in 1931 and 9,000 in mid 1939 to 779,000 at June, 1944 and 
then fell off to 45,000 at June, 1950. Consequently, the civilian non-institutional 
population, which increased very little from June, 1939, to June, 1940, actually 


* For the purpose of the following comparisons Newfoundland data have been subtracted from 1950 
totals: thus all statements made are on the basis of the nine older provinces. 
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declined in size until, in mid 1943, it contained almost 240,000 fewer persons than in 
1939. During 1944 there was a small increase in the Civilian population (59,000) as 
the rate of increase of the Armed Forces levelled off. In 1945, 1946 and 1947 the 
civilian population increased markedly as a consequence of the rapid demobilization 
of the Forces. 


In contrast, the civilian labour force maintained its strength in the face of large 
withdrawals to the Forces during the war years (June, 1942, being 102,000 greater 
than June, 1941, and June, 1945, 66,000 greater), mainly by recruiting replacements 
from among those who would normally be outside the labour force. The group 
classed as “not in the labour force” usually represents a fairly constant percentage 
of the population, but during the war years this category reached a low point in 1943 
(162,000 fewer than in 1939) increased by 74,000 between mid 1943 and mid 1944 
and then moved sharply upward with the decline in wartime employment (the in- 
crease was: June, 1944 to June, 1945, 160,000; and June, 1945 to June, 1946, 381,000). 


The number of civilian jobs increased markedly during the War as compared 
with pre-war experience (despite a decline in agricultural employment) reaching a 
wartime peak of 4,447,000 in June, 1943 (422,000 greater than June, 1939). After 
registering a decline to 4,411,000 during the readjustment period represented by 
June, 1945, the number of jobs continued to increase in post-war years to the all- 
time high, for that month, of 5,083,000 in June, 1950. 


Subsection 2.—Employment and Unemployment Statistics of 
the Census 


Detailed statistics of earnings, employment and unemployment of the people 
of Canada as at June 1, 1941, will be found in Vol. VI, Census of Canada, 1941. 


Subsection 3.— Employment and Payrolls as Reported by 
Employers, 1949* 


For over 25 years the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has made monthly surveys 
of employment in the eight major industries, excluding agriculture, domestic and 
personal service and government administration. ‘The broad industrial groups now 
covered by the surveys are: logging, mining, manufacturing, construction and main- 
tenance, transportation and storage, communications, trade, services (chiefly hotels, 
restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning plants) and finance. Early in 1941, the sur- 
_ veys of employment were extended to cover the current earnings of those in recorded 
employment and, since late in 1944, monthly data have been collected on man-hours 
and hourly earnings also. Inquiries into the sex distribution of the persons on the 
payrolls of reporting establishments were undertaken on a monthly basis commencing 
Feb. 1, 1946, replacing the annual and semi-annual surveys of the immediately 
preceding years. The data are tabulated by industry, provincet and larger cities. 


*Revised in the Employment Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
+Data for Newfoundland are not yet available. 
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For practical reasons associated with problems of collection,* the current 
inquiries are limited to firms and branches ordinarily employing 15 or more persons. 
The restriction results in the inclusion of industrial samples of varying size in the 
monthly survey, the variation depending upon the organization of the industry in 
large or in small units; from the equally important geographical aspect, however, 
much greater uniformity exists in the provincial coverage of total employees. It is 
important to note that in all cases the coverage is large; it is estimated that the more 
than 21,000 firms co-operating in the nine major industrial groups in 1949 employed 
approximately 82 p.c. of the total wage-earners and salaried employees in the same 
industries throughout Canada. 


Employment continued to increase in 1949, the annual index for the eight 
leading industries at 196-2 (1926=100) was, however, only 0-2p.c. above the 1948 figure, 
indicating some levelling-off in activity. Demand for producer and consumer 
goods remained at a high level as labour income and industrial production were 
well maintained. Reductions in the rate of income tax, extended welfare benefits 
and return of wartime compulsory savings all tended to bolster purchasing power. 
On Mar. 31, 1949, Newfoundland formally entered Confederation; data for this 
province are not yet available. There were 17 fewer labour disputes in 1949 than 
in 1948 but, the number of workers involved increased by 20 p.c., and the number 
of working days lost was 20 p.c. higher. The major strike in the Quebee asbestos 
mines was largely responsible for the substantial increase in the time lost due to 
industrial disputes. The devaluation of the British pound sterling led to a measure 
of uncertainty in some lines of business. The later devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar had a favourable effect upon the economy. Exports to the United States 
were well maintained in 1949 and the recession early in 1949, in employment in that 
country was not reflected to any extent in Canada. | 


As in preceding years, the trend of employment in Canada in the early months of 
1949 was retrogressive. There was considerable recession in industrial activity at 
Jan. 1, repeating the seasonal movement for this time of year, when outdoor activity 
is curtailed and plants are shut down for the holiday season, or inventory purposes. 
There was further seasonal contraction in industrial employment at Feb. 1. Activity 
in some sections was hampered by unfavourable weather during these early months. 
Partly as a result of the industrial disputes in the Quebec asbestos mines, employ- 
ment at Mar. 1 was slightly lower than at Feb. 1, but the index, at 188-9 was the same 
as the Mar. 1, 1948 figure. Seasonal curtailment in logging was largely responsible 
for the further decline of 1-3 points at Apr. 1. 


At the beginning of May, the index started to advance with seasonal expansion 
in some industries, particularly construction. 


The level of activity in manufacturing in 1949 was practically unchanged as 
compared with the preceding year; the 1949 annual index at 205-2 was 0-1 p.c. 
above the 1948 figure but was appreciably below the 1943 all-time maximum of 
226-2. Employment in the durable manufactured goods section declined by 1-8 p.c. 


*The methods used in preparing the current statistics of employment and payrolls are explained in the 
Monthly Bulletin on these subjects issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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It is interesting to note the change in the proportion of workers reported in the two 
groups in the past few years. In 1939, about 40-4 p.c. of all employees in the co- 
operating manufacturing plants were engaged in producing durable goods. During 
the year of peak wartime production, 1943, approximately 57-1 p.c. of manufac- 
turing employees were reported in durable manufactured goods. The percentage 
declined in subsequent years and in the year under review 47-9 p.c. of the employees 
reported in manufacturing were employed by plants producing durable manufactured 
goods. 


In the non-manufacturing industries taken as a unit, employment increased 
in 1949 over 1948. During 1949, expansion in activity was reported in all industries 
with the exception of logging. Communications was the only industry in which the 
increase in employment was more than the advance recorded in 1948 as compared 
with 1947. The maximum employment figures on record in 1949 were reported 
in mining, communications, trade and services. 


The proportion of women per 1,000 workers at Oct. 1, 1949, was 224, compared 
with 219 at Oct. 1, 1948, 253 at Oct. 1, 1945, and 235 at Oct. 1, 1942. In manu- 
facturing, there was a gain of 1-7 p.c. in the number of women at Oct. 1, 1949, as 
compared with one year earlier; the number of men declined by 1-4 p.c. in the same 
period. The proportion of women in the durable goods division of manufacturing 
remained constant at 105 per 1,000 workers. In non-durable goods industries, the 
ratio of women workers per 1,000 employees increased from 344 to 350 workers. 
A higher proportion of women workers was reported in numerous non-durable 
industries, fur and fur products, textiles, tobacco and beverages being the exceptions. 


There were increases in the proportion of women workers in all non-manufactur- 
ing industries with the exception of mining, construction and maintenance, and trade. 
Provincially, the highest proportion of women workers was in Ontario, where 241 
employees out of each 1,000 reported were female workers. In the three Maritime 
Provinces taken as a unit, the ratio of women workers to total employees was 146 
persons per 1,000 at Oct. 1, 1949. The ratios of female workers in the major industry 
groups are given in Table 4. 


The 1949 annual index of payrolls for the eight leading industries was 214-5 
as compared with 199-6 in1948. The relatively small increase for 1949 indicates 
some levelling-off in wage revisions, while changes in the industrial distribution of 
the workers were also a factor. (See Table 6, p. 663.) 


Average weekly salaries and wages continued to increase in 1949; the annual 
figure of $43-05 for the eight leading industries was 7-3 p.c. above the 1948 annual 
average (see Table 5, p. 662). Average weekly earnings in manufacturing, at $44-23, 
were 8-1 p.c. above the 1948 per capita figure for the industry. 


The 1949 per capita weekly earnings in Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia, 
at $44-45, $44-67 and $45-85, respectively, were above the average earnings for 
Canada as a whole; in part this was associated with the industrial distribution of the 
employees in the provinces. The most substantial increase in the period under 
review was a gain of 7-7 p.c. in the per capita earnings in Ontario as compared with 
1948. 


As in earlier years, the highest figure of average weekly salaries and wages for 
the leading cities was reported at Windsor (see Table 6, p. 663). 
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4.—Percentage of Women Employed in leading Industrial Groups 
as at Oct. 1, 1944-49 


Industrial Group 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
Manutacturing.eer sn cmtscen te conan te 28-3 26-0 24-1 22-9 22-6 23-2 
Durablevsoodss.cecemeee eee eee 18-8 13-8 11-7 10-9 10-5 10-5 
INon-durablert00dStese ac cminer terra: 40-2 37-6 35-1 34-4 34-4 35-0 
Communications: se seee see eee tere 55°5 55:8 54-7 52-8 52-3 52-6 
Pransporeavlone avalon see 8-5 8-2 6-8 6-5 6-1 6-1 
ServiGese heey eres el cris teat aera 58-2. 57-6 54-4 53-6 51-5 51:6 
"Eradeve.. teal. tre cere eve ene ere 49-3 46-8 41-9 40-2 39-0 38-1 
Finance sere co tetas Gite outa se eae ok 53-9 53-3 46-7 47-1 46-9 47-5 
Nine Leading Industries? ............. yy fo | 25°3 23-2 22-0 21-9 22-4 
1In 1939, the proportion of female employees in all manufacturing establishments reporting to the Annual 
Census of Industry was 22 p.c. 2 Consisting mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments. 3These industries include also logging, mining and construction in which the number 


of female workers is very small. 


5.—Man-Hours Worked and Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings in leading 
; Manufacturing Industries, 1947-49 


Average Average | Average 
Tadusey Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1947 | 1948 |] 1949 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 
No. | No. | No. | cts. | cts cts $ $ $ 
Manulacturings eee eee ee 42-5 | 42-2 | 42-3 | 80-3 | 91-3 | 98-6 | 34-138 | 38-53 | 41-71 
Durable manufactured goods........ 42-7 | 42-3 | 42-5 | 87-2 | 98-4 | 106-5 | 37-23 | 41-62 | 45-26 


Non-durable manufactured goods....] 42-3 | 42-0 | 42-0 | 73-4 | 84-0 | 90-6 | 31-05 | 35-28 | 38-05 


Statistics of average hours worked and average hourly earnings are tabulated 
for those industries in which considerable numbers of employees are paid at hourly 
rates, namely, manufacturing, mining, local transportation, building construction, 
highway construction, hotels and restaurants, and laundries. 


The average hours worked in manufacturing were insignificantly longer in 1949 
than one year earlier, this is mainly interesting because it is contrary to the trend 
in the past few years. The increase was confined to one-fifth of an hour in the durable 
goods industries. The average working time in the non-durable goods division 
remained the same as in 1948. (See Table 5.) In the major non-manufacturing 
industries for which data are tabulated, shorter working time was reported in services 
(hotels, restaurants, and laundries). The average working week in highway con- 
struction increased by one hour and three-tenths, and advances of two-fifths and one- 
fifth of an hour were reported in local transportation and building construction, 
respectively. 


There were substantial increases in average hourly earnings in 1949. The 
highest average hourly earnings for the main manufacturing industries was 117-7 
cents, reported in non-metallic mineral products. The hourly earnings in pulp and 
paper products, rubber, beverages, electrical apparatus, iron and steel products, 
non-ferrous metal products were above the average for manufacturing as a whole. 

Statistics of average hourly earnings are tabulated for manufacturing in the 
provinces and leading cities. Since the collection of man-hours and hourly earnings 
commenced in 1944, the average hourly earnings in British-Columbia, 118-4 cents, 
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have been the highest in Canada. In the other provinces, the average hourly 
earnings varied from 88-7 cents in New Brunswick to 103-3 cents in Ontario. In 
the larger cities, the highest average hourly earnings were reported at Vancouver, 
where the figure was 116-4 cents (see Table 9, p. 668). 


6.—Annual Index Numbers of 


their Employees, 1948 and 1949. 


Employment, Payrolls and Average Earnings of 
leading Industrial Establishments, with Average Weekly S 


alaries and Wages of 


NE ——————— 


Geographical and Industrial Unit 


Employment 


1949 


1948 


Index Numbers (June 1, 1941=100) Average 
——_ Weekly 
Aggregate Average Salaries 

Weekly Weekly and Wages 

Payrolls Earnings Reported 


1948 
Province 
Atlantic Provinces!........:e%.+-- 119-8 
- Prince Edward Island........... 149-5 
ING VS COTIAME ities etn siedeielonstots 112-0 
INeWBrunsSW1GK. ces sob ae's esi 131-1 
Quebec....0.... 05.5 Bl eer 126-2 
ONTO ne oie tees Ger Rk ae akae Se 125-8 
PFAITIOsErOVINCES, sree seer ene es 133-0 
INV ANTEGD ARE ne aise a hose seee re oes 128-4 
Sackatrenewans cee ace msi sie ois oe 125-9 
Adbentarsc aka pesca alice dot 143-7 
Britishi@olumbias. cd. 20 soe beer 150- 
Wetalsicees ae nes 128-2 
City 
WRG OVd ee eh ON eS RR rae 130-0 
@ucbecte se tte eels s eel wre 120-2 
HE GRONEOM Re eotoss tsle orci sa weiwiiews Saanser 129-7 
COV RSNA Be. ccrtien stele Fame Ep Re cnt pce 127-3 
Piampltousees ee ots oo ce iss asl ee 120-5 
Win dSOnreSee etn oe dines taelte Dees 118-2 
Nlbiilseleton ona sh oaROSe Oem pamteL 131-4 
WAG tI NYG PaphBe Sas 5 ab eee AOS 163-9 
alilaxemee te. een Romentins sem sic 124-7 
SATIN) OL NER ee eaidast cus Siercisis soya oles, 2 132-1 
SHETOROOK Ona aces etsatssce-cnre eateoieouecls 117-0 
Abi byqered 8 Reis: SSS see tore Fane onroae 134-4 
-Kitechener-Waterloo..............-- 133-9 
Viondon eee eke. eee iceene 25 145-6 
Fort William—Port Arthur........ 85-6 
Rerinas ws cebis ce tore ceils esse ris 1 130-5 
SaalintOGMem cer hone ole tet abso olsts, «co 03 149-9 
GDI COIAE mand SES Oe aR hans Seawe 136-0 
GMMOMEOIN eRe eco iecces reer ois ls ks sperenes 161-6 
AV LOT temremrarstercecsarersienerrearerernaee ararcve err 149-9 
Industry 
WA TIEVS Rion aes ab sncepenioeod none 122-0 
Durablecoodsanr saws ss es! Yolo oe 118-2 
Non-durable goods?.............. 124-4 
Electric light and power......... 147-9 
PT ee oS ne ane eee. 181-7 
jUARECU Taig RRR Semen See sane Facecn oma 98-0 
WOMTAUNICR TIONS 11050 oteciclvicieersnenenet 182-0 
WMrancportasion. <i dks. cuss cee s oss 142-2 
Construction and maintenance..... 121-3 
SE ACES Antes ta ok Soe eid Bee wisislesel ee 146-1 


Trade 


Ginie) c sisle! #66 © o/).2. 0166.61 @ @ oe eee 6) 00 


1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
$ $ 

202-5 | 169-1] 177-2 | 35-98) 37-71 
996-2 | 149-7 | 157-7 | 82-20 | 33-92 
187-0 | 164-9 | 172-4 | 85-95 | 387-58 
998-2 | 177-0 | 186-1 | 86-23 | 38-09 
913-9 | 164-1} 175-9 | 38-45) 41-21 
208-5 | 153-7 | 165-5 | 41-29 | 44-45 
926-5 | 154-6 | 165-5 | 40-50] 43-35 
214-7 | 161-2 | 161-7 | 40-10) 42-88 
904-6 | 155-1} 165-8 | 39-20 | 41-91 
256-0 | 158-5 | 169-7 | 41-71} 44-67 
939-3 | 157-7 | 169-6 | 42-62 | 45-85 
214-5 | 158-9 | 170-5 | 40-11 | 43-05 
917-8 | 157-2 | 169-6 | 38-71 | 41-76 
205-2 | 160-9 | 171-4 | 33-38 | 35-54 
918-3 | 154:3 | 166-0} 40-88 | 43-97 
214-6 | 149-3 | 162-6 | 34-48] 37-57 
210-9 | 154-5 | 169-9 | 42-46 | 46-68 
171-3 | 126-2 | 135-3 | 47-42 | 50-85 
208-2 | 145-7 | 155-6 | 36-74 | 39-22 
263-4 | 156-8 | 170-8 | 40-22 | 43-82 
198-0 os ss 33°49 | 35-44 
213-0 33°47 | 35-83 
202-3 32°88 | 35-83 
214-1 39-85 | 41-70 
243-1 38-63 | 40-64 
243-3 38-16 | 40-76 
136-5 43-07 | 45-43 
218-8 35:57 | 38-26 
255-3 34-89 | 37-43 
238-9 38-52 | 41-97 
289-1 37-58 | 40-59 
250-3 38-34 | 41-81 
208-2 | 160-0] 173-0 | 40-91 | 44-23 
196-1} 157-4 | 170-7 | 48-57 | 47-26 
219-4 | 163-7 | 176-5 | 88-20} 41-18 
254-6 | 141-4 | 150-8 | 45-48 | ~ 48-43 
266-1 | 207-7 | 215-7 | 39-11 | 40-62 
162-6 | 157-5 | 166-3] 48-77) 51-49 
989-7 | 139-0 | 149-1} 37-66 | 40-40 
924-3 | 153-7] 163-0 | 48-61 | 51-57 
926-2 | 169-7 | 183-2 | 38-31 | 41-34 
948-7 | 161-9 | 175-5 | 25-87 | 28-05 
227-1 151-6 | 163-0 | 34-38 | 36-97 
214-5 | 158- 170-5 | 40-11 | 438-05 
204-8 | 135-7 | 143-1 | 38-80 | 40-94 
214-1 | 157-0 | 168- 40-06 | 42-96 


Penner ee a 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
durable group includes the remaining manufact 
3 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry-cle 


2 Includes the following industries: iron and steel, non-ferrous 
instruments, clay and glass and stone products. The non- 
uring industries with the exception of electric light and power. 
aning establishments. 
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The average hourly earnings in all the non-manufacturing industries for which 
data are tabulated were above the 1948 figures. 


Employment and Payrolls by Economic Areas.—aAs previously stated, in 
1949 there was an insignificant increase in the annual index of employment in Canada 
as a whole as compared with the preceding year. The annual employment index for 
1949 was lower than the 1948 figures in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec and British Columbia. (See Table 7.) These were the first de- 
clines in the annual indexes since the post-war reconversion period of 1946. For all 
regions taken together, the annual indexes of employment for 1949 were 196-2 in 
comparison with 113-9 in 1939. 


The indexes of aggregate payrolls continued to increase in all regions during 1949. 
Although new high levels were generally reached, the gains over the preceding year 
were less on the whole than that reported in 1948 over 1947. 


The slight falling-off in industrial activity in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick in the year under review was largely dependent on export 
trade. These provinces felt, early in the year, the effect of the limited buying 
power of some countries and later the devaluation of the pound sterling. The 
declines in employment were particularly marked in logging, lumber and pulp and 
paper industries. Employment in manufacturing generally and transportation 
was also at a lower level than in 1948. Production in the coal mines was uninter- 
rupted, and the employment index for the mining industry as a whole remained con- 
stant. With the demand for new industrial and residential buildings, employment 
in construction was maintained at as high a level as in 1948. Increased activity in 
retail trade in 1949 was largely the result of the maintenance of domestic purchasing 
power and a busy tourist season. The average weekly earnings of employees on the 
staffs of leading establishments in the eight leading industries in Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick as a unit increased by 4-8 p.c., to reach 
$37-71 in 1949. a 


%.—_Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
by Months, 1948 and 1949, with Yearly Averages, 1929, 1933 and 1939-49 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each economic area to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1948. Averages for the years 1921-38 are given at 
pp. 613-614 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Year and Month ~ area Quebec Ontario nore cee 4 Totals 
Averages, 1929.............. 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 ~ 441-5 119-0 
Averages, 1933.............. 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
Averages, 1939.............. 110-5 120-8 114-3 103-2 107-5 113-9 
Averages, 1940.............. 122-2 , 127-9 129-2 109-0 113-3 124-2 
Averages, 1941...... SREP OP 155-0 157-8 160-0 126-6 135-6 152-3 
Averages, 1942.............. 174-2 186-2 179-4 135-6 164-8 173-7 
Averages, 1948.............. 182-1 200-0 185-8 141-4 190-0 184-1 
Averages, 1944.............. 183-1 196-4 184-7 147-0 185-7 183-0 
Averages, 1945.............. 179-1 183-2 178-4 145-7 175-1 175-1 
Averages, 1946.............. y 172-1 177-7 177-8 155-1 166-6 173-2 
Averages, 1947.............. 173-2 192-3 194-1 163-4 193-7 187-9 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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”.—Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
by Months, 1948 and 1949, with Yearly Averages, 1929, 1933 and 1939-49—concluded 
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Prairie British 


Year and Month area Quebec Ontario Provinces | Coliimbin Totals 
1948 
TEMA ss dono baauSbasoanee 181-9 196-8 202-7 166-2 194-0 193-7 
Ie brudinye leer tects itienacte 179-9 193-6 198-6 156-4 190-3 189-3 
Meno Ils oo Geodon soe 5 oodnC 171-0 193-4 199-3 158-4 188-1 188-9 
INO A ecqanTHaOduooR ASD se 166-1 187-3 197-7 159-6 190-8 186-6 
INES oan ban oh Gopne andes 167-9 186-3 196-7 159-6 196-1 186-5 
Juno retort eciceecioees 172-5 194-4 200-0 168-9 202-0 192-3 
Vialivall! eece omic e coroners 186-7 198-6 204:°8 175-9 207-8 198-0 
AMG UStaL Veer areca ce eererers 190-0 206°3 203 -3 179-5 212-6 200-9 
Septem berelcsaesace cece 189-1 205-1 205-4 180-6 216-2 201-8 
Octobervlmrcetenectece ese 192-8 205-8 208-3 180-8 214-8 203 °3 
Novemberlttocecsc ss es oo 194-9 207-1 208-6 180-3 212-2 203 -.6 
Decembenilirc sen. eeauete 197-8 207:°5 210-4 180-9 206-1 204-3 
Averages, 1948.............. 182-6 198-5 203-0 170-6 202-6 195-8 
1949 

Januaryal wee ae ects ae 177-2 198-2 206-1 173-9 192-4 196-0 
HE DEUALY, lesarac certs cctee sckeks 168-2 193-0 202-8 166-7 181-5 190-5 
Marchel’ tant ce ssptern sero 167-1 190-2 201-8 165-6 179-6 188-9 
ori Tesh ee cee Octo s tones 167-4 184-8 200-2 166-0 188-8 187-6 
Miay leer ferme pataeteter so! taeteneret 163-3 186-4 200-1 170-5 196-9 189-1 
SUNG Meera te tera crerste te stelere ctr 169-0 194-6 202-4 177-4 204-7 194-5 
Ute Loa Ch omttearulae Boao oc a 187-4 198-0 206-4 181-8 209-1 199-5 
AUpUStil wee eerie ete ese 188-9 199-4 205-5 185-6 212-6 200-5 
Sepsembetilerece mae stay 190-4 199-5 208-3 186-6 215-1 202-1 
October Tei Poe Meee 192-0 199-5 209-2 185-9 211-9 202-2 
Nowvemiber*laeys..ccea te 188-6 202-0 208-6 185-2 208-7 202-0 
December eas .t eae 193-7 201-9 208-7 184:5 203 -2 201-8 
Averages, 1949.............. 179-4 195-6 205-0 177-5 200-4 196-2 

Percentage distribution of 

employees reported in 

economic areas as at 
Deer ly 1949 yess. te eee oe 7:2 29-1 42-0 12-3 9-4 100-0 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Industrial activity was well sustained in Quebec in the year ended Dee. 1, 1949. 
Advances in the annual averages were reported in communications, construction, 
services and trade. ‘There was a substantial decline in employment in logging, due 
to the curtailment in export demand. Expansion in mining in the year under review 
was retarded by the labour dispute in the asbestos mines, which were closed from 
mid-February to late in June. An insignificant decline of 0-3 p.c. was reported in 
the manufacturing index for the year. The annual average of weekly earnings 
reported in Quebec was $41-21 in 1949, as compared with $38-45 for 1948. 
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Employment continued to expand in Ontario during 1949, higher employment 
was reported above the 1948 figure in all eight leading industries with the exception 
of logging. This decline was partly a result of a falling-off in demand for wood 
products and partly a result of unfavourable weather conditions during the cutting 
periods in 1949. The average weekly earnings in the eight leading industries in 
Ontario stood at $44-45 in 1949, compared with $41-29 in the preceding year. 


The annual index of employment for the Prairie Provinces reached a new all- 
time high in 1949, expansion was reported in each of the provinces, the greatest 
increase, 6-8 p.c. being recorded in Alberta where growth in the production of gas 
and oil acted as a stimulus to business generally. It is interesting to note that, 
except for a decline of only 0-9 p.c. in 1945 as compared with 1944, the annual index 
of employment for the Prairie Provinces taken as a unit has increased steadily since 
1933. Gains in employment in 1949 were reported in all the major industries for which 
data are published for the Prairie Provinces. The average weekly earnings of persons 
in recorded employment in the Prairies increased from $40-50 in 1948 to $43-35 
in 1949. 


In 1949, industrial activity in British Columbia was slightly lower than in 1948. 
General improvement was reported by firms engaged in mining, communications, 
transportation, construction and trade, but slackening of demand and very extreme 
weather conditions in the winter months accounted for the drop of 20-6 p.c. in the 
annual index for employment in logging during the period under review. The 
average weekly earnings as reported by the larger employees in the eight leading 
industries in British Columbia increased from $42-62 in 1948 to $45-85 in 1949. 


Employment and Payrolls by Cities.— Approximately 44-6 p.c. of the em- 
ployees reported by the larger employers in the eight leading industries in Canada 
in 1949 were employed in the eight leading cities. The gain in employment in 1949 
was slightly greater in these cities as a unit than in Canada as a whole. In the 
smaller cities and rural areas the index for the year declined by 1-3 p.c. An 
increase in employment was reported in all industries except transportation in the 
eight larger cities taken as a unit. With this exception, the city trend in the indus- 
tries for which data are tabulated was similar to that in Canada but a greater increase 
was reported in manufacturing, communications and construction and slightly 
smaller increases in services and trade. 


As can be seen from Table 6, improvement in employment in 1949 over 1948 
was reported in all eight leading cities with the exception of Quebec and Vancouver. 
The decline of 1-0 p.c. in employment in Quebec City was largely the result of the 
falling-off in activity in shipbuilding and repairing. Curtailment in this industry 
was also partly responsible for the decline in the annual employment index in 
Vancouver; lower employment was also reported in lumber products, transportation 
and services. 


The 1949 annual index of weekly payrolls for the eight leading cities as a unit 
was 10-4 p.c. above the 1948 figure. An advance of 7-5 p.c. was recorded 
in the general index number of payrolls for Canada in the same period The 
increases in 1948 over 1947 had been 15-3 p.c. for the eight leading cities and 
15-6 for the general index. The lower rate of increase in the year under review 
indicated a change in industrial distribution as well as some levelling-off in wage 
revisions. : 

The 1949 average weekly salaries and wages were higher than in 1948 for all 
the larger cities. 
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8.—Index Numbers of Employment as reported by leading Employers in certain 
Cities, by Months, 1948 and 1949, with Yearly Averages 1929, 1933 and 1939-49 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each city to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1948. Averages for 1921-28, inclusive, are given at p. 772 
of the 1938 Year Book and for 1930-38 at p. 615 of the 1947 edition. 


Year Montreal | Quebec | Toronto | Ottawa | Hamilton} Windsor | Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Averages, 1929..... 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
Averages, 1933..... 81-0 95-1 87-5 90-2 74-6 73-9 80-2 83-0 
Averages, 1939..... 106-6 119-6 109-9 108-4 103-7 133-4 93-9 111-4 
Averages, 1940..... 114-7 126-4 123-1 119-2 124-4 161-2 101-0 120-2 
Averages, 1941..... 142-7 167-8 152-9 149-2 159-5 227-3 122-8 146-8 
Averages, 1942..... 167-4 223°2 180-2 161-9 186-6 282-5 132-4 205-0 
Averages, 1943..... 186-7 271-9 195-2 168-0 186-7 305-6 139-2 245-8 
Averages, 1944..... 187-8 268-4 197-7 166-7 180-8 291-0 145-2 242-6 
Averages, 1945..... 172-5 217-3 184-3 162-6 176-4 242-3 142-6 221-7 
Averages, 1946..... 168-0 167-5 177-4 173-7 165-0 237-3 149-7 196-3 
Averages, 1947..... 178-6 183-2 190-5 181-4 184-1 265-0 155-6 221-6 

1948 
January 1........-. 180-3 190-2 | 198-9 | 185-4 | 199-3 | 267-4 | 159-3 | 226-5 
February 1........ 178-7 188-2 196-6 183-1 189-0 206-7 154-6 226-1 
March 1........... 179-1 191-4 196-3 181-2 188-9 | 268-1 152-6 | 225-5 
Aerts cree: 178-3 190-7 196-2 184-1 190-4 | 267-8 154-2 | 295-5 
Mayhs okt: 180-6 192-9 196-5 183-5 192-4 263-1 154-4 227-5 
June tk aS 181-9 197-9 196-6 191-2 195-3 267-9 158-3 232-0 
Deliye Ui dat. ear toe cia. 183-1 200-3 199-2 197-2 199-6 281-1 162-0 235-8 
August 1........... 182-6 | 202-1 196-6 197-0 197-6 | 284-0 162-8 | 236-8 
September 1....... 185-9 204-3 198-8 197-9 198-2 284-0 163-6 240-4 
October 1......... 188-5 208-8 200-2 196-4 198-4 292-0 164-9 238-5 
November 1....... 190-2 | 201-9 | 203-4 | 201-1 200-5 | 288-4 168-3 239-7 
December 1....... 192-6 200-7 206-4 202-9 202-8 288-9 171-4 236-5 
Averages, 1948... 183-5 | 197-0 | 198-8 | 191-8 | 195-2 | 2v1-7 | 160-5 | 232-6 

1949 . 

Januarvel sc. hen ee 186-8 186-7 204-7 202-2 197-8 284-7 165-5 228-1 
Melbruary oleae 184-6 181-1 202-0 196-0 197-2 274-6 158-8 219-4 
Marche leer tae ee 183-3 185-4 201-7 194-6 198-1 279-1 158-2 218-1 
ATLAS os Saeess 183-2 185-4 200-3 193-5 199-5 281-9--} 156-9 223 -2 
EVA ay al em teste ne aS 186-4 191-4 201-4 194-9 201-6 285-2 161-7 226-5 
VUNG cer ae a: 189-1 199-5 201-4 199-4 203-5 278-8 163-1 229-8 
suliysl Aree tw eter 190-2 201-7 204-6 201-9 199-5 298-8 166-8 230-4 
PAUCUSU alts eras caters 187-9 204-6 201-9 202-2 201-7 295-7 168-8 232-8 
September 1....... 190-2 204-3 204-1 202-5 202-7 297-1 168-8 233-3 
October ee 192-3 200-7 205-9 200-0 203-7 300-1 170-6 228-3 
November 1....... 193-1 200-4 208-3 198-7 204-9 294-1 172-1 228-8 
December 1....... 195-0 200-7 211-5 203 -2 206-0 285-5 172-4 228-1 
Averages, 1949..... 188-5 195-1 204-0 199-1 201-4 288-0 165-3 2272-2 


Percentage distri- 
bution of employ- 
ees reported in 
the leading cities 
at Dec. 1, 1949, 
to Canada totals 
Ast LOO Rec ae er: 14-8 1-6 13-7 1:3 3°3 1-9 3-4 4-1 


9.—Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly and Weekly Wages of Hourly-Rated 


Wage-Earners in Manufacturing in certain Cities 1947-49 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 


City —— 
1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 
No No No cts. cts cts $ $ $ 
Montreal’ .2.8? <0. 42-0 42-0 42-2 77-1 87-1 94-5 32-38 36-58 39-88 
Toronto Pa Pier lS i 40-4 40-3 40-7 83-9 95-5 102-1 33-90 38-49 41-55 
Hamilton By bee oe et 41-8 41-5 41-9 87-1 101-4 111-5 36-41 42-08 46-72 
Winnipeg........ 41-6 42-0 42-0 78°8 88-3 94-9 32-78 37-09 39-86 


Vancouver....... 38-5 37°5 37:3 95-3 107-0 116-4 36-69 40-13 43-42 
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Statistics of average weekly wages of hourly-rated wage-earners in leading manu- 
facturing establishments are published monthly for several of the larger industrial 
centres. In the year under review, average weekly wages increased in all five of the 
larger cities for which data are published. The most substantial advance was in 
Hamilton where the average wages were $4-26 per week higher than in 1948, longer 
working time and wage revisions in some of the major industries accounting for the 
advance. Increases in the other cities varied from $1-17 in Montreal to $3-20 
in Vancouver. 


Employment and Payrolls by Industries.—Employment was at a hig her 
level in 1949 than in 1948 in all of the eight leading industries with the exception 
of logging. The slight increase in employment in manufacturing in the year under 
review took place mainly in the non-durable goods. Especially substantial gains in 
1949 were made in fur products, paper products, printing and publishing, textiles 
and beverages. A decline in activity was reported in edible animal products, pulp 
and paper mills and rubber. Employment in this latter industry was affected by an 
industrial dispute in the closing months of the year. Employment in the durable 
goods industries consisting of iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, 
lumber, musical instruments, clay and glass and stone products, were at a lower level 
of employment in 1949 as compared with 1948 in each of the groups in this category 
with the exception of the last four. Employment in the iron and steel industry 
declined by 1-0 p.c. in 1949 largely as a result of a falling-off in employment in agri- 
cultural implements and steel shipbuilding and repairing. The annual index for 
automobiles and parts increased by 7-1 p.c. With expansion to meet heavy demands 
for power, employment in electric light and power plants increased by 12 p.c. 


The index number of weekly salaries and wages in manufacturing rose by 8-2 p.c. 
in 1949 to reach 208-2, the maximum on record. Increases in the indexes were 
reported in both the durable and non-durable divisions taken as a unit, the index for 
the durable goods industries increasing by 7-3 p.c., and that for the non-durable goods 
by 8-3 p.c. Wage revisions, increased cost-of-living bonuses, and the changing 
industrial distribution of workers contributed to the advance in earnings. The aver- 
age weekly salaries and wages in manufacturing in 1949 were $44-23, an increase 
of 8-1 p.c. over the 1948 figure of $40-91. Average earnings in the durable goods 
division increased by 8-5 p.c. and in the non-durable goods by 7:8 p.c. In com- 
paring the average earnings in the various industries, as shown in Table 11, differ- 
ences in the sex, age and occupational distributions of the workers must be kept 
in mind. 


The 1949 annual average of employment in logging was 26-7 p.c. below the pre- 
ceding year, and 31-8 p.c. below 1947, the year of peak employment in logging. 
The cut of logs was down in some areas as a result of unfavourable weather and poor 
logging conditions. At the same time, there was a lighter demand for pulpwood 
with the decline of overseas markets and the United States recession during the earlier 
months of the year. The average weekly salaries and wages in the logging industry 
in 1949, at $40-62, were 3-9 p.c. above the 1948 average earnings. 


In 1949, expansion in employment was reported in the mining industry. 
There was a greater availability of workers. The increased activity was confined to 
coal and metallic ores, the index of employment for non-metallic minerals (excluding 
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coal) declined by 1-1 p.c. The industrial dispute in the Quebec asbestos mines 
early in the year was largely responsible for the lower index in non-metallic minerals 
in 1949; the index at Dec. 1, 1949, was, however, above that of Jan. 1, 1949. Much 
of the expansion in this period was the result of increased activity in the Alberta 
oil-fields. The per capita weekly earnings in the mining industry as a whole, at 
$51-49 in 1949, were 5-6 p.c. higher than the average reported for 1948. 


10.—Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Groups and by Months, 1948 
and 1949, with Yearly Averages, 1929, 1933 and 1939-49 


Norz.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each industry to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1948. Averages for 1921-28, inclusive, are given at p. 773 of 
the 1933 Year Book and for 1930-38 at p. 617 of the 1947 edition. 


| Con- ‘ 
Manu- f 5 Com- | Trans- | struction : res 
Year factur- | Logging | Mining | muni- | porta- and |Services!! Trade || Thdus- 
ing cations tion Main- fee 


tenance 


Averages, 1929... 
Averages, 1933... 
Averages, 1939... 
Averages, 1940... 
Averages, 1941... 
Averages, 1942... 
Averages, 1943... 
Averages, 1944... 
Averages, 1945... 
Averages, 1946... 
Averages, 1947... 


1948 
anvaryaltee scree 199-9 414-3 167-1 168-0 139-3 142-5 240-4 230-8 193-7 
Hebruaryalinnd se 200-7 393°8 153-4 168-0 132-8 137-6 239-2 212-7 189-3 
Mare hile in -creia-aie.t 202-6 371:3 164-9 168-1 132-8 129-0 236-8 212-0 188-9 
Aprile ae 202-0 273°3 168-8 170-5 132-5 130-8 237-9 215-3 186-6 
ay Lanai aioe * 201-8 168:6 172°3 172-0 138-3 147-0 245-0 214-4 186-5 
SUN Be o.hee cess te 203 -6 218-4 174-8 175-6 141-6 166-6 250-2 216-6 192-3 
Sul vclis ere eee ae 207-2 226-6 178-7 181-3 142-8 185:°5 264-1 220-0 198-0 
PA UStelinten tan 206-5 224-0 179-7 184-8 144-9 207-8 268-7 219-4 200-9 
September 1..... 209-5 220-3 181-5 185-5 145-5 201-5 268-4 220-5 201-8 
Octoberme nee oe: 210-0 267-7 179-6 184-3 146-6 197-3 263-7 224-8 203-3 
November 1..... 208-3 321-6 181-5 182-7 144-6 192-7 253-9 230-5 203-6 
December 1..... 207-9 351-0 181-1 182-6 144-5 184-6 251-0 239-5 204-3 
Averages, 1948...| 205-0 287-6 173-6 177-0 140-5 168-6 251-6 221-4 195-8 
1949 

Januaryel esse 202-7 326-2 176:5 182-8 140-7 153-6 245-6 238-9 196-0 
Rebruary ae 2. se. 202-6 280-8 178-8 181-8 134-9 142-9 245-0 221-1 190-5 
Marcheli i. .ree 203-0 262-1 170-5 183-3 132-9 138-7 242-2 220-0 188-9 
(Aron eles nen 203-0 184-0 171-1 182-8 135-5 142-0 244-5 221-3 187-6 
Miaivaliidse crcncsrss 203-3 125-6 171-4 186-6 138-5 158-0 247-8 224-5 189-1 
FUNC et ees xe sis.a 205-1 176-4 175-7 191-4 141-4 173-8 254-4 226-2 194-5 
duly sist epee 207-4 192-9 178-1 195-7 144-2 191-8 265-4 227-7 199-5 
PNUOUS tele eee 206-4 166-7 183-4 201-1 145-7 203-5 272-3 227-6 200-5 
September 1.....| 209-2 160-9 185-8 202-6 145-4 205-6 270-4 228-0 202-1 
Octoberl ea tee 208-6 178-7 184-1 200-6 145-6 202-6 253-0 234-5 202-2 
November 1..... 206-5 228-9 184-8 199-2 142-8 197-7 249-7 238-7 202-0 
December 1..... 204-5 246-3 184-4 199-8 142-2 191-0 248-5 248-8 201-8 
Averages, 1949...) 205-2 210-8 178-7 192-3 140-8 175-1 253°2 229-8 196-2 
Percentage distri- 

bution of em- 

ployees reported 

in the leading 

industries as at 

Dee. 1, 1949..... 50-5 3-5 4-1 2-6 8-8 rch Me ae 14-8 100-0 


1 Consists mainly of hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 
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Employment in communications continued to expand during 1949; the index 
for the year was 192-3, the 1948 index being 177. The heavy demand for telephone 
service and improvements accounted for most of the advance. The annual index of 
employment for telephone companies increased in the period under review. The 
average weekly earnings in the communication industry as a whole were $40-40, 
as compared with $37-66 for 1948. When comparing the per capita figures in com- 
munications with the averages for other industries, it must be kept in mind that the 
proportion of women in this industry is very high. Only a slight improvement in 
employment over 1948 was indicated in transportation, the gain in the street railway 
and cartage section being offset by declines in steam railway operation, shipping 
and stevedoring. The 1949 average indexes of payrolls for the industry as a whole 
were higher than the 1948 figures in all three main groups. The per capita weekly 
earnings in transportation increased by 6-1 p.c., to reach $51-57, a new maximum. 


The 1949 annual employment index in construction, at 175-1, exceeded the 
1948 figure. With fewer supply difficulties, 1949 wasa record year for the construction 
industry, particularly building construction, in which the employment index advanced 
from 1948. Included in building construction are the important hydro-electric 
construction projects in which employment expanded substantially throughout the 
year. Employment in highway and railway construction and maintenance declined 
by 3-3 p.c. and 0-8 p.c., respectively, in the year under review. The annual indexes 
of payrolls increased in all branches of the industry, the most substantial gains being 
made in building construction. The annual average of weekly earnings in the con- 
struction industry as a whole was $41 -34 for 1949, as compared with $38-31 for 1948. 


There was slight improvement in the service industries in the period under re- 
view; an increase in employment in laundering and dry-cleaning establishments was 
almost offset by declines in hotels and restaurants. The average weekly earnings 
in the service industry as a whole were $28-05 in 1949, as compared with $25-87 
in 1948. The per capita earnings in the industry are affected by the employment of 
large numbers of female and part-time workers. The trend of employment in trade 
continued favourable throughout 1949; the index for the year was above the 1948 
figure. The per capita weekly earnings in retail trade rose from $32-03 in 1948 to 
$34-58 in 1949, while in wholesale trade the average earnings were $42-98, as 
compared with $40-26 in 1948. 


Subsection 4.—Earnings and Hours of Work of Male and Female Wage- 
Earners and Salaried Employees in Manufacturing* 


In 1946, the Employment Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics instituted 
annual surveys of hours and earnings of male and female wage-earners and salaried 
employees in manufacturing establishments, usually employing 15 or more persons, 
which superseded somewhat similar surveys conducted by the Census of Manu- 
factures from 1932 to 1945. The earlier surveys collected data from practically 
all manufacturers for one week in the month of highest employment in each estab- 
lishment: the later series is limited to the larger plants, and covers one week in the 
autumn of each year. The comparability of the two series is also reduced by differ- 
ences in the material collected and tabulated. More than 85 p.c. of the employees 
reported annually to the Census of Manufactures, by virtually all establishments 
in the industry, are included in the present series. 


*Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
tFigures derived from these surveys appeared at pp. 567-574 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 
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The data published in Tables 11-14 relate to all wage-earners and salaried 
personnel in the employ of leading manufacturers in the weeks surveyed, except 
travelling salesmen, homeworkers, charwomen and workers engaged on new con- 
struction. Proprietors and firm members are also excluded, as are employees engaged 
in the distribution of products where the sales offices are organized as separate units. 
The reported hours include short-time, full-time and overtime hours actually worked, 
plus any hours of paid absence in the periods covered by the surveys. The wages 
and salaries represent gross earnings for the week, before income tax, unemployment 
insurance and other deductions are made; they comprise regular wages and salaries 
paid on a time or piece-work basis, regularly paid commissions, incentive or produc- 
tion bonuses, overtime earnings, etc. In 1948, the period of the survey was changed 
from the last week in November, as in 1946 and 1947, to the last week in October. 
Except for a few seasonal industries, this change did not materially affect the 
comparisons. 


The tables show average hours and average earnings of wage-earners and salaried 
employees of both sexes for the weeks surveyed in 1946, 1947 and 1948, in Canada, 
in eight provinces, and in the principal manufacturing industries defined according 
to the new standard industrial classification coming into use by government de- 
partments. Harnings continued to rise in the eleven-month period ended Oct. 31, 
1948, although, in general, not so sharply as between 1946 and 1947. The average 
working time showed little change. Variations in the general provincial averages 
are Closely related to the industrial distributions of the workers. Factors influencing 
levels of earnings in different industries include: type and size of the manufacturing 
operation; proportions of women employed; occupational variations; seasonal in- 
fluences; proportions of short-time, part-time and casual workers; amounts of over- 
time ore done; extent of labour turnover and absenteeism in the week reviewed; 
and location of the plant in areas where pay levels tend to vary from the average. 
Differences in type and size of the industrial units also affect salary levels, as well as 
varying requirements for highly paid executive and _ professional personnel, the 
number and size of head offices, and the organization of distributive operations. 


The percentages that women constituted of the reported wage-earners and salaried 
staffs in Canada and eight provinces, and the proportions that their earnings formed 
of men’s earnings in November, 1947, and October, 1948, are shown in Table 13. 
Differences in pay-levels of men and women reflect not only variations in rates for each 
sex, but also other factors such as occupational differences, the higher proportion of 
women employed in industries in which pay levels are generally below average, the. 
tendency for women, on the average, to be younger and less experienced workers, 
the shorter hours of women workers, and the higher incidence of Dene -time work and 
absenteeism. 


Table 14 gives the percentage distribution of wage-earners of each sex in five 
main groups of hours for the last week in November, 1947 and for October, 1948. 
The proportions of employees working less than 45 hours tended to increase in 1948 ; 
in most areas the variations were not extensive. As in preceding years, a high 
percentage of the women worked less than 40 hours. The general provincial figures 
for manufacturing are influenced by the industrial distributions of workers, by 
variations in the standard working week, and by differences in amounts of short-time, 
part-time and overtime work, due to seasonal and other causes. 

“Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing, 1948”, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, provides more complete information on these subjects for 
Canada, by provinces and the 22 large industrial cities, Statistics are given in the 


N 
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publication for the three surveys, for additional industries and industrial divisions 
of manufacturing, compiled by the new standard industrial classification instead of 
by the classification formerly used. 


11.—Average Hours Worked, Average Hourly and Average Weekly Earnings of Male and 
Female Wage-Earners for the last week of November, 1946-47 and October, 1948 


(As reported by leading manufacturers) 


: Average Average Average 
Province Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
or $$} yt 
Industry Male |Female - pe) Male |Female noe Male |Female ae 
No No No cts. cts cts $ $ $ 
Province— 


Nova Scotia. .....-.--+.00+- 1946 | 46-0] 43-6 | 45-7 || 73-7 | 39-4] 68-8} 33-90 | 17-18 | 31-44 
New Brunswick..........: 1946 | 46-7] 42-9| 46-0) 71-9 | 40-0 | 66-4 || 33-58 | 17-16 | 30-54 


QUE OG, . splice ds Sais o> snes ee 1946 | 47-1] 41-2) 45-4) 74-2] 47-3 | 67-2 || 34-95 | 19-49 | 30-51 


1947 | 44-2] 38-8] 438-0 ]| 96-6] 62- 


“1 

“4 

f 
1948 | 43-9] 38-9 | 42-9 || 107-3 | 69-2] 99-9 |} 47-10 | 26-92 | 42-86 
MIADIGOD AS ss sehr Orie cee e ss 1946 | 43-8| 39-6| 42-8 || 78-8 | 49-8] 72-8 || 34-51 | 19-72 | 31-16 
1947] 44-5 | 39-7 | 43-4] 88-1 | 57-0 | 82-0 || 39-20 | 22-63 | 35-59 
1948 | 44-1] 39-6] 43-1 || 98-6 | 61-5 | 91-0 || 43-48 | 24-35 | 39-22 
Saskatchewan.............- 1946 | 44-3 | 41-2] 44-0] 77-0 | 54-5 | 74-5 || 34-11 | 22-45 | 32-78 
1947 | 43-8] 40-3 | 43-3] 87-5 | 62-3] 84-5 || 39-16 | 25-10 | 36-63 
1948 | 43-6] 39-0] 43-0] 96-6] 66-9 | 93-3 || 42-12 | 26-09 | 40-12 
PAT OLba tweeter «isis voce ieee ie 1946 | 43-5] 41-6 | 43-2] 79-3 | 51-4 | 75-0 || 34-50 | 21-38 | 32-40 
1947 | 44-1] 41-8] 43-7] 88-6] 60-4.} 84-2 || 39-07 | 25-25 | 36-81 
1948 | 43-8] 40-7 | 43-3 | 100-0 | 67-1 | 95-5 || 43-80 | 27-31 | 41-35 
British Columbia........... 1946 | 41-5 | 39-2] 41-2] 94-0] 58-8 | 89-4 || 39-01 | 23-05 | 36-83 
1947 | 40-4] 38-4] 40-4] 107-8 | 68-2 | 103-6 || 43-55 } 26-19 | 41-85 
1948 | 40-6] 38-0] 40-3] 118-9 | 75-2 | 114-2 || 48-27 | 28-58 } 46-02 


CTE) Cs Ee Speco ee reno 1946 | 44-9 | 40-0| 43-7] 80-7 | 50-2 | 74-1 || 36-23 | 20-08 | 32-38 
1947 44-9 39-7 43-7 92-1 58-2 85-1 || 41-35 | 23-11 | 37-19 
1948 44-7 39-8 43-6 || 102-3 65-1 94:6 || 45-73 | 25-91 | 41-25 
Industry— 
Meatproducts:. si. .ccs.. 2 .'- 1946 42-9 39-6 42-3 81-8 59-0 77-9 || 35-09 | 23-36 | 32-95 
1947 45-3 40-9 44-5 94-3 71-5 90-7 || 42-72 | 29-24 | 40-36 
1948 44-0 39-2 43-2 || 107-7 78-4 | 102-9 || 47-39 | 30-73 | 44-45 
Canned and preserved fruits 
and vegetables............ 1946 46-0 40-0 43-2 61-2 47-6 55-3 || 28-19 | 19-04 | 238-89 
1947 45-0 37-2 41-3 70-9 53-1 63-1 |} 31-91 | 19-75 | 26-06 
1948 44-9 34-6 40-1 76:3 57-1 68-6 || 34-26 | 19-76 | 27-51 
Bread and other bakery 
PLOGUCLIS i. «cite nes cores aise 1946 46-3 38-3 44.-] 69-7 43-2 63-5 || 32-27 | 16-55 | 28-00 
1947 46-4 38:3 44-7 82-8 49-6 76-7 || 38-42 | 19-00 | 34-28 
1948 46-9 40-3 45-5 87°8 53-8 81-0 || 41-18 | 21-68 | 36-86 
Distilled and malt liquors. .1946 | 43-8 | 40-7 43-4 80-2 52-6 | 76-8 || 35-11 | 21-37 | 33-32 
1947 44-2 41-1 43-8 92-0 64-6 88-7 || 40-66 | 26-55 | 38-85 
1948 43-8 39-4 43-2} 105-2 69-7 | 101-0 || 46-08 | 27-46 | 43-63 
Tobacco and tobacco 
LOCUM CHS eis see. terse tey facet 1946 45-6 41-4 42-9 65-9 49-2 55-6 || 30-05 | 20-37 | 23-85 
1947 44-8 40-6 42-1 77-3 57-7 65-0 || 34-63 | 23-48 | 27-37 
1948 45-0 41-2 42°5 98-1 75°8 83-6 || 44-15 | 31-23 | 35-53 
Rubber products: <j... + 1946 45-6 42-3 44-8 90-1 56-7 82-1 || 41-09 | 23-98 | 36-78 
1947 44-3 41-8 43-7 || 100-3 65-0 91-7 || 44-43 | 27-17 | 40-07 
1948 44-3 40-8 43-4 || 112-5 76-4 | 104-2 || 49-84 | 31-17 | 45-22 
Boots and shoes 
(except rubber)..... =e eran 1946 43-5 41-2 42-5 67-1 44-2 57-3 || 29-19 | 18-21 | 24-35 
1947 40-9 39-4 40-3 77-7 51-0 66-1 || 31-78 | 20-09 | 26-64 
1948 40-8 39-7 40-3 82-9 56-6 71-3 || 33-82 | 22-47 | 28-73 
Cotton and broad woven 
POOR eee cin eh er basins > 1946 47-2 42-3 45-2 60:5 48-1 55-7 || 28-56 | 20-35 | 25-18 
1947 44-9 40-9 43-3 74-1 60-5 68-9 || 33-27 | 24-74 | 29-88 
: 1948 44-8 41-3 43-4 83-2 70-1 78-2 | 37-27 | 28-95 | 33-94 
Woollen|go0ds..0:. J2<.+.. 7: 1946 47-6 40-6 44-5 63-5 47-9 57-2 || 30-23 | 19-45 | 25-45 
1947 47-7 41-5 44-9 73°6 55-8 66-2 || 35-11 | 23-16 | 29-72 
1948 | 46-9] 41-1 | 44-3 || 83-6 | 63-6 | 75-4 || 39-21 | 26-14 33°40 
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11.—Average Hours Worked, Average Hourly and Average Weekly Earnings of Male and 
Female Wage-Earners for the last week of November, 1946-47 and October, 1948— 


continued. 
Average Average _ Average 
Hours Worked Hourly Earnings || Weekly Earnings 
Industry | ---- 
Male |Female See Male |Female 2 ee Male |Female S icine 
No No No cts. cts cts $ $ $ 


Industry—continued 
Rayon, nylon and silk 
POXILILOS Men sere Set ae cote: © 1946 | 48-7 | 45-1] 47-4] 61-9] 45-1] 56-2 11 30-15 | 20-34 | 26-64 


1947-| 48-2 | 44-6] 46-9]| 73-3 | 53-5 | 66-6 1] 35-33 | 23-86 | 31-24 
1948 | 48-1 | 44-3] 46-9} 84-1] 62-2] 77-3 | 40-45 | 27-55 | 36-25 
Mien: siclotbingy sc ssi. +e 1946 | 41-2 | 39:4] 39-9]. 86-5] 50-7] 60-9 | 35-64 | 19-98 | 24-30 
1947 | 41-2 | 38-8] 389-5 }| 95-8 | 57-3 | 68-5 ] 39-47 | 22-23 | 27-06 
1948 40 +3 38-5 39-0 |} 102-1 62-5 74-4 | 41-15 | 24-06 | 29-02 
Women’s clothing........... 1946 | 38-2 | 35-3} 239-5 | 107-4 | 60-4] 70-4 }] 41-03 | 21-32 | 25-27 
1947 | 38-1] 35-1] 35-7] 116-5 | 63-2 | 74-7 || 44-39 | 22-18 | 26-67 
1948 | 40-4] 387-2] 38-011 121-8] 71-3 | 88-5 ]] 49-21 | 26-52 | 31-73 
ANI t LOOUSi wie rereersrci sree 1946 46-1 40-8 42-6 68-9 45-2 54-0 || 31-76 | 18-44 | 23-00 
1947 46-3 41-0 42-8 78-0 51-7 61-3 |} 36-11 | 21-20 | 26-24 
1948 |} 45-7 | 40-9} 42-5 ]| 88-1] 57-9 | 68-5 |] 40-26 | 23-68 | 29-11 
Saw and planing mills....... 1946 | 45-5 | 43:0] 45-41) 72-9} 59-1 72-3 || 83-17 | 25-41 | 32-82 
1947 | 48-8 | 40-4] 48-7 ]| 85-3 | 69-1 | 84-7 || 37-36 | 27-92 | 37-01 
1948 | 44-0] 40-8 | 48-9 }| 94-7] 77-8 | 94-1 |] 41-67 | 31-74 | 41-31 
ESUIMIGUEGa aes creeeeeme ee 1946 | 45:3 | 40-5 | 44-9] 66-3] 51-3 | 65-3 || 30-03 | 20-78 | 29-32 
1947 | 44-7] 40-0] 44-3] 76-9 | 61-5 | 75-8 || 34-37 | 24-60 | 33-58 
1948 44-0 40-5 43-7 85-6 66-1 83:8 |} 87-66 | 26-77 | 36-62 
Pulp and paper mills........ 1946 48-7 45-0 48-6 86-0 53-1 85-0 |] 41-88 | 23-90 | 41-31 
1947 | 48-8 | 45-4 | 48-7 || 101-9 | 62-0 | 101-0 || 49-73 | 28-15 | 49-19 
1948 48-6 41-6 48-5 |} 113-2 70-4 | 112-6 |] 55-02 | 29-29 | 54-61 
Other paper products....... 1946 46-3 40-3 43-8 73:0 44.9 62-2 || 83-80 | 18-09 | 27-24 
1947 | 45-7 | 40-8] 48-8]| 85-0] 52:7 | 73-5 | 38-85 | 21-50 | 32-19 
1948 | 45:7] 41-3] 44-1} 93-3} 59-3 | 81-6 | 42-64 | 24-49 | 35-99 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries.......... 1946 | 48-3} 38-5 | 42-0]) 93-6] 48-6] 82-3 | 40-53 | 18-71 | 34-57 
1947 42-2 38-1 41-1 | 106-1 55-5 93-6 | 44-77 | 21-15 | 38-47 
1948 | 42-0 | 387-8] 40-9 || 117-9 | 60-7 | 104-9 }| 49-52 | 22-94 | 42-90 
Agricultural implements....1946 | 43-8 | 42-0] 43-81) 88-6| 64-1 88-1 || 38-83 | 26:96 | 38-60 
1947 | 44-8 a 44-8} 99-2 a3 98-9 || 44-44 Ae esa 
1948 | 43-9 43-9 | 113-9 113-7 || 50-00 49-91 
Fabricated and structural 
FSI) Ian rts Me pe te 1946 | 44-3 a 44.2) 87-4 3 87-2 || 38-72 Ape ol cisiay:! 
1947 | 44-6 ee 44-5] 96-0 ‘6 95-9 |] 42-82 ; 42-68 
1948 44-0 a 43-9 || 104-7 a 104-6 || 46-07 Be 45-92 
Tronicastings shea ne sor 1946 | 45:7 | 438-1] 45-6) 85-3] 55-3 | 84-4 |] 38-98 | 23-84 | 38-47 
1947 45-5 42-4 45-4 96-5 69-6 96:0 |} 48-91 | 29-51 | 43-58 
1948 45-3 42-0 45-3 || 105-0 76-8 | 104-6 || 47-57 | 32-26 | 47-38 
Machinery manufacturing...1946 | 45-6 | 40-8] 45-3 || 79-5 | 49-7] 78-1 || 36-25 | 20-28 | 35-38 
1947 46-0 42-4 45-9 91-7 63-6 90-3 || 42-18 | 26-97 | 41-45 
1948 45-1 41-9 44-9 | 101-4 72:4 99-9 || 45-73 | 80-34 | 44-86 
Primary iron and steel...... 1946 45-4 39-6 45-3 92-1 67-6 91-9 |} 41-81 | 26-77 | 41-63 
. 1947 46-4 40-8 46-3 || 100-5 72-1 | 100-3 || 46-63 | 29-42 | 46-44 
1948 46-4 41-3 46-3 || 112-1 83-1 | 111-8 }} 52-01 | 34-32 | 51-76 
Sheet metal products....... 1946 | 48-2} 40-9] 42-8]| 78-8 | 54-0] 74-5 ll 34-04 | 22-10 | 31-86 
1947 42-9 40-2 42-5 90-4 65-1 86-5 || 38-82 | 26-16 | 36-74 
1948 43-5 41-0 43-1 || 100-7 73°5 96-8 || 48-80 | 30-14 | 41-72 
Adncrattiandenartceeeeeerne ce 1946.| 45-0 42-2 44-8 89-3 62-4 88-0 || 40-21 | 26-35 | 39-47 
1947 44.2 43-2 44-2 92-9 65:5 91-9 |} 41-06 | 28-30 | 40-62 
1948 45-1 43-2 45-0 || 101-0 73-6 | 100-3 || 45-55 | 31-80 | 45-14 
Motor-vehicles.............. 1946 39-9 41-6 39-9 || 109-8 72-3 | 109-3 |] 43-81 | 30-08 | 43-61 
1947 42-1 45-0 42-1 }} 121-9 88-1 | 121-5 } 51-32 | 39-65.] 51-15 
1948 40-8 43-4 40-8 || 131-0 95-3 | 130-6 || 538-45 | 41-36 | 53-28 
Motor-vehicle parts and 
ACCOSSOLICS poets cake fe se 1946 | 42-7] 40-1] 42-4] 89-0] 60-1] 85-4 }] 38-03 | 24-04 | 36-21 
1947 43-5 40-3 43-0 || 102-1 75:0 98-1 || 44-41 | 30-23 | 42-18 
1948 43-7 40-4 43-2 |} 114-1 87-2 | 110-5 |] 49-86 | 35-23 | 47-74 
Railroad and rolling-stock : 
lOquIpMIenG enews se eco eek. 1946 | 42-4 42-4 1 94-7 4 94-6 || 40-15 40-11 
1947 43-4 43-4 96-4 se 96-3 || 41-84 41-79 
1948 43-6 ze 43-6 |} 111-4 ) 111-3 || 48-57 ste 48-53 
Shipbuilding and repairing. .1946 | 43-3 | 39-0] 43-2] 91-41 63-7] 90-7 1] 39:56 | 24-88 | 39-17 
1947 | 45-7 ae 45-7 | 99-6 E 99-4 | 45-52 eonab~43 
; 1948 | 44-6 Se 44-6 | 107-0 rf 106-7 || 47-72 ne 459 
Aluminum products......... 1946 | 45-4 | 41-9] 45-2] 82-8] 53-2] 80-7 || 37-59 | 22-29 | 36-48 
1947 | 46-2] 40-8] 45-8) 93-71 63-7] 92-1 || 43-29 | 25-99 | 42-18 


1948 | 45-5 | 40:4 | 45-2 103-0 68-0. 101-3 46-87 | 27-47 | 45-79 
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' 11.—Average Hours Worked, Average Hourly and Average Weekly Earnings of Male and 
Female Wage-Earners for the last week of November, 1946-47 and October, 1948— 


concluded. 
esq«»$qou(“wDosnnamsaooo0wOa9n9@awwxO0On@ma@®T*sw#w*)hWOw“*w0909wOODDOwTS9WTD ee uru=x_ —_— oo 
Average Average Average 
Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
Industry - |] 
Male |Female| £202 | Male |Female| BOth | Mate |Female, Both 
No No No cts. cts cts $ $ $ 
Industry—concluded 
Brass and copper products...1946 | 44-4] 40-0] 43-7] 84-1] 50-41} 79-0 || 37-34 | 20-16 | 34-52 
1947 | 43-8} 40-4] 43-3 || 93-5 | 62-0] 89-9 | 40-95 | 25-05 | 38-93 
1948 | 43-4 Q-1] 43-1} 103-0 | 74-7 | 100-4 || 44-70 | 29-95 | 43-27 
Smelting and refining non- 
ferrous metallic ores...... 1946 | 44-0 44.0 89-6 89-5 || 39-42 39-38 
1947 44-1 44-1 || 102-5 102-4 || 45-20 45-16 
1948 | 43-9 43-8 || 116-5 116-4 || 51-14 50-98 
Electrical apparatus and 
SUDDIIGS Se ch cri garn kee 1946 | 42-7 |} 40-3] 41-9]| 85-1] 60-5 | 77-3 || 36-34 | 24-38 | 32-39 
1947 | 43-5 | 40-7 | 42-6] 99-5 | 73-8] 91-8 |] 43-28 | 30-04 | 39-11 
1948 | 42-6] 39-5] 41-8] 112-7 | 84-6] 105-4 || 48-01 | 33-42 | 44-06 
Non-metallic mineral 
DIOUUCtS 6 Ge oe see Oa ere: 1946.| -46-6 |. 42-0 | .46-1 || 73-2 | 52-3 | 71-1 |] 34-11 |-21-97°] 32-78 
1947 46-8 43-5 46-4 85-9 63-8 83 40-20 | 27-75 | 38-93 
1948 | 46-8 | 42-8} 46-4) 95-0] 70-1] 93-1 || 44-46 | 30-00 | 43-20 
Products of petroleum and 
COa Lem Rane ess fo: 1946 | 42-0 y 41-9 || 90-5 2 90-4 || 38-01 sah a Periokie 
1947 42-1 ae 42-1 || 104-7 a 104-6 || 44-06 Be: 44-02 
1948 | 42-1 te: 42-1 |} 119-2 - 119-1 || 50-18 ae 50-14 
Chemical products.......... 1946 | 45-3 | 41-0] 44-4 ]| 79-4] 47-2] 73-1 || 35-97 | 19-35 | 32-46 
1947 44.7 40-2 43-8 91-5 54-7 84-8 || 40-90 | 21-99 | 37-14 
1948 | 44-9 | 40-4] 44-0] 100-3 | 61-2] 93-3] 45-03 | 24-72 | 41-05 
Miscellaneous manufactured 
DLOCUGUS ae tee el Aas acs ar 1946 | 43-9 | 41-0] 42-9] 70-4] 47-4] 62-8 |] 30-91 | 19-43 | 26-94 
; 1947 | 43-7 | 39:7] 42-3] 81-8 | 57-1] 73-7 || 35-75 | 22-67 | 31-18 
1948 | 43:6 | 40-4] 42-3) 90-2]. 63-1 | 80-0 || 39-33 | 25-49 | 33-84 
Durable manufactured 
POOUSE ene rh a sips Ae alas 1946 | 44-2} 41-0 | 43-9]) 84-1 | 55-5 | 81-6] 37-17 | 22-76 | 35-82 
1947 | 44-5 | 41:0] 44-2 || 94-8 | 67-7 | 92-6 || 42-19 | 27-76 | 40-93 
1948 | 44-2] 40-6] 44-0 || 105-2 | 75-7 | 103-0 || 46-50 | 30-73 | 45-32 
Non-durable manufactured 
POOR S est fo tieeece cs Ace .,.1946 | 45-7] 39-8] 43-5 || 76-8] 48-9 | 67-5 || 35-05 | 19-46 | 29-36 
1947 | 45-4] 39-5] 48-3]] 88-8 | 56-1] 78-3 || 40-32 | 22-16 | 33-90 
1948 | 45-2} 39-7} 48-3 ]| 98-5 | 62-9 | 86-9 || 44-52 | 24-97 | 37-63 


Averages, Leading Manu- f 
facturing Industries....1945 | 44-9 | 40-0 | 43-7] 80-7] 50-2 | 74-4 || 36-23 | 20-08 | 32-38 


12.— Average Hours Worked and Average Weekly Earnings of Male and Female 
Salaried Employees for the last week of November, 1946-47 and October, 1948 


(As reported by leading manufacturers) 
FF 


Average Average 
Hours Worked Weekly Earnings 
Province —_——— ————— 
Male | Female oe Male | Female s Ee 
No No No. $ $ $ 
Province 
INOV A OCOUMA NR sotetnic ha dows aie reueine be ah ee 1946 44-] 40-7 43-1 || 46-86 | 23-54 | 39-89 


1948 40-6 38-4 39-8 || 65-20 | 31-40] 53-63 
63207—433 
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12.—Average Hours Worked and Average Weekly Earnings of Male and Female 
Salaried Employees for the last week of November, 1946-47 and October, 1948— 


continued. 
Average Average 
Hours Worked Weekly Earnings 
Province or Industry a | i boarlegy h 
Male |Female . % bo Male |Female S seed 
Province—concluded G. Ne. as . : ; 
Manito baweeaerc se ian bon cet hs Ses 1946 43-3 41-1 42-7 || 48-93 | 23-76 | 41-46 
1947 42-2 40-4 41-7 | 54-62 | 26-07 | 46-07 
1948 42-5 40-4 41-8 || 58-98 | 28-21 | 49-68 
Sacka tchewalee tecekcce oman ceed ae te: 1946 43-7 41-3 42-9 | 46-10 | 24-20] 38-78 
1947 43-0 41-0 42-1} 50-47 | 25-90 | 41-95 
1948 42-4 41-1 41-9 |} 54-52 | 28-25 | 44-90 
A lp ertia:s cee to. contin conten tetas at Aer oi ie etor 1946 43-6 41-5 42-9 | 46-30 | 23-66 | 39-34 
1947 43-0 41-0 42-4 || 51-68 | 26-62 | 44-32 
1948 43-2 40-7 42-5 |} 55-81 |. 29-04 | 48-20 
Britishy@olum bitatn ack ates oe aetna en raaien eee 1946 42-4 40-6 41-9 || 54-10 | 27-36] 46-59 
1947 41-0 39-7 40-6 || 61-70 | 380-07 | 52-89 
1948 41-0 39-5 40-6 || 65-16] 33-40] 56-38 
To talsyewy. 5 eee ee ee 1946 42-0 39-5 41-1 |} 53-21 | 25-91 | 48-85 
1947 41-2 38-9 40-4 || 60-21 | 28-68 | 49-78 
1948 41-1 38-8 40-3 | 63-47 | 31-26 | 52-91 
Industry 
Meat productstnctumete dade ciaent a ee or eka 1946 43-3 40-6 42-6 || 48-02 | 26-31 42-17 
1947 43-0 40-8 42-4 || 55-02 | 29-91 | 48-34 
1948 42-4 40-6 41-9 | 69-01 | 34-18 | 60-17 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. . . .1946 43-1 40-8 42-2 || 47-19 | 23-95 | 38-40 
1947 42-2 39-7 41-3 || 55-84 | 26-14] 44-88 
1948 42-5 39-6 41-4 59-38 27-45 47-06 
Bread and other bakery products.............. 1946 44-8 39-7 42-3 || 46-23 | 23-62 | 35-32 
1947 44-6 39-8 42-4 || 52-94 | 26-55 | 41-08 
1948 45-1 38-9 42-6 || 50-63 | 27-20 | 41-05 
Wistilled and amalityiquorsescdsere hc ee mee 1946 40-0 37-0 39-3 63-28 | 27-53 54-38 
1947 37-4 35-4 36-9 || 69-33 | 32-11 | 60-08 
1948 38-8 36-9 38-3 || 76-87 | 35-85 | 66-87 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............-- 1946 42-1 40-4 41-3 | 51-45 | 25-17 | 39-94 
1947 41-1 39-2 40-4 54-68 28-96 44-21 
1948 40-8 39-3 40-2 | 64-94 | 34-92 | 52-47 
Rubbersproducts: 3 were eee cee Ce ae 1946 40-9 39-2 40-4 || 54-64 | 25-17} 44-97 
1947 39-7 38-4 39-3 || 58-64 | 27-34 | 48-69 
1948 39-7 38-2 39-2 || 61-95 | 29-88 | 51-84 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................ 1946 44-5 40-4 43-2 43 +74 22-99 36-81 
1947 43-5 39-3 42-2] 52-65 | 25-22 | 43-73 
1948 42-8 39-4 41-7 || 55-87 | 26-72 | 46-14 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........... 1946 44-2 40-5 42-8 62-19 24-75 48-58 
1947 42-1 39-2 41-2 66-57 26-90 53-12 
1948 41-8 39-3 40-9 | 71-24 | 29-50 | 56-20 
Woollentroodstx.. i. tan...ee. are tt ee aera 1946 43-8 39-3 42-2 || 53-00 | 23-82} 42-71 
1947 43-6 39-1 42-0 || 62-32 | 27-44 | 50-03 
1948 43-3 38-9 41-7 | 64-73 | 29-48 | 52-33 ° 
Rayon, nylon andssiike text1 espe seater ei 1946 43-4 41-4 42-8 || 51-26 | 25-54 | 43-36 
1947 41-4 40-7 41-2 || 57-87 | 26-98 | 46-30 
1948 41-7 40-4 41-3 || 62-83 | 29-70] 50-81 
MPentsscl ogling fet, 4.044: 0 cate xe ona ae ee eee 1946 41-1 39-4 40-5 || 46-44 | 24-23 | 38-35 
1947 41-2 39-2 40-5 || 55-09 | 26-92 | 44-64 
1948 41-2 39-1 40-4 || 56-73 | 28-66 | 45-60 
WrorensiClo thin os). 9.2m <a ok. Lene een eee 1946 41-5 38-8 40-1 |} 51-83 | 29-02 | 40-50 
1947 41-4 38-6 40-1 || 61-26] 31-96} 47-10 
1948 41-7 38-9 40-3 62-44 34-12 48-36 
OnE Ro O OCS Riis ons A arcs ae ee at ne eat 1946 43-7 39-9 41-9 || 53-45 | 23-42 | 39-30 
1947 43-1 39-4 41-4 60-41 26-26 44-80 
1948 43-3 39-5 41-6 60-57 28-19 45-80 
awa rep lanin omni Siamese see el meme Se ee, 1946 46-1 41-2 44-9 |) 49-74 | 25-42 | 43-69 
1947 44-3 40-4 43-3 || 59-35 | 28-19} 51-91 
1948 44-2 40-2 43-3 | 60-73 | 80-77 | 53-71 
‘urn buroumeers eee eee eee 2 Ute e ate 1946 43-7 39-3 42-1 || 49-99 | 23-78 | 40-46 
1947 42-5 38-7 41-2 || 57-73 | 26-01 | 47-03 
1948 42-0 38-2 40-7 61-20 .| 28-72 49-94 
Pulpsand-paper mils eres eee a eo eee 1946 41-8 40-0 41-4 65-92 | 28-68 | 57-34 
1947 40-9 39-4 40-5 | 74-47 | 33-50] 64-96 
1948 41-3 39-7 40-9 |} 79-36 | 36-29 | 69-27 
Other papernsproductsaest eee eee Cee 1946 41-0 38-7 40-0 || 52-93 | 26-01 41-56 
1947 39-4 37-6 38-7 || 62-40 | 28-99 | 49-62 
1948 39°5 87-7 38-9 || 61-52 | 338-19 | 50-98 
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12.—Average Hours Worked and Average Weekly Earnings of Male and Female 
Salaried Employees for the last week of November, 1946-47 and October, 1948— 


concluded. 
Average Average 
Hours Worked Weekly Earnings 

Industry naan es 

Male |f{Female uy ee Male | Female = oe 

Industry—concluded No. No. No. 8 $ $ 

Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 1946 40-6 39-0 39-9 || 45-76 | 24-30 | 387-07 
1947 40-0 38-7 39-5 50-21 26-84 41-86 

1948 39-4 88-3 39-0 53-76 28-82 43-75 

Agricultural implements). 2.) 0.1.5 2. ee le oe 1946 32°5 39-0 34-3 || 49-86 | 25-33 | 43-23 
1947 40-2 38-7 39-8 56-41 27-48 48-72 

1948 40-8 39-0 40-3 63-00 30-68 54-72 

Fabricated and structural steel................. 1946 44.9 41-3 44-] 55-63 | 26-02 | 49-44 
1947 41-5 40-6 41-3 67-82 29-86 60-77 

1948 41-0 39-9 40-8 66-13 31-41 59-45 

MT ONCASHINGS OG ke cate ai ns ocek cick. Seu eee es 1946 42-4 38-5 41-2 53-88 26-50 45-44 
1947 41-9 38-0 40-8 60-84 27-69 51-24 

1948 41-6 38-0 40-6 62-58 31-13 53-66 

Machinery manufacturing.ov6e. 056.5229. 6-66. 1946 41-5 39-6 40-9 || 52-29 | 24-67 | 43-35 
1947 40-9 39-1 40-3 56-98 27-48 47-57 

1948 40-4 38-8 39-9 61-51 29-31 51-23 

PTA! TONPATIO BUCCI Src cts oo nie Soe oe aS 1946 42-6 40-0 41-9 |} 56-06 | 26-32 | 47-26 
1947 41-1 38-3 40-3 66-86 28-05 56-38 

1948 41-5 39-3 | 40-9 68-90 31-04 59-04 
Shectumeta liprod uctsan ces aes ens alas 1946 40-9 38-4 40-1 || 52-19 | 25-38 | 43-77 
1947 39-8 37-9 39-3 || 55-03 | 28-38 | 47-15 

1948 40-0 37-8 39-3 || 60-83 | 30-85 | 51-30 

PAANCYALC ANGsIDATUS S30 te cea = siecck ae eee aes ee 1946 44-0 42-5 43-6 53-61 27-98 46-69 
1947 41-1 40-1 40-9 || 58-15 | 29-35 | 51-39 

1948 41-7 40-9 41-5 60-42 31-44 53-64 

1 (os GSR Ha BUCO [sag ee, ne ere a a 1946 41-6 40-6 41-3 66-35 29-03 54-43 
1947 40-7 39°8 40-4 75°67 32-99 61-58 

1948 41-7 40-9 41-5 77°18 37-76 66-01 

Motor-vehicle parts and accessories............- 1946 42-1 39-1 41-4 || 56-16 |. 26-65 | 47-06 
1947 41-2 39-7 40-7 64-54 29-86 53-91 

1948 41-1 39-6 40-6 68-76 33-24 57-93 

Railroad and rolling-stock equipment.......... 1946 44.4 39-5 43-8 || 55-94 |} 31-17 | 52-95 
1947 43-4 39-3 42-9 59-63 32-81 56-58 

1948 44-6 39-7 44-0 67-43 35-91 63-66 

Shipbuilding-andirepairing 42.0.2... se laste 1946 41-7 37-5 40-7 || 53-58 | 26-99 | 47-54 
1947 42-2 39-5 41-6 58-38 27-10 51-32 

1948. 41-9 39-6 41-4 60-48 32-16 54-27 

PAM UTA ITI ATO CUCTS Se oe acs cael tae. cc oor Rare ter sieves = 1946 42-0 40-1 41-3 |} 57-33 | 28-95 | 46-71 
1947 40-4 38-7 39-8 || 61-16 | 30-25 | 50-75 

1948 41-4 38-7 40-4 65-75 82-57 53-85 

Brass and’ copper:products...........s.e0sceeeees 1946 41-5 39-4 40-8 | 53-04 | 26-95 | 44-31 
1947 40-6 38-6 40-0 62-82 30-92 52-58 

1948 40-0 38-4 39-5 63-21 Byori 53-63 

Smelting and refining non-ferrous metallic ores. .1946 44-0 42-3 43-7 63-14 30-50 | 57-42 
1947 43-8 42-2 43-6 70°46 33-96 65-33 

; 1948 44-] 42-1 43-9 76,04 36-96 70-79 

Electrical apparatus and supplies............... 1946 40-1 38-6 39-6 || 54-74 | 27-68 | 45-46 
1947 40-6 38-6 39-9 60-51 29-66 50-08 

1948 39-3 |, 38-3 39-0 62-39 33-14 52-96 

Non-metallic mineral products................- 1946 42-3 39-2 41-4 || 50-47 | 25-96 | 43-29 
1947 41-3 40-0 40-9 58-09 29-76 50-43 

1948 41-3 38-2 40-5 62-03 31-22 53-45 

Products of petroleum and coal................. 1946 39-9 38-2 39-5 |] 54-05 | 26-33 | 47-66 
1947 39-1 37°3 38-8 || 61-43 | 32-07 |. 55-06 

1948 38-5 37-1 38-2 66-31 35-68 59-97 

CHEMECHPLOUUCtSs {Mie sis Sha ne cree SEG ae wee 1946 40-0 38-8 | ° 39-5 55-92 27-08 43-88 
1947 39-5 38-3 39-0 62-01 30-28 49-19 

1948 39-3 38-0 38-8 63-56 32-41 51-60 

Miscellaneous manufactured products........... 1946 41-9 38-7 40-6 || 51-41 | 25-62 | 40-76 
1947 41-2 38-6 40-2 61-81 29-22 48-99 

1948 41-2 38-2 40-0 61-75 31-15 49-50 

Durable manufactured goods..................- 1946 42-1 39-6 41-3 54-46 | 26-59 45-91 
1947 41-4 39-0 40-7 61-20 29-01 51-73 

1948 41-2 38-9 40-6 64-34 31-91 54-97 

Non-durable manufactured goods............... 1946 41-9 39-5 41-0 || 52-07 25:50 | 42-29 
1947 41-0 38-9 40-3 59-33 28-47 48-21 

1948 40:9 38-8 40-1 62-70 30-83 51-24 


Averages, Leading Manufacturing Industries 1946 42-0 39-5 41-4 
1947 41-2 38-9 40-4 
1948 41-1 38-8 40-3 


a 
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13.—Proportions of Female Wage-Earners and Salaried Employees and the Proportions 
their Average Weekly Earnings constituted of Men’s Earnings for. the last week 
of November 1947, and October, 1948 


(As reported by leading manufacturers) 


Wazge-Earners Salaried Employees 

Proportion Proportion 

Prov Proportion of Women’s Proportion of Women’s 

ee of Women Wages to of Women Salaries to 

Men’s ; Men’s 

1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 

pic. Oe ORO Dyce pic FORCE: D.c. p.c. 
INGVARS COU ins ane rin ere ee ees 14-7 14-2 47-0 49-8 29-2 27-6 48-0 48-3 
Ne wa brungwicke sonenueenias aye 19-8 18-3 51-2 53-0 31-2 31-8 46-3 48-0 
Qilebecte ER ee WSO HR ee eo if 28-0 55-5 57-3 32-0 32-0 49-0. 50-6 
Ontario sya ee ae cee 22-1 21-3 56-5 57-2 34-8 34-2 46-5 48-2 
Mani fobane ci Son eewin came otee ee 21-7 22-4 57-7 56-0 29-9 30-2 47-7 47-8 
pacskauchewanl sem igee eee ie 12-8 12-5 64-1 61-9 34-4 36-6 51-3 51-8 
Alberta’ s tvs Sins cce8 eee ones 2 16-2 14-5 64-6 62-3 29-4 28-5 51-5 52-0 
Brtishi@olum bias rae 11-2 11-3 60-1 59-2 27-8 27°6 48-7 51-3 
Totals .coeeeny eeeee 22°79 22-4 55-9 56-7 33-1 | - 32-8 47-6 49-3 
Durable goods manufacturing... ... 8-8 7-9 65-8 66-1 29-4 28-9 47-4 49-6 
Non-durable goods manufacturing. .| 35-1 35-6 55-0 56-1 36-1 35-9 48-0 49-2 


14.—Percentage Distribution of Wage-Earners by Sex and Hours Worked in the 
last week of November, 1947 and October, 1948 


(As reported by leading manufacturers) 


Sex and Hours N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. B.C. Total 

1947 Dace p.c. p.c. p.c. pc. Dice p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Mallen nse tec pc teet wees od 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Under 40 hours SS Seats: 4 11-7 13-2 11-7 12-3 9-5 9-5 9-7 215 12-8 
Aaa He pir tice Se Ate i es 25-0 20-2 19-9 29-7 40-3 52-8 37-2 62-4 29-8 
45-48 tages Sep 89 ye 36-5 28-9 31-0 41-5 31-8 22-4 40-1 10-3 34-7 
49-54 SM 28 Tag a a 13-9 20-4 18-9 11-7 12-8 11-2 9-7 3:4 13-5 
55 hours and over....... 12-9 17-3 18-5 4.8 5:6 4-] 3:3 2-4 9-2 
Female. 2. lien 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Under 40 hours Pe aay. 19-2 27-7 31-2 35:3 28-7 29-1 21-1 33-7 32°8 
AVA ALS “Bape tie i 37-9 26-9 32-5 36:3 52-8 57-2 45-2 55-9 36-2 
45-48 ie Bite 8 16-1 29-8 22-3 22-6 12-3 9-1 29-6 7-2 21-6 
49-54 ae ces | eee 19-7 11-3 10-7 4-9 5-7 3-9 1-8 1:8 7:4 
55 hours and over....... 7-1 4-3 3°3 0-9 0-5 0-7 2-3 1-4 2-0 
Bothtsexesie) ae ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Under 40 hours Ee ce 12-8 16-1 17-1 17-4 13-6 12-0 11-5 23-0 17-4 
AQTAA Sy Gass’ (be Ree 8 26-9 21-5 23-3 31-1 43-2 53:3 88-5 61-5 31-3 
45-48 Lae Ae 1g ae 33-4 29-1 28-6 37-4 27-5 20-6 38-4 10-0 31-6 
49-54 ciel haere of 14-9 18-6 16-7 10-2 ilsy 10-4 8-4 3-2 12-1 
55 hours and over....... 12-0 14-7 14-3 3°9 4-5 3°7 3-2 2°3 7:6 

1948 

Male.. ess | eelOO'0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Under 40 hours... aetien. 3 11-8 11-6 11-3 13-5 9-0 9-1 10-1 20-5 13-0 
AQ=44 4 Wapiiccy 5 She bs 24-4 21-2 21-1 33-0 52-2 58-4 45-0 63-1 32 5 
45-48 OE Se) aa 37:4 26-3 32-0 38-8 21-3 21-2 33-2 10-1 33-2 
49-54 Se Soe reas is 13-8 23-3 19-6 10-0 11-2 TOY, 8-2 3-4 12-8 
55 hours and over....... 12-6 17-6 16-0 4-7 6:3 4-1 8°5 2-9 8-5 
Hen] Clete es, stadiey Sib ccs 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Under 40 hours oS tape ee. 18-5 28-6 30-8 35:3 32-0 29-4 19-7 34-4 32°8 
ADEA4 Ss TS ace 30-1 26-8 33-0 37-4 47-0 57-5 56-1 55-2 36-5 
45-48 oe Ens 25-0 27-6 24-3 22-6 14:3 12-2 20-9 6-3 22-5 
49-54 bese, ERISA, om 18-4 ANZ 9-6 4-0 5-8 0-8 3-2 2-8 6-6 
55 hours and over....... 8-0 5-3 2-3 0-7 0-9 0-1 0-1 1-3 1-6 
Both¥sexeseseaa- ae eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Under 40 hours th ARE 12-7 14-6 16-7 18-0 14-1 LE<5. 11-5 22-1 17-5 

A (2440 Os BEES ee ates 25:3 22-3 24-4 34-0 Bled 58-3 46-6 62-2 33-4 
45-48 Fc epee. 2 35:5 26-6 29-8 35-4 19:7 20-1 31-4 9-7 30:7 
49-54 5 SER oe 14-5 21-2 16-9 8-7 10-0 6:5 7-5 3-3 11-4 
55 hours and over....... 12-0 15-3 12-2 3:9 5-1 -3-6 3-0 2-7 7-0 
a a ee a ae ag 
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Subsection 5.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions 


Quarterly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published in the Labour 
Gazette by the Department of Labour. These are based, at the present time, on 
returns received from about 2,500 local trade union branches, having an aggregate 
membership of over 500,000 workers. ‘Unemployment’ means involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own trades, or 
idle because of illness, are not considered as unemployed, while union members retired 
and members of unions involved in industrial disputes are excluded from the tabu- 
lation. As the number of unions making returns varies from one date to another, © 
with consequent variation in the membership upon which the percentages of unem- 
ployment are based, it should be understood that the figures for each date have 
reference only to the reporting organizations. 


15.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, half-yearly, 
1939-49 and March, 1950 
Nore.—For percentages of unemployment as at June 30 and Dec..31 from 1915 to 1930, see p. 827 of the 


1934-35 edition of the Year Book: for percentages from 1931 to 1942 see p. 751 of the 1946 edition. For 
monthly data from 1921, see successive issues of the Year Book commencing with the 1922-23 edition. 


P.E.I. 

Month and Year ng N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c Dic. 

TRING SESE He een aie sco 1939 6-3 8-9 15-0 9-7 10-2 6-6 18-2 9-7 11-6 
December........... 1939 5:3 4:3 16-1 9-7 12-0 10+2 4-9 12-4 11-4 
VUnGr nee ernie cies sae 1940 2-4 3°7 12-2 4-9 3°9 3-4 14-6 7-7 7-6 
December?i. s25255 26 1940 2-6 2:3 1i-1 5-9 6-6 6-7 4-8 9-0 74 
UNS Wes toe tsiehevsia:s 1941 2-0 1-9 6-2 2-0 4-3 1-8 11-5 3-8 4-1 
December......s.:-- 1941 1-0 2-1 5-7 6-0 6-2 4-2 3:8 5-3 5-2 
JUDO ERE oe wee 1942 1:3 4-7 4-6 1-6 1-1 0:9 2-6 0-9 2°5 
December........... 1942 0-3 2-4 1-6 1-0 2°6 1-1 1-7 0-6 1-2 
VINO Nhe eee eh ete 1943 0-3 1-1 1:0 0-4 0-6 0-6 1-1 0-1 0-6 
December...'.......- 1943 2-9 0:3 0-7 0:5 0-8 0-8 0-9 0-5 0-8 
Tune eee eee 1944 0-1 0-6 0-4 0-2 0-2 0:5 0-2 | 0-2 0:3 
December........... 1944 -- 0-2 0-9 0-4 0-8 0-5 0:7 0°6 0°6 
JUNO Maes wal so ORE 1945 1-2 0-1 0-6 0:7 0-2 0:9 0:3 0-2 0-5 
Decemberiii.. 205k 1945 4-6 4-7 1-8 4-0 1-2 1:3 0-9 3:5 3-0 
JUNOw eee se ese: 1946 3-6 3-7 1-0 0-8 1°5 0-7 0-4 2-3 1:3 
December.........-- 1946 1-5 0:3 1-4 0-9 1-3 1-5 1-4 3°6 1-5 
WUD SS eect anise 2 1947 7-2 2-2 0-5 0°5 0-4 0-5 0:3 0:8 0:8 
DecembeL.a ss o-. + -* 1947 3:6 8-4 2-2 0-9 1-1 0:6 1:5 2-0 1-7 
n Tis GaSe A ee ee 1948 5-1 6-6 0-9 0-4 0-3 0-2 0-3 2-9 1-3 
December, sa.. ose «- 1948 2+4 7-5 3-3 2-8 1-2 3-7 2-4 6-0 3:4 
SEULIG WM cote aoe Sire wee 1949 } 1-9 1-8 1-7 1:5 2-6 1-9 1-2 2-8 1-8 
December.........-- 1949 7-7 5-0 5:5 3°6 2-2 3-1 3:7 7:6 4-8 
Marche kenen nest eee 1950 | 12-8 8-5 4-5 3-3 3-4 4-6 5-1 4-7 4-4 


Section 4.—Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, which came into operation on July 1, 1941, 
applies to all employed persons with the following exceptions: workers in specified 
industries or occupations such as agriculture, fishing, Armed Forces, permanent 
public service of the Federal Government, Provincial Governments and municipal 
authorities, private domestic service, private-duty nursing, certain director-officers 
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- of corporations, workers on rates other than hourly, daily or piece rates if earning 
more than $4,800 per year and (except by consent of the Commission) employment 
in a hospital or charitable institution not carried on for gain. All employees paid 
by the hour, day or on piece rate (including a mileage rate) are insured regardless of 
amount of earnings, together with all employees who receive $4,800 or less per 
annum under weekly, monthly or yearly rates. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund.—Employers and employees contribute 
to the Fund, the total paid by each group being equal. The Federal Government 
contributes an amount normally equal to one-fifth of the combined employer- 
employee contributions and assumes the cost of administration. From July 1, 1941, 
to Apr. 30, 1950, employers and employees contributed $653,798,947 to the Fund 
and the Federal Government added $130,765,972. Interest and profit on sale of 
securities amounted to $63,197,669 and fines of $43,215 made a total revenue of 
$847,805,803. 


Benefits first became payable on Jan. 27, 1942, and from that date to Mar. 31, 
1950, total benefit payments amounted to $267,477,528, leaving a balance of 
$580,328,272 in the Fund. Reserves of the Fund are invested in Government of 
Canada bonds and, as at Mar. 31, 1950, the par value of bonds held amounted to 
$563,987,500. . 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 


Weekly Contributions! Weekly Benefits? 
—___—_—_______—_—_———| - Value 
Earnings of : Person 
8 By By Weekly Single With One 
Employee | Employer Stamp? Person or More 
Dependants 
cts cts. cts $ $ 
essathan: $9500 sk.as as spices saya ae 18 18 36 4-20 4-80 
D. OS 00RtONS 14:99 ae or crys cminciemieriete sce 24 24 48 6-00 7-50 
$15-00 5602099 0. ins cee mee hs see 30 30 60 8-10 10-20 
$2.0: 00.60,:$26299e8 toes oes cae ee 36 36 72 10-20 12-90 
$2700 GEOUS S529 OR oat Pree teen 42 42 84 12-30 15-60 
SS4200 CO SET99 on, Se moras a aieteetersieste eres 48 48 96 14-40 18-30 
$4800 son more sae coe ac eee ee Ae 54 54 1-08 16-204 21-004 
1 The daily rate of contribution in respect of each class is one-sixth of the weekly rates. 2Unem- . 
ployment insurance stamps combine both employer and employee contributions. 3 Rates calculated 


on the average daily contribution for the last 180 days in the two years preceding claim. Daily benefit for an 
insured person without dependants is 34 times the average of his 180 most recent daily contributions, and 
45 times the average daily contribution less ten cents per day in the case of a person mainly or wholly 
maintaining one or more dependants. The daily rate is one-sixth of the weekly rate. 4 Payable 
as from July 1, 1951. 


No benefit is payable during the first eight days of unemployment in a benefit 
year. After that time, the duration of benefit is related to the employment and 
contribution history of the employee, the number of days’ benefit being equal to one- 
fifth the number of contribution days during the previous five years, less one-third 
the number of benefit days in the previous three years. Insurance benefit is paid 
as a right on fulfilment of the following statutory condition :— : 

The payment of not less than 30 weekly (or 180 daily) contributions within two years, 
while in insured employment; and the payment of at least 60 daily contributions within 
the immediately preceding 12 months, or 45 daily contributions within the immediately 


preceding 6 months. (These periods of two years, 12 months and 6 months may be 
extended under certain circumstances.) 
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Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of work due to a labour dispute in 
which the contributor is participating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept 
suitable employment; being an inmate of any prison or an institution supported out 
of public funds; refusal to attend a course of instruction or training if directed to 
do so; residence outside Canada unless otherwise prescribed. Disqualification of a 
claimant for a period not exceeding six weeks may be made if an employee is dis- 
charged by reason of his own misconduct or leaves the employment voluntarily 
without just cause or refuses suitable employment. 


Supplementary benefits at a slightly lower rate are payable to certain classes 
whose benefits have been exhausted or are not entitled to ordinary benefit during 
the period Jan. 1 to Mar. 31 in each year. 


Statistics of Unemployment Insurance.*—Benefits under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act first became payable late in January, 1942, but no applications 
for benefit were received until early February. Except for unusual periods such as 
the months following the cessation of hostilities in Europe in the spring of 1945, 
monthly totals of claims received have shown a definite seasonal variation, rising in 
the late autumn and winter and falling again in the spring. Monthly averages of 
initial: and renewal claims filed have been as follows: 1942, 2,244; 1943, 3,055; | 
1944, 7,575; 1945, 24,699; 1946. 40,722; 1947, 36,904; 1948, 54,091 and 1949, 77,821. 


Since September, 1943, a record has also been maintained of the number of claims 
on the live unemployment register on the last working day in each month. This 
provides a measure of recorded unemployment among insured persons on one day 
of each month. Monthly averages of ordinary claims on the live register at the end of 
the month have been: 1944, 10,454; 1945, 41,139; 1946, 96,760; 1947, 68,254; 1948, 
88,909 and 1949, 135,624. 


Monthly statistics on the operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act also 
provide data on the number of days that claims on the live unemployment register 
at the end of each month have been continuously on the register, the number of 
claimants considered entitled and not entitled to benefit, chief reasons for non- 
entitlement, number of beneficiaries, number of days benefit paid and amount of 
benefit paid. 


In addition to the monthly material on the operation of the Act, annual tabula- 
ions of the persons employed in insurable employment are prepared from returns 
covering the book exchange at Apr. 1, and annual data are published on benefit 
years established and benefit years terminated. 


The number of persons insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
shown in Table 16, was assumed to be those working in insurable employment as 
at Apr. 1, as indicated from returns on those receiving insurance books and contri- 
bution cards at that time. 


Table 17 presents information on the persons for whom current benefit years 
were in existence during 1948. A benefit year is established under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act when an insured person, upon becoming unemployed, submits a 
claim and proves that at least 180 daily contributions have been made on his behalf 
during the preceding two years. Because of other provisions of the Act or because 


* Statistics of Unemployment Insurance are compiled and published by the Unemployment Insurance 
Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from material supplied by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. A more detailed analysis of these data, by sex and province, is 
available in the publication ‘‘ Annual Report on Current Benefit Years Under the Unemployment Insurance 


Act’’ issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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he may regain employment before he actually receives benefit, the setting up of a 
benefit year does not necessarily result in the receipt of benefit payments. When 
a benefit year is established it means, merely, that the claimant’s right to receive 
benefit at a certain rate at any time during the succeeding twelve months is deter- 
mined. Thus, although 595,556 persons held benefit years current in 1948, only 
387,770 actually drew benefit in that year. 


The benefit year remains in existence either until the authorized benefit rights 
are exhausted or until 12 months have passed since the date of its establishment, 
whichever occurs first. Some benefit years established in 1947 were carried over 
into 1948 so that, although 392,128 persons established benefit years in 1948 a 
total of 595,556 persons held benefit years currently available in 1948. 


The amount of benefit paid, as presented in Table 17, is secured by multiplying 
each daily rate of benefit by the number of days paid at that rate on the cards 
representing benefit years upon which benefit was drawn in 1948. 


Table 19 classifies those who drew benefit by the daily rate at which they were 
paid. The daily rate of benefit is determined by the amount of the daily average 
contribution paid on behalf of the claimant during the most recent 180 contribution 
days and by whether or not he has a dependant within the meaning of the Act. 


16.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial 
Groups and Sex, 1947 and 1948 


Nore.—These figures include only those who exchanged an unemployment insurance book or were 
issued a book for the first time in April. They, therefore, represent an estimate of the number employed 
in insurable employment as at Apr. 1. 


1947 1948 
Industrial Group | 
Males Females Males Females 
No No No. No 
Aoriculéuren cen ccthererstee clefts srtotinin cine canton orecie heron ints 1,000 500 1,210 690 
HOTeStLyPanGplOLoIne epee cyt eiten cine cere ee: 13, 100 330 14, 290 520 
Hishineshintingiah dkthappin@e.cseceil tern cone leade ere 130 20 700 110 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells— 
Metal mining essa saak rected cn etereieheteavcc tested oa 37,270 1,030 37,770 1,090 
UGS eave ear rateteseie ts Bisiorecietchettloratone ctefeicia attrac ays kee? 25, 550 190 25,770 230 
INon=metalamining pene eee sees lane ae 5, 780 170 5,020 260 
Quarrying, clay and'sand pits:.....-2s0.++.e6. os. 2,050 110 2,360 60 
IPrOSPOChING Ai to aaerecrssepan cue ot ae eerie 100 _— 130 60 
Totals, Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells...... 70,750 1,500 71,050 OO 
Manufacturing— 
Hoodsiand JDeVeraces essere icone 80, 630 30,390 76,660 27,800 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............s0e.- 4,000 5, 620 3,580 4,580 
Rubberproducts:t. wtsssestecens ees ae 15,500 6,360 14, 670 5, 600 
Weather producten.. iacsane sects oncercdee ee 21,690 14,180 17,950 12, 680 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 36,060 28,500 40, 230 28,560 
Wlothinea(toxtiloand tut) seen eee eee eee 31, 620 68, 140 33, 290 67,380 
Woods products ee the his See ners eee 70,220 7,190 70,790 7,600 
IPA POTADLO CU CES rest cree cieRvcle eu Rite cates oa ey ce 47, 650 11,000 45,570 10,140 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 30, 230 14, 850 31,280 14,930 
slrontandestecl productses se tee ace ait: caecicn avs aiiioeaas 132,310 16, 260 130, 480 15, 150 
ranspontarionveGuipmentaass..) metic ste er 122,890 7,410 118, 800 9,000 
INon=ferrousmetal products eens ame eek e ss eee 82,540 7,130 32,030 6,170 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 33,350 17, 430 38, 480 15,740 © 
Non-metallic mineral products................... 22, 620 3,480 23,310 3,170 
Products of petroleum and coal..................- 10, 890 1,530 11,140 1,230 
Chemicaliproducts eee een ee 25, 230 9,990 27,360 10,150 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 18,330 11, 460 15,470 10,040 


‘otalssManufacturin case ee eres, face 735, 760 260, 920 731,040 249, 920 
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16.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial 
Groups and Sex, 1947 and 1948—concluded 


1947 1948 
Industrial Group = 
Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. 
Construction— 
General-contractorss. cots ike cota oaewten 77,220 2,060 78,780 2,330 
Special trade contractors (subcontractors)........ 36, 500 1, 630 41,290 1,880 
Totals, Construction.......... ee Nb eee 113,720 3,690 120,070 4,210 
Transportation, Storage and Communication— 
PT ARSDOLULULOL ste aes een mee ern a eae, Borate 175, 160 14,170 182,380 14, 490 
STOLL OMe ee ee ee re ee emt 7,460 1,090 6, 480 740 
Communica vliones tient tet ee Gee ee eae. 6, 220 14,150 - 11,060 20, 480 
Totals, Transportation, Storage and Com- 
NUNCA LON ee eee he ee 188, 840 29,410 199, 870 35,710 
Public Utility Operation............ et Sk cee 21,150 2,670 21,000 - 2,570 
Trade— 
Wiholesslcunat ati tri saat hte heen 76, 820 28,180 71,150 24,180 
IRS WAN UL 25 chats ae ay ee RT Ean oI eae ieee ae 158,090 129, 400 165,370 129, 950 
A Dkey san Si Ba Ve eeigied tc Role Ree lie cenae Oe ONT OR 234,910 157,580 236,520 154,130 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...../............. 26,090 44,150 30,580 45,070 
Service— , 
CommMmnmicy OL Public. a. cs .6 sas Aoeaet ot eee 8,050 10,180 9,150 10, 830 
OVOLDIMGH Gortae seh ie ie net ee ene en iolccetetode seemensee 62,700 21,140 61,040 20, 840 
FLECreA TION ora eet So ee So ee Sean 8,960 4,390 8,950 4,680 
UUs OSS Met neler, eee Perce ae teen ys, Roce, Pie, Cane 4, 12,570 11,610 13, 630 12,330 
JECHO NDE dees See eI SE RY IS ee ee 53,700 62,920 51,810 61, 260 
PL OLA LR eS OIVACCRaT eer cera ONES tc hse ae 145, 980 110, 240 144, 580 109, 940 
(Wnspeei nod iee nr ties thos hak Ae ye tent eee ee 4,470 1,260 6,530 3, 220 
ARGINOY elt en sae oe ek neat RLS eda tt 87,130 24,900 85, 600 27,510 
Totals, All Industries...................... 1,643,030 637,170 1,663,040 635,309 


17.—Persons establishing Benefit Years, Persons with current Benefit Years, Persons 
drawing Benefit, Benefit Days Paid and Total Amount of Benefit Paid, By 
Provinces, 1948. 


Persons Persons Total 
“ estab- with Persons Benefit Amount 
Province lishing Current drawing Days of 
Benefit Benefit Benefit Paid Benefit 
Years Years Paid} 
No No No. No ¢ 
Princo cawardusland.- aks ass okeiedi eo. 2,365 3,569 2,698 160, 256 300, 157 
ING Var SCOUIa i see erat cosine cee 23, 638 40,144 27,024 1, 648, 265 3, 334, 879 
New Brunswick....... Coe ae, Sea ee ee 15, 403 22,503 15, 686 853, 444 1,708,194 
YON) oyte oak IR ie a aan te teee ce ae a 119,344 181,946 119, 1438 6,544,045 12,793,449 
(CINE ?o hs ees BAe ee ee eine tae ee 114, 339 174,342 106,056 | 5,028,440 10,006, 802 
WamitOOd arr actcsecrr cepts ald Ass esate ns 20,979 33, 682 22,101 1,300, 449 2,515, 690 
BASOLCHOW GINA. Aaa. sae «<0 rae cise c aes ols 12, 432 19,365 13,389 750,025 1,497,300 
PAU Tb Oe o..8.0 gaits eels baa Tae warete ater ees 18,306 28,116 18,017 769, 108 1,575,436 
PS TUGLSNC OLUIM DIA dats <stecie cae okies 65, 3822 91, 889 63, 656 8,225,776 6,737,218 
NO GAL SHi eserves ahs Rate aye 392,128 595,556" 387,770 | 20,279,808 | 40,469,125 


1 Subject to adjustment for errors and omissions in final payments. The total of this column is the 
summation of the benefit paid to each individual during the calendar year. This is the accepted annual 
figure to be used in conjunction with the data on persons establishing benefit years and benefit days paid, 
and is obtained from the daily rate authorized at the time the benefit year is established and the number of 
benefit days paid during the calendar year. This total is greater than the total of the 12 monthly figures 

‘published for the year 1948. The difference, 0-5 p.c., is due largely to the fact that the daily rate for some 
claimants changes during the life of the benefit year as the claimant gains or loses a dependant within the 
meaning of the Act 
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18.—Persons with Current Benefit Years during 1948, by duration of 
Benefit Days Paid 
Duration Duration Duration 
of Benefit oO Benefit of Benefit 
Benefit Persons Days Benefit Persons Days Benefit Persons Days 
Paid Paid Paid Paid Pai Paid 
(days) (days) (days) 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
No benefit. .| 207,786 — 105-109..... 5,285 | 564,875 || 215-219..... 626 135, 848 
LS As shine 30,995 79,244 || 110-114..... 4,734 | 529,852 || 220-224..... 598 132,814 
Da Or ents 36,770 260,418 || 115-119..... 4,187 489,575 || 225-229..... 569 129, 147 
LOSE yee D904 S49n 220 wi L20 124 See 3,724 | 454,290 || 230-234..... 461 106, 936 
15-19 25,600 | 431,336 || 125-129..... 3,0800) 423.7 1 230-2090. 473 112,086 
20-24 22,691 495,537 || 130-134..... 2,821 372,181 || 240-244..... 436 105, 460 
D2 Oe es 205159 | 548. Odie | 135, 1895 2,695 | 368,987 || 245-249..... 378 93,373 
30534) ee 18,385 | 588,731 || 140-144..... 2,425 | 344,257 || 250-254..... 351 88,513 
S53 Orr 17,570 | 653,484 |) 145-149..... 2,174 | 319,408 || 255-259..... 314 80, 660 
AD A4 oe. 15,729 | 660,324 || 150-154..... 1,897 | 288,334 |} 260-264..... 293 76,759 
A A Qe etna 14, 674 687,557 || 155-159..... 1,797 | 282,348 |} 265-269..... 246 65, 623 
50-p4 a2 cereer. 13,926 | 722,614 |) 160-164..... 1,592 | 257,918 |) 270-274..... 190 51,661 
bite een nea 12,718 724,242 || 165-169..... 1,488 248,341 || 275-279..... 189 52,319 
60=64 ee 11,709 725,986 || 170-174..... 1,317 | 226,566 |} 280-284..... 152 42, 853 
6560 seae ae 10,9745 1097365 183 ioatOe ae 1,214 | 214,727 || 285-289..... 138 39,578 
VOSA R So 9, 323 671,185 |} 180-184..... 1,110 | 201,938 || 290-294..... 94 27,408 
TBSI9 We abs 9,266 | 712,389 || 185-189..... 1,096 | 204,964 || 295-299..... 105 31,167 
80-84........ 8,650 | 708,386 |) 190-194..... 948 181,983 || 300 or over.. 86 25, 994 
85 = SOM ae 7,894 686,294 || 195-199..... 877 172, 644 
90-94........ 6,916 | 636,077 || 200-204..... 797 160, 905 
G5= 99 ramets 6, 602 640,888 |] 205-209..... 769 159,129 || Totals.....| 595,556 |20,279,808 
100-104...... 5,440 | 554,630 || 210-214..... 693 146, 892 
19.—Persons drawing Benefit and Benefit Days Paid during 1948, 
by Daily Rate of Benefit 
Daily Benefit Daily Benefit Daily Benefit 
Rate of Persons Days Rate of Persons Days Rate of Persons Days 
Benefit Paid Benefit Paid Benefit Paid 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under $9-60. 25 661 || $1-40-$1-49. 12,103 | 709,616 || $2-30-$2-39. Qe (Stel elnore. 433 
$0 - 60—$0 - 69... 70 3,321 || $1-50-$1-59. 12,344 716,036 || $2-40-$2-49. 89,325 | 4,908,317 
$0-70-$0-79.. 304 17,823 || $1-60-$1-69. 14,379 | 861,054 || $2-50-$2-59. OO 82,631 
$0 -80-$0-89.. 759 39,973 || $1-70-$1-79. 23,244 |1,362,408 || $2-60-$2-69. 15,570 386, 561 
$0-90-$0-99.. 1,168 61,013 || $1-80-$1-89. 17,614 995,286 || $2-70....... 10,390 111,739 
$1-00-$1-09.. 2,907 168, 967 || $1-90-$1-99. 21,367 |1, 182,936 
$1-10-$1-19.. 4,148 | 230,348 || $2-00-$2-09. 85,768 |4,492, 602 
$1-20-$1-29.. 8,792 | 529,897 || $2-10-$2-19. 16,951 598,699 | Totals..... 387,770 |20, 279,808 
$1-30-$1-39.. 15,880 | 935,245 || $2-20-$2-29. 10,140 | 609,292 


20.—Persons establishing Benefit Years, Benefit Day Paid on Years Established 
and Benefit Years Terminated, by Age Groups, 1948 


Age Group 


Under 20 years 
20-24 s 


25-29 “ 
30-34 i 
35-39 Zz 
40-44 ie 
45-49 if 
50-54 - 
55-59 a 
60-64 cs 


65 years or over 


ise he) (6var'®) © iw) © O50) .s))eiiel'4) elipiie. ee 810,61 © 8) 4/0/19. .8)'9, 


IWOthaITVeNe..5 .c.ni Si iat eros conchae 


Days Paid Benefit Years 
Persons on Terminated 
establishing Benefit —- 

Benefit ~ Years Total Total 
Years Established | Terminated | Exhausted 

No. No. No. No. 
32,075 699, 030 14,112 5, 204 
77,307 2,308, 879 54,172 9, 636 
58, 652 1,736, 768 43,020 5,751 
42,978 1,215, 494 31,261 4,155 
36,408 1,049,191 27,344 3,768 
31, 607 940,570 23,743 3,440 
27,718 864,034 21,306 3,385 
22,690 819, 205 18, 133 3,350 
19,397 784,710 15,785 3,512 
17, 858 909, 212 15,390 4,612 
23, 863 1,774,556 24,146 10,336 
EAS 33, 487 279 68 
pear iai se 392,128 13,135,136 288,691 57,217 
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21.—Persons establishing Benefit Years in 1948 and Benefit Days Paid on these 
Benefit Years, by Industrial Groups and Age Groups 


Persons establishing 


Benefit Days 


: Benefit Years Paid 
Industrial Group —- —_———----———_———— 
Under 25-59 60 Years || Under 25-59 60 Years 
25 Years | Years or Over || 25 Years| Years or Over 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ASTICH GUTG CER, NoPE orcs eee eee ae ten 590 1,150 138 12, 671 33, 402 6,148 
POrestry and LOPLI sn cc e decid aelan es 2,761 8,581 1,062 58,129 | 201,460 35, 923 
Fishing, hunting and trapping........... 65 362 44 1,672 9,947 1,635 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells— _ 
WMetalimining ee. me ates fe aC ose eee 899 DSL, 312 17,714 61,188 18,587 
DOU () ee See he hh 4 oe a ae a I Ae AR 927 5,703 1,049 13,148 81,929 36,936 
INon-metalomining.72:.c - See ee eee 361 871 120 10,334 28,018 5,937 
Quarrying, clay and sand pits......... 209 554 133 5,103 17,097 6,449 
PPEGSDCCLII Gece Sica roe cents tons 9 39 4 144 646 83 
Totals, Mining, Quarrying and Oil 
VG lis Fo Siete rss cere Ah hd Shr OP ye 2,405 9,679 1,618 46, 443 188, 878 67, 992 
Manufacturing— 
Pood andisbeverases owcuedacs. oe steaks 8,023 14, 646 2,565 || 226,605 | 505,830 166,520 
Tobacco and tobacco products........ 516 835 134 17, 962 40,769 14,705 
Riibber-prOductss: - .. cae. «ene cevsdsiee 1,492 2,012 148 22,796 36, 802 9, 259 
Leather products...... Pa oncacrcer oto 2,467 3,592 609 Teh DEG 113,340 36, 936 
Textile products (except clothing)..... 4,153 4,495 638 138,051 151,584 44,192 
Clothms: Gextile'and. fur) sc. lines ..s. 4. 4,257 5,674 698 119, 824 187,174 47,406 
WiOOdsDEOGUCtS aes hi eacc ane ae eae ee 4,920 12,496 2,559 117, 854 323, 662 134, 812 
Papermroductss: hdr tats Soa 2,955 4,991 835 85, 836 145, 408 82,257 
Printing, publishing and allied  in- 

GUSETICSHE i ee aE Te tee 1,455 1,758 325 44, 367 67,500 24,585 
Tron and steel products................ 4,912 11, 635 1,880 | 112,781 | 299,766 139,078. 
Transportation equipment............. 7,296 24, 246 2,945 189, 230 582,953 172, 864 
Non-ferrous metal products..........: 1,595 3, 244 267 36, 050 64, 402 20,703 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...... 1, 938 2,904 294 50,190 29, 429 25, 647 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 1,265 2,105 386 eve slv ery 61,170 26,532 
Products of petroleum and coal........ 207 579 158 3, 234 18,490 125552 
Ghemiealproductsa). 28.2). . nk aed: 1,222 2,336 351 37,502 81,574 30,386 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 1,381 1, 837 326 39,767 65,515 24,939 

Totals Manufacturing. :sssc'ccce os 50, 054 99,385 15,118 || 1,342,503 | 2,838,368 | 1,013,373 

Construction— 
General-contractorsas: sss. .sdeesss ces 9,370 34, 183 6,424 || 229,633 999, 507 317, 467 
Special trade contractors.............. 2,881 6,999 907 64,207 | 172,548 41,984 
‘Rotals» Constructions cs... .sce cscs 125251 41,182 (eey| 293,840 | 1,172,055 359,401 
Transportation, Storage and Commu- 
nication— 
MirsiSDODuatlonwe nut, cba sacle tee se dans 9,119 18, 646 3,956 |} 215,719 | 523,284 345,723 
SLOLACOh wer Me EE a, Hel cata = (arose id 350 750 158 8,054 23 , 055 ORB ys 
(Comimimication ao. o> ke een ae 805 765 63 33,972 40, 680 Dnoou 
Totals, Transportation, Storage and 
Communications. -<b saa aoe 10, 274 20,161 4,177 || 257,745 | 586,969 362,197 
Public Utility Operation............... 612 1,551 396 19, 203 49, 606 31,621 
Trade— 
mWiholesale:..ecs.ts:« he ee Re ee A apg 3,885 8,057 1 172 109, 499 314, 406 87,196 
Ota Oot 3 3 5 a Tae ae Bade d 13, 623 18,475 2,547 || 457,901 784,901 197, 228 
DotaiseDraGer secelenc cscs dee etse 17,508 26, 532 3,719 || 567,400 | 1,099,307 284, 424 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..... 1,614 2,058 657 58,906 96, 593 52,380 
Service— 
Communi tyon puolicy ses. cn cb. cao fs 800 Deoo4 702 28,504 92,390 43 , 553 
Government. =a se ees oe tae oe bees 2,551 8,995 2,872 90,125 379, 103 170, 407 
HVCERDALIOUN bee trte haters Meier are he 662 1,406 524 20, 634 54, 959 33, 665 
PSC Ses et ate ore rites eae yh acai 618 1,556 407 15, 062 63, 434 26,238 
GES OTA al Sze ese cae eugene eieiry aetoie is 6, 440 14, 109 2,894 190, 289 530, 326 191,968 
SMOtAls a OCLVICE.. 2 as bos hase cles 11,071 28,420 7,399 344,614 | 1,120,212 465, 881 
Warenccr lod ter cet ere ne on hacer hie cent 177 389 62 4,783 13,175 2,843 
Totals, All Industries!............ 109,382 | 289,450 41,721 || 3,007,909 | 7,409,972 | 2,683, 768 


1 The total number of persons establishing benefit years was actually 392,128 since 1,575 persons whose 
ages were not given are not included in this table; 33,487 benefit days were paid to these 1,575 persons, so that 


the total benefit days paid was 13,135,136. 
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22.—Persons establishing Benefit Years in 1948 and Benefit Days Paid on these 
Benefit Years, by Occupation Groups 


Persons Persons 
estab- Benefit estab- Benefit 
Occupation Group lishing Days Occupation Group lishing Days 
Benefit Paid Benefit Paid 
Years Years 
No. No. No. No. 
Managerialaaei eres 3,784 162,951 ||Fishing, Trapping and 
Rnofessiona lee sane ee 2,967 118,574 MO gTiNG as. eae ee 9, 602 224, 650 
Clerical: 4) segrem., note eet 33, 343 1,457,545 || Fishing and trapping. . 360 10, 436 
eransportatiOoll tise 28,945 843,705 || Logging (including for- 
Communications.......... 2,578 120,111 CSUTY,) aca oon eee 9,242 214,214 
Commerciallpy oi. soe ee 24, 868 1014250) | Manineas pee ee tee ae 10, 067 196, 212 
Financial at pee oe ee 230 8,012 Manufacturing and Me- 
Service (other than pro- chanical’ +25. aes aes 84, 297 2,541, 633 
fessions.)) gamer eee 36,462 | 1,560,054 ||Electric Light and Power 
Personal (other than Production and Station- 
GOMEStIC) sae eres 17,988 744,023 ary Enginemen......... 6, 786 215, 856 
Domestiogiew- ate 12,144 463,653 |(Construction.............. 42,084 1, 244, 621 
IRrOLeCtiviese ene e 5,587 320590 2al| Ua DOULCES ae sey hese eter eieiee 103, 872 3,365, 850 
Otherpe.c: tet a 748 28,426 ||Unspecified............... 569 16,366 
Aloriculturalewer iene eee 1, 674 44,743 || Totals, All Occupations 392,128 | 13,135,136 
PE REE a ee a a ne eo Ne Be Ae ROE 


Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates 
a free employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940. The public employment offices, which had functioned under a joint Dominion- 
Provincial arrangement for more than two decades, were taken over on Aug. 1, 
1941, and added to by the Commission in all provinces, except Quebec. The 
Commission also established offices in Quebec and the Provincial Government 
thereupon reduced the number of its own offices. 

23.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected 
by Employment Offices, 1939-48, and by Provinces, 1947 and 1948 


Nortr.—Figures by provinces from 1920 to 1946, are given in the corresponding table of previous Year 
Books, commencing with the 1926 edition. Totals for the years 1920-37 are given at p. 766 of the 1938 
edition, and for 1938 at p. 802 of the 1939 edition. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Registered Notified Effected 
Year and Province ————__——__]—-S 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
No No No. No No No 

Totals, 1939) .25 eee 579, 645 208,327 271, 654 130,739 270,020 114,862 
Totals, 1940, ...:...5..05.- 653, 445 235,150 344, 921 166, 955 336,507 138,599 
(otais, 1940) 6 eee 568, 695 262, 767 344, 796 206, 908 331, 997 175, 766 
Totalss 194025. - J) eee 1,044, 610 499,519 949,909 431, 933 597,161 298, 460 
Totals; 19433503 ee 1,681,411 1,008,211 2,002,158 1,034, 447 1,230,900 704,126 
Totals, 1944................ 1,583,010 902,273 1,779, 224 949,547 1,101,854 638, 063 
Totalss:1945 7 eee 1,855,036 661, 948 1,733,362 687,886 1,095, 641 397,940 
MOCAISS I9IG tose cs 1,464,533 494,164 1,335, 200 567,331 624, 052 235, 360 
Totals, 1947................ 1,189,646 439,577 1,060,134 476, 643 549,376 220,473 
Totals, 1948... ....0.....0.. 1,197,295 459,332 794, 207 391,385 497,916 214, 424 
Prince Edward Island. .1947 5,582 2,454 3,344 1, 830 2,694 1,216 
1948 5, 805 2,460 4,184 1, 864 3,200 1,227 
INGvarscotianeiees.-s.. 1947 60,309 16,782 25,128 12, 649 17,734 1,313 
1948 56,165 16,014 19,126 9,534 13, 872 6,195 

New Brunswick....... 1947 44,705 10, 689 31,363 9,239 17,519 5,065 
1948 43,719 12,282 20,974 7,941 15,108 4,870 

Quebec. eee te 1947 290,131 92,953 265, 782 98,131 111,948 40,049 
1948 292,857 92,860 161, 443 82,102 90,745 37,618 

Ontarto seis ea 1947 405, 689 looro24 449, 460 222,782 222,122 86,422 
1948 422,775 169,178 349, 441 168, 989 210, 620 87, 685 

Manitoba sseerenme ae: 1947 83,948 39,749 54,046 37,033 35,059 23,091 
1948 77,428 41,580 49,673 35, 499 33, 183 23,334 

Saskatchewan......... 1947 50,786 22, 229 35,595 17, 849 21,677 10,627 
1948 46, 225 21,.784 31,382 16,516 20,644 10,057 

Alberta, #.< 2A ont ess 1947 74,954 yan hae! 63, 155 28, 984 43,211 18, 231 
1948 73,707 33,569 62,431 27,990 44,751 17,798 

British Columbia...... 1947 173,542 68, 663 132, 261 48,146 76, 812 28,399 


1948 178, 614 69, 605 95, 553 40, 950 65,740 25,640 
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Section 5.—Vocational Training* 


Subsection 1.—The Vocational Training Program of the 
Department of Labour 


The Federal Department of Labour, in co-operation with the Provincial Govern- 
ments in 1949, carried on the following types of training: (1) youth training; (2) 
assistance to students; (3) apprenticeship; (4) unemployed workers; (5) assistance to 
the provinces for vocational schools; (6) training of military personnel; (7) training 
of discharged members of the Forces. 

The Vocational Training Advisory Council, appointed under the authority of 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, continued to advise the Minister 
of Labour on the general aspects of training plans. Two meetings were held during 
the year. The Council is representative of employers, organized labour, vocational 
education, veterans’ and women’s organizations. . 


°4.—KFederal Government Allotments for Vocational Training for the Year Ended 
Mar. 31, 1950, and Claims Paid! to Apr. 30, 1950 


Training of 


Youth Training Discharged Members Apprentice Training 
Province of the Forces 
Allotment |Claims Paid} Allotment |ClaimsPaid| Allotment |Claims Paid 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 9,000 4,963 1,000 — — — 
NOVEM COUR GH cane tec eer 30, 000 25,495 15,000 3,579 56,500 44, 682 
New Brunswick............ 30,000 34,099 25, 000 10,380 39,000 36, 826 
Quebece eet hits Seve cee re 5 125,000 124, 435 40,000 12,695 —_— — 
Ontario ert hese tes Selves 60, 000 60, 000 50,000 32,877 178,000 144, 201 
Manitobarestec cu tecdea ee eee. 25,000 17,404 25,000 7,631 42,500 42,155 
Saskatchewan......i....--. 35,000 34,814 30,000 9,170 31,000 19, 451 
Alberttneet check cenion cuter: 30,000 22, 833 25,000 9,470 87,000 90,747 
British .Columbia......:.2.- 46,000 43 , 398 25,000 9, 266 26,500 21,498 
Motals: 27.003 sabe 390,000 367,441 236,000 95, 068 460,500 399,560 
Unemployed Workers Military Personnel 
Province | 
Allotment |Claims Paid! Allotment |Claims Paid 
$ $ $ $ 
NORD ISOS Aa W eS ees Oe olnns Bane ae nar eanoed 105,000 106, 451 — _— 
INiewa SEs wick wane Sh ac Bane cis lee alr celatatatels mae 35,000 34, 636 25,000 15,947 
nS boca wee ee oe atine s aleret els tkare conten efecto ars Suajeye 60,0001) saa. 15,000 9,992 
Ontario ee es Oe ee ae Cae eee nae oooh a xe 45,000 23, 133 
INE Sri tie ly eee ease et tanras oaele Hal via aeteve pels rare aloes e auepeke tetera 30,000 25, 224 15,000 5,090 
Bas icen GC MOM tere cin cat Ene clas oiarateie cise! where or oral elevereseie,ciciciele 20,000 20,545 20,000 15,026 
PAID OR EAT Filet ois Ctliclorsianh cee Elna haietld daleloaied sake 45,000 35, 933 — — 
British Olin D1aiey toe orn ole oriole seithsicieiene ele Soars e's 40,000 3,748 — _ 
SEO GALS eee ee eto ae ee Generales 335,000 226,50¢ 120,000 69,187 


1 Claims paid include commitments from previous years. 


Youth Training.—Each province submitted to the Department of Labour a 
list of the various courses proposed for Youth Training. These, on approval by 
the Minister of Labour, were incorporated into appropriate schedules which set forth 
the regulations governing the operation of the different courses. As in previous 
years, the training consisted for the most part of various general and specialized 
courses for.rural young people in agriculture, home craft and handicrafts, and other 
related subjects. 


* Full information on this subject is given in the ‘Canadian Vocational Training Annual Report, 1949- 
50’’, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Assistance to Students.—Under the Youth Training Division of the Voca- 
tional Training Agreement with each province, assistance was provided for nurses- 
in-training at hospitals and university students in courses leading to a degree, who 
had good academic standing but who, without financial assistance, could not con- 
tinue training. At the discretion of the provincial authorities, assistance could 
be given in the form of a grant or loan, or a combination of the two. 

The value of Federal Government assistance to students at universities and 
nurses-in-training may be assessed from the following approximate amounts which 
have been paid to the provinces for that purpose during 1948-49. 


Province Amount Province Amount 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Island.......... 5,000 Manitobadtias cerita cee 3,650 
INOWASSCOLLA Ss ae eee 9,300 Saskatehewank= sc. ae ae nee 19,500 
News brulisiwiGksna sete eee ae 10, 800 AUD Orta: fetish ee ee 11,300 
UGH EC Ritcans de isa. c en 75, 500 British; Columbian. eee eee 24,800 
Ontabiows. ae sa ere ee 60, 000 ; 


Total federal payments in the last eleven years have been over $1,850,000, to 
over 20,700 students. 


During the fiscal year 1949-50, Federal Government expenditures for assistance 
to students and nurses amounted to $130,000 in the form of grants, and $89,850 
in the form of loans. Financial help was given to 591 nurses-in-training and 2,150 
students at universities. Included in the total number of university students were 
425 taking courses in medicine, 85 in dentistry, 395 in engineering, 64 in agriculture, 
and 746 in arts and science. ; 


Apprentice Training.—Apprenticeship Agreements continued in effect with 
all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Quebec. Very few 
changes were made in the trades designated under Provincial Acts. The main 
emphasis was given to building and construction trades. With the completion of 
the veteran’s training program, the number of discharged members of the Forces 
as apprentices has decreased very substantially and has not been fully compensated 
for by the number of young civilians entering designated apprentice trades. The 
result was that the total number of apprentices registered in the seven provinces 
decreased from 10,976 on Mar. 31, 1949, to 10,427 on Mar. 31, 1950. 


Increasing importance has been placed on the class training of the apprentices. 
In some provinces, certain categories of apprentices are taken in for full-time . 
training of a practical, as well as technical, nature for a period of one to three months 
each year. For other categories, part-time training is given either in afternoon or 
evening classes for about seven months in the year. 


In 1950 an experiment was commenced in basic or pre-employment training, 
following the experience gained in the rehabilitation program for veterans. This 
training was given prior to the young men taking up work with an employer and 
usually lasted for six months, commencing about October. Training of this kind has 
been commenced in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta, and will be 
commenced shortly in Saskatchewan. Following the completion of the course, each 
apprentice is trade tested and given time credit according to the skill attained. 


Provision was made for more adequate supervision of apprentices, while working 
‘on-the-job’ with employers, by the appointment of instructor-supervisors whose time 
was spent for approximately six to eight months instructing in full-time classes, and 
in supervision for the remaining part of the year. The results have been satisfactory. 


” 
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Increasing use is being made also of trade advisory committees. Costs approved 
under the Agreement are shared equally between the province and the Federal 
Government. 


Training of Unemployed Persons.—An amendment to the Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act in 1948 expanded the provisions for the training 
of unemployed persons so that those who were not in receipt of unemployment 
insurance benefit would be eligible. Greater authority and responsibility were given 
to the provinces in the selection of trainees, the decision in regard to starting classes, 
and the operation of such classes. The approved costs were shared equally between 
the provinces and the Federal Government, with each province recommending to 
the Minister of Labour the scale of training allowances that should be paid. 


The schedule covering the training of unemployed persons was accepted by all 
provinces. Training was not carried out in Prince Edward Island, Quebec or 
Ontario, where it was considered that the necessity for it had not developed. 


In the fiscal year 1949-50, approximately 114,000 days’ training was given to 
1,733 individuals, nearly all of whom were in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. On Mar. 31, 1950, 627 were under training. The 
largest enrolment was in classes for nurses’ aides. No training under this schedule 
was given for the designated apprentice trades. 


Training of Military Personnel.—Authority was obtained to amend the 
Vocational Training Agreement by adding Schedule ‘‘K”’ to provide for the training 
of service tradesmen in such categories as might be requested by the Department 
of National Defence, and for whom the Provincial Governments had the necessary 
training facilities. 

The training was on a comparatively small scale, with an enrolment of 656 
trainees in the Provinces of New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. The greater part of the training was given to driver mechanics 
or motor-vehicle mechanics. The cost of this type of training was paid solely by 
the Federal Government. 


Discharged Members of the Forces.—There was a further marked decrease 
in the numbers of veterans given training. The new enrolments were composed of 
pensioners or individuals who, for various reasons, had to delay their entrance to 
training. Only 694 veterans received training during the year, of whom 270 were still 
under training on Mar. 31, 1950. No veterans were enrolled in either Prince Edward 
Island or Saskatchewan at the end of the year. Since the outset of Rehabilitation 
Training, the total enrolment is 134,722. The costs were borne solely by the Federal 
Department of Labour, and expenditures have amounted to over $25,800,000. 


Assistance to the Provinces for Vocational Schools.—The ten-year 
agreement for vocational school assistance signed in 1945 continued in operation 
in nine provinces, and a new agreement was made in the latter part of this fiscal 
year with Newfoundland. The following payments are made by the Federal 
Government :— 

(1) An annual grant of $10,000 to each province; 

(2) an annual allotment of $1,965,800, allotted among all ten provinces in accordance 
with the number of young persons in each province in the age group fifteen to nine- 
teen years; 

(3) a special allotment of $10,292,250, to be used for capital expenditures for buildings 
and equipment, and distributed among the provinces on the same basis as the 
annual allotment. 
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All federal allotments, except the annual grant under item (1), must be matched 
by an expenditure of equal amount by the Provincial Government. 


The assistance given by this agreement has resulted in a great expansion of 
vocational training facilities across the country. Federal approval has been given 
to 103 vocational building projects, consisting of new schools or vocational additions 
to existing schools. Of these, 66 had been finished on Mar. 31, 1950, and 14 were 
still under construction. A notable contribution has been the provision for young 
people in rural areas of facilities for training in homemaking and related subjects, 
vocational agriculture and farm mechanics. Table 25 gives the amount of the 
federal annual and capital allotment to each province, together with the amount 
of claims paid during the fiscal year 1949-50. Since the beginning of the agreement, 
the total federal payments under the annual allotment in the five-year period had 
amounted to approximately $8,400,000, and total capital payments for buildings 
and equipment to approximately $6,077,500. 


25.—Federal Government Assistance to Provinces for Vocational Schools, 1949-50 


Annual Allotment Codie amt 
(Equipment) 

Province Claims ao wath 

Allotment herh Allotment Dae 

1949-501 1949-50 
a ee Nee ee ee eee 

Newihoundlan@ tr: trom. Goa cubisckeiebeach Sertionc< aet 65, 800 aire 292, 250 

Princo Eaward;Islandiiee ces . here asa 25,700 16,000 82,000 3,249 
INOVa SeOtiat... ita. tah. hc Sak aimee ns See 106, 400 73,165 504,300 209, 410 
NowBruns wick. sdccmp tes: wate htenitn oh tote 92,700 102,700 433, 000 354,870 
Quebec ste, ARR Rae erm Piteken. teee tenes 609, 400 606,390 } 3,189,400 179,747 
Ontario DATs Uae eee de oe Mee Ree Saree 589, 000 589,000 |} 3,031,500 344,261 
ManitoDae ca os <a hee oe Eee Ce ee 135,300 37, 842 656, 000 151,930 
Sas At Chow at ge, sudo. Madi = oh ties earn meCe ts ak See e 173,900 138,773 858, 200 181,290 
DMT de Ra ee Cree URE PROB Ge Pe, Seana” ed we Mews 143, 800 143, 800 700, 200 237,549 
British /Colimbiat ..<. 4catiwanath oe oleae 123, 800 130, 983 595, 400 392,190 
Do tals (oe oo.sth eat Sis tnt waa: 2,065,800 | 1,838,653 || 10,292,250 25054, 496 


1 Includes commitments from previous years. 


Subsection 2.—Vocational Training of Veterans 


The vocational training of veterans which was authorized under the provisions 
of the Veterans Rehabilitation Act and under which more than 90,000 veterans were 
approved for training to assist in their rehabilitation in civil life, has, apart from 
some types of long-term training, come to a close. 


For further details of Vocational Training of Veterans see pp. 704-5 of the 1950 
edition of the Year Book. 
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Section 6.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 
Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Federal 
Department of Labour since 1903. The data are now obtained from provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and other 
government authorities, from departmental correspondents and press reports. 


26.—Fatal Industrial Accidents, by Industries, 1946-49 


Numbers Percentages of Total 
Industry a dl 
1946 1947 1948 1949p 1946 1947 1948 1949p 
LNG SCOLTIR ORAS Oe eae a eee 119 117 94 118 8-6 7-9 6-8 8-8 
Logging §: 2 ss 8s,4 Co tae aes See 145 192 171 141 10-5 13-0 12-3 10:5 
Fishing and trapping............... 41 30 - 30 33 3:0 2-0 2-2 2-5 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
CORDS A elGN abe ia A atr te apek nea a nl Dering Vee 174 190 194 184 12-6 12-9 14-0 13-7 
Manufactupine iets). 2iesa ross oisies 346 265 268 244 25-1 18-0 19-3 18-2 
Cons truchlony Sec iss 2 c.cts cigee ote oes 132 169 182 148 9-6 11-5 13-1 11-0 
Electric light and: power........... 22 40 45 42 1-6 2-7 3:2 3-1 
Transportation and public utilities. . 237 289 248 254 17-2 19-6 17-9 18-9. 
TACO Tee Pec NCEE re Nc ote oreda ata 53 57 45 43 3-9 3°9 3°3 3-1 
IiNaNn Cesta. fis. tei eees sie ae eee 3 8 3 2 0-2 0-5 | 0-2 0-1 
LARC Sg Asin & Goa i head aera 99 110 106 130 7-2 7°5 7-6 9-7 
Unclassificd tae. itis eck. shee 7 8 1 0-5 0-5 0-1 0:4 
Wotalsi. fo. seen 1,378 | 1,475-| 1,387 | 1,344] 100-0] 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 


Causes of Fatal Accidents.—Preliminary figures indicate that during 1949, 
422 fatal accidents to gainfully employed persons were caused by moving trains, 
vehicles, ete. Falls of persons resulted in 204 fatalities and by falling objects 159. 
Other fatal: accidents included 148 caused by dangerous substances, 57 by striking 
against or being struck by objects, 26 by working machines, 23 by hoisting apparatus, 
19 by handling objects, 16 by prime movers, 16 by animals, and 3 by tools. Included 
in the category “‘other causes” were 251 fatalities of which 132 were due to industrial 
disease, strain, etc. The number of accidents, fatal and non-fatal, dealt with by the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards are shown in Subsection 2. 


Subsection 2.—Workmen’s Compensation* 


In all provinces legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury 
to a workman by accident arising out of and in the course of employment, or by a 
specified industrial disease, except where the workman is disabled for less than a 
stated number of days. The Acts of all provinces provide for a compulsory system 
of collective liability but the Newfoundland Act passed in 1950 has not yet been pro- 
claimed in effect. To ensure payment of compensation, each provincial Act provides 
for an accident fund, administered by the province, to which employers are required 
to contribute at a rate determined by the Workmen’s Compensation Board in accord- 
ance with the hazards of the industry. A workman to whom these provisions apply 
has no right of action against his employer for injury from an accident during employ- 
ment. In Ontario and Quebec, public authorities, railway and shipping companies, 
and telephone and telegraph companies are individually liable for compensation as 
determined by the Board, and pay a proportion of the expenses of administration. 


* More detailed information is given in ‘‘Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, A Comparison of 
Provincial Laws’’, issued by the Department of Labour. 
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A federal Act provides for compensation for accidents to Federal Government 
employees according to the conditions laid down by the Act of the province in which 
the accident occurs. Seamen who are not under a provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act are entitled to compensation under the Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Act, 1946. 

Free medical aid is given to workmen during disability in all provinces. 


Compensation is payable in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from 
arsenic, lead, mercury and phosphorus, and silicosis is compensated under certain 
conditions. Other diseases compensated vary according to the industries of the 
provinces. 


Scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts.—The Acts vary in scope 
but in general, they cover construction, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, fishing, 
transport and communications and the operation of public utilities. Undertakings 
in which not more than a stated number of workmen are usually employed may be 
excluded, except in Alberta. 


Benefits.— Under each Act, a fixed period must elapse between the date of the 
accident and the date when compensation begins but, in all cases, medical aid is 
given from the date of the accident. This waiting period varies from one to seven 
days and in all provinces compensation is paid for the waiting period, if disability 
continues beyond it except that in Saskatchewan where the waiting period is only 
one day, compensation is payable from and including the day after the accident. 


Benefits under the Newfoundland Act are to be prescribed by regulations. In 
the other provinces, at present, compensation in fatal cases is paid as follows:— 


Burial expenses, $150 in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and British 
Columbia, $175 in Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta, $125 in Ontario, and $100 
in Prince Edward Island. In certain cases costs of transporting the body are also 
allowed. 

To a widow or invalid widower, or to a foster mother, as long as the children 
are under the age limit, a monthly payment of $50 in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, of $45 in Quebec, and of $40 
in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick; in addition a lump sum of $100 is 
paid in all provinces. 

For each child in the care of a parent or foster mother receiving compensation, 
a monthly payment of $10 is made in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and 
Quebec; of $12 in Ontario and Manitoba; of $12-50 in Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia and of $15 in Saskatchewan and Alberta. In Alberta an additional 
payment of $10 a month is made, and in British Columbia the monthly payment of 
$12 -50 is continued to children between 16 and 18 years of age who are attending school. 


To each orphan child, $25 a month is paid in Saskatchewan, $22-50 in Nova 
Scotia, and $20 in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and 
British Columbia and $15 in the other provinces (in Alberta, an additional payment, 
not exceeding $10 a month, may be given), with, in Nova Scotia, a maximum of $90 
per month to one family. 

Except in the case of invalids, payments to children are not continued beyond 
the age of 16 years in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, 18 in Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia, and in New Brunswick 
18, or the age when they leave school. In Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan payments for children may be made up to the 
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age of 18 if it is desirable to continue their education. In Ontario, Manitoba and 
British Columbia payments to invalid children are continued until recovery, while 
the other provinces make payments only for the length of time the Boards consider 
that the workman would have contributed to their support. 


Where the only dependants are persons other than consort or children, all the 
Acts provide that compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to the 
pecuniary loss but the total monthly sum to be paid to all such dependants is limited 
to $100 in Ontario, $60 in Manitoba, $85 in Alberta, $45 in Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia and $55 in British Columbia. In British Columbia, however, if 
there are also dependants such as a widow, an invalid widower or children, the maxi- 
mum payable to other dependants is $40 per month. In all provinces, compensation 
to dependants other than consort or children is continued only for such time as the 
Board considers that the workman would have contributed to their support. 


Except in Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, maximum 
benefits payable to dependants in case of death of the workman are two-thirds of the 
earnings. In Ontario and Saskatchewan the average earnings are the maximum 
amount payable. 


The minimum payable to a consort and one child in Quebec is $55 per month, 
$65 if there is more than one child; in Manitoba the minimum is $12-50 per week, 
or if there is more than one child, $15 per week. In Saskatchewan a widow with one 
child must be paid at least $65 a month and if there are more children, $75. 


The rate for total disablement in all provinces except Ontario and Saskatchewan 
is a weekly payment for its duration equal to 663 p.c. of the average weekly earnings; 
in Ontario and Saskatchewan it is 75 p.c. Except in New Brunswick, the Acts fix 
minimum sums that must be paid. The weekly minima are $12-50 in Prince Edward 
Island and British Columbia; $15 in Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta and $20 in 
Saskatchewan. In Nova Scotia the minimum is $75 per month and in Ontario $100 
per month. If, however, average earnings fall below such minima, a sum equal to 
earnings is paid in all provinces except Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. For partial 
disablement, similar provision is made in all provinces except New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta, i.e., two-thirds of the difference in earnings 
before and after the accident. In Ontario and Saskatchewan it is 75 p.c. of the differ- 
ence. In New Brunswick and Alberta, the amount is determined by the Board 
according to the impairment of earning capacity, but in New Brunswick two-thirds 
of the diminution of earnings is payable for temporary partial disablement. In all 
provinces except British Columbia, if the difference is 10 p.c. or less, and in New 
Brunswick in any case where the Board considers it would be to the advantage of the 
workman, a lump sum may be given. 


The average earnings on which compensation is based must not exceed $3,000 
in Ontario and Saskatchewan, and $2,500 in all the other provinces. If the work- 
man’s earnings at the time of the accident are not considered a proper basis for 
compensation, the Board may use as a basis the average earnings of another person 
in the same grade of work. Compensation paid workmen under 21 years of age 
may be raised later, if it appears likely that their earning power would have 
increased had the injury not occurred. 


The statistics of workmen’s compensation published by the provincial boards 
are not on a comparable basis and are, therefore, presented in a series of tables. 
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27.— Operations of the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1940-49 


Nore.—Estimates for outstanding claims are not included. Statistics for the years 1917-35 are given 
at p. 757 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936-39 at p. 642 of the 1947 edition. 


SSS SS ———————————————————— 6 ee eee ee eee 
CS 


Com- Medical . Accidents 
Year pensation Aid Total Compensated 
$ $ $ No. 

APNE RU ee one  s ee WN Meee Aree Aes SaaS 1, 285,390 190,616 1,476,006 13, 948 
1G tet area ee UREN ATS Se aor the, LMR cr tie Peed ae hee 1, 285, 753 217,129 1,502, 882 15,150 
1942%). eee Saree ete eee et 1,730,169 211, 663 1,941, 832 17,455 
NO 4S Se rtamuatee nigh cater ists oe near face aie 2,897,718 196,511 3,094, 229 16,926 
Oe A Maria) Bes paca techs tc RE AML Ah oy cree Ue Ok 2,693, 483 185, 392 2,878, 875 19,027 
LOADS ae atic are. onsciit Avaey AP mee ee eee 1,248,148 207 , 000 1,450, 148 18,396 
1946 Marie ee Sic TRE Gc ae ee eee 1,181,207 194,912 1,376,119 19,496 
LOT eee Pane (ENCE te NG oe Picasa eee 1,074,399 151, 896 1, 226, 295 18,890 
LOA SN We ere ine? Sener tah ene 3 ela Ba) eae 1,054, 654 168, 403 1, 223,057 19,741 
LOA aa rst ne as teh ene trai ERAN ROLE IE os 1,097,846 171,082 1,268,928 | 19,423 


; ; 


28.— Operations of the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1940-49 


Norsz.—Statistics for the years 1920-35 are given at p. 757 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936-39 at 
p. 642 of the 1947 edition. 


Fatal Medical Aid 


——_——— | Permanent 


Weekly | Permanent Doctors’ Hospital Total 


Year Com- Partial Reserve Seema 
: 5 epee Funeral Fees and and Disability 
pensation | Disability Expenses | p oa Trans- Nursing Reserve 
: portation Service 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
GEOR cere 259,571 62,159 1,759 108, 227 84,594 48, 200 10, 309 
194 eee estes 410,058 - 115,845 3,659 118,472 130, 130 75,570 14,364 
LOA Dien aest, es 459,528 82,632 3,210 143, 392 125, 837 89, 246 1 ee 
1943 rae kena. 486, 304 113, 332 2,900 94,414 115,121 82, 266 5, 085 
DOS 4 ae Reo es 658, 666 388, 992 2,624 142,921 125,116 94,809 8,330 
LOAD eae 772,210 141,998 3,392 142, 624 125,300 102, 256 1 
1946S Aten 2 ee 776, 646 186, 638 13), 125 153, 702 152, 102 101,753 12,901 
IY OS Se ee 834, 738 244, 676 3,514 230,560 168, 650 136,140 128,372 
TOAS ae ce aecon 814, 419° 229,3417 3,879° 200,137: 179,360" 135,360" 146,060 
1O4 Oh te eee eae 574, 525P 245, 629P 1, 850P 96, 526P 137, 240P 110,701» 23, 650P 


i Mi sani sah Gals alan rat cL ———— ee ees 
1 Not reported. 


29.— Operations of the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 1940-49 


Nors.—Statistics for the years 1928-35 are given at p. 778 of the 1940 Year Book; those for 1936-39 
at p. 643 of the 1947 edition. 


Claims Com- Medical 
Year Schedules | pensation Aid 
‘land 2 Schedule 1 | Schedule 1 
No. $ $ 

OA oestart tina a OAR AN dtr thy oi o MRSS ALLY ge MIE Ler aoe othe 65,704 | 4,301,893 1,093,928 
LOG LAE. em tenes. ist. Mo bhe rect CMR NG ARAN AG ORCL be PORN hte Mee 82,568 4,730,726 1,210,325 
LOPE, RRR) SU Ag age A LE ene eS RS Oe ok, PR ah ee 96, 888 6, 792,098 1,475, 123 
1 oe SP it, ees one aos Sein a Ri tig oA Meshes SE LAr Sete ONS oe 90, 564 6, 462, 259 1,389,008 
MOS Ie CISNEROS RA. copter RAG Stas on Ree Make ks ek SS. einen tes 84,308 7,012,031 1,414,138 
LOAD. te. AR TOSS eM, ees Foner sts. aes, Aan eheen Ae aes 82,724 7,137, 865 1, 458, 809 
SOA Oy ots wan astntin os. eA eaQae neds, Geta s <br k ling atinse au: Aa 90,900 | .8,595,754 1, 663, 587 
LOC Ts Siits bea OSE EE te ae ice he Pe Sema ROLL, AIR ER RE Becht 96,135 9,774,008 1, 836, 483 
His OIE RCP RO TS DOINGS DC et FIGS AER ne eC ee ee ae 93,028 9,208,381"| 2,001,929" 


85,040P} 5,004,377P| 1,262, 905P 
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30.— Operations of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1940-49 


Norse.—Statistics for the years 1915-35 are given at p. 759 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936-39 
at p. 6438 of the 1947 edition. 


Benefits Awarded 


Year Schedule 1 Schedule 2! Accidents 

—  —_—] and Crown Total Reported 

Com- Medical Com- Benefits 
pensation Aid pensation 
$ $ $ $ No 

NOS RS os ce eh ree s behets oe 4,852,470 1,408, 256 1,022,158 7,282,878 81,116 
Ree lie Ge oitey tale Sc tee ERA oS 6, 662, 466 18772) ono 1, 464, 052 9,898, 894 113, 822 
TOA ZR es Maio atte cake oe wk aero UL agrady Tats 1,977, 854 1,733,376 10, 936, 963 133,513 
LOAM SS dc dte prea le ieis petet tierens 6,932,198 1,948,048 2,264,507 11,144,753 131, 458 
LOA ray eb nt eiscene ates Serato hts Ac gole ons 8,317, 960 1,888, 846 2,278,793 12,458,599 123, 820 
TOADS Men ee tre tee tes oMi spleen eee 8,690,344 1,889, 830 2,555, 764 13,135,938 118, 220 
TREES SRN EF 7y Fog Ba A a 11,797,877 2,358, 949 2,345,197 16,502,023 138,570 
OG (ree te tyan Meteainte Ste a cit siel sisgstenstess 12,412,296 Doom aul 2,613,175 17,760,742 168,767 
OES Sa eet ee ecg SEL Caetano st 15,272, 487 4,082,032 4,355,763 23,710, 282 179,811 
LOAG* Os RR e ee coe mane: 11,346,994 4,719,512 2,961, 844 19,028, 350 179, 894 


1 Comprises employers individually liable. 


31. Operations of the Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1940-49 


Nore.—Statistics for the years 1917-35 are given at p. 760 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936-39 
at p. 643 of the 1947 edition. 


Benefits Awarded Accidents 
Year — | Com- 
Compensation] Medical Aid Total pensated 
$ $ $ No 
194 Oita RN ER > Se Sop eed ae east & 829,905 230,345 1,060, 250 11, 202 
A OT pert Novia ey aeishars crac sudiein Maraiete shee oeheteys 1,041, 261 241,187 1,282,448 13,378 
NOY: Da ety Maar at Br ee ot ce Pe RR 1,165,627 245, 255 1, 410, 882 13,785 
VOSS eee ay. tt Pl March Ws geo w's CGM « cheated, wlala%e natdlens 1,386, 104 240, 492 1,626,596 13,948 
1 GA ae eae eR TE eos crap crte afersse Bet ep aiens. osha, Secepattiae 1,379,142 225,088 1, 604, 230 16,229 
NA pau Pee estore ret Sener OED cecil 5 acer S oyen's AAMT ois ocho GEMS ts 1,353,094 211,125 1,564, 219 16,196 
194G irae eee Momo ctstaie Sikes aie aut tess CHT Gi iclak chew 1,414, 829 264, 742 1,679,571 14,795 
LOA emer e Ne Sete Storer: Siva sentecstere eke scbicud,e ayes Die 6 0 1,439,275 295, 295 1,734,570 15,746 
eT ey pent ARCO Oa TO IOREESCo DISEAY SIC ASO ARR TENC ERC RICE 1, 684, 309 347,782 2,032,091 16, 783 
DAG e iis Sie eae ore ee Soap STS a Sie Meee Seas was Hie 1, 671, 686 361, 033 2,032,720 20, 9041 


1 Accidents reported. — 


32.— Operations of the Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1940-49 


Nore.—Statistics for the years 1930-35 are given at p. 760 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936-59 
at p. 644 of the 1947 edition. 


Benefits Awarded Accidents 
Year —_——— Com- 
Compensation] Medical Aid Total pensated 
$ $ $ No. 

EG 4 ae ne Soot cities eR wo fake ele is hajays eacnezaiw hans 371, 894 121, 455 493,349 5,260 
LOA ee NPR ae ete Mes A ore Siete iia dae natlo etn « 472,281 136, 827 609, 108 5, 825 
(EO io BU do BE SES OC aOR UdSon Ane ae apace ae 539, 942 150, 679 690, 621 6,766 
PARAM REIL Mere tt Ee oat ote oe eis oe ie ek 676, 592 138,355 814, 947 6,921 
POLAR er kote eine cn Ss arc torire laters en inorbar i 853, 022 156, 594 1,009, 616 7,702 
Ny: Ae Ee ee Pr, AO ae Paes 800,516 176, 697 977,213 7,509 
ID Ras, 445 SSE eS rae rT oan eee 1,175,704 207, 129 1,382, 833 9,509 
OR eR oes re Sele ee olare Wile tue ieblers ss 1,550, 635 238, 257 1,788, 893 11,860 
Bi ROR a hugs taia Ru chat c's din Tos Gab elie usuntbes «Sapte 0 4 1,577,081 294,261 1,871,342 11,944 
AORN een eee Ser ccs cite Wenbdle eee e clays severe 1,588, 969 306, 271 1,895, 240 12,2011 


1 Claims reported. 
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33.—Operations of the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1940-49 


Nore.—Statistics for the years 1921-35 are given at p. 761 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936-39 
at p. 644 of the 1947 edition. Amounts shown do not include sums transferred to pension fund, adminis- 
tration expenses, nor sums set aside to cover estimated liabilities. Accidents compensated do not include 
cases for medical aid only. 


Benefits Awarded 


: Accidents 
Accidents 
Year : Com- 
Com- Medical Reported 
pends Aid Total pensated 
$ $ $ No. No. 
1940 82 9a. eke cM Bes Reo ee Ree Ae 447 , 362 292,565 739, 927 14, 632 6,384 
194 ee pec Sela eI ch tt ch cee eer 497,913 316, 273 814,186 16, 928 Heghae 
19404 eet. sk. ea be Rest, Co 608, 885 Bye). SVs 931, 260 18, 680 7,509 
[OA rehired 0): Ooik an cot bi UE eg ee 816, 493 368, 299 1,184,792 19,700 7,602 
LO AA Ry en Wis ke RR teak AG TREE ey HRN Mee, 498, 303 234,708 733,011 19, 286 e RES 
I Gy a ee ae ae eet ge Se Ae Se ee 517,879 249, 639 767,518 19,154 8, 891 
TOAGH | Ret Fo ay PRA Pe Chana eter 634, 725 304, 828 939,553 PROBS 10,751 
VO4 IRAs Goch, BRO Rh CBA ARE smb 721,226 365,778 1,087, 004 25, 864 11, 632 
104 SeMarteds eh Se ae. ary Seaton nara pram “ev 858, 116 441,735 1,299, 851 28,557 eel oes 
19494. Bemh st tee Bee Ct eA kt ae 1,110,324 yO ayAl 1,682,895 32,396 13,213 


34.— Operations of the British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1940-49 


Norse.—Figures for the years 1917-35 are given at p. 762 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936-39 at 
p. 644 of the 1947 edition. 


Benefits Awarded 


Claims 
Year = 
Compensation] Medical Aid Total (gross) 
$ $ $ No. 

1 OD SARC PERE URE Bek” MO PCT ARR | Aare | Cane hay 3,692, 950 834,073 4,527,023 38, 487 
LOA eer as hag crete is Arata vicih ony weeny tes, Rte ee ee 4,601,810 935, 422 5,537,232 46,496 
Oe ciao) ool ok Siege ee Bee Ee Ie oe 6,941, 736 1,586, 164 8,527,900 65,475 
tL ey ic cence ieys SRE Aenatr. cre Fro mto me temeke a sisiGrs et OREN ea: 7,344, 122 1,184, 258 8,528,375 68, 635 
1 oe eee Meteo astt oD eats pe OO ene RR Reend 8,031,613 1, 182,236 9,213, 849 60, 463 
04 beara ter ern tee a ae oe eee ohn eee 8, 047, 679 1,115,513 9,163,192 55, 584 
TOA Gee eke geen eek Ree a ete Re eee an ee 8, 413, 654 1,353,596 9,767, 250 59, 947 
12 inh aa MRP PORES Rat cas Ee a ce RRR ee 8 ee coe 9,390, 825 1,756,758 11,147,583 75,018 
OA ts ktko ee eee ORR CRe Se eRe ent Ue eee 10, 202, 450 2,270,329 12,472,780 74, 064 
1 OR ERIS Aon AS AR irs aE ee WRN aay ee RR ch 10, 764, 950 2,363, 290 13,128,241 69, 252 


Section 7.—Wages and Hours of Labour 
Subsection 1.—The Regulation of Wages and Hours of Labour 


The regulation of wages and hours of persons in private employment in Canada 
is within provincial jurisdiction, and all the provinces, except Prince Edward Island, 
have legislation on the subject. 


In Nova Scotia the minimum wage law applies only to women, while in Ontario, 
though the Act applies to both sexes, the Orders apply only to women. In Manitoba, 
New Brunswick and Alberta there are separate Orders for men and women and also 
in British Columbia but in the latter Province certain Orders cover both sexes. 
In Quebec and Saskatchewan, Orders apply to both sexes. The Newfoundland 
Minimum Wage Act, 1950, applies to both male and female workers and is similar 
to the Acts in the other provinces. 


In Quebec, under the Collective Agreement Act, hours and wages, and also 
apprenticeship, vacations with pay and family allowances provisions established 
by a collective agreement voluntarily entered into by employers and trade unions 
or groups of employees may be made legally binding by Order in Council on all 
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employers and employees in the industry in the district covered by the agreement, if 
the parties are sufficiently representative of the industry. At Mar. 31, 1948, 121 
agreements had been generalized to apply either throughout the Province or to a 
certain district. These agreements covered 204,428 work people and 18,362 
employers. The agreements in force throughout the Province apply to the following 
industries: building materials; the manufacture of women’s cloaks and suits, dresses, 
millinery, men’s and boys’ clothing, men’s and boys’ hats and caps, fine gloves and 
work gloves, shoes, furniture, paints, corrugated and uncorrugated paper boxes; the 
tanning industry and the lithographing industry and elevator construction. Other 
agreements concern industries in particular cities or parts of the Province including 
all building trades and printing trades in the large urban centres and many rural 
districts. In 1949, three new agreements were extended for the first time and 
four affecting bakery employees, checkers (ocean navigation), lithographers, and 
shoemakers were repealed. 


The Industrial Standards Acts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan and the Alberta Labour Act provide that wages and hours agreed upon 
at a conference of representatives of employers and employees, called by the Minister 
of Labour or his representative, may be made legally binding by Order in Council 
on the industry in the area concerned. The Nova Scotia Act applies only to 
construction work at Halifax, Dartmouth and Sydney. 


In Nova Scotia, 10 schedules for individual building trades were in force during 
1949. These included six which were renewals of previous schedules and two others 
which were made for the first time in one zone, and two others which were previously 
in effect during 1948 in another zone. In New Brunswick, one schedule made in 
1949 for one building trade in one zone was a renewal of the previous schedule; one 
other schedule for another building trade in the same zone terminated 


In Ontario, there were 132 schedules in force at the end of 1949. Throughout 
the Province, schedules were in effect for brewery workers, cloakmakers, the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry and the hard furniture industry. In the construction 
industry, one schedule covered several building trades in one city, and 55 schedules, 
each for a single trade in a single locality, covered one or more trades in 28 localities. 
In other industries also, schedules were in effect only for certain zones: for bakers in 
one zone, for soft furniture manufacturing in one, for coal hoisting in one, for the coal 
industry in one, for taxi-drivers in one, for the retail gasoline service industry in four 
and for barbers in 63 zones. Of the above, 13 were new schedules and two were 
schedules made for the first time in 1949. | 


In Saskatchewan, 16 schedules were in effect at the end of 1949. These included 
one for barbers covering the whole Province; others covered bakers and salesmen, 
carpenters, electrical workers, painters, shoe repairers, and beauty culture operators, 
in one or more areas. During 1949 three new schedules, including one schedule made 
for the first time, were made binding and three were rescinded. 


In Alberta, 21 schedules were in effect at the end of 1949. These included in 
one or more areas, bakers and bakery salesmen, certain individual building trades, 
dairy employees, garage and service station employees, radio service employees, 
laundry and dry-cleaning employees and barbers. During the year, four new 
schedules, including one schedule made for the first time, were made binding and 
two were revoked. 
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Part II of the Manitoba Fair Wage Act provides similar machinery for. fixing 
wages and hours in any business, trade or undertaking, except agriculture. Under 
this legislation, Orders in Council have been passed fixing wages and hours for the 
baking industry and for the barbering and hairdressing trades. 


Legislation in all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, which applies to 
mines, factories and, in some cases, to shops, restricts the hours of work of women and 
young persons or, in some provinces, of all workers. In Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, there are also statutes 
dealing only with hours of work. The Nova Scotia Act is not in force. Several 
Minimum Wage Acts give authority for the regulation of hours as well as wages. 


Minimum Wage Regulations.—Table 35 shows the minimum rates in 
effect in June, 1950, for several classes of establishments in the principal cities. 
In New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia the rates for all workers and in 
Manitoba the rates for men, apply throughout the Province. In other provinces, 
and with respect to women in Manitoba, lower rates are in effect outside each of the 
indicated urban areas of the Province. The rates given apply to the hours specified 
or, except at Montreal and Winnipeg, to the normal work-week of the establishment, 
if less. 


35.—Minimum Weekly Rates for Experienced Workers in principal Cities, 
June, 1950 


Item and Type : Saint sete : Ed- Van- 
of Establishancnt Halifax! Tohnt Montreal | Toronto! | Winnipeg? | Regina? montont | heanwers 


Hours per week...| 44-48 48 48-606 48 44 44 48 44 
$ $ cts. $ $ $ $ $ 
per hour 
Hactories ss 2 o...% 15 14-40 35 16-80 19-50 21 20 0-407 
Laundries, etc..... 15 14-40 | 35 16-80 19-50 21 20 0-407 
Shops eee 15 14-40 30 16-80 19-50 21 20 18 
Hotels, restaur- 
ants; etCmn ee 15 0-287 308 16-80 19-50 21 20 18 
Beauty parlours... 15 14-40 30 16-80 19-50 21 20 20 
Theatres and 
amusement places 15 14-40 35 16-80 19-50 0-557 0-507 18 
Offices «3... 50s 15 14-40 35 | 16-80 19-50 21 20 181 
1 Females only. For Saint John a revision of rates, effective Sept. 1, 1950, establishes an hourly rate 
of 35 cents in all classes except hotels, restaurants, etc. 2 Females; 50 cents for men applying to 48-hour 
week. 3 Rates apply to 36 hours or more. 4 Females; $25 for men over 21 years. 5 In 
hotels, beauty parlours, theatres and amusement places, rates apply to 40 hours or more; in shops to 39 hours | 
or more; and in offices to 36 hours or more. 6 Rates apply to 48 hours in factories and offices, except in 
specified cases; 54 hours in laundries, shops, beauty parlours and theatres; 60 hours in hotels. 7 Hourly 
rates. 8 Head waiters and kitchen help, 35 cents; cooks, 40 cents. 


Regulation of Hours and Annual Holidays.—In Ontario and Alberta 
there is a maximum eight-hour day and 48-hour week for the workers to whom the 
statutes apply. In British Columbia hours are limited to eight-in a day and 44 in 
a week. In Saskatchewan an Act of 1947 requires time and one-half to be paid 
‘for work after eight hours daily and 44 hours weekly. This Act covers all workers 
employed in, or within a five-mile radius of any city, workers in all factories in 
the Province, and in shops and offices in the towns or villages within the scope of 
Minimum Wage Orders. In the other three above-mentioned provinces the Acts 
apply to most workers, except farm labourers and domestic servants. 

A Manitoba Act of 1949 requires time and one-half to be paid for work done 
after eight hours in a day and after 48 hours in a week for men workers and 44 
for women. The Act covers most industrial workers in the Province. 
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In all provinces that have Acts regulating hours, longer hours may be worked 
in an emergency or by permission of the administrative authority. 


In Nova Scotia and Alberta time and one-half is payable for all work in excess 
of 48 hours or of the regular work-week if less, but in Nova Scotia the provision 
applies only to women and only where the legal minimum rate is being paid. In 
British Columbia time and one-half must be paid after 44 hours. In most classes 
of industrial establishments in Quebec, time and one-half is payable after 48 hours. 
In hotels and restaurants and other workplaces in the larger towns and villages of 
Saskatchewan time and one-half is payable after 48 hours. 


Six provinces have provided for annual holidays with pay for workpeople in 
most industries. In five of these provinces—Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia—workers are entitled to a week’s holiday with pay after a 
year of employment. Two weeks’ holiday is given in Saskatchewan after a year 
of employment and, in Alberta, after two years of employment. A worker employed 
for less than a year is entitled, in Quebec, to a half-day for each month of employ- 
ment and in Saskatchewan to one day for each month. 


Coal miners in Alberta are entitled to a one day holiday with pay for every 
20 days worked in a month but not more than two weeks holiday in a year. 


Excluded from the holiday provisions are farm workers in all provinces, and 
domestic servants in all but Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The Manitoba Act 
also excludes independent contractors and railway and express companies under 
federal jurisdiction. In addition, Quebec exempts forest operations, public cor- 
porations, janitors and watchmen and certain part-time workers; Ontario, pro- 
fessional workers, funeral directing and embalming; Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
ranching and market gardening; and British Columbia professional workers and 
horticulture. 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Wage Rates and Hours for Various Classes 
of Labour* 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for many 
years by the Federal Department of Labour and are published in the Labour Gazette 
and, later, in annual reports supplementary to the Labour Gazette. The first report 
was issued in 1921 but the records begin, in many cases, with the year 1901. The 
index numbers show the general movement of wage rates for the main industrial 
groups as well as for individual industries, but these cannot be used to compare wage 
rates in one industry with those in another. The statistics are average straight- 
time wage rates or average straight-time piece-work earnings and therefore do not 
include overtime or other premium payments. 


Tables 36 and 37 show the index numbers of wage rates by main industrial 
groups and by industries. From 1930 to 1933 there was a general decrease in wage 
rates but increases have been general each year since that time. During the period 
1939-49, the rise in the index number of wage rates amounted to 105-1 p.c. 


* For more detailed information see ‘‘Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada’, published by the 
Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour Gazette. 
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36.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates for certain Main Groups of Industries, 1939-49 


(1939 = 100) 


Norre.—Figures back to 1901 may be obtained from the report ‘‘Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, 1948’’, published by the Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour Gazette. Figures 
for 1921-38 are given at p. 650 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Water Elec- 
Coal | Metal ans oo Trans- gaat tric | Tele- | Laun- | General 


Year | Logging} y;-~: ae ‘ 7 . 
| Mining | Mining | jurin iain bos. | ways ea? phones | dries |Average 
L039 Neer 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 |; 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0 
1940 ee 104-9 | - 102-1 102-8 | 104-3 104-5 | 105-2 100-0 | 103-9 101-3 105-4 103-9 
1941) 3... 114-0} 109-4] 112-2) 115-2 111 6el eet Sa 109-4 109-1 106-4 110-5 | 113-1 
1942 Fee 125-9 113-1 118-7 125-5 | 118-6} 125-8] 114-8 115°8r|— 112-00. 116: 551s 122-5 
19433 eee 143-1 124-8 | 123-1 136-8 127-7 138-8 125-5 PANS? 121-9 127-3 133-7 
1944..... 146-1 146-0 125-2 141-4 129-6 142-2 125-5 125-7 122-4 128-9 137-9 
1945,.... 153-3 146-2 | 128-2] 146-5 131-1 144-6 | 125-5 | 126-6] 125-6] 135-4 141-8 
1946..... 167-4 146-7 | 135-7 161-5 | 143-9 162-3 142-3 139-5 | 125-2 147-5 155-2 
19AT 195-1 166-7 | 157-7 183-3 155-0 | 183-8 142-3 162-3 132-2 170-5 173-7 
1948..... 218-8 | 192-9 173-1 205-9 176230 elo oes ee 175-0 140-4 183-0 | 195-8 
1949.....] 216-0} 192-4 180-5 | 219-1 184-2 | 213-5 | 170-2 177-7 151-3 194-8 | 205-1 
37.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates, by Industries, 1945-49 
(1939 =100) 
Industry 1945 1946 1947 1948 19491 
| ET | 1 Tanai eee CRE RL ay SEER ia a Oi Aye oa pee 153-3 167-4 195-1 218-8 216-0 
Bogemges BastemCanadanas. o. 2 2t.. 206 ae tlane 151-4 162-8 188-3 212-0 210-1 
Logging, British Columbia coastal............... 160-5 184-9 220-8 244-2 239-2 
DVT rn Am Oe oe ee Look oes kee a an er ace 136-5 140-6 161-7 181-9 185-8 
Coaltanimniner ese Cisse oe A eee ee eee ene 146-2 146-7 166-7 192-9 192-4 
Metalanainin geet Ak ny ge Ra ager nee cet a 128-2 135-7 157-7 173-1 180-5 
Mantifacturins 5 cpt nescence seein ceca: 146-5 161-5 183-3 205-9 219-1 
PmMaryatextiLesprOoduCctS patente eel eather 151-5 165-6 190-1 224-2 243-3 
Cottontyarn andsclothva ees nee ae eee 148-7 161-6 189-0 230-6 248-6 
Woollenpyarnsandtclotharc ean alee tae 163-5 183-1 209-8 241-3 258-6 
Knitting—hosiery, underwear and outerwear... 150:3 162-5 184-3 213-8 230-3 
Rayvon-yarn and fabric. % :djiesscte lk. abeeonc W. 148-9 164-7 186-8 218-2 248-4 
GIG tHINg aoe ctke ce tagae Oe EEL ore oe se tiCS 156-3 176-2 189-5 205-9 $8 
Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats............ 164-1 182-1 203-0 214-8 
Work: clothings cuter ete eva ee 148-0 160-3 173-0 197-1 
Women’s and misses’ suits and coats........... 152-7 176-2 186-2 206-3 
IDEesseOs) coe Ase Ae eer ee ee 152-5 179-2. 178-5 196-9 
Men 's'S hit te'e ie eg fae ao ie a vei a aye 157-0 171-7 196-6 209-4 
Rub berrproductss,. aerate ae Shee ae 143-4 167-7 190-1 213-7 oe 
Pulprandsits preductsiey noes tec tie ene 127-3 148-6 173-8 193-6 194-4 
ROD See, ae Pee, Men Ee CN paisa 136-3 162-8 193-5 214-3 216-5 
IN EWSDEING 4: Aint ithe ey eid ney hut eae toes 120-9 137-3 158-4 174-3 175-6 
Paper other than newsprint............0000005- 126-8 147-0 170-9 191-8 190-5 
Paper bokesrd ann... cid. brgave kad ek - ee ees 138-5 151-6 175-8 202-3 223 -2 
Printmerandepublishing an sees aren ee 118-5 127-3 138-9 158-2 a 
INewspapertprinting ses. at). cea Sane ees 119-1 125-7 136-6 152-6 164-3 
Jobiprinting.. 2.0.00. Se Pera dl aca Chest 117-7 129-8 142-4 165-9 = 
Lamiberandats products, G05 255 Festa ees sake 156-1 178-3 205-2 226-2 238-8 
Sawin products aoe et, ai Peeee te Meee 157-5 184-8 215-7 236-5 253-0 
Planing mills, sash, doors, etc.................- 147-2 161-2 180-2 195-9 197-5 
Weodensfurmituretns:..:20: seen ed. ean ee 159-5 171-7 192-6 218-8 228-3 
Hdiblemlantiproducts seen ce eee 139-4 153-0 175-0 194-5 a 
BR IOUia ton, Sakis hee te kad eT he eee 139-2 153-1 178-0 196-5 201-9 
Breadyandicakesed ukion: Woes hh eee 139-0 152-6 174-2 191-6 202-5 
BISCUIGS Ha rC esheets en ee eee ee 142-0 159-2 184-1 210-5 233-8 
@Wonfectioneryarme-ee nee: ea eee 139-0 148-7 167-0 189-3 Ri 
UP products terme e ethers eo a or nacre oetraeee 140-5 150-7 170-5 195-6 206-6 
Heathenandittsiproductsasaeeeae ee ee 153-5 167-5 198-5 219-3 228-1 
Leather tanninome pecorino ae ee 167-0 181-1 215-7 239-7 246-9 
Bootsand shocswiew ee ee eee 150-1 164-0 194-2 214-1 223-4 
Meat, products ft tcer a ten pe eee ck eee: 141-0 165-4 189-1 214-0 231-3 


Subject to revision. 
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37.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates, by Industries, 1945-49—concluded 


eee a—a—aoqrD0—w—w——ao=o=m=mm=*—] 


Industry 1945 1946 1947 1948 19491 
Manufacturing—concluded 
Mare TICS GRADU O CLUES codices pee cict oe niet oes vein) 9. sein! s 148-2 159-6 180-4 200-5 S. 
Crude, rolled and forged products...........-.. 149-1 170-6 189-6 215-3 239-6 
Foundry and machine shop products..........- 149-5 161-0 189-6 212-1 224-2 
Machinery, engines, boilers, tanks, etc......... 147-3 155-8 177-4 195-8 209-4 
GT Crattione Sta Pie Pee eee ak ot oe 148-7 154-6 162-9 173-3 181-8 
Steel ShipHuildine > .- cs ae ese ces tens Sees © 145-9 148-8 163-7 W5s7 181-5 
NI OLOrAVOULCLOS mie k hs etre teeta efeletelcsunioul eye on 130-3 140-4 151-1 163-1 165-9 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories............ 148-2 162-3 191-0 215-3 225-1 
Heating and cooking apparatus............-+--- 155-4 163-5 192-0 226-6 234-2 
Agricultural machinery.........-.+++++++++0+> 157-5 178-5 207°3 232-0 242-5 
WT ObACCO DIOG UCUS: fram oak fem 4 tio eee ie erie eis 140-5 156-9 186-4 232-2 Pie 
Beverages (brewery products)..........+.++++-+++ 127-9 148-4 160-7 182-9 199-7 
Electric current production and distribution...... 134-4 143-5 154-8 169-7 186-4 
Wiectrical products: - aca eee eerie» sets cbeitere = 156-8 169-1 195-5 225-6 236-5 
AC TRSERPICUIONS Pasne tone cc cece tik peg os eel Geass 131-1 143-9 155-0 176-3 184-2 
Transportation and Communications........... 128-8 143-5 149-3 174-3 175°8 
Transportation...... SSID Ee Ea Bad SO IY cee an 129-2 145-9 151-6 178-8 179-0 
Water transportation (inland and coastal)...... 144-6 162-3 183-8 213-5 213-5 
Stead marailweay ase ns sete toigees alee le inte is ee 125-5 142-3 142-3 170-2 170-2 
Electric street railWayS...or....-6 ec cece ee eee 126-6 139-5 162-3 175-0 179-0 
Communications—telephone...............++.--- 125-6 125-2 132-2 140-4 151-3 
Service—Laumdries. ..............--...00eeee cece: 135-4 147-5 170-5 183-0 194-8 


Gemeral Averages...............5++26: 


1 Subject to revision. 


38.—Average Hourly Wage Rates for selected Occupations in Manufacturing, 
by Provinces, 1949 


En nl nl 


Occupation rae Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Si ae Alberta ea ape - 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newsprint— 
Machine tenders........... 2-38 2-15 2-14 2-19 
PUNISIVEUSs hb reso cnc tives eee 1-02 1-03 1-04 1-07 


Wood Products— pe RS Be Se a ee 


SEN Aid cg cias aekeend Ot. s seme eae 0-70 0-78 0-88 0-96 — 0-85 1-24 

Machine hands............. 0-68 0:77 0-88 0-90 0-91 0-90 1-12 
Meat Products— 

General butchers........... 1-08 1-10 1-11 1-18 1-22 1-20 1-22 


Motor-truck drivers........ 2 1-12 1-08 1-16 1-12 1-14 1-18 


Iron and Steel Products— 


Machinists. . usa Seek ees os 1-10 1-08 1-18 2 2 2 1-40 

Whoniders fetes a. es ees 1-20 1-07 1-29 1-26 2 1-16 1:35 
Woollen Yarn and Cloth— 

Spinners, male..:........-. Suis 0-79 0-89 0-70 

Weavers, female............ 0-63 0-69 0-75 0-62 


ee ee 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Insufficient data. 
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39.—Average Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per week for Male Workers 
in selected Industries, by Provinces, 1947, 1948 and 1949 
FTF ll TT Toe 


Industry ee Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba pe Alberta aces 

hrs hrs hrs hrs. hrs lrs hrs 

Work clothing........... 1947 43-6 45-7 42-5 40-9 — 40-3 40-7 

1948 41-5 45-9 41-4 40-2 2 40-0 40-1 

1949 43-5 45-2 41-4 41-2 2 40-0 41-7 

INEWwSsprinteacteea ates 1947 48-0 48-0 48-0 — — — 44-0 

1948 48-0 48-0 48-0 — — -- 44-0 

1949 48-0 48-0 48-0 — Mo os 44-0 

Wood products.......... 1947 54-3 47-0 46-3 49-6 47-9 40-6 

1948 53-1 53-7 46-4 46-1 46-3 47-5 40-7 

1949 51:6 53-4 46-5 46-5 45-7 46-5 40-6 

Meat products.......... 1947 44-0 48-0 45-4 44.8 44-2 44-6 43-9 

. 1948 44-2 45-6 45-1 44-1 44-2 44-0 44-1] 

1949 44-0 45-8 44-4 44-4 44-0 44-4 44-0 

Iron and its products....1947 47-0 44-7 45-5 44-0 42-5 40-2 

1948 47-1 46-8 44-5 45-1 44-1 42-8 40-1 

1949 44-8 44-9 43-3 45-3 44-1 41- 40-1 

Woollen yarn and cloth. .1947 49-7 47-0 43-6 ae) = 43-2 
1948 49-3 48-5 46-8 eiciit Shame Moca ath nae a ea aaa 
ee eee 

1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Insufficient data. 


40.—Average Hourly Wage Rates for selected Occupations in certain Cities, 1949 
ee eer 


Industry and Occupation Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Constructioz— 
Bricklayers and masons............... 1-44 1-60-1-75 1-80 1-60 1-80 
CAL pDeIberse et ste rene, Se ad 1-23 1-25 1-60 1-40 1-60 
Elecoriciangte cs rene te ee 1-33 1-35 1-75 1-40 1-70 
PAaINFerg2 Pere ress hee one eee we 1-07 1-25 1°35 1-20 1-40 
Plasterers seta eee rt tape adn sl 1-35 1-50 1-90 1-60 1-75 
‘Plumiberstaratece ca. b ee ee 1-30 1-55 1-75 1-55 1-70 
Sheetsmetehy 2s ersvee ee ee oe oe 1-13 1-25 1-65 1-10 1-65 
Babourersee a Sa ee 0-81 0-80 0:95 0-75 1-00 
Manufacturin<— 
Unskilled factory labour, male......... 0:86 0-81 0-91 0:83 1-07 
Transportation— 
Electric Street Railway— 
One-man car and bus operators!...... 1-07 1-00 1-19 1-05 INO IS 
Dinemen es. oh ie eee 1-18 0-96 1-33 1-32 1-68 
Shop. andibarnmen.... .,.) Ge) Be ee 1-06 0-87 1-22 1-08 1-16 
Blectriciins: 2a0o So. fh nee 1-26 1-09 1-34 1-16 1-32 
Trackmen and labourers............. 0-87 0:77 1-07 0-84 1-07 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors— 
CW Saree otret cite ete ee ee et 1-38 1-71 1-77 1-37 1-67 
POL armen ate. Meee hoki eS ade re 1-05 1-50 1-52 1-35 1-56 
Pressmen— 
CWSE serie eet nine ca aoe eee 1-30 1-59 1:77 1-37 1-67 
DOD ME eee ear ae Dy reel be POA 1-05 1-47 1-50 1-30 1-52 
BOGKDInNdersve tiie oe See aces Re 1-06 1-46 1-45 1-21 1-57 
Bindery girlasat ena erase che roe, 0°46 0:71 0-74 0-63 0-89 


1 Maximum rates based on length of service. Two-man car operators receive 7 cents less at Montreal, 
6 cents less at Vancouver and 5 cents less at Toronto and Winnipeg. > 
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41.—Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per week in certain Cities, 1949 


Industry Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
hrs hrs hrs hrs hrs 
Construction— 

HE(G LS SG SORTER IEE OCHO ODER 40 44 40 40 40 
MS bOUrerSy. ke aoe crete tas stl ele cewials 40 50 48 48 40 

Transportation— 
Electric street railways............-08. 44 50 40 44 40 
Printing and Publishing.............. 40-44 40 40-45 40 40 


Wages of Farm Labour.—Changes in farm wage rates were varied in 1949. 
During the forepart of the year they continued the general upward climb which has 
been in evidence since 1940. In August, however, some levelling-off and decline 
occurred in Eastern Canada and British Columbia. Average wage rates are shown 
on the basis of rates paid with board provided by the employer and without board. 
The information is provided by a corps of volunteer farm correspondents located 
throughout Canada. . 

42.—Average Wages of Male Farm Help per day and per month, as at Jan. 15, 
May 15 and Aug. 15, 1947-49 


Nore.—Figures for 1940-42 are given at pp. 732-733 of the 1943-44 Year Book ard for 1948-46 at pp. 653-654 
of the 1947 edition. 


Jan. 15 May 15 Aug. 15 
FeOvines Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 
an ear) |}—— | — |] | — |] 
With |Without| With )Without|) With )Without} With )Without|} With |Without| With |Without 
Board} Board |Board| Board |Board| Board |Board| Board |Board| Board |Board| Board 

may $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1947 Lane 2-59 3-30] 52-55) 74-24 2-70 3-50|.57-31 80-00)) 2-69 3°54!| 55-50) 75-16 

1948. o..0%- 2°70 3°57| 51-79 73-83]] 2-86 3°77| 57°36 81-25] 2-97 3-90) 60-00 83-46 

1O49 reer 2-94 3-89] 53-57] 80-00} 2-90 3-81] 57-50} 78-12) 3-14 4-17] 58-09] 82-86 
N.S.— 

1 D4 Fie erenre 3-34 4-18) 71-16} 97-30) 3-41 4-43] 69-65} 101-05) 3-57 4-36] 72-44] 101-00 

1948...... 3°65 4-59! 75-26) 106-74 3-46 4-32) 72-44] 102-61] 3-86 4-76| 71-75) 102-06 

1949-eee re 3-32 4-52) 61-00} 86-00) 3-50 4-50} 72-50} 105-00) 3-77 4-71| 72-50} 100-00 
N.B.— 

1) ee 3-59 4-53] 83-08] 103-27] 3-59 4-43] 82-86} 108-44) 3-77 4-69] 86-88] 107-63 

HOSS e Dee ate 3°85 4-79] 88-00] 115-17) 3-92 4-98] 87-94] 113-55) 4-25 5-19} 93-07] 118-68 

1949...... 4-09 4-58] 88-22} 111-25) 3-85 5:00} 87-22} 113-00) 3-838 4-88] 86-438] 118-33 
Que.— 

1047 Sacee, 3-32 4-23) 72°31 94-92] 3-42 4-36] 76-34] 102-15) 4-03 4-90} 84-02} 109-58 

1948...... 3°76 4-80) 82-99) 112-10) 3-80 4-80) 84-25) 116-69] 4-16 5-16] 90-14) 118-66 

1940 or os 3-93 4-83] 83-18] 112-57) 3-91 4-83] 85-29] 114-591 3-99 4-90] 85-40] 113-51 
Ont.— 

194 fees 3-36 4-28] 63-92) 90-48] 3-59 4-54! 70-66} 95-84] 3-70 4-96] 74-29] 99-48 

O48 a. 3°62 4-66] 69-48 97-11) 4-11 4-80) 74-28] 101-11) 4-41 5-47| 80-70) 108-21 

1949.5... 4-05 4-98] 71-48) 99-57] 4-11 4-91) 73-98] 101-09] 4-34 5-23] 74-87] 106-91 
Man.— 

EO y Eee 2-82 3-77) 55-40} 82-29) 3-65 4-74] 75-00} 101-38] 4-54 5-46] 80-55) 102-59 

1948,..... 3:29 4-56) 61-42 93-02!) 4-00 5-10] 79-69| 107-82!) 4-74 5-84) 86-55) 115-00 

194956 Ss: 4-09 5-36] 66-12 94-00) 4-29 5-63] 81-78) 108-00] 5-43 6-78} 90-86) 121-25 
Sask.— 

1 bf ea 2°69 3°71) 54-04 81-47) 3-71 4-68} 81-98} 109-16) 4-83 5-99] 89-23] 116-06 

LO48e5 3 as 3-09 4-24) 62-68 93-70] 4-02 5-17] 86-99] 117-84) 4-98 6-11] 91-85} 120-72 

1949...... 4-00 5-00} 74-49] 105-05) 4-18 5:15) 88-26} 120-58! 5-51 6-31] 92-69} 121-50 
Alta.— 

104 fe ioe) 3:09 4-02] 63°31 89-67] 3-82 4-85) 82-21) 109-66] 4-45 5-60) 84-69] 113-57 

1948...... 3-41. 4-53] 68-83) 101-00} 4-10 5-13] 88-82) 117-53) 4-57 5-65) 90-41] 124-74 


1949......1 4°07 5-201 76-67| 107-31 4-44 5-771 89-29] 121-361 5-08 6-05} 91-90) 122-00 
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42.—Average Wages of Male Farm Help per day and per month, as at Jan. 15, 
May 15 and Aug. 15, 1947-49—concluded 


Jan. 15 May 15 Aug. 15 
Province Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 
and Year |—————— | || — 
With |Without|] With |Without/] With |Without} With |}Without|| With |Without| With |Without 
Board| Board |Board| Board |[Board| Board |Board| Board ||Board| Board |Board| Board 
RC= $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOC i ae 3°79 4-73] 78-02} 103-25] 4-14 5-17] 79-13) 112-31]) 4-738 5-75| 86-25} 117-81 
1948. esas 4-37 5-54] 84-54) 120-91] 4-58 5-93} 92-60) 127-11)) 4-87 5-97} 93-93] 130-50 
19490 eo a 5-57 5-93! 84-50} 126-67) 5-06 6-44] 93-57} 127-50) 5-25 6-25) 86-43] 118-00 
Totals— 
1947 52k 3-23 4-15] 63-29) 89-25]. 3-59 4-55| 77-01) 103-96)| 4-13 5-17) 82-75) 109-03 
“1948...... 3-62 4-66} 70-00} 100-09)| 3-98 4-89| 83-26) 113-07] 4-40 5-44) 86-79) 116-67 
4 


1949...... 4-04 4-97! 74-87| 104-34 04 5:06| 83-73] 118-89] 4-35 5-29\ 84-92| 114-96 


Section 8.—Workers Affected by Collective Agreement 


Statistics on the number of workers affected by collective agreements in Canada 
are compiled by the Department of Labour. Table 43 gives figures for the principal 
industrial groups. It shows in the second column the number of workers affected 
by agreements extended under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act (see Sub- 
section 1, p. 696). Any duplication of the numbers of workers covered by agreements 
under this Act and by other agreements is eliminated in the third column. Of the 
total number of workers affected by agreements, 92 p.c. are represented by inter- 
national or national unions. <A more detailed table in the Labour Gazette, December, 
1949, as well as studies of agreements in certain industries are available from the 
Department of Labour. 


43.—Workers affected by Collective Agreements, by Industries, 1948 


Agreements 
Agreements Extended 
(Other Than Under 


Industrial Group Those Collective Total! 
in Column 2) | Agreement 
Act, Quebec 

No No. No 

Acrictiltares. eC se 5.2 ha es ee ee Pd Pe Sena ae Sree — — = 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapping...........................45. 43,278 — 43,278 
Mining (including milling), Quarrying and Oil Wells..... 49,994 40 49,998 
Goal mining Tie BAe SO ee Ee ein soto eer 227 AS — 22,435 
Metaltinnining: %,c6 lactate ee ho nets Bhs roe atelier 19,215 — 19,215 
Othercan wer cig Se aA ME ae SO oR aie = eee eet 8,344 40 8,348 
Manufacturing 0203 le feed ecb ieee Oe ee: 557, 280 88, 603 615, 488 

Vereta ble tOOdS hi. ton scek maces a Seo Ree eer eer 24,166 1,209 25,0100 

Other vegetable: products as 0% as. oe eel ree eee 33,720 _ 33,720 
ANIMA FOGUS AS oe Limes eee roe Tee ine OE oe oe 21,869 — 21,869 
eatherrand sur: produces mee aa yates 12,338 19, 881 27,744 
Textile: products! sci c aes ee ee Mee ae each eee 83, 452 32,302 99,044 
Wood and paper products (including printing)............ dilopose 16, 672 128, 525 
FON PLOCUCTS Hs 2 abe ee Rae aes ee ee een iterate 159, 069 15,480 170,141 
INon-ferrous metal productss sss +. see eee ee ome tome 68, 249 539 68,788 
Non-metallic: mineral products?...02.2:-aee+e sce esac ee 18, 885 858 19, 743 
C@hemiyrcal:products ts j.n00 te iste sie oe eee neon ree 14, 968 1, 662 15,305 
Miscellancoussproductsaawer to seen tani eerie cle 5, 234 — 5, 234 
Electricity and Gas Production and Supply.............. 18,548 ao 18,548 
Construction ee! 5 ee ee a sa 40,027 85,479 125,009 
Transportation and Communications. ................... 2535000 9,224 258,154 
-  Electricrailways and! local bus lines... 2.05... 52-25. cee 22,016 — 22,016 
Steam railways (neluding express)... ....-).....5..0-0088- 151, 669 — 151, 669 
Water transportation (including stevedoring)............. 32, 258 4,908 33,041 
Other see eRe aoe fees ee ee ee Ae cae Mis SoS 44, 607 4,316 51,428 
TAG. ee Oe ae te ee Se LO Bee TO StL Sena 20, 286 11,703 31,989 

Finance. ahd Insurance ....0) ons cheb cence vaste — — — 
SSOP VECO ery ee EG ee armors eae eeeees Bette 62, 926 9,379 70,500 
Totals: 23 BAe bd SE tee 1,045,889 204, 428 1,212,964 


1 Duplications in columns 1 and 2 are eliminated from these totals. 
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Section 9.—Organized Labour in Canada 


Information concerning trade unions is published in the Annual Report on 
Labour Organization in Canada, issued by the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


At the end of 1949 there were 1,005,639 trade union members in Canada. This 
represents an increase of 3 p.c. over the figure for the previous year, resulting 
chiefly from advances by some of the international unions and the inclusion of the 
Province of Newfoundland in the survey for the first time. The majority of the 
unions in Canada are affiliated with a central labour congress, the membership of 
which are listed in Table 46. In addition the three largest congresses are discussed 
individually below. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada is the oldest of the central labour organizations in Canada. After the 
disbanding of the Canadian Labour Union, which had drawn together local unions 
in Ontario from 1873 to 1877, inclusive, there was no central organization until 1883 
when the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto called a conference of local unions 
and plans were made to establish a national organization which was formally set up 
in 1886. 


Affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress at the present time are ‘inter- 
national’ trade unions, almost all of which are also affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour, a number of Canadian or ‘national’ unions and a number et 
directly chartered labour unions. 


Canadian Congress of Labour—This Congress was organized in September, 
1940, when the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, formed in 1927, amended its 
constitution to permit the affiliation with the Congress of the Canadian branches of 
those international unions which, in the United States, are affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organization. The Canadian Congress has also among its members a 
number of unions to which it has granted charters. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour.—National Catholic Unions in 
Canada datefrom 1901. In 1921 these local Catholic Syndicates, which are grouped 
in federations according to industry as far as possible, formed a central organization, 
We Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


ies & 
et yt 


44 Membership of Tradé Unions in Canada, 1916-49 — ape: 


Year Members Year Members Year Members 


No. No. : No. 
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45.—Union Membership and Local Branches in Canada, 1949 


Organization Branches Membership 
No. No. 

Trades and Babour Consress’of Canadaacesctecc eee cen cee nmeniacec cient cee 2,865 459,068 
American ederationiolpbuabour onlys- acces ecient tetera 29 13,996 
Canadian: Congressiof Ea bourne oct . micciieemett: sonic iniace nome erecr 1,175 301, 729 
Congress of Industrial Organizations only. ........2-. 60sec ereeccescwseeeesce 53 27,475 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour................00.ceeeeeeee 424 80,089 
International Railway Brotherhoods (Independent)................000-e00: 382 41,363 
Canadian, Federationtoh Labourk peccncn eae nic ee ear ae eee Ceara df 3,872 
National Couneilof Canadian Wabourssseh eee aeeeeeen ent eels caine 17 3,451 
Unaffiliated National and International Unions.................20ceeeeeeees 255 57,923 
Unafiliated*Local* Unions eee ere oe ae Se ee ee ees tees acee 61 16, 673 

RO CAS re ee Se OE UC Sac re Tee 5,268 1,005, 639 


46.—Trade Unions having 1,000 or more Members in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 


1948 and 1949 


Reported or 
Estimated 


Organization Membership 


1948 


International Uniens 


Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, International 


Unions Oni ted ei cuin kee clic lat erene cicero eR etre aie Nrcen ele eR etre en ner toenaae 53,000 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America...............- 2,907 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists’ and Proprietors’ International Union of 

America, a OUTNE VINE ia sca se es eoeisiees dint ee oe De ae eee ce ids 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.............. 1,166 
Boilermakers, Tron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, International Brotherhood a 
Boskbincans International: Brotherhood iolseee.s +5 eee ee oe See eta eeteee 2,759 
Brewery, F lour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America, International 

Union of United UT, Sa Ge ody DMP NENY, Sask ST SIE BST DESERT ee Ohta ct eee 2,300 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America................ QoL 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of....... 849 
Building Service Employees’ International Union................ccceccccceccccceess 3,500 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of..............eeeeccceees 36,381 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ International Union, United.................. 1,380 
ChemicaluWorkersaUnion-Internationalien-cas desc cee cee seein niet caer are cia cteces 6,023 
Clothing Workers/of/ America. -Amaleamatedas. eerie cron eciioticcc err 10, 265 
Commercial Telegrapherss Union, he, werden fen. eee aici eens ee eee rae le toe 3,569 
CommunicationssAssociationy Americana. seo een een seen ie eee ieee eerie 324 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ International Union of America........... 2,951 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, United...................-025: 25,000 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of................-ccccccccceccereess 12, 863 
Engineers; international Union of Operating ys... < caeiaseieeeeaet eee eee 3, 836 
Mirewdighters, international Association OL eres seat eee eee n ence eae te 6,000 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of... .)..2+s 0) esses eee aceon a 1,500 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union of the United States and Canada, International.... 6, 100 
Garment) Workers of Aumerica, United arcsec rte nee come cee ee tine 1,350 
Garment; Workers? Union, international: Wadies’: enn ees ine eee electra 13,025 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America, United.................0ceeeeeee eee 27315 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union, United.................. 2,187 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, International..} 2,201 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union............. 8,942 
IndustrialaWorkersrotsthe,;World so. an ees aoe ee een eee ee ee 2,000 
ithooraphersioryAmerica, Amaloamatecman ome cic ee cence eee erent eee 1,425 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood (0) Cit NG een reer Sal EN EEE kya ey lo chaneee 7,622 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of................00ceeeceeeeeees 9,853 
Tongshoremens Associationtinterationale. 225... en. eee ok eee ie tetera: 7,050 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, International.................0000008: 1,315 
Machinists; Internationals Associationlol. saa. ne. scales. cmineui rind cairn ote 24,871 
Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of..................-seeee cece ceeeee: 21,076 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet...............ccescsccececerccucess 2,494 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of...........c.e.e. cece eee ees 25,000 
Mine*Workers of:Ameri¢awUnitedsse. sete cre en ceca ee CN ae ee ee als 21, 832 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union of North America, International............ 8,139 
Musicians of the U.S. and Canada, American peepetion (6) RS 4 As ARE etaccsesve 8,985 


Office and Professional Workers of ot AMEE TA United. . PA YR YS JECTS Ja AO UK STC a 1, , 200 


1949 
No. 
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46.—Trade Unions having 1,009 or more Members in Canada, as at Dee. 31, 


1948 and 1949—continued 


in. t.. Eee 


Reported or 
Estimated 


Public Employees; Joint Council of (British Columbia Division)........,5,.,.0005 2,215 
63207—454 


Organization Membership 
1948 1949 
RAR Ss SA aS PARA NS) Si cl Pe Rane 
No. No. 
International Unions—concluded 
Ofhee Employees’ International Union... 0.6.2.5 8s diedeven os con's cbhckfeerebeccncn, 1,082 1,027 
OplWorkers auternational’ UniGn. j J. 002200. fleck cs os AL, See, 745 1,179 
Packinghouse Workers of America, United...............++0see0ecce eee eel, 17,000 16,500 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Bbrotherhood-01, sc, «ack ue. 4,892 4,223 
Paper Makers, International Brotherhood of................6000.0000000 6,255 6, 567 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International Association of the U.S. and Canada, 

eae age i ics etr ic arte. vidal foie SR sissies nd eae ABET ack OK 388 1,405 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industryof the United States and Canada, United Associa- 

tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of the...................................... 8,500 10, 260 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, International.......... 4, 863 5, 145 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, International Brotherhood of............._ 25, 700 28,000 
Maroad sl clegraphers,1 hie Order l.. 3s... ; 0600.00.04 8,353 8, 739 
Ratlroad (Trainrhen, ‘Brotherhood: of 2.2... 50.000. 00 6050 ee Pe 20, 860 215121 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of 

SU goal CO, BN ee eR ae nl og a Rl AEA 14, 146 14, 146 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 

TORMErBOOG OL. ercnn 52 cence OEE OUT AW UGE eA QUEM ett Meet ek 13,010 14,576 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of..:...............0- oe 18, 837 20, 807 
Hallway Sonduetors of America, Order Ol. scsticn. aes secciln concise. ec coe 2,791 2,587 
Metal Clerks ‘International Association:......°.......0-....0.. ee 1,096 2,220 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of Amelea ke Unitedsnee ssa eee 9,682 8,831 
Seafarers’ International Union of North America......................0000 0c 4,003 9, 200 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States and 

Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical.........................+.......... 1,000 1,000 
Steelworkers'ot-Amerion, United... wuts atten. en en ee 48,000 50, 000 
Store Union, Retail, Wholesale and Department......................0.00000l 5,000 5,500 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, International 

BA gEd S 0 (CR NS Saas: tg RIND goog Ara Del dag ak ped ody pare be ee a les 11,074 Tale 
sLextile Workers bf Amorica,’ Unites nuts went dit elit ek te nen da 20, 785 20,913 
moxtilegvos kere Uilon el AmOri¢a cc. (57. 5s.60s occ) es cee ek ss dec ee 15,000 16,500 
Tobacco: Workers International Union 034 <ssc esds oi 0i60e cs schece lock ooee 5, 877 5, 733 
Typographical Union; dttermationals (re. dacs Vp sistdscicd sie skates caddies dis. oan 5,400 5,977 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North America....................000000 000) 1,614 1,574 
Woodworkers of America, International.........0.6000¢00s00eeeeecccccelel lll, 24,425 21,961 

National Unions 

Building and Construction Workers of Canada, Amalgamated a6 cris oto hee 3,096 2,513 

uilding Trades and Construction Materials, National Federation of................ 11, 929 13,040 
Ciao Hinblovees, da ederation’ of 1i.):42) lack hdsdbet. AT oda Ba Mees ood face 1,150 1,600 
Crval Servants 01 Canada, Amalgamated. ..... 64 0-600scedsevsssicccccnccecee neue, 7,600 015 
CwilisemricelAsmeiation df/Alberta iP) fcc igs. 2 Ee on eR 4,124 4, 250 
Civil Service Association, Che Manitoba... otveice< mec, . oo cc ek 1,600 UH: 
Civil Service Association, The Saskatchewan...................0. 0. cece cece ee! 3,538 3,571 
Clothing Industry, National Federation of Workers of the.......................... 3,975 3,443 
Commerce, National Catholic Federation of Eeiployers Ot: Wer Stee. oe eae ee 8,318 2,625 
Electrical Workers, National Organization of Civic, Ptui by anid so ater wea 1,959 2,145 

ngineers of Canada, National Union of Operating........................000 000, 2,817 2,500 
dexoress Paaployeos; Brotherhood iol sis:i.i 4 ohis dugecen so wiowa ode, camel concn ca 8,415 38,463 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union, United.............................0o lll, iihaes 7,651 
Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ Unions, Federation of........................000 ll, 2,800 2,800 
Furniture Industry, National Federation of the........................... 000s 1270 1,325 
Government Employees’ Association, British Columbia Provincial.........1).. 117 5, 800 6,500 
Hosiery Workers, National Federation of Full Fashioned and Circular............_. 2, 853 2,665 
Hospital Services and Religious Institutions, National Catholic Federation of....... 4,100 4,100 
Letter Carriers, Federated Association of, ......-.....sss-sceveniesaielslee.cwl, 3,132 2,90 
Marine Engineers of Canada, National Association of.............../..........000., 1,148 947 
Magne Workors.Federdtion, Maritime 2)... 6.5. bo selncc eine .& cron. Lie, 2,200 2,500 
Maritime- Federation of Canada, National (formerly Canadian’ Brotherhood of 

PRD ERNONGCE cin ch CWE Mey Nis Ha Sete ee en ee ti uth cane 3,814 3,190 
Marsimataetvire Gad, Canadian... e528, 0ss< és cis ease hole ee 1, 626 Tovar ss 
Metal Industry, National Federation of the..............ceccseeccceccceccceeceel lw. 7,600 6,553 
Mining Industry, National Federation of Employees of the......................... 4,500 4,000 
Municipal Employees of Canada, National Federation of............................ 4,144 4,222 
One Piet Untonritis Sil? dsl ers. SR ORSAP AROS. Sait Sta i kaart ANE AES # ECS Eb 12, 247 12,380 
Postal Employees Association, Canadian.............ccceeecceucccuue... Baste, A 6,500 | 6,954 

‘Printing. Trades.of-Canada, Federation’ of......:....0-....... “gio Ge eens Lee 2,800 600 
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46.—Trade Unions having 1,000 or more Members in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 
1948 and 1949—concluded 


al 


Reported or 


Estimated 
Organization Membership 
1948 1949 
No. No. 
National Unions—concluded 
Pulp and Paper Employees, National Federation of..............:eseeeeeeeee eee eees 11,058 7,000 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, Canadian Brotherhood of....... 32,300 32,500 
Railwaymen, Canadian Association Of........... 6. cece eee eee eee e eee eee en eens S,Ote_ 3,329 
Railwaymen, National Union of.......0....0 000 ce eetew tect ee sce enews cccraenene eens 3,053 3,010 
Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation, Dominion.............- 20. e esse cence eset eeeeens 1,102 1,028 
Seamansi Union sCanadian:..-.s nites + tant eit rset ov olertetoet e paeh toner oeeteneate 6, 000 1,775 
Shipyard General Workers’ Federation of British Columbia...........+..+-.++0+++- 1,299 2,146 
Shoe and Leather Workers’, National Union of................. cece cece cece eee eees 1,746 1, 783 
Shoe Workers of Canada, National Federation of Leather and..................+++- 3,139 3,180 
Teachers’ Federation of British Columbia... 22.0... 0. eS cc cc cece eee eeenes 4,424 4,560 
Textile Industry, National Catholic Federation of the..............+ esse eee e eens 128217 12,000 
Wood Industry of Canada, National Catholic Federation of the Wroughtansrccr ne 9,841 4,171 
Woodworkers’ Industrial Union of Canada............ cc ceecce cece cc eeeeeseescees 10,000 1,855 


i 


Section 10.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Federal 
Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. 


A complete review of strikes and lockouts during 1948 and 1949, with analyses of 
statistics under various headings, will be found in supplements to the Labour Gazette 
for April, 1949, and April, 1950. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Recent Years.—There were no significant changes in 
the 1949 record of industrial disputes which resulted in work stoppages as compared 
with the previous year. The number of strikes and lockouts declined, being the 
lowest recorded for any year since 1939. The number of workers involved showed 
an increase of 8,617 over 1948, and the time loss was greater by 177,874 days. “Strike 
statistics of the last two years indicate an improvement in industrial relations as 
compared with the preceding two-year period, the time loss for 1948 and 1949 being 
less than one-third of that in 1946 and 1947. The small number of work stoppages in 
existence during 1949, 137 strikes and lockouts, involving 51,437 workers, reflects the 
progress made in collective bargaining without resort to strike action. The latest 
figures available show that in 1948 collective agreements in effect covered more than 
1,200,000 workers.. The great majority of these contracts have been renewed by 
peaceful negotiations. Rent corte esate sets . 


For the past four years the demand for increased wages has been the predominant 
cause of strikes and lockouts as workers sought to maintain their purchasing power 
and offset rismg prices with increased wage rates. In 1949, this demand for higher 


—s 
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wages, frequently accompanied by other issues affecting unionism and working 
conditions, was the main cause of 63 p.c. of the work stoppages, affected 56 p.c. 
of the workers, and caused 84 p.c. of the total time loss. In 1948, 83 p.c. of the idle- 
ness resulted from disputes over wage increases, 91 p.c. in 1947, and 96 p.c. in 1946. 
Pension and welfare plans were not an important cause of strikes and lockouts in 
1949. Accident and hospitalization, pension and welfare funds were listed as issues 
in some six work stoppages but they appeared to be less important in all cases than 
the question of increased wages, which was the major demand. 


The greatest amount of time lost in 1949 was in the mining industry, caused by 
a strike of asbestos miners and mill workers in various centres in Quebec. This 
strike alone accounted for amost one-half the total time lost during the year. Strikes 
in the coal mining industry were few and caused little time loss. In 1947, the largest 
amount of time loss was also in the mining industry, because of a prolonged strike 
of coal miners in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. With the exception of 1949 and 
1947, during the last eight years the time loss in manufacturing, with the largest 
working force of any industry, has been greater than in all other industries combined. 


Settlement of 62 of the 137 strikes and lockouts in 1949 was brought about by 
direct negotiations, in some cases with provincial conciliators acting in an advisory 
capacity at some stage of the negotiations. Twenty-nine stoppages were settled follow- 
ing reference to provincial conciliation, labour boards, commissioners, arbitration, 
etc., and 27 by return of workers and replacement, the latter being a factor in five 
cases. 


47.—Strikes and Lockouts, 1940-49 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Year 


All Industries 


Sh leaped Time Loss 
eginning 
Year During 
the Year | Number | Number | Number | _ 
of Strikes fo) of Average earn 
and Employ- | Workers In Man Days ibe bs Per cent of 
Lockouts ers Involved Movkine Per Wage Pe Estimated 
Days ene Worker Wena 
ariert Involved 
No. No. No. No. No. 
OAD Pract wt late: Soke 166 168 894 60,619} 266,318 0-12 4-39 0-04 
ANY 5 Ea es a 229 231 658 87,091} 433,914 0-17 4-98 0-06 
W042 Pre. SSs0ek ci 352 354 492 113,916 450, 202 0-16 3°95 0-05 
LAYS Cas aie at een ny 401 402 651 218,404) 1,041,198 0-35 4-77 0-12 
pee Eo se eae 195 199 400 75,290} 490,139 0-16 6:51 0-06 
LOG e ER yeni carats 196 197 418 96,068} 1,457,420 0-49 15-17 0-17 
1946 eC Las 225 228 1,299] 139,474] 4,516,393 1-49 32-38 0-50 
104s CAPSS ose. 232 236 1,173 104,120) 2,397,340 0-77 23 -02 0-26 
1948 ceierer ie: 147 154 674 42,820) 885,798 0-27 20-68 0-09 
1049}5. SOF Act eS 132 137 542 51,437| 1,063,667 0-32 20-68 0-11 


1Based on the number of non-agricultural wage and salary earners in Canada. 
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48.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1948 and 1949 
pen an SIR te Ot a St ARE eC DREN Ie Nate IY IS ha 9g ong 


1948 1949 
No. eee, ime N 3 ora pie 
of nvolve Oss oO nvolve Oss 
Industry Strikes — -Strikes —-|——__-—_—_—_—__—_ 
and Per- Man- Per- || and Per- Man- Per- 
Lock-| No. | cent- | Working! cent- || Lock-| No. | cent- Working | cent- 
outs age Days age || outs age Days age 
Agriculture............. 1 Fe: me Wy, ; 
Hog ginge wi eee 6} 1,495 3°5 9,750; 1-1 1 
Fishing and Trapping. . 1 2} 4,570 8-9} 26,850) 2-5 
Mining? = 0 patie ie 12] 16,695} 39-6] 308,989] 34-9 15} 8,737) 17-0} 507,636) 47-7 
Coalite. eer ae 11} 14,695 34-3] 303,639] 34-2 Tes 1008 3-0 3, 103 0-3 
Othere ae a eee 1} 2,000 4-7 5,350} 0-6 8} 7,179 14-0} 504,533) 47-4 
Manufacturing ......... 78] 18,500} 43-2) 487,532) 55-6 91} 31,739) 61-7] 433,622) 40-7 
Vegetable foods, ete.... 3 231 0-5 Qealoo) 0-2 3] 1,399 2-7 19,370 1:8 
Tobacco and liquors... . 2 173 0-4 760 0-1 2 186 0-4 ijo20 0-7 
Rubber and its pro- 
ducts (including 
SVN Wetle) seer 3 330 0-& 1,479 0-2 10} 4,588 8-9 54, 859 5-2 
Animaliioodse) ss tle 1 200 0-5 250) - - 4 406 0-8 7,670} 0-7 
Boots and shoes (lea- 
then) ae pe Shr 1 Be ole Fe ie 4 227 0-4 1,860) 0-2 
Fur, leather and other 
animal products...... ] 44 0-1 1,400 0-2 2 390 0-8 1, 650 0-2 
Textiles, clothing, etc. . 14) 3,754 8-§} 133,298) 15-0 Eh et 87 8-5 20,359 1-9 
Pulp, paper and paper 
PrOductse 4s ee 1 me x oe x #e 226 0-4 1,390} 0-1 
Printing and publishing 2 859 2-0 7, 645 0-9 2 864) ° 1-7 89, 125 8-4 
Miscellaneous wood pro- 
ducts ssseee were 10} 1,791 4-2 86, 186 9-7 8 576 1-1 11,467 1-1 
Metal products......... 37| 10, 735 25-1] 251,984) 28-4 29) 18,861 36-7] 203,663} 19-1 
IH erroustee ase tr hee 2b) 7,984 18-7) 216,908) 24-6 20| 12,492 24:5) 184,656) 17-4 
Non-ferrous.......... $| 2,761 6-4 35, 081 B-S 9| 6,865 12-4 19,00? ihesyff 
Shipbuilding........... 1 es £ 1 t be Nie ne 
Non-metallic minerals, 
chemicals, etc........ 5 312 0-7 2,315} 0-3 CLES EZ 3-6 9,661} 0-9 
Miscellaneous products. ] 71 0-1 80} -- 7 358 0-7 4,623 0-4 
Construction........... 19} 3,337 7:8 39, 666 4-5} 13; 3,662 7-0 41,120 3-9 
Buildings and structures 18] 3,322 7-8 39,546 4-5 13} 3,602 7-0) 41,120 3-9 
ail wa veenn tee eos 1 Se Be a : be At fe a 
Bridget een ee 1 i mA ae ie 1 ; ace 
Eli ghiwai yam wee eeu sig WIS ew 8 Mo TR ae 120) ae 1 , 
Canal, harbour, water- 
WEN Cae Bans Common obs. 1 AS A Ar ne . 
Miscellaneous........... 1 < at Ay Pe d 
Transportation and 
Public Utilities. .... 14] 1,312 3-6] 26,176) 3-0 9} 2,255 4-4) 35,551] = 4-3 
Steam railways........ 1 12} -- 48} -- 1 nie 
Electric railways and 
local bus lines........ 1 66 0-1 300} -- 3 308 0-6 4,700) 0-5 
Other local and highway 
LLANSDOLtS eee tae 6 357 0-8 3,083} 0-4 3 365 0-7 POA ect) 77 
Water transport........ 6 877 2-1 22, (45 2-6 diel O00 31 28,350 3°6 
JMIPECransport.en een e 1 5G ok a 1 sa <td 
Telegraph and telephone i 1 6} -- 250} -- 
Electricity and gas..... 1 a. a ss 35 1 . 
Miscellaneous.......... 1 ee ae an a 1 
PEAGC 45 Berge ees 6 239 0-6 2,890; 0-3 1 65 0-1 5,500) 0-5 
Pinance= ocr es tl 1 110 0:3 1,535) 0-2 1 
Servlee x! iin sient 17] 1,132 2-6 9,255) 1-0 6 469 0-9 3,988} 0-4 
Public administration‘. . 4 79 0-1 160} -- 1 136 0-3 68] -- 
Recreationss.c.. 5. ay 1 Ae A Be ire 1 12} -- 72| -- 
Business and personal. . 13} 1,053 2:5 9,095 1-0 4 321 0-6 3, 848 0-4 
Totals......... 154) 42,820) 100-0} 885,793) 100-0 137} 51,437| 100-0/1,063,667| 100-0 
app ae et te Eee 
1 None reported. 2 Includes non-ferrous metal smelting. 3 Includes erection of all large 


bridges. 4 Includes water service. 
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Section 11.—Canada and the International Labour 
Organization 


The Department of Labour is the officially designated liaison agency between 
the Canadian Government and the International Labour Organization. The 
1.L.O. was established in 1919 in association with the League of Nations under the 
Treaties of Peace with the object of improving labour and social conditions through- 
out the world by international agreement and legislative action. Under an agree- 
ment approved by the General Conference of the International Labour Organization 
at its 29th Session at Montreal, Que., on Oct. 2, 1946, and by the United Nations 
General Assembly on Dec. 14, 1946, the Organization became a specialized agency 
of the United Nations, although retaining its autonomy. . 


An association of 62 nations, financed by their governments and controlled 
by representatives of those governments and of their organized employers and 
workers, the Organization comprises: (1) the General Conference of representatives 
of the Member States; (2) the International Labour Office; and (3) the Governing 
Body. The Organization’s structure and field of activity has been considerably 
extended since 1945 by the establishment of eight tripartite committees to deal with 
problems of major world industries. 


The Conference in normal times meets at least once a year, and is composed 
of four delegates from each Member State, two representing the government, one 
representing the employers, and one the workers. Decisions of the Conference ~ 
are in the form of Conventions or Recommendations. The former, when given 
legislative effect and ratified by Member States, are legally binding on them. The 
enforcement of Conventions within such countries is a matter for annual considera- 
tion by the Conference. The I.L.O. Constitution requires, however, that every 
Convention must be brought before the competent authority or authorities for 
legislative or other action. In Canada, the competent authorities in respect to the 
subject matter of most of the Conventions and Recommendations are the Provincial 
Legislatures. Amendments to the Constitution adopted by the Conference in 
1946 included new provisions concerning the obligations imposed on federal countries 
with respect to the manner of dealing with Conventions and Recommendations. 
These changes in procedure are expected to facilitate the adoption of Conventions 
and Recommendations by the constituent States or provinces of federal countries. 


The International Labour Office acts as the permanent secretariat of the 
Organization and as an information centre and publishing house with respect to 
all questions on industry and labour. 


The Governing Body consists of 32 persons, 16 government representatives’ 
eight employers’ and eight workers’ representatives, of whom all but the repre- 
sentatives of the eight States of chief industrial importance, while holding permanent 
seats, are elected triennially by the Conference. The Governing Body, which 
usually meets quarterly, has general supervision of the International Labour Office, 
frames its budget and fixes the agenda of the Conference when the Conference 
itself does not do so. 


There have been 33 sessions of the Conference at which 98 Conventions and 83 
Recommendations have been adopted covering a wide range of subjects: freedom 
of association; hours of work; weekly rest; holidays; minimum wage for employment; 
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night-work of women and young persons; health and safety; workmen’s compensa- 
tion; seamen’s conditions; insurance against unemployment, sickness, old age and 
death colonial labour problems; protection of migrant workers; and many other 
aspects of the protection of workers’ rights and interests. There have been 1,146 
ratifications of these Conventions. 


During 1950 Canada registered its ratification of an International Labour 
Organization Convention dealing with employment service organization. 


Thirteen International Labour Conventions have been given legislative effect by 
the Federal Parliament and have been ratified by the Government, seven of which 
are Maritime Conventions. During 1949 the International Labour Conference held 
its 32nd Session at Geneva; five of the Industrial Committees held sessions (Coal 
Mining; Inland Transport; Iron and Steel; Metal Trades; Building, Civil Engineering 
and Public Works); three sessions of the Governing Body were held at Geneva and 
one at San Francisco; the Permanent Agricultural Committee and the Permanent 
Migration Committee met; there was an American Regional Conference, and a: Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians; and meetings of experts were held on Safety in Coal 
Mines, and Statistics. 


In the first half of 1950, the International Labour Conference held its 33rd 
Session at Geneva; there have been three sessions of the Governing Body; the 
Chemical] THaeiies Committee held its third session; and there have been meetings 
of experts on Vocational Training of Adults, Social ‘Soctnnee Pneumoconiosis, and 
Migration. 


Canada was represented at all these meetings, full accounts of which are to be 
found in the Labour Gazette. 


CHAPTER XX.—TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing ip. 1 of this volume. 


Canada, more than 3,000 miles in length from east to west, with the main topo- 
graphic barriers running in a north-south direction, and a relatively small population 
of 13,921,000 (Sept., 1950 estimate) unevenly distributed along the southern strip of 
this vast area, presents unusual difficulties from the standpoint of transportation. 
Different parts of the country are shut off from each other by Cabot Strait, the 
Strait of Belle Isle, by areas of rough, rocky forest terrain, such as the region lying 
between New Brunswick and Quebec, the areas north of Lakes Huron and Superior, 
dividing the industrial region of Ontario and Quebec from the agricultural areas of 
the prairies, and the barriers interposed by the mountains of British Columbia. 
To such a country with a population so dispersed and producing for export, as well 
as for consumption in distant areas of the country itself, cheap i aN is 
a necessity of life. 


In order to appraise the value of each of the agencies of fe enorianOn. this 
Chapter of the Year Book, after treating of government control over agencies of 
transportation and communication in Part I, deals with the four main agencies, 
namely, carriers by rail, road, water and air, in Parts II, III, IV and V, respectively. 


Scarcely less important than transportation, from the social and economic 
viewpoints, is the development of communications in a country so vast and with 
population centres so scattered. Tclegraphs and telephones have done much to 
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lessen distances and make for closer relationships—the rural telephone being of 
particular social and economic benefit in country districts. The Post Office has 
been a great factor in promoting solidarity among the people and this same objective 
is being further aided by radio. In recent times, radio reception and various 
forms of radio communications have taken a very important place in cultural 
development and in the economic field generally. The press, assisted by cheap 
telegraph and cable rates, and by low second-class mail rates to all parts of the 
country, has been helpful in developing national sentiment. These means of com- 
munication are dealt with in Parts VI, VII, VIII and IX. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND GOMMUNICATION 


Section 1.—Government Control Over Agencies of 
Transportation* 


Carriers by rail, road, water and air are, or should be, inter-related parts of an 
integral whole where each agency has its place in the efficient provision of necessary 
transportation. The Federal Department of Transport was organized on Nov. 2, 
1936, under authority of c. 34 of the Statutes of 1936, to unify in one Department 
the control and supervision of railways, canals, harbours, marine and shipping, 
civil aviation, radio and meteorology. 


Roads and highway development is, mainly, under provincial or municipal 
control or supervision, see Part III. 


The business of transportation and communications is, generally speaking, a 
‘natural monopoly’, i.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more efficiently 
and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control a 
particular type of service throughout the country. For this reason there has been 
a strong tendency toward consolidation and amalgamation over the past half 
century. The outstanding example of consolidation in Canada in recent years 
is the concentration of control of the railways of the country in the hands of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian National Railway System. 


Such control may bring with it elements of monopoly and possible over- 
charge, and it has been deemed advisable in Canada, as in other countries, to set up ~ 
authorities to control the rates to be charged and other conditions under which 
services to the public are to be rendered by common carriers. This control, so far 
as the railways under charter or within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
are concerned, is now in the hands of the Board of Transport Commissioners. From 
time to time the regulatory authority has been extended to a limited extent to other 
utilities (see under “‘ Air Transport Board”, pp. 715-716). 


Besides the Board of Transport Commissioners, there exist, in several of the 
provinces, bodies that undertake among their duties the supervision and control of 
local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the provinces, and the 
regulation of their rates for service. Among these are the Ontario Department of 
Municipal Affairs (formerly the Railway and Municipal Board of Ontario, estab- 


_ * This material has been compiled in co-operation with the Board of. Transport Commissioners, the 
Air Transport Board and the Department of Transport. 
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lished in 1906), the Quebec Commission of Public Utilities established in 1909, the 
Nova Scotia Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities and the Public Utilities 
Commission of Manitoba. In the three most westerly provinces these same duties 
are performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—An explanation 
of the situation that led to the introduction of railway regulation by commission 
in Canada, as well as other information relating to the organization of the Board 
of Transport Commissioners’ procedure, judgments, etc., is given at pp. 633-634 
of the 1940 Year Book. . 


Powers of the Board.—With regard to transport by rail, the powers of the 
Board cover matters relating to the location, construction and operation of railways. 
The most important of these has to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are 
divided into standard and special; freight rates into standard, special and competitive. 
Standard rates are maximum rates and the only ones that must be approved by 
the Board before they are applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than 
maximum rates, may be applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided 
that a change of rates has been advertised. Important rate adjustments, however, 
usually come to the notice of the Board, for a changed rate alters the extent of the 
territory in which a shipper can compete and on this account he is likely to appeal 
the case to the Board. 


The Board now has jurisdiction over the railways in Newfoundland. These 
railways have come to form part of the Canadian National Railway System, following 
the entry of Newfoundland into Confederation, Apr. 1, 1949. 


By an amendment to the Railway Act, the regulation of telephone, telegraph 
and express rates was given to the Board, but with narrower powers than were 
given to it in dealing with railways. Such rates in Newfoundland also come under 
the Board’s jurisdiction. 


Under the Transport Act, 1938, and proclamations of the Governor General 
in Council made thereunder, the Board has power to issue licences to ships engaged 
in the transportation of passengers or goods on the Great Lakes, the Mackenzie 
River and the Yukon River. The Board is required to perform the functions vested 
in it under the Transport Act and the Railway Act with the object of co-ordinating 
and harmonizing the operations of all carriers engaged in transport by railways 
and ships. The Board may require every applicant for a licence under the Transport 
Act to establish public convenience and necessity to its satisfaction and take into 
consideration the financial responsibility of a licensee or applicant. The Board 
may, in the licence, state the ports between which the ships named therein may carry 
goods or passengers and the schedule of services to be maintained; every standard 
tariff and every amendment and supplement thereto requires the approval of the 
Board before it becomes effective. 


In 1948 legislation was enacted giving the Board of Transport Commissioners 
jurisdiction over interprovincial and international pipe lines. 


The Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in 
September, 1944, as a result of an amendment to the Aeronautics Act (8 Geo. VI, 
c. 28). The main function of the Board is the economic regulation of commercial 
air services in Canada, which includes the issue of licences to all such services and 
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the subsequent regulation of the licensees in respect of tariffs and schedules, public 
liability, and standards of service to the public. Regulations respecting commercial 
air services made by the Air Transport Board, under the Aeronautics Act, were 
approved by Order in Council P.C. 972 of Mar. 25, 1947, and became effective on 
Apr. 9,°1947. These Regulations, which were made pursuant to amendments to 
the Aeronauties Act of Dec. 15, 1945 (9-10 Geo. VI, c. 9), deal with the classifications 
of air carriers, applications for licences, accounts records and reports, traffic, tolls 
and tariffs, and other related matters.’ The Aeronautics Act was further amended 
in 1950; in pursuance thereof new Regulations are (October, 1950) in process of 
preparation. Detailed regulatory instructions are issued by the Board in the form 
of directives, which are made consistent with the Regulations. In addition, the 
Board advises the Minister in the exercise of his duties and powers under the Act 
in all matters relating to civil aviation. 


Consequent upon union of Newfoundland with Canada, commercial air carriers 
in the new Province came under the jurisdiction of the Air Transport Board in 
June, 1950. The scheduled air services, heretofore operated by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines to Newfoundland, were then integrated with the carrier’s domestic system. 
Four other air carriers in the Province have since been licensed by the Board to 
conduct non-scheduled air services. Furthermore, foreign scheduled air carriers 
operating through the international airport at Gander came under the jurisdiction 
of the Air Transport Board, and at Sept. 1, 1950, five of these carriers had been 
licensed to serve Nirfodiudl ai on their Pamellanie operations. 


The Board takes an active part in the proceedings of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, a member of its staff being the Canadian Council Member. 


The Board consists of three members, including the chairman, and the staff 
comprises a Secretary’s Branch, which includes the Administration and Licensing 
Division; an Executive Director who is Legal Adviser to the Board and to the 
Government of Canada on all matters of domestic and international air law; an 
Examiner who conducts public hearings by order of the Board; a Traffic Branch; 
and a Research Aeronautical Engineering Branch. 


Financial and operating statistics are collected under authority of the Board’s 
Regulations by the Bureau of Transportation Economics which was established 
in 1947 under the administration of the Board of Transport Commissioners and 
serves that Board as well as the Air Transport Board. 


Up to Dec. 31, 1949, the Board had issued 31 licences for domestic scheduled 
commercial air carriers, 14 licences for Canadian international air services, 246 
licences for domestic non-scheduled air services and 24 licences to domestic com- 
mercial air carriers not involved in transport of passengers and goods. In addition, 
17 licences had been issued to foreign scheduled air carriers and 629 permits to 
foreign non-scheduled air carriers. The following statement shows traffic revenue 
miles flown during the year 1949. 


merece Rowe Miles: | Miles, Ten Miles | TM aears 
No. No. No. No. 
Domestic scheduled air services......... 20, 082 340,345,077 4,468,516 3,794, 289 
Canadian international air services...... 1,171 48,756, 812 294,421 59, 058 


Domestic non-scheduled air services..... —_— 11,443,433 893,103 = 
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The Royal Commission on Transportation.—The Royal Commission on 
Transportation was established by Order in Council P.C. 6033 dated Dec. 29, 1948. 
The terms of reference of the Commission are briefly :— 

(1) To review and report upon the effect of economic, geographic or other disad- 


vantages under which certain sections of Canada find themselves in relation to the 
various transportation services therein. 


(2) ‘ To review the Railway Act with respect to such matters as guidance to the Board 
in general freight-rate revisions, competitive rates, international rates, etc. 


(3) To review the capital structure of the Canadian National Railway Company and 
report on the advisability of establishing and maintaining the fixed charges of that 
Company on a basis comparable to other major railways in North America. 


(4) To review the present-day accounting methods and statistical procedure of 
railways in Canada, and report upon the advisability of adopting measures con- 
ducive to uniformity. 


(5) To review and report on the results achieved under the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act, 1933, and amendments thereto. 

The Commission held regional hearings beginning June 1, 1949, and terminating 
Sept. 29, 1949, at the cities of Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask., Calgary and Edmon- 
ton, Alta., Victoria and Vancouver, B.C., Halifax, N.S., Fredericton, N.B., Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., Quebec City and Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., and St. John’s, 
N’f’ld. Hearings were also held at Ottawa, Ont., from Nov. 1, to Dec. 16, 1949, 
and from Feb. 6 to May 31, 1950. 


All the provinces, except Ontario and Quebec, submitted representations before 
the Commission either at the regional or Ottawa hearings. The railways and railway 
associations, and public bodies and private companies also appeared before the 
Commission. A list of those appearing before the Commission can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Commission if required. 


The report of the Commission is expected to be ready for presentation to 
Parliament early in 1951. 


Section 2.—Government Control Over Agencies of 
Communication* 


The development and control of radio-communication in Canada from the 
beginning of the century is outlined at pp. 644-646 of the 1945 Year Book. 


The present phase of national radio broadcasting in Canada was entered upon 
in 1936, when, with the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission 
(see p. 808). The new Act gave the Corporation much wider powers in the operation 
of the system, and was modelled very largely along the lines of the Act governing 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. The technical control of all broadcasting 
stations reverted to the Minister of Transport, who was also empowered to make 
regulations for the control of any equipment liable to cause interference with radio 
reception. 


Under the Radio Act, 1938, radio stations, including broadcasting stations, 
may be established only under, and in accordance with, licences granted by the 
Minister of Transport and, with the exception of those matters covered by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, radio-communications are regulated under the 
Radio Act, 1938, and Regulations. Licences for radio stations may be issued only 
to British subjects or to companies or corporations created or incorporated under the 
laws of Canada or any of the provinces thereof or any country of the Commonwealth. 


. * Revised under direction of G. C. W. Browne, Controller, Radio Division, Department of Transport, 
ttawa. 5 . 
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In addition to the requirements of these Acts and Regulations, all radio-com- 
munication matters are administered in accordance with the provisions of the 
International Telecommunication Convention and Radio Regulations annexed 
thereto, as well as such Regional Agreements as the Inter-American Telecommunica- 
tions Convention and Inter-American Agreement, and the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement. 


By Order in Council P.C. 2526, dated June 8, 1948, responsibility for telegraph 
and telephone services formerly operated by the Federal Department of Public 
Works was transferred to the Minister of Transport. The general object of these 
services is to furnish wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts 
where commercial companies do not enter into the field and where the population 
must receive adequate communication services in the public interest. 


A Crown Company, Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation, 
was created by Act of Parliament (Dec. 10, 1949) to acquire for public operation 
all external telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Common- 
wealth Telegraph Agreement, signed May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed 
to bring about the consolidation and strengthening of the radio and cable communi- 
cation systems of the Commonwealth. 


Landline telegraph and telephone tariffs and tolls, charged by companies 
incorporated by the Federal Government, are regulated by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners under the provisions of the Railway Act. 


Tariffs and tolls charged to the public by individuals or companies, for radio 
telephone or telegraph communications within Canada, are likewise regulated by 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, under the provisions of the Railway Act, ’ 
and the Regulations made under the Radio Act, 1938. 


As of July 1, 1950, the name of the Radio Division of the Department of 
Transport is changed to Telecommunications Division. 


PART IIT.—RAILWAYS* 


The treatment of rail transportation is divided into three Sections dealing, 
respectively, with steam railways, electric railways and express companies. 


Section 1.—Steam Railways 


The steam railway is the most important transportation agency from the 
standpoint of investment and of traffic handled and the statistical field is more 
completely covered for this form of transportation than for any other. 


Historical.—A brief historical sketch of the development of steam railways in 
Canada is given at pp. 635-638 of the 1940 Year Book. Other details are given 
at pp. 616-623 of the 1922-23 Year Book, at pp. 601-603 of the 1926 Year Book and 
at pp. 694-698 of the 1934-35 Year-Book. An article at pp. 648-651 of the 1945 
edition deals with the wartime role of the steam railways of Canada. 


* Revised in the Public Finance nid Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. More 
detailed information is given in the annual reports of the Division. Certain of the financial statistics are 
compiled in co-operation with the Department of Transport. 
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Subsection 1.—Mileage and Equipment 


Although construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada—the 
short link of 16 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—there were only 
66 miles of railway in operation by 1850. The first great period of construction 
was in the 1850’s when the Grand Trunk and Great Western Railways, as well as 
numerous smaller lines, were built. The building of the Intercolonial and the 
Canadian Pacific Railways contributed to another period of rapid expansion in the 
1870’s and 1880’s. In the last period of extensive railway building from 1900 to 
1917, the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern 
Railways were constructed. 


1.—Steam-Railway Mileage, 1900-49 


Nore.—Corresponding figures of total mileage of single track for the years 1835 to 1899 are given at 
p. 546 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Total Mileage (Single Track) Mileage, by Provinces 
Miles Miles Miles Type 
Year | in Op-|| Year | in Op-|| Year | in Op- of Track ° 1931 1936 | 1941 1948 | 1949 
'  leration eration eration] and Province 
No No No No. No No No No 
; Single— 

1900....| 17,657] 1917...} 38,369] 1933...] 42,336] Newfoundland. at ae ae ie 705 
1901....| 18,140) 1918...]| 38,252) 1934...| 42,270] P.H.I.......... 286 286 286 286 286 
1902....| 18;714]) 19191...] 38,329] 1935...| 42,916] N.S........... 1,418} 1,397} 1,396} 1,396] 1,396 
1903....| 18,988] 19192...|-3g ag] 1936...| 42,552) N.B........... 1,934] 1,871] 1,836| 1,835] 1,835 
1904....] 19,431] 1920...| 32’ go5|| 1937...| 42,727] Que........... 4,926] 4,777| 4,789| 4,765| 4,791 
: Onticins cack 10,905} 10,746} 10,476) 10,464} 10,463 

1905....| 20,487] 1921...] 39,191]) 19388...] 42,742) Man........... 4,419] 4,860] 4,854] 4,836] 4,836 
1906....]| 21,423] 1922...] 39,358] 19389...| 42,637] Sask.......... 8,268] 8,624) 8,777] 8,738] 8,739 
1907....| 22,446] 1923...] 39,654] 1940...] 42,565) Alta........... 5,630] 5,687| 5,747] 5,643) 5,643 
1908....| 22,966!) 1924...) 40,059] 1941...| 42,441] B.C........... 4,097| 3,907) 3,883) 3,888] 3,888 
1909....| 24,104!) 1925...| 40,350] 1942...| 42,339] Yukon......... F58 58 58 58 58 
Tne Us eAGe ae 339 339 339 339 339 

1910....| 24,731]) 1926...] 40,350} 1948...] 42,346 — | | | —_|———_- 
1911....] 25,400} 1927...] 40,570) 1944...| 42,336 MOtAls cc ec 42,280) 42,552) 42,441) 42,248) 42,979 
1912....] 26,840] 1928...) 41,022|| 1945...| 42,352\Second.......... 2,688} 2,500} 2,499} 2,495] 2,494 
1913....| 29,304] 1929...] 41,380] 1946...) 42,335|Industrial....... 1,606} 1,401) 1,551) 1,892) 1,925 


1914....| 30,795] 1930...| 42,047] 1947...] 42,322/Yard and sidings. 10,277 10, 239 10, 210 10,370] 10,436 
1915....] 34,882} 1931...] 42,280] 1948...) 42,248 ———— | |—_ |—__ |—__ 
1916....| 36,985|| 1932...| 42,409] 1949...| 42,979] Grand Totals..| 56,851] 56,692) 56,701) 57,005) 57,834 


1 As at June 30 for this and previous years. 2 As at Dec. 31 for this and later years. 


Construction of the Newfoundland Railway was begun in 1881 but it was not 
until 1896 after many difficulties that the transprovincial line from St. John’s to 
Port aux Basques was completed. The railroad now extends over about 705 miles 
of narrow gauge track—3’6” compared with the standard gauge of 4’83’’ in use in 
the other provinces. Its operations also include coastal steamer service and a 
dry dock. The railway and steamship services were taken over from private interests 
by the Government in 1923 in return for a lump settlement of $2,000,000. The 
provision of rail and steamship services for the widely scattered population has 
rarely been profitable, except during the recent war years. When Newfoundland 
became a province of Canada, Mar. 31, 1949, the Canadian National Railways was 
entrusted with the operation of the Newfoundland railway facilities and thus added 
about 4,200 personnel to its payroll. 


During the past decade, there has been a tendency for railway mileages to decline 
slightly because of the abandonment of unprofitable lines. Of the 42,979 miles of 
single track operated in 1949, over half were Canadian National Railway lines. 
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Rolling-Stock.—The figures in Table 2 may be supplemented by the statement 
that between 1920 and 1949, the average capacity of box cars increased from 34-779 
tons to 43-409 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 to 42-892 tons, of coal cars from 43-404 
tons to 59-287 tons, and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 45-338 tons. The 
average tractive power of the locomotive increased from 31,112 Ib. in 1920 to 
41,923 lb. in 1949. 


2.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1943-49 


Type 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 19491! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Locomotives 
Steam— 
Passen cern ee ae ee 1203 $02 933 945 943 982 979 
Eretohtaoe. IIR AEDES : 2,276 2,640 2, 606 2,599 RODD 2,540 | 2,568 . 
Switching ts n ee eee Kon 826 ~ 843 843 _ 866 ~-902 804 
Hlectricitan2* ta ane 34 34 34 34 33 34 30 
Compression ignition oi! elec- 
ULI Comes, caer aa oe 10 13 15 29 54 62 246 
Totals, Locomotives. ... 4,364 4,416 4,431 4,450 4,451 4,520 4,627 


Passenger Cars 


Furst classe, ett nea 2,007 1,984 1,965 1,947 1,923 © Le ne 1,996 
Second. classs ates eee. 273 268 |: 263 230 183 173 177 
Combinations se eee 366 364 356 354 361 343 337 
Jnimisrantis scree eee 395 380 379 378 355 353 347 
Dinine Wee ee 192 196 196 197 185 185 195 
Danlourksre veteran eee, 156 142 142 160 173 175 175 
Sleepiiget ta feo en eee 783 789 787 770 762 758 (its: 
Baggage, express and postal... 1, 656 1,658 1,645 1,634 1,619 1,677 1,766 
MOtOr-canse. ates Gee 73 71 68 64 64 | 60 54 
Other See creas Gaiee ie 4183 4113 4103 407 405 406 402 

Totals, Passenger Cars?... $,319 6,263 6,211 6,141 6,030 6,083 6,224 


Freight Cars 


Box Veet Jae ase | eee 112,815 117,068 | 117.886 | 116,809 119,589 | 123,539 | 124,651 
SR eee baa ta ek Me RRO 10,870 10,953 10, 892 10, 868 10.452 10,314 10,951 
SLOG eth eee Merete 6,510 6,471 6,437 6,382 6,277 6,115 6, 648 
Coal ite. 5 re eat BAe 19,990 21, 104 21,340 20,938 21,618 23,431 25, 658 
ALi eee eer eee ee 348 348 343 358 354 352 454 
Reinigeratone sa) eee ee 6,424 6,587 6,372 6,467 6, 673 7,240 7,921 
Othera ys. 4s Ae. 6h A. 1,523 1,535 1,499 1,523 1,487 1,382 1,331 

Totals, Freight Cars....| 158,390 164,067 164,769 163,345 166,451 172,373 177,644 


eo et I 8 ES 


1 Includes 46 steam and 3 diesel locomotives, 98 passenger cars and 1,004 freight cars in service in 
N cao Gand District. 2 Includes Pullman Company cars in Canadian service. 3 Includes 3 auto- 
railers 


Subsection 2.—Finances 


The tables in this Subsection deal with capital liability, capital investment, 
earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings, and Government aid 
to steam railways. The financial statistics of the Government-owned railways 
are given in Subsection 4. Further statistics of revenue are included in Table A 
where they are shown in relation to traffic. Statistics of individual railways, covering 
single-track mileage, capital, earnings and operating expenses, may be found in the 
annual report, “Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada”, published: by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. jgihig 
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Capital Liability.—After 1922 a great increase in the capital liability of the 
steam railways of Canada took place due to the inclusion of all Government loans 
- to railways and investment in road and equipment of Government railways as 
part of the capital liability of the railways. The reduction after 1937 was brought 
about by the Canadian National Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), explained at 


p. 644 of the 1939 Year Book. 


3.—Capital Liability! of Steam Railways, 1930-49 


Norn.—Figures for the years 1876 to 1925, inclusive, are given at p. 649 of the 1927-28 Year Book and 
those for 1926-29 at p. 662 of the 1947 edition. 


Funded Debt 


Year Stocks Total Year Stocks Funded Debt Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1930 1, 431,324,003] 2,595, 145,308) 4,026,469,311] 1940.. | 1,762,473.489] 1,617,561, 683} 3,389,035,172 
1931 1, 488.050, 759] 2,793,971,329) 4, 232,022,088] 1941...| 1,697,545,699| 1,699,942, 865] 3,397,488, 564 
1932. 1, 437,489,430) 2,934, 182,332) 4,371, 671,762] 1942...) 1,578, 254,765] 1, 793,579,279] 3,371, 834,035 
1933 . 1,488, 834.552) 2,951, 690,458) 4,390,525,020] 1943...| 1,614,936,131] 1,741, 664,036] 3,356, 600, 167 
1934. 1, 437,334,152) 2,966,505, 594) 4,403, 839,746] 1944...| 1,636,064, 822} 1,707,801,676] 3,343, 866,498 
1935. 1,433, 849,530] 3,026,414, 779] 4,460, 264,309] 1945...| 1,631,973,055] 1,701,786, 899] 3,333. 759,954 
1936 1,425, 193,791) 3. 062. 411,720) 4,487, 605,511) 1946...| 1,624,753, 709] 1,665, 844,138] 3,290,597, 847 
1937 1, 839,619,361] 1,534.450,789| 3,374,070, 150|| 1947... 1,623, 607,219 1, 685,010,672) 3,308, 617,891 
1938. 1, 836, 882,650) 1,568, 269,672} 3,405, 152,322) 1948...| 1,578,057,474| 1,672, 282,030] 3,250,339, 504 
1939 1, 834,329,209} 1,533,378,521| 3,367, 702, 730] 1949...| 1,576, 734,292] 1,692,828, 968] 3, 269,633,2602 


1 Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 2 Assumption of 


debt due to railways in Newfoundland, approximately $40,000,000, is not included. 


Capital Investment.—The increase in capital liability during 1949 of 
$19,293,756 from 1948 as shown in Table 3 compares with an increase in investments 
in road and equipment of $102,749,522 as shown in Table 4 and reflects improve- 
ments made during the year. The investment account in recent years has been 
affected by write-offs for lines abandoned, transfers of property to other Government 
Departments, etc., as well as by higher gains in earnings during the war years. 


4.—Capital Invested in/Road and Equipment of Steam Railways, \1944-49 


Investment 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 19492 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Lines— 
Roadaet: iae.4 Cr: 4,452 2,793,751 3,376,385 1,071,411 1,415, 132 1,428,972 
Equipment....|Cr. 35,570 85,985 136, 196 465,476 66, 694 — 
General....... 252 — — — a 33,409 
Lotaise. .ee38 Crs 39,770 2,879, 736 3,512,581 1,536, 887 1,481, 826 1,462,381 
Additions and 
Betterments— ; 
Roadeera 11, 147, 929 3,224, 843 20, 639.010 14,774,509 21,725,599 25, 643,350 
Equipment 44, 239,856 20,581, 957 14, 582, 489 39, 848, 412 85, 736, 595 75,393, 226 
General. ...... 2,081/Cr. 24,644 123, 029 48, 404/Cr. 59, 483|Cr. 7,175 
Undistributed. — 450 Cr. 2,,072\ Cr: 450}Cr. 2,984/Cr. 3,494 
Totalaay £552 55,389, 866 93, 782, 606 35,342, 456 54, 670, 875 107,399. 727 101.025, 907 
Undistributed!.. 1,332, 965/Cr. 5, 883, 298/Cr. 871,376 79,157,303 261, 234 


3,194, 164/Cr. 


—— 


Totals, Invest- 
- ments as at 
Dec. 31...... 


34299,272,994| 3,322, 741,172) 3,355,712, 911) 3, 411,979,297) 3, 600,018,153) 3,702, 767, 675 


issued 


*1 Details of this item are given in the annual report ‘‘Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada”’ ' 
2 n- 


by the Public Finance and Transportation Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
cludes expenditures for Newfoundland from Apr. 1, to Dee. 31. 
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Earnings and Expenses.—The operating ratio, or ratio of expenses to revenues, 
of Canadian railways increased from around 70 p.c. to over 90 p.c. between 1917 and 
1920, and remained high thereafter, due largely to declining revenues without 
corresponding reductions in expenses during the depression period. The period 
from 1938 to 1943 showed a sharp decline in this ratio, due primarily to the greatly 
increased freight traffic occasioned by the Second World War and a subsequent 
acceleration in gross earnings. A steadily rising trend has been in evidence since 
1943 caused by higher costs for materials and labour. 


5.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of : Steam Railways, 1940-49 


Norr.—Gross earnings and operating expenses for the years 1875 to 1914 are given at p. 434 of the 1916-17 
Year Book; those for 1915-25 at p. 550 of the 1941 Year Book; and for 1926-38 at p. 585 of the 1942 Year 
Book. 


Freight | Passenger 


Ratio! | Per leot Line | oven | Revere 


Gross Operating | Expenses 
Year : per per 

Harnings Expenses Reon atl Eeak SERRE SE Mee | eee G Freight | Passenger 

' Gross |Operating Net Train Train 

Earnings | Expenses | Earnings Mile Mile 

$ $ p.c. $ $ $ $ $ 

1940. e. 429,142,659 | 335,287,503 78-13 10,074 7,870 2,204 5-63 1-97 

1941 ees 538,291,947 | 403,733,542 75-00 12,673 9,504 3,169 5-78 2-25 

1942 Nr tak 663,610,570 | 485,788,584 73°20 15, 659 11, 463 4,196 6-53 2-93 

1943.0..5.. 778, 914, 565 560,597, 204 71-98 18,398 13, 241 5,157 6-98 3°68 

1 eye eke ove 796,636,786 | 634,774,021 79-68 18, 861 15,029 3, 832 6-91 3-82 

1945 Wea 774,971,360 | 631,497,562 81-49 18,331 14, 937 3,394 6-92 3-70 

1946 Re 718,501,764 | 623,529,472 86-79 16, 967 14,724 2,243 6-83 3°21 

Qa iene 785,177,920 | 690,821,047 87-98 18,556 16,326 2,230 7°38 3-01 

1949) eee 875, 832, 290 808, 126, 455 92-27 20, 702 19,102° 1, 600° 8-38 2-92 

19491...... 894,397,264 | 831,456,446 92-96 20, 866 19,397 1,469 8-66 3-10 

1 Includes Newfoundland Railways from Apr. 1. 
6.— Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1946-49 
Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 

$ p.c. $ p.c. as p.c. $ p.c. 
Way and structures........ 122,093,160) 19-6) 134,097,450] 19-4) 159,963,352) 19-8 164, 891,364 19-8 
Hqmipment as eeeteeee 135,933,150] 21-8) 145,614,589] 21-1) 174,473,389] 21-6] 186,067,026} 22-4 
Sera G eens a ete mc on 13, 781, 898 2-2) 15,120,289 2-2) 16,801,286 2-1) 17,612,056 2-1 
Transportation....:......: 304,519,437} 48-8] 347,620,755) 50-3) 403,804,530} 49-9) 406,033,445) 48-8 
General and miscellaneous.| 47,201,827} 7-6] 48,367,964] 7-0} 53,083,898) 6-6] 56,852,555} 6-9 


Totalse cases os svsoe 623,529,472) 100-0} 690,821,047) 100-0) 808,126,455} 100-0) 831,456,446!) 100-0 
1 Includes Newfoundland Railways from Apr. 1. 


Employment and Salaries and Wages.—The number of employees registered 
an increase in 1949 over 1939 of almost 49 p.c. while salaries and wages increased by 
about 160 p.c. The latter rise was due to an increase in time worked per employee, 
also to increased rates of pay. Maintenance of equipment employees, on hourly 
rates, worked about 9 p.c. more hours and were paid nearly 71 p.c. more wages per 
employee; average hours worked by transportation employees were slightly less 
than the 1939 average and their pay was increased by about 68 p.c. 
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7.—Steam Railway Employment and Salaries and Wages, 1940-49 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1912-39 are given at p. 551 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Ratio of 
Operating Salaries 
Total Salari le ont ns 
otal Salaries alaries argeable to 
Year Employees? and Wages! and Operation Expenses to— 
. Wages = |—-——____—__- 
Gross Operating 
Earnings Expenses 
No. $ $ p.c. Duce 
1 A) Res ey Ie ie. ace SI IN Ale Bi 135, 700 214, 505, 163 1,581 45-0 57°5 
DOS Tere ean ees Soh eects orale trefacsterecetct 148, 746 252,398, 865 1,697 42-0 56-0 
1 ee Ds ec ca i ala Nea ee AA i eg 157, 740 291,416, 755 1,847 29-6 54-1 
LOA Bee cok Shc vies tenets Aa ord 169, 663 323,801,645 | 1,908 37-8 52-5 
OAR MMe See Ne ote wastes cs 175,095 372,064, 6132 2,125 42-9 53-8 
LODGE ere Eas, ee eos 180, 603 371, 814,379 2,059 43-8 53-7" 
gOS ¢ SB St ies a ae hot Se 180,383 396, 856, 901 2,200 50-2r 57-8 
194 fee ciate «dae Bie tas oh 184, 415 429, 843, 142 2,331 49-Q9r 56-7" 
LOSS Sein. ccs ca ie 6 stecstse nee 189, 963 512, 054, 795 2,696 53-0° 57°5t 
gy ae ee, Sie aa Cn ae eat 192, 3663 523, 453, 3758 2, 7213 52-9 56-9 


1 Figures include employees or wages for ‘‘outside operations’ amounting to from 8 p.c. to 6 p.c. of total 
employees and from 2 p.c. to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. 2 Includes approximately $10,000,000 
in wages earned in 1943. 3 Includes Newfoundland Railways from Apr. 1. 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada 
might be constructed in advance of settlement, as colonization roads, or through 
sparsely settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for 
Federal and Provincial Governments and even for municipalities to extend some 
form of assistance. ‘The form of aid was generally a bonus of a fixed amount per 
mile of railway constructed and, in the early days, grants of land other than for 
right-of-way were also made. 


As the country developed, the objections to the land-grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees 
of debenture issues were given in a later period and, since the formation of the 
Canadian National Railways, all debenture issues of that System, except those for 
rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal Government. No new land 
grants or cash subsidies, have been advanced by either the Federal or Provincial 
Governments since 1939. The situation, as it existed at Dec. 31, 1940, is set out 


at pp. 587-588 of the 1942 Year Book. 


During the era of railway expansion before the First World War, Provincial 
Governments guaranteed the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were 
incorporated in the Canadian National Railway System. As these bonds mature or 
are called they are paid off by the Canadian National Railways, in large measure, 
through funds raised by the issue of new bonds with Federal Government guarantee. 
In this manner, bonds guaranteed by the Governments of Ontario, Manitoba, 

| Saskatchewan, Alberta and New Brunswick have been eliminated in recent years. 
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8.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Federal and Provincial Governments, 
as at Dec. 31, 1949 


Canadian Other 


Government National Railways Total 
Provincial Governments— : ; : 
New. Bruns wiekwexsiac. tit Pe aisls «sah sonore elegy — 465, 000 465,000 
British Cobpwbinaete.ingntes 16) ek cicl erin oat 1,949, 845 = 1,949, 845 
Federals Government... 50. oc 2% Setaine seiclne tae Mera oe antes 530,771, 723 — 530, 771, 723 
PL OCAnS Sirs re hurcc met aaa eens Caer ee 532, 721,568 465,000 533, 186, 5681 


1 Does not include $6,985,175 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the former Grand 
Trunk Railway, now part of the Canadian National Railway System, on which interest and dividends 
are guaranteed by the Federal Government. 2 Newfoundland not included. 


Subsection 3.—Traffic 


Passenger and Freight Traffic.—Table 9 shows the passenger and freight 
statistics for all steam railways for the years 1940-49. A separate analysis is given 
at pp. 731-732 of the operations and traffic of the Canadian National Railways. 
Since this System is controlled by the Federal Government, the information is 


considered of special interest. 


9.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1940-49 


Norr.—Figures from 1910-39 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 


Revenue 


Year Passenger- Se 
ees Car Miles! 
No. No. 
1OAOS, LG naires cprmnes Sate ee apa 37,293,721 | 296,077,068 
1940 oe RE ee ee 39,947,184 | 337,144,753 
GUE DE EN OR ae RUE a NE Dir 43,271,994 | 395,118,691 
1943 Sete errs prere w ree ome 45,745,039 | 433,828,200 
1 i est alae ene Chem e meeetiten el aad | 46,575,706 | 450,042, 986 
1G i err RE aii et 8 47,067,607 | 447,822,527 
19464 e283 Hike) ORI e 45,700,856 | 415,890,589 
CY Rea aie ape ae ieee Le Bie i 45,367,725 | 398, 646, 636 
1948): a. Steel em ee ke Stee 46,101,568 | 410,689, 409 
UNO, Se ip Steverly oo Seem Need 45,680,009 | 407,421,229 
Average 
Receipts Average 
per Receipts per 
Passenger Passenger 
Mile 
cts. $ 
194 Ooh, eae he ry ee Svc Rd coe 1-96 1-94 
TOA Ts pe ere Rat! WARN Sei bre se 1-86 2-01 
IE WR AD eat a en 1-83 1-92 
1943 ESA Rae EES 1-90 2-16 
1 ed a are Oh me Be 1-92 2-18 
194i ton ah ye cn oa tags pe 1-96 2-34 
1940 eee eee re ee 2°15 2-30 
104 Fi el anki specu ga ale eercuney ieee 2:35 2-14 
194g reas ee de oer eee eee 2-40 2-18 
1949 25 erne kat, cet aetek toe 2-66 2-44 


PASSENGER 


Passengers 


Carried? 


No. 


21,969, 871 
29,779, 241 
47,596, 602 
57,175, 840 
60,335, 950 


53, 407 , 845 
43,405,177 
40,941,387 
38, 279, 981 


34,883, 803 


Average 
Passenger 
Journey 


miles 


3,193, 174, 337 


Passengers 
Carried 
One Mile 


No. 


2,176, 467,876 
3,205, 541, 530 
4,989, 295, 894 
6,525,064, 000 
6,873, 188,000 


6,380, 155,000 
4,648,558, 000 
3, 732,777,000 
3,477. 273, 000 


Average 
Passengers 
per Train 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 725. 


Passengers 
Carried One 
Mile per 


Mile of Line 


No. 


51,090 
75, 467 
117, 728 
154, 122 
162,729 


150,917 
109,773 
88,218 
82, 193 
74,497 


Passenger- 
Train 
Revenue per 
Passenger- 


Train Mile 


Oo bo Ow OO WwWwnwmnre 
NI 
o 
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9.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1940-49— 


concluded 
FREIGHT 
Year Revenue Revenue ral Freight 
Freight- Freight- Freight paket pel Carried 
Train Train Car Carried*® O Ml One Mile per 
Miles Miles! EN Pa Mile of Line 
No. No. tons tons tons w 
BRIG OT edb eee ae cAnbec’ 59,488,226 | 2,272,551,025 97,947,541 | 37,898,196, 157 889, 608 
POAT eee, a ct Se aed sat 72,847,697 | 2,848,006,314 | 116,808,091 | 49,982,478,000 151,76,;723 
LOAD Mer eat, MERION UE vee ee 77,080,637 | 2,968,594,473 134,674,537 | 56, 153,953,000 1,325,011 
1043468, oe 12ers eee ee. ee 81,443,279 | 3,132,419,669 | 153,314,264 | 63,915,074, 000 1,509, 674 
(TY. 2 Seem. 2 aaa tone Aare os EP 83,564,629 | 3,297,475, 933 155,326,332 | 65,928,078, 000 1,560,908 
LE ieee. Sait Pine aoe ae ree 80,712,589 | 3,189,311,345 | 147,348,566 | 63,349,095, 000 1,498, 465 
1OAGARE eee eet os 77,794,963 | 2,973,411, 653 139,256,125 | 55,310,308, 000 1,306,121 
i OY We ok ZOOS See See pei Ae 82,377,565 | 3,176,646,828 | 152,855,820 | 60, 143,035,000 1,421,384 
1 OAS emer trae. State wile «ose 83,398,617 | 3,120,704,440 | 154,932,804 | 59,080,323, 000 1,396,509 
1940 Spee een ee roe ae 81, 648,0533| 3,091,633,4473| 142,719,431 | 56,338, 230,000 1,314,379 
Freight : Average Average Average |Revenue per 
Receipts Ree Length of |Train Load,| Load per Freight- 
per Ton Saat ad Freight Revenue Loaded Train 
per Mile Haul Tons Car Mile Mile 
cts. oui miles tons tons $ 
se sae er Sec set choice One Rome 0-882 3-41 ; 387 638 28-39 5-63 
OED ee Ra ae are nee see 0-843 3-61 428 686 29-71 5-78 
1 Oe Ae iW are ea aC 0-896 3-74 417 729 30-71 6-53 
UR, SRE ae OR eae sa 0-890 3°71 417 785 32-75 6-98 
AG EA Wet e Sarh Ae re nic Boats 0-876 3°02 424 789 32-70 6-91 
Yh ae aan ap gre aa Aas 0-882 3°79 430 785 32-57 6-92 
NOAG era ees on oe oe 0-961 3-82 397 711 29-95 6-83 
a es) SU Caer eet eh eR 1-009 3:98 393 730 30-23 7°38 
TUE teh hie, SO SRR rs SB 1-183 4-51 381 708 30-16 8-38 
1GGOVER eS esa eee et ee 1-256 - 4-96 395 6893 29-653 8-623 
1 Includes express, baggage, mail and. other cars. 2 Duplications included. 3 Does not 
include Newfoundland. 4 Includes caboose miles and excludes miles made in passenger and non- 
revenue trains. 5 Duplications eliminated; see Table 10 for details of freight carried. 


Commodities Hauled.—Revenue freight carried by the railways in 1949 has 
showed a decrease of 7-9 p.c. since 1948. The peak volume was reached in 1944. 
The average haul was increased from 381 miles in 1948 to 395 miles in 1949 but 
ton-miles decreased. The principal commodities showing increases over 1948 
were live stock, anthracite coal, bituminous coal, coke, ores and concentrates, 
sand and gravel, base metals, and other mine products. Pulpwood.also moved in 
heavier volume while most items in the manufactured and miscellaneous group 
registered improvement. During the war years the intransit movement of war 
supplies, .motor-vehicles, and gasoline and petroleum products between United 
States points over Canadian lines was particularly heavy and, with wheat, was 
responsible for the 1944 record. 
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10.—Commodities hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, 1945-49 


Norr.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 
ways is counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National 
Railways, but the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the 
Canadian sections of United States railways. 


1945 


Group and Product 1946 1947 1948 19491 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Agricultural Products 
Wheat es cy cer seas ace atts feces 18,902,873 | 12,195,199 | 12,888,800 | 11,221,579 | 12,861,460 
BUSI ree criteria oot tanita eee 3,665,012 | 3,352,329 | 2,929,297 | 2,356,099 2,523,349 
Othererain ees hetero eee 4,294,454 | 3,680,519 | 4,836,652 | 4,514,027 4,195,518 
OUT crete sensi atarcials eee 2,621,881 | 2,672,368 | 2,929,758 | 2,302,510 2,012,513 
Other mill'productsves esses Oe een 3,538,199 | 3,853,012 | 3,662,558 | 2,853,657 2,463, 699 
Other agricultural products.............. 4,803,909 | 5,168,486 | 4,833,258 | 4,408,579 4,233,782 
Totals, Agricultural Products........ 37,826,328 | 30,871,863 | 32,080,323 | 27,656,451 |. 28,290,321 
Animal Products 
lrve stock cnn eres RARE Sok SOE 1,341,491 1,229,185 | 1,059,086 | 1,153,196 976, 565 
Meats and other edible packing-house 
PLOGUCtS) Wan eer elena aaa an a 19233, (10n eek 0535581 960, 855 942,278 894, 266 
Other animal products...2.-5..3 0.20.00. 1,152,580 974,079 873, 652 793,995 668, 644 
Totals, Animal Produets............ 3,727,781 | 3,256,845 | 2,893,593 | 2,889,469 2,539,475 
Mine Products 
Coalanthracitess..ncenk« saad ee 3,506,113 | 4,853,090 | 5,001,377 | 5,675,849 4,099,390 
Coal ebituminoustenes nore ere nee 13,599,473 | 14,976,072 | 14,705,645 | 16,587,478 | 13,946,461 
Coal sub=bituminoussqs eee seen 1,824,055 | 2,660,006 | 2,541,982 | 2,426,229 2,340,378 
Coal, ionitenue crete scent eae 1,976,310 | 1,198,309 122356 0Gulenle oan ase 1,521, 762 
COKER ES hey ela a aes GR aa 2,711,620 | 2,226,318 | 1,967,287 | 2,141,063 1, 805, 620 
Ores) and concentrates, .......a0.cens eee. 8,161,513 7,261,799 9,901,768 | 11,187,732 11, 715, 952 
Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non- 
ferrous metals) 185.0. obs. dee 1,509,002 | 1,167,234} 1,291,728 | 1,457,668 1,330, 464 
Sandvancdigra vielen es awe. a nee 1,919,592 | 2,708,467 | 3,210,425 | 3,556, 854 3,118,677 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken)......... 2,218,017 | 2,261,027 | 2,942,111 2,989, 724 2,629, 652 
Otherimine productsys.cnace eee eee 6,064,692 | 6,419,427 | 8,439,367 | 9,437,571 9, 233, 094 
Totals, Mine Products............... 43,490,387 | 45,731,749 | 51,224,796 | 56,732,942 | 51,741,450 
Forest Products 
Iwegs; posts, poles=pilingsss— ee sees 1,235,585 | 1,627,938 | 1,639,274 | 1,582,800 1,489, 447 
Cordwood and other firewood........... 1,115,396 1,095,077 799,174 623,070 457,848 
UDO Steins kanes cases acu wen gee 5,428,452 | 6,727,929 | 7,860,080 | 8,995,154 6,555, 770 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooperage 
UOaTY 2) A Vay pee ae Lee aan DUA Sas ie 6,366,457 | 6,771,672 | 7,797,668 | 7,514,232 6,418,854 ~ 
Other forest products..........c..5...0% 03 624, 879 626, 925 740, 954 (PAs WB: 724,479 
Totals, Forest Products.............. 14,770,769 | 16,849,541 | 18,837,150 | 19,442,369 | 15,596,398 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 
Gasoline and petroleum products......... 8,056,963 | 4,608,415 | 5,585,708 | 5,670,944 5, 806, 468 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural pipe) 2,780,032 | 2,213,340 | 2,808,025 | 2,989,652 2,720,250 
Automobiles, trucks and parts........... 2,048, 343 1,670,817 | 2,210,709 2,162,322 2,102, 622 
Newsprint papery tases one coke 2,890,982 | 3,483,627 | 3,825,252 | 3,809,313 3, 747,561 
Woodepuliozecenaie teat oe fee teiies vate: 1,827,339 | 1,829,305 | 2,217,307 | 2,311,901 1,791, 868 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous. ..| 26,272,861 | 24,643,078 | 26,790,201 | 27,160,763 | 24,770,961 
Merchandise (all L.C.L. freight)2........ 3,661,781 | 4,097,545 | 4,382,756 | 4,106,678 3,612,057 
Totals, Manufactures and Mise...... 47,533,301 | 42,546,127 | 47,819,958 | 48,211,573 | 44,551,787 
Grand Totals... 0... .0...006. 00000. 147,348,566 | 139,256,125 | 152,855,820 | 154,932,804 | 142,719,431 


pe a Seen See ae eee OS Se ON Ey A ue = NE See As eee ae, 1b in| Mg ee OLE 
1 Figures include Newfoundland from Apr. 1. 2 Less than carload lots.. 
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Railway Accidents.—In Tables 11 and 12 all injuries to passengers are included 
in the figures but only injuries that keep the employee from his work for at least 
three days during the ten days following the accident are recorded for employees. 


11.— Passengers, Employees and others Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1942-49 


Nore.—Figures for 1919-39 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1922-23 edition. 


= Passengers Employees Others! Totals 
ear : er feels aS PEE 
Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured} Killed | Injured || Killed | Injured 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1940 ei. Maen Cee DA ALORS 6 378 59 6,231 235 606 300 7,215 
OA IAT on cr Perea oration eererjoters 10 652 106 7,999 287 895 403 9,546 
ey Oe Oe pe carpe an Sn airs RATA urge 44 779 120 | 10,008 279 743 443 11,530 
TGA SR ade Bie SARA Ce ie ogee een Ree 9 546 130 | 12,667 202 706 341 13,919 
1944 0 Rs RAB ce RE Oe Ow 8 562 103 | 13,187 242 630 353) 15145379 
194 ROR ve ueeieoecbe rt Seen 10 499 98 | .13, 147 246 705 354 | 14,351 
T94O Restrnt es pera a ee eer ne 3 526 105 | 11,406 219 706 327 12, 638 
LOA ere rer cece eet 35 464 103 | 10,620 262 755 400 11, 839 
Dt Cg Pret cr a2 AA ts a 15 Som 99 | 9,980 271 825 385 | 11,156 
LAY UPR an tebe ning Aes bol err Geis See PS 1 316 71 8, 794 257 824 329 9,934 


1 Includes trespassers walking along tracks, stealing rides, etc., and persons crossing tracks at level 
crossings. 2 Includes Newfoundland from Apr. 1. 

These accidents include all those in which railway trains were involved and 
accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents used in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics vital statistics treats collisions between motor-vehicles and trains 
as motor-vehicle accidents; provincial statistics also class them as motor-vehicle 
accidents and, consequently, adjustments should be made when compiling total 
accidental deaths of all kinds or comparing results of accidents of different kinds, 
such as train and motor-vehicle. 


12.—Persons Kilied or Injured on Steam Railways, 1947-49 


Class of Person and | 1947 1948 19491 
Se eo Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured 


ACCIDENTS RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT 
OF TRAINS, LOCOMOTIVES OR CARS 


Class of Person— No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Passengers eee eee 34 355 15 | 284 1 268 
TIN plOVEESt attr cent mee ee tet Hh 2,963 76 2,906 52 2,418 
(PreSpaSssersss see ek ee ee eae 95 89 103 . 74 85 101 
IN'OH-trespassers rs stain eter ee ee neice 163 524 lo? 551 162 522 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... aa 53 1 26 >a 16 

Wotalsys ect etter eee 369 3,984 352 3,841 302 35325 — 

Description of Accidents (Employees 

and Passengers only)— 
Coupling and uncoupling............... 1 173 6 146 3 118 
Collisions te. ne cee aie 41 249 29 223 13 207 
Derailmentss.t. Mie oc. eee 5 71 vu 44 a 47 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... 4 4 — 1 — 2 
Falling from trains or cars............ 10 101 7 139 4 124 
Gettingion/ or off trains«aie eee 4 685 6 734 2 619 
Struckrby trains: etGsie abies voc aie 23 48 25 56 18 53 
Overhead and other obstruction....... 3 32 — 36 1 29 
Othericausesmiw wed ake re >. ouah seme: 20 1,955 i 1,811 5 1,487 


PL GUAIS et crates. stew Ae awe: 111 3,318 91 3,190 53 2,686 


Class of Person— 


Stationment* gener nea. e ic tet ae 1 1,246 —_ 897 3 1: 
Shopmensaeets are See Here Ss cck: 10 2,963 8 2,720 4 2,440 
{LTACKINGN sch rc Sete eR oe yaks 5 2,550 9 2,594 11 2,434 
Otheremiployees xi, i1.2 areola 10 898 6 863 1 730 
Passengers... ee oe saee wee 1 109 —_— 67 —_ 48 
@therss, 2 fea RE OE Bee 4 89 10 174 8 185 

Totalsst5 sia cea eee 31 7,855 33 7,015 27 6,609 


1 Includes Newfoundland from Apr. 1. 
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Subsection 4.—The Canadian National Railway System 


A description of the origin and growth of Government-owned railways in Canada 
is given at pp. 601-603 of the 1926 Year Book. That article describes their con- 
solidation under the Canadian National Railways in 1923. The Hudson Bay 
- Railway is a direct liability of the Federal Government and has been operated by 
the Canadian National Railways for the Government since Apr. 1, 1935, but is 
not included in the data for Canadian National Railways; to Mar. 31, 1949, the 
total capital expenditure on this account was $33,267,965 exclusive of the expend- 
_iture of $6,240,096 on the terminal at Port Nelson, Man., and a loss of $4,782,971 
on operation. The operating deficit for the fiscal year 1948-49 was $399,544. 


On Apr. 1, 1949, the Canadian National Railways took over the operation of the 
Newfoundland Railway embracing its 705 miles of line, 14 coastal steamers and a 
dry dock at St. John’s. The communications services of the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment Posts and Telegraphs were also transferred to the Canadian National Railways 
for operation at the same time. (The Newfoundland Hotel was added towards 
the end of the year.) 


The major portion of Federal Government investments in railways consists 
of construction costs of the Intercolonial System, the National Transcontinental 
Railway and the Hudson Bay Railway, and the purchase price of small railways in 
the Eastern Provinces. 


In view of the interest in the publicly owned railway system, the following 
salient statistics are presented showing the assets, debt, operating accounts, mileage 
and traffic for the System. More detail is available from the report “Canadian 
National Railways, 1923-49”, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


13.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1949 


Increase (++) 


Account Dec. 31, 1922 Dee. 31, 19493 or 
Decrease (—) 
$ $ $ 
Investments— 

Roadand equipment 0... 7,-4.2 Re ois Soe ee 1,765,323,644 | 2,118,250,617 +352, 926,973 
Improvements on leased railway property........... 1,492,123 2,522, 805 +1, 030, 682 
Sinking rUncisees eter ih eee ee i ee ee 4,629, 855 — —4, 629, 855 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold.......... 6,171, 808 4, 886, 502 —1, 285,306 
Miscellaneous physical property..............2.-e00- 34, 767,914 65,360,316 +30, 592,402 
PAM ATE CsCOMPANICS seek Oise We en kh Fd bes 24, 253,323 63, 478, 623 +39, 225,300 
OCVEMTNVESEIMENLSE Sete tits ke D.Sc Ded 5, 789, 464 909, 247 —4, 880, 217 
Deferred maintenance funds.................2-..000- — 9,000, 000 +9, 000,000 

Totals, Investments......................... 1,842, 428,131 | 2,264,408,110 +421,979,979 

Current Assets— 

Casa eet at Pee tee ee ey ae ere hat Son ed 14, 651, 422 26,365,119! +11, 713,697 
SECIAUICCDOSLIS, Sra) Sake een FE ES 6, 139,435 9,678,474 +3, 539,039 
Loans and ‘bills receivable... .. 0.0.00 on. ec cece 11,600 — —11,600 
Traffic and car service, balances receivable.......... 2,528, 622 — —2,528, 622 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors. 5,386, 673 17, 296, 655 +11, 904, 982 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable.................-- 16, 857, 420 20,331, 646 +3,471, 226 
Materials anc BUDPItes 1. 4) 00 se lockulras eo leke det 41,408,999 61, 126, 536 +19, 717,537 
Interest and dividends receivable................... 377,003 144, 005 —232,998 
IREMISMECELVADIELT tend ae, ak Matin ge Som kG oon okaens 112, 269 — —112, 269 
Other eurrentmasets... jek) oe) nei DAA oad on a ole 106, 775 4,067,120 *  +3,960,345 

Totals, Current Assets...................... 87,580, 218 139,009,555 2 +51,429,38373 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 730. 
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13.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1949 


—concluded 
Increase (++) 
Account Dec. 31, 1922 Dec. 31, 19494 or 
Decrease (—) 
$ $ $ 
Deferred Assets— 
Workine fund adivancesiay saceiast suteninnen ce eae ae 166, 847 457,372 +290, 525 
Insurancerandeat ners Undsi- etic see eee ee 352,488 12,296,327 +11, 943, 839 
Pension contrachiundencec: ec ean eee er tee — 50,514, 000 +50,514,000 
Othemdeferrediassetsseyose oa de ee eee 11, 805, 962 2,519,592 —9, 286,370 
Totals, Deferred Assets..................... 12,325,297 65,787,291 +53, 461, 994 
Unadjusted Debits— he 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance...... 322,059 1,061,760 +739, 701 
Discountiomcapitalistocksy peas weirs eeieie ere 634, 960 — — 634, 960 
Discountiontungedsde pts. ere eee hie eee ake 1,919, 635 4,045,363 ~  +2,125,728 
Other unadiusted.debltsm..- erent tt ater ee 12, 820, 903 OF Le OOd —9,049,396 
Totals, Unadjusted Debits................. 15,697,557 8,878, 630 —6,818, 927 
Grand: "Totals: Ae go ee ee 1,958, 031,203 | 2,478,083,586 +520, 052,383 
1Includes demand loans and deposits. 2 Includes 1949 deficit of $42,043,027 receivable from 
Federal Government. 3 Decrease in current liabilities $3,843,949. 4 Figures do not include 
Newfoundland. 


Capital Structure and Debt.—The share capital on Dec. 31, 1922, consisted 
of $165,627,739 stock of the Grand Trunk Railway held by the Federal Government 
and $100,000,600 of the Canadian Northern Railway stock also held by the Federal 
Government. There was also outstanding $4,591,975 stock of constituent lines 
held by the public. Table 14 shows the capital liabilities of the Canadian National 
Railways, other than shareholders’ capital. The amounts shown under “Active 
Assets”? represent, largely, temporary loans and explain the large increases during 
the war years. 

14.—Debt of the Canadian National Railway System, as at Dec. 31, 1940-49 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1922-39 are given at p. 591 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Funded Debt Held by Public Cee ons 
Advances— |APpropriations 
Ag Deer tice PA ee ATE for Canadian Grand 
i Guaranteed by— Assets in | Government Totals? 
: Un- Public Railways! 
Federal Provincial guaranteed Necounts 
Government |Governments 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
D940 ce ia tis cs 1,000, 881,473 38,131,740 | 160,803,121 | 113,882,334 16,771,981 || 2,004,496, 438 © 
94 Tee esterase: 940, 171,069 38, 131, 740 156, 091,494 195,345, 884 16,771,981 ||, 2,014, 253, 131 
WO4 Dia. eee 741, 896, 436 4,718, 822 62, 600, 816 502, 856, 461 16,771,981 || 2,028, 137, 130 
LOAD Atiwesteitnens 685, 290, 925 2,786, 056 56, 155, 492 637,0284000 16,771,981 || 2,035,393, 793 
1044 oem ieer.7.. 576,585,327 2,702,155 50,166,424 | 645,103,872 16,771,981 || 2,050, 695,085 
1045 eae. 525, 688,314 2,586, 932 44,904,751 | 674,201,613 16,771,981 || 2,046, 123,159 
19465952 as os 486, 820, 210 1,952,108 41, 650, 680 701, 765,305 16,771,981 || 2,029,614, 299 
TOA 7 ORR ONE tS 536, 807,069 1,952,108 44,100,585 672, 698, 368 16,771,981 || 2,051,096, 952 
OAS ee eee 490, 485,399 1,952,108 91,795,151 743, 722, 844 16,771,981 || 2,123,537, 672 
1949 Sew eee, 537, 756, 899 1,949, 845 85,159,176 | 726,889,181 16,771,981 || 2,147,536, 088 


1 Working capital, the remainder of the account being eliminated (see p. 591 of the 1942 Year Book). 
2Tncludes Federal Government Proprietors Equity and capital stock held by the public; for detail see 
pee abaaioe National Railways’’, Dominion Bureau of Statistics Report. 3 Exclusive of Newfound- 
and. 


Operating Finances.—Gross revenues, operating expenses and net revenues 
include only those from steam railway and commercial telegraph operations, but 
the deficits are for the entire System, including the operating results of the Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway (electric) and other railways operated separately, 
hotels, commercial telegraphs, coastal steamships and all other outside operations. 
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Under the Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1987), 
interest on Federal Government loans, amounting to $530,832,598, and Govern- 
ment claims for interest, amounting to $43,949,039, were cancelled as liabilities of 
the Railway and these have been eliminated from Table 15 as fixed charges. Loans 
of $270,037,438 for capital and $373,823,120 for deficits were cancelled. 
15.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Fixed Charges and Deficits 

of the Canadian National Railway System,! 1940-49 


Norr.—Appropriations, etc., for the Hudson Bay Railway are not included with these data; although 
the Railway was returned to the Government while under construction, it is not now a part of the Canadian 
rear parities Figures for 1911-25 are given at p. 660 of the 1936 Year Book and for 1926-39, at p. 590 
of the 1942 edition. 


Gross : Income | . 
Your O Satine Operating Available Total Fixed Net Income Cash 
Rov dacs Expenses for Fixed Charges Deficit? Deficit 
Charges 
$ + <§ $ $ $ $ 
LOAD ik 247,527, 225 202,519,813 37,920,718 53,305, 288 15,384,570 16,965, 0443 
LOR ee more 304,376, 778 237, 768,437 58, 601,315 53,162,354 | Cr. 5,438,961 | Cr. 4,016,327 
TAY Oe 375, 654, 544 288,998, 675 78, 952, 433 51,669,935 | Cr. 27,282,498 | Cr. 25,063,268 
1943) he eo 440, 615, 954 324, 475, 669 87, 859, 084 52,189,536 | Cr. 35,669,548 | Cr. 35,639,412 
1944 reer 441, 147,510 362, 547, 044 73,473, 733 50,474,480 | Cr. 22,999,253 | Cr. 23,026,924 
1945......05 433,773,394 355, 294,048 (anda teleD 49,009,507 | Cr. 24,511,678 | Cr. 24,756,130 
D946 eettitas 400, 586, 026 357, 236, 718 37,239, 784 46, 685,316 9,445, 532 8, 961, 5703 
DAE Ve ee 438,197,980 397, 122, 607 29,330, 757 45,925,891 16,595, 134 15, 885, 1943 
1948 0.2: 491, 269, 950 464,739,970 12, 502, 931 46,341,727 33, 838,796 83, 532, 7413 
19494 500, 723,386 478, 501, 660 6, 152, 649 48, 631, 896 42,479, 247 42,043, 0273 


1 Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Inc. 2 Includes appropriations for insurance fund and 
excludes interest on Government loans eliminated by the Capital Revision Act, 1937. 3 Contributed 
by the Federal Government. 4 Includes Newfoundland from Apr. 1. 

Table 16 has been compiled to reconcile the investments in and loans to the 
Canadian National Railways (including Canadian Government Railways) as shown 
in the Public Accounts for the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, with the debt to the Federal 
Government shown in the Railways’ balance sheet at Dec. 31, 1948, which is covered 
by Federal Government proprietor’s equity, and the columns “Active Assets in 
Public Accounts” and ‘Appropriations for Canadian Government Railways” 
in Table 14. 


16. 


Reconciliation between the Public Accounts, Mar. 31, 1949, and the Balance 
Sheet of the Canadian National Railway System,! Dec. 31, 1948 


qe Se ee Se a ee ee a ee eee a ee ee 


Canadian 
lt Public Accounts National 
om Mar. 31, 1949 Balance Sheet 
Dee. 31, 1948 
Canadian Government Railways— $ - § 
Pamcemexpencditnrestte, to) rose ett 377, 930, 581 377, 724,514 
WE ORUSURVCRIION Hitt, gentcet Meee, fu een. Seen Ray Che Le eey 16,771, 980 16,771,980 
Canadian National Railways— 
Federal Government equity: 
Canadian National Railways capital stock..............-..0.-. 18,000,000 18,000,000 
Canadian National Railways securities trust stock............. 378, 518, 135 378,518,135 
Retmpetany. LORS 9, We, Son's, cal MT i) Eley a tals wlttoaldted oc: 735, 770, 393 743, 722, 845 
Miscellaneous investments—Grand Trunk Railway stock pur- 
chased prior to Confederation—not in Canadian National 
ise ys: balance ahéets!. 1... .ce! cole och ONES bot A EE 121,740 — 
Transactions between Dec. 31, 1948, and Mar. 31, 1949: 
Advanced by Federal Government..............cccccececccccecce 10,000, 000 15,429,116 
_ Repayments by Canadian National Railways.................... oes Cr. 13,381,568 
Expenditure by Federal Government not in Canadian National 
Railways balance sheet— 
Grand Trunk Railways stock purchased prior to Confederation... — 121,740 
Canadian Government Railways—Capital expenditure............ — 206, 067 
BORIS, Ho ee ae, RG re Pos OIE 1,537, 112,829 1,537, 112,829 


1 Includes Canadian Government Railways. 
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Mileage and Traffic—At Dec. 31, 1949, steam-railway track mileage of the 
Canadian National Railways (including lines in the United States and Newfoundland 
but exclusive of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway, 
which are controlled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific 
Railways) was 24,150 miles. Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51 miles, 
controlled but operated separately, the total steam mileage was 24,154-5. The 


grand total, including 115-4 miles of electric lines, was 24,269-9 miles. 


17._Train Traffic Statistics! of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1948 and 1949 


Mileage and Traffic 


1949? 


Train Mileage— 


Passenger trains...........-s2eeee scence se ee ee renee tes 
Breighttralis ) siemens saci slephe fered spares vee ees 


YVotals, Train Miles........ ACh eae eae 


Passenger-Train Car Mileage— 


Coaches*and combinations c.ceeercee ceishs iki ce 
INGtOrMUINTtICATS wet e eae oie eee eee ferret ce eee 
Parlour, sleeping and dining cars................+.60-- 
Baggage, mallvexpress,CtCe i. yds qne ee ee inl 


Totals, Passenger-Train Car Miles?...... 


Freight-Train Car Mileage— 


Loaded freight-car milesete eee te SME RS 2 ATES Re oe Sor Cees 
Himptyz.irere btecatmatleg samp e ete el eee orks 
(CAD OOSE HALLE eee reyor Mere fo eUcd ae Sasils ch oad ests fore rice cd ve ep toys + 


Passenger Traffic— 


Passengers carried (earning revenue)...........--+++-- 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile......... 
Passenger-train miles per mile of road................- 
Mveragze passenger JOUIMCY. «a... ace ee ee ee tee 
Average amount received per passenger............... 
Average amount received per passenger mile.......... 
Average passengers per train mile..................3- 
Average passengers per car mile.................02.5.% 
Total passenger-train earnings per train mile........... 
Total passenger-train revenue per mile of road......... 


Freight Traffic— 


Revenue freight carried...............00eeceeeeeee eee: 
Revenue freight carried one mile................-++++5 


Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road 


Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road.. 
Average tons revenue freight per train mile............ 
Average tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile 
Average hauls revenue freight.................0e50008- 
Freight revenue per train mile..................:.+.%- 
Freight revenue per milevof road). .2 acaireer seria 
Ereio itireventie peritone piecusc rece statastne ace egestas sealers 
Preisht revenue perston wailesccn a sae erect 


1 Excludes electric lines. 
cluded. 


by. 2 tons 
“ 


“ac 
“ce 


1948 

23,901, 589 23,740,378? 
44,982,912 43, 160, 657 
68,884,501 66, 901, 035 
70, 023 , 003 66, 836, 9383 
725,399 666,307 

60, 824,388 61,366,081 
80,523, 799 85,338,131 
212,096,589 214, 207, 457 


1, 212,172,361 
496, 484, 626 
45,166,091 


1,753,823, 078 


20,083, 064 
1,754, 856, 873 
1,021 

87-38 
2-06951 
0-02368 

73-40 

14-25 

3-09 

3, 158-70 


85, 240, 738 
32,942,999, 471 
1,407, 783 
1,532,282 


62 
0-01195 


2 Figures are exclusive of Newfoundland. 


1, 159, 626, 7268 
500, 419,392 
43,334,539 


1,703,380, 657 


18, 678,371 
1, 620, 839, ia 


3°29 
3,327-53 


76, 845,970 


30,921, 807,529 


1, 288,376 


16,501-17 
5-13 
0-01276 


3 Work service ex- 
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Section 2.—Electric Railways* 


Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto as early as 
1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 1885, when a 
successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the Toronto 
Exhibition Grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience resulted in 
the discarding of the older systems. The first electric railway line in Canada, and 
probably the first in North America, ran between Windsor and Walkerville and 
was established early in June, 1886 (it is recorded that it was in active operation 
before June 11). 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity of 
modern urban life. In the cities of Eastern Canada, some electric street railways 
are still operated by private companies under city franchises, while in a considerable 
number of cities in Ontario and the West the electric railways are owned and 
operated by the municipalities. The number of electric railways in operation 
declines each year as motor buses replace electric trams. 


Statistics presented cover the urban and interurban operations of the electric 
railway systems. 


Equipment.—The single overhead-trolley system is used by all electric 
railways, but Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver and several other muni- 
cipalities have begun to use trackless trolley-buses (710 of these buses being in 
service in 1949). Of the 25 systems, 16 operated both electric cars and motor- 
buses in 1949, the buses numbering 1,775. The main advantage of the bus is that 
it is not confined to a fixed route and, in the case of both motor-buses and trolley- 
buses, the expense of track maintenance is eliminated. 


18.—Equipment of Electric Railways, 1946-49 


Equipment 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 Equipment 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 
No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. 
Passenger Vehicles— Other Vehicles— 
Closed cars. 5..0 2.2.2: 3,358| 3,192] 2,961] 2,769] Baggage, express and 
Oponsearsecn oe. te ee 4 8 6 6 MATCArst ees. oe. ee: 17 17 ile 17 
Combination passenger Hreight Cars... 4... me 154 118 118 104 
and baggage......... 7 6 5 6|| Locomotives.......... 56 56 56 49 
Cars without electrical Snow ploughs........:. 71 61 51 48 
equipment sse. ac 7. (33a SO ee SS io el oUl eS WeEDEIS a. .e tei ames 148) 148 118 103 
Motor-buses........... 1,491} 1,949] 1,981] 1,775] Trucks...........2.... 162 172 151 149 
Trackless trolley-buses 77 379| 518 710) Miscellaneous.......... 207 216} 212 173 
Totals, Passenger Totals, Other 
Vehicles...........| 5,070) 5,673) 5,604) 5,396 . Wehicles........... 815} 783] 723) 643 


Finances.—When electric railways have ceased to operate because of either a 
decline in traffic or the substitution of motor-buses, their statistics have been 
excluded from Table 19. Consequently, fluctuations in revenues, etc., have been 
affected by variations in traffic and also by changes in the mode of local transporta- 
tion. Despite these changing conditions, the gross revenues of electric railways 
continued to increase since the low point reached in 1933, and very marked increases 
were shown from 1940 to 1945. The ratio of expenses to receipts rose from a low 
of less than 63 p.c. in 1942 to 98 p.c. in 1949. 


bs i hes further details see ‘‘Electric Railways of Canada, 1949’’ published by the Dominion Bureau of 
tatistlcs. Oh Sect 
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19.—Financial Statistics of Electric Railways, 1939-49 


Nors.—Figures for 1901-38 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1926 edition. 


Capital Liability Investment ibe epee 
rr in of Ex- alaries 
Gross |Operating Em- 
Year Road and penses and 
Stocks poe Total Equip- Earnings | Expenses to Re- ployees Wages 
© ment ceipts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c No. $ 
1N989Reer 39, 668, 660) 164, 912, 746/204, 581, 406}198, 481, 728/42, 864, 150/29, 605,328] 69-07 | 14,061 19,716,985 
19400853: 38, 786, 423/161, 396, 724/200, 183, 147/203, 869, 891/47, 311, 009/32, 624,012] 68-96 | 14,204 20,649, 358 
1941). fee 37, 665, 091/155, 867, 823}193 , 532, 914/210, 279, 871/55, 334, 647/37,030,823] 66-92 | 14,801 23,193,704 
1942..... 37, 616, 432/151, 523, 248/189, 139, 680/205 , 989, 595/69, 034, 130/43, 473,516] 62-97 | 16,051 27 , 923 , 343 
1943..... 37, 492, 392) 147, 433, 845] 184, 926, 237|204, 586, 208/80, 027, 414/54, 548,335] 68-16 | 17,896 |33,975, 281 
1944..... 37,540, 432/142, 364, 766]179, 905, 198}202, 666, 204/84, 730, 173/58, 202,151 68-69 19,034 |36, 845,152 - 
1945..... 37,3829, 194/142, 384, 083]179, 713, 277/205, 026, 475/88, 939, 451164, 533,940] 72-56 | 20,091 39,364,771 
1946..... 35,656, 763! 132, 042, 089}167, 698, 852] 203, 537, 797/87, 515, 721/75, 550,821] 86-33 | 21,700 45, 675,363 
LOE corre 33, 915, 932}188 , 246, 540172, 162, 472/218, 439, 361/86, 519, 712/81, 787,723] 94-53 | 22,627 50,117,441 
1948..... 28, 138, 481/140, 692, 280/168, 830, 761/217, 385, 299/89, 310, 215]88, 024,727] 98-56 22,593 |55, 268,083. 
1949..... 27, 425, 491/143, 948, 307}171, 373, 798} 223 , 216, 696/90, 984, 680/89, 326,328] 98-18 | 21,865 157,628,904 


1 Mainly reduction, $1,602,500 stock Hamilton Street Railway. 


Traffic.—The passenger mileage travelled by electric cars in 1949 amounted to 
98,158,055, by trackless trolley-buses 20,623,666 and by motor-buses 54,851,497. 
The number of passengers carried by electric railways in the years since 1939 
showed an especially sharp rise over previous years due to improved conditions, and 
the curtailment of passenger automobile traffic during the War. The 1,344,916,773 
passengers carried in 1946 was by far the greatest traffic ever handled by these 
systems; the number was lower in 1948 and 1949. 


20.—Statistics of Electric Railway Operations, 1939-49 


Nors.—Figures for 1901-38 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 


the 1933 edition. 


Miles of Road 


Year 

Total 

miles 
LOSOR Ree 1,083-49 
LOAO Rey. 5. 1,040.04 
LOAM rite 1,028-24 
LOA ie wsiok: 1, 017-24 
1943%se ea. oe 1,019-29 
1944S ck ton 1,019-69 
194 be oes 1,015-54 
L940 Fete 1,004-44 
L947 oe ee 895-25 
1948 ateen 778-92 
OE gah case 719-31 


Electric Car and Bus Mileage 


With 

Double Passenger 
Track 

miles miles 
508-56 |. 121,528,380 
495-64 | 125,886,523 
491-43 | 134,832,228 
488-01 152,518, 129 
487-91 | 164,050,357 
490-17 | 169,421,343 
488-30 | 175,498,520 
485-06 | 177,256,084 
436-95 | 180,204,812 
391-78 | 182,943,709 
356-61 | 173,633,218 


Other 


miles 


2, 287 , 878 
2,367,910 
2,746,314 
2,852,757 
2,773,462 


2,756, 755 
2,777,976 
2, 822,300 
2,808, 252 
3,038,989 
3,048, 146 


Total 


miles 


123, 816, 258 
128, 254, 433 
137,578, 542 
155,370, 886 
166, 823, 819 


172,178,098 
178, 276, 496 


180, 078, 384 


183,013, 064 
185,982, 698 
176, 681,364 


Fare 
Passengers 
Carried! 


No. 


632,533, 152 
691, 737,901 
795,170,569 
996, 208, 535 
1,177,003, 883 


1,249, 707,399 
1,316, 571,540 
1,344,916, 773 | 
1,323, 723; 782 
1,309,565, 795 
1,240,020, 706 


Freight 
Carried! 


tons 


2,313, 748 
2,599,007 
3,265, 449 
3,711, 468 
3,751,785 


3,769, 959 
3, 639,989 
3, 506, 805 


” 3, 655; 278 
“4,050, 111 


3,702,016 


$$ eee 
' Including passengers and freight carried on buses and trackless trolley-buses operated by electric 


railways. 


Yaeee we 
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21.—Passengers, Employees and he taps or Injured on Electric Railways, 
=49 


Nors.—Figures for 1900-38 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1926 edition. 


= Passengers Employees Others Totals 
ear SEE =. $$ |] ff 
Killed | Injured | Killed Injured | Killed ] Injured |) Killed | Injured 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Le io er eRe BR aes cet EL tee 1 2,039 3 353 33 764 BU 3,156 
OA Fe pete ak en oe take Gees 1 2,263 % 363 39 847 42 3,473 
TOMA TEES cto ieee, il 2,508 5 423 60 1,002 66 3,933 
UP 4) os Al cata Siaat ale Bags 9 pay 2 Spl 3h 489 86 1,338 91 4,984 
1943 ee URE ee Fae, a 4,301 2 722 78 1,491 80 6,514 
iE TR i RR ea hee ea 3 3,980 7 835 88 1,556 98 6,371 
LOA SH Prpieete sateen rent © 2 4,092 3 944 104 1,592 109 6, 628 
ie Ra Ae etter eer ae 8 4,009 3 904 66 1,584 77 6,497 
ULE YS AC Ot ec CRA Re 2 4,181 4 910 Fil 1,469 77 6,560 
BOARS ee TAR emcee tee cole tits 2 3,792 5 1,336 74 1,328 81 6, 456 
READ Se Ais 0 ee Pai aaa ee 1 3,610 1 88 63 1,324 65 Oniee 


The Toronto Underground Electric Railway.—Canada’s first underground 
electric railway, at Toronto, Ont., was one of the planned major developments 
upon whic h work was commenced during 1949. The subway or underground railway 
will run north-south following the line of Yonge St. to Queen St. The opening is 
scheduled for the late autumn of 1953. The estimated cost of both the Yonge and 
Queen Sts. subways is placed at over $50,000,000. The total distance covered by 
the rapid transit lines will be some 9-1 miles and in the most congested areas of 
the city. The subway will descend from 6 ft. to a maximum of 20 ft. below the 
street surface. Considerable new equipment is on order and it is proposed to 
operate trains up to 5 two-car units in length. The ultimate capacity of the System 
is estimated at 40,000 passengers per hour in both directions. Excavations on the 
Yonge Street project alone involves the removal of about 1,390,000 cubic yards of 
material. 


Section 3.—Express Companies 


Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains, but express 
comypanies do not own the means of performing their services; they use railway 
facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express companies in 
Canada have always had close relations with the railways. 


Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not generally 
compete with freight rates. Thus, in its first tariff the Dominion Express Company, in 
pursuance of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate of 24 
times the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the 
same distance. The majority of the contracts between express and railway com- 
panies for carrying express freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross 
express revenue. The rates paid by the shipper are subject to the approval of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. Express companies are all organized under 
powers conferred by Acts of the Federal Government and their business consists 
in the expeditious shipment of valuable live stock, and such perishable commodities 
as fresh fish, fruit, etc., the forwarding of parcels, and the issue, Tose «Money orders, 
travellers cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial paper. 


a2 es 
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Express Company Operations.—Four express organizations operate in Canada 
—three Canadian and one American. The Canadian Pacific Express Company, 
formerly the Dominion Express Company, is a subsidiary of the Canadian: Pacific 
Railway and handles the express business on the railways and the inland and ocean 
steamship lines of the parent company. The express business of the Canadian 
National and Northern Alberta Railways is handled by departments of the 
respective railways. The Railway Express Agency, Incorporated, operates over 
the Canadian sections of United States railways and over the route from Skagway 
to points in Yukon. No statistics are available regarding the volume of traffic 
carried by express. Much of the traffic consists of parcels and small lots that 
would make statistical classification and measurement very difficult. However, 
there is also an important movement in car lots of live stock, fresh fish, fruit, veg- 
etables and other perishable commodities. 


22.—Mileages Operated, Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, 1940-49 


Nore.—Figures for 1911-39 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1927-28 edition. 


: : Net 

Mileages Gross Operating Express : 
Year or Company Operated! Earnings Expenses Privileges? Le ad 

No $ $ $ $ 
1940:5h2 Sa ae Ee CR ae 65,184 26,067,019 11,095,071 12,650, 274 2,321, 674 
y G7. Ba eS A Ore 2, res Ae Sete ee 53,359 22,933, 227 12,202,191 10, 113,218 617,818 
1942 ats esate ea eats Payette ek saat 52, 824 25,725,512 13,391,508 11,388,477 945,527 
AAS crt ersten Seas RARER oF ae Reet 52,670 32,875,971 15, 824, 160 15,323,905 1, 727,906 
OY. OR ete sea Ae arate alo <P 50, 668 34,357, 760 18, 856, 659 15,301,512 199,589 
LOADS Sorat velo ere ctet eee Cae 50,938 37,171, 862 20,040,339 16, 711, 647 419, 876 
1946 sok. Pysek ce ie cake ore ees 51,365 39, 260, 553 22,670, 616 16,841,229 |Dr. 251,292 
1047 ENO ere ti Wenn telrca eater a 51,341 42,314, 758 25,770,190 17,650,061 |Dr.1,105,493 
1948 
Canadian National Express...... 24, 465 23, 250,598 15, 689, 889 10,231,765 |Dr. 2,671,056 
Canadian Pacific Express........ 2175/2 21, 802, 824 13, 825, 560 7,716, 254 261,010 
Northern Alberta Railways..... 928 456, 413 215,146 222,054 19,213 
Railway Express Agency......... 4,875 1,299,277 667,458 615,915 15, 904 
Totals, 1948............. 51,840 46,809, 112 30,398, 053 18,785,988 |Dr.2,874,929 
1949 
Canadian National Express...... 28,399 | 26,429,288 | 16,774,199 | 11,654,500 |Dr.1,999,411 
Canadian Pacific Express........ 21, 604 23,615,569 | -14;,672;714 8,654; 923° Safe ten! 4 
Northern Alberta Railways..... 928 519, 009 229,071 239, 743 _» 50,195 
Railway Express Agency........ 3,875 1,402; 424 709, 239 677, 651 x q 2 15,534 
Totals, 1949............. 54,806 51,966,290 3250895220 21,226,817 Dr.1,645,750 
1 Over railways, boat lines and motor-carrier and aircraft routes. 2 Amounts paid by express 


companies to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting express matter. 


23.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Pieri 1945-49 .. 


Description 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Money orders, domestic and foreign...... 101, 257,845] 116,368,000] 126,592,398] 133,668,100] 131,358,491 
Travellers cheques, domestic and foreign. 27228, 122 4,245,528 5, 697, 740 6, 654,176 8, 250, 196 
Pg GF Ura Beagle hor 20) -c- iver pare ee ge ee eee 13,282,676] 19,033,971] 22,745,649] 23,693,890) 23,527,669 
Telegraphic transiers, vec n ees oss. coe vers 1,300, 822 676, 799 367, 058 207, 694 187, 522 


i |e | | | 


OR GUAIS pene cats Supp cy. ae at res 118,070,065) 140,324,298] 155, 402,845] 164,223,860) 163,323,878 


~ 
{ 
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19.—Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1940-49 


Norse.—Figures for the years 1918-38 are given at p. 587 of the 1941 Year Book and for 1939 at p. 777 of 
the 1950 edition. 


ee ee es 
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Seamen Seamen Seamen Seamen 
Year Shipped Discharged Year Shipped Discharged 
No No. No No 

BO 4G Pic tem enoete alae Ks 22,892 20,760 1945 at oS aii ts/ Mase 29, 230 25,056 
RELL tap ie eli eS, ea 28, 782 25, 134 ba ek aac tt, MS 30,361 27,042 
TOAD er Maui sub nes pt he 23,064 20,312 OA TOR ey cee ee,” 43,973 42,205 
OA Serer p recess eat cts mae 19, 255 15, 250 TOSS 2 ue fea, ate 59, 768 60, 793 
TO4A4S Ais BEG: 26,068 20,491 JOAG1S53 pea ee tee 50,379 49,544 


1 Including 1,641 seamen shipped and 1,288 seamen discharged in Newfoundland during the period 
Apr. 1 to Dec. 31, 1949. 

Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited.—The circumstances 
under which the Canadian Government became possessed of, and responsible for, 
the operations of a merchant marine are explained at p. 776 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
A table showing the operating results from 1919 to 1936 is given at p. 689 of the 1937 
Year Book. 


The original fleet of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited, 
consisted of 66 vessels with a total deadweight tonnage of 391,212. The original 
cost of the fleet was $79,661,921 and the capital loss thereon was $74,239,356, the 
total capital recovery of $5,422,565 being made up as follows: (1) the sale of 56 vessels 
for $2,378,018; (2) the proceeds of insurance on four vessels lost, amounting to 
$2,111,475; (8) the sale of six vessels for $933, 072 to the Canadian National (West 
Indies) Steamships, Limited. 


The charter of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited, and its 
subsidiary companies, although inactive since 1936, had not been surrendered and 
in 1940 the Company was reconstituted and is operating, on behalf of the Canadian 
Government, certain ships seized in prize and either requisitioned for use by the Cana- 


~ dian Government or condemned by the Court. Settlement with the owners of requi- 


sitioned ships for charter hire has not been completed. 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Limited.—In conformity 
with the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V, c. 16) the 
Federal Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies 
through the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Limited. 

At the end of 1949, ‘the Canadian National Steamships owned and operated 
10 vessels in service between Canada and the British West Indies. 
20.—Financial Statistics of RS Ror tray (West Indies) Steamships, Limited, 


Nore. —Figures for the years 1929-38 are given at p. 620 of the 1942 Year Book and for 1939 at p. v7 of 
the 1950 edition. 


Operating | Operating Oper&ting Depre- Book Loss ~ 
Year Revenues | Expenses Net ciation Interest or Surplus 
$ $ - $ $ $ $ 

TOO sr SO 5, 750,341 4,545,306 +1, 205,035 329,079 816, 661 —12, 733 
WaT ees si areic ey S SSeS 6, 756, 464 5,029,107 +1, 727,357 262, 645 816, 701 +593, 216 
LOADER SG Fos a oie es 5,600,496 4,220,219 +1,380, 277 160, 634 816, 701 +273, 880: 
1 AES eo eee ay ope ee 4,492,189 2,949,216 +1, 542,973 239,363 813,073 +488, 837 
PO ater Mee say dre 5,378,059 3,160,568 +2,217,491 243,158 651, 246 +1, 271,387 
OAD eee die eters cidtersje « 4,412, 252 2,569, 626 +1, 842,626 279, 466 612,999 +1,116,086 
1 OSG ie Amy sate cortege iar osc 6, 669, 129 4,671,148 +1,997,981 288, 092 596, 499 +1,302, 052 
USEC ence See es. 7,857,471 6, 534, 600 +1, 322,871 493,594 573, 298 +522, 677 
MOSS Retree a. aeaaed. Sass 7,964, 720 6, 828, 392 +1, 136,328 492, 222 563, 794 +166, 044 
Cis Soales Soule hae ews 6, 595, 007 | 5,985,873 +609, 134 492, 222 577,410 —460,498 | 
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Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available.that give any idea of the cost of water- 
borne traffic consist of the record of public expenditures on waterways. Such 
expenditures may be classified as capital expenditures, or investments and expendi- 
tures for maintenance and operation. Revenues from operation are also recorded. 
Undoubtedly, in so far as capital expenditures for the permanent improvements of 
waterways are concerned, those of the Federal Government cover the major part. 
There has been some expenditure by municipalities on local harbour facilities, and 
private capital expenditure is also confined almost entirely to terminal or dockage 
facilities. The investment in shipping, however, with the exception of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine, Limited, and the Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships, Limited, has come almost entirely from private sources. No figures 
are available regarding private investment in shipping except those appearing in the 
reports of the operating companies which cover only a portion of the field. There 
are no statistics showing the revenues of ship operators from passenger and freight 
traffic. 


Capital Expenditures.—The only figures available of capital expenditures on 
Canadian waterways are those compiled from the Public Accounts and the annual 
reports of the Departments of Transport, Public Works and Finance. However, 
such expenditures cannot be regarded as any indication of the present worth of the 
undertakings represented. The costs of building canals and other waterways and 
permanent works to facilitate water transportation in Canada are represented in 
such reports at their original book values, no deductions having been made from the 
cumulative totals for depreciation from year to year or for abandonment of earlier 
works where they had been superseded, as in the first Welland Canals for instance. 
To this extent such figures are an overstatement of the present value of the works 
in use. There is a further limitation that should be noted in regard to such figures: 
they do not include the costs of maintenance and improvements or the operation 
of these works, such charges having been made to the Consolidated Deficit Account 
as annual expenditures and not to capital account. Table 21, which shows capital 
expenditures on canals, marine service and miscellaneous water-transport facilities 
to have reached the grand total of $390,953,995, must be interpreted with the — 
above qualifications in mind. In Table 22, the capital values of the fixed assets 
administered by the National Harbours Board are shown as at Dec. 31, 1948, and 
1949: these are in addition to the capital expenditures of Table 21. These figures 
reflect the capital situation in regard to the national harbours of Canada far better 
than do those of Table 21 in the case of waterways and facilities, inasmuch as they 
include all buildings, machinery and durable plant improvements; they also have 
been subject to deductions for depreciation and the scrapping or abandonment of 
plant and more nearly approach the present value of the properties under the admin- 
istration of the National Harbours Board. 


Table 23 shows the amounts advanced by the Federal Government to the 
National Harbours Board for capital expenditures from.1947 to 1949. 


‘ 
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21.—Capital Expenditures of the 
and Miscellaneous Water-Tra 


Nore.—Compiled from the Annual Re 
and the Department of Public Works. 


Federal 
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Government on Canals, Marine Service 
as at Mar. 31, 1948 and 1949 


Expenditures Expenditures 
Years Ended Total Years Ended fase Potalen 
Item Mar. 31— 5 ies Item Mar. 31— to 
-——-- ar. 31, ar. 31, 
1948 1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canals Marine Service 
—concluded 
Quebec Canals— 
Beauharnois (old)../Cr. 150/Cr. 100} 1,634, 969|\Construction of work 
Carillon and Gren- boat, Parry Sound, 
rae ti oy atte — -- Sk Oh el dil -Ontecn 26 8 seen — 441 441 
ambly : 
(Richelieu R.).... — —— 780,620) Totals, Marine 
— a Sige 61,785 = wa ca Service............ 2,983, 500|4,431, 417 $6,103,876 
ake St. Francis... —_ — ’ ; 
Lake St. Louis..." ie = 298) 176 ___Expenditures 
oulanges.......... —- — 7,898, 670 Y 
ear Total 
Say tec Be aes 1,320,216 Item Ended to 
(Richelieu R.) ce 735, 964 ive: ger ta 
Ontario — St. Law- " bes 
rence Canals— ee ae ears : Ad aes 
Willamebise.....'] — | = | 738308) atiscettaneous Facttities 
Rate ee te a9 is 5 ee mar Bare Point breakwater....... — 217,996 
Galops..... ses cz 2 6.143.468 Burlington Bay, Canal. #1... 308,328 
Galops Channel..|| = | 1,039, 896) Burlington Channel 
Notth Channel niche nis 1;995, 143] J™provements.............., _— 1,392,490 
er eaanived oie es oe 483. 830 Cape Tormentine Harbour. .. = 95,000 
Si Patan er a ae 648.547 Esquimalt graving dock...... — 7,799,761 
Culbute Eneisnna o : Georgian Bay to Montreal 
Dam (Ottawa R.). wat ets 382,391] .Waterway survey............ — 918,797 
Rideau ae Cr 250 4 913 : 961 Halifax elevator SIGC sete. 22 om 86, 512 
= aioe: tas (ee 4 a "489.599 Kingston graving dock....... _— 556, 589 
Bi thaatemaatok | "|| Lake St. Peter......... eds — | 1,164,235 
(surveys) ames nat 133, 897 Lévis graving WOCK or. tn, = 971,593 
Rathi Mie. Marie. ... e, sagen 4 935, 809 Miscellaneous wharves. See tee Cr.195,203] 1,005,929 
eae Cr. 3,667/Cr. 904) 19,950, 986] Port Arthur, Fort William 
Murray............. aa ct 248, 047 ene Nar cay eh nah able are 
: improvements.............. — ,249, 
peated Sbips wet Ss be Cr.10,698/Cr. 7,848 131, 867, 244 Port Colbome Harbour coal hae 904. 459 
ainy River Lock an am. — 134 
a Cr.20,441 Cr.55,043 eee Sorel Harbour improvements. — 1,806,541 - 
Adjustment suspense — a 165,361 St. Andrews Rapids and Red 
ae BEL Sion nec ac Mineo —_ 1,569,777 
; iffin Harbour improvements — 481, 622 
Totals, Canals....| 26,829 Cr.64,145 243, 628, 424 Toronto Harbour improve. 
ENCNUS Thr ees pe ok ee —_ 9,331, 987 
aes me Lawrence River 
© hannel improvements...... — 468,098 
Marine Service Victoria, B.C., Harbour 
River St. Lawrence 1MPFOV CMIeNtS sae eee — 5,131,025 
Ship Channel... 2,489, 584|3, 674,759] 93,767,590] Victoria, Ont., Harbour 
Tug Ocean Eagle... at oi 91,072, 1™provements.............. i ~761, 802 
Hie eae lara eae a 760, 699|_Totals, Miscellaneous. .....|Cr.195,203|51,221, 695 
Hopper Barge Years Ended 
Chesterfied,........ — — 238, 941 Mar. 31— Total to 
Lighthouse supply S| Maret. 
and buoy vessel, : 1948 1949 1949 
Bie nn ae ae 11,500} 476,731 488, 231 | —_____ 
ervice vessel for the $ $ $ 
Eastern Arctic Summary 
Patrol. Res Ji sbicene 482,416] 275,304 1975720) Canals...) 2 26, 829/Cr. 64,145} 243, 628, 424 
lightship, Saint 5H pram ee Service..... 2,983, 500/4, 431, 417 96, 103, 876 
Ob ANE ee — ; : iscellaneous 
Tightbouse supply facilities<heessa.e. 148, 110/Cr.195,203} 51,221, 695 
an uoy vessel, | 
West Coast......... = 843 843 Grand Totals...... 3,158, 439/4, 172, 069/390, 953, 995 


1 These are works not 
Schedule K to the Balance 
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22.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dac. 31, 1948 and 1949 


Nore.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Item 1948 1949 Item 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ 
Harbour dredging......... 12,249,552 | 12,249,553 || Harbour buildings....... 769, 432 777,030 
Real-estatesoewee steer 12,781,674 | 12,777,972 || Central heating plants... 152, 443 152,443 
Vehicular bridges......... 300, 581 300,395 || Harbour shops........... 325, 718 326,579 
Roads, fences and bound- Electric power systems. .| 1,126,170 1,176,316 
ATIOSERS ANS Bata Sere eee 1,762,035 1,800,858 || Water supply systems.... 748, 803 763,350 
Sewers and drains......... 682, 280 679,479 || Floating equipment...... 2,020,778 2,018,341 
Miscellaneous structures. .. 752,635 756,924 || Shore equipment........ 910,529 915, 750 
Wharves and piers......... 89,554,600 | 89,358,528 Miscellaneous small plant 569,384 570, 220 
Permanent sheds.......... 20,178,493 | 20,633, 862 Engineering — general B06 ah 608. 403 
‘ ‘ ‘ SUMV CVS Peer esceen ae ; : 
spree ne he a ee 948.973 248. 973 wore under Bema 3 oe 1,841, 706 6,032, 382 
FANGS ae She eae ‘ ; Gali eciesdiiire= 
fata kon BY SLE MIS oe ere 7,095,667 | 7,103,673 | © undistributed.......... 5,395,832 | 5,390,904 
rain elevator systems....| 41,862,223 | 41,863, 174 Bridge construction, > 
Cold-storage systems...... 5,752,233 | 5,757,749 right-of-way, etc....... 18,800,819 | 18,626,655 
Office furniture and appli- ———. 
ANCCS cosserm atte eee eae 158, 904 163, 610 Movaise a) ee 226,647,867 | 231,051,123 


23.—_Amounts advanced by the Federal Government to the National Harbours 
Board for Capital Expenditures, 1947-45 


Nore.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Harbours and Properties| 1947 1948 1949 || Harbours and Properties} 1947 1948 1949 

cir Pee os arg oe pr ber eeley est 8 
Pillars aalass dx eee 34,797| 106, 948|1,899.432]| Montreal.............-. 119,570] 528,656) 561,694 
Sead hn ears, 20, 000),307 48|1.478,057) CReeht on sos-| 1,751] 28,000] 192"401 
Quebec chia wae ove WO o02 Repo TaN Cen Tb aN22 Medi OSS hh 215,997] 10,183) 15,141 
Three Rivers........ iowefy 1,25 444 BIBS AGS ak Wotales too sls 449 ,861|1,990,701|4, 726,510 


ee a eS ee 


Waterway Expenditures and Revenues on Consolidated Fund Account.— 
Expenditures under this heading (Tables 24 to 26) are mainly for the operation 
and maintenance of various facilities for water transport, but unfortunately the 
line between operation and maintenance expenditure is not as finely drawn as is: 
desirable. 


In addition to the recurrent expenditures to facilitate water transportation 
shown here, the Federal Government expends annually a considerable amount to 
cover deficits of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Limited, and of the 
National Harbours Board, for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as shown in 
Table 29. Operating expenditures and revenues of facilities administered by the 
National Harbours Board are shown separately in Table 28. The National Harbours 
Board operates as a statutory corporation. The improvement in the financial 
results since control was unified under the Board is indicated by the increase of 
consolidated operating income from $2,452,000 in 1935 to $5,912,075 in 1949. 
Revenues in connection with waterways of the Department of Transport and the 
Department of Public Works are shown in Table 27. 
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24. Expenditures on Canals charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1948 and 1949 


Notr.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of,Transport. 
EXPENDITURES ON IMPROVEMENTS 


rs Bee Total ere Ended Total 
ar, 3l— to ar. 31— to 
Canal — Mar. 31, Canal —---—_—_—_———| Mar. 31, 
1948 1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Main Canals— Secondary Canals— 
Quebec Canals— pele ane Tues _— i 197 689, 563 
aS oe Wile ae — 4¢| Chambly (Richelieu R. = ,392] 1,258,455 
eS eee el? eet aan Rideauand Pay... 41,460| 35,300] 1/ 187/504 
ee ae ee : Ste-sAnnesi toe. eS. — _—- 232,812 
Lachine ...25...5'. cote 17,214] 256,364} 3,407,375] ot Ours (Richelieu R.) ale 1,920 901, 553 
Lake St. Francis..... — _ 55,324] St. Peters...:........-- 6,527| 15,790} 937,621 
Quebec Dredging ERrenibeentet rs Setenctari onto: 59, 684) 101,483] 4,618,923 
Blicatet jotse chante 7,954] 75,000) 179,676) Murray................ 59,929] 1,599) 215,058 
Soulanges............ 12,159] 65,705] 687,399|/Miscellaneous— 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Bay Verte, Chignecto..} — —_ 44,387 
Canals— = 14,500} 336,906) Culbute Lock and Dam 
Cornwall \Ss2....+.+- 9,576| 53,346) 844,007 og ee R.). es z= e 60, 923 
Tahistrnce o .., ae ; . Lawrence Ship 
a Hn eaaiaae Sse 469,985! “(curveys, ete.).... ....| 2,781] 17,396] 650,992 
Welland Ship........ 146,473] 195,368] 1,818,199 ee and DOS iran 7: Ab 990 
Prior Welland Canals... — Ry eal @ gacey eae A ode oe is 7 oe 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 977; 6,103} 555,324) motals.............. 369,758| 877, 463|22, 264,472 


EXPENDITURES ON OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Year Ended Mar. 31, 1948 


Year Ended Mar. 31, 1949 


Canal rs ———_—___----___—__—. 
Operation |Maintenance Total Operation |Maintenance Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Administration, Ottawa.... 47,461 _ 47,461 71,388 aaa 71,388 
Quebec Canals— | 
FieadtOmcesccaetoweare ys: 43,370 _ 43,370 46, 722 — 46,722 
Carillon and Grenville 

(Carials meetin. ae siincikcte. 51,185 98,941 150, 126 61,244 47,690 108, 934 
Chambly (Richelieu R.).. 63, 722 51,416 115, 138 70, 726 60,391 131,117 
Hungry Bay and Ste. 

Barbe Dykes... .0500 _ 5,079 5,079 —- 3,931 3,931 
Tacininese ewes Monee: 261, 872 197, 613 459,485 304,371 274, 645 579,016 
Quebec Dredging Fleet... 26, 652 22,296 48,948 19, 168 28, 235 47,403 
Soulngestsaav. dies cy ates 107,144 91,890 199,034 111,396 133 ,338 244, 734 
Stemiunnes: aaa swear 9, 439 5,999 15, 438 10, 262 8,924 19,186 
St. Ours (Richelieu R.)... 9,065 6,434 15,499 9, 286 5, 201 14,487 

Ontario - St. Lawrence ane 

Canals— 
la Veuve @) ite hee 41,099 13,035 54, 134 50,986 16,021 67,007 
ormwallds agua cashes aes 135, 690 105.145 240.745 147, 802 131,392 279,194 
Williamsburg Canals...... 86, 681 39,031 125, (12 96,946 52,459 149, 405 
Stee OLCESe UN io nace corsiaerrors 21,329 2,387 23,716 23, 664 3,356 27,020 

Rideau and Tay Canals..... 152, 682 118, 853 271,535 178, 047 166, 445 344,492 
Sault otex Marie acco. os ane 64, 199 32,748 96,947 65,035 46, 567 111, 602 
1S SS (i is 308 a i a a 229, 463 90, 906 320,369 263, 837 139, 186 403 , 023 
MINED AV eee leis ea ket 9.480 oRooo 12715 13, 854 7,243 21,097 
Welland Canals............. 618,975 398,940 | 1,017,915 689, 587 417,968 1,107,555 

Wotals accesses eos 1,979,418 | 1,283,948 3,263,366 || 2,234,321 | 1,542,992 3,¢d@dsale 
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25.—Marine Service Expenditures charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1948 and 1949 


Nore.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport. 


Marine Services 1948 
Ne $ 

Marine Service—administra- 

GIONS eee eas 23, 827 
Floating Equipment—adminis- 

trationsss pees Eee 25, 926 
Nautical Services—adminis- 

tration: 44 ,0-dt eee ee 29,118 
Maintenance and operation of 

steamers (including  ice- 

Ibrealsers) 5 iain osu ae unade 2,460, 795 
Navigation and Shipping— 

miscellaneous............... 76,918 
Life Saving Service........... 63, 694 
Marine Signal Service......... 119, 695 
Administration of pilotage.... 206,385 
Subsidies for wrecking plants. . 45,000 
Aids to navigation (construc- 

tion, maintenance and super- 

VISION) aa elie ea Ne Rw. 2,902,300 
Maintenance and repairs to 

Winarvese.. carats ne ee 2,332 
Breaking ice—Thunder Bay... 30,000 
North Atlantic ice patrol..... 26, 229 


1949 
$ 
26, 442 
31,562 
87, 843 


2,738,007 


79,931 
69, 669 
128, 503 
251,547 
65, 000 


3,511,373 


2,766 
30, 000 
15, 646 


Marine Services 


Steamship Inspection......... 
Agencies, salaries and office 
Expenses. ote ees 
St. Lawrence Ship Channel— 
maintenance and operation. 
Payment during 1947-48 of 
one-half the cost of operation 
and maintenance of pilot 
vessels at Halifax.......... 
Grants to sailors’ institutes... 
Pensionsstopillotsacecusen tse 
Compassionate allowances.... 
Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act......... 
Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act New- 
foundland Appendix (23).... 
Marine Service—War Appro- 
priations 


ee ce ee ey 


es 


1948 


$ 
238,021 
307,216 
250, 345 


20,000 
600 
2,475 


480| 


21,953 


121 
86, 493 


1949 


$ 
290,374 
362,879 
481,611 


20, 488 


6,939, 923| 8,223,971 


26.—Expenditures on Waterways charged to Consolidated Fund Account by 
Department of Public Works, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948 and 1949 


Notse.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of the 


Treasury, Department of Finance. 


Year and Item 


1948 


Harbours! and Rivers— 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 


Al Dertacd Ween rok aan eee en ee 
AGU ONS = seer hae ie rene eae ee aaa 


Cee eee meer ee ree aneseeerececcceccces 


Totals, Harbours! and Rivers 


Dredging plant... 28050 Sak ees ee, we 
Roadéeand bridgess. «Mest fn 


Totals71948 20s sates ek ee 


1949 


Harbours! and Rivers— 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 


Al bertac teed Secs oS oni tat tea gt 
SILK ON Geer ine ees be aie Soria Cn 


CO 2 


Totals, Harbours! and Rivers 


Dredging planteecdien. ee en 
Roads and: bridges Mine ros 


Totals, 1949 


Dredging 


147, 683 
986, 246 
209,555 
259,062 
971,559 
103, 495 


3,945,239 


Improve- Staff 
Construction] ments and and Total 
Repairs Sundries 
$ $ $ $ 
151,616 160,734 19, 828 479, 861 
1,084, 440 768, 671 75,540 2,914,898 
196, 920 140, 209 291, 420 838,104 
1,909, 343 499,355 818, 469 3,486, 228 
836, 434 780, 968 329,488 2,918,449 
281,511 11,298 60, 695 456,999 
— — 1,238 1, 433 
— 3,813 29,070 65, 453 
973,788 524, 856 423,535 2,419,631 
— — —_— 5,955 
14, 933 1,252 a 17,775 
—_— —_— 22,245 22,245 
5, 448, 985 QS, 156 2,071,528 13, 627,031 
304, 814 14, 485 = 319, 299 
ae 74.026 88. 625 162.652 
5,753,799 2,979, 667 2,160,153 14,108,982 
78,503 349, 647 28, 889 701,092 
1,431, 762 1,136,906 101,451 3,370,052 
405, 623 187, 757 BYP PA 1,279,200 
3,404, 592 1,199,470 812,790 5,906, 844 
1,581,767 1,585,503 319,936 4,618, 651 
243,514 90, 202 102,880 550, 365 
—_— ne 024,206 1,601 64,154 
5, 804 177,925 54,508 276, 156 
585, 873 554, 639 469, 446 2,447,920 
7,004 aa a 11, 423 
128,717 2,701 544 158, 211 
= a 73, 885 73.885 
UP MG yl EO 5, 346,953 2,288, 657 19, 454, 008 
411, 809 40, 613 = 452, 422 
32,000 65.891 75,479 173,370 
8,316,968 | 5,453,457 | 2,364,136 || 20,079,800 


1Exclusive of harbours under the National Harbours Board as shown in Table 28. 
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27.—Revenues of the Federal Government in connection with Waterways, 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948 and 1949 


Note.—Compiled from Annual Reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, Department of Finance, 


Item 


Department of Transport 


CANALS SERVICE 


Ste. Annes Woekyss odes ow se tee 
Carillon and Grenville........ 
‘Bean arnOise oe 82's. oe iS 
Cornwall oss... eves. ots 


PSUECLEISIG ROE wae eete he b> 


RIGOR ceeprne eo E A aehtecihs 


ee ee ee) 


Ta 
Fines and forfeitures.......... 
Sale of publications........... 
Premium, discount and 
OXCNANZO Hae . o SARI oa « 
Sundry services............6-: 
Sundryasales oka sdeee 
Rental of equipment.......... 
Refund of previous year’s 
OXPCNCICULES in cine mor eiceie 


Torats, CANALS SERVICE..... 


MaRINE SERVICE 


Fines and forfeitures........... 
Steamship inspection.......... 
Whari revenue......<..2..... 
Parbourduesa.\..iaice< coaks tec 
Measuring surveyors’ fees...... 
Examinations — masters’ and 

THATCH 6 LOC is isc oe. S ceisie. cele 
Pilots licence fees (Pilotage)... 
Marine registry fees........... 
Merchant seamen’s identity 

GOELLIGA UES yah neste nares 
Marine steamers’ earnings..... 
Signal station dues............ 


Miscellaneous sales including |, 


salvage material 
Sale of publications............ 
Premium, discount and ex- 

CC) NTR EN ee rs 
Sundry services... .......-+23.. 
Nautical discharge certificates 
POWEE SEPVICE.. s0a ones oe scin 
Sales—land and buildings..... 
Rental, employees’ quarters... 
Rental of equipment.......... 
Recovery of court cases....... 


Cr 


1948 


267,980 


1,017,412 


1949 


302, 847 
959 
1,771 
253 


1,728,453 


Item 1948 
$ 

Marine Service—concluded 
Refund of previous year’s ex- 

PENGICULE A Soe ees Se Nas we wi 53,034 
War 1939-45...............206. 8,612 
Interest on bank deposits...... — 

Totats, MARINE SERVICE....| 562,933 

BoarD OF TRANSPORT 
CoMMISSIONERS 

Fines—Transport Act.......... 
Licences to ships..........-.-- 1,906 
Sale of publications............ 55 
Refund—previous year’s ex- 

PCNAIGULE 30 oss oiss ees oa ws hs — 
Totats, BOARD or TRANSPORT 

COMMISSIONERS.........---- 1,961 


Totals, Dept. of Transport... 


Department 
of Public Works 


EKarnines or Dry Docks 


Champlain Dock, Lauzon, 


Ore EANE SEN Oo ett tRaraya 66,215 
Lorne Dock, Lauzon, Que..... 35,959 
Esquimalt new dock........ «| 118,425 
Esquimalt old dock........... 13,149 
Selkirk repair slip...'.......... 3,033 

ToTats, EARNINGS.......... 236, 781 
Works AND Piants LEASED 
Kingston dry dock............ — 
Ferry privileges............... 446 
Dredges and plants........... 68, 695 
TOTALS, AIBASED 5 oo o/s +, cretayor 69,141 
Rents from water lots, etc..... 14, 900 
Refunds against expenditures 
reported in previous years.... 35,028 
Sundry receipts..... He sees 332 
Totals, Dept. of Public 
Workss):6 2Pk. i Se. 356,182 


1949 


42,033 
43 
265 


606, 022 


150 
1,968 
172 


10 


2,300 


1,582,306 |2,336, 775 


43,164 
25, 504 
58,901 


2,416 
129, 985 
9,025 


479 
53, 679 


63, 183 
17, 282 


79, 183 
889 


290,522 
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28.—Operating Revenues and Expenditures of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1945-49 


Operating |Operating |Operating Operating| Operating} Operating 
Revenues | Expenses | Income Revenues} Expenses | Income 


Item and Year Item and Year 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Halifax— Vancouver— 
1945 Sy Se eee Ge eel TOR BOURGAS 2,199,550] 956,434] 1,243,116 
1946 Saeeiansek cosa 1,243, 649 834,713 4089361) 1.946 58aet einen 2,184, 238 918,664) 1,265,574 
19478 pee ee 1,161, 261 800, 168 SOL, 093) 1947 eee eee 2,206,235] 1,142,027] 1,064, 208 
1948S ie teins 1,270,564) 862,529) 408,035) 1948...........).. 2,311,011] 1,293,633] 1,017,378 
BEE aries wala os 1,300,605} 893,699} 406,906] 1949.............. 2,260,677| 1,209,250] 1,051, 427 

Saint John— Churchill— 
Li Se oie ont wee 1,458,507] 494,698] 963,809 1945.............. 66,785 152,666] —85,881 
COAG ee iE ee 933,497 459, 627 ATS STON aL O46 eee eee ee 72,7138 173, 225} —100,512 
TILEY pi eke oe 945,198 488, 756 456; 449) 1947) ae 218,061 284,725] . —66, 664 
S14 8 a Gee ae 805, 364 472,365 882, 999|| - 1948.2... 5 hee oes. 278,712 321,337} —42,625 
1 OA O iE ee She (45,423) 200) 1 G8 ]e 2214260 |e O4 Oe ener 256,487} 339,944) —83,457 


TOSS ere ee ere 294, 648 Don LGD |p 2624 Gell Sa Osa eee eee eee ae 604,629) 105,422] 499,207 
LOAG RE een rte aeree 229 , 882 29 , 822 200; 0601) 31946). 3 Ree oe. 730,701 113,337 617,364 
OY Minin IE gett oe 235, 765 505242) 185,523) 1047 =. 2 ee on 835,097} 118,779) 716,318 
LO4S te Tre oases 219,712 43 , 264 176,448) 1948... doehl.s enn 974,764 129,372 845,392 
1940 Ro eter ce 213,745 45,194) 168; 551i) 10490 Se eee bees 1,104,921 141,727] | 963,194 
Second Narrows 

Montreal— Bridge (Vancouver) 
LOAD ce a eae 5,484,859] 2,928,685) 2,556,174] 1945.............. 169,701 63, 677 106,024 
OAC eae eS aaa 4897, 323) 23950, 201 ele O60n122|| AnlO4G oe eee ee 189,076 61,925 17a od 
Oa AA IE Te 4,990,919} 3,083,883] 1,907,036] 1947.............. 224, 447 67, 226 157,221 
TOA S eek eel cas Paley pee 5, 608,899] 3,186,639] 2,422,260] 1948.............. 255,096 95,974 159,122 
1949: 2k GRRE tors 6,272,697] 3,663,798) 2,608,899], 1949.............. 269,012 89,082} 179,980 

Port Colborne 

Chicoutimi— Elevator— 
QAR eS sees aes BoUn 25 20,719 TOS O04 e 945k ae 292,777| 145,711 147,066 
T9452. cee aoe 32, 666 17,178 15488 eelO4G ee Ree ee: 223,631 140, 494 83, 137 
OA ee Eat 40,573 21,407 19 166) SolO4 7 ye aera tas 208, 871 142, 265 66, 606 
A9GS in ee see eee 50, 310 20,512 29 TOSI 1948) de hee ene 252,185; 189,414 62,771 
QAO er erate fee 58,386 19,440 38, 946i) 1949 008 oo P28. 485,718] 293,881 191, 837 

Quebec— Prescott Elevator— 
194 Seo eee 9445190 et 7975:014 eel 468476) 1945 bee 19557231" 119. 492 76,301 
1946: Soe ee ee 672, 264 678, 427 — (wl O3iS O04 Gaese ens nee 111,911 101,812 10,099 
aS (ceed, PR a te 627,732 691-609 Fat =63., 8770-19472 ee 136, 750 119, 687 17,063 
OSS eae re, 684, 128 833, 283] —149, 155) 1948..........:... 120,037 160,253} —40,216 
L4G Fee ta ate 871,022 813, 289 DOO AOA Oe te ek ohn aie 264,004 150, 155 113, 849 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—By authority of an Act (11 Geo. VI, 
c. 52) passed in the 1947 session of Parliament, the Canadian Maritime Commission 
was constituted for the purpose of examining into, keeping records of, and advising 
the Minister of Transport on matters pertaining to Canadian shipping and ship- 
building services. 


In addition to these duties the Act also empowers the Commission to:— 


(1) exercise and perform on behalf of the Minister such powers, duties and functions 
of the Minister under the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, as the Minister may require; 


(2) administer, in accordance with regulations of the Governor in Council, any steam- 
ship subventions voted by Parliament; and 


(3) exercise or perform any other powers, duties or functions conferred on or required 
to be performed by the Commission by or pursuant to any other Act or order of 
the Governor in Council. 


Since the Canadian Maritime Commission was created, it has assumed all 
responsibilities for the administration of steamship subventions which had formerly 
been under the jurisdiction of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


SHIPPING SUBSIDIES UG 
i a 
As of Feb. 1, 1948, the Park Steamship Company, a Crown Company originally 
formed to administer and operate wartime shipping built in Canada as a war measure, 
was transferred from the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply to the Minister of 
Transport. The Chairman and Commissioners of the Canadian Maritime Com- 
mission were appointed as the President and Directors of the Company. 


Since the Second World War, the Park Steamship Company has acted as an 
agent of Crown Assets Corporation in the sale and delivery to purchasers of Govern- 
ment war-built ships. These duties will probably be completed early in 1951. 


Shipping Subsidies.—The figures given in Table 29 represent the amounts 
paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority by the Canadian 
Maritime Commission for coastal and inland water-shipping services, including 
the conveyance of mails on certain routes. 


29.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-50 


Service 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ 
Pacific Coast Services— 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and Queen Charlotte Islands............. 194,320 179, 935 } 345 000! 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia............ 224, 680 208, 065 : 
Victoria, Vancouver, way ports and Skagway...............0.. 6, 875 — — 
Victoria and west coast Vancouver Island..................... 10,000 70,000 60, 000 
Local Services— 

Pandeckmnd Jona tri cly ert uee fy aka) Hic aE ee ae 12,000 12,000 12,000 
Campopello. NB. and. Lubec, Megs tins ia. menos aaeds neta cod 3,000 3,000 3,667 | 
Chesterand Tancook Island (winter)............00cc0ccecuceus 2,640 440 — 
Dalhousie snd Mignesh a. tet yoo von eal ct ee fe hen eens 12,000 12,000 22,000 
Deer Island, Campobello Island and St. Stephen, N.B......... 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Grand. Manan and the maihland®). e000 ks. eee eV es bees oo Cok 85,000 85,000 85,000 
Halifax, Canso and Guysborough................000 Oe ae 20,000 20,000 20,000 
Halifax, LaHave and LaHave River ports.................... 3,000 1,500 — 
Halifax, Sherbrooke, Spry Bay and Torbay................... 11,200 11, 200 14,000 
Halifax and west coast of Cape Breton...............c0ceeeeee 6, 000 6,000 10,000 
Ile aux Coudres and Les Eboulements................2--..000. 3,500 16,000 16,000 
ligamx Gtues and MONtNAgIY. ©. fos cece hl ttle 2,500 2,500 2,500 
Ile aux Coudres and Quebec or Lévis..........00.ccccceeceeeee 4,000 — — 
Mer er PMOL A TAC ANT cm is Seat La eee. oh, wae, 25,000 27,000 31,000 
Waa ger Hite Oy 08 9 deel aes bagels oy Oa ay as ene 64, 000 76,590 85,000 
Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports...... 14,000 16,500 16,500 
Murray Bay and north shore (winter service)................0. 50,000 50,000 50, 000 
Owen Sound and Manitoulin Islands...............20.ceeceeees 66, 000 65,000 64, 744 
Poles'Island and the mainland. 7.32204 Oa oe. 11,000 11,000 21,000 
Pictou, Muloraye-and. Cheticamp.... . vise.» sislesch's «becken ees 11,000 13,500 13,500 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen Islands.................0000. 60,000 88,000 144,000 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland..................... 54,000 54,000 54,000 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia...............e0se0e0- 100,000 100,000 161,000 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, and other ports on the 

north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence.................... 281,500 448,000 448,000 
Quebec or Montreal and Gaspe, and other ports on the south . 

shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence........ 0.0.00. segecsceees 138,000 156,500 |. 156,500 
Rimouski, Matane, and the north shore of the Lower St. 

EAR WLOUCO: lamer Steet cites oe. eM Be ee oe 75,000 125,500 125,500 
Riviére-du-Loup and Tadoussac, and other north-shore ports... 21,000 21,000 21,000 
Saint John and’ Minas Basin ports...............0cccecccecevese 10,000 10,000 — 
Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth, and other way ports..... 31,500 31,500 29, 625 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, calling at way ports........... 35,000 35,000 40,000 
Sydney and Bras d’Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast 

of Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island................. 22,500 27,500 30,000 
pyduey and Whycocomagh,.%.... ne" 2.4 o. seek 20,500 20,500 28,000 
Warmouth.N-8. and Boston; Mass... so... d. «02s. beses cde wpe: 28, 667 28,166 222) 

URNS Se le giey st oc cana oe ed. Cee, SPE 1,721,382 2,035,139 2,138,757 


OS Ea a a a i ee i ee 


1 These two services have now been combined. 
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PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORTATION* 
Section 1.—Development and Administration 


Historical Developments.—Canada’s aviation history dates back to 1909 when 
the Silver Dart piloted by Jack McCurdy (now the Hon. J. A. D. McCurdy, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Nova Scotia) flew at Baddeck, N.S. This was the first aeroplane 
flight by a British subject in the British Empire. 

There was little aviation development in this country until the First World 
War. Following the War, many of Canada’s wartime aviators assisted in developing 
air transportation services into inaccessible areas, air forestry patrols and inter-city 
air services. During this period, the flying clubs movement received Government 
assistance in the training of pilots and engineers required by Canada’s civil aviation 
industry. | 

The Department of Transport was created in 1936 to centralize all transporta- 
tion services coming under Federal Government jurisdiction. The Air Services 
Branch combined the Civil Aviation Division, formerly attached to the Department 
of National Defence, and the Department of Marine’s Meteorological and Radio 
Divisions. Under the Department of Transport, the trans-Canada airways system 
was developed by the construction of a chain of airports, intermediate aerodromes 
and other air facilities. ‘The Trans-Canada Air Lines came into being by Act of 
Parliament in 1937 to provide for the development of a government-controlled 
transcontinental air service. 

The Second World War was a period of intensive construction of airports and 
aerodromes to meet the requirements for training of airmen under the. British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan. At the end of the War, many Service-trained 
Canadian airmen turned to commercial flying and were absorbed in existing operating 
companies or helped to develop other flying services. Transatlantic air services, 
which were inaugurated by the Department of Transport during the War, were 
turned over to Trans-Canada Air Lines for operation as regular scheduled operations. 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines was created by the amalgamation of small commercial 
operators for the servicing of Canada’s northland. In 1949 the Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines was designated to provide trans-Pacific services on behalf of Canada 
and began its scheduled operations from Vancouver to Australia and New Zealand 
in July of that year and to Japan, China and Hong Kong in September. 


The Control of Civil Aviation.—The control of civil aviation in Canada is 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and is administered under the 
authority of the Aeronautics Act, 1919, and amendments thereto. The Aeronautics 
Act isin three parts. Broadly speaking, Part I deals with the technical side of civil 
aviation, comprising matters of registration of aircraft, licensing of airmen, the 
establishment and maintenance of airports and facilities for air navigation, air 
traffic control, accident investigation and the safe operation of aircraft. This Part 
of the Act is administered by the Controller of Civil Aviation under the supervision 
of the Director of Air Services, Department of Transport. Part II of the Act 
deals with the social and economic aspects of commercial air services and assigns 
to the Air Transport Board certain statutory functions with respect to the regulations 
of commercial air services. Part III of the Act deals with matters of internal gov- 
ernment administration in connection with the Act. 

* Sections 1 and 2of this Part were revised in the Department of Transport and Section 3, except where 


otherwise indicated, in the Transportation Section, Public Financeand Transportation Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. For military air transportation, see Chapter XX VII on Defence of Canada. 
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Civil Aviation in Newfoundland.—Previous to the federation of Newfound- 
land with Canada, the Newfoundland Commission Government had established a 
Civil Aviation Division to administer aviation matters and had published its own 
Air Regulations. After the federation, these Regulations were replaced by the Air 
Regulations of Canada, and the Civil Aviation Division of the Department of Trans- 
port assumed responsibility for all aviation matters in the new province. 


There were 12 commercial aircraft and no private aircraft registered. Two 
commercial operators were getting well established, one at Torbay and one at Gander, 
and were providing charter services. Two industrial companies owned their own 
aircraft—a mining concern and a paper manufacturer. 


Transatlantic service was flourishing. All airlines engaged in this work had 
permission to use Gander Airport but only British Overseas Airways Corporation 
and Trans-Canada Airways were allowed to carry passengers to or from Gander. 
T.C.A. established a service through Gander in 1943, on one of its domestic runs. 


The following were the chief Newfoundland airports at the time of union:— 


Gander—The largest field on the Island and formerly an international airport under 
Newfoundland jurisdiction, was turned over to the Federal Government with the 
provision that it should continue to be operated as an international airport. 


Torbay—This airport is now jointly owned by the Department of Transport and the 
Newfoundland Government, and is operated by the Department of Transport. 


Buchans—The Buchans Airport was constructed and operated by the Department of 
Transport under a 30-year lease on the property dating from 1943. 


Botwood—The only water airport of any consequence was the large base at Botwood 
which was used extensively during the Second World War by Pan American Airways 
and B.O.A.C. who were flying large transoceanic flying boats. This base had been 
abandoned by the Newfoundland authorities before union. 


Stephenville and Argentia—During the Second World War, the United States Govern- 
ment had established military air bases at Stephenville and Argentia. By the 
terms of union, the United States Government retained these airports on the under- 
standing that T.C.A. could make two calls daily at Stephenville on the Sydney- 
Gander-Torbay service. 


Recent Developments in Ground and other Facilities.—<Airports and 
aerodromes coming under the jurisdiction of the Department of Transport have 
been improved and enlarged to meet the requirements of larger and heavier aircraft. 
Instrument Landing Systems (ILS) designed to facilitate safe landings under low 
visibility conditions have been installed in 10 airports and installations are being 
made in six others. Twelve of Canada’s civil airports are regular ports of call for 
international commercial air services. 


Expansion of the weather forecasting services of the Meteorological Division 
of the Department of Transport has been made possible by the establishment of 
additional weather-observing stations in Arctic and sub-Arctic regions. Canada 
has undertaken to maintain a weather-observing station, manned by three weather 
ships in the Pacific Ocean, 300 miles off Vancouver Island, for meteorological 
purposes. This weather station was established in December, 1950, as a result of 
Canada’s undertaking with International Civil Aviation Organization. Canada’s 
part-time operation of a weather station in the Atlantic Ocean is being assumed 
by the United States. 


Royal Canadian Flying Clubs.—At the end of 1949 there were 33 member 
clubs of the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs Association with total individual member- 
ship of 5,200. During the year, 25,720 instructional hours were flown and the 
number of aircraft utilized for instructional purposes was 124: the number of students 
who completed tests as pilots was 366. 
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Air Industries and Transport Association.—Commercial Flying Schools, 
which are members of the Air Industries and Transport Association, numbered 70 
at the end of 1949. During the year 1949, the number of students passing pilots’ 
tests was 437: the number of instructional hours flown was 31,844. 


International Air Agreements.—The position of Canada in the field of avia- 
tion as well as its geographical location makes co-operation with other nations of the 
world engaged in international civil aviation imperative. Canada played a major 
part in the original discussions that led to the establishment of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, generally known as ICAO, which has its headquarters 
at Montreal, Que. Canada has participated actively in the deliberations of ICAO 
and its many committees and, as a result, has secured the benefit of the joint 
knowledge and experience of all member states in the technical and economic.aspects 
of all phases of civil aviation. 

In recent years, Canada has been a signatory to agreements concerning civil 
aviation with Australia, Ireland, Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
United States and, prior to federation, with Newfoundland. 

Since the union of Newfoundland with Canada on Mar. 31, 1949, bi-lateral air 
agreements have been signed between Canada and the Died States, the United 
Kingdom, Belgium and France. 

On the North Atlantic, Trans-Canada Air Lines has been given new rights in 
the United Kingdom for traffic from Ireland, Iceland and the Azores. It has been 
given rights in Brussels by the Belgian Government and landing rights in France 
by the French Government adding other possible continental stops to the one 
previously granted at Amsterdam in the Netherlands. 

On the Caribbean route, Canada has obtained rights from the United States for a 
traffic stop at Tampa-St. Petersburg, Florida, and additional points of call at British 
territories in the Caribbean, notably Barbados, Antigua and British Guiana. 


In the trans-border field, Trans-Canada Air Lines has been given the right to 
operate from Montreal, Que., to New York, N.Y. 

In the Pacific, new agreements provide that on its south-Pacifie run Ginga 
Pacific Air Lines may also make traffic calls at Honolulu and at Fiji. On the north- 
Pacific route Canadian Pacific Air Lines has been given traffic rights at Hong Kong. 


Section 2.—Air Services 


Air Transport Services.—These services are grouped into two broad classes— — 
Scheduled Services and Non-Scheduled Services. 

Scheduled Services provide regular point-to-point service on scheduled adver- 
tised routes and Non-Scheduled Services include :— 


(1) Specific Point Services from a designated base to specific points on the 
basis of unit rates that may be undertaken as the traffic warrants and 
that are not on a time schedule; 

(2) Chartered Services operated on the basis of the private chartering of 
an entire aircraft for a specific trip; 

(3) Contract Air Services which operate on one or more specific contracts. 
These do not operate on a time schedule nor need the contractor take 
the entire space of the aircraft; 

(4) Specialty Air Services concerned with large-scale forestry and utility 
surveys according to some specific agreement. 
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Trans-Canada Air Lines.—The addition of 20 forty-passenger North Star 
aircraft to the Company fleet in 1949 enabled Trans-Canada Air Lines to provide 
modern air transportation service on a considerably larger scale. The Company has 
a route pattern which serves more than 40 communities in Canada, the United 
States, the British Isles and the Caribbean area. This system covers more than 
16,000 route miles of scheduled service of which 8,085 miles is in the North American 
Service and 8,303 miles in the Atlantic Service. 

During the year 1949, emphasis was placed on the improvement of services 
already established; 100 flights were planned daily and 98 p.c. of all scheduled mileage 
wascompleted. During the year, more than 680,000 passengers were carried on domes- 
tic and international flights, also 3,500,000 ton miles of cargo and 3,800,000 ton-miles 
of mail were flown with a fleet consisting of 20 North Stars and 27 DC.3’s. The sum 
total of the Company’s domestic and international operations for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1949, amounted to 84,000,000 ton-miles of air transportation. 

North American Services —On May 1, 1949, a third transcontinental service 
between Montreal, Que., and Vancouver, B.C., went into operation. This additional 
flight was routed through Edmonton, Alta., a Saskatoon, Sask. 

In the domestic service, the dageleniient of commodity transport, particule 
in the shipment of perishables, was 50 p.c. greater than in 1948 when air cargo service 
was inaugurated. The ‘‘all up” mail service was continued and the volume of mail 
carried, as measured on a ton-mileage basis, increased by 48 p.c. An over-all decrease 
in the cost of air travel and improved service standards attracted a record number of 
648,574 revenue passengers to the airline as compared with 532,555 in 1948. 


1.—Passenger, Freight and Mail Traffic of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1940-49 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


Nay Revenue Revenue Mail 
Passenger Traffic! Commodity Traffic? Traffic 
No. RepPEDERE lb. ton-miles ton-miles 
nS acs SER Rae ee A RE ge 53, 180 28,782, 217 138,773 79,584 442,036 
OA ty tn tne wey, eras ee 3 85, 154 44,248,124 286,116 132,352 720,150 
OAD rie ees cose cde cheat heave caer 102, 762 51,334, 839 527,635 247,314 15072501 
bbe a sho aes Be a a EU 140, 276 78,508, 427 1,114, 206 526,363 1,623, 802 
1OA4 5 Ree Sa dot tees. ack 156, 884 84, 425, 354 Hee VA 510,760. 1,760, 486 
TOA Per ete a ce oe re ae Roan 183,121 106,088, 111 1,261,935 500, 687 1,571,180 
1 GAGE Breet Na ies seta tet eo es 305, 442 155,777,319 1,453,743 513,493 1,210,716 
LGA eee Remi, Sok Otel alate ait 427,967 | 179,808,562 2,041,315 764, 105 1,275,909 
OAS ae fey ke EE Mette OARS Nay 532,555 249,575,544 4,313,297 1,608, 102 2,294, 088 
A OAG ere ae yar sors ont a A 648,574 | 310,699,767 5,471,013 2,160, 644 3,403, 810 
1 Includes non-scheduled service. 2Includes excess baggage and express. 


2.—Operating Revenues and Expenses of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1940-49 
Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


Net 
Total O ti Surplus (++) 
Year Passenger Freight! Mail Operating Fanon ing or 
Revenue? BS Sepa Deficit (—)! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
AOAO SRR c oe bic 1,574, 217 48, 681 2,832,363 4,592,383 3, 855, 734 +539, 263 
LOAD rene Sx Bre a 2,348, 428 OTE 155 3,058, 121- 5, 807,794 5,306, 136 +302, 437 
NOADS AEP F ES, 5123. 3,065, 453 202, 480 3,211,922 7,337,318 6, 628,399 +494,915 
AGES TERE Lees 30 4,213,599 390, 163 3,515, 807 9,379,501 8,974, 902 +147, 889 
NO Mae ee rag oe, 4,456, 768 376,516 3,802,395 9,192,522 8,948,388 +7, 409 
LE eaten aon 5,462,940 361,177 4,250, 939 10,512,588 10, 250, 272 +32, 772 
1946 42 58 bein: 8,047,124 378, 185 3,780,509 12,810, 805 13,926,061 —1, 269,624 
MOAT pe ees oot 10, 450, 524 534, 359 3, 808,197 15, 297, 347 16,796, 492 —1,761,048 
GASES. A IDS. 14,469,578 888,917 4,648,775 20, 866, 936 21, 624,057 —1,183,022 
1O40 eee er ie 19,460,395 1,161,612 5,400,000 26,523, 969 27,472,728 —1,419.444 
1 Express and excess baggage. 2 Includes other revenue. 3 Interest and exchange charges 


excluded each year except in 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949. 4 Includes interest on capital invested. 
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Trans-Canada Air Lines (Atlantic) Limited —Trans-Canada Air Lines performed 
approximately 1,000 routine Atlantic crossings during 1949 and maintained regular 
services to Bermuda. During the summer season, TCA maintained an operational 
frequency of two round trips daily on the North Atlantic route, though this schedule 
was reduced considerably during the winter and spring months. 


On June 1, 1949, regular flights to Bermuda were extended to Trinidad and 
on Dec. 2 to the Barbados. 


There was an increase of 68 p.c. in commodity ton-miles carried on the Atlantic 
services. ‘The number of revenue passengers carried increased from 32,821 in 1948 
to 36,512 in 1949. Mail ton-miles increased by 10 p.e. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited.—For the Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
Limited, 1949 was a year of expansion and development. The most outstanding 
event was the inauguration of services from Vancouver, B.C., to south-Pacifie ports 
and to the Orient. 


On July 10, 1949, a fortnightly service to Honolulu, Fiji and Australia with 
connecting services to New Zealand from Fiji was started and two months later a 
weekly service to Tokyo and Hong Kong was in operation. Canadair IV aircraft, 
built at Montreal to CPAL specifications were used on these new services. 


The granting of the privilege of deplaning and picking up passengers and an 
inter-company agreement with United Airlines for the interchange of passengers at 
Honolulu increased the passenger potential of this service. The Pacific services 
added 15,270 route-miles to the Company’s total which amounted to 25,957 route- 
miles at fis end of 1950. The offices of the CPAL were consolidated at Vancouver, 
B.C., prior to the commencement of the Pacific services. The CPAL fleet consists of 
31 erat :—3 Canadair C4-1’s; 16 Douglas DC. 3’s; 5 Lodestars; 3 Cansos; 2 Ansons; 
and 2 Norsemen. 


Domestic Lines.—Increase in route mileage of domestic lines during 1949 was 
brought about by the inception of a non-scheduled service from The Pas to 
Churchill, Man. Route-mileage of domestic lines at the end of 1950 was 10,687. An 
additional service was put into operation in April, 1950, between Prince George and 
Kamloops, B.C., via Williams Lake. 


International Service (North Pacific)—This service operates weekly from 
Vancouver, B.C., to Tokyo, Japan, and Hong Kong via the Great Circle route 
through Anchorage, Alaska, and Shemya in the Aleutian Islands. 


Traffic has been consistently heavy from West to East with little passenger 
travel toward China. 


Statistics to Mar. 31, 1950—six months operation—show that 383,246 revenue 
miles were flown and 873 revenue passengers carried 4,937,378 passenger-miles. 
Goods carried amounted to 34,152 ton-miles and mail 17,642 ton-miles. 


International Service (South Pacific).—Traffic on this Service has shown a 
rapid increase and substantial loads are being carried both southbound and north- 
bound. Up to'the end of March, 1950—slightly over eight months of operation— 
332,551 revenue miles were flown and 819 revenue passengers were carried, a total 
of 4,614,598 passenger-miles. Cargo was very light, oe 1,801 ton-miles being 
carried, while mail amounted to 3,422 ton-miles. 
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Independent Air Lines.—In addition to Trans-Canada Air Lines and 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, there are eight other domestic air lines licensed ‘to'operate 
scheduled services in Canada. These are:— 


Central Northern Airways, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
Leavens Bros. Air Services, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Maritime Central Airways, Limited, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Mont Laurier Aviation Company, Limited, Saint Jean de Brébeuf, Que. 
Queen Charlotte Airlines, Limited, Vancouver, BG. 
Rimouski Air Lines, Limited, Mont Joli, Que. 
Wheeler Air Lines, Limited, St. Jovite, Que. 
Quebec Airways, Limited, Montreal, Que. 


The number of operating certificates in effect are: 57 scheduled; 305 non-schedu- 
led, other than flying training; and 123 flying training. 


Non-scheduled services are operated by the majority of the independent air 
lines.. These services provide effective means of access to sections of Canada that | 
are inaccessible by other means of transportation, and act as feeders to the 
scheduled air lines. ‘They also provide specialty services such as recreational flying, 
aerial photography and survey, aerial pest control, and aerial advertising. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Services.—In 1949 there were 
14 operating certificates issued to Commonwealth and foreign scheduled services 
flying into Canada:— 


Northwest Airlines Inc.:—Operating between Winnipeg, Canada, and Fargo, INeD:, 
U.S.A.; and between Minneapolis/St. Paul, U.S.A., Edmonton, Canada; Anchorage, 
Alaska; and beyond. 


Pan American World Airways Inc.:—Operating between Seattle, U.S.A., and Fairbanks, 
Alaska, via Juneau, Alaska, and Whitehorse, Y.T., with a refuelling stop at Port 
Hardy, B.C., and/or Comox, B.C.; and between New York, U.S.A., and London, 
i Sao and points beyond, via Boston, U.S.A.; Gander, Canada and Shannon, 

reland. 


Sabena (The Société Anonyme Belge d’ Exploitation de la Navigation Aérienne ):—Operating 
between Brussels, Belgium, and New York, U.S.A., via Shannon, Ireland, and 
Gander, Canada. 


Scandinavian Airlines System:—Operating between Stockholm, Sweden; Oslo, Norway; 
Cr Denmark; Prestwick, Scotland; Gander, Canada; and New York, 


T.W.A. (Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc.):—Operating between New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, U.S.A.; Gander, Canada; The Azores; Shannon, 
Ireland; Paris, France; and beyond. 


United Air Lines, Inc.:—Operating between Vancouver and Seattle via Bellingham. 


Western Air Lines, Inc.:—Operating between Great Falls aod Cut Bank, U.S.A., and 
Lethbridge and Edmonton, Canada; via Calgary and Penhold, Canada. 


American Airlines, Inc.:—Operating between Toronto, Canada, and Buffalo, U.S.A. 
and Buffalo, U.S.A., Windsor, Canada, and Detroit, U.S.A. 


American Overseas Airlines, Inc.:—Operating between New York, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, U.S.A.; Gander, Canada; Reykjavik, Iceland; Shannon, Ireland; 
and points beyond. 
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British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines, Lid.:—The Canadian portion of the route operat- 
ing between San Francisco, U.S.A., and Vancouver, Canada, of the Trans-Pacific 
Service between Sydney, N.S.W., Australia, and/or Auckland, New Zealand, 
and Vancouver, Canada. 


British Overseas Airways Corp.:—Operating between London, England, and Montreal, 
Canada, and between London, England, and New York, U.S.A., both routes via 
Prestwick, Scotland, or Shannon, Ireland, and Gander, Canada. 


Colonial Airlines, Inc.:—(a) Operating between the terminals Ottawa and Montreal, 
Canada, and New York, U.S.A., via Burlington or Massena, U.S.A.: and (6) 
between the terminals Montreal and Ottawa, Canada, and Washington, U.S.A., 
via Massena, U.S.A. 


K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines:—The Canadian portion of the route between the terminals 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands, and Montreal, Canada; and the Canadian portion 
of the route between the terminals Montreal, Canada, and Willemstad, Curacao, 
North West Indies. 


Northeast Airlines, Inc.:—Operating between Montreal, Canada, and Boston, U:S.A. 


Section 3.—Civil Aviation Statistics 


Aircraft.—The Canadian aircraft industry on Mar. 31, 1949, consisted of the 
following companies making the civilian type of aircraft named:— 


Canadair Limited, Montreal, Que., manufacturers of the North Star, Canadair Four 
and the converted Canadair Dakota; 


Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limited, Montreal, Que., manufacturers of the 
Norseman; 


DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont., manufacturers of the 
Beaver, Chipmunk and Canso; 


Fairey Aviation Company of Canada, Limited, Eastern Passage, N.S., conversion of 
trainer aircraft; 


MacDonald Bros. Aircraft, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., overhaul and conversion work; 
Northwest Industries, Limited, Edmonton, Alta., overhaul and conversion work; 


A. V. Roe Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont., engaged in the design and construction of a 
jet-powered transport for inter-city operations, the AVRO J etliner; 


British Aeroplane Engines, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., overhaul work; 


Canadian Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Company, Limited, Longueuil, Que., overhaul 
and maintenance work; 


Canadian Wright, Limited, Montreal, Que., overhaul and testing. 


The principal statistics of the aircraft industry are shown for the latest available 
year (1947) in the Manufactures Chapter, p. 591. 


Ground Facilities.—Early ground facilities for civil aviation consisted chiefly 
of municipal or flying-club airports adjacent to the larger urban centres and of 
numerous terminals from which commercial flying services operated, mainly into the 
northern mining regions. These airports formed the nucleus which, with many 
additions and improvements, became the chain of airports constituting the Trans- 
Canada airways operated by the Department of Transport. To-day, Canada is 
well supplied with airports and aerodromes scattered throughout the country. The 
Department of Transport retained a certain number of the airports that had been 
constructed for war purposes and others were made available to municipalities 
for local use. The airports, airfields and anchorages in Canada are classified as 
in Table 3; and a statement is given showing the number of airports and airfields 
equipped with control facilities and certain other facilities, by provinces. 
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3.—Airports, Airfields and Anchorages, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1950 


Nors.—Department of Transport figures: unlicensed airfields and anchorages not included. 


: Y 
IES N. u 
Item N’f’ld = N.S.) N.B.| Que.} Ont.| Man.|Sask.| Alta.} B.C. . k | Total 


Landing Areas 


Canadian Pacific Airlines air- 

ports (land) and airfields...} — —!} —] —! 10 1 1/ — 72 1] — 2 17 
Canadian Pacific Airlines air- 

ports (water) and anchor- 

ALOS Ck ee ee eu ans o —}; —|] — 
Department of Mines and 

Technical Surveys airports 

(land) and airfields........ — —!| —} —} —}] —} -—-] - 3; — 1 8 12 
Department of Mines and 

Technical Surveys airports 


~I 
> 
ow 
bo 
bo 
—_ 
| 
— 
SS 


(water) land anchorages...| — —| —| —}] —}] —}+ -—-] = 2); — 9} —]. 11 
Department of Transport air- 
ports (land) and airfields. . 3] — 5 5 9] 40 5 6 9|/ 21} 10; —f 1131 
Municipal airports (land) and 
AITHeCLOS ee won... eee. — 1 2 1 6} 18 6] 13] 11} 14) —}] — 72 
Municipal airports (water) 
and anchorages............ — —|; — 2); — 2 1/ — 1 3/ —]| — 9 
Provincial Air Services air- 
ports (water) and anchor- 
eit erations whee ots _ —|} —]} —]}] —] 14] 10 1}; —| —}] -|] - 25 


airports (land) and airfields 1 1 1 2 3 13 6 2 4 7 ¥ 5 47 
Royal Canadian Air Force 

airports (water) and an- 

CMOLAGES > foes aeore ieee > _— —|— 1{| — 1] —|; —]J] — 3; —| — 5 
United States Army Air 

Forces airports (land). and 

AIRUC US aetna castes > Te ete 2; —!} —} —} —}; —} —] —|] —}] —] 1) .—4 3 


Totals, Landing Areas. 6 2 8| 11} 35] 938) 32) 24) 384] 50) 23) 16) 335! 


Summary 
Airports (land), 0.90066) = 6 2 8 Sr leg Gale een LS eller come 40) ele | o ball 20D. 
Airports (water).......... = —, | — On jpeeek Gulia 14 i 5 7 9 1 80 
Control and Auxiliary 
Facilities 
Airports (land) and airfield 
CONCEOLE Aer mee ak 4 1 3 2 Aa, aa 3 1 4’ 4) — 2 39 
Airports (water) control..... — — 1/ —] — 2}; —} —]}] — 2); —|] — 5 
Hard surfaced airports and 
QITMCLUSH ten aes ek sane 5 2 9 Ghia si eroOee elon oloe| ala. eel 3 2] 141 
Lighted airports (land) and 
rnin nt ilo Khai hes Alene’ ia eaeae ae 5 2 5 BS le <alet jo Sill 8 OF alas 268 22 9 |} 138 
Lighted airports (water)..... 1{| — 1| — 1 1| —{| —-| —- 5} —|{ — 9 


1 Includes 1 airport (water) of the Department of Transport. 


Air Traffic Control—The system of air traffic control established in Canada 
operates in accordance with standard international procedures and practices. This 
system is designed to expedite the flow of air traffic, to eliminate delays and traffic 
conflicts, and to provide separation between aircraft flying under weather conditions 
which necessitate the use of flight instruments. 


Air traffic control centres are located at Moncton, N.B., Montreal, Que., 
Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Edmonton, Alta. and Vancouver, B.C. At Moncton 
two such centres are in operation, one for the control of domestic traffic and the 
other for the control of northwest Atlantic oceanic air traffic. All these centres 
are linked by a network of longline telephone and teletype facilities and, in addition, 
each centre is similarly connected to all the airport traffic-control towers, aero- 
nautical radio stations, meteorological stations and air-carrier despatch offices 
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which are located within its assigned control area. Airport traffic-control towers 
are operated by the Department at Moncton, N.B., Montreal and Cartierville, Que., 
Windsor, London, Toronto, North Bay and Ottawa, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, 
Sask., Edmonton, Lethbridge and Calgary, Alta., and Patricia Bay and Vancouver, 
B.C. These units are responsible for controlling, by means of radio and light 
signals, the air traffic within a radius of five miles of the airport concerned and 
for the orderly movement of traffic on the airport. 


Summary of Operation Statistics.—The statistics given in Table 4 show the 


increase in recent years in passenger and freight traffic. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1943-48 


Norre.—Figures for 1921 and subsequent years will be found in the corresponding tables of previous 
Year Books beginning with the 1924 edition. 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946! 19471 19481 


Aircraft Miles Flown— 


Revenues f2...08.20.4 5 No.| 14,584,115 | 15,568,559 | 18,618,970 | 25,844,570 | 33,186,617 | 35,852,977 
Non-revenue.......... e 709, 434 620, 803 1,468, 462 2,424,219 2,845,952 2,481,124 
‘Lota seem. “ 1 15,293,549 | 16,189,362 | 20,087,432 | 28,268,789 | 36,032,569 | 38,334,101 
Passengers Carried— 
Revenue?............. No. 282,886 371,397 490, 809 802, 811 836, 047 1,054,778 
Non-revenue?......... a 12,375 11,695 17, 887 24,356 46, 450 41,695 
SPOtalstes00:.. co 314, 642 403,938 525, 407 833, 840 893,171 1,103,798 
Passenger Miles— 
Revenues ssa «here «os No.}100, 530,892 j|111, 127,010 |153,504,833 |206,776,408 |237,986,178 | 321,704,118 
Non-revenue’......... ye 2,859,572 | 2,759,319 | 5,658,612 | 8,769,569 | 19,959,207 | 20,981,112 
Totals ecscece a “ 1103,390,464 |113,886,329 |159,163,445 |215,545,977 |257,945,385 | 342,685,230 
Freight Carried— 
IReventiets uncracacisice Ib. | 11,546,777 | 10,522,932 |. 12,615,119 | 23,656,502 | 31,633,437 | 33,633,045 
Non-revenue.......... B 1,515,288 | 1,247,743 1,447,642 | 1,335,998 | 2,357,529 2,696, 744 
EROta Sie. cae eee “ | 13,853,563 |-12,430,645 | 14,462,400 | 25,173,760 | 34,241,378 | 37,262,712 
Freight Ton Miles— 
IVEVENUECH ca cvaels ooo No.| 1,500,179 | 1,406,679 1,337,145 | 1,892,391 | 2,985,618 4,248, 630 
Non-revenue.......... Oe 218,141 261,507 313,072 410,560 684, 622 1, 209, 630 
Wotals: teers Hh! 1,718,320 | 1,668,186} 1,650,217 | 2,302,951 | 3,670,240 5,458, 260 
Mailicarnied.... sts: lb.| 7,586,809 | 7,296,265 | 6,418,944 | 5,930,338 | 6,965,895 | 10,110,252 
Mail ton-miles.......... No.| 2,103,867 | 2,072,129 | 2,096,289 | 1,534,919 | 1,646,136 2,860,796 


Hours Flown by Aircraft— 


Transportation 
TOVENUCH aeeane aia.e No. 101, 169 105, 815 125,570 164, 649 218,713 230, 857 
Transportation non- 
TEVENUC. 22s eile ¥ 6,438 5,308 12,391 19,542 25,338 20,373 
Patrols, surveys, etc.. “ 9,055 11,299 14, 609 26,011 39,411 48,308 
otalsen. sees se 116, 662 122,422 152,570 210, 202 283 , 462 299,538 


Se | — | | | | 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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4.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1943-48—concluded 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947. 1948 


Hours flown by crew... No. 257, 815 279,948 369,148 449, 844 
Hours flown by passen- 


POTS ee se ee 562,337 712,373 | 1,048,344 | 1,302,358 
Horse-power hours flown 
DYsaircrart.< wens toss 000 165, 487 183,556 216, 288 


Gasoline consumption...gal.| 5,661,301] 6,169,355°} 7,855,067°| 11,278,759°| 13,922,4516| 17,030,2036 
Lubricating oil consump- 


CIGNA eae oe Oe s 117,0505 100, 2406 121, 9636 149 #8296 184, 4546 225, 2396 
Licensed civil airports 
(Aut y pes) See ten are ok. No. 175 136 146 161 273 345 
Licensed Civil Aircraft 
(all types)— 
Gross weight— 
Up to 2,000 Ib......No. 52 71 169 639 986 1,001 
2,001— 4,000 Ib..... a 48 44 47 73 440 403 
4,001-10,000 Ib...... ad 73 87 111 176 312 451 
Over 10,000 Ib....... g 41 45 54 68 135 166 
Totals, Aircraft..... s 214 | ~ 247 381 956 1,873 2,021 


a 


Ownership, Commercial— 


Up to 2,000 lb........ No 33 7 117 434 635 456 
2,001= 4,000. 1b... cs. i" 35 18 34 57 310 258 © 
4,001-10,000 lb........ Ma 54 53 77 124 261 356 
Over 10,000 lb........ i. 38 45 50 56 124 151 


Ownership, Other— 


Upto <2.000 Ibe. No. 19 64 52 205 351 545 
2,001- 4,000 Ib........ oa 13 26 13 16 130 145 
4,001-10,000 lb........ a 19 34 34 52 51 95 
Over 10,000 lb........ sf 3 — 4 12 11 15 

Ended »| Banded 

; nde nde 
lsonneae Sete Air ee aM Mats &h 
ersonnel— 
Commercial pilots. ... No. 67 68 96 88 76 65 
Limited commercial 

DULOLS aan tected ee a 218 181 457 1,149 1,087 864 
Transport pilots....... ie 235 318 485 828 801 837 
Private pilots......... os 242 255 389 e193 1,910 2,491 
Air engineers.......... ss 983 850 962 1,269 1,534 1,640 
1 Excludes figures for non-commercial aviation. 2 Exclusive of passengers carried between foreign 
stations which are included in totals. 3 Includes employees other than crews. 4 Exclusive of 
freight carried between stations which is included in totals. 5 For Canadian carriers only. 6 In- 


cludes purchases made by foreign carriers in Canada. 


Table 5 shows summary figures for 1948 by type of service. For a definition 
of scheduled and non-scheduled carriers, see p. 780. Statistics for international 
carriers include traffic over Canadian territory for both Canadian and foreign opera- 
tors; a small traffic across Canadian territory and between foreign stations is also 
included. Statistics for Canadian carriers operating international routes are 
included both as “International” and ‘“‘Canadian” but duplications are excluded 
from the totals. 
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5._Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation by Type of Service, 1948 


Foreign 
Item Inter- Total 
Non- national 
Scheduled Scheduled 
and Other 
Aircraft Miles Flown— 
Revenue transportation...............-. No. 21,260, 136 13, 320, 807 1,272,034 35, 852,977 
Non-revenue transportation............. oe 1,301,946 1,158,121 21,057 2,481,124 
Wotals een sh crdase, oF sc romearteriecas z 22,562,082 14,478,928 1,293,091 - 38,334,101 
Passengers Carried—! 
RVG VenUenn Fe escent Sees or eke oc No. 677,336 163, 601 ey one 1 saree on 
Between foreign stations................ s = = ; : 
IN ONZTEVENUGE tes. otk bc Oe eee shee cae . 35,348 3,393 2,954 41, 695 
TOtalseetn ac duoc aes Rinenieee = 712,684 166, 994 178,571 1,058, 249 
Passenger Miles— 
ReVeNUOSh pesorteeh s eee ee ae No.| 295,669, 278 12, 294,038 13,740, 802 321,704,118 
INON=reyenue:=.. tr eect eee ee oe 20,414,174 373, 759 193,179 20,981,112 
LOCA Sea td het hie ucghaa casts tis nh 316,083, 452 12, 667,797 13,933,981 342, 685, 230 
Freight Carried—! 
TREVEnUGaie nt. Soe el ee iE abe lb 16, 266, 184 15, 632,101 1,687,560 33,585, 845 
Between foreign stations.............. * — — 932,923 932,923 
INON=rOW ClUG 4. eet. aree eae en ae oer “§ 2,448, 107 203, 321 45,316 2,696, 744 
ROtaISa es cease eee ee ia ee ny 18,714, 291 15, 835, 422 2,665,799 Sl elOnOn2 
Freight Ton Miles— 
Rie Ventieearg: 5 eRe ee ae eee aie eee No. 2,837,386 1,069,388 341, 856 4, 248, 630 
INONEreVenuce. See aoe, eee “< 1,189,012 16, 857 3,761 1, 209, 630 
Lotals, = dane eer eee rm e ce 4,026,398 1,086, 245 345,617 5, 458, 260 
DIAIVERTTICN 65 :s\5550 seit a eee ete oe lb. 2,202,095 191,587 1, 216, 5702 10, 110, 252 
MatlstOn-=miles) wenn < cae ee nee ete No. 2,652,986 7,320 200, 490 2,860,796 
Hours Flown by Aircraft— 
Transportation revenue................. No. 129, 312 93,912 T2000 230, 857 
Transportation non-revenue............. “ 7,908 12,345 120 20,373 
IPALTOISHSUTVEVS LetCunen i. ack ate anee cf 1332 46,975 1 48,308 
ALO taLSMs se eh ee Pare abn. Seete 4 138,552 1534232 7,154 299 538 
Gasoline consumption aches pg abed prammval 3 ght gal 13, 697. 855 2,257,349 1,075, 79¢ 17,030, 203 
Lubricating oil consumption............ # 176,396 41,857 6, 987 225, 239 


Canadian Carriers 


1 Excludes traffic interchanged between carriers. 


stations. 


2 Includes 346,953 lb. of mail between foreign 
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6.—Capital Investment of the Department of Transport in Civil Aviation Facilities, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-49 


Nors.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. 


Total as 
Item 1947 1948 1949 at Mar. 31, 
1949 
é $ $ $ $ 
Airways and Airports— 
Civil Aviation— 
Ordinary: Appropriations? se wx cwrtc sire «ers So eles = 92 — — — 849, 053 
CanitalappropmatlOns, sick .ac.e cactwad = vo oa- Sele hers 1,195,890 | 1,334,784 | 8,998,529 || 21,382,959 
WiarinpDLOpElatlONSa a Mabie aisles dalcie o ytcnneettetel = 99,066,057 | 19,563,546 5,341,169 |) 135,991,159 
Air Ministry of United Kingdom................. — — — 4,913,091! 
Radio Aviation— 
Ordina™yappropMalionssiadas. ooo pss hee — — —_— 336, 180 
Wapital appLoprmevblOns: trie, Aci: case se ctl ae tise, o= 647 , 358 2,360,412 1,792,146 9,561, 155 - 
NU DRO IG GONS ar ts ateasy aman aro Ste eines’ s. s.hene 1s afew 663,010 —35,125 — 1,255, 811 
Meteorological Aviation— 
Ordinary appropriations; ta044.o. 6 ic dens ote ties oye ; 1,420 oa — 12,486 
Werle NPLODTIA LOS trcka deuce cut ieetap< choo ote sarase ecco ayes 57,098 — — 469, 300 
Totals, Airways and Airports....... a. 101,630,833 | 23,228,617 | 16,131,844 | 174,771,194? 
Canadian Government Transatlantic Air Service...| 1,678,163 — — 4,788,369 
Totals, Departmental Investment.......... 103,308,936 | 23,223,617 | 16,131,844 || 179,559, 563 


Se eee SSS > 


1 Property constructed at Montreal (Dorval), Que., to Feb. 15, 1946, and North Bay, Ont., to Dec. 31, 
1945, acquired by Federal Government under agreements of June 24, 1943, and June 5, 1944, respectively. 
2 The above does not include expenditures for construction and development of airways and airports from 
unemployment relief appropriations to the extent of $3,811,164 made by Department of National Defence 
prior to establishment of Department of Transport in 1936, nor grants to municipalities to assist in develop- 
ment of airways and airports to the extent of $3,707,311, nor expenditures made by Department of National 
Defence (Air) or other Federal Government Departments. There was also a payment of $87,100,814 cov- 
ering acquisition of United States Air (War) and other war installations in Canada and Labrador. 


7.—_Operation and Maintenance Expenditures and Revenues of the Department of 
‘ Transport in connection with Civil Aviation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-49 


Norre.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. 


Item 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ 
Expenditures— 
War SCLVICES AUIMINIS ELA LIONS, -i cet <stee ie! ial oleae oielaie oreo etelals «los selei ese) 8,725 13, 699 83, 048 
Control of civil aviation (including administration of Aeronautics 
NCE AHP LveeUlatiOns) ite. ci cee amie corside sebei es oteleisters) als :> clevelaitiel nieuws 356, 479 490, 811 583,909 
(rama LOnerop lane ClUpSi isc mecreioxeronsyeriote orete oleieyetesa elerens wleneterates ops 30,000 — 20,000 10,000 
Grants to National Research Council........ raise eee oes: ean: —_ 50,000 50,000 
Assistance to Mason and Campbell Aviation Co. Ltd............ 271 — — 
Airways and Airports Operation and Maintenance— 
NIGEL ACU GlesMee Mem rcs > Sitemeter Paaain « cheraieS tleieltie ee tacts 2,026,334 | 4,050,719 3,326, 909 
RIAG ABER GE int: Moo. fe eee oh oBae Gdn Gagiee See nee Gem arora 1,070,332 | 1,102,325 3,446, 428 
MeteoroloricalcaviatiOne. ca cm qe clcstsnsiencts ori) sine sleet oles siete 599, 162 — — 
Contributions to assist municipalities..............6.-.eee eee. — — 25, 000 
Contributions to state. of Michigan... .i.c26.2-4.0+.-.hense. oe a — 20,000 
Contributions to Trans-Canada Air Lines for improvements to 
airway facilities at Kinross, U.S.A... 00. 66. cn nen. Soe ee a oe 19,000 
Contribution to International Civil Aviation Organization re 
Iceland Government Air Aids to Navigation................ — _ 122,000 
Airway and Airport Traffic Control........... 0500-0 .s ese eees: — — _ 903, 409 
PDohicit to Lrans-CanadarAir IaINes’ o. tcc ss oceee nasi dese cee — ‘| 1,369,678 2,933, 240 
Northwest Communication System— 
Operating deficit—Demobilization and Reconversion........ — 293, 464 233,356 
War appropriations expenditure............. ee eee eee eee cece 4,370,172 3,370,306 1,208,520 
Government Employees Compensation Act...........+-.6++055 13,050 15,773 10, 852 


Totals, Expenditures............ Toke AP MME Weer 8,474,525 | 10,736,775 | 12,975,671 
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7.—Operation and Maintenance Expenditures and Revenues of the Department of 
Transport in connection with Civil Aviation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-49— concluded 


—e—eovowO—————————S— SSS SSS SSS ee 


Item 1947 1948 1949 

ee eee eee 

$ $ ; $ 

Revenues and Receipts— : 

Private aimpilote -certificates.es >, ...d6. 0. eos tate eee 1,934 Sadler 2,822 
Aiferatt-registratign-ieee. 2. cawartcx brs eee hereon an ee 4,720 10, 487 4,461 
INDO Pt Hee Cesk oa) cabelas ee Lk eee oe ae Sean eae ogee 630 951 570 
Aipworthiness certiica tesa: o6e.b... eee EP 3,685 4,930 1,575 
Fines—Aeronautics Act and Regulations.............0........... 140 940 1,124 
Airport nam wig doesiycily a ac esse ye I: Le a ee 157,217 343,129 426, 742 

Raseenc er tolles feta himue en 6a sice apse eee A ae 2,776 — — 
Rental a6 airports 4 coivin acs scout es han ont epee ae ee 195,131 271, 647 328, 627 
Outside-and hangar space rental...) 20.63. faccscvioseva nce cscs cu 148, 103 193,084 | 342,403 
Rentabof equipments. .i ly aes Ae od PEM TRE ho tee nyun yea 24, 220 28,575 13,534 
Rental-—employees quarters: b...5. cdg «besa. cee 59,038 62,396 87,195 
Misgellanodus rentals ss: ¢507. coe Ee ah ee ee 3, 633 1,856 30,306 
POW? SOT Vice. ee Sas ee Nea eee, ee Be tate 9, 207 15,548 59,041 

Concessions— 

Gasolinetand.0ilis sees. mverciace ene kins SARs Lo ee —_— 95,940 173, 878 
DaSINGS. cA SSE? Oe. She BES eee Wes hes ae ee De — 6,326 29, 897 
LOLep LONG stcipteiwts Led orinstcle rae tis eens ack ic ong cer ee Rete = 1,575 2, 685 
tel clophone services... bes os 04 cc MOR Rs, 2 | _— 22,047 33,614 
Airport-radio. service to airoraltiscis doors doer eisniee ok 27,524 58, 880 82, 263 
Radio anessage tolla ge). 28 OM EE.: A 28S SA. ae 22,746 31,508 28, 952 
Megs TOCOINtSs. fc lacals whe aoe ek een hn aa ee 30, 182 23,000 27,950 
MiscollAncoMyNSVONUGL., oe arene eo eee ee ee 42,776 30, 662 28.954 
Refund of previous years’ expenditure............................ 409, 997 41,197 40,992 
Totals, Revenues and Receipts................... ‘..| 1,148,659 | 1,248,450 1,747,585 


a gee 


No statistics are available regarding expenditures on flying operations by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments or by private individuals, but capital expendi- 
tures made by commercial air carriers. for property as reported for the end of 1948 
are shown in Table 8. 


° 


8.—Cost of Property, Revenues and Expenditures for Scheduled and Other 


Commercial Air Carriers, 1948 


SsssSs$=S80NM0MS9MS9M@—=—$Mas9s93030.0. SS 


Commercial Canadian Carriers 


Item 
Scheduled Other Total 
ee DAES ae Se, See ee ee Song San Bee 
$ $ $ 
Property Account— 


PASRCEAIG oh oh ne) oes foe Le RC Ne Re ee ee 18, 409,734 2,349,740 20,759, 474 
Aiperal tien sines :: 20), 03. a> oss thes «lon ee 4,215, 642 448,174 4,663, 816 
Buildings and improvements. ...<...4..<06.-.050..., 00 3, 268,484 633, 262 3,901,746 
Miareéllaneouss ink Rie Ole hes tae tera ee aes 3, 862, 215 682, 261 4,544,476 

Totals, Cost of Property...................... 29, 756,075 4,113, 437 33,869, 512 

Revenues and Expenditures— 

GVONROS ES © kM as Se naa <ais ach oe ae 28,005, 903 5,706, 426 33,712,329 
Birpendituretoe cs! oh den o65 8a a aca eh 28,917,426 5, 882, 244 34,799, 670 


Se as ee Pere eg eee 


Employees and Salaries and Wages.—The numbers of civil air personnel 
licensed in recent years are shown in Table 4, p. 787. However, those figures include 
pilots and engineers in the employ of the Federal Government and of private indi- 
viduals as well as those not employed at all in the ordinary sense. 
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9.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation, 1948 


Class of Employee Scheduled Non-Scheduled Totals 
No. $ “No. $ No. $ 
General officersteec: oar nes aac ecac ths 291 | 1,417,648 65 195,197 356 | 1,612,845 
Clerks Se hace as eminkuicte cee: 788 | 1,402,371 67 99, 952 855.1) 1), 5025323 
IPHOTS ee ee ies oohie Males ede capt 183 | 1,389,518 169 509, 982 352 | 1,899,500 
GO-pilOts Ao mie itis frase a Sew setae ns tiers 146 640, 205 7 9, 109- 153 649,314 
Wesnatcherst. neat een ter ce cas eas 56 194,811 16 28, 496 1G: 223,307 
Communication operators............... 416 867,963 12 19, 664 428 887 , 627 
Stewards or other attendants........... 171 335, 996 4 7,338 175 343, 334 
ANP CRZINCOLS ROR, ase hoagie See ees as 196 590,365 83 192,020 279 782,385 
Mechanicss 4 24ers sett ns tie hotest 1,349 | 3,676,929 146 265, 431 1,495 | 3,942,360 
AITDOPELEMPlOY CGS). v5 Hee os bate cole oe wis 584 1,291,570 55 82,393 639 1,373, 963 
Storesemployees sso.) cee nc eee ede 152 322,101 -16 24,197 168 346, 298 
Other"employees. m8 Pie. o5 5 Boe is wings 760 | 1,775,800 46 62,900 806 | 1,838,700 
WN ClASSIN GG Re eee le ee ctne eae ead ater — — 205 366, 535 205 366,535 


ROOMAS TS a7 kota pt is bale boc’ wrk 5,092!) 13,905,277) 891 | 1,863,214 | 5,983) 15,768,491! 


1 Exclusive of 91 Canadian domiciled employees of international carriers who were paid $263,668. 


PART VI.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS* 
Section 1.—Telegraphs 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada is given at p. 778 
of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Federal Government Telegraph and Telephone Service. t—The function 
of the Telegraph and Telephone Branch of the Department of Transport is to furnish 
wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts where commercial 
companies do not enter into the field and where the population must receive adequate 
communication services in the public interest. These services include: telegraph and 
telephone services to scattered settlements along the coast of Cape Breton Island; 
cable services to Campobello, Grand Manan and other islands in the Bay of Fundy, 
to Prince Edward Island and a number of small islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; 
cable connections with Pelee and Manitoulin Islands in Ontario as well as telephone 
lines on the latter; some lines to northern outlying districts in Saskatchewan; 
telegraph lines from Edmonton to the Athabaska and Peace River country in 
Alberta in addition to an extensive telephone system in the latter area; telegraph 
and telephone communications around the coast of Vancouver Island, B.C., and 
adjacent islands; service to fishing, lumber and mining centres in the interior; 
and an overland telegraph and telephone line serving communities from Ashcroft, 
B.C., to Dawson, Yukon. 


Telegraph Systems.—The_ Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Federal Government and by chartered railway and telegraph companies. 
The Canadian facilities, in proportion to population, are among the most extensive 
in the world, and are operated under great climatic and geographical] difficulties. 


_ * Except where otherwise noted, this Part has been revised in the Finance and Transportation Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Division issues annual reports dealing with telegraph and telephone 
statistics. 


+ Revised by G. C. W. Browne, Controller of Radio, Radio Division, Department of Transport. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs, 1940-49 


Nore.—Figures for 1920-39 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1938 edition. 


Cable- 
: Net Pole- : grams | Money 
Year ee Ore ee Operating] Line Nei ay _ os es!| Offices oe nae S| and _| Trans- 
. P Revenue | Mileage eves a Marconi-| ferred 
i grams? 
$ $ $ miles | miles No. No. No. No. $ 


1940. . .|10,922, 674) 9,625,035} 1,297,639} 52,396) 380,318) 6,588]  4,781/12,732,082]1. 657, 148/3, 118, 166 
1941. . .|12,777,920/10.878. 222] 1,899,698] 52,246] 379,794) 7,272 832) 14, 281,570/2. 251, 979)3. 868,040 
1942. ..|14, 826, 431/11,925,417) 2,901,014) 52,418) 381,953) 7,544 ,979)15, 422, 131}2, 831, 549/5, 439, 880 
1943. . .|16, 955, 288)12, 942,108) 4.013.180] 52,414] 384,350] 8,330 , 908/16, 469, 564/3, 013, 752|7, 677,080 
1944. . .|16, 986, 491/14, 404.835) 2,581,656} 52,414) 387,677| 8,050 834/16, 445, 450/2,324, 863/8, 242, 926 


1945... .|18, 016. 289/15,062,231) 2,954,058} 52,447) 391.476] 8,230 804/17, 666, 904)2, 192, 1738, 006, 128 
1946. . .|17, 997, 726/16,028,900} 1,968,826} 52,523} 400,981 8, 603 707} 18, 441, 841]1, 845, 539/9, 247, 100 
1947... .|18,514,525/17,359,796| 1,154,729] 51,024) 401,803} 8,711 . 640/18, 987, 774]1, 613, 621/10, 988,59 
1948. . ./19, 422, 788/20, 292, 402) Dr.869,614) 50,958} 405,640} 9,093)  4,679/19,013, 468]1,579. 679] 11,512,194 
1949... .}22, 256, 557/22, 062, 943 193,614) 52,535} 418,759) 9,555)  5.288/20,063,078)1, 642, 278/12,469,348 


eee He ee 


1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes messages to and from vessels on the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River and messages to and from stations. 3 Excludes messages relayed and 
includes paid wireless messages to and f-om ships in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the Atlan ic Ocean. 


Submarine Cables.—Three cable companies operate submarine cables landing 
in Canada: Cable and Wireless, Limited; the Commercial Cable Company; and the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. These companies operate to stations in the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Bermuda, Australia and New Zealand. The 
number of cables operating between connected stations and the length of cables are 
given in the following table. 


2.—Cable Landings in Canada, 1949 
Company and Station Cables ere 
, No. No. 
Cable and Wireless, Limited— 
Halifax, N.S. to Harbour Grace, N’f’ld.—Harbour Grace, N’f’ld. to Porth- 

Curnow, cEingland'a » Sthk cs ee ee ene ee or Ee eee eee 1 2, 900-00 
Halifax, N.S. to Horta, Azores—Horta, Azores to Porthcurnow, England..... 1 3, 275-00 
Banfield *B.Glte Sydney) Australias. 1G SS ae i tl 7,851-00 
Bamifield.B.0; towAuckland New Zealand © o..- «toe h as eee ee 1 6, 756-00 
Halifax, "N-S\to Bermudas. (i Aers oO ee ee ee ee 1 871-00 

Commercial Cable Company— 
Cans, N Sito, Portaus Babques, Ni ldisc. «area ee eee he 1 200-87 
Canso, N.S. to Waterville, Ireland, via St. John’s, N’f’ld.............00-c00e. 2 4,502-73 
Canso,. IN. S.to. Har Rockaway. Yen USA eo a eke 3 2,891-35 
Cano; IN5..to- Horta, Fayal, Azores. 5. lite he eee ae 2 8, 419-29 
Pirvonn s,N (ld. tol Waterville svelandst... aah ie a ee e 2 8, 692-95 
StoJobnis, oN, fld.-todar-Rockawayy Neve. Ussekc sc Lome ee oe 2 2,594-20 
Western Union Telegraph Company— 
North Sydney, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands................e.+0- &. 394-82 
Norsh:Sydnev, N:S. to Island Cove; NT Idi ce eee ee te ee eee 2 634-45 
Nort Sy dnoyneN,. Sato: ColinetoN tid candace bape tenn Ee ee 1 323 -02 
Canso gins. e0 Famine). N.Y cs UiSaAn © gee anism et ee ee 2 1,597-56 
Cariso AN: SitorDus bury, Maas: UU SiAce: eerie ry boa Se ee eras be 1 573-57 
Canso, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands... 000025, .<. cs ccs ss cuaae oon 1 254-31 
North Sydnes iN s- tor Cann Nis fine) ROSE. be, Lhd EL ELD aE LE 2 251-66 
Hearts Content,N lds to Valentia, Irelands... sac sate bacee. des. 4 7,499-71 
Hearts(ContentyeN ideo kantornme EluteiNit 1c aieeen meen lene ene cn 3 75°81 
Bay Roberts, wNic lato: ienzancertunalanc.: se eeeeeie ik ny enn en 4 8, 421-33 
Bay Roberts, .N alos tocbliorta vA Zornes’ scytie co hint eee Se ee 1 1,341-40 
Bay Roberts, Ni lds torbammel, No Viset tere re ree bien nn eernee Seer 2 2,700°73 
Bay Roberts, N’f’ld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands...................... 2 249-68 
Island Cove Hut, N’f’ld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands................. 1 130-29 
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Section 2.—Telephones 


A brief historical account of the early development of telephones in Canada is 
given at p. 781 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Telephone Systems.—The 2,992 telephone systems existing in 1948 included 
the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
smaller governmental systems in Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick, together with 
_ the system operated by the Federal Department of Public Works and the National 
Parks of Canada, Department of Resources and Development. They also included 
24 municipal systems, the largest of which were operated by the cities of Edmonton, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. Of the 2,278 co-operative telephone companies 
1,047 were in Saskatchewan, 779 were in Alberta and 216 in Nova Scotia. The 
largest among the 487 stock companies operating telephone systems in 1948 were 
the Bell Telephone Company and the British Columbia Telephone Company. 
Over 64 p.c. of the total telephone investment in Canada belongs to the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, and their telephones in Quebec and Ontario constitute 59 p.c. 
of the total number for Canada. 


Telephone Equipment.—During the years 1939-48 there was an increase 
of 1,054,596 in the number of telephones in use, representing an advance of 55 p.c. 
in telephones per 100 population. 


Of the 2,451,868 telephones in Canada in 1948, 1,398,821 or 57 p.c. were 
operated from automatic switchboards. The remainder were operated from manual 
switchboards. Automatic switchboards have completely displaced manual switch- 
boards in the principal cities of the Prairie Provinces and are displacing them in 
the other provinces as equipment becomes available. 


3.—Mileages of Pole Line and Wire, and Telephones in Use, 1939-48 


Norre.—Figures for 1911-38 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1938 Year Book. 


Telephones in Use 


Sys- | Pole-Line| Mileage of pt ieee ae iy eee ae eer 


Year ; : : . 
tems | Mileage |. of Wire acuiese shee Basi pe Total Pepa 
y lation 
No miles miles No No. No No No No 
1039 eee oto! 212,603) Ino, DIG. 329! In) 406,27 91 e 7204 043.) 243,750 Da AOD || AES ey COV OA ES bee: 
1940....} 3,193 212,680 5, 681,594 421,050 762,331 248 , 982 28,675 1,461,038 12-8 
1941....] 3,209 | 213,393 | 5,882,223 | 446,739 827,522 | 257,409 30,476 1,562,146 | 13-6 
1942....] 8,192} 217,958 |} 6,014,596 | 463,827 867,307 | 266,176 30, 465 1,627,775 14-0 
1943....] 3,187 | 218,702 | 6,057,880 | 484,429 | 901,228 | 275,202 31,303 1,692, 162 14-3 
VOGtet te wang |e 220. tol 6,108,070 | 504,791 928,061 | 286,521 32,550 1,751, 923 14-6 
1945....<)) 3,151 222,435 | 6,333,761 | 531,697 | 983,074 | 300,757 33,266 |] 1,848,794 | 15-3 
1946....] 3,114 | 228,983 | 6,770,137 |. 585,982 {1,079,769 | 326,405 33,962 || 2,026,118} 16-5 
1947....| 3,056 232,054 7,285, 681 645,154 |1,194, 840 854,779 35, 824 2,230,597 17-7 
1948....] 2,992 |} 235,379 | 7,913,068 | 701,869 |1,328,373 | 383,227 38,399 || 2,451,868 19-0 


‘Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines that have more than four parties. 


The density of telephones in the different provinces is influenced by the urbani- 
zation of the population because the number of telephones used for business purposes 
is much greater in cities and towns than in rural areas. 
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4.—Telephones in Use, by Provinces, 1948 
On On On Private Branch 
Province Individual 2- and Rural Exchanges and Tele- 
or Lines 4-Party Lines Lines Extensions Public bs phones 
Terri-_ |———HA YJ |__| —_———__ Pay | Total | per 100 
tory Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- |] Resi- | Busi- |] Resi- |Stations Popu- 
ness dence ness dence ness dence ness dence lation 
No. No. No. |. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
P.E.I 1,207 1, 240 250 2,487 392 2,917 880 219 64 9,656; 10-4 
INE Ses 2: 9,429) 17,734 1,041] 25,863 1,767) 16,273) 10,958 3, 823 1,100)) 87,988} 13-9 
INGB See 5 5,763 9,841 1,550} 18,514 1,551] 11,969 8,679 2,407 975), 61,249] 12-2 
Que..... 67,195} 96,503] 16,420) 214,599) 12,265] 49,083) 113,004} 20,324] 15,322) 604,715) 15-9 
Onterees 100,352) 145,421) 20,734] 428,821 ,378| 150,371] 172,564] 54,923) 14,506)1,097,070) 25-5 
Man 14,697] 41,156 63] 22; 776 2,398] 18,067] 19,984 3,402 2,637 ,18 16°5 
Sask 16,344} 35,451 505 53 4,033} 50,554 9,308 2,203 596|| 119,533) 14-0 
Alta 21,863] 46,794 62 6 1,427) <21,516) 16, 297 3,124 1,158) 112,931] 13-3 
BiG 31, 862 8, 636 621) 115,947 4,806} 24,460) 40,164 4,788 2,041|} 233,325} 21-6 
Yukon 22 —_ 51 148 — —_ — — —_ 221 2-8 
Totals. .' 268,734| 402,776! 41,297| 830,384! 38,017! 345,210} 391,838! 95,213! 38,399/2,451,868| 19-0 


Telephone Finances and Calls Serviced.—The steady increases in capitali- 
zation, revenues and expenditures, salaries and wages and number of employees of 
telephone companies over the ten years 1939-48, are shown in Table 4. 


5.—Financial Statistics of Telephones, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for 1911-38 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books, beginning 
with the 1938 Year Book. 


Capitalization Cost of me 
Whar Property Gross Operating re) ahs nals Em- 
Capital Funded. and Revenue | Expenses ieee Wages!.2 ployees? 
Stock Debt |Equipment ag 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ No. 
1939 Fenrosce 130, 507, 411/162, 168, 894/350, 160, 208] 67,438,256) 57,383,562] 10,054,694] 26,525,374] 17,636 
O40 ys ee 132, 153, 922/160, 630, 190/359, 454, 188] 72,008,157) 62,266,583] 9,741,574] 27,147,055} 18,696 
1 OATS ARR rae 133, 807, 363] 163, 938, 306|372, 639,967] 79,369,496] 68,691,602] 10,677,894] 29,003,719) 20,103 
1947 eae 135, 034, 375} 165, 634, 194/386, 164,071] 87,057,252} 75,221,887] 11,835,365] 31,580,290} 20,360 
1943 ee 136, 566, 967/163, 430, 008/393, 230,035] 94,406, 757| 81,894,162) 12,512,595) 33,581,699] 20,694 
we he eae 137,719, 691}161,307, 878/401, 862, 799}101,082, 353] 87,739,283] 13,343,070} 37,261,134] 21,978 
Osh eae 138, 680, 893} 153, 934, 250/418, 434, 346/109, 899, 862) 96,417,884) 13,481,978] 41,830,117} 25,599 
GAG Ree 158, 430, 612)156, 099, 974}454, 214, 793/120, 675, 038/105, 750,974] 14,924,064] 54,147,432} 33,170 
1947 Rete 183, 469, 710}171, 810, 793}521, 183, 575) 134, 666, 857/116, 623,149] 18,048,708] 66,623,983} 35,578 
1948........1194, 465, 399|238, 762, 614/615, 941, 540/150, 533, 349|131,570, 434 18, 962,915| 77,497,980] 38,851 
: 1 Includes salaries and wages chargeable to eapital account. 2 Excludes rural lines in Saskat- 
chewan. 
6.—Financial Statistics of Telephones, by Provinces, 1948 
. Cost of ; 
Province : Salaries 
Capital Property Gross Net 
or tans Expenses and Employees 
orritecd Liability Ba oo ae Revenue Income Wages! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ No. 
Piel ste et del ooovon| alGeosouG 447,562 392,069 55,493 195, 627 143 
INESS sc chee ee 13, 606,994 | 18,637,131 4,637,724 8,952,179 685, 545 2,207,909 1,305 
NBS Sacer 12,673,662 | 16,852,217 3,700,016 3,221,513 478,503 1,960,509 1,124 
Ques... Paar 273, 315, 250 2}155, 289 , 352 2/101, 110, 2152] 90,336, 8612) 10,773,3542| 23,253, 651 10,918 
Ont 8, 612, 343 2/272, 502,1402] 5,162,1562] 4,762,1342 400, 0222) 33,642,489 16,721 
Ma Tiere cert 19,914,605 | 33,072,547 6, 838,779 5,212, 787 1, 625, 992 8,454,219 1,979 
Sask? eee ee 38,494,355 | 38,452,777 7,527,949 6, 266, 212 1,261,737 2,242, 2743 1,1683 
IAN Cais cet omaeere 21,248,796 | 26,382,756 7,691,752 5,040, 363 2,651,389 2,735,427 , 282 
iB Crepe 44,161,685 | 52,996,392 | 13,399,132 | 12,368,827 1,030,305 7,790, 6383 4,207 
Vukonten sree 65, 000 30, 923 18, 064 17,489 575 15, 242 4 
Totals....... 433,228,013 [615,941,540 1150, 533,349 |131,570,434 | 18,962,915 | 77,497,980 38,851 


1 Includes wages charged to expenses and to capital. 
in both Quebec and Ontario are included under Quebec. 
systems. 


2 Statistics of Bell Telephone Company 
3 Excludes employees and wages for rural 
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Telephone Calls.—Table 7 is based on estimates made by systems operating 
almost 90 p.c. of all telephones in Canada. Actual count of calls on days of normal 
business. was made and, after adjustment for incompleted calls, holidays, Sundays, 
etc., the average was multiplied by 365. The long-distance calls, in practically 
all cases, were the actual long-distance calls completed. 


7.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Averages per Telephone and per 
Capita, 1939-48 


Norse.—Figures for 1928-35 will be found at p. 718 of the 1939 Year Book and those for 1936-38 at p. 761 
of the 1948-49 edition. 


Total Averages per Telephone 
Local Long- Total Calls | |———_—_—_____— 
Year Distance 

Calls Call Calls per 5 homey Long- Total 

cia Capita! oe Distance ors 

No. . No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LOGO Weak. 2,742,739, 000 31,611,000 2,774,350, 000 246 1,963 22:6 1,986 
AOSO see 2,864, 215,000 34, 888,000 2,899, 103,000 255 1,960 23°9 1,984 
1 Ge ae ce 2,971, 780,000 39,747,000 3,011, 527,000 262 1,902 25-4 1,927 
nA DS taps ete 2,954, 644,000 44, 230,000 2,998, 874, 000 257 1,815 2052 1, 842 
194 Ss is8 iene 2,929, 446, 000 50,348,000 2,979,794, 000 252 173d 29-8 1,761 
1944 Neck 2,955,975, 000 56, 678,000 3,012, 653,000 252 1, 687 32-4 1,719 
1945, S555 2 oe 3, 145, 492,000 64,788,000 3,210, 280,000 265, 1,701 35-0 1.736 
1946.......] 3,484,248, 000 74,757,000 3,559, 005,000 289 1,720 36-9 VOT 
104 7 ere. 3, 760,569,000 82,695,000 3, 843, 264, 000 805 1, 686 37-1 1,723 
OAS ies oo 4,025, 342,000 91, 875,000 4,117,217,000 320 1,642 7°5 1, 680 


1 Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given at p. 121, 


PART VII.—RADIO-COMMUNICATIONS 


The Canada Year Book, 1945, at pp. 644-646, gives an outline of the develop- 
ment of administrative control over radio-communication in Canada. See also 
pp. 717 and 718 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Administration* 


The administration and regulation of radio-communication in Canada is carried 
out by the Radio Division of the Department of Transport. To a very large extent, 
the regulation of radio is made necessary by the great distances over which most radio 
waves are propagated, and the impossibility of confining them within national 
boundaries. Mobile stations, such as ships and aircraft, may move about in all 
parts of the world, and may create interference to radio services of other countries. 
For these reasons the regulation of radio-communication has been the subject of 
extensive international agreements. The extreme congestion of long-distance 
communication frequencies, and the uses of radio in connection with the safety of 
human life, make necessary both domestic and international regulation to ensure 
the most efficient utilization of the available frequencies. 

When Newfoundland became a province of Canada, the aeronautical and marine 
radio facilities as well as the technical control of broadcasting stations in that 
Province were taken over by the Federal Department of Transport. In addition, 
the operation of Coast Stations at Battle Harbour, Cartwright, Comfort Bight, 
Hawkes Harbour, Hopedale and St. John’s was incorporated in the contract previ- 
ously entered into between the Department of Transport and the Canadian Marconi 
Company, whereby the Company maintains and operates the stations on behalf 
of the Department. 


* Revised by the Department of Transport. 


« 
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Numerous small radio-communication stations giving radiotelegraph and radio- 
telephone service to scattered settlements along the coast of Newfoundland, pre- 
viously owned and operated by the Newfoundland Department of Posts and Tele- 
graphs are now administered by the Department of Transport, but their operation 
was taken over by the Canadian National Telegraph which assumed responsibility 
for the elaborate network of telegraph and telephone communication in the new 
Province. 


The principal international radio agreements and Canadian radio legislation 
can be grouped as follows:— 
(1) The International Telecommunication Convention and Regulations annexed thereto. 


The international obligations arising from this treaty are incorporated into the 
Radio Act of 1938, which also contains radio regulations of a purely domestic nature. 


(2) The International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, the obligations of which 
are enforced through the Canada Shipping Act, which also includes additional 
domestic requirements. These instruments also cover ship construction and other 
aspects of marine safety, which are administered by other Divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Transport. 


(3) The North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement and the Canadian Broad- 
casting Act, 1936. 


(4) The Inter-American Radio Agreement. 


International and Commonwealth Conferences.—During the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1950, many international telecommunication conferences were held. A 
number of these arose from the decision made at the Atlantic City Radio Conference, 
1947, to undertake the international reorganization of radio high-frequency assign- 
ments of the world, in an effort to reduce congestion and interference in the high- 
frequency portion of the radio spectrum. 


The Provisional Frequency Board, which is charged with the task of engineering 
that part of the new Frequency List relating to fixed and Maritime mobile services, 
began its work at Geneva, Switzerland, Jan. 15, 1948, and continued until Feb. 28, 
1950. The importance of the technical matters involved necessitated representa- 
tion throughout the course of the work by an officer of the Radio Division, Depart- 
ment of Transport, acting as the Canadian member on the Board, assisted by 
representatives of the Armed Services as technical advisers. 


On Apr. 25, 1949, a joint International Telecommunication Union Region 2 and 
Fourth Inter-American Radio Conference convened at Washington, D.C. This 
Conference was preceded by a meeting of aeronautical communication experts to 
prepare data for consideration by the Conference. Three documents were signed 
at the close of this Conference on July 9, 1949, namely, the International Telecom- 
munication Union Region 2 Resolutions and Recommendations, the Inter-American 
Radio Agreement and the Report to the International Administrative Aeronautical 
Radio Conference, Second Session. The last named contained a draft frequency 
allotment plan for the aeronautical mobile service in the Western Hemisphere. 


The International Administrative Aeronautical Radio Conference reconvened 
at Geneva, Aug. 1, 1949, and concluded Oct. 14, 1949, a majority Agreement being 
reached on a basic frequency allotment plan for the aeronautical mobile service 
including international, regional and national air routes. Under this Agreement 
detailed frequency assignments to regional and national air routes are to be deter- 
mined at regional implementation meetings. 
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Canada is one of 18 countries on the Administrative Council of the International 
Telecommunication Union. This Council normally meets once a year to direct the 
administrative affairs of the Union and was in session for the period Aug. 15 to 
‘Oct. 3, 1949. 


The International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference, Mexico City, 
Mexico, which commenced Oct. 22, 1948, concluded on Apr. 10, 1949, after agreement 
being reached by the majority of countries participating on a basic channel hour 
assignment plan for the high-frequency broadcasting services of the world. This 
Conference established a Technical Plan Committee to meet in France with the task 
of preparing detailed assignment plans for selected periods of solar activity. The . 
Technical Plan Committee met at Paris, France, from June 15 to Dec. 5, 1949, and 
reconvened at Florence, Italy, Mar. 1, 1950, to assemble material, for consideration 
by the second session of the International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference, 
scheduled to convene at Florence, Apr. 1, 1950. 


Meetings of the Commonwealth Communications Council were held at London, 
England, from Apr. 21 to May 10; on Aug. 15 and 16, 1949; and from Feb. 14 to 
Feb. 24, 1950, at which the question of financing the common user costs of the 
Commonwealth telecommunications system and related problems were discussed. 
At the February meeting a suggested financial arrangement submitted by Canada 
to the Council was recommended for acceptance by the Partner Governments of 
the Commonwealth. During the year the name of the Council was changed to 

‘“‘Commonwealth Telecommunications Board”. 


The International Telegraph and Telephone Conference met at Paris, France, 
from May 18 to Aug. 5, 1949. The Telegraph and Telephone Regulations, Cairo, 
Egypt, 1938, annexed to the International Telecommunication Convention, Madrid, 
Spain, 1932, were revised under the provisions of the Atlantic City Convention, 
1947. These revised Regulations are known as the “Paris Revision annexed to 
the International Telecommunication Convention, Atlantic City, U.S.A., 1947”. 
Canada has ratified the Telegraph Regulations. 


Following the Paris Conference a meeting was held at London from Aug. 8 to 
12, 1949, between representatives of the Governments of the British Commonwealth 
and the Government of the United States to revise the Telecommunications Agree- 
ment signed at Bermuda, in December, 1945. 


A plenipotentiary Conference under the title “The Third North American 
Regional Broadcasting Conference” was convened at Montreal, Canada, on Sept. 13, 
1949, for the purpose of drawing up a new North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement. 


The first Agreement that resulted from the First North American Regional] 
Broadeasting Conference at Havana, Cuba, in 1937, had been extended by the modus 
vivendi of 1946, resulting from deliberations of the Second North American Broad- 
casting Conference at Washington, D.C. The modus vivendi expired on Mar. 30, 
1949, and, although the Conference had been planned for the autumn of 1948, 
some of the participating countries were not prepared to attend and the meeting 
was therefore delayed. 


The Conference at Montreal, Que., was attended by representatives from Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, the Colonial Office of the United Kingdom representing the 
Bahamas, the United States of America and Canada. Mexico, for domestic reasons, 
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did not participate. The tremendous growth in broadcasting since 1937 had altered 
the viewpoint of some of the countries concerned to such an extent that they were 
anxious to obtain major revisions to the Convention. Much scientific knowledge 
pertaining to radio propagation, interference, etc., had been amassed during the War 
and the examination of the proposals before the Conference on these bases represented 
a major undertaking. Since technical agreement apparently could not be reached 
between Cuba and the United States of America, the Conference, by mutual agree- 
ment, was adjourned until later in 1950 to give the United States and Cuba an 
opportunity to meet bilaterally for the purpose of reconciling their differences. 


Technical Control and Licensing of Broadcasting Stations.—Under 
the Broadcasting Act, 1936, applications for licences to establish broadcasting 
stations, or for modification of existing stations, are referred to the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation for its recommendations to the Minister, before being 
dealt with by the Department of Transport. As the licensing authority, the 
Canadian Broadeasting Corporation also controls the linking up of stations to 
form networks and, in addition, the character of programs being broadcast. With 
these exceptions, the control of broadcasting stations is carried out by the Radio 
Division of the Department of Transport in the same way as in the case of other 
types of radio-communication stations. The standard broadeast band is crowded 
with stations which, particularly at night, are capable of interfering with each other 
over the entire North American region. To utilize the band most effectively, and to 
reduce interference as much as possible, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, the 
‘Bahama Islands, Mexico, the United States and Canada made extensive engineering 
studies of how to accommodate the largest number of stations with the least inter- 
ference. The resulting plan is embodied in the North American Regional Broadcast- 
ing Agreement. Before an additional new standard broadcasting station can be 
licensed, a professional consulting radio engineer recognized by the Department 
of Transport must make a study of the matter to select the frequency, the amount 
of power and, commonly, a directional antenna system and, by calculation, establish 
the fact that interference to existing stations is within the requirements of the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. This engineering brief is checked 
and modified, if necessary, by the Radio Division. After a new station is completed 
measurements must be made and proof of performance submitted to establish that 
the actual installation is in accordance with the approved plan. 


Another important measure to reduce interference is to ensure that each station - 
is maintained exactly on the frequency assigned to it: this reduces considerably 
the amount of heterodyning, which causes interference in the form of a whistling 
note. The five frequency measuring stations maintained by the Radio Division 
make frequent measurements of the frequency of broadcasting and other stations, 
and ensure that all stations maintain.their frequency within the narrow limits 
required. 


The classes of radio stations listed in Table 1 are numerous and complicated 
by the fact that many perform closely related functions. At the end of the fiscal 
year, Mar. 31, 1950, 2,193,459 radio stations were operating in Canada; of these, 
289 were Department of Transport stations. The summary of licensed services 
given on pp. 800 to 802 groups together licensed radio stations performing important 
related services. 
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1.—Radio Stations in Operation, by Class, as at Mar. 31, 1950 
Class No. Class No. 
Department of Transport Stations Other Stations 
gqucteee SO an pe ROA ae : Shipt(GlasseA) ite). Lerten. &. dea 2,308 
ombined Coast and L.F. Direction Finding Ship (Class B—Receivi ieee 
Combined Coast, Radiotelephone and L.F. a ne eae eens) : 
DirechionisHincding » 56s ss sist. hen eee 11 ‘Ai TN oR a eae ee 
Combined Coast and Radiobeacon ipods eae! 3 ircra, Rieke ot Eleael mtopalatesells’ mo aNers, cos fekacewane! @ lasers eale ce 879 
Combined Coast, Radiobeacon and Light- Public: Conmmercials 5 .ts4..40 abek seco ee 100 
house Radiotelephone.................... 1 Private Commercials wersdke cy acces sues sere 4,750 
Combined Coast and Radiotelephone....... 28 || Municipal Police Private Commercial... . 123 
Combined Coast, Radiotelephone and Radio- 
Epes ES RGG se Xi gM SES iS BA Te ed ee Se - Private Commercial Broadcasting— 
RIO DEACON LS eel ok oe cee us he O ted by the Canadian B i 
Combined Radiobeacon and Lighthouse ee ; Doak a mas BORSA HE 
Radiotelapiions 6 COnporationee ey. conces aes 68 
Compine’ Radiobeacon and L.F. Direction Operated by private owners...... 168 236 
INGINM ard ee eee te es he Fa oselea tate ale 2 
Cannings Radiobeacon and Radiotelephone 2 Technical or training schools............. 8 
HVA CIOLELEMMONO rrr scons cet eiare eet alee A PET x perimental mee se voters ae ee atone ce ee ce 181 
Combined Radiotelephone and Radiotele- Commercial receiving.............0.00005 424 
I op SAC AEG NEI Fa i a a ec i Commercial receiving (special)........... 123 
ILE Direction oS Re" cates ere 9 || Amateur experimental.................... 6,417 
Monitoring......4..-.e0eseseseeeeeeeesees 5 |) Private radio receiving.......... 2,161,635 
ies pare echt on S Cowes beni tis 1 || Free to the blind................ , 8,618 
Ship MG IASSUAR AY pte ocak Red eee Bohn Riss ace 24 || Free to hospitals and charitable 
fAircralt shomenate en te, oe Seles 26 INSEIEUCIONS Ae Hence eae 99 
RAGIOSANLOM a hee oe chee cok ee ne sae 43 Pree to;SChools. ete wee eee 6,764 
er eee aren Range, Radiotelegraph 49 Free to crystal] receivers ......... 2 
an BOIOLCLED NONE, 4.08 2% cos. oe ieee oatyacnes é 
ie er aes acotelephone:s:.¢aces a cescces 126 Free to Federal Government..... 488 2.177.445 
ain MSP eerie Ae poe eis te ade aes exieee aes elses 10 ’ ’ 
Wieatnereh CnoMming setae. .c6 fee sis thoes Sais 5 F ca ee Se 
Frequency Modulated Relay............... 6 Total, All Stations................... 2,193,466 
Loran (Long range aid te navigation)....... 4 


Control and Licensing of Marine and Aeronautical Radio.—Under the 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention and the Canada Shipping Act, most passenger 
ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph equipment, primarily 
for use in cases of distress. This requirement includes certain standards that the 
equipment must meet to fulfil the purposes for which it is fitted, as well as 
standards of proficiency of operating personnel. Type approval is given for each 
make and model of equipment which comes up to the required standard and, in 
addition, the ship station as a whole is inspected before the licence is issued and 
periodically thereafter. Foreign ships are subject to inspection before sailing from 
Canadian ports to ensure that they conform with the requirements of the Safety of 
Life at Sea Convention. Approximately 3,300 ships are inspected annually. 


Analogous inspections of aircraft radio stations are carried out and about 
310 such stations were inspected in 1949. 


Standards are provided specifying in detail the requirements to be met to 
ensure an airworthy installation. These requirements are contained in Radio 
Division Circular C.R. 1, copies of which can be obtained from any Departmental 
Radio Inspector. 


A ‘type certificate’ of airworthiness is granted to manufacturers for each type 
(model) aircraft radio equipment that has been demonstrated to meet the require- 
ments. These requirements are contained in Circular C.R. 2, ‘Requirements for 
Type Certificate of Airworthiness for Aircraft Radio Equipment’. Only type- 
certificated equipment is accepted for use on scheduled airlines and, while other 
equipment may be acceptable in other aircraft upon inspection at the time of 
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installation, the purchaser of type-certificated equipment is assured that it will 
meet all requirements. Each piece of type-certificated equipment is accompanied 
by an inspection release certificate, stating that the equipment is in good order 
and conforms to the approved type. 


Technical Control of Licensing.—General.—In all branches of radio, basic 
control is exercised over the following principal matters: the right to establish a 
station, assignment of frequencies, operator standards, operating procedure, and 
general regulations concerning the manner in which radio stations are used. 


The efficient utilization as well as the allocation of high frequencies requires 
reasonably accurate information on the transmission properties of the ionosphere, 
these vary with the season, the sunspot cycle and other factors. This information 
is obtained from daily measurements of the ionosphere made at about 70 points 
throughout the world. These data are combined and analysed and forecasts pro- 
duced for coming months. Aspects of special interest to Canada are treated by the 
Canadian Radio Wave Propagation Committee but general frequency forecasts 
made by the United States Central Radio Propagation Laboratories are available 
to Canada. These are based on world-wide data, including those obtained from 
the five ionosphere measurement stations operated by the Radio Division at Clyde 
River, Baffin Island; St. John’s, N’f’ld.; Resolute Bay, Cornwallis Island; Baker 
Lake, N.W.T.; and Fort Chimo, Que. 


Operator standards and related regulations are covered principally by inter- 
national agreement, and arise partly from the uses of radio in connection with the 
safety of life, and also in the interests of reducing interference and making the most 
effective use of the radio spectrum. ; 

In addition, operators of radio equipment are examined for certificates of 
proficiency in radio in accordance with the Radio Regulations annexed to the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Convention (Atlantic City, 1947). 


The most important services call for operators holding first, second or other 
prescribed class of certificate of proficiency. Qualified operators are essential 
particularly in the case of ships and aircraft stations in the interests of safety of life. 
Operators for services of lesser importance, or services not likely to become 
a source of interference, are required to satisfy the Department of Transport that 
they are fully qualified to operate and maintain the equipment upon which they 
are employed. 

At Mar. 31, 1950, the total number of certificates issued was 18,500, not all. 
of which were still valid. In the commercial classes, certificates must be brought up 
to date from time to time by exchange or by re-examination, and in a number of 
cases operators had allowed their certificates to lapse. 


Summary of Principal Licensed Services.—The Canadian Marconi Company 
is licensed to operate a public commercial station with the transmitter at Drummond- 
ville, Que., and receiver at Yamachiche, Que., for the purpose of communicating 
with a similar station located at St. John’s, N’f’ld., thus providing a direct radio- 
telephone circuit between Newfoundland and the mainland. 


Commercial Transoceanic Radiotelegraph and: Radiotelephone Service.—The 
Canadian Marconi Company is licensed to operate a long-distance beam radio- 
telegraph service from its Montreal (Drummondville) Que., station to the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Bermuda and Jamaica and a radiotelephone service from 
Montreal to Great Britain. 
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Commercial Point-to-Point Radiotelephone Services—The North-West Telephone 
Company operates a radiotelephone service between points in British Columbia, 
not hitherto served by telephone communications. Such stations, used in con- 
junction with the ordinary telephone exchange, provide a duplex radiotelephone 
service to 191 isolated points and to certain ships at sea. 


The Quebec Telephone and Power Company.—On the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence, this Company operates a radiotelephone station at Rimouski, Que., which 
links up with the Bell Telephone Company at that place and with a radiotelephone 
station at Baie Comeau, Que.; telephone service from that area is provided to 
any part of Canada. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited.—This organization operates a public 
commercial radiotelephone service consisting of public commercial radiotelephone 
stations located at Sioux Lookout and Pickle Lake areas in Ontario, which are used 
in conjunction with the ordinary telephone exchanges to provide telephonic com- 
munication to privately owned stations located at isolated points. 


Norwesto Communications, Limited—Norwesto Communications, Limited, 
operates a public commercial radiotelephone service consisting of stations located 
at Kenora, Red Lake and Ball Lake, Ont., which are used in conjunction with the 
ordinary telephone exchanges to provide telephone communication to privately 
owned stations at isolated points throughout the northwestern part of Ontario. 


Provincial Government Services.—Provincial authorities use radio in forestry 
work and operate stations as follows: Newfoundland 3; Nova Scotia 7; New 
Brunswick 4; Quebec 96; Ontario 308 (including 41 aircraft stations) ; Manitoba 47 
(including 8 aircraft stations) ; Saskatchewan 184 (including 18 aircraft stations) ; 
Alberta 158; and British Columbia 427 (including 27 patrol vessels, 3 Game Commis- 
sion vessels and 1 Game Commission fixed station). The British Columbia Depart- . 
ment of Public Works operates 7 private commercial stations (including 1 aircraft 
station). The Alberta Department of Railways and Telephones operates 16 stations 
The Nova Scotia Department of Highways and Public Works operates 2 stations. 
The Saskatchewan Department of Public Health operates 7 aircraft stations. The 
Quebec Department of Mines operates 2 stations and the Quebec Streams Com- 
mission operates 3 stations. 


Police Radio Services —The Royal Canadian Mounted Police operates 78 radio 
stations at fixed points, 152 mobile stations, 32 portable stations, 7 aircraft stations, 
20 ship stations and 300 commercial receiving stations throughout Canada. The 
British Columbia Provincial Police* operates 34 fixed stations, 50 mobile stations, 
7 portable stations, 6 commercial receiving stations, 1 aircraft station and 7 ship 
stations; the Ontario Provincial Police, 48 fixed stations and 365 mobile stations; 
the Quebec Provincial Police, 11 fixed stations and 24 mobile stations. All of these 
stations are used to provide liaison between the various units of the Force concerned. 


Municipal police radio stations have also been licensed for the purpose of pro- 
viding communication between various Provincial Police Headquarters and police 
radio-equipped automobiles in 123 municipalities throughout Canada. 


2 ay In 1950. the British Columbia Provincial Police was taken over by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
olice. 
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Public Utilities, Power and Other Companies.—Radio is used by these bodies to 
provide emergency telegraph and telephone communication between their power 
plants and distribution centres, and 736 licences for such stations were issued during 
1949, including 173 receiving stations in patrol cars. 

Licences were also issued to mining companies throughout Canada to cover the 
operation of 165 radio stations and 37 aircraft radio stations. 

Other companies operating aircraft were licensed for 855 ground radio stations 
and 905 aircraft radio stations (including 35 receiving stations installed in aircraft). 


Section 2.—Federal Government Radio Operations* 


Operating Statistics.—The International Telecommunication Convention 
and Regulations contain the international agreements concerning the rendering 
and settlement of international telecommunication accounts. Therecordsfor Canada 
are kept by the Radio Division of the Department of Transport. 


* Revised by the Department of Transport. 


2.—Messages Handled (including retransmissions), and Revenue collected by the 
Department of Transport, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1950 


Item Messages Words Revenue 
No. No. $ 
Marine— 
Hast: Coasts. ta. terrae tek ne eect hares oie cures Uortanie 331,052 9,098, 743 71,456 
Greatilia kessant tc tartans coerce ine tenon eter 58,309 876, 636 21428 
WestiC astra ss eric ct eee ok hs eh ee ola 2 273,473 6, 867,349 52,281 
Hudsons bavcand wStraltse. <meta feat apie cee 143, 840 8,141,890 3,931 
geaheh aa land airl 28,727 
rivate, commercial and airline messages............06. \ : 
Radio service to airline companieS.........-....ceeeeees 2, 825, 162 93, 837, 299 { 75,104 
Totals, Marine and Airways................. | 3,631,836 | 118,821,917 253,227 
Premitim (Reventte. oc... os os ee eee — — . 23,421 
Other Radio Revenue— 
Examination fees—Radiotelegraph Operators’ Certificates of Proficiency.............. 1,012 
Hines and torerturesunGerthernadior Neh, Loosese mene certian sehen hetero tenare 28,851 
Licence Fees— . . 
Airerait statlODSriccosce.cciecovsreste's sraie lore erevece leks Sierra Stee eve era DIST eso ee SaaS lc eRe ee 7,819 
Amateur experimental stations 15,973 
Private COMMErCcial Stationssae caisson eeueea delens Gatos eee Te eee 26,140 
Public commercial ‘stations ees cane sos oe as cc cisies ce elo see Gee Rene ee 4, 880 
Ships Sba brows ics. eis oie eae eae aaa aoe ke eee ee ate Eee eh eee eT ine ete ieee 22,606 
Miscellaneous) 3k tea. ses wae hee cine ete Cs ee ee Racers eae ee 1,917 
Mess Receipts Radio Aviation es ee conse ek cet ees ee siete I ee eee 17,791 
DEAF LG) b Us: Atos eae Co on Rey Ob Se ie Seen tam SR SR SN, nae Oe eM ye a ears a8 1,104 
IPOWEL SCLVICE: occ see oe Cone oe TOS Noe Te TOT ORT ah eee eke, Tee aon cee EEE 21,382 
Relundsion previous year sexpenditure,s.cncore. cece Mere mionee a eeioehs eee eee 11,534 
Rentals— 
IM pPlOV.SCS, QUATLONS: shojo: eis cic aoe Soe eR oases ree ee a ceaT CST CTO 116,796 
Hquipment «transmitter space Ctearoen-te comet e cuiethe ene eee ee ec ee 5,518 
Sindryssales. an G- SOLVICES 4 aos eve O veoe shite ae eRe in ee Mi Sete aa a nee 6,032 
-RPANSIMISSIONINESIPLEVAOCP CS tase ce cake re ee Oe ce ae eee eile ae 1,539 
Miscellaneousinns 4.0 fe cete ete cote ution soit SAC POE | a tae deka ere oe Drees 107 
Total, Other Radio Revenue......................cc cece ccc eee ceceeees 291,001 
Total, Radio Revenue!.......................0-00ee PRB aco es SOMERS RG © 567,649 
Revenue from radio receiving and private broadcasting station licences, etc.2............... 5,474, 707 
1 Applied to the operations of the Department of Transport. * 2 Section 14 (1) of the Canadian 


Broadcasting Act, 1936, provides that, ‘‘The Minister of Finance shall deposit from time to time in the 
Bank of Canada, or in a chartered bank to be designated by him, to the credit of the Corporation (a) the 
gross amount of moneys received in each year from licence fees in respect of private receiving licences and 
private station broadcasting licences without deducting therefrom any costs of collection or administration’’, 
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Table 3 shows the number of receiving station licences issued in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1950, in comparison with previous years. 


3.—Private Receiving Station Licences! Issued, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1945-59 


Province and Territory 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

No. No. No. No. No. No: 
Newfoundland.............. ne oi See sti ae 21,820 
Prince Edward Island...... 10, 228 10,346 10, 626 12.173 11, 825 tiesto? 
INO Velie SCOUAm . cee sneer as 82, 694 80, 759 87, 043 91,940 99,477 102,927 
New Brunswick............ 53, 240 55, 043 57,159 68, 484 75,559 76,581 
MuiebEG=., sete crest Mertens 456, 825 479, 852. 491, 823 534, 797 567, 257 616, 200 
Ontariorste hy ines ees oes 627,348 607,968 628,075 677, 299 704, 993 715,290 
IMSRIGODAee ly cela atlare aces 106, 144 107, 343 108, 985 118, 823 126, 586 135, 582 
Saskatchewan. ..5........5. 129, 298 126,002 129, 447 135,095 US WOE 164, 751 
PA DOU GS tee ues Sock ee tes siete. one 130, 209 121,295 125, 289 131, 849 134, 666 147,132 
British Columbia........... 162, 655 165, 281 168, 950 173,097 181, 821 186, 108 
Vek ele VW eel ses actress 459 462 427 470 438 399 
Canada............ 1,759,100 | 1,754,351 | 1,807,824 | 1,944,027 | 2,057,799 2,177,445 


1 Includes licences issued free, numbering 8,375 in 1945, 8,435 in 1946, 10,673 in 1947, 10,676 in 1948, 12,782 
in 1949 and 15,810 in 1950. See Table 1 for classification for 1950. 

Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference.—Under the 
Broadcasting Act the use of electrical equipment which will produce harmful 
interference to broadcast. reception is not permitted. The Radio Division of the 
Department of Transport maintains 50 cars equipped for measuring and locating 
sources of interference to broadcast reception. In addition to locating the sources 
of interference, advice is given as to how it can be suppressed or eliminated. These 
cars operate from the permanent Radio Inspection Offices located in 25 cities 
throughout Canada. 


4.—Investigations of Inductive Interference, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-50 


——— 


Item 1947 1948 1949 1950 
No. No. No. No. 
Sources Investigated— ; 
Electrical distribution systems and power lines............. 1,554 1,459 1,602 1,919 
Domestic and commercial electrical apparatus.............. 4,162 5,035 5,499 5,383 
Defective receivers and radio apparatus. ................05- 871 - 1,483 1,031 934 
Industrial, scientific and medical apparatus................. —— 1,474 887 1,196 
Miscellaneous (external cross-modulation, etc.)............+. — — aes 2 
TE GAIS eR te Ne ee Sie erates tale mi ompirerdie 6,587 9,401 9,019 9,434 
Action Taken— 
Sources definitely reported cured...............--000e eee ee: 5,208 6, 428 7,289 7,219 
Sources not yet reported cured.............00 eee ee ee ee eees 1,214 2,720 1, 635 2,130 
Sources having NO eCONOMIC CUTE............ 00. e cree 140 248 95 85 


Industrial, scientific and medical apparatus is brought under strict control, 
according to Regulations for Controlling Radio Interference and the authority of 
Section 23 of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936. These regulations require that 
radiation from such apparatus, which is liable to cause interference to radiocom- 
munications, must be suppressed, either by shielding or by replacing the apparatus 
with a non-interfering type. The Department of Transport conducts type-tests on 
diathermy and industrial heating apparatus submitted by manufacturers, and the 
types that fulfil the requirements of the Department are listed as non-interfering. 
The radiation from all such sources on communication frequencies must not exceed 
the tolerances specified by the Canadian Standards Association, 
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Marine Radio Stations* 

Marine.—Four distinct networks of stations provide a complete radio aids-to- 
navigation service for ships. ‘These networks serve the following areas: Great Lakes; 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and Atlantic coast; Hudson Bay and Strait, and Sub-Arctic; 
and Pacific coast. The first three networks are interlocking. The Department of 
Transport maintains communication between Ottawa and the east and west coasts, 
and Hudson Bay and Strait by means of high-frequency stations. 


During the fiscal year 1949-50, Federal Government radiotelegraph stations on 
the east coast, west coast, the Great Lakes, and Hudson Bay and Strait handled 


806,674 messages or 24,984,618 words. 


Radio Coast Stations.—The primary purpose of the coast-station organization 
is to provide radiocommunication facilities whereby any ship within 500 miles of the 
Canadian coast may establish communication with shore. 


Twenty-one stations on the east coast and the Hudson Bay and Strait, 7 stations 
on the Great Lakes, and 7 stations on the west coast, broadcast information to 
navigators twice daily at advertised hours. These stations are not necessarily 
classified as solely coastal stations. In addition, urgent information such as hurricane 
warnings, etc., is broadcast immediately upon receipt. | 


The Vancouver Coast Station (VAI) maintains long-range radiocommunication 
with ships of any nationality at sea. Halifax (CFH) and Vancouver (CKN) Coast 
Stations participate in the Commonwealth scheme for providing similar radio- 
communication services with ships, and are operated jointly by the Department of 
Transport and the Royal Canadian Navy. 


Radio Direction Finding Service.—There are 12 marine radio direction 
finding stations in operation—7 on the east coast, five on the Hudson Bay and Strait. 
These direction finding stations have an enviable reputation for efficiency and 
accuracy. During 1949-50, 20,105 bearings were given without charge to ships and 
aircraft. 


Radiobeacon Service.—Radiobeacons are established for the purpose of en- 
abling any ship or aircraft equipped with a direction finder to determine its bearing 
or direction in relation to the radiobeacon station. There are 52 radiobeacons in 
operation—26 on the east coast, 17 on the Great Lakes and 9 on the Pacific coast. 


In clear weather each station, at hours advertised, transmits its characteristic 
for three periods of one minute separated by silent intervals of two minutes. In 
foggy weather all stations operate continuously, maintaining a uniform time cycle 
of three minutes, each station transmitting in its proper sequence for one minute 
separated by silent intervals of two minutes. 


At Flat Point, N.S., Partridge Island, N.B., Red Islet, Que., Caribou Island, 
Gros Cap Lightship, Hope Island, Main Duck, Southeast Shoal, Cove Island, Bur- 
lington Bay, Michipicoten Harbour, Long Point, Ont., Amphitrite Point and Point 
Atkinson, B.C., the radiobeacon signals are synchronized with the emissions of the 
fog alarms at those points for distance finding during foggy weather. 


* Detailed information covering all marine radio aids to navigation is contained in the annual publica- 
tion ‘‘Radio Aids to Marine Navigation’’. Copies of this publication may be obtained, upon request, from 
the Department of Transport, Ottawa, without charge, also any supplementary ‘‘Notices to Mariners”’ 
issued in connection therewith during the year. ; 
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Ships equipped with direction-finding apparatus may, upon request, obtain 
signals for the purpose of taking bearings from any of the coast stations. During 
1949-50, 161 such requests for signals were handled. 

‘Toran’ (long-range aid to navigation) is a system of position finding based on 
the difference in the time of arrival of pulse-type radio signals transmitted from a 
pair of stations. This time difference is measured on a Loran receiver and is used 
in conjunction with specially prepared charts or tables to establish a line of position. 
The intersection of two or more lines of position determined from two or more pairs 
of stations provides the required position. 

There are four standard Loran stations in Canada located at Deine and 
Baccaro, N.S., and Spring Island, B.C., which operate in conjunction with Port aux 
Basques, N’f’ld., Siasconset, U.S.A., and Point Grenville, U.S.A., respectively. 


East Coast Visual Signal Service.—The chief function of the visual signal 
stations on the east coast, located at strategic points, is to report the movements 
of vessels not equipped with radio. All radio coast stations report ships with which 
communication has been established, and this information is supplemented by reports 
of ships sighted by the visual signal stations which are organized to link up with the 
east coast radio service. 

There are five visual signal stations on the east coast located at Point Tupper, 
Halifax, Camperdown, Saint John and Partridge Island. In addition, the Lurcher 
Lightship reports by radio to the nearest coast station all ships spoken and sighted. 


Time Signals.—The Dominion Observatory of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys at Ottawa operates a continuous time signal transmission over its 
radio station CHU on the frequencies of 3330, 7335 and 14,670 ke/s. The signals 
are transmitted continuously day and night and are of value to survey parties and 
prospectors in providing facilities for determining their exact geographical positions. 


During 1949, three transmitters were purchased by the Dominion Observatory, 
and installed at the Ottawa short-wave transmitting station where they are main- 
tained and operated by Radio Division personnel of the’Department of Transport. 


Time signals are relayed from the Dominion Observatory to Halifax, N.S., and 
Port Churchill, Man. The signals are transmitted by Halifax (Albro Lake) Coast 
Station (CFH) daily at 0300 G.M.T. simultaneously on 115 and 5,502-5 ke/s and at 
1500 G.M.T. simultaneously on 115 and 9,040 ke/s; and by Port Churchill Coast 
Station (VAP) daily at 1500 G.M.T. on 500 ke/s. 

Time signals are also relayed from the Saint John, N.B., Observatory to Camper- 
down Coast Station (VCS) and are transmitted by that station daily, except Sunday, 
at 1400 G.M.T. on 417 ke/s. 


Radar.—A considerable number of merchant ships are now fitted with radar 
which, besides being a safety measure, reduces the operating costs of the ships by 
allowing them to proceed under conditions of low visibility. Experimental reflectors 
fitted on buoys along the east coast enable ships to detect the buoys on their radar 
at a much greater range. 

The Department of Transport is co-operating with the National Research 
Council in the development of a shore-based radar aid to shipping for use at harbour 
entrances. The installations at Camperdown D.F. Station, at the entrance to Halifax 
Harbour, at the Lion’s Gate Bridge, Vancouver, and at the entrance to Vancouver 
Harbour, are producing encouraging results. 
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Medical Advice to Ships at Sea.—Ships at sea may obtain medical advice 
through any of the Department of Transport coast stations. Messages from ships 
in this connection are forwarded to the nearest medical officer of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare and his reply is transmitted to the ship. 


Radio Assistance rendered to Vessels in Emergency.—Federal Government 
radio stations rendered assistance to 90 ships and aircraft reported in danger or 
distress during the year ended Mar. 31, 1950. 


Marine Casualty Reporting Stations.—To assist in promoting the safety of 
life at sea, 7 marine casualty reporting stations on the Atlantic coast and 9 on the 
Pacific coast are fitted with radiotelephony. 


Radiocommunication Stations and Aids to Air Navigation 


Radio aids to air navigation are provided from coast to coast along the airways 
used by the many Canadian airlines, United States airlines flying over Canadian 
territory, and many Canadian and United States military aircraft. In order to 
construct and maintain these many facilities, trained engineers and technicians are 
located at 6 district offices; Moncton, N.B., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., 
Winnipeg, Man., Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C. The large communication 
stations at Gander are under the administration of the Moncton office. 


Radio Ranges.—The principal aid to air navigation is the radio range. Such 
stations are located at approximately every 100 miles and provide radio beams 
which guide aircraft in flight. In addition to the course, pilots can be advised by 
radiotelephone from the ground station of weather conditions and other matters of 
interest to the pilot. There are now 91 such stations distributed from Vancouver 
Island, B.C., to Newfoundland: 51 are on simultaneous operation, a feature which 
enables voice. communication between the ground station and the pilot without 
shutting off the beams. 


Fan Markers.—This type of equipment is installed at various points along the 
airway to identify a particular spot on the ground to pilots. For instance, the Maple 
Ridge Fan Marker, 30 miles east of the Vancouver airport, informs the pilot on a 
west-bound flight when he may safely lose altitude without risk of striking mountain 
tops. 


Station Location Markers.—Each radio range station is provided with a 
station location marker, the purpose of which is to inform a pilot flying overhead 
when he is directly above the station. This is accomplished by directing energy 
vertically from the ground in the form of an inverted cone which is received on the 
aircraft and causes a light on the instrument panel to be turned on. Only the 
ranges at Killaloe, Ont., and Mecatina, Que., remain to be equipped. 


Instrument Landing Systems.—Instrument landing equipment provides 
radio beams, by means of which pilots are able to land aircraft during periods of very 
low visibility. An installation consists of a localizer which provides a beam down the 
centre of the runway, a glide path transmitter which provides an inclined beam which 
meets the runway at the approach end, two markers at four miles and 3,500 ft., 
respectively, from the approach end of the runway which indicate to the pilot, 
by means of lights on his instrument panel, the exact distance he is from the runway 
and a compass locator station to assist in holding procedures and in tracking the 
loealizer course. This latter equipment operates on medium frequencies and 
provides a signal which operates the airborne automatic’ direction finders. 
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Very High Frequency (VHF) Program.—Due to the overcrowded condition 
of the high frequency band and the fact that communication in the very high fre- 
quency spectrum is relatively free from static interference, progress is rapidly being 
made in providing communication between the ground and aircraft on the latter 
frequencies. The greatest drawback to the VHF spectrum is that communication 
is restricted to line of sight, thus making necessary more frequent installations than 
are required in the HF band. . 

Very high frequency transmitting and receiving facilities for the frequency 
126-18 Mc/s were installed at range stations and towers during the year. There 
are now 69 installations on this frequency. 


Meteorological Communications Stations.—Weather reporting stations 
are distributed at strategic points throughout the uninhabited areas of the country 
as well as throughout the populated areas. Reports from these stations enable the 
weather forecasters to make more accurate forecasts of great importance to both 
domestic and transatlantic flying operations. ; 

Four meteorological radio stations located at Fort MacKenzie, Que., Nitche- 
quon, Que.; Dore Lake, Que., and Dease Lake, B.C., were maintained and operated 
throughout 1949 and during the year the station at Indian House Lake was taken 
over from the United States Air Force. The purpose of these stations is to forward 
to the meteorological office the weather observations taken at the above points. 
The Meteorological Station at Port Harrison, Que., performs similar functions and 
in addition provides a restricted coast station service during the season of navi- 
gation in Hudson Bay. 


Ionosphere Measurement Stations.—The purpose of ionosphere measure- 
ments is to determine virtual height of the ionized layer in the earth’s upper atmos- 
phere and to determine the amount of absorption which radio waves experience in 
passing through and in being reflected by this layer. The information gained is of 
great importance in predicting short-wave communication coverage and in de- 
termining the reliability and deviation of bearings from short-wave direction finders. 
There are approximately 70 ionosphere measurement stations located in different 
parts of the world. Five new ionosphere measurement stations at Ottawa, Ont., 
Churchill, Man., Portage La Prairie, Man., The Pas, Man., and at Prince Rupert, 
B.C., were established and placed in operation during 1949-50. In addition, stations 
are maintained at Clyde River, Baffin Island; St. John’s, N’f’ld.; Resolute Bay, 
Cornwallis Island and Baker Lake, N.W.T.; and at Fort Chimo, Que. 


Other Federal Government Radio Stations 

Department of National Defence.—In addition to stations established 
for military purposes, Militia Services (Royal Canadian Corps of Signals) operates 
11 permanent stations and two summer stations situated along the Mackenzie River 
and in Yukon on behalf of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


Department of Public Works.—The Chief Engineers’ Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works operates 2 stations. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—The Mines, Forests and 
Scientific Services of this Department operate 1 fixed station, 35 portable stations, 
6 experimental stations and 1 commercial receiving station. These stations are 
used to provide communication and time signal service for survey parties and for 
the protection and administration of National Parks. 
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Department of Agriculture.—Four fixed stations are operated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration.—The Indian Affairs 
Division of the Department has 2 stations. 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—This Department operates 
4 fixed stations. 


Department of National Revenue.—One fixed station is operated by the 
Excise Division of the Department of National Revenue. 


National Research Council.—Three fixed stations, 2 portable and 17 
experimental stations are operated by the National Research Council. 


Department of Resources and Development.—This Department has 
13 fixed stations and 54 portable stations. 


Section 3.—The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation* 


The history and development of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is 
given at pp. 737-740 of the 1947 Year Book. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation operates under authority of the Can- 
adian Broadcasting Act, 1936, and is headed by a Board of nine Governors, chosen 
to give representation to the principal geographic divisions of Canada, and a full- 
time Chairman. The Board determines and supervises policy, but day-to-day 
operations and executive direction are the responsibility of the General Manager. 
The organization of the CBC consists of the following Divisions: Executive, Personnel 
and Administration, Finance, Engineering, Program, Press and Information, 
Commercial, Broadcast Regulations, and Station Relations. 


Under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, the CBC is responsible for regula- 
tions controlling the establishment and operation of networks, the character of any 
and all programs broadcast over its own and privately owned stations, the proportion 
of time that may be devoted to advertising in broadcast programs. The CBC neither 
exercises, nor authorizes any private station to exercise on its behalf, censorship of 
any broadcast program. ‘The responsibility of seeing that the regulations are ob- 
served rests with the individual station management. 


Frequency Modulation.—The development of frequency modulation is given 
at p. 773 of the 1948-49 Year Book. On Apr. 1, 1950, there were 5 CBC and 31. 
privately owned frequency modulation stations in operation. 


Television.—In April, 1949, the Government of Canada adopted an interim 
plan for the development of television in Canada that, in accordance with the 
Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, entrusted the general direction of television 
broadcasting in Canada to the CBC Board of Governors who will arrange for 
television operations by the Corporation. 


During 1949-50, TV channels were assigned to the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation for its proposed television operations at Toronto, Ont., and Montreal, 
Que. Frequency channels 2 and 5 were allocated to Montreal where the Corpora- 
tion expects eventually to operate two outlets, one French and one English. The first 
to be used will be channel 2 operating from 54 to 60 Mc/s. Channel 5 will operate from 
76 to 82 Mc/s. Channel 9, to be used at Toronto, will operate from 186 to 192 Mc/s. 


* Revised by Donald Manson, Assistant General Manager, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa. 
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In addition to these frequencies, the CBC will use microwave frequencies in 
still higher bands to enable it to establish direct links from studio to transmitter and 
from mobile units to studio or transmitter or both. Some of these will be in the 2,000 
Mc/s band and others in the 7,000 Mc/s band. 


The Toronto studios and transmitter building, topped by a 500-foot tower and 
antenna, will be built on CBC property at 354 Jarvis Street, Toronto. At Montreal, 
plans call for a high antenna tower on the top of Mount Royal. The transmitter 
building will be located at the base of the tower and programs will be carried from the 
television studios, to be built at the rear of the Radio Canada Building, to the trans- 
mitter by microwave link. Each building will house a 5 kw. transmitter. 


Television studio equipment and two mobile television units for both Toronto 
and Montreal have been ordered from England. The studio equipment includes 
camera chains, control and test equipment, and accessories to equip two “live” 
program studios, one film projection unit, and a master control at each point. The 
mobile units are each equipped with three cameras, a low-powered microwave trans- 
mitter and associated receiver for relaying programs back to the main transmitters, 
and necessary auxiliary equipment. Delivery of this equipment is expected in the 
spring of 1951. 

Present plans call for the completion of construction work in the summer of 
1951, and regular television transmissions are expected to begin in the autumn of that 
year. 

The Directors of Television, Technical Directors, Program Directors, and other 
key personnel have been appointed. 

Preliminary research has been undertaken to determine the program service 
best suited to Canadian conditions and to discover the potential program sources. 
The patterns of United States, French and British TV experience have been com- 
pared evaluated and used as criteria for a Canadian television service. | 


Broadcasting Facilities.—Under Sect. 24 of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 
the CBC is required to review all applications for licences for new stations, applica- 
tions for increases in power, and changes in frequency or location. Two considera- 
tions are involved: (1) non-interference with the present and proposed facilities of 
the CBC, and (2) that high-power transmission facilities, on both long- and short- 
wave bands, are reserved for use by the CBC. Within these limitations, it is the 
policy of the Board to serve community interests by giving every practical encourage- 
ment and assistance to local stations. 

The CBC operates three networks: the Trans-Canada and Dominion networks, 
serving English-language audiences from Atlantic to Pacific, and the French network, 
serving French-languagelisteners in Quebec. The Trans-Canada network is made up 
of 24 basic stations: 11 CBC-owned and 13 privately owned. There are 15 affiliated 
stations, four of which are CBC-owned Newfoundland stations. The Dominion 
network consists of 31 basic stations of which 30 are privately owned. Six affiliated 
privately owned stations receive Dominion network service. The French network 
has 3 basic CBC-owned stations, and 12 privately owned stations. 

On Apr..1, 1949, when Newfoundland became a province of Canada, the 
Trans-Canada network service was extended via a frequency modulation lnk 
and 541 miles of wireline. CBC-owned and operated stations were increased by 
four, and a new region was inaugurated utilizing Trans-Canada program service in 
conjunction with its own local community-service programs. In 1950 the 
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CBC had 19 stations, 8 of which had 50,000-watt transmitters. During 1950 
CBC increased the power of CBM Montreal from 5,000 to 50,000 watts, and of CBR 
Vancouver from 5,000 to 10,000 watts; also a new 10,000-watt station, CBE, was 
established at Windsor, Ont. In order to present programs at suitable times, and to 
give expression to varying interests in the six regions, CBC maintains regional offices 
and production facilities at St. John’s, N’f’ld.; Halifax, N.S.; Chicoutimi, Quebec 
City and Montreal, Que.; Ottawa and Toronto, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Edmonton, 
Alta.; and Vancouver, B.C. 


~ 


5.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC Networks, as at July 15, 1950 


Notre.—The stations marked with an asterisk (*) are CBC-owned. 


Station Location 


Trans-Canada Basic Network— 


CBI* SACHIN ER AAG ROeaOAO 
CBH = i alufanchcnurse one steee ce 


CHCHSS North Bayer coe 
CJKL Kirkland lake ss). ges. 


CBW* Winnines estate 
CBK* Wid trOUS Hacrreeer act oe oe 


CFIC Kamil Oopssemmctie sctics 


StaJOnn Se beee aoe 


CKBW  Bridgewater.......... 
CINT @uebecwsn ce cen eee 
CKOCH Se Hamiltonay) mete ee 


CHO Samiake s.r eee 


CGIINigees Nelsoneas eee nes 
CKPG Prince George........ 
GHER] —Prince Rupert....-20- 
CJDC Dawson Creek........ 


CJFX ANtIGONIS A eras aes oe: 
CJLS NWarmoltappaeneee ie 


CRC Wa Moncton) end ee 


Fre- 


quency 


ke. 


Power 


Station Location aeney Power 
ke watts 
Dominion Basic Network (conc.) 
CKNB Campbellton......... 950 | 1,000 
CKTS Sherbrooke: nase. 1, 240 250 
CFCF Montreal. serra. 600 | 5,000 
CKOVSOttawaceuec ose 1,310 1 
CHOVG sbembroke sane ee 1,350 1,000 
CFJR Brockvailles.e cane 1,450 250 
CHEX  Peterborough.......-. 1,430 | 1,000 
CIBC*s Florontons eee 860 | 50,000 
CFPL ond oniev.c.s wee cee 980 5,000 
CFCO Chatham spn 630 | 1,000 
CFPA Porte Arthucee eee oe 1, 230 250 
CJRL WKWenorare. tthe tke ne 1, 220 1,000 
CHR CG eWinnipesae eee 630 | 5,000 
CKEX iBrandone sere ae 1,150 1,000 
CIGX Morktoni ie cern 940 1,000 
CKBI Prince Albert......... 900 | 5,000 - 
CFQC Saskatoontomentoe rere 600 | 5,000 
CHAB Moose Jaw............ 800 | 5,000 
CR Meise Reomar fers. css 980 | 5,000 
CERIN, idmonton eae 1,260 | -5,000 
CRON Calearve 2 se ree 1,060 | 10,000 
CHWAe SChilltwackeeee eee 1, 230 250 
CJOR IVAN COMV.Ch ate. ees 600 5,000 
CJVI Victoria... ne ee 900 2 
es Affiliated— 
Hamilton [82/0 ¥esesr" 
C RTE St. Catharines. .....-. 900 | 5,000 
CROR? Orillia eee 620 1,000 
CEUNO@e Sud bury eee: 1,450 250 
CHAT ~ Medicine Hat:..-3..-. 1,440 1,000 
CJIB Meron 22s ahs 1,270 1,000 
940 | 1,000 
French Basic Network— 
C. Chicoutimicee aca 
CBve Quebec sti. te ae 
CBE* IMontnea'lic sya. arene 1,580 | 10,000 
980 | 1,000 
French Affiliated— 690 | 50,000 
New Carlisle......... 610 | 5,000 
CJEM Edmundston.......... 1, 230 250 
CJBR RIMOUSKI. oan hee 900 | 5,000 
CHL. “Sherbrookes. 2c.neoe 900 1,000 
CHGB Ste. Anne de la Poca- 
tere. ee Oa ee 1,350 2 
CKCHS: (Hulli eth Se Rabe 970 | 1,000 
CJFP Riviére-du-Loup...... 1,400 250 
CRGVIDS. a Valid Oreo ee 1,230 100 
CEAD Ss -AmOs 5. Sse. Fidei 1,340 250 
CKRING® Rouyn soreness 1,400 250 
CKLS LatiSarres 4 eee ase 1,240 250 
CKLD Thetford-Mines: .....: i250) 250 


15,000 watts during daytime; 1,000 watts at night. 
night. 


21,000 watts during daytime; 250 watts at 
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CBC International Service (Shortwave).—The International Service, in- 
augurated on Feb. 25, 1945, is operated by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
on behalf of the Canadian Government. Its aim has been to tell the people of other 
countries about Canadian life and thought, and to add a friendly note to the conversa- 
tion of nations. 


During five years of operation, the International Service has grown to meet 
the requirements of Canada’s expanding interest and influence abroad. Its two 
50,000-watt transmitters at Sackville, N.B., are linked by approximately 600 miles of 
land lines with studio and program headquarters in the Radio Canada Building, 
Montreal, from which programs in 12 languages are broadcast daily. These languages 
are English, French, German, Czech, Slovak, Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. With technical facilities transmitting a signal 
unequalled by any other from the North American continent, the International 
Service has succeeded in reaching increasingly large audiences in Europe, Central 
and South America, the Caribbean, and the South Pacific area. 


Over 150,000 letters have been received from listeners in all parts of the world 
attesting to the strength of the International Service signal and to a wide interest in 
Canada and Canadian programs. Many listeners request specific information on a 
variety of topics ranging from trade conditions to social and educational matters. 
These inquiries are answered by the language sections or are referred to the govern-. 
ment departments directly concerned. Reception reports are also verified. 


In addition to broadcasting Canadian programs approximately 14 hours daily, 
the International Service has developed a liaison with broadcasting organizations 
in other countries so that an increasing number of programs are relayed over national 
networks, thus reaching an even wider audience. 


An important function of the International Service has been the coverage of 
United Nations activities. This is done by means of reports and interviews by the 
CBC correspondent at Lake Success and foreign language correspondents. The 
International Service also places its transmitters at the disposal of the United Nations 
Radio Division for the broadcasting of its official reports and commentaries to Europe 
and to the South Pacific. 


Monthly illustrated program booklets designed for audiences in Europe and in 
Latin America are sent, upon request, by the International Service to listeners. These 
booklets contain broadcast schedules, program details in various languages, and 
frequency information. 


Domestic Program Service.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, 73,002 
programs representing 23,076 hours of broadcasting were presented over the CBC 
Trans-Canada, Dominion and French networks. Of the total broadcasting hours, 
more than 81 p.c. were devoted to non-commercial and public service programs, and 
the remainder to commercial presentations. Of the total broadcasting hours in 
1948-49, 68 p.c. was scheduled on the Trans-Canada network; the Dominion network 
released more than 9 p.c. and the remainder was released on the French network. 


The CBC originated and produced 83 p.c. of its network broadcasts. Of the 
remainder 2 p.c. came from private stations and 15 p.c. were exchange programs from 
the United States and the British Broadcasting Corporation. Various categories 
of light music made up the greatest number of broadcast hours, followed in order by 
drama, news, talks, semi-classical music, variety, agriculture programs, educational 
broadcasts, religious periods, and programs devoted to the interests of women, 
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sports enthusiasts, and children. Table 6 shows the proportion of time devoted to 
sustaining programs as compared with commercial programs, and analyses those 
made up of music as compared with the spoken word. 


6.— Classification of CBC Programs, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1949 


Nors.—Dashes in this table indicate that no programs were reported under these particular items. 


Sustaining Commercial 
Class of Program Cc. EC: 
Programs Time of Total Programs Time of Total 
Hours Hours 
No. hrs. mins. No. hrs. mins. 
Musical 

@perdarct cre tone ees 241 234:15 1-25 27 80:50 1-88 
Symphony se. caeee eee 275 273:20 1-46 81 65:15 1-52 
Sacredia 20 cee eoker se 455 181:55 0-97 9 ZA 0-05 
Classicals: Sata eae 1, 853 122220 5-98 4 4:00 0-09 
Semicclassica lesen ss nate ae 3,029 1,328:15 7:07 86 43:00 1-00 
Varietyc hea aa 748 332:25 ae 2,141 973:00 22-63 
A Bai A Ship ARIAS cin sectenclene nae heek 14,537 4,962:25 26-43 740 258:30 6-01 

IDancesheeee. tin seimaeeie es: 3,025 IB OA ERLE 6-49 — — — 
OlGEti Mee eee eo eran 1,081 357 :30 1-90 86 43:00 1-00 

Band > 2 areca ene tobe O22 78:30 0-41 — — —_ 
Totals, Musical........ 25, 466 10, 088 240 58-73 3,174 1, 469350 34-18 

Oral 

Dramacer er eee 1,917 844:10 4-50 7,710 2,196:50 51-09 

Prose and poetry..........- 166 50:30 0-27 — — — 
Talks—informative......... 5, 947 1,691:40 9-01 1,050 310:15 7-20. 

Biducationaliese- eer sees 1,969 655:00 3°49 — — _ 

News commentary......... 700 121:50 0-65 —_— — — 

INews'@VientSiasnse ae. eee = 48 10:45 0-06 — —_— — 

IN@WSsreSIMeSs cee ne 14, 458 2,446:50 13-05 —- —- — 

Noriculvunes ster ts eee 2,800 1,034:30 5-51 — — — 
Sportievichtseve seas 895 229:55 1-22 122 138:45 3-23 
Spor mcsublestarety aces 11 2:40 = 72 20:30 0-48 
Womens ciate eee leva 335:00 1-78 656 164:00 3°81 

@iiildrentencencrty tee ee eee 2,224 686:20 3-66 —_ _ — 

HRVCMIZIOUS saa tiep eee eae 1,906 57:35 3-08 = — — 
Totals, Oral............ 34, 752 8, 686:45 46-27 9,610 2, 830:20 65-82 
Grand Totals.......... 60, 218 18, 2775325 109-09 12, 784 4,300:10 100-00 
ivestalentaneaiecss soos 37,272 | 10,336:40 55-05 8,612 3,002:20 69-82 

VECONGINO Wertman ere eitecie: 15,638 5, 785:45 30:82 —_ — — 
Delayed! -vavsacs sore eee eee 7,308 2, 653:00 14-13 4,172 1, 297:50 30-18 


ee SS a 


Finances of the CBC.—The 13th Annual Balance Sheet disclosed a deficit 
of $43,449 in operations for the fiscal year 1948-49 after providing for depreciation 
and obsolescence to the extent of $196,843. Revenues increased over the preceding 
year but, comparatively, expenditures increased still more rapidly. 


Licence fees increased by $337,084 due mainly to the issuance of 113,772 addition- 
al private receiving licences as well as an amendment of Regulation 1, Section 14, 
of Part 1 of the Regulations made under the Radio Act of 1938 (Department of 
Transport, Radio Division) governing Private Commercial Broadcasting Stations, 
whereby the schedule of licence fees was increased based on the gross revenue of the 
licensee effective Apr. 1,,1948. 
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There was an increase of $632,212 in fixed assets. During the year capital 
expenditures were made in connection with 3 new 50-kw. transmitters at Lacombe, 
Alta., Carman, Man., and Hornby, Ont. These, together with other improvements, 
amounted to approximately $410,000. 


All International Service capital and operating expenditures are recoverable | 
from the Government of Canada. These expenditures are not considered chargeable 
to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation because the licence fees collected are used 
only to serve listeners within Canada. 


7.—Income and Expenditures of the CBC, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-49 


Item 1947 1948 1949 
$ pics $ p.c. $ p.cs 
Income 

Ereence fees ieteet.e Mth ..aiee cette or 3,905,841 58-79 4,798,291 60-40 5,135,370 57-54 
(Commerce water th ac corre ee 1,781,290 26-82 1,842,558 23-19 2,217,130 24-84 
MiscellaneoushAnt sel) oeies eh. is: 73,915 1-11 35,530 0-45 131, 265 1-47 
International Service... ......... 881,621 13-28 1,268,073 15-96 1,441,772 16-15 

Totals, Net Income ........ 6,642,667 | 100-00 7,944,452 | 100-00 8,925,542 | 100-00 

Expenditures 

PEORTAITIS Meee cock ato aes 3 ee 2,933,428 43-98 3,339, 624 43-21 3, 817, 993 42-57 
SEA viIONeNnes worksite. nit svc ce goles 966, 220 14-49 964, 702 12-48 1,030, 841 11-49 
IHWNomMeerin Geena er eo eines 1 PAU PS 18-22 1, 244, 268 16-10 1, 682,340 18-76 
General and administration....... 391,323 5-87 398, 545 5:16 368,700 4-11 
Press and information............. 179,972 2-70 185,543 2-40 245,353 2-74 
CommercialsDivisionw...ne. <3 141, 853 2-12 160,712 2-08 195, 805 2-18 
TM epreciabionbes musk oc te Chetan — — 172,309 2-23 196, 843 2-19 
Interestronwoaniee © tates ie 2,260 0-03 55,000 0-71 58,789 0-66 
International Service.............. 839, 639 12-59 1,207,689 15-63 Be Beat 15-30 

Totals, Expenditures........ 6,669,928 | 100-00 7,728,392 | 100-00 8,968,991 | 160-00 
Operating deficit or surplus........ —27,261 +216, 060 —43,449 


Section 4.—Privately Owned Radio Broadcasting Stations* 


Development.—Privately owned (non-government) broadcasting stations 
began operations in the early 1920’s, about 12 years before any other broadcasting 
service was available, and since then have offered regular broadcasting services to 
communities in every part of Canada. In 1949 these stations numbered 180 with 
a total wattage of 337,400. Operating mainly in conjunction with AM stations 
are 31 FM stations, with a combined power of 60,368 watts. There are, in addition, 
8 short-wave stations with a combined power of 6,685 watts. 


The privately owned stations serve, primarily, the localities in which they are 
situated, the community served varying with circumstances. Many such stations 
are located in very small urban centres where they serve not only the local population 
but also a larger population scattered throughout the surrounding rural areas. 
Others may serve a metropolitan area and cities adjacent to it, in addition to the rural 
audiences and smaller centres lying between or beyond the urban areas. 

These privately owned stations have a combined capital investment estimated 
at about $26,938,282, employ more than 3,700 persons and disburse in salaries and 
wages an estimated $8,500,000 annually. Revenue is obtained entirely from com- 


*Revised by T. J. Allard, General Manager, Canadian Association of Broadcasters, Ottawa. 
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mercial advertising and they receive no part of the licence fee charged against opera- 
tors of receiving sets. The privately owned stations are required to pay transmitter 
licence fees to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: these totalled approximately 
$150,000 for 1949. 


According to figures submitted by the Department of Transport to the Massey 
Commission in April, 1950, the privately owned stations showed a net profit of 9 p.c. 
in 1948, figured as a percentage of capital, as against 7 p.c. in 1947 and 8 p.c. in 1946. 
The 1948 profit, as a percentage of operating revenue, was 10 p.c., as against 8 p.c. 
in 1947 and 10 p.c. in 1946. These figures are based on reports required by the 
Department of Transport from 109 stations in 1948; 108 stations in 1947; and 88 
stations in 1946. Thus, the average net profit per station was $12,516 in 1948; 
$8,597 in 1947; and $11,228 in 1946. 


Between 1947 and 1948 the privately owned stations increased their average 
gross revenue per station by 17 p.c. and the CBC increased its comparable revenue 
by 20 p.c. The average private station gross return in 1948 was $130,909 and the 
CBC average per station gross return for the same year, from commercial revenue 
only, was $147,808. 


In 1946, of the 88 privately owned stations reporting, 64 stations showed an 
aggregate surplus and 24 an aggregate loss. Of the 109 stations reporting in 1948, 
79 showed an aggregate surplus and 30 an aggregate loss. 


Administration.~-The independent stations operate under the Canadian 
Broadcasting Act, which is administered by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and under regulations made by the CBC, in addition to the Radio Act and specifica- 
tions laid down by the Department of Transport. Annual statements of ‘‘Proof of 
Performance”’, showing that public service obligations have been fulfilled, together 
with financial statements, must be filed with the licensing authority. Advance 
copies of programs scheduled must also be filed weekly with the CBC and a program 
log within seven days following operations. Advertising content of program is 
limited to 10 p.c. of program time. 


Broadcasting Facilities.—Licences of the privately owned stations are granted 
upon recommendation of the Board of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation by the Federal Government and are valid (unless cancelled or revoked) 
for a period of three years. Sale or ownership transfer of any station must be ap- 
proved by the Federal Government. ; 


The independent stations are limited to 5,000 watts. In 1948 three privately 
owned stations (CKAC, Montreal; CFRB, Toronto; and CKLW, Windsor) were 
authorized to operate on 50,000 watts. The majority still continue to serve on 
1,000 to 5,000 watts on the shared channels, the CBC stations occupying the clear 
channels allocated to Canada and operating in the main on 50,000 watts. 


Network Operations.—Network operation in Canada (the process of having 
two or more stations broadcasting the same program at the same time) is at present 
restricted to the CBC by its own regulations. The CBC also has sole right, except 
in the case of four stations, to bring commercial and other network programs in from 
the United States. Some privately owned stations do, however, serve as outlets, 
either basic or supplementary, for CBC network programs.- All of these stations must 
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carry CBC or other programs when required to do so by the CBC. All food, drug 
and medicine continuity used on Canadian broadcasting stations must be approved 
in advance of broadcast by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


Television.—Several Canadian stations have applied for television licences, 
but to the end of 1950 no decision had been given on the applications. 


PART VIII.—THE POST OFFICE 


The Canada Post Office Department was created at the time of Confederation 
in 1867 by the Canada Post Office Act to superintend and manage the postal service 
of Canada, under the direction of a Postmaster General. For almost a century 
previous to Confederation postal services in the Canadian provinces had been 
controlled by the British Postmasters General and administered by their deputies. 
Under the French regime a courier service had been organized as early as 1703 
between Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal, while in 1734 a post road was 
constructed over the same route and post houses, complete with post horses and 
vehicles, were established for use of travellers. 


Functions.—The basic task of the Canadian Postal Service is the handling 
and transmission of postal matters—letters, parcels, newspapers, magazines, etc., 
and in discharging this duty it maintains a wide variety of services—air, railway, 
land and water. 


This basic task involves many associated functions which include: the sale 
of postage stamps and other articles of postage; the furnishing of information 
to the public respecting postage rates and other postal matters; the registration of 
letters and other articles of mail; the insuring of parcels; the acceptance of C.O.D. 
articles for mail and despatch; the sorting, making up and despatching of ordinary 
and registered mail to other offices; the sorting and delivery of incoming mail of all 
kinds; the transaction of money-order business and the transaction of Post Office 
Savings Bank business. 


All functions of the Postal Service, as far as the public is concerned, are centred 
in the post offices, of which 12,418 were in operation at Mar. 31, 1950. Postage paid 
by means of postage stamps in 1949-50 amounted to $57,249,306. Post office 
money orders are issued for any amount up to and including $100, at more than 
7,600 post offices, for payment in Canada or almost every country in the world. 
Orders payable in Canada only for amounts under $16 are issued at 4,000 additional 
post offices. Post Office Savings Banks are in operation in all parts of the country 
~ and on Mar. 31, 1950, had total deposits of $38,754,634. 


Post offices are established for the transaction of all kinds of postal business at 
places where the population warrants. The post office is a complete entity in rural 
districts and smaller urban centres. In the larger towns and cities there is a main 
post office and, if size of population calls for extra services, postal stations and sub 
post offices are operated. Letter-carrier delivery is given in 119 cities and towns 
by about 5,100 uniformed letter carriers. 


Postal stations are maintained on the same lines as the main post offices and 
perform full postal business including general-delivery service and a post-office 
box delivery as well as letter-carrier delivery service, accommodating the surrounding 
district in which a postal station is maintained. 
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Because of its widespread facilities, it has been found expedient for the Post 
Office to assist other Government Departments in the performance of certain tasks 
which include: the sale of unemployment insurance stamps; the sale of Government 
annuities; the sale of radio licences; the distribution of income tax forms and Civil 
Service application forms and the display of Government posters. 


Organization.—The Canada Post Office is divided into two parts: the Oper- 
ating Service; and the Post Office Department, as headquarters at Ottawa is called. 
The Operating Service is organized into five regions each under a Regional Director, 
who is the field representative of the Deputy Postmaster General. There are four 
Headquarters Branches, viz., Administration, Operations, Communications and 
Financial, each under a Director. 


Operating and secretarial features in the operating field affecting the Post 
Office and local mail services in urban centres are taken care of by the local post- 
master. District Office functions relating to services in the district, and all inspections 
and investigations, are under District Post Office Inspectors situated at strategic 
centres across the country. 


Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of 
Vancouver Island, and from Pelee Island, Ont. (the most southerly point of Canada), 
to settlements and missions far within the Arctic. 


Canada’s air-mail system provides several flights daily from east to west and 
constitutes a great air artery from St.John’s, N’f’ld., to Victoria, B.C., intersected 
with branch lines and connecting lines radiating to every quarter, and linking up 
with the United States air-mail system. Since July 1, 1948, all first-class domestic 
mail up to and including one ounce in weight has been carried by air between one 
Canadian point and another, whenever delivery can thus be facilitated. Air-stage 
service provides the sole means of communication with the outside for many areas” 
in the hinterland. There are approximately 22,000 miles of air-mail and air-stage 
routes in Canada. 


Nevertheless, the principal means of mail transportation is still the railway- 
mail service which operates along about 40,000 miles of track, and covers an annual 
track mileage exceeding 48,000,000. The railway mail service employs a staff of 
1,386 mail clerks who prepare the mails for prompt delivery and despatch while en 
route in the railway mail cars. Like its air-mail service, Canada’s railway mail 
service is one of the most extensive in the world. 


An extensive rural mail delivery organization provides direct postal facilities 
to residents in the rural sections of the country: approximately 5,100 rural mail 
routes are in operation involving 117,000 route miles and serving 370,000 rural 
mail boxes. Rural mail routes are generally circular in pattern and average 
about 23 miles in length. Some 4,700 side services are in operation to transport 
mail between post offices, railway stations, steamer wharves and airports, while 
3,200 stage services operate to convey mail to and from post offices not located 
on railway lines. In larger towns and cities there are approximately 500 city mail 
services transporting mails to and from sub post offices and postal stations, collecting 
mails from street letter boxes and delivering parcel post. In all, approximately 
14,000 land mail service couriers are employed and travel in the neighbourhood of 
50,000,000 miles annually. Land mail services are performed under a contract 
system. Contracts are awarded to the lowest competent tenderer who is paid ac- 
cording to his tender and who must provide all the requisite equipment. 
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The Post Office delivers an estimated 2,400,000,000 items of mail annually, 
and to do this utilizes mechanical handling devices, including conveyers, electric 


cancelling machines, etc., in its larger offices. 


The increase in postal business is one of the impressive features of Canada’s 
From $40,383,366 in 1941, net 
revenue increased year by year to $84,528,655 by Mar. 31, 1950; gross revenue 
for the latter year was $101,277,435, an all-time high. 


economic development during the past 10 years. 


Section 1.—Post Office Statistics 


Tables 1, 2 and 3 give the numbers of post offices in operation together with 


revenues and expenditures for the past few years. 


1.—Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1946-50 


Province or Territory 


1946 
No. 
NOwLlound lancet sysfs eae tee ee eh en an . 
Prince Ha wardiisland ©.) 525s hk cilathecie reas cesses 115 
INGVarSCOLaee sen coef eas ieee ee aes 1,465 
News DTUNS Wickes to fat thie es en ee 983 
CQHICD CC epee be See e ER ou Oe Poe oa 2,586 
Ona Or ee ete ced Pee oak be eee Ce tan PY 
INANTLODA te eee the Peet lea Leelee ee as 794 
Saskatchowaneeete ss enc Sree abhi Come mene 1,443 
FN GYSTL REIS, 28, atts pe a ERA ai Seas Ea WE Oicgrt 1, 209 
Hritishs@ Olu. Con A kk eee Cee ee os 914 
SATION ae 4s wea Deen OGRE DIE ea i Etaoin ee 16 
INorthwesthlerritories...052 eset saanet eee meee te ee 23 
Canadas sos 65s ee ee ee 12,105 


1947 1948 

No. No. 
109 108 
1,441 1,396 
968 949 
Oils 2,582 
2,562 2,578 
791 802 
1,429 1,420 
1,195 1,188 
923 920 
15 15 
23 24 
12,033 11, 982 


12, 480 


2.—Revenues and Expenditures of the Post Office Department, Years Ended 


Mar. 31, 1941-50 


Norse.—Figures for 1867-1940 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books, beginning 


with the 1911 edition. 


Gross Net Expendi- 
Year Revenue | Revenue! Tae Surplus 
$ $ $ $ 

ce pd RON, Oo aA ob a IA ee ain 48,143,410 | 40,383,366 | 38,699, 674 +1, 683, 692 
1k DS SO oy SN AR Ra ee SP A OR 55,477,159 | 45,993,872 | 41,501, 869 +4, 492,003 
RG sere re RR re ee ene SR ne 59,175,138 | 48,868,762 | 44,741,987 +4,126,775 
NOAA oe oe-4 Ayr DAR a aed ae ee Pon OY 73,004,399 | 61,070,919 | 48,485,009 +12,585,910 
RELIG ae Get ik Sl ai ak AEA ee A SO car hs Aaa 79,533,903 | 66,071,815 | 54,629,281 +11, 442,534 
MUAGEEO NRT ce Mirek ct LTRS Ep Nbc tute carck tebe WER Oo oe ake 83,763,007 | 68,635,559 | 57,729,646 | +10,905,913 
TY Ce rap hed Beards othe se aah Mia 9s BRL Rah ea 86,400,951 | 72,986,624 | 64,213,050 +8,773,574 
IAB ncn os Pee as:: Py A A TE eh tea Ores hice 91.613,618 | 77,770,967 | 67,943,476 +9, 827,491 
TSE Sere Pea cree ites 2 ACME E Rea: Ore fartasn alate ooo tema ade 95,957,469 | 80,618,401 | 77,642,621 +2,975,781 
Srey HEA 3 o's. 3s ares tie cee eet eae ahcan 101,277,435 | 84,528,655 | 82,639,741 +1,888,914 

1 Gross revenue less commissions and allowances to postmasters and other smaller items. 2 Figures 


for Newfoundland included. 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1949 and 1950 
Nort.—The post offices shown in this table do not include those established at military camps. Money 


order commissions are not included in gross postal revenues. Provincial totals of postal revenues include 
post offices not separately listed. 


—_— 


Province and Post Office 1949 1950 Province and Post Office 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland Quebec 
Corner Brook Weiete eicieieteretarte eee 52,695 Amos 30,098 31 911 
eae ea ee vs oil 1 Aqui cGe- eee 14, 865 15,713 
rand Falls aatere alehexdusuatte acaks AS 18, 321 A id 36.729 33 948 
St. John’s : a" re 306 511 Tvl a eoeeeee ese eee eee ee eee ’? ’ 
hide esis ras sama 90.397 ‘Asbestosis .c8) tiie. ee 21,271 22,119 
ina JSE ee SOU OSL we 3 Bagotvilles...nee.eeasceee 15,671 14, 235 
St. John’s Harvey Road. oa 23, 957 Baie Comeau 24178 22. 363 
Ba Saar ae ee A eke eee ae 1 * 
Totals, Newfoundland..| __... 84,012. | Roce ee ants asl Oe 
Beauceville East......... 12,925 12,150 
P. E. Island Besuharnois, . os seo ee 21,507 23, 402 
Charlottetown... ........- 174,157 Weil Eek Daye | ted BYso bfoyne ln Bee LO Nene we 13,382 14, 200 
Summerside... eee 44,499 Hl SOLE Bertiicrvillos seen eet: 13,573 13,359 
——_____|__-——_——_] Bourlamaque............ 14,714 14, 146 
Totals, P.E.Island...... 343, 093 354,411 || Brownsburg.............. 10,377 1 
——__—_—____|—__—————| Buckingham............. 19,048 19,324 
Nova Scotia ep de la Madeleine...... ee 26 eats 
TCOULLINNS ey ene ee ; ' 
Amherst ailetetatralistelis colete a lelelievsts 63, 207 64 7 693 Coaticook SOG, Rtas ali 19, 639 il. 838 
Annapolis Royal.......... 12,348 12,219 | Gowansville 19.767 24,053 
AMUgOwISH We. .h. . seen 37,783 BER yall be a ene Ne 10, 422 
Asrlda lens vei SMe. ae 14, 656 14,5001) Sta ee 20. 667 19/287 
bees A eda dae was ee Donnacona.............++. 10, 449 11,086 
pe See Meee Be Pere ; , Drummondville.......... 82, 427 96,118 
Bridgewater sci. ...gres2 35, 109 37,148 | Fost Angus 11,642 11,584 
Ak eg ciara ae ie Set meee arta te ee 20,484 | 21,224 
Spite Yep hk BET Gardenvale,Gsrervc.gn0 a 50, 662 54, 989 
Halifax nesl chorale taleya) 375 Eta) sierenone 1,439,816 1,612,915 Gas e 16, 934 17, 786 
Kentville Wiis aa\. pas: 48,562 46,740 Wscocge, ithe se <2 pipe 2 ae 16 282 17.655 
Kingston ........ssee ees : SL Granby ee cr me 93.414] 107,011 
Liverpool He. tos. foes eas 25, 805 27,906 | Grand? Mére 28005 32,546 
Lunenburg SG Ben serouane 21,829 21,896 Thllis edhe deeb bee be 98. 926 105,729 
Middletonteeres nee ok 19,619 18, 821 Huntingdon.............. 17,781 19,320 
New Glasgow aeeieleqeteisiste ate 79,394 79,373 Iberville 12, 851 13,754 
New Wateriord... 5.2... 19,497 [SAO Wl hatte ni. ead 58. 245 62. 503 
INortbe Sy.dneyaecne. aoe 28,817 29, 822 Jonquidre-Kenogami..... 62,969 64, 920 
Parrsboro Rieten sunk suererenatine, eeusue 10, 684 10,528 Knowlton 10, 690 1 : 
TGs Sees ae fitaee  Laehuted eee 24/007 25,306 
Sr iteill eae Ae ’ Lac Mégantic........+.:- 22,252 23,735 
pringhill cone sees s foie e shes ZN 751 21,425 La Malbaie 13,656 15,906 
Stellantone ae eee 20,329 21,141 anata Aiptek Phe 11/300 12-715 
Sydney ars eee eae 185, 298 WSO 0S rae on ee 19776 20.789 
Syone valvlinesae ees ae 16, 162 15, Ou Ta Tuque. mS : j Stee tuk 29,814 32. 102 
TRUTOS ers: Ree es 114, 194 118, 462 Lennoxville oe aie. eee AR 22,969 22, 642 
West villes sae Bee 10, 437 10,342 ious 103,976 105, 832 
Le a ae ae. FS et ict Loretteville.............. 10,546 11,991 
Vatiiouth « sss5/. cee 55, 665 61,005 ee Sresee tense ease 1a 13.88 
Totals, Nova Scotia... 4195) 796\ 8800) 760 ere ese oe peal ec 
Dirac: canons tl auoere | Marieville; 2 ee igeaaT 10,707 
New Brunswick Matade.k Quran 29,140 | 29,116 
PB xt siesiges be sesivecscuseseet 36, 466 34-040) 1 Monts Jolinceineenenice. 22,924 22,362 
CUDIDUCLIUON., «cso sc, 47,717 46,144 |} Mont Laurier............. 16,214 17,052 
Chathamise. i: luvons 20,781 22,3174. Montmagny... 265. bis. see 24, 522 27,819 
TDALNOUSIO: 1S on bss scee ue ck 17, 636 17, ASG Ee Montréal: f.96. seca ee 11,890,889 | 12,214,849 
Edmundston............. 36, 223 35,896. Neuville... 0.205... one 10,117 11,510 
irederictons pen en ee 216,170 227,409 || New Carlisle............. 1 10,402 
Grand: Halls. 208 ot. : 15,893 16,205 0 Nicolets oot ese 20,279 21,883 
Hartlandee 4, sate Leh oe.) 10,042 10,500) tf} Noranda us. caecs.. su5ee 56, 889 56,944 
Moncton....... Se ee BE. 521 [end OGL, 723 9 Plessis ville cs. ek acco 21,885 22,940 
Neweastle.. :.tu¢ 2i4.c20 28, 666 $0,597): Pointe-au-Pie).c... 2. ces: 10,704 10,063 
Saint John......: Se EL 606, 367 600/066) lsBorteAlired ceeneee eee 11,173 10,020 
StrAndrews wat 1 ee. 17,056 16 204 Quebee t= ee 2,014,593 | 2,099,903 
Stastepheneeep ae ee 32, 404 So nL O4al Rich mondse seen. eee 16,746 16,741 
Sackville... a... Geen os 38, 622 39; 0930ls Rimouskia.s- eee 80, 959 82,074 
Sussex ors, see eee ee 26,307 26,365 || Riviére-du-Loup......... 12,946 14,427 
Woodstock. }.4.cmaecacesicen 35, 643 36,341 |) Riviére-du-Loup Centre. . 11,501 11,059 
2 el VISE OU EAN hae CEORE 14,963 15,610 
Totals, New Brunswick| 2,636,766 | 2,811,855 || Roberval................ 21,661 22, 297 
—— |} Rok Island /777772.000. 26,263 | 24) 428 


1 Less than $10,000 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the Years 


Province and Post Office 


Quebec—concluded 


ROUY Tits sek owe be os 
Ste. Agathe-des-Monts.. . 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré.... 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue.... 
Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiére 
Stalsustacheu. one. cwck «s 
Stehehicieness sme. . «x0 
Stil yacintne. es... icy. 


State CROLOO Ge inet bck oe 
St. Joseph-d’Alma....... 
St. Joseph-de-Beauce..... 
Ste. Marie-Beauce........ 
Sieeascalle ore on. cnc oe 
StaRaymonds ie ec. 
Ste. Thérése-de-Blainville 
Shawinigan Falls,........ 
Sherbrooke wee ness Gos « 
One eee eee seas oe 


Whree Ri verse see sos cho 
Timiskaming Station.... 
MP TOIs-PistOles. tke ssc... 
Waled OP ucneincns «tics re 
Walleyfieldicecdj .:csek 
Wietoriavilles: ce 3.02%. 
Ville St. Georges (Form- 

erly St. Georges - de- 

NSCAUCS)) pews safes as 
WaberlOO.. stecarie. <cis. ¢ 


HIN CEONE AeSic ies oS vosawk os 


Amherstburg. ........... 
PATH TION nn cee wlaaee 2 


Aylmer West........5.... 
BAM CROWN coscoiasa.ssinistcick «0 
HS ARTICH. 7 HE wai Se. es 
BATA AA -Carsccccinne oe 


IBracebridge as dc... 56 st 
IST ACLONE fae ate scat sok se 
Brampton ieee auonk 
IBrantiord! amr. state sass 
STIPITLON.|, sits Wee ode «oe 


BRENT FON pene aos ols 
Caled OIA’ cet he-0 os odes 


Campbellford......5.5... 
OPN aC tit) Oe ee een, | ee ee 


OD OUTER ere cc cis sews s 


1 Less than $10,000. 


19,754, 


1949 1950 
$ $ 
49, 665 56,057 
35, 439 36,189 
15,990 16,929 
17, 2385 16, 850 
12,655 13 , 352 
1 10,011 
12, 630 12,019 
100, 948 117,375 
74, 032 80,072 
53, 871 54, 827 
18, 664 19, 294 
11,714 11, 250 
13,591 15,592 
10,095. 10, 469 
10,764 10,397 
24, 249 25,050 
79,040 88. 688 
294,528 306, 936 
39,037 39, 600 
53,613 56, 330 
192, 100 199,332 
14,942 13, 853 
13,174 13,924 
49,392 45,531 
50,356 57,936 
54,744 62,736 
20, 452 21, 292 
18,332 19,337 
445 | 20,348,884 


16,573 17,079 
13, 683 13,790 
12,071 12,300 
13, 867 14,098 
24,164 24,089 
26, 894 27,977 
25,780 26,956 
25, 460 25,913 
11,591 12,101 
91,036 95,982 
17,322 15,473 
15,146 15, 608 
173,138 176,063 
22,138 21,384 
14,387 13,163 
29,439 31,790 
30,049 29,378 
12,935 12,973 
67, 699 69,529 
344,136 349, 873 
12, 227 12,495 
129,311 110,519 
42,382 45,702 
1 10, 222 
19,976 19, 938 
10,946 11,475 
24,739 26,034 
16,772 17,547 
196, 479 199,773 
12,181 13,996 
20,201 22,319 
14,029 14, 153 
62,410 64,343 
28, 463 27,943 


Ended Mar. 31, 1949 and 1950—continued 


Province and Post Office 1949 
$ 
Ontario—continued 

Collingwood....... seats: 35,021 
@ooksville weeks. daachat 14, 808 
WopperClifiias sess. «ase 20, 762 
Cornwall tte kee sek ok 129, 459 
Deep Riverssr. ss .0i.02 +. 12,165 
POLS Tere oe aces eile ore 20,815 
Dresdetitiacsas tices. to. 127/552 
DY CLONIS Se sts cise ereio' eats 25,066 
Dundass ea teuess hase 40, 223 
PIU VIC tence b stee oe 37,011 
UPN ANIA Cae creche set 10,775 
EN naire poe ee hee 16,185 
Knglehartisocsssen book 11,258 
HiSpanola src he vase ste oh 14, 587 

SSO e Sia ura hath Wee enaice 19,592 
FUXGbORS = ois hic eemarlavene o's 17, 849 
enelonsFaliss cic..s soe ee 10,537 

CEOUS uit: S19 ie eee ae 30,979 
HOReStH ee Pee es ceees oe 12,558 
INORUTEITIC® cage in coos sceles 62,775 
POrtaHrancessp ree ieee 48,655 
OrtnWillia mae eck oe 258 , 824 
IHTOCMAN 2s see vee rises oh ie 1 

CAG erat anime ceri cae eeeet 139, 163 
Gananoqueyaen ace seco. se 36,363 
GeorgetOwilien css. ss ct > 49,877 
Geraldtonwse eee 25,059 
Goderichtteoe be cacncet 33,197 
Gravenhurstre 252s. osk=e 25,753 
(GTAMSD sos ees iets os oo als oe 25, 283 
(Guelp haere nee hiss ee 230, 706 
iigsersvilleseeeee «cosh > 14,973 
IFailéy DULYews oe. ose 18, 286 
Dla DUrtONnaeea - amiaiokis 12,273 
Elarnilitont mises oa 1,622,017 
TA ANOVErS+ cea ie ek ee 22,37 
IA ATristont- nan che waccah oe 12,462 
AAA TTO WSs che Els lew ck 14, 681 
Hawkesbury............. 20,811 
HA CaEst sivas asiate Guat 20, 203 
DA espelerse Aa sists e-s cocks % 23, 443 
Hluntsvilleneencweraa sees 39, 862 
ineersolli a mts sees ek oe 42,063 
Troquois Falls............ 12,367 
Kapuskasing............. Son be 
iKemptvillet:sceeasces 12,348 
WKENOLAS sak amsorhae ete eas 65, 296 
Kancardine ses entices 18,77 
Sin eStONG Anne tae 322,952 
Kings villessss ess atdiees 23,548 
horkland Wakeve ccs: 99,414 
Sihehener. ake cme de sewoe 352,058 
Waakefield stare see Ge cscs. 11,396 
TOR RTTSy Valais ar eee oe i a 23,462 
eM IMINe LON ecres as cee 54,011 
WAN ASANe  eeeeeeyones tts 69,291 
IGIStO WLS Eee «oe oehice 22,241 
Dittle Current. secu. velco 11,519 
On GLON ee: mets er ccterante es 1,179, 462 
NA GOCE IE we oun cate oe 1 
IMB ICONE. teen coe fetes: UGS 
Marathontaaemaer teres 13,004 
Markhamtcn-s emehe.ces. 10,014 
MStLS Waser et meec. tor oe 12,844 
IMeafords se ierenn..0lebee 17,474 
Merrittontseracnecoeccn 16, 990 
Madlan ad rec te cease aki 41,933 
Wilton Wiestaactrn soc ote 20,361 
Mitehiellii tcc cnr ou ek: 11,305 
Morrisbhute rece. ce see 14,510 
Mount: HOreste catc,106- << 13,946 


1950 
$ 


37,073 
16,077 
21,395 
130, 492 
12,125 
21,411 
12,419 
26,024 
40,506 
38,152 
11,359 
15,772 
11,045 
14, 262 
19,130 
16, 969 
10, 957 
34,538 
12,970 
61, 857 
46,993 
252, 274 
12,128 
144, 682 
36,147 
48 , 228 
23,039 
33,090 
25, 959 
25, 426 
231,799 
15,720 
17,737 
12,181 
1, 625,082 
23, 426 
11,986 
14, 436 
22,279 
16,957 
22, 898 
41,277 
43, 286 
12,149 
30,786 
12,789 
65,138 
18,502 
317,554 
23, 405 
97,715 
369, 921 
EON 7, 
27,089 
53,493 
71,755 
23, 643 
11,352 
1,232,590 
10,037 
17, 681 
11, 688 
10, 453 
15, 620 
18,095 
17,697 
43, 279 
20,507 
11,816 
14,817 
14,128 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1949 and 1950—continued 


Province and Post Office 1949 

$ 

On tario—continued 

Napanee sd crccnccsicicee os: 31,460 
INewlaiskestdene seen. 51,189 
IN(eyyaaakenel in) ogeaa cas AGC 35, 993 
Niagaractiallseee. css: mor 304, 209 
Niagara-on-the-Lake..... Pah ales 
Nipigone eee rsa dee 17,925 
INortheBaiveeneacee sateen 144,759 
Nionwachit ttn e.j ee 10,961 
QOaikwille meee tanc it erer 70,904 
Orancevallle panes 22,840 
Orilnaas cae eee eens 97,774 
Oshe wal oe pea nae cis eee 270, 767 
Ottawas. seein ent heme 2,037,452 
Owen Sounds... ¢ stance 114, 940 
Palmerston sss oe 1 
IPAMIS Sr Cee ae 33,004 
Arya SOUNC eae mer eee mn: 36, 819 
Rembrokeseeesnecce seen 71,706 
Penetanguishene......... 15,785 
BGT hepa Meme. Mecca t ait ate 42,989 
Peter boroucglanene sme 276,807 
Petroliaween erat. asoceen 16,577 
PiCtoney Monge tice. ee 38, 215 
Pork Artnbeaxten. once 204,782 
ort Colbomeuse ere 58,748 
Borti@rediten cracker 32,420 
Port Dalhousies......-04- 14,943 
ROnteDOveCtane eee nce 14,501 
Onty i Cinwemet meee ee 11,986 
IROLteElOpO eer nce <r 49,972 
HORERECERY water ce i stsvercicitet i 
BECSCOL a ree ene oh ice 24,195 
IPRestOl eek emi it ss soe 53,673 
Hedelha kepwretrracncitn t 11, 465 
EVCINE OC Wa Meaty eats ee sect 46, 288 
Richmond Eulle.... ke. 14,084 
PI ROLOWI Gren tsc'sns <0. ¢ 16, 499 
RIG ee wavie rete. asceee 10, 697 
FLOIDHLON Seu ee ns «tbe: 18, 227 
StuCatharines 45 2ee 296, 804 
Sta vlanys Siteeter secs 25, 873 
Stqeuhomasteetne ener 129, 859 
SARA eee ree eee 173,417 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 172, 839 
Scarborough Bluffs....... 11,747 
Schiretberswarernus ven 13, 650 
Schumacherse eee s neces 24,944 
Sealonthe erouree rer eter 15,557 
Shelburmetcere ners cee. 
SIM COG St ee nee aee 82,118 
Siomalookoutenrwsn woe 21,071 
Smichcatialisereme scone. 45, 889 
South Porcupine......... 25, 823 
Stoney Creek,........... 12,617 
Stoultavalleneeepeerr kee 11,588 
UL AULORCISE pene retiree: 129, 688 
Stra hnO Vareateees cnr ec 23, 905 
DtReetsVillenwe semaine. cect. 2 
Stuspeons Halse se sone 17,865 
SUCIOUDY Sete Seer eee 249,058 
DRerracer Ba vies nes coke. 14,201 
hessalonttyent mates. m. 18,495 
ihorol cigar rate so tee 30,821 
Rilany eee nae 16,388 
EU SOnD URE ae ares SR 41,730 
(Rimming see eee 134,277 
LOTONCOMN Reet te ore 17, 645, 640 
Trenton. sae eee eee 65, 224 
Pp weed2 hie pene eee 14,137 
Wxbridgets.e. .ecaceen 11,713 
Wealkenton; serene 22,332 


1 Less than $10,000. 


1950 


18, 676 
225,419 
1 


19,066 
80,775 
15,777 
41,935 
131, 466 
18, 876, 129 
55,477 
14, 108 
12,109 
22,792 


35,774,655 | 37,614,233 


Province and Post Office 1949 
Ontario—concluded 
Waillaceburgesecncceset 43,070 
\Wiaterlonc eerste a acreet 12, 828 
Waterloo..... Sey Sees 1A2eona 
Wrathord 33 ance te deseo oes 10, 012 
Welland se2te nee. one 161, 904 
WES OOS KO, nano oGoncede not 24,891 
Wit ye eee oe er 30, 580 
Wiarton. sores eee 13,217 
Willowdalemctses4cc-8 19, 268 
Winchester nee ete 1 
Waintisons scene memes vane 1,005, 675 
VWinehia me: see ee eee 19,931 
WiOCdStOCk# mamas sarees 123, 150 
Totals, Ontario......... 
Manitoba 
Al COna tee its deer 10,361 
IBISSELE Ses aecarie ee ee 10,499 
BOIsseValniecnmen toon. 10, 254 
Brand ont soe 177,545 
@armanees tonya ae ve cetl: 15,341 
Da phineers tees cee 44,244 
ne HLOnester en ahieere 42,238 
KANO YO pres aden 11, 289 
Miannedosas.ncteictn eee 15,794 
MOR CEI y Ore wee tect tone 13,481 
INCGDA Waifs cone cae 25,052 
BineyP alist yas suis cere 1 
Portage la Prairie. ....... 60, 707 
Rivers cn ee 12,467 
Robline saa cen xe ote 11,692 
Russelie Garis, census tacer 11, 429 
Selkinkee ys oan ae es 21,421 
SOULS tea Ragin ten Ate 12, 626 
Stembacheeer eerste. eee. 125551 
SOWAMERIVEE ete eee 21,969 
‘Rete ast acters eee 26, 665 
ERransconan eee oie seer 15, 787 
VEST ARC et ie ate. 16,068 
Waiwanlesa). sande. ieee. 11,491 
Winder sacs 10,355 
WWHIMITAN G Der ycrereesteeet a oneh nae 5, 898, 322 
Totals, Manitoba........ 7,347,269 
Saskatchewan 
ASSInibOlaxein ae eee. 21,136 
Bigoarte re eet) see eee 16,090 
Broad 1Cw Senet eee 10,534 
Canora werk pene eee 14,972 
She VANE ee Leet rece 33, 855 
Stoney, cent iocnn cerreer 10, 665 
Gravel bourgnsscd..! 00a 12,445 
Emo ol dit. emai eaeoe 25,179 
indianbleadeereretas see 12, 609 
ERS TOSACK Sa serie ee eT Loy oe 
ISerro Derive ane te eee l 
NSIMGLELSTe Vanes nena eee 15,611 
Kloydiminsten ws 37,698 
Maple Creek............. 17,047 
Meadow Lake:.........0. 15,012 
MielOorte tk Seng thro moet 31,594 
MEG alll Sie eree ena bee 30,066 
Moose: Jawa tee nate eee 211,004 
VIOOSOMIn Ga Ge ere 14,002 
INipa wine 2. eet eee. 20,418 


11,678 
1 


10, 563 
178, 867 
14,878 
47,351 
45, 283 
11,341 
16,516 
13,320 
24,717 
10, 849 
63, 730 
11, 287 
11,503 
11,981 
21,427 
12, 282 
12,479 
22,038 
25, 637 
15,277 
16,528 
11,341 
10,476 
5, 817,788 


7,257,577 


20,399 
15, 533 
1 


14,816 
34, 927 
11,337 
11, 605 
26, 619 
13,362 
16, 158 
10,084 
15,709 
38,138 
15, 849 
15,177 
31,856 
30,116 
204, 909 
13, 822 
21,175 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1949 and 1959—continued 


Province and Post Office 


Saskatchewan—concluded 


North Battleford........ 
Prince:Albért. Sena. case: 
FROGING ee gatinee ete ba os 


Wynyard@taz . so eae 
SVionohOnMenien 2% bid nent sinekes 


Totals, Saskatchewan. . 
Alberta 


Blairmore:. te. news wevieee 
iBontiy.villessenciites «es 
IBTOOKS ee fs Sortie eo ass 


LOraig tins. oak, Sa eae 
IGS OURY: aera or ees wears 
Dreier wee ic. ecu zee 
EIGINONTONH: 6 cok hk keacee t 
ELAS ONG Sareea. dane te stake 
ain Wate settee a tee 
Grande Prairie........... 


Hoghgbrainve: 2 tgh.i..8 sss 
Re RV eT or eos areca tiaras 
nnislarieeseeoe sells tates 


IMA ClEOUER eo Blech ons 


Oldserree sone. ct ee 
IPGRCE VIVID. weer ca sees 
Pingher Creel... aso 


Rocky Mountain House. . 
Dried ete 1 eS Areca te Aare oP 
DO LEULIOn cots ccc 
Stony; Clams. Gomes 
UDG CYS). es smh acl eee aes 


WWM TIS NG ov aoe olen erclne 
Westlock 


ee 


1 Less than $10,000. 


17,345 
1 


1949 


1950 


11,724 
81,130 


5,207,371 


11,689 
39,179 
14, 457 
15,069 
10,165 
22, 686 
Ly Ea 
18,524 
13,723 
16,329 
13,486 
38, 176 
1,782, 693 
17,126 
10, 148 
38,068 
Lal 
11,240 
19,580 
18,015 
19,038 
26,496 
13, 833 
214, 827 
16,026 
103, 406 
13,049 
21,162 
22,924 
16, 280 
23,991 
14,101 
72,643 
12,568 
14,302 
23, 699 
1 


21,932 
22,844 
18, 638 
23,054 
1 


13,116 
16,998 
15, 483 
30,075 


5,747, 736 


Province and Post Office 


British Columbia 


All Dbernimete sera 
IATINSURONG. 2. vee eee ceric 
IBTalOrneOse ed. sees ee 
IBLICR GUS sae sie ee ete 
Campbell River.......... 
Chemainuss dsecvernrne 
Chilliwack 0 5.a6ns c+ 
Cloverdale= terse. sens: 
Courtenay 2 tet eee en 
Cranbrook. as. s Seems. 
Creston tocee Lea. 


Werni cess. 6 crore pranks: 


(GANSCS em a rene & 


Kelowmaceen a. on. lene 


EQ Gners:, Gee esis ee ate ft 2 
WachyeTniit heen eee 
Langley Prairie.......... 
Mission (City. anne 
INanaiMonhas eee ers 
INGISONS eh ooee te 


OVER Nes tee a we clas 
OS0yG0S 25 co eles os ee 


Port Coquitlam.......... 
PowelluRivers ance. a 
Prince Geortects<nccank oe 
Prince Rupert............ 
iPrincetolarie cee te oe 
Qualicum Beach......... 
Quesnel 
Revelstokemasn actos ee. 


eC ec ec ey 


SATCISter i tuaithee ne eee 
SNE sees oe tee ee 


WA Big Wie Brera onetime KoA lan 


Wermoncc teen ome 


Williams Lakes. ........¢ 


Totals, British Columbia 


9,294,559 


1949 


1950 


$ 


33, 706 
18,337 
16,490 
1 


10, 855 
15,774 
12,724 
74, 256 
30,109 
38,505 
38, 883 
23,397 
10, 858 
31,004 
63,871 
21,607 
13, 245 
11,460 
16,026 
25,024 
12,898 
104,975 
124,511 
35,722 
19,026 
17, 296 
30,195 
37,909 
106, 160 
95,122 
10, 105 
376, 683 
16, 469 
23,346 
12,352 
10,528 
83,794 
56, 955 
12,831 
28, 430 
61,709 
75,877 
17,118 
11,430 
18,875 
25,752 
20,789 
26,196 
12,100 
21,077 
14,744 
10, 297 
97,830 
4,901,262 


14, 440 


$ 


35,376 
18, 464 
15,994 
10,470 
11,411 
16,068 
14,337 
77, 854 
30, 885 
37,437 
41,327 
24,028 
11,774 
32,975 
64, 233 
21,691 
13, 984 
10,378 
16,518 
25, 813 
12,539 
107,839 
123, 603 
32, 283 
20, 297 
17,360 
31,990 
38, 610 
115,321 
91,667 
1 


396,554 
15,809 
23,024 
11,502 
11,092 
88,953 
56,379 
13,326 
25, 606 
61,982 
83, 947 
16,248 
11,989 
21,594 
25,246 


9,539,322 


59,319 


16,976 
48,658 


76,492. 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000 for the Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1949 and 1950—concluded 


Province and Post Office 1949 1950 Province and Post Office 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ 
Northwest Territories Summary by Provinces 
—concluded 
Yiellownifes dae eee 28, 609 34,343 
——____—_—__ |__|] Ontario.................. 3051747000 Nou Ol4ega0 
TotalsANcWeboon.co.-... 41,739 475474) (Manttobas:. sagen eect: 18405209 |) da 20d DLE 
Saskatchewan............ 5,349,919 6,207,071 
‘Albertans escheat Se 5, 607, 556 5,747,736 
Summary by Provinces British Columbia........ 9,294,559 | 9,539,322 
Yukon and N.W.T....... 101,058 123 , 966 
ere ene oh aha a 894,012 5 SE eee 
rince ward Island.... 343,093 354, 411 
Nova‘ Gcotia 266 cook. 3,197,780 3,380, 761 Canadaas.-54 oe 89,407,100 | 93,280,133 
New Brunswick.......... 2,636, 766 Desi soa fae on 
Quebec os eee 19,754,445 | 20,348,884 || P.C. of all Postal Revenue 99-7 92-1 


Postage.—The net revenue receipts shown in Table 2 are received mainly in 
the form of postage. The gross value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold 
during each of the latest five fiscal years was: $52,135,846 in 1945-46, $55,263,063 in 
1946-47, $56,303,157 in 1947-48, $56,317,570 in 1948-49 and $57,249,306 in 1949-50. 
Receipts from postage paid in cash were as follows: $23,252,162 in 1945-46, 
$24,312,374 in 1946-47, $28,959,194 in 1947-48, $33,315,148 in 1948-49 and 
$36,292,710 in 1949-50. 


Section 2.—Auxiliary Postal Services 


Auxiliary postal services include t he issuing of money orders and the operation f 
of the Post Office Savings Bank. 


Table 4 shows the amount of money-order business conducted by the Postal 
Service in recent years. The analysis of such business by provinces, published in 
former editions of the Year Book, has been discontinued. Because of a change in 
the type of money orders and in the method of recording them, statistics cannot be 
presented on a basis comparable with earlier years. 


A table showing the financial business of the Post Office Savings Bank will be 
found in the Chapter on Currency and Banking, p. 1051. 


4.— Operations of the Money-Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-50 


Nortse.—Figures for 1868-1940 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, beginning 
with the 1911 edition. 


; Value 
Money- Ree Value Nee ayablest— of Orders 
Order Ord y of Orders = |——---——--—_— Issued 
Year Offices ie a a H ee Issued in Other 
in Cunha in Cannda Other Countries, 
Canada Canada Countries Payable in 
Canada 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
TOS re ete are Phy 16,119,586 | 173,565,550 | 168,548,852 5,016, 698 5,700,036 
1942 eee eee: 7,198 17, 465, 646 205, 675, 481 202,102,135 3,573,346 5,913,324 
OAS ar heat ies 7,306 18, 627, 228 236,925,920 233,004, 136 8,921,784 6, 887, 250 
1944 ee cae eee 7,362 19,554, 760 262,297,331 256, 630, 949 5, 666, 382 8,440, 436 
18S Seen ot eee 7,406 20,742, 643 281,890, 291 276, 704, 712 5, 185,579 8, 467, 849 
TOAGK. Oe cce eee orlte 22,031,756 | 290,933,503 | 285,574,174 5,359,329 8,732,635 
OAT ectrks eee ie siets 7,416 25,184,900 329,557,703 821,728, 205 7,829, 498 9,150, 238 
ey Fle dak IE aie oe 7,546 27,705, 523 370, 232, 987 359, 633, 658 10,599, 329 de (220080 
OA aed ence tates stval laws 7,614 28, 851,065 415,703, 754 409, 167, 635 6,536, 119 7,410,014 
1950 ae ee ee 11, 252 38,567,500 | 479,520,987 | 473,364,799- 6,156, 187 6, 697,818 
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PART IX.—THE PRESS 


The tables of this Part are based on data obtained from Canadian Advertising. 
One serious difficulty has been encountered in connection with the compilation 
of circulation figures. In the case of daily newspapers, reliable circulation figures 
are relatively easy to obtain since, in their own best interest, such papers qualify 
for and subscribe to the Audit Bureau of Circulation requirements. In such 
cases A.B.C. ‘net paid’ figures were used. However, it is difficult to obtain reliable 
circulation figures for many weekly newspapers that do not subscribe to the Audit 
Bureau. In these cases, total circulation (paid and free) was taken where such 
figures were supported by sworn statements or some other reliable record. 


The term ‘Controlled Distribution’ is frequently met with in weekly 
newspaper reports. Exactly what this term means is doubtful. In some cases 
controlled distribution is probably legitimately subscribed and paid for, whereas in 
others the term may cover free distribution with various degrees of control. It 
is considered unwise, therefore, to combine all such circulation figures. Yet, since 
controlled distribution cannot be ignored, papers so reporting are shown separately 
in Table 5. 


In compiling magazine circulation, total net paid figures, as reported by 
publishers to the Audit Bureau (including bulk sales), were used. In the relatively 
few cases where such figures were not available, minimum publishers’ claims or 
sworn statements were accepted. 


Daily Newspapers.—Daily newspapers are published in Canada in three main 
language groups: English, French and foreign. French daily newspapers have, 
as would be expected, a wide circulation in the Province of Quebec and some of 
the largest of these papers have been established in the Province for over 60 years. 
Eleven of the 12 French-language newspapers are published in that Province, the 
other being in the adjoining Province of Ontario. 


Many of the daily newspapers extend their influence over the rural areas surround- 
ing the cities where they are published. In this respect they supplement the weekly 
newspapers which feature essentially local news and serve the smaller cities, towns 
and rural areas only. 


The larger metropolitan dailies, especially those of Montreal, Que., and Toronto 
Ont., have built up considerable circulation in areas outside their own cities. This, 
is especially true since rapid freight transport by highway and latterly by air has 
become more common. For instance, Montreal and Toronto morning papers 
(printed late the previous evening) can now be transported to Ottawa and delivered 
along the morning routes in competition with the local morning papers. Since 
these large metropolitan dailies can command exclusive feature services that the 
dailies of the smaller cities cannot afford, it often places them in an advantageous 
position in competition with the local dailies. 


Weekly Newspapers.*—Wecekly newspapers circulate within relatively 
restricted areas around their publication centres. They cater to a limited local 
interest but within the areas they serve they exercise an important influence. 
Canada is well served by foreign-language weekly newspapers. In 1949, they had 
a stated circulation of 177,478 copies among which Ukrainian papers had a circula- 
tion of 55,832 copies, Yiddish 28,958, German 25,998, and Polish 7,101 copies. 


* Including a very few semi- and tri-weekly newspapers. 
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Other Publications and Periodicals.—Table 7 gives the number of publica- 
tions, other than newspapers, published in Canada. Monthly and weekly magazines 
and periodicals enjoy the largest circulation while those dealing with home, social 
and welfare, agricultural and rural topics, and religious, trade, industry and related 
publications are the most popular types. 


1.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting Daily and Weekly? English- 
Language Newspapers, by Provinces, 1947-49 


Note.—Figures for the years 1938-46 are given at p. 788 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


1947 1948 1949 

Province |__ Daily __Weekly Daily __ Weekly Daily hess Weekly 

Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 

No. lation ‘| lation N lation No. lation N lation N lation 
IN iilcaeee sare & e 2 24,353 6 24,300 
PPE alana ae 2, 17,154 2 4,119 2 17,370 2 4,116 2 17, 707 2 4,765 
NESSS eee 7 151,990 | 28 67,742 7 155, 864 | 28 69,672 6 206,342 | 28 Ulg2o 
NEB oot 3 61,556 | 15 40,752 4 63,140 | 15 41,408 6 74,437 | 15 36, 143 
Quel... 5 249,606 | 25 124,379 5 260,811 | 26 134,380 5 253,019 | 25 147,722 
Ontos ercoce 37 11,322,131 |239 | 400,752 || 37 |1,362,732 |244 | 419,359 || 37 |1,485,591 253 463, 659 
Mantarsa2 on 5 150,527 | 61 63,6179] © 65) 9 179. 157412 65 66,173 || 5 | 169,674 | 63 63, 102 
Sask othe. 4 82,344 |138 116, 695 4 83,553 1138 126,913 4 85,502 }132 130, 649 
Alta.e cone. 6 | 140,486 } 91 89,512 || 6 | 152,578 | 99 95,858 || 6] 165,170 }111 106, 143 
BiG ere ae LOM ols oie aA 154,795 | 10 | 345,932 | 78 | 160,052 || 10 |] 362,872 | 74 171, 956 

Yukon and 


ING Wsasccd = 3 1,932 | — = 3 2,382 || — i 3 2,225 


Canada. .| 79 |2,494,166 |684 |2,275,237 || 81 |2,621,137 |705 |2,476,988 || 83 |2,844,667 |716 | 2,591,470 


1 Circulation not reported in all cases. 2 Includes bi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and national weekend 
papers. 


2.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting Daily and Weekly? French- 
Language Newspapers, by Provinces, 1947-49 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1938-46 are given at p. 789 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


1947 1948 1949 
Praviacs ___ Daily Weekly Daily Weekly Daily ij Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No. lation No. lation No. lation No. lation No. lation No. lation 
IN ld eae % % ; — — — 
12) Opal be ee — a — — — — — — — —_ — — 
INGS ioe oe. _— — 1 1,422 | — — 1 1,473 |} — —_ 1 1,456 
INGB A eeeee. — — 2 11,727 |} — — Pe 11,727 || — — 1 4,100 
QUCM neon 10 551,424 | 89 348,119 || 10 560,433 | 94 407,805 || 11 583,053 | 99 465, 225 
Ont jee 1 DREW AY | 2 4,120 1 24, 605 2 4,120 1 24,954 2 4,750 
Main iatacnt: — — 1 8,470 || — oo 1 8, 833 || — — 1 9, 859 
Sask sp sfc = SS. 1 914 || — me 1 914 || — me | eS 914 
Altes. i 1 Meat roel See ee Tlie 33678: are 1 3,381 
Bice t+ — — — — aa -— — — — oo _ — 


Totals....) 11} 574,711 |103 |1, 238,966 || 11 | 585,038 |109 |1,356,625 | 12 | 608,007 |113 | 1,370,914 


1 Circulation not reported in all cases. 2 Includes national weekend papers. 
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2.Estimated Numbers and Net Paid Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly 
English-Language Newspapers published in Urban Centres of 20,000 Population 
or over, 1948 and 1949. > 


Nore.—Figures for 1945 are given,at p. 753 of the 1947 Year Book and for 1946 and 1947 at p. 790 of the 
1948-49 edition. 


ae 1948 | 1949 
House- Daily Daily Weekly 
Urban Centre holds 
Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid 
No. No. Circu- Circu- | No. Circu- 
lation lation lation 
Montrealst cu den.s dente. vcs 203, 685 3 246,706 239, 067 d 502, 5622 
RGTORtO ce deca Sees 175,736 4 | 764,942 853, 368 3 928, 9238 
WVanCOUVeE. cu. c acess eee 80, 826 3 280, 386 295,014 2 8, 250 
Winnipeg es. coe deseo o> 59, 607 3 171,099 161,296 | — _ 
Ela miltonsancnciaeicreis stais 43,076 il 71,176 74,559 1 18,250 
Ota WA aoe tee risiaretanciees 35,601 2 101, 862 105,899 | — — 
Cuebectsennec co eae ees 28,170 1 4,939 4,725} — — 
Windsor eee ce 26,126 1 64, 441 66,625 [2 — — 
Wdmonton4. fase te ts: 24,700 2 70,550 77,323 2 3,500 
Calgary.........s.s0+-- 25, 387 2 67,009 71,098 | — —_ 
Eondons ees cere os 21,050 1 69,062 HV OPA | — 
TEENY. oon Aone eee 15,089 2 115, 706 167,946 | — — 
Werdunenwe cs sere geet: se 16,184 |} — — — 2 31,3514 
SRGPING crwtercsieise crete! #15" oe 15,390 1 40,108 41,464 i 2,487 
SaintwWobn arses: es 6 12,241 1 45,005 45, 450 1 1,035 
Wictoriaw 9 ...cy. Senki 13, 236 2 42,492 44,310 1 29,0525 
Saskatooneneen smectic 11,461 1 30,374 30,698 | — _ 
Sta Ounisage aces ance 8,095§] ... ay 24,353 2 27,033 
Three’ Rivers..3. sec: .. 7,688 || — — — 1 3,810 
Sherbrooke? i.0.5.% 2... - 7,770 1 9,166 9, 227 1 3,400 
Karte enersciesminnsee ses » 9,215 1 19,990 22,3385 | — — 
PL eras, Seca itetetere a 6,427-||, — = — — —_ 
Sud bury. te eras 7, 685 1 13,975 15,856 | — — 
Brantiord...d<-2s<>.%s Si 8,543 i 17,289 18,610 | — - 
Bontawallian so: dere 6,763 1 11,959 12,486 — — 
Dts Cacnarimes;n..6. see 8,008 1 16,918 17, 654 — —_— 
ASGNOSTON A 5 Gaciks sot octets 7,226 1 peel 17,681 | — —_ 
Oshawarwe ct fee Soe 6, 837 1 8,211 9,926); — — 
AY MOMAINS ets Soe ee 6, 691 1 11, 659 115221 1 3,089 
Sydney etneteaistiss ss 5,703 1 23, 807 25,745 | — —_ 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 6,307 1 9,736 10,424 | — — 
Peterborough........... 6,364 ut 14, 234 15,163 1 6,428 
(CURTOSE 8o hye A eee 4,828 1 4,280 — = — 
WPorbsArenurn, occas: os 5, 920 1 10,356 10,677 | —. — 
Gielphen coc gaccs tee roe 5,939 1 11,637 12,179 | — — 
NEON CLOW ars 4crcis sielsie aces e- §, 121 1 18,135 18, 838 — _ 
New Westminster 5, 806 1 8, 635 8, 635 1 5, 259 
Moose Jaw......:.--.0-- 5,424 1 7,873 8,238 1 6,500 
Niagara Falls........... 0,200 1 9,969 10,501 | — oa 
Shawinigan Falls....... 3,820 | — — — 1 2,4777 
Moments ceo cistevssets + wecere 4,258 | — _ —- 1 8, 800 
bemeee ee ee a te 8 Ee 
1 Includes 1 national weekend and 1 Saturday edition. 2 Includes 2 national weekend, 2 bilingual 
and 1 Saturday edition. 3 Includes 1 national weekend. 4 Includes 1 bilingual. 5 Satur- 


day edition. 6 Census of Newfoundland for 1945. 7 Bilingual. 
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4.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly French- 
Language Newspapers in Urban Centres of 20,000 Population or over, 1948 and 1949 


Nore.—Figures for 1945 are given at p. 754 of the 1947 Year Book and for 1946 and 1947 at p. 835 of the 
1950 edition. 


Census 
1941 | 1948 1949 
Urban Centre ouEe: Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- ERE. 
No. No. lation No. lation No. lation N lation 
Montreal) mere 203, 685 5 320, 3/08 995,5801) 5 S20 jo24alLL 953 ,3381 
Winnimper. ern a ere ie 59,607 || — — 1 ,833 |} — — 1 9,859 
Ottawoaw Wie be meee 35, 601 J 24, 605 — — 1 24,954 — — 
Ciuebec! 2st =... sen game 28,170 2 197, 649 it 17,500 # 211,346 1 17,500 
Hid ontonseee- eee 24,700 || — -- 1 3,673 || — _ 1 3,381 
three Rivers. ea. 7,688 1 20,274 2 6,335 1 22,801 % 6,355 
Sherbrooke. .4 see oe 7,770 1 16, 808 1 BUNTY 1 17,807 1 30, 775 
Ue ee le tee 6,427 || — — 2 7,106 |} — — 2 7,106 
UCDUGY.6. fee eee 7,685 || — — 1 1,975 || — — 1 1,975 
Monteton 2 seas 5,121) — — if 8,294 |} — — om — 
Shawinigan Falls....... 3,820 || — — 5 16,393 | — —- 6 18, 4732 
a ge Ee ee ee ea ee 
1 Includes 2 Saturday and 1 Sunday edition. 2 Includes 1 bilingual. 


5.—Controlled Circulations'! of English-Language? Urban Weeklies, 1947-49 


Nore.—Figures for 1938-45 are given at p. 791 of the 1948-49 Year Book, and for 1946 at p. 885 of the 
1950 edition. 


a ec eee ee Se ae 
Se eee ee 


1947 1948 1949 
Province and City 


No. | Circulation || No. | Circulation || No. | Circulation 


Nova Scotia— 


Y ab moubhis.< (eee hs =e Be Beit a — — — 1 11,417 

Others eee ARCs Ran os a — — — _ — — 
Quebec— : 

Montreal h. nck oa She eee 1 16,000 1 18,000 1 25,000 

OCD ets F iccde ea ee Paes Fx 2 15,000 — — 1 oe 
Ontario— 

el aaa LON ar, eee cto era hs oe tae ee 1 28,500 2 46, 650 1 28,500 

Loddon) Lome We hae Re Be a 1 25,000 1 25,000 1 25,000 

EOTONtO co fc. ce wee AE eee Ce RN he wees 14 101, 150 16 101,350 14 106, 750 

Others. 7, 25.) than ee eee ee 10 33, 925 8 18, 225 8 22,225 
Manitoba— 

WINDIDGS cae. hac c coor eo ee ane 3 59,060 3 59, 060 3 59,060 
Saskatchewan— 

MOOSE PAW: haere e ou hy cin, Aes eee ] 6, 200 — — — — 
Alberta— 

PUGINONGON:. 1, ie Mime etths ac Vea ceils sae ee 1 7, 854 1 7, 854 — _ 
British Columbia— 

Vancouver... 8a ee ie aa eee 5 26, 700 5 26,700 5 25,500 

Otherss foe F eee ee eer rar cnet 2 4,450 1 1,500 1 2,100 
i ae a ee 

1 Circulation not reported in all cases. 2 In addition controlled circulation of French-languag. 


newspapers was 1 with 15,000 in 1946-48 and 3 with 29,500 in 1949. 
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6.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Weekly Foreign-Language Newspapers, 
1947-49 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1938-45 are given at p. 792 of the 1948-49 Year Book, and for 1946 at p. 836 
of the 1950 edition. 


1947 1948 1949 
Language 
No. ) Circulation |} No. | Circulation |) No. | Circulation 

Bulcarian kein s cractie ie tet oe oka ae 1 1,000 1 1,000 1 1,000 
A Girhalat fol alenie, Stee ete Seen | eae ap rEae ated ee 2 7,900 2 8,000 2 8,000 
ROBE MANY. Coan SO ck Sc oie s beige Oho See URES 6 36,070 6 37, 874 4 25,998 
DEE OY ANS emer te heats eee a aioe eaaveiots = ses 1 3,450 1 3,450 1 3,450 
SIS S Pa Ret cringe x Sacer alia (ea hr Rueda ip sk cama 3 13,425 3 13,425 3 13,425 
UADATCRORIE rene etary cence pw ohare suet —_ — 1 3,170 1 3,380 
AAA LERIRICLE Aer Sete ee, Cheam oe sens cine eee 1 a 1 . 1 <a 

IN OL WeRIAN trea mane ci hottie cori cs otic. cartier ets ogre 1 6,422 1 4,820 1 4,820 
OG las in eereeretener eee Fee iae cae orstese or valtaan cans Se pects 3 15,566 3 16, 425 3 17,101 
Slovalkiwaapee} dethe Saree coke een ees. 2 1 2,500 1 2,500 1 2,500 
Sed Isl ee esse an eS IIe ERE eee 3 13,099 4 ies 7 3 9,571 
ikea nin toeeetactsecviarnio ci ae cane ame ars 7 65,791 7 70,401 6 55, 832 
SES TSDC Sa ca Pa LEE i i, eee ater IS 3 28, 262 3 28, 262 3 28,958 
VGERES Oe Ga), RES HOR ee eee OR 1 3,445 1 3,445 1 3,445 


a SS SS SS OEE 


”%.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Magazines and related 
publications, by Type, 1947-49 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1938-45 are given at p. 793 of the 1948-49 Year Book, and for 1946 at p. 836 
of the 1950 edition. 
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1947 1948 1949 
Type Listed Reporting Listed Reporting Listed Reporting 


eee | a a as 


No. | No. | Circulation || No. | No. | Circulation |} No. | No. | Circulation 


Agricultural and rural..... 46 39 | 2,009,920 46 41 2,090,584 54 50 2,346, 802 


Arts, crafts and professions 18 14 122,615 10 9 137, 428 13 12 154, 644 
Construction 258... cee. 21 19 106,510 20 19 108, 753 22 21 119, 468 
Educational 354... 2.cick <2 37 3l 251,074 32 27 227 , 034 42 36 276,477 
Finance and insurance..... 16 6 61,343 15 4 45,717 16 @ 72,498 
Government and govern- 

ment serviceS.....¢..... 17 10 173, 663 20 15 192,999 23 19 236, 681 
Home, social and welfare. 47 41 | 2,912,073 47 40 | 2,654,892 45 39 3,437, 259 
WsabOuULuae a 22 16 342,343 20 12 293, 681 18 13 196,339 
Pharmaceutical and medi- : 

7 Ose See eer 25 21 85,375 25 20 71,661 26 22 99, 628 
UGH OTOUS Pee ee eee ele 40 36 693, 639 37 37 679,478 38 38 749, 269 
Services and directories... 47 32 154, 554 49 40 191,471 50 41 216, 947 
Sports and entertainment. 29 19 237 , 393 31 25 275, 298 28 23 308, 902 
Trade, industry and other 

related publications..... 147 | 131 590,822 |} 148} 132 538,010 || 155 148 662,900 
Transportation and travel 30 25 149,757 28 25 159, 723 28 27 191,220 
Miscellaneous............. 23 20 200, 934 51 49 | 639, 949 55 54 548,774 


Totals; toc0:-g08:3% 565 | 460 | 8,092,015 | 579 | 495 | 8,306, 678 || 613 | 550 9,617,808 
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PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


The different directions that economic development has taken across Canada 
and the diverse resources of various parts of the country have led to a vast exchange 
of products. The task of providing goods and services where they are required for 
consumption or use by the widely scattered population of 138,921,000 (Sept. 1, 1950, 
estimate) accounts for a greater expenditure of economic effort than that required 
for the prosecution of the country’s great volume of foreign trade, high though 
Canada ranks among the countries of the world in this field. | 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated: it encompasses all values added to 
commodities traded in, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services 
connected with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steam- 
ships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken in a 
wide sense it embraces various professional and personal services including those 
directed to the amusement of the people, such as theatres, sports, etc. However, not 
all phases of this broad field are covered here though, wherever possible, cross refer- 
ences are given to related material occurring in other chapters. The arrangement of 
material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity of interpre- 
tation from various angles. The Index will be found useful in this respect. 
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Section 1.—Grain Trade* 


Supply and Disposition of Field Crops.—The large carryover stocks of 
wheat accumulated in Canada early in the War were rapidly disposed of during the 
crop years ended July 31, 1946 to 1949. World wheat supplies were then at a 
low ebb and world markets absorbed practically all of Canada’s exportable surplus. 

Domestic utilization of wheat and wheat products reached a high level during 
the latter part of the War but dropped steadily after 1945-46. This decline in 
domestic use is attributable to decreases in the amounts used for human consump- 
tion, for live-stock feed and for industrial purposes. 

By July 31, 1949, shortages of wheat in deficit areas were becoming less acute 
and pressure on stocks in exporting countries was relieved to some extent. Carry- 
over stocks of Canadian wheat rose from 77,700,000 bu. at July 31, 1948, to 
102,400,000 bu. on the same date in 1949. 


1._-Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat and Wheat Flour, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1944-49 


(Millions of bushels) 

Item 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 

WATLYVOVEE AAI | Loves cas | cite cielo ereinieinre ee 594-6 356°5 258-1 73°6 86-1 77-7 
PF OGMEELONS on ete cists srr, wis eotialiege sieyeoahe bus 284:°5 416-6 318-5 413-7 341-8 386-3 
TA OUGS ese eee eee renters cia lere el enavatepa ons 0-4 | 0-4 0-1 1 0-8 0:3 
Totals, Supply................ 879-5 773-5 576-7 487-3 428-7 464-3 
ESOC ertea tr Cite dc eat teaWnieieiae ve 343-8 342-9 343 -2 239-4 195-0 232-3 
PIOMESEICKUSC HE aaa tin net critrstetctreiane s wiclenste 179-2 172-5 159-9 161-8 156-0 129-6 
Totals, Disposition............ 523-0 515-4 503-1 401-2 351-0 361-9 

SALLY OVER VULY to Ueeee« oicte nebisieerstetes Sees 356-5 258-1 73-6 86-1 77-7 102-4 


1 Less than 100,000 bu. 


Exports of wheat, oats, barley and flaxseed were greater than in 1947-48 
with outward shipments of rye remaining at about the same level. Feed for live 
stock and poultry accounts each year for large quantities of the grain used with- 
in the country, about 453,000,000 bu. being used for this purpose in 1948-49. 


* Revised by the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2.—Distribution of Canadian Grain Crops, Crop Year Ended July 31, 1949 
(Millions of bushels) 


Item Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
Carryover PA NL a OA See oe ait nk oetett abs: rs asus e abcde: 6 es 77-7 47-9 31-5 0-9 3-4 
PrOMUCHON INL OFS Som heias coher t tice mcreisic exes, 3 ne ae 386-3 358-8 155-0 25-3 - 17-7 
A POLUS eRe omer tee orton Wie eehvag tier iar ein are a 0-3 0-2 1 1 1 
Totalso SuppPlyc... oe aca ss ea sae 464-3 406-9 186-5 26-2 21-1 
1g 006 Ta hee ee AIS OO CSTR G UCT ICRP IC: Reiter ganic 232-3 23-2 24-0 10-2 4-4 
Domestic Use— 
Tlanman-COnSumptloltc cca putes Se eos cnet cseas she 42-6 5-3 0-1 - 0-1 ~- 
Atirmallfee candi waste atenin.cas crs acerr soos wieicre lar. fn eleke 49-0 290-0 110-6 2-0 1-1 
SOS rediMTeCMENUS a. ae sis tckeete hee oe enews ces 387-4 27-7 10-1 1-4 0-2 
Industrial use............ PV. Eers eRe okie, comme ts — — 11-8 0-6 4-7 
dossHntbandling andudryan eres. aches sie wits 0-6 0-1 0-2 — — 
Totals, Disposition...........,.........- 361-9 346-3 156-8 14-3 10-4 
RTL VOVEG LULY sol 1949 snus yedasetoitnene eaetete cvepsi sini sysen 102-4 60-5 29-7 11-9 10-7 
1 Less than 100,000 bu. 2 Export and import data for wheat, oats, barley and rye, respectively, 


one flour in terms of wheat, rolled oats in terms of oats, malt in terms of barley and rye-flour in terms 
of rye. 
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The amount of grain handled by eastern elevators during the ten crop years 
ended 1940-49 is shown in Table 3. 


3.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1940-49 


Norr.—Figures for the crop years ended 1922-29 are given at p. 626 of the 1931 Year Book; for 1930-36 
at p. 512 of the 1943-44 edition; and for 1937-39 at p. 816 of the 1947 edition. 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed _ || Total Grain 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Receipts— 
1940 As Fee coe 240,412,659} 15,204,169} 14,340,317) 2,163,482 666, 436|| 272, 787,063 
LOSS ee ot Oe ieee oo ce aa 4 a0 08407 7,958, 781 8, 937, 925 906, 154 2,206, 498] 314, 745, 855 
1942 ore Ae ee ee ones 282,400,393 5,468, 716 7,240, 814 785, 929 1,912,528] 297, 808,380 
LOSS Raa olin 5 od ae 219, 652, 250 9,785,401 5,278,318 458,978 1, 244, 032]| 236,418,979 
LO44 5 ees chic oe Re 254,389,628} 18,838,600} 20,806,305 739,090 752, 512|| 295, 526, 135 
945 3 828 Giese oi ee 365,444,773) 44,726,587) 27,047,192 2,632,303 1, 869,128) 441,719,983 
OAC Heed rete aie... Fee Re 318,075,743} 70,013,103) 30,789,084 1,938, 882 3,669, 449|| 424, 486, 261 
O47 Ry cst Pee Ne Pye ori 255,286,775] 63,764,776) 22,719,533 5, 663 , 823 1,302,023)! 348,736, 930 
1948 Got ie Res Peon ee 196,718,272} 38,842,320} 27,560,650} 17,543,967 6, 234, 436] 286, 899, 645 
1949 2a ee She TSE 255,213,214] 30,407,034] 34,320,228) 8,750,556] 14,906,168] 343,597,200 
Shipments— 

LOS OOS Caran toe ee oes oe 221,558,877| 17,360,438} 14,784,608 1,927,316 613,212) 256,244, 451 
1941 oe SSE... eee 289, 226,546 8,319,274 9,358,776 1,048,997 2,212, 699|| 310, 166, 292 
1942 ons. spear ears Or reas 282,022, 653 5,377, 665 5, 658, 168 777, 623 1,873, 895|| 295, 710, 004 
4 Sissi he teste hne Sa oe 241, 277, 883 9,214,194 5,348, 513 556, 151 1, 223, 582)) 257, 620,323 
1 OSA. Ee ee ohar ee. ooh eke te 248,581,173) 17,221,335) 17,164,441 829, 960 628,979] 284,425, 888 
1945555 See see seater es 385,086,106) 39,039,333) 30,948,479 2,315, 638 1,369, 573|| 458,754, 129 
1946.2.5\.. Praees aon eee: 338,462,187] 70,460,215} 28,472,958) 2,432,487] 3,727,565!) 443,555,412 
IQA Ses hes prance same 251,033,577} 68,714,833} 24,378,351 5,612,148 1,717,100) 351, 456, 009 
1 aie ee ca UR es a G8 206,061,315) 39,805,551} 26,847,608) 17,647,367) 5,551,788] 295,913, 629 


TO4G aes oe ence eee 241,121,950} 30,096,475} 35,803,699} 6,999,851} 11,355, 838) 325,377, 813 


Wheat Flour.—The volume of wheat flour produced in Canadian mills in 
1948-49 dropped to 20,400,000 bbl., a decline of 3,800,000 bbl. from the previous 
year, but was still well above the pre-war (1935-39) average of 15,000,000 bbl. Wheat 
milled for the production of this flour amounted to 90,900,000 bu., a decrease 
of 18,900,000 bu. from the crop year 1947-48. Exports of wheat flour (based on 
adjusted customs returns) for the crop year under survey amounted to 10,700,000 
bbl., equivalent to 52-4 p.c. of the same year’s production, but a decrease of 3,000,000 ~ 
bbl. from the 1947-48 export figure. 


The percentage of milling capacity utilized for the crop year 1948-49 averaged 
67-3, a decrease of 13-7 p.c. from that of the previous crop year. 


Grain Inspections.—Total inspections of Canadian grain in the 1948-49 
crop year amounted to 475,600,000 bu., well above the 386,000,000 bu. inspected 
in the previous crop year. These figures reflect the improved level of production 
in 1948 as compared with 1947. The large gain in Eastern Division inspections is 
attributable, in part, to the much better harvest of 1948, but the sharp increase 
in inspections of Eastern Division wheat also indicated a response to a strong 
market demand existing for Ontario winter wheat and flour. 
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4.—Quantities of Grain Inspected, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1948 and 1949 


1948 1949 
Grain aay ee nee Be a ek Cn eT aa 
Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division Division Total Division Division Total 
bu bu bu. bu bu bu 

Spring wheat............... 233, 650,559 — 233, 650, 559]) 282,340, 840 — 282,340, 840 
Winter wheattss.. 5228..225 .. 1, 630, 248 2,122,298 3, 752,546 3,028,156) 12,744,976] 15,773,132 
Totals, Wheat.......... ‘235, 280, 807 2,122,298) 237,403,105] 285,368,996} 12,744,976 298,113,972 
Osten Sictericsos eta s 66,073, 262 — 66,073, 262)| 74,581,053 4,960} 74,586,013 
IBATlOV ee rae cece cee ec. 57,311, 706 5,260) 57,316,966] 62,550,443 123,005) 62,673,448 
Ri Os. woes sere e te eee 9,623,063 1,522,271] 11,145,334) 15,817,305 773,601) 16,590,906 
HMIAxsGedacm. et tean eee: 9,419,921 84, 230 9,504,151)) 15,472,504 1,125,608] 16,598,112 
(COLT Be ae hu hss naeheaces 76,590 3,132,870 3,209,460 177,000 5, 620, 404 5,797,404 
Buckwheat ee PUES She ee eee — 61, 647 61, 647 16, 900 35,961 52, 861 
Mixedhorain ies socked cor od. 1,281,600 3,000 1, 284, 600 17152,.006 4,700 1-1575206 
Totals, Grain.......... 379,066,949) 6,931,576) 385,998,525] 455,136,707] 20,433,215| 475,569,922 


Lake Shipments of Grain.—Shipments of all grains from the lakehead in 
the 1948-49 crop year were well above the 1947-48 levels. Approximately 18 p.c. 
of the 1948-49 shipments were routed to United States ports as against 9 p.c. in 
1947-48. 


5.—Lake Shipments of Grain from Fort William and Port Arthur, Crop Years 
Ended July 31, 1948 and 1949 


1948 1949 
Grain To To To To 
: Total : Total 
Canadian U.S. : Canadian Wisk : 

Ports Ports Shipments Ports Ports Shipments 
Wikteatese er ke oot ote bu.} 118,960,792} 15,481,860] 134,545,364! 145,419,351} 14,441,266) 159,860, 617 
Oats retrace mee le stg 33,094,058 1,340,462} 34,434,520] 25,390,306} 14,335,341) 39,725,647 
Barley: Beco e teva ss tesc se 26,532,610 1,780,297| 28,312,907] 28,003,138 9,915,646] 37,918,784 
UES ok ee a ee os 8,488, 938 60,095 8,549, 033 5,026, 123 7,294,121) 12,320,244 
Flaxseed Sree eee 43 5,426, 109 507, 237 5, 933, 346 9,624, 601 — 9,624,601 
Totals, Grain. ...bu.| 192,502,507) 19,169,951] 211,775,170) 213,463,519| 45,986,374 259, 449,893 
Screenings............ ..ton 15,507 66, 263 81,770 8, 858 105, 274 114, 132 


1 Includes 102,712 bu. wrecked en route to Canadian ports. 


Section 2.—Live-Stock Marketings* 


The volume of commercial marketing (primary movement to stockyards and 
packing plants) of cattle during 1949 was the third largest on record, exceeded only 
in 1945 and 1948. Quality, however, was reduced. While 53 p.c. of the steers mark- 
eted during 1948 came within the choice and good grades, the proportion was reduced 
to 46 p.c. in 1949. Similarly heifers of choice and good grades accounted for 36 p.c. 
of the total in 1948 and 30 p.c. in 1949. The number of hog carcasses graded 
decreased by 7 p.c. from the 1948 total and 31-1 p.c. were Grade A as compared 
with 31-8 p.c. in 1948. The proportion of Grade B carcasses increaséd to 53 p.c. 
from 52-5 p.c. in 1948. The volume of sheep and lambs graded alive decreased 
13 p.c. while carcass grading increased slightly. 


* For more detailed information on this subject, see ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’, 
published annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; and the ‘‘Annual Market Review”, published by 
the Live Stock Branch of the Federal Department of Agriculture. Statistics of live stock and poultry 
are given at pp. 389-393 and 401-403, respectively, of this volume. 
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6.—Live Stock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and direct for Export, 
by Provinces, 1948 and 1949 


; Maritime Saskat- British 
Live Stock Paovinteal Que*ec ahaa Alberta Columbia Total! 
No. No. No. No. No No 
1948 
Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards.... 2,313| 58,227 350,913} 313,277) 12,1471, 205,753 
Direct to packers........ 12,357} . 46,4386 85,759| 177,386 41,024 603, 952 
Direct for export........ 6,400 35,258 19,788 33,440 5,900)) 228,582 
Country points in other 
PLOVINCeS? om frees 278 1223 8, 0768 7, 8853 5473 18,7083 
Totals, Cattle........ 21,097} 135,043 464,536} 531,988)  59,618)2, 056,995 
Calves— 
Totals to stockyards.... esl 95,709 84, 887 47, 837 1,504) 423,780 
Direct to packers........ 13,063] 148,236 21,197 68, 954 4,745), 401,796 
Direct for export........ 1,358 606 2,206 2,449 637 15,345 
Country points in other 
PLOVINCES? sas ce eee ee 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Totals, Calves........ 26,738] 244,551 108,290} 119,240 6,886) 840,921 
Hogs— 
Totals to stockyards.... 4,210} 198,453 33,739} 161,553 1,331) 625,409 
Direct to packers........ 166,161] 652,371/1, 707, 3228 sae 003,900} 45,526))4, 142,451 
Direct for export........ 5, 138 88 114 ; 
Totals, Hogs.......... 175,504) 850,912/1,907,349 356,576|1,165,456|  46,971)4,774,445 
Sheep and Lambs— 
Totals to stockyards.... 3,213 71,361 42,264| 44,130 3,794] 278,801 
Direct to packers........ 35,791] 112,351 20,238) 143,479 17,520), 472,401 
Direct for export........ 318 2 10,501} 23,347 424) 38,831 
Country points in other 
PEOVINCES? soos he niniere ore 1 — 5,114 4,987 4 10,511 
Totals, Sheep and 
BambpsSiccsn eee 39,323} 183,714 78,117} 215,943} 21,742] 800,544 
Total Inward Move- 
ment— 
Gattlecs ose ce se eee 1313 1, 0008 10,1783] 71,1873 1, 6703 189, 644% 
Sheep and lambs........ xe fe er ae Se or 
1949! 
Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards.... 1,868} 54,077 301,620} 312,204 8, 598i1, 154, 224 
Direct to packers........ 15,953} 49,537 89,996] 174,814} 36,427] 642,142 
Direct for export........ 2,061 16, 219 15,245] 33,382 2,919!) 169,936 
Country points in other : 
DTOVINCCS@0 47 eto akete eles 26 — 8,297 6,558 279) 15,504 
Totals, Cattle........ 19,908} 119,833 415,158) 526,958)  48,223)1 981,806 
Calves— 
Totals to stockyards.... 12,032} 101,496 70,479] 538,229 904), 408,841 
Direct to packers........ 19,957} 155,602 26,845) 65,153 3,828] 428,469 
Direct for export........ 927 2,465 3,072 6, 604 466 31,539 
Country points in other 
Provinces ats sea 2 —- = 2,437 1,108 8 3,605 
Totals, Calves........ 32,916) 259,563 102,833) 126,089 5,206), 872,454 
Hogs— 
Totals to mraedat a 1,046} 139,581 45,975| 152,936 936]| 562,071 
Direct to packers........ 157,671) 708,595]1, 736, one 234,340] 771,781) 31, 229|3, 867,184 
Direct for export........ 19 22 —_— 3 1,707 
Totals, Hogs.......... 159,509] 848,195)1 eta! 280,337| 924,717)  32,168/4, 430,962 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 833. 
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6.—Live Stock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and direct for Export, 
by Provinces, 1948 and 1949—concluded 


‘ Maritime . Mani- | Saskat- British 
Live Stock Proviriocs! Quebec | Ontario toa’ | chewan Alberta Grlanstia Total! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Sheep and Lambs— 
Totals to stockyards.... 3,517 64,907 86,477 12, 886 32, 626 45,941 2,172) 248,526 
Direct to packers........ 34,684; 101,154) 113,406 31, 861 16,091 91,177 19,970) 408,343 
Direct for export........ 205 38 4,333 3c 1,196 28, 032 528 34,365 
Country points in other 
provinces?.......... ses — _ — 195 5,601 7,162 193 i fa tan afi 
Totals, Sheep and 
Lambs.............. 38,406] 166,099} 204,216] 44,975) 55,514) 172,312] 22,863] 704,385 
Total Inward Movements 
Watters et es ae 166 809} 84,650 7,059} 15,154) 59,617 1,353] 168,808 
Walvess at ccthiysckis cis = Z| 120 7,556 1,139 1, 756 4,507 135 15,220 
Sheep and lambs........ 3 575| 19,999 703 938! 13,562 942 36,722 
1 Newfoundland figures for 1949 are not available. 2 Live stock billed through stockyards 
to country points outside province of origin. 3 Includes calves. 4 Included with cattle. 


5 Movement from stockyards within each province to farms in the same province. 


7.—Grades of Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, 1945-49 


Live Stock 1945 1946 1947 1948 19491 
No No No. No ~ No 
Cattle— 
Steers up to 1,050 lb.— 
CHOCO eee ee hare oo ae lee ree cae 32,871 38, 628 41,807 33, 869 20,7412 
OOO re is Me rare sree Cole eeitees 116, 206 121,993 96,981 89,915 74,3882 
WIGGIUTT GS Fania clo wer ates «dette 163, 797 158, 124 116,110 123,353 129, 4572 
(VOMIMIO Me ahs ess Sas oie Sed cieie Se es ah 125, 821 93, 502 66, 235 81,030 87,9312 
Steers over 1,050 lb.— 
CHOICE ee Aisin ck toos ls aR as 68,970 75,379 78,978 72,816 64, 1043 
GOOd eae the ano eae ek ee 94,285 83,041 65,001 64, 838 82,9713 
Meditate). pee ee ewes eae 50,322 32, 508' 30,112 31,968 55,1733 
COMMMOM re nails oGickine otras bak eee 10, 888 5, 402 4,173 7,120 14, 8423 
Heifers— 
GDOICS er a ald CBSE ee alee 20,655 32,271 29, 496 23, 635 ~ 18,430 
GGOUEE os kre coe aie te 96, 255 116, 834 82,250 85,002 73,475 
IN, 2X6 IT cs Re aie i A Nn A ore Se 115, 242 103 , 622 92,746 114,580 112,728 
KOTMIMON GA SORE cee Ses Coe has 93,407 70,048 60, 009 80, 256 102, 650 
Fed Calves— 
OHOICO, ei « cisloie Soe ae cee en beeen 25, 813 23, 809 18,107 25,791 
Grae hes tek cg eee ee See eee ed 42,276 43,810 29,071 31,219 104,520 
MEGUMI Sos lard Pease be. anres alee’ 44,908 57,464 37,504 43,936 
Cows— 
Good..... ee Ree rg Seer eeannr nrc ener 157,082 161, 250 122, 639 155,947 
11 WAS RIT iia eb aden S Beer aes Se meas: eae 151, 046 141,510 108,560 143, 700 542, 288 
GOMIMON shes ao ccs She ae wien cele oes 118,577 106, 182 83, 837 120, 764 | y 
Canners and cutters.................. 165, 464 118, 953 108, 673 159, 462 
Bulls— 
GOUT Ae Se ate a a ee 34,910 35,911 24,465 31,951 } 93.378 
(OPT SEO UN ar He ge ee 56,524 47,052 41,918 64, 639 : 
Stocker and Feeder Steers— 
OOS: Sccich oe ee see ore as 60, 726 64,854 56,441 92,454 } 170. 167 
Comino Mee ce ae tee 59, 824 46,772 53, 781 80, 240 " 
Stock Cows and Heifers— 
COOGEE OUR. 5s Obie Ode onihee Serene 12,450 12,261 12,384 26, 603 } 43.777 
OID ON Gtaon fs oe ee Pete eh Aeon eer 14,343 10,769 8,704 16,589 2 
Milkers and Springers.............se0+- 8,486 8,310 8,417 8,028 5,346 
ocaiss: CAttles-...c. 2 cc. csee eek 1,941,1484) 1,810,2594) 1,478,3994| 1,809,7054 1,796,366 


ooo 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 834, j 
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7.—Grades of Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, 


1945=49—concluded 
Live Stock 1945 1946 1947 1948 19491 
No No No. No. No. 
Calves— 

Veal— 

Goodiandichoicesm.s-macacicee cas Melee 233, 741 226, 423 195,510 245,127 243,363 
Commonand mediums... 529, 265 510, 612 453, 228 506, 767 498,857 
GIASS. 00. occ eceseee sense ccceeseeecoees 64, 067 55, 634 51,730 73, 682 80, 087 
SLOCKEIS Ar cece eee die artes cit ntemae ieee 5 5 5 5 14, 963 
Totals, ‘CalveS soc. es.3 802 eek 827,013 792,669 700,468 825,576 837,310 

Hog Carcasses— 

SS A Sa bc wisate eave Sea aR ee Pee eee ON 1,882:513- | 1,447, 117-|--15.505;501- |= -1, 6728" | el ovOs 91d 

A DeRRee cei hess Uae MOS etn ae 3,076, 057 2,317, 687 2,369, 138 2,501,780 2,356, 202 

Le OE BCA oe Hood DE CEe eho omnes 299, 754 206, 854 211, 023 £15,519 198,412 

See Sada c Beare aaelcin es Te ee 21,180 15,872 21,310 22,049 15, 625 

SAB) pos od cairo Men ae eicisorott nine en nee 58,a12 46,190 50,781 51,048 45, 052 

LEDs: highs REPS oe ee tras POA EN aha An oem 107,231 84,741 103, 089 92,666 85,714 

Xtrav hea vacsaeee. meet hee. meite one 85,826 70,171 111,577 80, 435 81, 084 

Lights see. oy... tisesc ce cick eee eee 61,205 44,724 84,392 83, 830 63, 542 

SOWsS cory teeters -bicenite ose Ne cette es 269,495 227,380 299,160 203, 810 206, 713 

Totals, Hog Carcasses.......... 5,861,073 | 4,460,736 | 4,755,971 | 4,767,860 | 4,429,255 
Lambs and Sheep Graded Alive— 

Lambs— : 
Good handyweights................- 679, 080 671, 848 507, 450 407,926 |\ 400, 742 
Good heavies.s .s1. dea sese Goc ene 19,209 o1e372 18, 207 24,119 |! : 
Common eee: aero ee 193,499 135, 807 118, 431 101, 409 76,032 
ES CK Wancureteie he isis Aare sie 54, 123 51,825 49,031 51, 966 53,688 
PGedGre. coscucs sacctinw dementias 5 5 5 5 9, 681 

Sheep— ’ 

God heavdess ...sdeh hide Bate ows ort 35, 153 39,316 38,571 £5, 941 65.936 
Good handyweights..............+-- 116,562 125, 587 94,339 79,312 } lL 
COMMON. ewes eee oie tee 57,544 59,821 51,026 41,011 29,971 
Totals, Lambs and Sheep...... 1,155,1704| 1,115,5764 877,055 4 731,.6844 636,050 
Lamb and Sheep Carcasses— 
ambs— 
A LTE Sea Som ERROR Sreraees Pre hae 10, 884 16,276 9,371 8, 948 9,197 
SUES cc Wnceeetei ences Seg Sie ed oiaic. ere aes 5, 222 7,295 5,394 4,589 5, 844 
Do sc NAD Sis be VRE te See: 2,021 2,614 2,628 2,021 2,949 
so Bt Ay Sh ee ne ee OS a A 355 507 572 701 710 
pel Cin © ae Riek a BRL OA _— _ ~ 206 167 
BHGCD A dcsiers Sec cece eee ean 2,044 5, 046 3,684 3, 053 1 952 
Totals, Lamb and Sheep 
Careasses:.. fo5205 Ges. oo ee 20,526 31,738 21,64 19,518 20,819 
1 Newfoundland figures not available. 2 Steers up to 1,000 lb. , Steers over 1,000 lb. 
« Revised since the publication of the 1950 Year Book to exclude unclassified stock passing through yards 
on through-billing to country points outside province of origin. 5 Included with other grades. 


Section 3.—Warehousing and Cold Storage* 


Warehousing ranks high among the means by which the utilities of ‘place’, 
‘time’ and ‘possession’ are added to the products of industry. Its importance 
has been emphasized in modern times because of the introduction of cold-storage 
methods to the conservation of perishable foods. 


Lhe material in this Section was supplied by various Divisions of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Fisheries, Mines and Technical Surveys, National Revenue and of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


LICENSED GRAIN STORAGE | <,, BBB 
ee gees cc RES i a a na 


The great difficulty in presenting warehousing statistics lies in the fact that it 
is not an easy matter to define clearly what are to be regarded as stocks in storage. 
In these days of complicated business relationships and especially since the rise of 
the department store and chain store as characteristic institutions in the retail 
merchandising field, it often happens that warehousing is carried on in close relation- 
ship to merchandising. However, if the strict economic definition of warehousing 
is adopted then this term should be restricted to those facilities that add the utility 
of ‘time’ to the ‘form’ utilities that are the product of the extraction and manu- 
facturing industries. Since the warehouses established in close connection with 
retail trade are more often than not convenient places for the temporary storage of 
goods in process of transfer from the manufacturer or wholesaler to the consumer, 
then they are not, in the strict economic sense, services which add the utility of 
‘time’ to commodities already worked up into ‘form’. At least, since some clear 
line must be drawn and because separate statistics of this branch of storage are not 
available, it is considered practicable to interpret warehousing in this way. 


The statistics of warehousing are shown together under one general heading 
in this Section. Subsection 1 presents statistics of the licensed storage of grain. 
Subsection 2 deals with cold-storage facilities without which perishable foods 
such as meats, dairy products, fish and fruits could not be exchanged or distributed 
on a wide scale; it includes also figures of stocks of food on hand. Subsection 3 
deals with the storage of petroleum and its products and Subsection 4 with public 
warehouses and customs warehouses. The facilities that specialize in the storage 
of tobacco and alcoholic liquors are analysed in Subsection 5. These bonded ware- 
houses, as they are called, are under the strict surveillance of Federal Government 
excise officers who supervise all movements into and from such places of storage. 


Subsection 1.—Licensed Grain Storage ~ 


At Dec. 1, 1949, total licensed grain storage in Canada stood at 490,000,000 bu., 
an increase of 4,000,000 bu. from the level of Dec. 1, 1948. Since 1943, licensed 
grain storage capacity has dropped off considerably, largely as a result of the dis- 
mantling of temporary storage erected to handle the huge stocks of grain accumulated 
in the early years of the War. At Dec. 1, 1943, licensed grain storage capacity 
had reached an all-time high of 603,000,000 bu. 


Export demand for Canadian grain has been good since the end of the War 
with the result that storage stocks have remained at relatively low levels. November 
‘and December are normally peak storage months but on Dec. 1, 1949, only 42 p.e. 
of Canada’s licensed grain storage capacity was occupied. On Dec. 8, 1942, when 
both stocks in store and storage capacity were at near record levels, the proportion 
of licensed capacity occupied was just under 80 p.c. 


At July 31, 1949, the end of the Canadian crop year, only 16 p.c. of licensed 
capacity was occupied. With this situation existing at the beginning of the new 
crop year and taking into consideration the moderate crop harvested in 1949, 
ample storage space was generally available in all positions during the 1949-50 
crop year. . 
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8.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, 1948-49 and 1949-50 


Nore.—These figures, being exclusive of stocks in transit or in eastern mills, are lower than those shown 
in Table 16, pp. 392-893. 


Capacity. reve a ; ak . : Soe 4 
in Store apacity | in Store apacity | in Store apacity 
Year and Storage eee July 29, | Occupied| Dee. 2, Occupied | Mar. 31, | Occupied 
1948 1948 1949 
ee 000 bu. p.c. 000 bu. p.c. 000 bu. p.c. 
1948-49 
Western country elevators.... 265 16,776 6-3 129, 323 48-8 66, 740 25-2 
Interior, private and mill..... 21 5,079 24-2 8,657 41-2 8,178 388-9° 
Interior terminals...........- 21 1,543" 73° 2,072° g-9r 1,306" 6-26 
Pacific coast............-++++- ily 1,672" g-8r 5, 7227 33-75 5,394° 31-7* 
Fort William-Port Arthur.... 80 16, 735 20-9 26,360 33-0 Digl20- 71-4 
Bay ports, Goderich and 
ATIIAls canes terete 33 3,998 12-1 12,852 38-9 6, 102 18-5 
Mower lake pols. set secs 19 4,020 21-2 7,326 38-6 4,880 25et e 
St. Lawrence ports.......-.-- 25 2,910 11-6 3,807 15-2 3,371 13-5 
IMtlantic polte ences oct eer 5 5 0-1 164 3:3 2,565 51:3 
Totals, 1948-49.......... 486 52,738 10-9 | 196,283 40-4 | 155,662 32-0 
-, | Grain Grain Grain 
ae in Store | Capacity | in Store Capacity | in Store Capacity 
1949” July 31, | Occupied | Dec. 1, Occupied | Mar. 30, | Occupied 
1949 1949 1950 
reas ‘000,000 | -g90 bu. | p.c. | "000 bu. | p.c. | "000 bu. | = p.c: 
Western country elevators. ... 264 21,593 8-2 102,672 389-1) — 71,199 27-0 
Interior, private and mill..... 21 5, 567 26-5 8,315 39-6 6,534 31-1 
Interior terminals...........- 21 1,565 7:5 Diets: 10-2 1,580 7-5 
PRacitic cOastacre oe cr ere 20 5,575 27-9 10,900 54-5 5,797 29-0 
Fort William-Port Arthur.... 82 16, 066 19-6 32,341 39-4 62, 645 76-4 
Bay ports, Goderich and 
Gain Tae eeneiee be eee ere 33 11, 650 35-3 20,750 62-9 aealrAl 15-7 
ower lake poLts: sce 1. 19 7,450 39-2 11, 823 62-2 5,977 31-5 
St. Lawrence ports...:....-.. 25 9,401 37:6 13, 162 52-6 8,025 32-1 
IN ARNE OVNI onion osug05oe 5 93 1-9 4,559 91-2 520 10-4 
Totals, 1949-50.......... 490 78,960 16-1 206,660 42-2 | 167,424 34-2 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Subsection 2.—Cold Storage and the Storage of Foods 


Cold-Storage Warehouses.—Under .the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6; now consolidated as R.S.C., 1927, ¢. 25), subsidies have been granted 
by the Federal Government to encourage the construction and equipment of cold- 
storage warehouses open to the public: the Act and regulations made thereunder 
are administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


There are nine classifications of cold-storage warehouses in Canada: (1) public 
warehouses which store foods and food products and of which the entire space is 
open to the public; (2) semi-public, or those which store foods and food products 
and which, while retaining part of the space for the products of the owner, allot 
the remainder to the public; (3) private, or those which store foods and food 
products and allot no space to the public; (4) creamery, which are used only for 
storing butter made in the creamery; (5) creamery locker having refrigerated 
space for their own butter and, in addition, lockers for rental to the public; (6) 
cheese factory, used only for storing cheese made in the factory; (7) cheese factory 
locker, or those which have refrigerated space for their own cheese and, in addition, 
have lockers for rental to the public; (8) locker, where the total space is occupied 
by lockers for rental to the public and which may, in addition, cut, process, chill 
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and freeze foods or food products for storage in lockers; and (9) grading station 
having refrigerated space used solely or principally for assombling cheese for 
grading purposes. 


No hard and fast rule can be laid down for distinguishing between public and 
private warehouses. In general, those owned and operated by firms trading in the 
goods stored in the warehouses are designated “private”, though most of these 
places rent space to the public when it is not required for their own purposes. 


§$.—Cold-Storage Warehouses, by Provinces,! 1949 


Subsidized Public Warehouses All Warehouses 


Province Refrig- Total Refrig- 
Number erated Cost Saad Number erated 
Space y Space 
cu. ft. $ $ cu. ft. 
Prince Edward Island.......... 6 264, 666 134,101 39,775 12 144,207 
INO Va SCOtlanee ss cores aa 18 | 4,962,714 | 3,935,510 Teil 373 49 4,163,176 
New Brunswick’... 625.0 ¢5.0i65.< 7 1,403,329 728, 296 218,489 38 1,851,612 
QuebDeCa strech ass i skeen esses 20 697,172 || 877,230 259, 722 150 | 11,853,503 
Ontario cre aii s Ohio 50 | 7,520,365 | 4,703,699°| 1,405,086 501 26,403,361 
NG ANILOD A seers Seven ccsts noes" 6 2,954, 643 1,992,082 597, 624 109 9,113,789 
Saskatchewan..............00- 5 528,139 430, 053 129,016 137 3,277,791 
NI Dertsiee eee ea Petee ss aeeletne 5 624, 925 475, 876 142,763 113 6, 248, 138 
British:Columbias va. «. 33s e:- 60 | 21,346,450 | 7,176,028 | 2,149,463 119 | 24,863,404 . 
Motalsee issn. ce ice ep ioesons 177 | 40,302,403 | 20,452,875 | 6,113,310 1,228 | 87,918,981 


1 No comparable data available for Newfoundland at time of going to press. 


19.—Storage and Refrigerated Space, by Provinces,! as at June 30, 1949 


SS a 


Prince 
N ; 
Class of Storage aaheeth aoe Brunswi a Quebec Ontario 
Public— 
WWAreHOUSES Sia a.core.0 ain os iclele saat Sos No. 9 18 10 41 — 169 
Refrigerated Space— 
ECO ZEL Me eae ose sca oe cu. ft 107,968 1,123, 842 916,911 3, 204, 855 5,026,175 
Coolers bee hee ee ees . 10, 641 2,330, 558 638, 818 5,382, 769 11, 912, 430 
TEOGK EF Meer HO ac «ok ee helo “ 6,316 2,240 9,466 9, 802 651, 273 
Private— 
Wis GhOUuses ses tate cio dh ceid «sete No. 3 31 28 109 169 
Refrigerated Space— 

POOZOl PCG se is ae ene ae cu. ft 15,282 596, 713 210, 264 808,001 1,780, 750 
Cmolers Bo6 cs eee nh eee 4,000 109, 823 74, 943 2,448,076 5, 838,573 
oekeree-j.. knsis- 6s 2h enon “* — — 1,210 — — 

Locker— 
Ware hOusessimistecs tessa. to No — oo — 95 
Refrigerated Space— 

PCOTOIS sie arse oe oe tae cu. ft — — — -- 111, 623 
CSS OS). SO SRE Dp ora eee Rea ot — — — = 43,963 
NEOCK OTE cscteices arc yee haieiel meta = —_ — -— 404,992 

Creamery— 
Warehousesz.ts: <cAaks open antew ea No — — oa —- 62 
Refrigerated Space— 
PireOZ PIE Bee hes. bdo as. cu. ft. — -— a 277,022 
"ODDS DE ai rte ack Mpa Seah he = — — — —_ 115, 383 
MEO Occitan aa rcioor ea one tee sé — — 142,619 


1 No comparable data available for Newfoundland at time of going to press. 
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10.—Storage and Refrigerated Space, by Provinces,! as at June 30, 1949—concluded 


Class of Storage 


Cheese Factory— 


Warehouses. .22. tenets crcees 


Preezeteetncn cit eee aire: 
Cooler ay erent esate hae 
Wockerterrreinacc ska neni 
Totals, Warehouses!......... 


Totals, Refrigerated Space!. 


Pub!lic— 


Warehousesixe2..< ks cacbwe centers 


Private— 


Wanehousestryescc eacienenerr 


Locker— 


Warehouses: sad. ccc son ce 


Creamery— 


Ware HOUSES... c8.UsGskideeinito ace 


Breezer te rere eh. ot ee 
Cooler eye) el) eee f 


Cheese Factory— 


Warehousess sar! cms some aes 


Totals, Warehouses!......... 


Totals, Refrigerated Space'. . 


. 


° 


.cu. ft. 


e 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


Nova New 


Quebec 


Ontario 


144,207 


Manitoba 


11,853,503 


British 
Columbia 


26, 403,361 


Totals! 


14 


3, 483, 578 
2,049, 652 
42,370 


60 

485, 680 
2,796, 852 
35 


8, 202 
50, 693 
196, 762 


84 


3, 444, 383 
20, 126, 068 
241, 244 


25 


344, 255 
632, 136 


10 


3, 600 
6,520 
65,198 


| 


366 


18, 274, 667 
43,312,368 
1,061,079 


475 


6,318,400 
15, 835,445 
1,210 


245 


466,991 
295, 088 
1, 100,780 


136 


503, 702 
469,271 
181,422 


9,113, 789 


Scotia Brunswick 
49 38 
4,163,176 | 1,851,612 
Saskat- 
eeewan Alberta 
13 8 
570, 836 396, 119 
664, 424 197,008 
62,048 36,320 
Bo ihe 
378,354 | 1,699,101 
739,758 | 38,191,284 
47 58 
273, 625 69, 941 
98,398 95,514 
97,430 336, 398 
44 30 
162, 737 63, 943 
203 , 363 150, 525 
26,818 11,985 
137 113 
3,277,791 | 6,248,138 


No comparable date available for Newfoundland at time of going to press. 


24,863,404 


87,918,981 
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eee 
11.—Stocks of Food Commodities on Hand in Cold-Storage and Other Warehouses 

and in Dairy Factories, as at Jan. 1, 1949 


Nore.—Total stocks include imported and in-transit stocks. 


As at Minimum lees Maximum cee Twelve- 
Item During AG During . month 
Jan. 1 Vor Minimum oer Maximum Averien 
e Occurred S Occurred | “Y&r48' 
Butter, Creamery, Dairy and 
Whey— 
IMStOragese es Meek oscehk, stule 000 Ib.| 37,369 12,413 | Apr. 1 76,509 | Oct. 1 43,637 
Notalistocksern ste. toe eee & 37, 649 12,878 | Apr. 1 77,069 | Oct. 1 44,095 
Cheese, Factory— 
Une tOrage se ee ei taaicts kivecrse wv 34,307 23,834 | May 1 46,945 | Dee. 1 32,527 
OURESLOU meemnrek's cunire nee os ph 34, 551 23,977 | May 1 47,320 | Dec. 1 82,850 
Evaporated Whole Milk— . 
otal stocks Sian 55-22 0 Aiea "s 28,779 20,752 | Mar. 1 64,783 | Sept. 1 43,561 
Skim-Milk Powder— 
Motalstoeksctakt soccer. ye. cs 7,901 6,673 | Mar. 1 23,426 | Oct. 1 14,408 
Eggs, Shell— 
TWVSCOL ASG atte ee ait. shuts eee ’000 cases 60 3m beNova, 1 657 | July 1 343 
AL Oval StOGK etn k ta tee ee ee 89 56 | Nov. 1 665 | July 1 354 
Eggs, Frozen— 
UBIStORA Ose rs daa os oicene viceesy ot ’000 Ib. dpoo7 3,205 | Dee. 1 ook Ne aAnee cE 6,023 
Poultry, Dressed— 
Inistoragomcee cscein toss esse t 17,155 5,670 | June 1 22,125 | Dec. 1 11,339 
PROtAIS ToGo ern se eee ns tants “ 17,205 5,682 | June 1 22,450 | Dec. 1 11,433 
Pork. Fresh— 
MIN GEGTAG ORS ee ae ie ares Sires ob} 4,855 8,748 | July 1 6,881 | Dec. 1 4,706 
Pork, Frozen— 
de EUORELA =. or. ee ee cone eco i 13,291 4,000 | Oct. 1 25,875 | May 1 14,649 
Pork, Cured and in Cure— 
MNISTOTACS Lees eee ence ee nies bs sf 14, 293 13,161 | Oct. 1 22,128 | Dec. 1 15,710 
Lard— 
storages. 1.1. lnedtssis sic sits 2 settee! 3,387 1,358 | Oct. 1 4,769 | May 1 3,365 
Beef, Fresh— 
IMISLOLATO Nene eres a cles a 7,463 6,915 | July 1 12,381 | Nov. 1 9,341 
Beef, Frozen— 
Injstordgevece se tee. oe ee sf 26, 896 8,289 | Oct. 1 26,896 | Jan. 1 15, 880 
Beef, Cured, ete.— 
TMNStOrage Waar ne vos 7: 4 954 396 | Nov. 1 UGE) || Jo, AL 715 
Veal— 
EN SLOLAPO Neve an ees ie ecexiets oe 6, 894 2, (oe | Aprs 7,957 | Nov. 1 5,371 
Mutton and Lamb— 
IMISCOTATE RNs et cee es eae cs sf 6,346 SID) |eoulys ot 6,346 | Jan. 1 3,136 
Fish, Frozen Fresh— 
Eni storagesce va slcsciees ee he sf 35,028 20,111 | May 1 50,756 | Nov. 1 36,416 
Fish, Frozen Smoked— 
MIT SLOTAPO cts one te hee eee ss! 2,588 1,678 | Mar. 1 3,491 | Sept. 1 2,600 
Fruit— 
Apples, Fresh— 
ANSLOTALGse os hosts caress: 000 bu. 3,291 9} Aug. 1 8,920 | Dec. 1 1,520 
Motalstock<x. sic. Seciastaccrs Sf 3,291 18 | Aug. 1 8,920 | Dec. 1 1,521 
Frozen Fruit— 
ATI SUOLAP Cer ns. Aas ca sok ’000 Ib. 15, 813 11,128 | June 1 18,551 | Sept. 1 15,404 
In Preservation— 
MORBLOLALES cree ereets coals aot fe 20, 498 14,731 | Sept. 1 21,078 | Mar. 1 17,472 
Potatoes— 
NISLOLALE ine cee ek ce aes 000 tons 470 2) sept. — 1 687 | Dec. 1 212 
Ota SLOG Kum ssh voucc cs tle oasis o's os 470 2! Sept. 1 687 | Dec. 1 212 
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Cold Storage of Fish—The holdings of frozen fish were rather high in 1949, 
the average monthly figure reaching 39,000,000 Ib. as compared with 35,800,000 Ib. 
in 1948. 


The increased level was caused mainly by the difficulties encountered in the 
marketing of some species of fresh-frozen inland fish. Stocks of sauger, tullibee, 
yellow-pickerel, pike, etc., piled up in the last two months of 1948 and increased 
as the winter fishing operations progressed in Manitoba. During 1949, the Fisheries 
Prices Support Board purchased surpluses which were mainly disposed of as meal or 
animal food. ‘Thus the inventories of inland species averaged 5,900,000 lb. monthly 
compared with 3,200,000 Ib. in 1948. 


Stocks of sea fish fresh-frozen were also slightly higher in 1949 than in the 
previous year, the monthly average being 30,500,000 lb. compared with 29,300,000 Ib. 
Inventories of fillets of cod from the Atlantic Coast and of dressed cod from the 
Pacific Coast were slightly higher than in 1948 because of increased production 
in 1949. However, herring and mackerel holdings increased more significantly. 
It should be pointed out that a scarcity of bait was felt in 1948 due to the absence 
of herring for a few months on the Atlantic Coast. 


The average monthly figure for frozen-smoked products was 2,600,000 Ib., 
700,000 Ib. below that of 1948. A decrease in the production of smoked fish was 
reflected in the stock picture. 


Seasonal variations normally occur in the stock position with a low in the 
spring and a high in the autumn. This follows naturally from the fact that the 
major part of the frozen fish is produced in the summer and early autumn months. 
Stocks piled up by autumn are intended to form the main supply of frozen products 
until the heavy production period of the following summer. In 1949, the low point 
was reached in May when inventories were 22,400,000 Ib. and the peak in November 
when the figure was 53,700,000 lb. Occurrence of extremes coincided in time with 
1948. The stock picture for the years 1948 and 1949 is summarized as follows:— 


Average P.C. ' Monthly 

Contribution Average 
Group 2 See aber eo i SDS 
1949 1948 1949 1948 

(’000,000 lb.) (’000,000 lb.) 

resh-trozenisea-tishts. dese coches seciiisee 78-3 81:8 30°5 29°3 
Presh-frozen inland fishie.. sees ese ee 3 15-1 9-0 5-9 3°2 
Erozen Smoked tise materiale ere erstetaner er 6-6 9-2 2-6 3:3 
"TOTALS cca der cueBbletras ate tice 100-0 100-0 39-0 35-8 


The main species of sea fish kept in cold storage are salmon, halibut, cod, 
haddock and herring; the most important fresh-water species are generally whitefish, 
pickerel and tullibee; the smoked fish consists mainly of herring, cod and haddock. 


The above information refers to Canada with the exclusion of the new Province 
of Newfoundland. The frozen fish trade has developed significantly in that Province 
in recent years. From May 1, 1949, to the end of the year, the monthly stocks 
figure averaged 4,200,000 Ib. The lowest figure was 2,900,000 Ib. at Dec. 1, and 
the highest 6,000,000 lb. at Aug. 1. Inventories are almost exclusively confined 
to fresh-frozen sea fish in Newfoundland. Cod, haddock, rosefish and herring 
are the main species. 
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At the beginning of 1950, the total amount of frozen fish kept in cold storage 
was 39,200,000 Ib. for the whole of Canada, including 2,200,000 Ib. for Newfoundland. 
Figures were lower than at the opening of 1949, and a strong demand for frozen 
products kept inventories at a low level in the early months. 


Cold Storage of Dairy Products.—Cold-storage facilities are a necessary adjunct 
in the manufacture of dairy products since most of them are perishable to a varying 
degree. 


All creameries have facilities for the storing of butter, the size and type of 
storage depending on the size of the creamery. If the butter produced at small 
country plants is not printed for immediate sale, the butter solids are disposed of or 
are transported to larger creameries where better refrigeration is available or to 
private or public cold storages in the larger urban centres. 


In the case of cheese, temperature control is important in the curing process 
as well as in the prevention of deterioration. Most cheese factories are equipped 
with mechanical refrigeration and are required to have storage capacity for 17 days’ 
produce during the period of maximum manufacture. The cheese is then trans- 
ferred to central warehouses. 


Milk, as soon as it is bottled, is placed in storage and held until delivery. Dry 
whole milk and other dried milk products containing fat are usually stored in cool 
air chambers to prevent rancidity. 


Cold Storage of Other Foods.—The marketing of the Canadian apple crop has 
undergone quite drastic changes in recent years. In pre-war years, and to some 
extent during the War, it was customary to export to the United Kingdom and the 
European Continent a substantial proportion of the crop early in the season. This 
limited the necessity of long-term cold storage to that portion retained for domestic 
distribution “and other export. The curtailment in export outlets during the 
post-war years has necessitated greater long-term cold-storage capacity in order to 
extend the marketing period for a much larger proportion of the crop. The degree 
to which cold-storage facilities have increased is illustrated by a comparison of the 
holdings on Dec. 1, the beginning of the storage season. During the years 1943-47 
the Dec. 1 stocks averaged 53 p.c. in cold storage and 47 p.c. in common storage. 
The average for the two years 1948 and 1949 was 77 p.c. in cold and only 23 p.c. in 
common storage. Additional space under construction will maintain or increase 
the proportion of cold storage in future years. 


Potatoes are generally held at production points and shipped out as needed 
throughout the season. While warehouse storage is quite common in parts of 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick where commercial pro- 
duction is centred, most of the crop is stored in frost-proof cellars and pits. 


Subsection 3.—Storage of Petroleum and Petroleum Products 


Bulk storage plants for petroleum and petroleum products are established at 
convenient distributing centres and usually on a water-front so that full advantage 
can be taken of the lower cost of water-borne traffic. From these centres the goods 
are transferred by boat, rail or truck to smaller distributing depots or directly to 
retail outlets.. The principal refining and distributing centres are located at or 
near Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Sarnia, Fort William, Regina, | 
Calgary, Turner Valley, Edmonton and Vancouver. 
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12.—Inventories of Petroleum and Petroleum Products in Storage at 
Jan. 1, 1946-50 


(Barrels of 35 Imperial gallons) 
Norr.—Figures for 1940-45 are given at p. 852 of the 1950 Year Book. 


Product 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
bbl bbl bbl. bbl bbl 
Refinery Inventory— 
G@rndeOiles, Noten k corse chines niet aie ‘| 5,072,960 | 4,140,911 | 4,078,981 | 6,117,447 6,002,321 
Naphtha specialties. ........e.es0ee00: 128,439 101, 738 106, 779 86,316 114, 638 
Aviation casoline trp. settlement 311,326 145, 249 177,363 193,390 Pile gow 
IMotor casolinGa-escc cnc ete en etek 3,441,576 8,754, 386 2,751, 788 3,006,822 3,952,265 
EN ds Gistillate sae, gets eons { 216, 955 194,472 112 ee ee aa aattere 
ETOSENO he see oo aw ae necaelen oes ,08 ; 
Stovoioll (Nosltucloulel a eps jf 221,655 | 480,063 | 1,550,944)) 1 999° 457 964,165 
Light fuel oil (Nos. 2 and 3)........... 1,005, 157 evon0os 2,399,507 2,298,386 1, 782,285 
Heavy fuel oil (Nos. 4, 5 and 6)........ 1,691,309 | 2,067,073 | 1,780,705 | 2,844,433 1, 662, 863 
Diesel fuel iy. cence he een eee << “ ie 969, 423 704, 619 
Asphalt: 604 ne eeas an ce ainc a earns 404, 507 339, 655 510,394 550, 074 533, 897 
Cake @etroleum) Se. snore cae 20,676 41,594 Doral 28,154 70, 272 
Dubricating ollen.andescute eect oe 220, 704 167,935 153, 103 236, 285 253,655 
Grease, wax and candles.............-. 16,519 20,145 23, 128 18,740 13,673 
Other productss: occ seu viene less ae 8 3,206 19,137 6,945 
Marketing Inventory— 
Naphtha specialties. ............000.-- 67,276 64,138 64,057 74, 665 91,081 
Aviation gasoline. jen wre trecees eer ce 49,170 73,540 104,975 403, 662 439, 888 
Motor'gasoline* sce ccs teec tee cece Oo ploen O20 8, 686, 1380 8, 832, 932 4,197,718 4, 830, 869. 
aN acsee Gistillater sess. ee reese aes 146, 835 145,372 saat sateen Ais 
CFOSENE Sines sk cutaeie de ois ince atta e oie on ; ,472 
Stove oil (No. ifuel ofl). 0 0000020000. 356,618 | 961,607 | 737,283)| 574" 049 648, 856 
Light fuel oil (Nos. 2. and 8)........... 1,074,985 | 1,234,009 | 2,133,050 1, 851, 732 1,811,680 
Heavy fuel oil (Nos. 4, 5 and 6) seslernes 944,006 864, 677 824, 206 1,080, 503 937,094 
Diesel’fuelivcm enc csc nin eae teen ae Hi B% 969, 755 882,387 


Subsection 4.—General Warehousing * 


Public Warehouses.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics began, in 1944, 
an annual census of the principal public warehouses in Canada. Warehousing 
carried on by, co-operatives, packing houses and other firms operating storage 
facilities in connection with their own businesses are not included. Several com- 
panies deriving more revenue from a moving, cartage or carrier business than from 
warehousing are also not included but are covered in the report ‘‘Motor Carriers, 
Freight-Passenger, 1948’’. In order to show the trend in the industry, Table 13 
has been prepared from data supplied by 112 firms which reported for both 1947 
and 1948. Further details are given in the report ‘‘Warehousing, 1948’, published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


13.—_Summary Statistics of 112 Public Warehousing Firms Reporting in 1947 and 1948 


Item 1947 1948 Item 1947 1948 
Dotalsrey envio: were ce $ | 15,731,160 | 17,371,896 || Wages, regular.......... $ | 4,677,962 | 5,336, 830 
Total operating expenses. $ | 13,124,857 | 14,315,442 Wages’ casuals es ee $ 278, 485 259,707 
Net operating revenue.. $ | 2,606,303 | 3,056,454 . 
q Salaried employees..... No. 971 910 
Netincomen errr creo. $ 1,635,925 | 2,079,033 
Employees, regular... No. 2,933 2,896 DAlAFICS* arte ete koe re $ | 1,863,383 | 1,924,522 


Employees, casual..... ‘4 828 235 || Totalsalaries and wages. $ | 6,819,830 | 7,521,059 


BONDED WAREHOUSING 843 
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The net occupiable space reported by 141 firms in 1948 comprised 3,715,385 
sq. ft. for merchandise, 2,053,272 sq. ft. for household goods and 15,188,887 cu. ft. 
of cold-storage space. Merchandise space increased by almost 400,000 cu. ft. over 
the 1947 figure but little change was recorded in space available for the other two 
classes of storage. 


Customs Warehouses.—Warehouses for the storage of imported goods are 
known as customs warehouses. These are divided into nine classes as follows: 
(1) those occupied by the Federal Government, some of which are used for examina- 
tion and appraisal of imported goods while others, known as King’s Warehouses, 
are used for the storage of unclaimed, abandoned, seized or forfeited goods; (2) 
warehouses, consisting of an entire building or part thereof, properly separated 
from the rest of the building by a partition, which are used exclusively for the storage 
of imported goods consigned to the proprietor of the building; (3) buildings or 
parts of buildings properly partitioned off, used for the storage of imported goods 
consigned to the proprietor or others or for the storage of unclaimed or seized goods; 
(4) sufferance warehouses operated by the owners of vessels for the storage of 
in-bond goods transported by water or air;* (5) yards, sheds and buildings intended 
for the storage of imported coal and coke; (6) farms, yards, sheds, etc., which 
an importer of horses or sheep intends to use for the feeding and pasturing of 
imported animals other than pure-bred mares; (7) warehouses for the storage of 
animals, including horses for racing, and articles for exhibition or competition for 
prizes; (8) warehouses for clover seed imported for the purpose of being recleaned 
and prepared for a foreign market; and (9) yards, sheds, ete., which importers 
intend to use for the storage of goods too heavy or too bulky to be admitted to an 
established customs warehouse. 


Subsection 5.—Bonded Warehousing and Storage of Wines 


Bonded Warehousing.—The Excise Duty Branch of the Department of 
National Revenue considers any premises licensed under the Excise Act to be 
a warehouse, whether for storage of raw materials to produce finished tobacco 
or cigar products or for spirits or malt used for brewing. Practically the total 
production. of spirits is placed in bonded warehouses while only a small part of the 
output of beer is retained in storage. Wine, unlike spirits and beer, is not secured 
under bond. All imports of alcoholic beverages must go through bonded warehouses 
before being released to Provincial Liquor Commissions or Boards, or other agencies 
authorized by the Commissions or Boards to take alcoholic beverages out of bond. 
Similarly, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes which are not stamped and duty paid, 
are secured in bond. In addition to these warehouses, there are those in which 
no manufacturing or production is carried on, but are used solely for the storage 
of goods upon which duty has not been paid. Goods are stored in these warehouses 
usually for the purpose of rapid distribution and for delivery as ships’ stores. 


Spirits, Tobacco and Malt in Bond.—Table 14 shows the quantities of distilled 
liquor, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes in bond in recent years. The yearly inventory 
of breweries showed an increase of total gallonage of beer in stock from 22,137,000 
in 1948 to 22,534,000 in 1949. 


* Railways and express companies have similar facilities, 
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14.—Distilled Liquor, Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes in Bond, Quarterly, 1946-50 


Item and Quarter 1946 1947 1948 19491 1950! 
Distilled Liquor— 
March eee ee eee oe reer 000 pf. gal.| 52,141 55,591 66, 582 72,363 76,687 
June ocean hic cereus % 52, 806 59, 459 68, 764 74, 166 78,855 
September seme aire. tectta a) eter rene: S: 52,900 59,465 68, 951 74,063 79.127 
Deceniber-tccnceectescecsier oar: 4 53, 605 62,754 69, 809 75, 542 
Tobacco, Unmanufactured— 
AM Sate) wae ee hehe Ss Serrano oeeicnyoniae ’000 lb. 122,542 152,304 152, 884 171, 202 193, 563 
TUT eee ce ea nts eee ote s 111,671 136, 336 137, 828 155, 6062 174, 239 
September ner acer seiciteet rrr se 91,815 116,014 115, 936 131, 552 nat 
Decemlberrsrnnvinter.- tes ao ieee cater ee Zs 96, 424 112, 262 120, 842 141, 673 
Tobacco, Manufactured— 
March: sae NES eee eres "000 Ib. 14 8 5 14 18 
A MTNITe Re sate ee EN A RAR er) & che Se ee ee Bs 3 3 3 1 
September qa. arr eset io oF ere a Zz 1 1 1 
Decemiber {9s Aik... ee Mes tees 1 2 1 1 
Cigars— 
Marc hten ate eek Senco ade wtecon het. 8 ’000 Ib. 30 335 tole 3,336 2,416 
TT We Reema es. WR a Rig NIA wacasil wae ce ef 572 418 2,760 Oy lad 2,207 
Septemberwaetn tr sob tame ieee < 34 437 1,147 2,730 1,302 
PScemibers cee aha setae eolne turer Lars ene < 15 681 657 1,050 os: 
Cigarettes at 3 Ib. or under— 
VERT lira ehe sete eer teas oe lei at oles os sich *000 Ib 18,021 34,920 12, 703 17,9020 4,500 
FUNS eRe ae A ee cee a iene ree y 6, 726 37,391 15,922 3,108 4,866 
Septemibenewem tise. nee nrke reer 21,405 37, 656 6,379 3,519 3,890 
December oneness s 20,301 14, 100 7,729 3, 809 sh 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 


In Table 15 the quantities of spirits, malt and tobacco products that have been 
released from bond for consumption are shown for the years 1941-50. These 
figures, supplied by the Department of National Revenue, are the most reliable 
data for the consumption of these bonded products. 


Mait and Tobacco taken out of Bond for Consumption, 


15.—Spirits, Malt Liquor, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-50 
Norgr.—Figures for the years prior to 1900 are given in the 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528; for 1901-10 in the 
1933 Year Book, p. 840; for 1911-21 in the 1938 Year Book, p. 855; for 1922-29 in the 1945 edition, p. 936; 
and for 1930-40 in the 1947 edition, p. 964. 


Year Spirits Malt Liquor Malt Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco! 
gal. gal. lb. No. No. lb. 
LOA Ties - shot ese 253712633 78, 731, 132 168, 025,398 173, 484, 743 7,776, 291,482 31, 254, 234 
bE De pr aein a es ae 2,944,391 94,992,330 213,199, 222 198, 595, 682 9,018,272, 219 31, 626, 9382 
W94BR fk alton ee - 3,445, 872 103, 291, 141 228,029, 691 204,699,110 | 10,803, 185,549 31,510,083 
Oe eo hy aera 2,620, 297 97,192,032 219, 242,999 196,407,845 | 11,405, 842, 655 32,264,175 
1945 a tee os 2,676,482 116, 009, 457 219,529,938 200,879,906 | 11,982,675,329 30, 876, 112 
LO 46) Peart ok ete: 4,087,690 134, 579, 706 259, 083, 043 210, 694,900 | 14,512,351, 682 31,048, 195 
LOA TPs. airs 4,446, 130 151,012, 603 307,478, 641 921,131,244 | 14,972,562,544 31,516, 702 
1Q4ASE. cc scmeuece 4, 632,506 169,485,610 ; 335,232,688 215,434,810 | 15, 263,987,385 30, 187, 676 
1949) eerste 4,360,914 168, 265, 128 349,432,511 207,354,058 | 15,909,596, 750 30, 953,335 
1950 Sec ee: 4, 608, 926 172, 650, 886 349, 681, 927 200, 746,672 | 17,507,977,020 30,615, 128 


1 Includes snuff. 


Storage of Wines.—The wine industry is confined to a few localities such as 


the Niagara Peninsula in Ontario and the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia. 
Firms manufacturing native wines are not bonded, as far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, nor is wine in storage for maturing placed in bond. The only goods 
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warehoused in bond in connection with wineries are their sugar supplies and supplies 
of grape spirit distilled by the distilleries and held by the wineries for fortifying 
their wines. Native wine produced and placed in storage for maturing and blending 
for the years 1944-48 was reported as follows:— 


: Year Ontario Bee es Total 
TAO ob ase wargerseabane Per shin dea Becerra cues a gal. 3,863,592 349, 958 4,213, 550 
$ 1, 600, 835 204, 928 1, 805, 763 
POA aes eR EA Tock, Sarat Neate kt Aare end gal. 3,761,863 371,872 4,133,735 
$ 1,951,517 243,321 2,194, 838 
OBC cee ate ar RS ns Mei asa te, ays, athe gal. 5,056,564 476,917 5,533,481 
$ 3,180, 465 369, 498 3,549, 963 
WY Ye tie Ries te. ge Be ete ty as as 6 ce ee eee gal. 5,517,482 570, 522 6, 088, 004 
< $ 3, 871, 622 424,567 4,296, 189 
LUOe ES uwaigsa oops 1 Rel 528 Bt Been oan aR eee rege, Stats oA gal. 4,377,487 661, 134 5,038, 621 
$ 2,786, 186 513, 639 3, 299, 825 


Section 4.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


A complete coverage of the multiplicity of establishments making up Canada’s 
distributive system is attempted only in census years. Some studies were made 
in the late 1920’s, but results were incomplete and the Censuses of 1931 and 1941 
represent the only complete analyses of the merchandising and services fields. 
Vol. X of the Census reports for each year contains information on retail establish- 
ments, and comprehensive material on the extent of the wholesale and services 
trades appears in Vols. XI of the reports. Summary census statistics are presented 
at pp. 596-621 of the 1945 Year Book and at pp. 527-536 of the 1943-44 edition. 


Census results have been supplemented by statistical measurements, mainly 
based on sample surveys, of certain features of the distributive trades in other 
than census years. In an effort to meet the increasing needs of business, industry 
and government for information on the Canadian market, its nature and charac- 
teristics, considerable expansion and refinement of the statistical services has been 
carried out and plans are in. progress to meet the requirements for information in 
greater geographical detail. Results of the Census of 1951 will be known in 19538 
following a mail survey to be undertaken in 1952. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale Trade Statistics 


Sales and Inventory Indexes.—Indexes of wholesale sales date from 1935. 
They are prepared from reports supplied by a sample of firms in nine principal 
trades. The reporting panel is confined to wholesalers proper, i.e., those establish- 
ments that perform the complete functions of wholesalers and jobbers, buying 
merchandise in large quantities on their own account and selling principally to 
retailers in broken lots. The individual kinds of wholesale business for which 
results are compiled are those that handle the more common types of consumer 
merchandise. ; 

Indexes of wholesale inventories are calculated for only two trades, dry goods 
and groceries. Monthly percentage change comparisons are made for each of the 
nine trades, based on a smaller sample. 

Wholesale sales in Canada in the nine trades surveyed were 3 p.c. higher in 
1949 than in 1948, 105 p.c. in excess of the dollar volume in 1941, and 191 p.c. 
above the average annual sales for the same trades in the base period, 1935-39. 


* Revised in the Merchandising and Services Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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The average index of sales (unadjusted) for the 12 months of 1949 (on the base, 
average for 1935-39=100) stood at 291-3 as compared with 283-2 for 1948 and 
142-0 for 1941. An examination of the year-to-year trends indicates a falling-off in 
the rate of increase. In 1948, sales were 4 p.c. above 1947, 1947 sales were 12 p.c. 
above 1946, while 1946 sales exceeded 1945 volume by 19 p.c. These figures represent 
‘ncreases in dollar volume of sales and are not adjusted for price changes. 


The Prairie Provinces recorded the largest gain of any region, with sales up 
8 p.c.in 1949. Small decreases were registered in Quebec and British Columbia. 


Fruit and vegetable dealers, whose 1948 sales fell 14 p.c. below 1947, made a 
recovery in 1949 to record the largest increase (11 p.c.) of any of the nine trades. 
They continued to lead during the first half of 1950 according to preliminary figures. 
All the dry goods and apparel trades registered smaller sales volumes in 1949 than 
in 1948. Footwear wholesalers’ sales declined 2 p.c., sales of clothing wholesalers 
were down 6 p.c., while a drop of 9 p.c. in sales was reported by dry goods whole- 
salers. The trend continued into 1950, sales during the first six months of that 
year being lower than in the corresponding period of 1949 by 7 p.c. for footwear 
wholesalers, 10 p.c. for clothing wholesalers, and 8 p.c. for dry goods wholesalers. 
Automotive equipment and hardware dealers’ sales, which showed increases of 
5 p.c. and 4 p.c., respectively, in 1949 over 1948, were both 3 p.c. lower in the first 
half of 1950 than in the first six months of 1949. 
16.—Annual Indexes of Wholesale Sales and Inventories, by Kinds of Business and 

by Areas, 1941-49 
(1935-39=100) 


TORE OOM Ooo 
PNNONAURRA 


Pe; 
; p Change 
Kind of Business 
and Ridononie Aron 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 an 
1948 
SALES INDEXES 
Automotive equipment...| 157-8 | 158-1] 197-2 | 242-8] 334-0] 369-8] 379-9] 397-6 + 
Drups aa erat ene ae ee 145-2 | 184-2} 201-9 | 222-1] 245-2] 254-6] 281-81 305-5 + 
CiSthing | hele oe ee 142-8 | 177-5 | 183-1] 186-3 | 229-3] 255-4] 265-1] 248-2 - 
Footwearlic. -. see. ee 141-6 | 173-1 188-8 | 224-0 | 279-4] 300-8} 286-8 | 281-9 “ 
Dry 200ds....73!00 2 neta 141-8 | 150-9} 165-9 | 161-9 | 197-5 | 244-5 | 264-7] 240-4 _ 
Fruits and vegetables..... 131-2 | 206-1 | 222-0 | 262-4 | 291-2] 274-7] 237-2] 263-0} +1 
Grpeeries, see ce ae 134-7 | 150-3 | 169-3 | 180-2] 208-9 | 244-2] 254-0] 257-0 + 
ALGWATCht Oe. coset meee 165-2 | 178-1 183-8 | 212-0 | 277-4] 325-0] 359-7 | 374-9 — 
Tobacco and confectionery| 150-6 | 207-3 | 230-1 | 258-1 296-9 | 317-1 354-8 | 372-8 + 
Totals, Wholesale Trade.| 142-0 | 168-3 | 186-0 | 205-4] 244-0] 272-0] 283-2] 291-3 +2-9 
Atlantic Provinces!....... 152-7 | 190-7 | 217-0 | 235-0] 257-6 | 282-3} 290-4] 285-2 —1-8 
QOuebecux, aa, sas) hei tied 140-4 | 161-7] 176-9 | 191-5 | 223-4] 255-5] 263-1] 258-1 —1-9 
OGLANIO. cera atten. ce 144-2 | 166-0] 183-6} 206-9 | 245-9 | 275-8] 287-7] 299-6 +4.1 
Prairie Provinces......... 132-3 | 161-6] 183-1 198-2 | 243-6} 261-1] 273-5] 294-5 +7-7 
British Columbia......... 155-0 | 190-8 199-0 | 226-5 | 271-9 | 314-6 | 833-8 | 332-1 —0°5 


INVENTORY INDEXES 


150-9 
223-1 


170-8 
186-3 


TIEY SOOUS. 18s cs cts eot.oe 113-3 
Groceries: a oie 151-3 


100-9 
146-6 


94-3 
144-7 


87-3 
134-1 


106:3 
192-3 


162-8 +4-9 
223-1 —16-5 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Operating Results of Wholesalers.—Ten wholesale trades concentrated in the 
consumer goods field, eight of which are comparable with those covered in the sales 
index series, are represented in the statistics on operations of wholesalers in 1949, 
This is the second of a series on the operations of wholesalers.begun in 1947. 
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17.—Operating Ratios of Wholesalers, for Selected Kinds of Business, 1949 
Nors.—All figures except stock turnover are percentages of net sales. 


‘g A Aad Admin- re ie 
ost 0 ouse istrative et toc 
Kind of Business Goods Gross Selling an and  |Operating| Turnover 
Sold Profit | Expense Delivery | General | Profit! Rate? 
Expense | Expense 


—— ] | | | | | ee 


DCs weal epee p.c. D.C. DAC. p.c. No. 
Automotive equipment....... 74-82 25-18 6-86 4-19 8-90 5-23 4-6 
DIEU RS ttre Res lacie’ 87-52 12-48 1-76 2-41 5-74 2-57 5-6 
HP OOUWOALER «Re etka ile uieicisrans 87-22 12-78 3°83 1-86 5-61 1-48 4:5 
TVA ZOOUS Bite h cian oe oS acshotertt 84-27 15-73 4-40 2-18 6-81 2-34 5-0 
Pieceigoods.) cess ve seioasie es 84-07 15-93 4-11 1:86 6-67 3-29 4-3 
Fruits and vegetables........ 89-43 10-57 1-86 3°82 3-76 1-13 40-4 
GLOCETICS ee eee eee 92-27 7-73 1-46 2-25 3°38 0-64 9-7 
arcware sven seen: venicasas 80-74 19-26 4-01 2-95 7-06 5-24 4-4 
Heating and plumbing are 80-93 19-07 2-55 2-38 6-97 7-17 6-7 
Tobacco and confectionery. . 92-86 7-14 2-00 1-32 2-33 1-49 19-5 
1 Before addition of other income or deduction of income tax. 2 Times per year—cost of goods 


sold divided by the average of beginning and year-end inventories. 


Those trades whose sales included foods in one form or another had the smallest 
profit ratios, both gross and net. The lowest gross profit percentage was that for 
tobacco and confectionery wholesalers at 7 p.c. followed by grocery wholesalers 
with a gross profit of 8 p.c. and fruit and vegetable wholesalers with a gross profit 
of 11 p.c. In other cases gross profit ranged from 12 p.c. for drugs to 25 p.c. for 
automotive equipment. 


Expenses also varied within a wide range in the different functions with adminis- 
trative and general expenses greater than either selling or warehouse and delivery. 
Net profits were lowest in the food trades and ranged from 0-64 p.c. for grocery 
wholesalers to 7-17 p.c. for wholesalers of heating and plumbing supplies. 


Subsection 2.—Retail Trade Statistics 


From Canadian fields and farms, forests, mines, stockyards, factories and 
mills, from foreign lands through Canadian Atlantic and Pacific seaports, goods 
travel through innumerable channels to finally converge on the retail outlets before 
being dispersed again, but this time in small parcels made up to individual tastes for 
the consumer trade. Thus the retailer occupies an important place between 
producer and consumer and, in a real sense, is the keystone of the distribution arch, 
for it is through the retail outlets that every necessary operation of production for 
consumption is brought to its intended. conclusion. 


Retail Sales.—The volume of retail sales in Canada reached a peak in 1949, 
with total trade estimated at $8,428,000,000, 7 p.c. higher than that attained in 
1948 when sales totalled $7,842,000,000. Corrections have not been made for 
changes in prices of consumer goods and dollar sales are, therefore, not indicative of 
changes in actual quantities of merchandise sold. 


The motor-vehicle trade, with an aggregate volume of $1,030,000,000; spear- 
headed the upward sales movement in recording a gain of 23 p.c. over 1948. Total 
sales for grocery and combination grocery and meat stores amounted” ‘to 
$1,337,000,000 and gained 7 p.c. over 1948. Department stores ranked» third - 
with a total of $856,000,000 and a gain of 6 p.c. over the previous year. The majority 
of the remaining trades showed increased sales volumes but, apart from thé sub- 
stantial gains recorded by motor-vehicle dealers and garages and filling stations, 
increases were of moderate proportions. Consumer commitments for automotive 
purchases probably caused some moderation in sales of other consumer goods. 
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All provinces recorded increased sales volumes in 1949, the Prairie Provinces 
showing gains considerably greater than those reported in other regions. 


18.—Estimated Retail Trade, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1941 and 1947-49 


Province and Kind of Business 1941 19477 1948r 1949 

Proviiies $000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 

Atlantic! Provinces ak ere eee ee 283 553 593 614 
Quebec coarse edo ees Sere Lc Be ee inacrs 819 1,636 1, 809 1,891 
Ontario RAR ior dea Se. ee eR ee caer 1,407 2,687 8,021 3,234 
Manitobas Sf re ee oe a cae PAB 429 496 556 
Saskatchewares =i .. fee eee Sut aa eee 187 399 460 520 
Albertaae ts o4 She ach tee ee, Saree ee ae ce ee 221 489 592 673 
British Columbia. of eae e ee it Reel ae 309 779 871 940 
Totals che ae nso See eee eee nei 3,437 6,972 7,842 | 8,428 

Kind of Business 

Grocery and combination storeS.............020ee eee 567 Pl =) IR 080 Kk 1, 253 1,337 
Meat. Stores fac6.095 wate ek ee ae ee cae 80 163 170 176 
Country. ceneralistonestccn ace eee eee eee 213 442 477 479 
Department stores <e.2465% aoa aoe la teste eos 378 707 804 856 
Viatlet ys tones cae tea ce Es role ome aeons 85 136 156 164 
Motorévehicle dealers2: 22 ccs nus vc tan ote letters 360 746 835 1,030 
Garages'and fillingstations.--. Sassen cule sess cejaeieet: 205 380 440 483 
Men'svclothing storess:2 Gaeta enc caer aa 80 154 165 172 
Ramity, clothingistorese.\we ices tat iden ae 74 147 158 iy! 
Womenrsyclothine storesiet) ee oe cio ieee 7h! 141 174 181 
SHOeStOrestae Aes coe ies Ree ee ee cia ee ea es 44 85 91 95 
PLATA WATEISCOECS tee ae ee ae Lar ae 73 168 184 194 
Lumber and building materials dealers............... 80 208 252 278 
MarniGure stores. 2,35 09..5.0st eek on eee tee as See 64 141 148 149 
Appliance and radio stores...... : Pe Dene ee ee ee 46 99 110 131 
Restaurants fom Je. sy Mae sie He ee eee 127 271 296 321 
Coaltandiwoodidealerss 7 wn ceric ciinecdeeciaiers 99 157 180 179 
DrusstOrestac. diate Hoe te ede see oe chido eee 101 171 187 200 
Jewellery -Storestsa.cct cebu Rictestons Sach vn ee ee 38 69 Tf 74 
Tobacco;stores: + hse sees cee oe OR eee ee 43 77 81 85 
(C1 002) pean oi aie IL OMe ETT ee ae 609 1,424 1,610 1, 687 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Operating Results of Retail Stores.—Retail Chain Stores.—The charac- 
teristic features of chain-store operations were first available for 1947 from a survey 
undertaken in 1948. The 1949 study continues this series which, together with 
wholesale operating results studies for the same year and independent store studies 
begun some years earlier (last taken for 1948), have created a balanced body of infor- 
mation on distribution costs. The main profit-and-loss items of the selected trades 
are given in Table 19. 


19. Operating Results of Retail Chain Stores, for Selected Kinds of Business, 1948 


Norg.—All figures except stock turnover are percentages of net sales. 


Cost of Total Salaries Occu- 


. Net Stock 
Kind of Business | Goods Profit |Operating| _and pancy Supplies 


Uasd Operating| Turnover 


Sold Expenses | Wages | Expense Profit! Rate? 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c No 
GTOCERY. 52. ese ee 84-04 15-96 12+94 8-66 1-24 0-66 3-02 9-2 
Combination (gro- 
cery and meat)... 84-40 15-60 13-13 7-99 1-12 1-31 2-47 17-4 
Meaty nti st eee 82-36 17-64 17-00 10-85 1-47 1-06 0-64 44-0 
Men’s clothing..... 70-87 29-13 25-57 13-60 3°51 1-05 3°56 3:3 
Women’s clothing.. 70-60 29-40 25-32 12-14 4-81 1-40 4-08 6-1 
Family clothing... 69-77 30-23 27-58 14-98 2-77 0-81 2-65 3-9 
ShOess tee hee 69-22 80-78 25-85 14-71 4-68 0-88 4-93 2-4 
Wariety.siu. tee 62-48 87-52 26-23 16-66 4-06 1-00 11-29 5-0 
Drug Ca neglee cae ae 66-73 3a" 2c 30-28 17-33 4-62 0-74 2-99 3°8 
PUrHTLUne yee ee 64-89 35-11 31-08 12-11 4-79 2-30 4-03 2-7 
1 Before other income or deduction of income tax. 2 Times pet year—cost of goods sold divided 


by the average of beginning and year-end inventories. 
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These results illustrate a distinctly different experience for food chains than 
for other classes of chain stores. Food chains operate with lower profit and expense 
ratios than do the others shown. They also have a higher stock turnover rate, 
particularly where meat sales form all or part of total sales. 


Retail Independent Stores.—Studies concerning the operating ratios of inde- 
pendent retail merchants have been carried on over an extended period. Such 
statistics have been gathered to assist merchants in assessing the efficiency of various 
phases of their operations, to provide estimates of the contribution made to national 
income by unincorporated retail stores and to assist the prospective entrant into 
any of the retail trades in sizing up his opportunities and prospects of success. 
Since the publication of recent detailed studies, their value as a basis for marketing 
research and as essential elements in the understanding of the structure of retail 
distribution has become evident. 


OPERATING RESULTS 
OF UNINCORPORATED INDEPENDENT RETAIL STORES, 1948 


GROSS PROFIT =NET PROFIT +SALARIES + OTHER EXPENSES 


PER CENT OF NET SALES 
TYPE OF STORE S Ae 2 Se 40 


GROCERY 5 Sb 
PRR REE 

COMBINATION VL 

COUNTRY GENERAL ” SEH 


TOBACCO 


FPSLIC 


MEAT 


En Saw 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE Ss G/M 
peadiba le 


FILLING STATIONS RR Yyyry7v77 
CONFECTIONERY OVI 


COAL AND WOOD ROOM LLL 
a Be 


FAMILY CLOTHING R CYL 
HARDWARE <BR WLLL 
ia Go eee | 


COCK 


WOMEN’S CLOTHING 


MEN'S CLOTHING 


GARAGES  . ..——_—sC RRR xcs: 
SHOE oe RR YY. 
NOE ES AE es 
FURNITURE sunnnnnnnn: Y// Mss 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE & RADIO 


LLLLLS 


DRUGS (WITHOUT SODA FOUNTAINS) 


PPFD aoa 


RESTAURANTS 


JEWELLERY ns JMldduédda 
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Attention has been focussed on the relationships between net sales, gross trading 
profit or margin, operating expenses and net profit. Expenses have been examined 
in some detail to include salaries and wages paid to employees; advertising; store 
supplies; losses on bad debts; tax and insurance costs; rentals; heat, light and power 
used; repair and maintenance expense; depreciation; and other items. 


Table 20 reviews some of the operating features of various trades based on 
1948 averages. 
20.—Operating Ratios in Retail Trade, by Kinds of Business, 1948 


, Notmiindenendents unincorporated firms only. All figures except stock turnover are percentages 
ot net sales. 


Total Net : 
Gest Gunes Oper- | Salaries Gects Profit Inventories Stock 
Kind of Business Coo as be Ban ating | and | P&0CY | before |———————|_ Turn- 
Sol 2 Ex- | Wages? ont Income] Begin- } End- | overs 
penses! P Tax! ning ing 
p.c p.c p.e p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c No 
Grocer yn. ee 86-0 14-0 8-3 3-3 2°5 5-7 8-1 8-1 10-6 
Combination stores....... 85-4 14-6 10-2 4.9 2-3 4-4 6-1 6-2 13-8 

CACHE Et Ritoriare Mipenre 83-4 16-6 11-1 5-0 2-7 5-5 2-1 2-4 37-4 
Confectionery... ssc ee 80-9 19-1 10-6 3:9 4-9 8-5 6-5 6-9 12-1 
Fruits and vegetables..... 82-5 17-5 11-0 3-5 3-9 6-5 4-] 4-5 19-2 
Men’s clothing............ 74-1 25-9 14-0 6-2 3-9 11-9 26-1 29-4 2-7 
Family clothing.......... 76-7 23-3 13-3 6-0 3-6 10-0 26-8 30-0 2-7 
Women’s ready-to-wear...| 74-2 25-8 15-4 6-6 4-6 10-4 15-0 17-7 4-6 
Family shoe serge. count 73°5 26-5 15-0 7:0 4-4 11-5 32-2 34-3 2-2 
Country general.......... 84-9 15-1 9-1 4:3 2-4 6-0 19-4 20-8 4-2 
IMME AURIS Wonmsoce oaneee 73°3 26-7 17-1 6-8 4-1 9-6 23-4 24-1 3-2 
Household appliances and : 

TACION: PR ene 72-6 27-4 17-9 9-1 3-1 9-5 14-8 16-0 4.7 
Flard wares anwar. cots. 75°3 24-7 13-2 6°5 3°2 11-5 24-0 26-7 |. 3-0 
Restaurants sie ebaee 62-9 37-1 30-2 18-5 79 6-9 2:5 2-4 37+1 
Coaliand wood......i...0se%: 79-6 20-4 15-0 3-4 1-9 5-4 5-8 7°8 11-7 
Drug stores....... Pte cat 71-6 28-4 16-7 8-7 3-9 11-7 18-7 19-6 3°8 
Jewellery..............0-. 60-9 89-1 23-8 11-9 6-0 15-3 40-5 42-8 1-5 
PRODAGCCO 5. tok eee 83-5 16-5 8-6 3-6 3-5 7-9 9-1 9-7 8-9 
Filling stations.<<<....... 81-0 19-0 12-8 7-0 3°9 6-2 3-6 4-2 20-9 

ATASCS Matec ent cee 73°8 26-2 18-4 10-4 4-6 7°8 7°8 8-2 9-2 
a 

1 Includes salaries and wages, occupancy expense and store supplies plus all other expenses. 2 Sal- 
aries and wages do not include delivery or proprietors’ salaries. 3 Includes taxes and insurance, light, 
heat and power, repairs, maintenance, depreciation (except on delivery equipment) and rentals on rented 
premises. 4 Includes proprietors’ salaries or withdrawals. 6’ Times per year—cost of goods 


sold, divided by average of beginning and year-end inventories. 


Retail Consumer Credit.—Studies on retail consumer credit, an outgrowth 
of special inquiries conducted by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board during the 
period of controls, have been continued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 
1945. Only those trades in which the extension of credit plays an important part 
were brought within the scope of these surveys. 


Sales and accounts receivable are measured in terms of their change, in index 
form, since the base period of the series—1941. Sales are related to a 1941 quarterly 
average and accounts receivable to the amount outstanding at Dec. 31, 1941. 
Table 21 shows indexes by quarterly periods for 1948, 1949 and the first six months 
of 1950. : 


While wartime restrictions on instalment buying were in effect, the proportion 
of sales made under extended term contracts decreased. The effects of regulations 
introduced in the latter part of 1950 are not yet apparent. In terms of absolute 
volume, instalment sales, as is clearly shown by the indexes in Table 21, have not 
increased since 1941 to the same extent as have cash and charge sales. 
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INDEXES OF RETAIL CONSUMER CREDIT FOR COMBINED TRADES 
1941=100 


50 50 
Jan-Mar. Apr-June July-Sept. Oct:Dec. JanzMor. AprsJune July-Sept. Oct-Dec. Jan-Mor. Apriune July-Sept. Oct-Dec. 


1948 1949 ; 1950 


21.—Quarterly Indexes and Percentage Composition of Retail Consumer Credit 
for Combined Trades, 1948-1950 


(1941=100) 
ee eeeeooooooeeeooooooaooo®«ooaaeaeaeaeaeaea aO>¥NG\ 
: ° Accounts Receivable 
Sales During Period at Fndiof Penod 
Sean eee Total. } Total || Instal- 
nstal- ota. ota nstal- 

Cash ment | Charge Credit Sales ment | Charge | Total 

oie ear 7s Ree regs ie, a bee a 

INDEXES 

feteminr cee tue Wee OS Ree AP Os Atv. ielges OF Ne Een ee 
1948—Jan.-Mar..........-. 166-3 99-2 164-6 145-6 159-6 79-2 125-1 108-0 
ApYs-JUNC.. ews ose 202-5 122-2 187-4 168-4 190-9 85-2 137-2 117-3 
2 JalysSept ys e's wc 204-2 109-1 183-2 161-7 188-4 91-5 142-4 123-3 
Oet=Deewrasig ae v.05 248-2 166-2 218-1 203-0 232-7 118-9 160-2 144-7 
1949—Jan.-Mar........... | 170-2 111-4 170:3 153-2 163-8 107-4 138-5 126-9 
Nr JUNC ace oo cee sts 215-3 148-6 214-1 187-4 206-6 113-8 154-0 139-3 
NUL YH SeD bites. sf oe en 206-0 137-4 191-9 176-1 195-1 117-6 156-8 142-5 
Oct Det .22. she maces 242-8 189-1 221-6 212-1 232-0 144-9 174-2 163-3 
1950—Jan.-Mar............ 178-1 141-2 176-6 166-3 173-7 146-5 149-8 148-7 
Apr.—duneP......6.2- 218-0 180-9 202-8 3 196-4 210-9 152-3 157-5 155°4 

PERCENTAGE ComposITION 

1941—Average............. 60-8 11-4 27-8 39°22 100-0 37°6 62-4 100-0 
1948—Jan.-Mar............ 63-0 712 29-8 | 37-0 | 100-0 || 31-8. | 68-2} 100-0 
Apr.-June........00. 63-7 Ae 29-0 | 36-3 | 100-0 || 30-9 69-1 | 100-0 
July-Sept........... 65-3 TA 27-6 | 34-7 | 100-0 || . 31-2 68-8 | 100-0 
ORR DOG: foc cine. 4: 64-2 ayy 28-1 35-8 | 100-0 || 31-4 68-6 | 100-0 
1949—Jan.—Mar............ 62-9 8-1 29-0 387-1 100-0 33-2 66-8 100-0 
DANSE sod UTIO he itve oreo! 4 ee 63-2 8-0 28-8 36-8 100-0 32-7 67-3 100-0 
al y=Sept. ta. .cs eo oe 64-0 8-3 27-7 36-0 100-0 32°5 67-5 100-0 
Oct-Dec s2. t es. 63-0 8-7 28-3 37-0 100-0 32-7 67-3 100-0 
1950—Jan.-Mar............ 62-8 9-2 | 28-0 | 37-2 | 100-0 | 35-8 | 64-2 | 100-0 
Apr.—June?.......... 62-8 oo {27.9 | 87-21 100-0 || -ebed 64-7 | 100-0 
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Table 22 traces, for various trades, the movement in sales indexes since 1946, 
with differentiation between cash, instalment and charge sales. Statistics for 1946 
are not available for the last six trades shown in the table. Trends in accounts 
outstanding are reviewed in a similar manner. The annual indexes shown were 
obtained by averaging the quarterly indexes allowing appropriate weighting for 
each quarter. 


22.—Annual Summary of Indexes of Sales and Accounts Receivable, by Kinds 
of Business, 1946, 1948 and 1949 


(1941=100) 


Accounts Receivable 


Sales during Year at Dec. 31 


Kind of Business ; Rae TES =e ee ed 
: nstal- ota ota nstal- : 
Cash | ment |Ch@t8e| Credit | Sales || ment |Charge| Total 


Department stores.........-- 1946 | 171-4 | 103-7] 198-7 | 157-1] 167-9 54-9 | 191-8 | 107-3 
1948 206-1 194-4 299-8 251-3 217-5 193-8 302-1 234-9 

1949 210-3 227-4 316-2 275-3 226-6 236-9 326-7 271-0 

Men's clothing. 44s ccceee eee 1946 169-8 14-7 120-1 93-4 154-8 16-8 107-2 83-8 
1948 200-8 72-4 191-1 159-9 192-7 108-5 184-8 165-1 

1949 194-8 91-2 203 -4 174-3 190-8 124-3 202-4 182-1 

Women’s clothing............ 1946 175-6 66-9 202-3 153-4 170-9 44-1 170-3 122-1 
1948 216-6 92-0 292-1 227-4 219-1 70-6 280-0 210-3 

1949 232-2 88-2 304-8 237-4 233-3 53-8 805-1 219-2 

Kamily clothings 4: oe e.iisese 1946 199-9 65-9 181-2 118-2 173-4 50-6 135-1 82-3 
1948 222-0 143-4 | 225-3 185-2 210-1 122-7 195-9 156-9 

1949 204-7. | 142-7 233-3 189-1 199-8 119-1 224-8 164-6 

HUTTIGrS ms. eaten pe ees. 1946 205-1 139-7 210-7 161-3 175-4 92-5 131-3 101-4 
1948 232-3 201-0 359-4 252-6 245-3 159-1 239-1 181-2 

1949 189-5 193-2 283-9 223-4 210-6 195-1 207-9 198-6 

Household appliances and 1946 | 230-2 48-5 | 206-4 99-9 | 148-9 15-6 | 102-4 29-7 
radios. 1948 291-6 140-2 295-3 181-4 217-6 63-5 133-9 76-2 
1949 272-4 163-7 247-4 187-8 215-2 95-1 118-7 99-8 

HUrMTtOLe seen eee oe 1946 304-6 76-2 213-5 102-4 145-0 24-4 60-4 62-5 
1948 290-0 126-1 202-9 140-9 172-1 86-4 110-5 89-4 

1949 272-0 138-3 234-0 155-4 179-8 106-3 132-3 109-5 

Pard wares oe ee ae 1946 215-0 52-6 176-5 160-6 194-8 25-3 107-4 97-6 
1948 242-1 87-2 224-2 199-1 226-0 70-8 137-6 124-8 

1949 239-0 129-5 225-4 211-8 229-4 76-9 170-7 158-4 
Vewelleryscssca tye cree 1946 207-0 79-5 149-5 112-0 164-3 60-6 170-4 98-6 
1948 200-2 190-9 165-8 177-9 190-1 236-9 242-3 238-8 

1949 221-3 247-5 192-3 218-5 220-0 250-9 245-0 248-8- 

Motor-vehiclesen. «sr a 1946 99-9 26-0 198-2 94-2 96-6 69-8 131-3 120-1 
1948 194-1 76-6 296-3 159-3 174-0 37:8 235-5 185-4 

1949 216-1 98-7 294-1 168-9 189-0 63-6 245-4 198-9 

Hooda di ses ock fon ea teres 1948 211-8 1 129-6 129-6 177-7 1 116-4 116-4 
1949 221-6 1 138-2 138-2 186-6 1 121-9 121-9 

Country general... -S..s:..2- 1948 | 212-0 1 175-9 | 175-9 | 200-0 1 98-8 98-8 
1949 208-5 1 188-7 188-7 202-0 1 106-4 106-4 

Ruelsdealerssseseiegi.2 omer 1948 178-9 1 161-4 161-4 165-9 I 136-8 136-8 
1949 173-3 1 163-4 163-4 165-9 1 154-9 154-9 

Keeadistores nesses fe tases ee 1948 248-7 1 245-1 245-1 247-0 1 143-1 143-1 
1949 238-2 1 243-5 243-5 240-7 1 152-2 15232 

Gardges.e Seem eae cae les 1948 179-1 1 241-1 241-1 201-8 1 172-9 172-9 
4 1949 182-2 1 234-5 254-5 209-1 1 187-3 187-3 
Elling stationsse:. aes reee ae 1948 166-5 1 148-3 148-3 163-6 1 183-6 183-6 
1949 159-0 1 163-3 163-3 159-7 1 223-5 223-5 


1 Instalment credit not characteristic of this trade. 
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The outstanding development of recent years in the field of retail consumer 
credit has been the rapid recovery of instalment sales following the period of war- 
time controls. In 1946, the indexes of instalment sales for eight of the ten trades 
selling on the instalment plan were below the 1941 level. By 1949 only three 
remained lower. 


It is of interest to note that in several trades cash sales declined between 1948 
and 1949 while credit sales moved upward. 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Service Establishments 


Theatres.—Canada’s theatres numbered 2,200 in 1949 and had receipts of 
$78,559,779 with an additional $12,616,789 being collected in amusement taxes. 
Newfoundland figures were included in 1949 for the first time. Without New- 
foundland, the number of theatres in the nine provinces was 2,155 with receipts 
(excluding taxes) of $77,701,797 and taxes amounting to $12,559,804. This was 
an increase of 5 p.c. in number of theatres and of 12 p.c. in receipts over the 1948 
figures of 1,950 theatres with receipts of $69,657,248. 


Attendance at Canadian theatres continued to rise but to a lesser extent than 
receipts. Paid admissions in 1949 numbered 230,333,513 persons in the nine 
provinces, 3-5 p.c. higher than 1948 admissions which totalled 222,459,224. New- 
foundland theatres accounted for an additional 2,665,032 admissions. 


These figures do not include drive-in theatres or itinerant exhibitors of motion 
pictures. The 30 drive-in theatres operating in Canada in 1949 had receipts 
(excluding taxes) of $1,392,760 and paid admissions numbering 3,091,314. There 
were 174 itinerant exhibitors in 1949 who gave performances in 846 towns and 
villages. Motion picture performances given by these itinerants brought $494,858 
in receipts (excluding taxes), and were attended by 1,626,638 persons. 


Per capita attendance at motion picture entertainment in Canada provided 
by these three types of exhibitors was 17 times per year, based on the estimated 
population of 13,845,000 for 1949. ) 


23.-Motion Picture Theatres and Receipts, by Provinces, 1939, 1941 and 1947-49 


Nore.—Itinerant operators and legitimate theatre operators are not included in these figures. Receipts 
are exclusive of amusement taxes. 


eee ————————— nnn aT 


1930 1941 1947 19481 19491 
Province | - —— 
No.) Receipts | No. | Receipts | No. | Receipts No. | Receipts | No. | Receipts 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland......... sa xe 3 =e ae ay Ay Ae 45| 857,982 
. Prince Edward Island. . 5} 188,300 6| 141,317] 14] 255,835] 16} 281,995) 17) 288, 741 
ING Varocotiae canes 56} 1,814,500] 61] 2,195,599] 79) 2,666,189} 78 2,738,331| 82) 3,111,160 
New Brunswick........ 39| 1,093,400] 39] 1,102,265) 58] 1,771,036) 58 1,993,102} 64] 2,051,791 
QOueheesee wast. hee oe 146] 8,046,600] 202] 8,047,022} 318)13,918,163] 472 16,405,929] 506}19,502,992 
ONGATION ss cohe et eee 393|15,806, 700} 410/18,757,372| 473|27,043,278) 523 29 ,523,367| 562|31, 937,717 
Wiani tobias a... ¥ tac lsns 731 2,712,800] 111} 2,475,949) 146 3,526,223] 146] 3,709,443) 155 4,307,397 
Saskatchewan......... 104| 1,977,300] 145] 1,673,313] 254] 2,914,801] 263 3,220,907} 341| 3,728,765 
HANI ORG Tir bages ciciin «de 85| 2,323,700] 144] 2,257,115] 178 3,711,366) 216] 4,245,121) 236 5,111,220 
British Columbia...... 76| 4,166,800] 122| 4,145,945} 173} 7,058,888] 178 7,539,053) 192} 7,662,014 
MODAN srsas, 3,96 907/38, 130, 100|1, 240/40, 795, 897| 1, 693|62, 865,279 1,950] 69, 657, 248|2, 200/78, 559,779 


1 Figures for 1948 and 1949 include, in addition to regular theatres, establishments in which motion 
picture entertainment is provided by community organizations such as churches, lodges, Boards of Trade, 
etc. In 1948 these halls numbered 346 with receipts of $962,927 and in 1949, 469 halls had receipts of 
$1, 140, 307. 
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Power Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing Establishments.—Reports on 
this group of service establishments have been issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics since 1930. Summary data for 1930-47 and data by provinces for 1947 
are given at pp. 867-868 of the 1950 edition of the Year Book. 


Subsection 4.—Miscellaneous Merchandising Statistics 


Hotels.—The first survey of hotels since the 1941 Census was made in 1949 
and little change was shown in the number of hotels operating in Canada since 1941. 
However, an increase of 140 p.c. in receipts for hotel business was recorded. Hotels 
in Canada numbered 5,847 in 1949 with receipts amounting to $355,234, 000 com- 
pared with 5,646 in 1941 with receipts of $147,488,000. 

Canadian hotels contained, in 1949, 155,512 rooms, providing accommodation 
for 268,343 persons. Included in the totals were 4,799 hotels operating on a year- 
round basis with receipts amounting to $336,753,000. The remaining 1,048 were. 
seasonal hotels with a total revenue of $18,481,000. 

In Ontario there were 422 establishments licensed as public-houses which were 
included with hotels for purposes of comparability with the 1941 figures. Receipts 
of these public-houses amounted to $30,774,000 in 1949, of which $26,613,000 
was accounted for by beverage-room sales. 

Receipts reported for all hotels amounted to $355,234,000, $189,404,000 of 
which was from sales of beer, wine, and liquor; $60,365,000 from meal sales; and 
$78,377,000 from room rentals. Expenditures totalled $324,031,000 which iecades 
$75,379,000 paid in salaries and wages. 


24.—Hotels and Total Receipts, by Provinces, 1941 and 1949 


1941 1949 
Province 

Hotels Rooms Receipts Hotels Rooms Receipts 

No No $’000 No No — $000 
INewfoundland=..--).- 0. eeeenee Sis aes Ree 44 750 1,320 

Prince Edward Island.......... 38 592 249 29 v2 58 
INO VS SCOtlS icra ea eons 226 3, 663 2,896 173 4,142 5, 282 
New Bruns wickesaee sone ee 171 3,570 1,807 138 3,620 8,370 
Muebeewg 2 os ascbc MO oe Se 1,556 30, 883 28, 647 1,582 38, 654 72,969 
Ontar IO Gee eons at argutig ated 40,388 66, 076 1,960 50,572 140,191 
Manttobas:25. <.ehc2ee* oe. 278 7,350 7,953 7,941 23,497 
Saskoatchewans s.o ee ee 595 11, 635 9,297 575 12,555 28,155 
IDOEEA MELA ote ogee eae 433 12,918 14,218 449 14, 250 41,126 
British Calimbiats.cscvk eens 587 17,981 16,345 618 22,316 38,738 
Canadas Lee. $852 BAR. 5,646 128,980 147,488 5,847 155,512 355, 294 


1 Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

Farm Implement Sales.—Manufacturers’ and importers’ sales of farm 
machinery and implements in 1949 (mainly at wholesale prices) amounted to 
$217,089,685, 27 p.c. above 1948 sales totalling $170,666,070. It is estimated that, 
in terms of retail prices, Canadian farmers spent approximately $265,000,000 on 
implements and machinery in 1949 as compared with $204,000,000 in 1948. These 
figures do not include expenditures for trucks, machine pee binder twine or other 
farm supplies. 
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Sales of repair parts in 1949 totalled $28,104,505, at wholesale prices, or an 
estimated $36,000,000 at retail, 4 p.c. above the 1948 volume of sales. 


25.—Farm Implement and Equipment Sales, by Provinces, 1948 and 1949 


Nors.—Values are mainly at wholesale prices. 


1948 1949 1246, 
| —___________——— || Change 

Province RICGk JEG. 1949 

Amount of Amount of over 

Total Total 1948 

$ $ 

ONtlantier CE TOVANCES!..casccocee cee at ties s 5,461,031 3-2 5,399,111 2-5 —1-1 
Quebeeecswn aici. Be Coe ea 14,906,555 8-7 16,657,442 77 +11-7 
CONGARLO eer aa aloes ioe oe core eo nsenis Se 38,453,369 22-5 47,775,991 22-0 +24-2 
Manito Dae ritcraato ae onic Sis. cs Sale ove ai 23,369, 284 13-7 37,474, 620 17-2 +60-4 
DAA Abe HOW as dancer eine eventos pene lnivine 46,505,877 27-3 59, 629, 464 27-5 +28-2 
UN OYE RES h ap’, bh SE Rhett, coterie ene ein esencetie ere 8 36, 748, 138 21-5 44,459, 129 20-5 +21-0 
British: Columbiaw. sees. ces ees cee oss 5,221,816 3-1 5, 693 , 928 2°6 +9-0 
TotalSYe cen eee rk 170, 666,070 100-0 217,089,685 100-0 +27-2 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Separate sales figures for different types of equipment are presented in Table 26. 


26.—Sales of New Farm Implements and Equipment, 1948 and 1949 


Canada Prairie Provinces 

Type of Equipment PACs PG a PiC=of 

1948 19491 |Change 1948 1949 |Change| Total 

1948-49 1948-49 | in 1949 

$ $ $ $ 
Planting, seeding and fertilizing..... 7,023,481) 8,187,527) +15-9 || 3,690,859) 4,070,832} +10-3 | 50-0 
PIOUCISR SRM me tere eee be 11,960, 819]17, 988,013) +50-0 || 9,182,512/13, 951,389] +51-9 77°8 
Tilling, cultivating and weeding....| 9,337,442/12, 241,228] +31-1 || 5,441,855) 8,383,492) +54-1 68-5 
Haying..... is, nto cer ES SO ee 9,351, 056/10, 569,126] +13-0 || 3,274,933] 4,288,005) +80-9 40-6 
anvesting eee eee eee 36, 046, 613/39, 088,015} +8-4 31,843, 041)34, 219,947) +-7-5 87-5 
Preparing crops for market or use...| 5,904,211 7,822,176] +32-5 || 2,904,938] 3,788,186} +30-4 | 48-4 
Tractors and engines DO Soe ee 63, 065, 437/102,025,541] +61-8 1139, 055, 885/66, 512,089] +70-3 65-2 
Spraying and dusting equipment 

(orchard or’garden)i se... ce cean 1,489,082] 1,332,584} —10-5 341,319 665,561) +95-0 | 49-9 


-Farm wagons, trucks and sleighs. ..| 3,383,807] 2,824,935] —16-5 || 1,767,134) 1,650,118) —6-6| 58-4 
Domestic water systems and pumps] 5,800,797) 5,386,881} —7-1 918,657) 1,225,773) +33-4 | 22:8 
Dairy machinery and equipment... 4,286,730 4,004,640) —6-6 || 1,054,535} 886,638) —15-9 | 22-1 


IBATMCGOMelbiracnta: sistas oe wo doe sc 1,944, 834] 2,166,836] +11-4 226, 055 460, 139|+103-6 21-2 

Poultry farm equipment............ 474, 806 466,863} —1-1 179,534 114,235) —36-4 24-5 

Miscellaneousr ne -cir es esc e oles: 2,808,792) 3, 085, 320) +9-8 | 1, a ae 1,346,859 +8-4] 43-7 

Machinery attachments............ 7,788, 163 Ses 5,499 2 es) 
MP OURIS eae cade co es toslats 170,666,070) 217,089,685} +27-2 |106,623,299/141,563,213| 132-8 | 65-2 
1 Includes Newfoundland. 2 Included with machines for which sold. 


New Motor-Vehicle Sales.—Estimated passenger-car sales in 1950 reached an 
unprecedented high of 323,000 units. This number was 60 p.c. above the 1949 total 
of 202,318 units, which was in turn 40 p.c. higher than the 145,655 cars purchased 
in 1948. The large number of automobiles imported from the United Kingdom 
helped to swell the volume in both years, while the removal, in 1948, of restrictions 
which had curtailed imports from the United States was also a factor, though a less 
important one. . 
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Sales of commercial vehicles in 1950 advanced 28 p.c. over 1949, 103,700 units 
being sold in 1950 and 84,023 in 1949. These totals include 573 buses in 1949 and 
655 in 1950, a gain of 14 p.c. ¢ 


27.—_Retail Sales of New Motor-Vehicles, 1936-50 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 

No. 3 No. $ No. $ 
193.6 <tea r eB REE 92,287 95,403,199 21,027 22,179,597 |} 118,314 | 117,582,796 
19375, pee eee 114,275 | 116,886,334 30, 166 32,284,193 |} 144,441 149,170,527 
BIS Soper er ie Mee Oe RRA a Ine ye 95,751 105, 006, 462 25,414 30,005,446 |} 121,165 | 135,011,908 
1039) cA aie es caer ee Sion 90,054 97,131,128 24, 693 28,836,393 || 114,747 | 125,967,521 
TOA Db RR Mow icp ate ee rie 101,789-| 114,928,833 28, 763 33,916,445 || 180,552 | 148,845,278 
IQA VE Ss ae ae a eS ee a 83,650 | 108,907,312 34, 432 43,008,207 || 118,082 | 151,915,519 
1942-45 Serra fatae eae ate a me ie is 3 = 
194 Gi se tis eee cance: 77,742 | 120,325,496 42,302 73,003,509 |} 120,044 | 193,329,005 
194. 7heg 808 See eT ne cee ees 159,205 | 283,190,390 71,050 | 133,047,105 || 230,255 | 416,237,495 
194 Sir xine cs ets Maddeus hae Sean 145,655 | 282,903,958 75.645 | 156,313,030 |} 221,300 | 439,216,988 
194 Oe tion Breit eae ee 202.318 | 412.297,863 84,023 | 176,426,822 || 286,341 | 588,724,685 
T950RM 5.2 Ph E Verte dicot een 323,000 | 658,243,000 | 103,700 | 207,634,000 || 426,700 | 865,877,000 


Finance Company Operations.—In 1949, 104 finance companies were active 
in the financing of consumer, commercial and industrial goods in Canada. The 
total volume of financing was $285,000,000, an increase of 37 p.c. over the 1948 
total of $208,000,000. Consumer goods accounted for a much higher proportion 
of the total in 1949 than in 1948, largely the result of a much expanded activity in 
the financing of passenger cars. Consumer goods accounted for two-thirds of the 
total, while the remaining one-third was for commercial and industrial goods. 
Finance company operations are not yet so greatly concentrated in the consumer 
goods field as they were in 1941, but the trend is in that direction. 


28.—Retail Instalment Paper Purchased and Balances Outstanding, by Classes of 
Goods and Provinces, 1941, 1948 and 1949 


(Millions of Dollars) 


: Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 
tem ——_ SO Os WS 
1941 1948 19491 1941 1948 19491 
Class of Goods 

Consumer: 2OOdS saz. 46h. le ae ee 77 122 191 49 70 116 
IN@W PASSENLELCARS.,2% 5;,. clade acters aes 23 88 72 — 24 4? 
iWsedipassensericarsie,... ween ee ae Ah 56 8&3 a 80 46 
OE Cree tenes Nos son SE, a 10 28 36 _— 16 23 
Commercial and industrial.............. 23 86 94 16 60 68 
New commercial vehicles............. 11 36 4h — 25 32 
Used commercial vehicles............ 6 19 Be — 11 14 
OCH ere ee ote soa ea Lee Fs) SH 28 _— 24 22 
Totals, Retail Financing.......... 100 208 285 65 130 184 

Province SF Ty ieee a Sat eae 
Maritime Provinees: <>..¢¢c. 006-60 Js. a 15 24 4 10 15 
Quebecas aati Ore ce aes 16 46 59 10 30 40 
OntanOnGe trate meena Grae acne. 48 87 120 30 53 76 
Manito bate ots Seen eee ne ee er 5 10 12 3 6 8 
Sackatchewance so wae ates eet: 6 7 12 5 4 7 
Albertasac ont cee eee ee es 9 19 29 6 12 19 
British,Columibiawasts meena 9 24 29 7 15 19 


1 Includes, Newfoundland. 
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Balances outstanding on retail instalment paper have mounted sharply in 
recent years and the total at the end of 1949 was $184,000,000, 42 p.c. above the 
year-end total of $130,000,000 in 1948. On consumer goods, outstanding balances 
totalled $116,000,000 at the end of 1949 compared with $70,000,000 at Dec. 31, 
1948. 

The financing of motor-vehicle sales, both new and used, is the chief activity 
of finance companies. In 1941, motor-vehicle financing accounted for 85 p.c. of 
the total, while in 1947, 1948 and 1949 the percentages were 62 p.c., 70 p.c. and 
78 p.c., respectively. 

Table 29 gives a record of the financing of motor-vehicles for the ten years 
ended 1949. The figures do not agree exactly with those in Table 28 because they 
were obtained as a product of supplementary monthly surveys and are subject to 
reporting inconsistencies. 


99.—Financing of Motor-Vehicle Sales by Finance Companies, 1940-49 


ee eee 


< New Vehicles Used Vehicles All Vehicles 
ear 
No. Financing No. Financing No. Financing 

$ $ $ 

1940s ote ee os pot roe 42,982 33,473,397 | 183,596 41,762,396 || 176,578 75,235,793 

OG Veet es ee ee tare tere Ne seteu 41,032 34, 887,591 141,387 49, 829,192 182,419 84, 716, 783 

NEY. tea ee Sn bride Ooecor es 7,398 6,207,111 58,912 18,389, 804 66,310 24,596,915 

IQR eee See nes SK a ES Sareea 1,077 1, 254, 878 38, 496 13, 637, 688 39,573 14, 892, 566 

NAS ee lates ot wlehetincioens Paes Al 2,927,396 30, 599 11,643,541 32,970 14,570, 937 

TTA era elise’ ose: ots 3,630 4,934,456 24,356 9,502,726 27,986 14,437, 182 

i OA Ae Perr cy rtetcle. oie sxe apes. ot 22,866 27,978,992 30,527 13, 607,573 53,393 41,586,565 

dee Yak ae, THR ee aioe emo 46, 700 65, 422, 230 72,167 43 , 322,528 118,867 108, 744, 758 

OAS Praesent. me seiciersie sss" e > 51, 867 73, 805, 672 103 , 767 71,149,341 155, 634 144,955,013 

gO CO) es oe eo SOOO RES GOD 81,502 115,511, 459 151, 486 103, 672,571 232,988 219, 184, 030 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


The proportion of new vehicles sold for cash was quite high when new vehicle 
production was resumed after the Second World War. Each of the years 1947, 
1948 and 1949 has witnessed an increase in the proportion of cars purchased on 
instalments through finance companies and this trend is revealed in Table 30. 
At 28-5 p.c. in 1949, the proportion still remains well below the pre-war rate when 
the range was from 32 p.c. to 39 p.c. 


39.—Sales and Financing of New Motor-Vehicles (Passenger and Commercial), 
. Selected Years, 1933-49 


———— nnn Tn ns SS ——— re 
P.C. of Total Sales 


é ‘ : Average 
Vehicles Vehicles Financed ; 
Year Sold Financed pees 
Number Value ue 
Se Te ee eee ne ee assy Eo Eee eae) KORRES 
No No. $ 
NBS Maree fore aie alc ote 8 aleve cTeieus is reas cote el eieiracers 45,332 15, 880 35-0 22-1 632 
(UR ae rn pean er nano oa etg OL 101,461 31,950 31-5 22-0 701 
ROD me stots odie ie dohate.s ohaies sls eketehawe wie 144,441 56, 247 38-9 27-3 723 
POD ance ar Sale. oii ie Set. boa arate etal oes 114, 747 37,320 32°5 22-1 746 
ROA ete ee has Lier s De gee ere o's Sera tenes © 130, 552 42,982 32-9 22-5 779 
QAR ae sd Tans cited c Arc lathaie mele she eaenveie'e ae 118,082 41,032 34°7 23-0 850 
NOSGICRE Pe A ee soc ect este sso 5st 120,044 22, 866 19-0 14-5 1,224 
A ere Ailes ia ererw eels ator eitall eve ie"s etoreiare 230, 255 46, 700 20-3 15-7 1,401 
19482 Po a4: ee Ren So Bien 221,300 51,867 23-4 16-8 1,423 
Ga G treme eta Ls vie octermieta Morse bleu 286,341 81,502 28-5 19-6 TANT 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 
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Section 5.—Co-operative Organizations* 


Reports were received by the Department of Agriculture from 2,637 co- 
operatives of all types—marketing and purchasing, fishermen’s and service— 
covering their business years ended within the 12 months preceding July 31, 1949. 
Membership reported totalled 1,219,712 and the total volume of business, including 
other revenue, reached a record of $1,001,437,990. Each of these figures—number 
of reports, volume of business, and revenue—showed a substantial increase over 
1948. Most significant was the increase of over $200,000,000 in volume of business. 
Marketing co-operatives reported a volume increase of approximately $167,000,000 
in 1949 and purchasing co-operatives $34,000,000. Increases reported by other 
types were insignificant. _ 


The number of marketing and purchasing co-operatives reporting increased 
by 128. Fishermen’s co-operatives reporting increased by 16, due mainly to the 
inclusion of Newfoundland and an increase in Prince Edward Island. Service 
co-operatives increased by 88, a result of increased coverage in Alberta, Ontario 
and Quebec. Membership in 1949 showed an increase of 60,668 over the total 
reported for 1948. 7 


Developments during 1948-49.—During 1949 the Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan Wheat Pools marked 25 years of service in marketing grain for the farmers 
of western Canada. The Alberta Wheat Pool had celebrated its 25th anniversary 
in 1948. 


Recognizing the recent rapid growth of co-operatives in Canada some provincial 
governments have expanded their staffs and services in order adequately to service 
and supervise all co-operatives within their jurisdiction. In March, 1949, the 
Department of Agriculture in Manitoba announced the formation. of a Directorate 
of Co-operative Services within the Department which would include the offices 
of registrar of co-operatives and supervisor of credit unions. Upon the entry of 
Newfoundland into Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949, it was announced that one of 
the portfolios of the new provincial cabinet would be the Department of Fisheries 
and Co-operatives. Eight of the ten provincial governments now have officials 
directly responsible for administering co-operative legislation and supervising: co- 
operative activities. In Prince Edward Island, however, this task is performed 
by the P.E.I. Co-operative Union, Limited, aided by a grant from the Province. 
The secretary of the co-operative union is required to report officially to the 
Government each year. 


On June 1, 1949, Part XII of the Companies Act of Ontario relating to co- 
operative corporations became effective. The former Part XII—considered ina- 
dequate by many co-operative leaders in the Province—was repealed and a new 
and more acceptable section was passed into the statutes. The main feature of 
the new legislation provides for the purchase for redemption of all or part of the 
shares held by a shareholder upon payment of an agreed-upon sum not exceeding 
the par value of the shares. Shares purchased for redemption may not be re-issued. 


* Prepared under the direction of J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, by J. E. 
O’Meara, Marketing Service, Economics Division, 
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The first fisherman’s co-operative on the Great Lakes, the Ontario Fishermen’s 
Co-operative, was organized in February, 1949, and was patterned after the organi- 
zation of the United Maritime Fishermen. The products of the new co-operative 
will be marked mainly in the the United States. 


In November, 1949, the Department of Fisheries and Co-operatives in New- 
foundland held a conference of all co-operative leaders in the Province in order to 
plan future organization and extension work. As a result, working arrangements 
- were completed between Maritime Co-operative Services at Moncton, N.B., and 
United Maritime Fishermen at Halifax, N.S., to supply local Newfoundland co- 
operatives and to aid in the marketing of fish. First steps were also taken towards 
the organization of a provincial co-operative union for the Province of Newfoundland 
which would be affiliated with the Co-operative Union of Canada. 


Marketing.—For the crop year ended July 31, 1949, the sales value of farm 
products marketed by co-operatives in Canada amounted to $783,293,225 which 
was an increase of $166,945,748 over the total reported for the same period ended 

in 1948. 


Ail farm products with the exception of wool and fruit and vegetables shared 
in the general increase. The largest increases were reported by the dairy products, 
live-stock and grain co-operatives. lLive-stock marketing co-operatives reported 
an increase in sales value of nearly 40 p.c. over 1948, due mainly to the lifting of 
restrictions on beef-cattle exports. Wool sales were down slightly because of 
liquidation of flocks which also helped increase volume and value of live-stock sales. 
The decrease in fruit and vegetables sales was minor. 


Sales value of grains increased by over $81,000,000 due to a rise in price for 
western wheat as well as increased handlings by the three pools and the United 
Grain Growers. The latter organization and the Manitoba Pool Elevators increased 
their facilities at country points during the year and generally increased their 
physical plant for handling an appreciable increase in volume. ‘The four grain- 
marketing co-operatives in Western Canada handled 50 p.c. of the total volume 
delivered in the three western provinces during 1949. 


Considered in relation to the sales values, it has been calculated that during 
1948-49 co-operatives handled 32-9 p.c. of the main farm products entering into 
commercial channels of trade, an increase of 0-8 p.c. over the previous year. For 
the various products concerned similar percentages are as follows, with the previous 
year shown in parentheses: dairy products, 25-5 (22-6); live stock, 18-6 (18-5); 
poultry and eggs, 18-4 (18-6); wool, 79-7 (68-1); grains, 55-1 (56-2); fruits and 
vegetables, 27-5 (27-4); maple products, 26-8 (25-1); tobacco, 89-9 (99-0); honey, 
12-1 (6-0). 


Merchandising.—Sales of merchandise reported for the year 1948-49 amounted 
to $191,804,630, an increase of $33,390,585 over the figure reported for the previous 
year. Increases occurred in sales of farm machinery, clothing and home furnishings, 
food products and coal and wood. Feed and fertilizer sales, which increased by 
16 p.c. over 1947-48, was the largest single item handled by merchandising co- 
operatives with a total of over $77,000,000. 

All provinces shared in the reported sales increase except Manitoba; in that 
Province accurate reporting resulted in the elimination of duplication of sales 
between the wholesale and the locals. . Alberta reported a sizable increase in sales 
attributable to increased coverage and reporting. 
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Wholesaling.—In 1948-49, 11 co-operatives mainly engaged in wholesaling 
farm supplies and consumer goods reported 24 places of business which were owned, 
through federation, by 1,829 local co-operatives. Total assets amounted to 
$20,354,250. Plant value or fixed assets less allowance for depreciation amounted 
to $5,010,973, an increase of $1,000,000 over 1948. Liabilities to members increased 
by $2,750,000 in 1949 over 1948, liabilities to the public by $1,700,000, and members’ 
equity in the wholesales by over $1,000,000. 


Total sales of farm products through the wholesales during 1948-49 amounted 
to $63,282,375 most of which was live-stock and dairy products. This volume 
increased by $11,000,000 over reported sales in 1947-48. Total sales of merchandise 
in the later year amounted to $50,142,277, an increase of $8,000,000 over 1947-48. 
Feed and fertilizer sales by wholesales in 1948-49 amounted to $24,144,293, petroleum 
products sales to $9,295,063, and food products $4,498,758. 


Interprovincial Co-operatives, Limited, a federation owned by the provincial 
wholesales, owns and operates a bag factory at Montreal, Que., which supplies the 
requirements of regional members. Hardware and groceries are also handled by 
this federation. Flour produced in the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool mill at Saskatoon 
is sold by Interprovincial Co-operatives, Limited, to the regionals and eventually 
to the local associations and the consumer. It is also responsible for export sales 
of the products of this mill and is entering into the import business in a small way by 
buying jute, tea and paint brushes from the United Kingdom, jute from India, 
and engines, water systems, oil filters and tools from the United States. 


Retailing.—Sales of food products in 769 co-operative retail stores amounted 
to $48,900,000 during 1948-49; clothing and home furnishings amounting to 
$8,271,503 were handled by 532 outlets; and feed and fertilizer sales of over 
$15,000,000 through 317 stores. Saskatchewan had the largest number of retail 
outlets followed by Quebec and Alberta. 


31.—Summary BY of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1943-49 


Associa- | Places of Sales of Farm Sales of Total 


Year tions Business Patrons Products Supplies Business! 
No No No $ $ $ 
1 toa bite ig a ie cat 1, 650 4,406 608, 680 295,499, 274 55,689, 141 352, 785, 598. 
OLE Wee aa NE es Oe 1,792 4,534 719,080 459,798,798 65,508,771 527, 855,540 
4 Dine teres ea « Boalcts! ogee ors 1, 824 4,441 738, 345 500, 481, 627 81,360, 855 585, 650, 066 
OSG Ree cee ae rae 1,953 4,488 922,928 454, 564, 927 95,603,311 554,329, 652 
NY Gc SEE RAS oop ears Pee 2,095 5, 084 1,036,498 | 578,638,214 127,001, 488 712,583, 246 
GAS eee ee eee ors 2,249 5,423 1,195,372 616,347,477 157,874,045 780,084,955 
OAD ea acel ere o.nte idence soins Passel ls: 5, 667 1,209,520 783 , 293, 225 191, 804, 630 982, 232,002 
Value Liabilities Share- ; 
of Total Assets to the holders or we cethgs. 
Plant Public Members MOY 
$ $ $ No. $ 
1943): Peas eee eres 36, 866, 861 186, 634, 839 124, 264, 085 585, 826 62,370, 754 
1944 eae es eerie ete tees 40, 664, 827 203,047,911 130, 556, 373 690, 967 72,491,538 
1945 crys. temtucte rn wie aks 43,048,326 171,128, 184 87,354, 033 739, 804 83,774,151 
LO4 Gf e.-6 Re teeeion ce 46,775,158 163, 467, 434 71,012, 260 926, 863 92,455,174 
bY. 7 RS ere Ben gee as oe 53,027, 212 168,195,387 71,403, 750 982,990 | . 96, 791,637 
VO4S2e 5 te. Sheen cee 75,009, 655 201, 603, 705 89,381,360 TP 127, 229 112, 222,345 
GAGS Se het See ae ee 89, 832,908 236,962,924 106, 599, 688 1,144, 698 1390, 363, 236 


1Includes other revenue. 
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32.—Products Marketed, Merchandise and Supplies handled by Co-operative 
Marketing and Purchasing Associations, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1948 


and 1949. 
1948 1949 
Item Associa- Value Associa- Value 
tions! of Sales tions! of Sales 
ee pt Bede es a ae i hl nea ere res 
Marketing— No. $ No. $ 
Dairy products... 1.0.0... .5 00sec ence yee eee este: 667 109, 862, 341 650 141, 923, 763 
Fruits and vegetables. ..........5-eeseeeeeeeees 196 4), 338,032 204 39,613, 846 
rain ANG SOCC ee ee oie seit ta PAN TE Beg PE 82 290, 773, 952 101 371, 798, 952 
Tveistockirt 4. noni loteees os nis pase ie re oe sl- 298 96, 886, 819 332 135, 446, 480 
Figgs and poultry.........--+2e-e see ee eens cece: 356 31,591, 753 376 35, 211,391 
PIGHEY as Ui etd de ca en aides «Peake suede es ehs 7 550, 888 11 261, 508 
Maple products. .....-.----+eseereeeeeereeeeees 1 1,446,571 8 872,711 
PO DACCO aera Cee nies SIE pe wisia 6 ob role wes 5 37,067,050 20 1,704,565 
UO nee eas sini les is ore game Seetotsyelenefera eters 18 1, 750, 563 a 1,643,999 
TEN se eee Oa ae SNe 6 SE OAH anGenR Fiano 4 1,528,469 i 47, 227,822 
Lumber and wood.........2..sseeeeseeee ee eneee 17 645, 033 1 1, 656, 271 
MiscellaneQUS. cc... sues uer esse see tose yet 30 3,906, 006 36 5,941,872 
Totals, Marketing.............----+++5- 1,123 616,347,477 1,223 783,293,225 
Merchandising— 

Food products... 2... .-.. 6.05 ee eect rere recess 636 37, 263, 142 799 49, 630, 745 
Clothing and home furnishings........-.--+++- 411 6, 274, 023 531 8,562,576 
Petroleum products and auto acce#ories......-- 717 20,005, 875 743 21, 867, 690 
Feed, fertilizer and spray Mmateniaic ae ee oe 1,096 66,405,993 1,118 77,612,273 
Machinery and equipment.........-.2+++e+eeees 333 5,038, 139 370 8,448, 948 
Coal, wood and building material............-- 631 8,522,050 611 11,341, 165 
WiscellanGouss : crc-4k8 file ch ceils ce Ripiecinjele evs Sk sis 827 14,364, 823 861 14,341, 233 
Wotals, Merchandising...............-- 1,592 157,874,045 1,821 191,804,630 
Grand Totals)sci6) xc sew see oie enieo'- 2,249 174,221,522 || 2,378 975,097,855 


1 Duplication exists in this column since some associ 
Some market more than one product and some handle m 


33._Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing an 


by Provinces, Crop Years Ended July 31, 
: Associa- Shareholders 
Province tions or Members 

No. No. 

Newfoundland. :........-- 1949 28 5,074 
Prince Edward Island... .1948 24 7,293 
1949 28 8,305 
ING Va SCO blocs taste crinc oe 1948 116 23, 215 
1949 121 22,090 
New Brunswick........-- 1948 71 13, 286 
1949 63 13, 187 
Quebec......-.--.+ esses 1948 707 80, 620 
; 1949 713 82, 848 
GintAriO dere eels ciave ow = teks 1948 369 75,334 
1949 382 82,946 
Manitoba. soon ebe rss 1948 141 174,541 
1949 145 162, 253 
Saskatchewan.........--- 1948 540 401, 863 
1949 565 401,391 
Albertaisse ie nience eine 2 1948 162 208,991 
1949 206 217,737 
British Columbia......... 1948 = 112 40,101 
1949 121 44,687 
Interprovincial........... 1948 if 101,985 
1949 6 104,180 
Totals 359 tea 1948 2,249 1,127,229 
1949 2,378 1,144, 698 


1 Includes other revenue. 


Sales of 
Products 
$ 
16,196 


2,896, 602 
3,319, 155 
6,428, 159 
6, 601, 734 
5,477,864 
7,785,502 
56,355, 458 
70, 229,271 


87,710,067 
114,320,331 


58, 702, 872 
82, 250, 420 


176,464,361 
220,344,382 


113, 803,328 
150, 280, 837 


42,585, 761 
48,112, 125 


65, 923 , 005 
80, 033, 272 


616,347,477 


783, 293,225 


ations market produce as well as handle supplies. 
any of the supplies listed. 


d Purchasing Associations, 
1948 and 1949 


Sales of. Total 
Merchandise | Business! 
$ $ 

2,279, 832 2,306,028 
1,653,304 4,571,223 
1,617,130 4,947,034 
12,418,411 18,995,070 
12,575,084 19,372,338 
6, 432,559 12,004, 483 
6,629, 156 14,438,955 
40,210,158 96, 596, 847 
49,616, 904 120, 045, 602 
29,678, 240 118, 647, 838 
37,120,567 152,312,180 
12,470, 716 71,508,373 
10, 682,494 93,475, 238 
25,710,178 203,935, 776 
29,041, 544 251, 835, 938 
13,772,031 128,425, 429 
18,427, 239 169, 830, 874 
10,396, 532 54,220,516 
15,281, 890 64,489,196 
5,131,916 71,179,400 
8,532, 790 89,178,619 
157,874,045 780,084,955 
191,804, 630 982, 232, 002 


Service Co-operatives.—Additional coverage in 1949 in Alberta, Quebec 


and Ontario resulted in an increase in the number 
co-operatives, more and more of which are being organi 


of reports from service-type 
zed. Electricity co-operatives 
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in Quebec and Alberta are numerous and Ontario’s 42 rural medical services co- 
operatives are providing prepaid hospital services for thousands of farmers and their 
families. Membership in 156 service-type co-operatives in 1949 numbered 58,714 
and total revenue from services rendered was $2,500,000. 


Fishermen’s Co-operatives.—In 1949, over 100 fishermen’s co-operative 
associations reported a total membership of 16,300 and total business of $16,729,765. 
The increase over 1947-48 is accounted for by the inclusion of seven associations 
in Newfoundland and ten others reporting for the first time. 

The greatest number of fishermen’s co-operatives is found in the Atlantic 
Provinces and Quebec but by far the largest volume was reported by seven co- 
operatives in British Columbia. The $9,000,000 of business reported by these 
co-operatives was 54-5 p.c. of the total for all provinces. 


Insurance.—There were 410 organizations classified as farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance companies active in Canada in 1948. The net admitted assets 
amounted to $24,453,274 and assets in the form of unassessed premium note residue 
totalled $33,883,924. The net amount of insurance at risk was over $2,000,000,000 
and losses paid in 1948 amounted to $5,552,594. 

A co-operative life insurance company with headquarters at Regina, Sask., 
now operates in six provinces. It reported coverage on the lives of 38,000 Canadians 
in 1949 and the amount of insurance in force was $25,800,000—an increase of 
$8,000,000 over the amount in force in 1948. 


Section 6.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


Statistics on interprovincial trade are difficult to collect because there are no 
barriers to this trade. The only comprehensive statistics available are the loadings 
and unloadings of freight carried by the railways. Railway traffic is segregated 
into 76 classes of freight and the differences between loadings and unloadings are 
the imports and exports by rail for the respective provinces. Freight can, however, 
be imported by rail and exported by water, as is the case with western grain moved 
to the Ontario ports of Fort William and Port Arthur. Consequently, the statistics 
of Table 34 must not be taken as a measure of total interprovincial trade: these 
figures indicate interprovincial movement of railway freight which is one aspect 
only of that trade. 


* Revised in the Transportation Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


34.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Provinces, 1948 and 1949 


TR ee 


Received — 
: Loaded irom Foreign Totals Originated! 
Province Connections 

| 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island...... 326, 103 325,425 — — 326, 103 325, 425 
Nova Scotia. chicane ae 10,445,111 9, 772,383 136, 904 152,062 || 10,582,015 9,924,445 
New Brunswick............ 4,554, 814 3,608, 216 890, 155 686, 630 5, 444, 969 4,294, 846 
Quebec Meneses 0 RN Oe RO 20,178,284 | 17,585,453 9,341,393 7,190,859 || 29,519,677 24,776,312 
Ontariory, Here es; 39,356,353 | 37,271,401 29,154,810 | 24,010,262 68,511, 163 61,281, 663 
Manitoba. Vo ee re 6,994, 456 6,979,045 441,788 436,071 7,436, 244 7,415, 116 
Saskatchewan.............. 9,279,715 | 10,080,500 671,320 223,328 9,951; 035 10,303, 828 
ADS rhe sa) Se |e Rete irene 12,313,280 | 13,027,215 322,496 123,364 || 12,635,776 13,150,579 
British Columbiat’, > 4.5) 9,387,878 9.295, 214 937,549 1,099, 555 || 10,325, 427 10.394, 769 
Fotais cat. ME se 112,835,994 107,944,852 | 41,396 9415 | 33,922,131 || 154 932,409 | 141,8 6,983 


ES IO aps str Si acres po eaeet leas eee ee ee eee 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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34.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Provinces, 1948 and 1949—concluded 


Delivered 
Unloaded to Foreign Totels Terminated! 
Province Connections 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
tons tons tons tons tons to.s 
Prince Edward Island...... 541, 752 471,456 1,756 6, 238 543,508 477,694 
INOVEtE Colla time acces ons 8, 713, 885 8, 231, 203 871, 224 769, 627 9,585, 109 9,000, 830 
New Brunswick............ 3, 746,170 3,024, 129 2,885, 063 2,296, 890 6, 631, 233 5,321,019 
DNEDGC Les ree tia «elle oe roles 23,524,583 | 19,605,369 9,942, 864 6,940,313 || 33,467, 447 26,545, 682 
Onbarion rates Getttas cies lak 49,540,852 | 47,243,935 | 24,820,039 | 21,193,137 || 74,360, 891 68, 437,072 
IManttobadece ec nosce cece 7,508, 256 (oto Lt 1,529,251 601, 144 9,037,507 7,916,258 
Saskatchewan...:........+ 5, 623,154 5, 434. 474 469,164 | ~ 686, 714 6,092,318 6,121,188 
yo) tea SP Ree ee 4,885,396 4,952,789 21,916 15, 206 4,907,312 4,967,995 
British Coiumbia........... 7,659, 730 8,168,918 3,499, 933 4,081, 203 11, 159, 663 senate 
Totals o.oo. oases 111,743,778 | 104,447,384 | 44,041,210 | 36-591,162 || 155,784,988 “141, 038,546 
| 


Figures for freight originating and reight terminating do not agree because that freight which 
originates within a certain year does not a’! terminate within the same year. On the oth_r hand, some 
that terminated in 1919, for instance, originated within the previous year. 


PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL OF 
DOMESTIC TRADE 


During the post-war period, the elaborate system of government control of 
trade that the war effort had made necessary was gradually relaxed (see the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 837-841) until only those measures retained to protect domestic 
requirements and prevent the forcing up of prices in the Canad'an market remained 
by the beginning of 1949. Since then even these have practically disappeared. 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting the Handling and Marketing 
of Grain 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada include the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, which since 1912 has administered the provisions of the 
Canada Grain Act, and the Canadian Wheat Board, which operates under the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1985. The former is a quasi-judicial and adminis- 
trative body which, through the powers vested in it in matters of interprovincial 
transportation and patents and copyrights, gives the Federal Government complete 
power to control the handling of grain; it has no power or duties in respect to grain 
prices. The Canadian Wheat Board, which began to function in the autumn of 
1935, was a natural outgrowth of government stabilization measures that had been 
taken during the depression years of the 1930’s in regard to the marketing of grain 
crops. During this period the Government had acquired a considerable volume of 
wheat and, in the 1935 session of Parliament, legislation was passed to serve the 
double purpose of disposing of the holdings so acquired and at the same time 
arranging for marketing the new crops. 


An account of the organization and functions of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners appears at pp. 481-482 of the 1941 Year Book. An article on the operations 
of the Canadian Wheat Board is included in the 1939 Year Book, pp. 569-580, and 
is brought up to date in the 1947 edition. 
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Section 2.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


Federal legislative measures for aiding and regulating trade include specific 
prohibitions of operation against the public interest by monopolies and similar 
commercial combinations. Monopolistic trade arrangements tending to eliminate 
competition in price, supply or quality of goods, and thereby to restrain trade unduly, 
are illegal under the Combined Investigation Act and Sect. 498 of the Criminal Code. 
These laws are designed to promote reasonable competitive opportunities for the 
expansion of production, distribution and employment. 


The first federal legislation in this field was enacted in 1889 and is still effective 
in amended form as Sect. 498 of the Criminal Code. Legislation providing for 
investigation of trusts or combines was first enacted in 1897 as part of the Customs 
Tariff Act. In 1910 a separate Combines Investigation Act was passed and further 
legislation was enacted in 1919 and 1928. ; 


The Combines Investigation Act.—The Combines Investigation Act 
(R.S.C., 1927, c. 26), which was enacted in 1923 and amended in 19385, 1937, 1946 
and 1949, provides for the investigation of trade combinations, monopolies, trusts 
or mergers alleged to have operated to the detriment of the public through limiting 
production, fixing or enhancing prices, limiting competition or otherwise restraining 
trade. Organizations of this nature are defined by the Act as ‘‘combines’’, and 
participation in the formation or operation of a combine is an indictable offence. 
Investigations of alleged combines under the Act are conducted under the direction 
of the Combines Investigation Commissioner who reports to the Minister of Justice. 
The Commissioner may also receive and investigate complaints respecting practices 
alleged to be offences under Sects. 498 and 498A of the Criminal Code which concern 
offences related to those covered by the Combines Investigation Act. Amendments 
made to the Combines Investigation Act in 1949 were intended to remove certain 
procedural and evidentiary difficulties that had been encountered in combines 
proceedings and, in particular, to deal with certain difficulties with respect to the 
proof of documentary evidence that had arisen in the dental supplies case. Con- 
sultations are held with individuals and representatives of business groups interested 
in discussing the possible application of the Act to conditions encountered or to 
arrangements being considered. 


The report of the Commissioner of an investigation into the distribution and 
sale of flat glass in Ontario and Quebec, submitted in December, 1949, alleged the 
existence of a combine among members of an association of glass jobbers which had 
unduly lessened competition in the glass-jobbing trade through agreements on prices, 
terms and conditions of sale. In April, 1950, eight corporations and one individual 
carrying on an unincorporated business were indicted by a Grand Jury at Toronto, 
Ont., under Sect. 498(d) of the Criminal Code. Pleas of guilty were entered on 
behalf of all the accused when they appeared for trial before Mr. Justice Treleaven 
in the Supreme Court of Ontario at Toronto on Sept. 25. Sentence was deferred 
until Oct. 6, when the maximum penalty of $10,000 was imposed on each of three 
larger corporations while fines of $2,500 were imposed on five smaller corporations 
and a fine of $1,500 on one individual. The accused were ordered to pay costs of 
the prosecution in proportion to the penalties imposed. 


Following an investigation into the manufacture, distribution and sale of 
matches, a report was submitted by the Commissioner on Dec. 27, 1949, in which it 


; rr Revised by T D. MacDonald, K.C., Commissioner, Combines Investigation Act, Department of 
ustice. 
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was alleged that a combine by way of merger, trust or monopoly existed in the 
wooden match industry in Canada. The report alleged that a monopoly had been 
established in 1927 through the merger of the match businesses of three companies 
and that subsequently a number of independent companies or their properties were 
brought under the control of the dominant company. Prosecution was instituted 
in the Province of Quebec on the direction of the Minister of Justice and the five 
companies named in the, report were charged with offences against the Combines 
Investigation Act in informations laid in September, 1950. The preliminary hearing 
was held at Montreal, Que., during October and the accused were committed for 
trial in the Quebec Court of King’s Bench. 


In the report of a special commissioner made in November, 1948, a combine 
was alleged to exist in the bread-baking industry in the Provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. Prosecution was instituted in Alberta on the 
direction of the Minister of Justice and six bread companies and one incorporated 
trade association were charged with an offence against Sect. 498(d) of the Criminal 
Code in an information laid in January, 1950. The preliminary hearing was held 
at Calgary during March and April and the accused were committed for trial at the 
conclusion of the hearing. The trial was later fixed for the autumn criminal sittings 
of the Alberta Supreme Court. On the advice of counsel, the charge against the 
trade association was not proceeded with. 


In November, 1949, the Minister of Justice informed the House of Commons 
that counsel had recommended that no charges be laid in the optical goods case. 
A report alleging the existence of a combine among certain manufacturers and 
wholesalers of optical goods had been submitted following an investigation under 
the Combines Investigation Act. The principal reasons for the recommendation 
of counsel were related to difficulties of proof in connection with the evidence and the 
fact that there had been fairly complete abandonment of the arrangements that 
constituted the basis of the case. The Minister of Justice pointed out that while 
there were strong reasons of public policy against the practice of abandoning prosecu- 
tion merely because the restrictive arrangements had been withdrawn in the face 
of various proceedings, the evidentiary difficulties were so formidable that it was 
considered that, in this case, the opinion of counsel should be followed. 


During 1950 a variety of matters were disposed of on preliminary inquiry while 
in a number of other cases investigations were proceeding at the end of the year. 


Section 3.—Trade Standards* 


The Standards Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce consolidates 
under one director, the administration of the Electricity Inspection Act, the Gas 
Inspection Act, the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, the Precious Metals 
Marking Act, and the Weights and Measures Act. 


Commodity Standards.—On Nov. 26, 1949, Parliament passed the National 
Trade Mark and True Labelling Act which provides a framework for the develop- 
ment of the National Standard and true labelling in order to circumvent public 
deception in advertising. 

In brief, the use of the National Standard is voluntary, and compliance with 
commodity standards affects only those manufacturers who desire to use the national 
trade mark. In addition, where manufacturers label descriptively any commodity 


* Prepared by R. W. MacLean, Director, Standards Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
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or container, it must be labelled accurately to avoid public deception. One such 
regulation of interest applies to the labelling of fur garments, and has established 
itself as a code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 


Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946 (c. 26), commodities 
composed of gold, silver or platinum may be marked with a quality mark which 
describes accurately the quality of the metal. Where such mark is used, a trade 
mark registered in Canada, or for which application for registration has been made, 
must also be applied. Gold-plated, silver-plated or platinum-plated articles may 
also be marked under certain conditions outlined in the Act. The inspection staff 
of the Standards Division is engaged in the examination of advertising matter, in 
verifying the quality of articles offered for sale and in checking the marks applied. 


Weights and Measures.—The Weights and Measures Act prescribes the 
legal standards of weight and measure for use in Canada. Responsibilities under 
the Act require control of the type of all weighing and measuring devices used for 
commercial purposes, their periodic verification and surveillance directed towards 
the elimination of sales by short-weight or short-measure. 


The number of inspections made in the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, was 485,452, * 
compared with 518,885 in 1948-49. The more important inspections comprised the 
following: weighing machines, including scales of all kinds, 233,634; measuring 
machines for liquids, 67,018; other weights, 134,044; other measures, 50,756. Total 
expenditures were $512,539 in 1949-50,* compared with $510,808 in 1948-49. 
Total revenues were $472,282* and $464,626, respectively, for the two years. 


Electricity and Gas Inspection.—Responsibilities of the Standards Division 
under the Electricity Inspection Act and the Gas Inspection Act comprise the 
control of the types of electricity meters and gas meters used throughout Canada, 
and the testing and stamping of every meter used for billing purposes, the object 
being to ensure the correct measurement of all electricity and gas sold. For 
the administration of these two Acts, Canada is divided into three divisions and 
23 districts; the total staff is 145. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, 939,960* 
electricity and gas meters were tested as compared with 960,213 in the preceding 
year. Revenue derived from the testing amounted to $655,391* and expenditures 
to $463,227.* 


* Excludes Newfoundland. 


1.—Electricity and Gas Meters in Use, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-50 


Gas Meters 
Electricity 
Year Meters f Hae Natural Acetylene | Petroleum. Total 
a Gas Gas Gas 
No No No No. No No 
OS re ee Staats ce 2,109,437 519,095 192,097 4 1,157 712,353 
LOAD RRS talnt tear aie Sees 2,181,945 524, 669 197,781 4 1,196 723, 650 
gay ites Spans, Se tse cep aere hohe 2,228,716 532, 160 197,585 4 1,278 731,027 
O4G are mene Nee Sie eee cae 2,268, 500 540, 240 201, 522 4 1,392 743,158 
UGA D wk cc coe tae renee or me mun iome aig 2,348, 150 552,411 208,046 4 1,529 761,990 
194645 Ae eee ee 2,459, 672 550, 949 215,330 4 1,651 767, 934 
OA? cia, ke eters tec eanteneot 2,647,040 560, 046 225, 952 4 1,725 787,727 
LOGS ee ee riche ete meee rere 2,746, 685 587, 629 217,068 3 1,046 805, 746 
1949) ie Seles. Bos ieee 2,972,725 600, 923 227,000 3 4,006 832,325 
LOB 0) cee te A aycacee. aie eee 8,188,013 606,395 239,448 4 3, 841 849, 688 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 
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The Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act came into force in 1907. Under its 
provisions no electric energy or fluid, whether liquid or gaseous, may be exported 
from Canada without a licence. Total exports of electric energy during the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1950, amounted to 1,723,853,781 kwh. There was also a small 
exportation of natural gas. 


Section 4.—Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks* 


Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act, 1935 
(25-26 Geo. V., 1935, c. 32, as amended by 11 Geo. VI, 1947, c. 23), and applica- 
tions for protection relating to patents should be addressed to the Commissioner 
of Patents, Ottawa. 


2.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-50 


Item 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Applications for patents............. No. 12,672 14,778 16,922 16, 585 12751 Us ie9 LP 
Patents orantedis ss sic. vcleckoe Le s 7,084 7,412 6,590 Celi 7,959 8,513 
Granted to Canadians............ os 486 495 520 580 570 655 
Caveats eranted es .cjec.ae evs ce aen id 302 421 438 313 326° 356 
Agsigninentsa tt ts bien cme en te “ 8, 265 8,964 11,063 13, 656 13,325 12,811 


Fees received, net... 0.0... cece $ | 388,593 | 421,539 | 452,193 | 631,929 625,451 | 636, 772 
Se ne ares tei whtree in gst ah sb Ne a lA dtd ee dS pe 

The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year 
from 4,522 at the beginning of the century to a peak of 12,542 in 1923 and has 
remained between 6,500 and 8,600 for the past ten years. Of the 8,513 patents 
granted in 1949-50, 6,349 or 74 p.c. were from inventors resident in the United 
States, 976 from residents of the United Kingdom and other Commonwealth 
countries, 655 from Canadian residents, while residents of France obtained 133, of 
Switzerland 112, and of other countries 288. 


The year ended Mar. 31, 1950, showed marked increases over previous years 
for applications in many classes of invention. Those in the fields of chemistry and 
electricity were most numerous especially artificial resins, processes of polymeriza- 
tion, dyes, additives to oils for use as lubricants, plasticizers, insecticides and thera- 
peutic substances, pulse-code modulation, colour television, wave guides, refine- 
ments in amplifiers, pulse transmission and telemetric systems. In electronics, 
developnient of computing machines and the use of high-frequency heating con- 
tinued. Applications for welding and heating, vapour lamps and starting means, 
are quenching for circuit breakers, cables and electroplating were also numerous. 


In metallurgy, invention was directed to new alloys and the processing of ores; 
in aeronautics, to automatic pilot controls and jet-propulsion engines ; in agricultural 
fields, to milking machines, hitches and tractor-operated controls for farm machinery; 
in mining, to drilling muds, drill bits and mounts; in photography and optics to 
colour-sensitizing emulsions, photometers and motion-picture apparatus; in material 
handling, to snow ploughs, conveyers, logging systems, excavating and loading 
vehicles; in building construction, to concrete blocks and slabs and prefabricated 
houses and in amusement and like devices, to games, toys, skis, hockey sticks and 
fish baits. 

* The material relating to patents. nd copyrights has been revised by J. W. T. Michel, Acting Com- 


missioner of Patents, and that relating to trade marks by J. P. McCaffrey, Registrar of Trade Marks, 
Department of the Secretary of State, Ottawa. 
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Increased attention has been directed to such diversified inventions as button- 
sewing machines, ash trays, chain saws, awnings, venetian blinds, display boxes, 
loose-leaf binders, windshield wipers, suction cleaners, fish-dressing machines, 
razor-blade dispensing packages, gauges, cigarette lighters, flashlights, pipe couplings, 
and transmissions. 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.—Registration of 
copyright is governed by R.S.C., 1927, c. 32, and applications for protection relating 
to copyrights should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


The Copyright Act of 1921 (consolidated in R.S.C., 1927, c. 32) sets out, in 
Sect. 4, the qualifications for a copyright and, in Sect. 5, its duration: “Copyrights 
shall subsist in Canada. . .in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic 
work, if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, 
a citizen or subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention 
and the additional Protocol. . . or resident within His Majesty’s Dominions. The 
term for which the copyright shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly 
provided by this Act, be the life of the author and a period of fifty years after his 
death’’. 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films, and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically 
performed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full 
copyright protection throughout all parts of the Commonwealth, in foreign countries 
of the Copyright Union and in the United States of America, as well as in Canada. 


Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded under the 
Trade Mark and Design Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 201) and amendments, and the 
Timber Marking Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 198) and amendments. Registers of such 
designs and marks are kept by the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office, and 
information regarding them is published in the Canadian “Patent Office Record”. 


3.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1945-50 


Item 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Copyrights registered............... No. 3,374 Sroze 4,102 4,002: 4,219 4,488 _ 
Industrial designs registered..... weirs 326 525 769 730 795 653 — 
Timber marks registered........... 10 iy 15 u 20 if 
Assignments registered..........-... ae 422 374 494 385° 338 426 
wu Rieesireccl vied netne ast eerie $ 16, 847 17,818 18, 838 17, 880 17,784 19,325 


Trade Marks and Shop Cards.—The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the 
Department of the Secretary of State, is charged with the administration of the 
Unfair Competition Act, 1932, which repealed all previous Acts governing trade 
marks, and the Shop Cards Registration Act, which came into force on Sept. 1, 1938. 
Applications for registration of trade marks and shop cards should be addressed to 
the Registrar, Trade Marks Office, Ottawa. 

A Register of Trade Marks is kept, in which, subject to the provisions of the 
Act, any person may cause to be recorded any trade mark he has adopted, and 
notification of any assignments, transmissions, disclaimers and judgments relating 
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to such trade mark. In order that the public may be kept informed in the matter 
of trade-mark registration, a list of registered marks appears in the Canadian 
‘Patent Office Record” which is issued weekly. 


The Shop Cards Registration Act is designed to afford a measure of protection 
to organizations, such as trade unions, that formerly were able to register their 
particular designations as Union Labels under the Trade Mark and Design Act. 
Registrations under the Act may be renewed every 15 years. 


_ 4.—'Trade Marks and Shop Cards Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944-49 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Trade.marks registered............. No. 1, 164 1,144 1,952 2,703 2,992 3,936 
Trade-mark registrations assigned... “ 693 706 971 1,241 1,473 1,719 
Trade-mark registrations renewed.. “ 627 696 898 1,206 2,302 2,033 
Certified copies prepared............ oe 193 317 475 555 570 529 
Shop ecards registered..........ee0e fs 2 1 1 -- 4 4 a 
Weesrecel ved, Hety a... .s4 reuse se sees $ 48,556 76,089 | 107,448 | 127,037 | 133,707 | 122,147 


~ Section 5.—Subventions and Bounties on Coal* 


Subventions have been regulated during past years by Orders in Council 
authorizing the payment of certain rates of assistance in respect of the various 
movements of coal specified therein from moneys voted annually by Parliament for 
that purpose. It has not been considered practicable to fix subvention aid by statute 
owing to the frequent changes in the competitive situation. 


Expenditures for subventions by provinces, for the years 1945-49 were as 
follows:— 


Province 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
NOVar SCOtIA ec. coco es acted ove ton 443, 024 471,054 296, 599 1,403,306 1, 853, 604 
$ 949,073 486, 661 141,156 954, 846 2,435,111 
New Brunswick.......... 2...ton 4,132 2,555 2,528 724 3,025 
$ 3,016 2,065 1,698 724 3,838 
Saskatchewan sen brate ease sae cie ton 15,541 15,736 12,559 31, 787 94, 957 
$ 14,912 ' 14,972 11, 923 25,366 64, 933 


Alberta and eastern British 
@olnmbiaer es. cee eee es ton 566,470 850,314 252,076 282, 608 441,938 
$ 890, 768 1,359, 506 532, 139 635, 253 897,970 


ExXporberticecnise en nce ec crcs ton 22,409 13,775 9, 294 5,728 36,170 
$ 16, 807 10,331 6,971 4,296 29, 893 
BO VAMS cate ecsl tere sieve, cvss ieee: ton 1,051,577 1,353,434 573,056 1,724, 154 2,429, 692 

$ 


1,874,577 1,873,535 693, 887 1,620,487 3,431,745 


The Coke Bounty Act, 1930 (20-21 Geo. V, c. 6), implemented one of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims and was approved 
by Parliament on May 30, 1930. It placed Canadian coal used in the manufacture 
of iron and steel on a basis of equality with imported coal. 

‘ Se by F. G. Neate, Executive Secretary, Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. Additional infor- 


mation on subventions and bounties, as summarized from the ‘‘Report of the Royal Commission on Coal, 
1946” is given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 770-771. 
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Bounties paid under this authority for the five years 1945-49 were as follows:— 


1945 1946 1947 en 1949 
Quantity Sores craven ters ton 601,785 539,538 555, 386 712, 1 150 740, 288 
PMONOVN GS Ha pAAomodoN Noa $ 297,884 267,071 275, 139 352,514 366, 443 


Section 6.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages* 


The provincial liquor control Acts have been framed to establish provincial 
monopolies of the retail sale of alcoholic beverages, with the practical elimination of 
private profit therefrom. Partial exception is made in the retail sale of beer by 
brewers, or others which certain provinces permit, while reserving regulative rights 
and taxing such sales heavily. The provincial monopoly extends to the retail sale 
and not to the manufacture of alcoholic beverages. The original liquor control Acts 
have been modified from time to time as deemed advisable. 


The distilled liquor industry produces not only beverage spirits but also 
industrial alcohol such as (1) unmatured, denatured by distillers, used in anti-freeze 
and numerous other items, and (2) unmatured, non-denatured, used in chemical 
compounds, pharmaceutical preparations and vinegar. Production of industrial 
alcohol (denatured and non-denatured) totalled 7,535,098 pf. gal. in 1949, a decrease 
of 1,544,674 pf. gal. from 1948. Beverage spirits produced and placed in bond for 
maturing totalled 14,251,996 pf. gal. as compared with 17,211,972 pf. gal. the previous 
year. Sales in 1949 of denatured alcohol for anti-freeze, solvents, cleaning fluids, 
perfume manufacturing, etc., amounted to 3,538,803 standard gal. as compared 
with sales of 4,767,219 standard gal. in 1948. Sales of 2,478,455 gal. of non- 
denatured alcohol in 1949 were 277,187 pf. gal. lower than in 1948. Beverage spirits 
sold (domestic and export sales) amounted to 15,371,626 pf. gal. in 1949 and 
13,933,988 pf. gal. in 1948. : 


Materials used show important changes. Wheat. was the major item during 
the War but in 1948 and 1949, due to restrictions resulting from world food problems, 
consumption declined to only 2,623,344 lb. from a peak of 402,535,232 Ib. in 1944. 
Corn replaced wheat, increasing from 15,833,741 lb. in 1944 and 45,191,740 lb. 
in 1945 to 169,695,984 Ib. in 1949. Wheat flour (alcomeal), introduced during 
the War and consumed to the extent of 77,268,410 lb. in 1944, ceased to be 
of importance in the later years. 


Net Revenue from Liquor Control.—The provincial figures of net revenue 
shown in Table 5, include not only the net profits made by Liquor Control Boards © 
or Commissions, but also additional amounts of revenue received from permits, 
licences, etc., sometimes paid direct to provincial governments. The Prince Edward 
Island Temperance Act became effective July 1, 1948, and net revenue of the Prince 
Edward Island Temperance Commission will be shown in the 1952 edition of the 
Year Book, as will that of the Province of Newfoundland. 


The Federal Government, for the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, also collected in 
excise duties, customs duties, excise taxes, licence fees, etc., $79,401,370 on spirits, 
$59,693,050 on malt and malt products and $2,639,966 on wines.t Corresponding 
collections for the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, were $80,749,812 on spirits, $59,754,546 
on malt and malt products and $2,713,057 on winés. 


*In the main this material has been abridged from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics report ‘‘The 
Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages in Canada” which gives an outline of federal and provincial legis- 
lation concerning the control and sale of alcoholic beverages. 

+ These figures do not include sales tax, details of which are not available for separate commodities. 
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5.—Net Revenues Reccived by the Provincial Governments from Liquor Control, 
by Provinces, Provincial Fiscal Years, 1941-49 
Norre.—These figures are for provincial fiscal years ended on the following dates: N.S., Nov. 30; N.B., 


Oct. 31; Que., Mar. 31; Ont., Mar. 31; Man., Apr. 30, 1941-46, Mar. 31, 1947-49; Sask., Apr. 30, 1941-46, Mar. 
31, 1947-49; Alta., Mar. 31; and B.C., Mar. 31. 


Nova _ New : . Saskat- British 
Year ener Eb inniwnle Quebec Ontario | Manitoba Shuwah Alberta Colanbia 
$ $ $ $ $ : $ $ $ 

1947 Ak 3,358,235 | 2,220,308 | 7,270,8101] 12,294,175 | 2,056,253 | 1,941,185 | 3,207,627 | 4,841,482 
1942..... 4,885,365 | 2,950,957 9,474,417 | 15,068,065 | 2,740,498 | 2,407,066 | 3,897,175 5,928,444 
1943... 6. 5,613,367 | 3,054,932 | 12,332,540 | 18,546,295 | 3,738,980 | 3,030,953 | 5,050, 216 8,145, 795 
194400. 6,738,081 | 3,497,089 | 14,034,564 | 21,024,903 | 3,831,368 | 3,661,301 | 5,356,107 6, 946, 254 
1945..... 7,428,911 | 4,247,301 | 17,120,688 | 19,181,266 | 4,379,365 | 4,162,775 | 6,026,112 7,881,497 
1946..... 9,020,665 | 6,890,562 | 23,095,957 | 30,373,016 | 6,101,352 | 6,605,448 | 8,248,814 | 11,194,187 
1947 ee). 8, 245,687 | 6,879,632 | 29,715,052 | 34,998,052 | 6,527,1221] 8,104,620] 9,705,075 | 14,725,990 
1948..... 8,153,544 | 6,606,291 | 28,073,133 | 36,807,803 | 6,989,096 | 7,920,528 | 9,971,205 | 16,598,430 
1949..... 8,154,114 | 6,483,537 | 27,457,579 | 38,293,602 7,291,048 | 8,545,831 {11,198,668 | 18,073,768 


1 Kleven months. 


Apparent Consumption of Alcoholic Beverages.—Accurate measurement 
of the consumption of alcoholic beverages by Canadians is practically impossible 
since no separate record is kept of sales to non-residents of Canada. Temporary 
additions to the resident population through tourist travel are, at certain seasons, 
extremely large. In 1949, for example, almost 25,000,000 visitors crossed the 
International Boundary into Canada. Sales of alcoholic beverages to certain of 
these visitors undoubtedly reached considerable proportions. 

In Tables 6, 7 and 8 an attempt is made to indicate the apparent consumption 
in Canada of spirits, beer and wine, respectively, on the basis of the quantities 
produced, imported, exported, etc. It should be noted that these figures take no 
account of increases or decreases in the quantities held in stock by the Boards or by 
licensees. For instance, the Boards may, in certain years, buy heavily to replenish 
stocks or create reserves; such purchases would unduly weight the consumption 
figures for those years. 

Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded warehouses 
whence it is released for various purposes. The quantities shown in Table 6 as 
entered for consumption are released from warehouses, duty paid, presumably for 
consumption for beverage purposes in Canada. 

Only a small part of the output of beer is placed in warehouses. The available 
supply, as shown in Table 7, is, therefore, made up of production, changes in ware- 
house stock and imports. 

The apparent consumption of native wines as shown in Table 8 is obtainable 
by dividing the rates of excise tax into the total tax collections. 


6.—Apparent Consumption of Beverage Spirits, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-50 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1924-42 are given at p. 532 of the 1941 Year Book. After 1942 a change 
was made in the method of computing apparent consumption of beverage spirits. 


Deduct 

Y Entered for Add Re-Exports Apparent 
es Consumption Imports of Imported | Consumption 
Spirits 
pf. gal. pf. gal pi. gal. pf. gal. 

SUP Shs a say ope peu Je esi Hs SA a 3,445, 872 1,284,116 69 4,729,919 
HAAR aIReeT PRCA fico S75 os divi hese tee Ma de oe rat 2,620,297 823,422 3 3,443, 716 
AGE iter pe rencha cis. onion vouacel od Glee cealgiele ivi heLove, 2,676,482 1, 043,709 273 3,719,918 
NO Ae eee Aree Nee ORE sO cain ss bape arae Siete wate DON 4,087,690 1,775,935 113 5, 863, 512 
LE es 2 ae ae See yes en eee ee Kee 4,446, 128 2,097, 427 382 6,543,173 
110 To line £8 Se ho SRS Ore eee AOE ee A ae 4,632,506 2,691,302 3,420 7,320,388 
COUT SO) Sa ee TE BO t Ca eee CR ee ae rn ee 4,360,914 2,474,076 1,735 6, 833, 255 
LODE) oe ae = a ec rod Ace 4,608,926 2,361,141 169 6,969, 898 


nn 
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7.—Apparent Consumption of Beer, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-50 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1924-40 are given at p. 533 of the 1941 Year. Book. 


Add 
Quantities Deduct Deduct 
Entered Add Quantities Deduct | Re-Exports|| Apparent 
Year Production for renee Placed Domestic of Consump- 
Consump- pons in Exports Imported tion 
tion from Warehouses Goods 
Warehouses 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
1O4T) serene 79,006,028 533,470 98,403 751,781 256,970 21} 78,629,148 
1942 atetets as 101, 081, 682 755,456 86, 122 6,777, 839 5, 639,946 —_— 89,505,475 
1949 te eee: 108, 980, 613 1,197,658 85,211 6, 813, 251 5, 839,905 — 97,610,326 
1944 rece r. . 104,062, 427 726, 817 61,634 | 7,536,054 | 6,604,977 —- 90, 709, 847 
194 Db ee rck 122,530, 269 6,177,745 76,225 | 12,591,822 5,968, 602 ~~ 110, 223, 815 
1940322 hoa 138, 941,170 2,596,574 26,550 6,910,528 4,567, 667 _— 130,086,099 
104 (ae 155, 800, 830 1,035, 203 17,015 5, 763, 200 4,108, 944 — 146, 980, 904 
104 eee eae 173, 201, 842 3,368, 130 36, 662 6, 839, 460 4,024,332 — 165, 742, 842 
1949) occas ate 178, 552, 891 3,619, 293 97,368 5,193,389 1,611,071 —_ 175,465, 092 © 
1950 eS ois 182,718, 898 4,093, 562 pallet sa leet 4,151,391 1,329, 747 —_ 181, 442, 503 


8.—Apparent Consumption of Wines, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-50 
Norr.—Figures for the ycars 1924-40 are given at p. 533 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Domestic Imported Apparent 
ee a Consumption, 

Apparent Tiers Less Apparent Native and 

Consumption P Re-Exports | Consumption || Imported 

gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 

194 [tte eee Re reeoe aeeae 4,310, 295 502,354 35 502,319 4,812,614 
GAO Sere wu rcltmpece er cave caries 3,733,449 434, 888 1,094 433,794 4,167,243 
[OAR Ee recon + de hie 4,192,903 434,699 35 434, 664 4,627,567 
NO 44 oe ee css bet agent eee 3,314, 260 290, 691 11,005 279, 686 3,593,946 
1945 Se eee eee ee 3,409, 303 303, 153 — 303, 153 3, 712, 456 
NOAGS ork Motta tena crane cae 8,979, 857 595,732 12 595, 720 aOR OIGE 
HOY ie ss ee Ao ans eal et Reh NCS 4,655, 734 928, 664 —_ 928, 664 5,584,398 
JOBS 6 a ae ee tan ore tade, teeter Hal a oy 4,594,361 619, 249 ate 619, 247 5,213, 608 
TOS OAS ee eel otare Sette a ene aetna 4,020, 542 690, 679 235 690,444 4,710, 986 
1950: SS. Sone eee Rarer 4,149, 863 744, 884 98 744, 786 4,894, 649 


PART III.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES 


The three Sections of this Part, although closely related as far as subject matter 
is concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and commercial 
failures and the statistics presented in each Section are not comparable. 


Section 1 is limited to the administration of bankrupt estates by the Superin- 
tendent of Bankruptcy under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act). This Section, however, gives definite information on the 
amounts realized from the assets as established by debtors and indicates that 
values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower than such estimates 
alone would imply. It can, therefore, be assumed that this applies in even greater 
degree to the more extended fields covered in Sections 2 and 3. 


Section 2, on the other hand, is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made 
under federal legislation (the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act) but not 
failures, sales, or seizures carried out apart from such federal legislation. The 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures include failures of individuals such as wage- 
earners and farmers. A change in the method of computation is being investigated 
whereby separate data will be shown for insolvencies by wage-earners and farmers 
as distinct from industrial and commercial mortalities. The figures of assets and 
liabilities are estimates made by the debtor, and unfortunately are not made 
uniformly. The human element enters into them to a considerable degree and they 
should, therefore, be accepted with reservations. 


The statistics given in Section 8 are compiled by Dun and Bradstreet, Incor- 
porated. This mercantile agency is interested primarily in credit information and 
their statistics include bankruptcies in general, insolvencies under provincial 
companies’ Acts and such proceedings as bulk sales, bailiffs’ sales, landlords’ seizures, 
etc., when loss to creditors results. On the other hand, the statistics do not include 
assignments of farmers (under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act) or of wage- 
earners, so that, as a rule, the totals run lower than those in Section 2. Since between 
the years 1875 and 1919 the agencies, now Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, 
were the only source of figures of commercial failures, their statistics have an added 
value because they present a historical series back to 1915 though the basis of classifi- 
cation was changed after 1933. (see text preceding Table 7). 


Section 1.—Administration of Bankrupt Estates 


According to Sect. 91 of the British North America Act, ‘‘the exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and insolvency 
legislation, and an Insolvency Act (32-33 Vict., c. 16) was passed by the Federal 
Parliament in 1869, and applied to the four original provinces. This Act was 
renewed by ec. 46 of the Statutes of 1874. In 1875 a new Insolvency Act (38 Vict., 
c. 16) applicable to the whole of Canada was passed, but was repealed in 1880. 
After this there was no federal legislation on the subject of bankruptcy until the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1919, except that under the Winding-Up Act insolvency was one 
of the grounds upon which a company could be wound up. In addition to regulating 
bankruptcy proceedings, the Bankruptcy Act, 1919, contained a provision which 
enabled an insolvent person, prior to bankruptcy, to make a proposal to his creditors. 
This provision was abrogated in 1923 but was subsequently restored in part by the 
Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1933, which, however, restricted its opera- 
tions to incorporated companies. Somewhat similar legislation was made available 
to farmers under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1934. Federal insolvency ~ 
legislation now comprises the Bankruptcy Act, the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act, the Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act and to some extent the Winding-Up 
Act. The two Arrangement Acts above referred to are designed to avert failure 
and the statistics in this Section and in Section 2, therefore, do not include proposals 
or arrangements under these Acts. When such proposals or arrangements are 
rejected by the creditors or fail in their purpose the proceedings may then come 
under the Bankruptcy Act, the bankruptcy provisions of the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act and in certain circumstances the Winding-Up Act. There are 
no provisions in the Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act for the liquidation or 
winding-up of insolvent companies. 


The administration of bankrupt estates is supervised by the Superintendent 
of Bankruptcy (appointed in 1932) with the object of conserving as far as possible 
the assets of bankrupt estates for the benefit of the creditors. 
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1.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs of Administration in Bankrupt 
Estates Closed, 1939-48, and by Provinces, 1949 


(Source: The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy) 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1933-38 are given at p. 846 of the 1947 Year Book. 


ag ee elt Faticrstad | Wetimatak | uRone.. padre leet Gost eaten 
by Debtor | by Debtor zation tration | to Total | Creditors 
No. $ $ $ $ p.c $ 
Totals, 1939........... 1,119 | 13,174,172 | 15,760,643 | 2,667,708 | 815,396 30-6 =| 1,852,312 
Totals, 1940........... 1,084 | 11,315,392 | 14,932,651 | 2,495,254 | 756,646 30-3 1,738, 608 
Totals, 1941........... 981 | 11,597,029 | 14,315,281 | 3,408,625 | 896,554 26-3 2,512,071 
- Totals, 1942........... 879 | 10,994,748 | 12,023,215 | 2,393,661: 772,995 32°3 1, 620, 666 
Totals, 1943350 sone 675 | 7,688,251 | 9,593,541 | 2,046,6121) 706,257 34-5 1,340,355 
Totals, 1944........... 468 | 3,495,148 | 6,154,052 | 1,196,7251) 425,121 30°93 771, 604 
Totals, 1945........... 351 | 4,969,923 | 6,795,160 | 1,037,2521] 339,119 32°97 698, 133 
Totals, 1946........... 299 | 3,030,599 | 4,716,747 | 1,202,650:) 281,999 23°5 920,651 
Totals, 19475 5.....200. 320 | 2,883,824 | 4,841,491 | 1,174,1081] 308,099 26-2 866, 010 
Totals, 1948........... 450 | 6,440,256 | 10,816,776 | 2,461,557 1) 672,127 27°3 1,789, 480 
1949 
Prince Edward Island... y 15, 871 37,288 3,358 984 29-3 2,374 
ING VAIS COLLAR 4 11,788 82, 820 2,960 1, 630 55:1 1,330 
New Brunswick........ 8 56,374 106, 521 20, 846 4,689 22-5 16, 157 
Quebecznne rae ters DHS || Bie thstoe ie = a aves 971,983 | 251,065 25-8 720,918 
Montreal sosen ee: 243 | 3,084,729 | 4,845,731 851,188 | 261,907 30-8 589, 231 
Ontanio7e ese cee 58 1,209,573 1,690, 524 348, 683 78, 289 22-5 270,394 
LOLONtOM: Sane Hiiseteion 43 | 1,011,271 | 1,489,765 317,085 73, 452 23-2 243, 633 
Manito bart atre.tiacsia: 6 138, 158 167, 128 36, 647 6,904 18-8 29,743 
Saskatchewan.......... 4 31,404 88,091 15, 749 4,789 30-4 10,960 
AN be iba eras masromatite torches 6 51,465 83 , 034 12,807 3,754 29°+3 9,053 
British Columbia...... 23 545,385 490, 684 252,480 76,480 30-3 176,000 
Totals, 19493......... 672 | 9,941,797 | 18,710,958 | 2,833,7361| 763,943 27-0 25069, 793 


1 Exclusive of assets realized direct by secured creditors. The amounts so realized were approximately . 


$2,596,068. in 1942, $1,799,722 in 1943, $1,201,289 in 1944, $1,811,803 in 1945, $684,039 in 1946, $582,811 in 1947, 
$1,597,781 in 1948 and $2,534,369 in 1949. 


of Newfoundland. 


2 Exclusive of the city shown separately. 


‘Exclusive 


Under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1943, assignments are made 


only in those cases in which the farmers are hopelessly insolvent and, in many cases, 
the assignments follow the rejection of proposals submitted to the creditors. Receiv- 
ing orders are made only in cases in which the farmers have failed to fulfil the terms of 
their proposals as accepted by the creditors and approved by the court. Table 2 
shows only statistics of estates closed by assignments or receiving orders and does 
not indicate the proposals that have been approved and are being carried out under 
the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. For the year 1949 only the Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario reported assignments. 


—- 
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2.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs of Administration in Estates Closed 
by Assignments or Receiving Orders under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act, 1939-48, and by Provinces, 1949. 


(Source: The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy) 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1935-38 are given at p. 847 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Higiates Assets | Liabilities Total Cost of |Percentage| Paid 


Year and Province Closed Estimated | Estimated Reali- Adminis-| of Cost to 
by Debtor | by Debtor zation! tration | to Total | Creditors 

No $ $ $ $ p.c $ 
Totals, 1939........... 83 368,548 688, 524 39,898 9,466 23°8 30,342 
Totals, 1940........... 59 267, 032 459,516 37,338 7,417 19-8 29,921 
Totals, 1941........... 42 177,974 288,031 31,319 9,652 | 30-8 21, 667 
Totals, 1942........2.. 19 70,380 114,333 9,702 1,785 18-4 7,917 
Totals, 1948........... 10 31,080 50,059 5,053 1,379 27-3 3,674 
Totals, 1944........... 18 55,081 86,597 13,111 5,150 39-3 7,961 
Totals, 1945. ......5... 3 3,210 13,697 1,870 887 47-4 983 
Totals, 1946........... 7 34,363 67,141 8,414 1,222 14-5 7,192 
Totals, 1947........... 6 31,986 28,518 1,931 447 38:7 1,184 
Totais, 1948........... 6 50,138 65,133 15,591 83,0462) 19-5 12,545 

1949 

QUGDEE ies eae eo ns: 1 6, 200 8, 707 560 78 13-9 482 
Ontanie sear ete 2 21,106 27,500 12,136 648 5-3 11,488 
Totals, 1949......... 3 27,306 36,207 12,696 726 5-7 11,970 
1 Exclusive of land and chattels transferred to or repossessed by secured creditors. 2 Further 


costs totalling $47-58 have been paid by the Federal Government. 


Section 2.—Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up 
Acts as Compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Acts (R.S.C. 1927, cc. 11 and 218), 
certain documents relating to estates administered under these Acts have, since 
July, 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician for statistical analysis. 
However, changes in the Acts effective in 1923 affected the comparability of the 
figures for 1921 and 1922, the two earliest full years for which statistics were com- 
piled. The series, therefore, began with 1923, except for the analysis by branches 
of business, in which case 1924 was the first year in which statistics were compiled. 
The statistics of this Section cover all bankruptcies and insolvencies that come under 
federal legislation, including assignments of individuals and farmers. 


3.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Provinces, 1940-49 
Norr.—Figures for 1923-39 will be found at p. 570 of the 1942 Year Book. 
Year Pek N.S N.B Que Ont. Man Sask Alta B.C. |} Total 
No No No No No No. No No No No 

NGA ORT oe ore 3 26 12 622 362 36 46 31 35 telze 
ee lie ay geal a 4 17 7 587 279 23 45 25 21 1,008 
DOA DET ae 88 crops wie 2 9 8 456 192 16 29 11 14 737 
i) ae eee Cees _ 3 3 343 50 3 7 2 10 421 
GY) 20” oe a Areas raed —_ 3 =— 222 33 1 3 4 11 iG 
LOAD Saas Ae 1 3 1 225 2d 3 — 4 8 272 
AOA Gres Oh io ote oe — 3 2 236 20 1 -- 4 12 278 
i (STW Pee ena Be va 2 6 Z 422 12 4 2 6 24 545 
LOA Sis San Lae iL 9 13 613 116 8 4 8 4 813 
A ie ea ges aie 3 4 12 827 131 16 5 13 op 1,066! 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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4.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Branches of 
Business, 1940-49 


Nore.—Figures for 1924-39 will be found at p. 570 of the 1942 Year Book. 


i ———————————— 


Trans- 
port- 
Manu oe Logging : Con- ation Not 
Year | Trade fac- 2 i, and | Mining | struc- and |Finance|Service| Classi- |} Total 
turing | CHUTE | Wishing tion _| Public fied 
Utili- ; 
ties 
No No No No No No. No No No No No 
1940 Rae 591 167 67 4 15 53 13 11 201 51 tele 
194 Ree 482 132 34 2 14 64 13 8 188 71 1,008 
OA DE 342 80 14 — 10 58 ile 2 181 33 737 
19437 166 61 13 1 7 38 14 11 78 32 421 
1944r 83 47 4 2 3 27 11 7 62 31 277 
19045 eae 58 54 2 — 3 39 12 6 70 28 272 
LOA GR. 2 77 57 2 4 3 32 14 7 64 18 278 
TOE a 153 152 6 7 _ 57 20 5 92 53 545 
1948..... 289 188 9 4 3 77 30 4 144 65 813 
1949... 374 232 8 10 10 94 46 19 203 70 1,066! 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


5.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 1940-49 
Nore.—Figures for 1923-39 will be found_at p. 571 of the 1942 Year Book. 


a 
SS OOOEOoooooooooaoooaaooaoaaaeeeeeees=oeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaa 05058 ee 0 — aa — 


Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Year Total Total Year Total Total 
Assets Liabilities Assets Liabilities 
$ $ $ $ 

LOA eee vette iota 7,676,295 10, 663,326 1Q4 5 Fen ke tetera werent 1, 864,359 3,995, 109 
4 eye Lee ee haa Ob Ireeihemremane 7,325, 738 9,133, 657. O46: Atty. chee te 4,039,339 5,966, 153 
NAO Ree rece cre nn a 3,817,329 5,339,523 LGA 7AL SS ores 5,933,211 10,077,557 
LOA TES cites eae aes 2,637, 802 4,043, 864 L948) Beelaan crstesnstetcee 9,855, 789 15, 723, 615 
BOY Ve Na a ck os eae, re 1,628,959 3,460,181 GAG Sea cee ttle ae 15,548,598 21,355, 669 


a 


6.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, by Industries and Provinces, 1949 with 
Totals for 1948 


SS 


Rona Totals 
Industry and | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. |——____ 
N.S. 19491 | 1948 
No. | No. | No No. | No. | No. | No. | No. |} No. |-No 
Trade— 

Generalistoresa.© onan eee 1 1 35 6| — 2); — 45 37 
CTOCEEVA eae oo i ere ne eee 2 1 40 2); — — 1 1 47 33 
Contectioneryai-t ae eee — 1 1) — — — — — 16 12 
Drmkean ds cooaccOnn. tec sae — —_ 3 — _ — — — 3 5 
ishsandhimea te -seeie cic a — — 22 1 — ~~ ao 1 24 17 
IBootsanGishoess-eaeet caine ese — -- 16 1] — — 2 19 8 
IDTV 72 OOUS eerste eit fetes ctaenet ters ote ccs — — 17 2; — — — — 19 11 
Glothinoeioy-nnuserk. ace teens a — o 29 5 1] — _ 5 40 23 
UCD USUTE eevee. settrscsc cers © Siaeere — — 6 4 — 1 — — 11 j1 
Books and stationery.............. — — 4 1}; — — — 3 8 3 
INUITOMMODNC |e ee en weet cteuclc cons oF — — 7 2 1 1/ — — 11 9 
EL ARAWALC Mee tere tome oe eles ruee — —_ 6/ — 1 1 — — 8 14 
Electrical apparatus................ — — 18 5] — — 1] — 24 12 
Jewellenycte we se aac cere deta — —_ 9 1) — — 1 1 12 ll 
Woallandawoode-re eee eeeeren rie — — 9; — —_ — — — 0) 19 
Drugs and chemicals............... — — 3 3| — _— — — 6 6 
Miscellaneousescieee eee ee anon 1 2 51 14) — — _- 4 72 58 
Totals TradeSi sete eee 4 5 | 290 44 3 5 3 17 || 374) 289 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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6.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, by Industries and Provinces, 1949 with 
Totals for 1948—concluded 


Poel. Totals 


Industry and | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta. | B.C. ——— 
N.S. : 19491] 1948 
No. | No. | No. | No. |,No. | No. | No. | No. || No. | No. 
Manufacturing— 
Negetable foodss) <...4 fea coe ee ees — 1 24 5 1); — — —— oil 20 
DrinivanditevaccOsss.- sane aos — — — — -~ — — — — 1 
ADIN AAMOOES# on cost ot Aries vos wails — = 7| — — — aa — 7 5 
Pur andsleaueert. oats citi sts ees — — 32 2) — — — — 34 30 
IPUlp ANG DAeY irc cee ee Use Meee — 1 6], — 1| — 1| — 0) 4 
RSS rl ER eee ee Sr oe — “= 5 1} — — — 2 8 4 
Clothing tere. so ee ee cas ace —_ — 25 2 1 — a — 28 14 
Lumber and manufactures.......... — 1 ol 6]; — a _ 8 46 40 
WnOn SUGUSTCEL. 4 > «cha. ctetanie wes eee: —_ — ef 5] — — — 3 15 27 
Non-ferrous metals................: — — 5]; — 1} — ae 1 i 6 
Non-metallic minerals.............. — — 5 3]; — —- — — 8 3 
Drugs and chemicals............... a — 10 2; — — — 12 5 
IM SCelaneOUSiia. acc ocx Seioic w'5.c10e cre cus _ — 20 7) — a — — Hii 29 
Totals, Manufacturing......... — 3 | 177 33 4| — 1 14 || 282 | 188 
Service— 
GATARES Mee ics kite tos rahe — ~ 42 4); — — 2 1 49 33 
Other custom and repairs........... — 2 26 3] — — 1 32 28 
Personal-service gs. one scsos sede: — — 44 3] — — — 1 48 36 
FUCSUAUEAT US oe omen teins clos ers atleialeing os —_ 36 1 — _ — 3 40 24 
Protesstonaliservices.. = .cee. sca. vee — — 16 1{/ = — — —_ ily 12 
FREGEEatION alah ara aii s ceca Reese — — 4 2) — — — — 6 4 
Business senvice, fst... ah. 4. +... — — 8 2); — — — 1 11 7 
Totals, Service.................. — 2| 176 16) — — 2 7 || 203 | 144 
Other— 
INCTICUICUT OS ee een ak et oonhnes 1}; — 7) — — — —_ 8 9 
IMEI EE 2: 30 ite egret eR a _ 2 7) — — — 1 10 3 
Logging, fishing and trapping....... — — 7 1} — — — 2 10 4 
Gonstriictlonave tere fs cee es ene 5 oken _ 1 66 14 5] — 3 5 94 77 
Transportation and public utilities. . i i 33 Ip 2| — 1 3 46 30° 
INATICOHe ee eh eet ee aaa eae — = 13 2 2); — — 2 19 4 
Totals, Other........2..0..00085 2 2 128 29 9 oo 4 13 187 127 
INotielassitiedsee. see. cscie cosets soe 1 — 56 Cili == — 3 4 70 65 
Grand Totals................. vi 12 827 131 16 3 13 55 || 1,066] 813 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Section 3.—Industrial and Commercial Failures from 
Private Sources 


A historical table giving failures for Canada and Newfoundland, by classes, 
for the years 1915 to 1935 is given at p. 969 of the 1936 Year Book. Early in 1936, 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, from whose reports these figures were taken, 
adopted a new method of classification. The principal changes consisted of setting 
up a new group of construction enterprises previously included in manufacturing 
and a new class for commercial service. Real estate companies, holding, and other 
financial companies, and agents of various kinds were omitted. These changes 
have had the effect of confining the failure records more to industrial and commercial 
lines of activity, and liabilities are reduced more in proportion to the number of 
failures since the companies eliminated usually ran high in indebtedness. The 
figures in Table 7, which are available back to 1984, are, therefore, not comparable 
with the earlier series. Figures for Newfoundland are included from Mar. 31, 1949. 
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7.—Industrial and Commercial Failures, by Classes, 1940-48, and by Provinces, 1949 
(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 
Nore—Figures for 1934-39 are given at p. 628 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Totals 
ea facturing - Trade Trade struction Service 
Province =i : i ; ; : 5: 

Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 

No.| bilities |N°-] pilities | N°-| bilities |N°-| pitities |N°-| bilities |N°-| bilities 

$’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Totals, 1940............ 197; 3,482) 72) 1,128) 774) 3,949) 56 569| 59 450)1,158| 9,578 
Totals, 1941h 7). 130 2,419} 42 539| 614 3,118] 55 519) 41 364) 882 6,958 
Motals,(9942.0 3). .b so a. 87 3,630) 33 516) 393 2,499| 61 526) 33 173!) 609 7,344 
Totals e191se eee 36 25300 Y | 137) 96 508) +32 519); 15 121) 186 3,634 
Totals, 1944............ 33| 1,042) 12 242) 33 514] 15 265) 3 56] $6) 2,119 
Totals, 1945............ 37° 1,511) 7 246| 26 250] 20 240| 5 58] 95} 2,305 
Totals, 1946............ 41 2.684) 19 421| 41 451) 21 201 8 216] 13@ 4,003 
Totalss-19472 95 = 2k 126} 3,815) 42) 1,225) 84 882] 36 941} 16 365) 304 74228 
Totals, 1948............ 158} 6,734) 62) 1,895) 198) 2,278] 48 899| 27 449) 493) 11,755 

1949 

Newfoundland!......... — ae — 2 28) — — 2 28 
Eel clandestine —_ ans — eh 2 58) — — i 58 
ING Val SCOtlass noe oe. 1 750} 1 15 1 5| — iN — fs S| = aasoO 
New Brunswick........ 1 38] — Roe 13 109 3 23 2 18} 19 188 
Quebec SEO ay ana Aree 114 4,007) 54 2,759] 172 2,219) 44 572| 24 525]] 408} 10,082 
Ontario sakes Ratesheet. 42 2,595) 11 Sa] eye 340 9 282 7 104|| 101 3,800 
NMEANtOW ae omen seer 2 156; — ban 7 139 3 350 3 46), 15 691 
eae Mee oeee, «Bee ia, a 1 9 2 31] — nee 1 2 4 A 
CREA MRE ters per 65| — Rie 38 20) — sae 1 9 5 9 
British Columbia....... 16 795) 2 117| - 18 -" 803 4 102} 2 72\| 37 1,389 
Totals, 1949.......... 177, 8, 406| 69| 3,516] 247, 3,252] 63| 1,329) 46 776, 596| 17,279 


1 Nine months. 


In 1949, Quebec and Ontario accounted for 68 p.c. and 17 p.c., respectively, 
of the total failures. As regards liabilities, Quebec accounted for 58 p.c. of the total 
as compared with 22 p.c. registered for Ontario. 


According to Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, the number of commercial 
failures during the war years 1939-45 showed a steady decrease year by year and, 
whereas before the War the great majority of failures were in retail trading establish- 
ments, the proportion in that group also showed a steady decrease during those 
years. Since the end of the War, however, the numbers of failures have shown sub- 
stantial increases amounting to 134 p.c. in 1947 over 1946, 62 p.c. in 1948 over 
1947 and 21 p.c. in 1949 over 1948. Each group contributed to the advance in 1949. 


8.—Industrial and Commercial Failures, by Divisions of Industry, 1947-49 
(Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 
Notre.—Comparable figures for 1934-46 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 


Failures Liabilities 


Industry and Division feb sae eee eee Sa ORL os Bhol| Pe cs Se Pe 
1947 1948 19491 1947 1948 19491 


Manufacturing— No. No. No. $000 $000 $000 
HOOUS S Ree red lh eee AS SOE Shek oe 10 10 12 270 311 1,332 
A INEGI Diet ai eke a ey OS cen OR i NI Ta net 13 17 37 309 849 2,340 
orestiprOductsn..en oe verses. Ger ee eS 28 49 40 942-| 225617 1,499 
Raperprintingsand publishing. j.. 4.0. duce «eeuse: 3 6 15 60 81 511 
Ghemicalsvandcdnuss +0. en emcee rine 4 11 8 24 546 82 
Pils ewer ab. ca com cet ak eese ies Oe RUPE aa otal 1 1 1 6 58 6 
Leather and leather products. -siac.-s es cs sen cen 7 12 10 124 224 361 
Stone, clay, glass and products.................. 3 5 7 43 222 276 
TRON GANGS StOe] teat peat ot ena fork. thes eee, Bc ee 4 8 3 301 519 66 
Wachimery scm ten cote teen trict ae fae 17 14 16 835 444 iio 
Transportation equipmenteysin. bees aoe an selene 1 6 2 18 340 70 
TAU oy alatsic eye etre a SMa Aire’. RU Oi aernle eee ee 58 19 26 883 523 757 

Totals, Manufacturing.................... 126 158 177 3,815 6,734 8,406 


1 Includes Newfoundland from Mar. 31, 1949. 
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8.—Industrial and Commercial Failures, by Divisions of Industry, 1947-49 
—concluded 
oh scare Failures Liabilities 
Industry and Division. ——— sone -- 
1947 1948 19491 1947 1948 19491 
No. No. No. $’000 $000 $’000 
Wholesale Trade— 
Farm products, foods, groceries............+0-46- 6 11 16 29 240 2212 
Clothing and fUrmtsbha ngs... shines ge' suniy dee vee S09 a2 ee 1 5 sp 2 147 
IDTRygFOOUS- ANG LEXbUeS tee alu. < reeves sraloheuys a isttvaless o's 3 4 6 27 49 41 
Lumber, building materials, hardware.......... 4 10 5 127 242 183 
Chemicals andlarulse cc tence weenie te kb se eee 5 1 ~~ 55 32 a 
lige | Sabre ew garth oer Uso ) eose cies MA Sra Say ond tah. sy hte 1 — 1 30 meat 377 
ATCOMAGL Ive DLOMUCtSE si escscaeiaen saan toe ees — 1 5 me 14 64 
PAE EDGES RES ELL n feet Ae Sleterw orn wieea oie letend, Souk Sonus 23 34 31 694 816 492 
Totals, Wholesale Trade................... 42 62 69 || 1,225 | 1,395 | 3,516 
Retail Trade— 
Foods..... estas lap p pmesmini lait dare rwlple wleie.cicinje oleae wi 25 45 60 187 460 598 
Farm supplies, general stores.............2.000+- 8 18 16 158 236 271 
(General merchandiser, .cuce © hon tee miaveb oou.: 2 6 17 12 30 209 
PA SIDATO Lee arser latches ne crvihe ci giace d aaie seve vik sine et oie Sice v 23 45 80 224 565 
Furniture, household furniture.......5........... - 2 15 24 23 194 283 
Lumber, building materials, hardware.......... 5 16 9 84 247 105 
AMitGMOvLVe PFOUUCtS facas. Cagis ie lees ones e8 18 31 35 119 464 760 
ECT ATITAT US eck acids. crave Shoda icieneveye ©. ais" olezevalateve av 5 18 20 16 218 230) 
Tag eee re ater eter ctes ers aye Sheed or atc SNe) aRCal Shoes Si 1 1 1 20 3 1 
SASF OEM eI eo ers easy ee ce Tep eee ick We Saucers orbs tae 11 25 20 183 202 225 
Totals, Retail Trade...................... 84 198 247 882 | 2,278 35202 
Construction— 
KFENETAIACONLEACUOLS ce sso ceiats does ais srotelnve ae yeens- eae 20 32 aye 642 740 1,060 
GarpentersianGspullderss wat eee net dec tee ee e's 2 — 3 6 me 31 
Building sub=contractorss <b ic a1-.s.cse.i Se situ oee oo 14 14 26 293 92 200 
OPEN SRICODCEACCOLS Sac ore ees ie enters Ohh cee ene laces out eee — Re 2 ; 67 3 
‘Totals, Construction...................... 36 48 63 941 899 | 1,329 
Commercial Service— 
Cleaners: andudiyens,: tavlorss i frre sso ote vs wlnre es 1 2 5 8 0) 71 
Ya ulaiges sess PARIS ¢ ChCra ces: erie os! sisvclesieierscesus & 5 11 10 208 193 316 
ET TCLS er eT ie or eee ake one as aera eae eons 1 4 7 81 168 284 
tee Melts edly Foe Ne: ERE PER: ea leh ae mime tanae 1 1 1 14 10 10 
WNGerLACUSmetiN ar, often oie Settee wlaiate oth wets oe ies 1 — — 26 Ae : 
APOE MCEA Seat ON er RED Maar e setae eee tGis Sek 7 9 17 28 69 95 
Totals, Commercial Service................ 16 27 40 365 449 776 
GrANGEEOUAIS 3s. cos tet ee renee ¢ 304 493 596 7,228 | 11,755 17,279 


1 Includes Newfoundland from Mar. 31, 1949. 


CHAPTER XXII.—FOREIGN TRADE 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Revirw oF ForREBIGN TRADE............ 880 Part IJ.—External Transactions. 


Part I.—Foreign Trade Statistics. Section 1. CanapiaN BaLaNcE oF 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS....... 928 
Section 1, ExpLANATIONS re CANADIAN SECTION 2. TourIst TRADE STATISTICS. 935 
TERADEES DARISTLCSR Senile eee 884 Part III. — The Government and 
Section 2. Totat FoREIGN TRADE.... 886 : bese Eke * 
ECTION 1. OREIGN TRADE SERVICE 
Sobad at TRADE BY GEOGRAPHIC 887 AND ASSOCIATED AGENCIES CON- 
tos, ol eee ep 0) = 6) oe lelele see mmeris, (6 <)e) a CERNED WITH THE DEVELOPMENT 
Srction 4. TRADE BY COMMODITIES... 898 or FoREIGN TRADE...........:. 939 
Section 5. Imports AND EXPORTS RY Section 2. Ture DEVELOPMENT OF 
Decree OF MANUFACTURE, BY TamiwEs ios oa) SO eee 946 
ORIGIN AND BY PURPOSE......... 918 Subsection 1. The Canadian Tariff 
Section 6. COMPARISON OF VALUE, Structure 3.5 eee eee 946 
Prick AND VOLUME OF FOREIGN Subsection 2. ‘Tariff Relationships 
CEARAD Bocas e ete ee a ee 924 With Othen@ountries: 7.2 eee 948 


Nortr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of imports and 
exports of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense, foreign trade 
is made up of the total international exchanges of goods, services, securities and other 
financial exchanges, all of which are presented in their proper relationship in the 
three Parts of this Chapter. Part I gives detailed statistics of external commodity 
trade. Part II summarizes external transactions from a standpoint of the balance 
of international payments. Part III outlines the various ways in which the Govern- 
ment promotes and encourages trade relationships, and reviews the Canadian 
tariff structure. 


Review of Foreign Trade* 


World Trade in 1948 and 1949 as it Affected Canada 

The value of total world trade in both 1948 and 1949 was at approximately 
the same level, viz., slightly over 10 p.c. higher than in 1947. The volume changes 
were less, with 1948 a little above 1947 and 1949 about 5 p.c. greater than in 1948. 
The share of United States trade in the total value was still very large, but it was 
declining—from 21 p.c. in 1947 to 17 p.c. in 1948 and 16 p.c. in 1949. Canada 
accounted for approximately 5 p.c. of the world trade. 


In 1948 and 1949, Canadian exports were at their highest levels in history. 
However, in view of the inconvertibility of many currencies, this situation must be 
regarded from two sides. Canadian exports to the Sterling Area and to other soft- 
currency countries actually declined considerably. This development would have 
created serious problems for the Canadian economy had not exports to the dollar 
countries increased to more than offset other losses. This increase provided Canada 
in 1948 and 1949 with levels of exports which contributed greatly to the maintenance 
of domestic prosperity. 


Restrictions on dollar expenditures by the Sterling Area an other soft-currency 


countries became particularly widespread in 1948 and 1949 and affected Canadian 
export trade very materially. The inability of these countries to earn sufficient 


* Prepared by E. P. Weekes, Ph.D., Economic Research and Development Branch, Department of 
Trade and Commerce. 
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dollars obliged them to reduce their dollar imports and to resort to bilateral trading 
practices. To some extent the unfavourable repercussions of restrictions against 
dollar goods were alleviated by the European Recovery Program which authorizes 
the European countries receiving aid to make some of their purchases in Canada, 
or other ‘‘off-shore’’. countries, rather than in the United States. To Canada 
this has meant that a greater level of exports to Europe of such commodities as 
grains, metals, lumber and some capital goods, was possible than would otherwise 
have been the case. : 

The principal contributing factor to the maintenance of Canadian exports 
in 1948 and 1949 was, however, the heavy United States demand. The minor 
recession experienced by the United States economy during the first part of 1949 led 
to a falling-off of United States imports from overseas; but for a variety of reasons the 
United States demand for Canadian goods remained at high levels during the entire 
year. The success of Canadian commercial policy in promoting an expansion of 
Canadian exports to the United States may be seen from the following trade figures: 
in 1946 such exports amounted to $909,000,000; in 1947 to $1,057,000,000; in 1948 
to $1,522,000,000; and in 1949 to $1,524,000,000. 

The import side of Canadian foreign trade shows a pattern somewhat different 
from exports. At the end of 1947, Canada imposed restrictions on imports from 
the United States and other dollar countries. This was necessary because Canada 
was unable to obtain sufficient dollars from exports to other areas to cover the net 
trading deficit with the United States. The restrictions became fully operative 
during 1948 and were continued into 1949 but on a constantly diminishing basis. 
The measures adopted contributed to a reduction in imports of United States origin 
from $1,975,000,000 in 1947 to $1,806,000,000 in 1948 and $1,952,000,000 in 1949. 
At the same time, imports were fostered from the United Kingdom and other soft- 
currency countries. For example, Canadian imports in 1947 from the United | 
Kingdom amounted to $189,000,000, whereas in 1948 they reached $300,000,000 
and in 1949, $307,000,000. 

Thus, because of the post-war breakdown of the world multilateral trading 
system, the over-all commercial policy of the Government in 1948 and 1949 was 
directed to achieving a better balance and composition in Canada’s trade with 
the dollar area and with the soft-currency area. In pursuing this policy, however, 
the Government always recognized that constant efforts should be made to re- 
establish world multilateral trade and to minimize restrictive national trading 
practices. As a consequence, Canada has played a leading role in the discussions 
of the contracting parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade signed 
at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947, and in the rounds of tariff negotiations which took 
place at Geneva in 1949 and at Annecy, France, in 1947. These negotiations 
have resulted in substantial advances towards freeing the movements of the 
world’s goods. Nevertheless, the effects of tariff reductions have often been offset 
by quantitative import restrictions arising mainly from the world dollar shortage. 

The 1949 recession in the United States had a serious effect on the Sterling Area 
and European sales. This factor, together with others, caused a drastic decline 
in dollar reserves of the Sterling Area. To meet this situation initially, Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers decided in July, 1949, to reduce Sterling Area imports 
from the Dollar Area by 25 p.c. . 

As the balance of payments crisis deepened a financial meeting was called at 
Washington, U.S.A., in September, 1949, consisting of representatives of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Canada. Shortly after this conference, sterling 
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was devalued 30-5 p.c. and the Canadian dollar about 9 p.c. relative to the United 
States dollar. The results of devaluation, which were very widespread, were felt 
soon after the event occurred. Devaluation, coupled with the further restrictions 
on imports and the late 1949 rising level of United States demand for Sterling 
Area raw materials, effected an almost immediate improvement in the balance of 
payments position of the Sterling Area. For Canada also, devaluation caused an 
improvement in the trading position with the United States. 


Loans to the United Kingdom and to Other Countries 


The United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act approved the financial Agree- 
ment signed on Mar. 6, 1946, between the Governments of Canada and the United 
Kingdom. Under this Agreement, Canada extended to the United Kingdom, for 
the purchase of goods and services in Canada, a credit of $1,250,000,000 to assist 
the United Kingdom to meet transitional post-war deficits in its current balance 
of payments, to maintain adequate reserves of gold and dollars, and to assume the 
obligations of multilateral trade. 


Part II of the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944, as amended, enabled the 
Governor in Council, at any time before Jan. 1, 1948, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Finance and the Minister of Trade and Commerce, to authorize the 
Minister of Finance to enter into Agreements with foreign governments or their 
agencies, at their request, either to provide credits for the purchase of Canadian goods 
and services by them, or to purchase or guarantee securities or guarantee contractual 
obligations issued or undertaken by them for the purchase of Canadian goods and 
services. 


The following Statement gives the total loans authorized and the net amounts 
drawn under the various Agreements. All lending operations under Part II of the 
Export Credits Insurance Act terminated on or before Dec. 31, 1948. Repayments 
of principal amounted to $11,000,000 in 1949 and these were received from France, 
Belgium and China. Drawings by the United Kingdom under the United Kingdom 
Financial Agreement Act amounted to $120,000,000 in 1949. 


I.—POST-WAR LOANS AND ADVANCES TO OTHER COUNTRIES BY THE 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


(Millions of dollars) - 


Export 


; Net Amounts Drawn! 
Country ive ee oe ee 
Authorized 1945 1946 1947 1948 
A. Export Crepits— 

TANCES, oo ada siis.a stacks saree te 242-5 34-9 108-9 54-6 35-4 
Netherlands RIE eA ECR ts ee 125-0 29-8 34-2 40-6 8-4 
HS) rine ope ata ees ceslousincts hoy eye Oe ee a 100-0 22-5 30-1 12-3 +1-12 

AIVEY ceste ben orts a eee res doko dois (es Gud Serta a ete Rare 60-0 — 16-5 ~ 16-1 18-4 
INGOT WA nee eee ne Se 30-0 6-2 10-2 3°6 3°3 
Czechoslovakian aan. ot pa a eee 19-0 0-7 3:2 8-2 4-3 

NG GNESIA ee ee a ee ate, SORA 15-0 0:6 4-8 4-6 5-0 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics........ 3-0 9-9 1-8 — -~ 
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B. Loan to Unitep KINGDOM................-..- 1, 250-0 —_ 540-0 423-0 52-0 


1 Net amounts drawn include interim advances as well as drawings on Export Credit Loans less repay- 
ments of interim advances and loans. All interim advances had been repaid by Dec. 31, 1949, with the 
exception of $8,700,000 to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Accrued interest amounting to 
$19,500,000, settled by funding, has beer excluded. 2 Net repayment. 
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The Place of Foreign Trade in the Canadian Economy 


The special nature of Canadian resources and the country’s geographical 
position have made foreign trade basic to its prosperity. Indeed, about one-quarter 
of Canada’s gross national production is exported. 


First, consider the importance of exports. The very raison d’étre of Canadian 
development was export trade starting from furs and developing into a variety of 
products. The great primary industries of Canada, if they were to be expanded 
up to their maximum efficiency, required outlets much larger than the domestic 
market. Foreign markets became available because Canada was able to supply 
abundantly and cheaply the goods required for the huge industrial expansions 
of the twentieth century. 


It is notable that Canada’s bulk exports in 1948 and 1949, while derived from 
the same sources as they were at the time of Confederation now take many different 
forms. At Confederation, furs, lumber, fish and cheese were Canada’s principal 
exports. These products are still important but others have been added: wheat 
and flour, pulpwood and wood-pulp, newsprint, and minerals. These latter products 
came later into export trade for their manufacture required heavy capital expendi- 
tures—expenditures which were not possible in the early stages of Canadian 
development. 


It is also important to note, when considering Canadian exports, that although 
there has been a large expansion of the domestic manufacturing industries since 
Confederation there has not been an equivalent change in the export pattern. 
The most important exports remain those of the basic industries, but there have 
been some changes in the degree of processing: there is now a greater proportion of 
flour to wheat, more newsprint than wood-pulp or pulpwood, more metals in ingot 
than in ore. In addition, in recent years Canada has been an important exporter 
of a few secondary goods, notably agricultural machinery. Nevertheless, these 
changes, although of considerable importance, do not parallel the extent of the 
twentieth century industrialization that has taken place in Canada. 


The same general circumstances govern the Canadian import pattern. Speci- 
fically, Canada imports for three reasons. The first of these is that a large volume 
of coal, iron ore and petroleum is needed to keep the industrial machine running. 
At the present rate of consumption, Canada has enough coal in Alberta and Nova 
Scotia to last 2,700 years. But this coal when transported to Central Canada 
becomes considerably more expensive than coal imported from the United States. 
Although Canada’s import requirement of iron ore is not nearly as large as that of 
coal, it is still considerable. The iron-ore deposits of Quebec and Labrador will 
not be in production for a number of years and even then it may still be necessary 
for Canada to import specific types of ore. It is for reasons such as this that Canada 
exports ore from the Steep Rock mines of Ontario and imports other ores for 
domestic use. In addition, despite the developments in Alberta, Canada has not 
yet sufficient refined petroleum to meet its needs. Although the absence, mal- 
distribution or under-development of these three commodities have had profound 
effects on Canada’s-foreign trade in the past, it is obvious that in the future the 
changes taking place in their development will also effect equally profound changes 
in the export and import pattern. 

Secondly, Canada’s location in the north temperate and sub-arctic zones means 
that there are many commodities, mostly agricultural in character, which Canada 
cannot produce: such goods as citrus fruit, natural rubber, semi-tropical grains, 
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cotton, tea, coffee and many others. In the early days of development the demand 
for these goods was quite small, but with a greater diversification of the Canadian 
economy, with an increasing population and with the rising standard of living of 
the Canadian people, imports of such commodities have become very large, although 
they are still smaller than the imports of coal, petroleum and iron ore. 


The third reason why Canadians are heavy importers is because there are many 
highly manufactured goods that require a large market if their prices are to be 
reasonable. Such commodities, if manufactured in Canada, would be excessively 
more expensive than their imported equivalents. These goods, notably industrial 
machinery, are not made in Canada in nearly sufficient supply to meet the domestic 
demand, particularly in times of prosperity. Thus, in 1947, 1948 and 1949 
industrial machinery was the second largest single import. 


The following statement shows the principal products which Canada exported 
and imported in 1949:— 


Principal Imports $000,000 Principal Exports $’000,000 
vere and ies LD cick eae tan CRORE a Wirteatiy eure att. Paes See eer 435 
Industrial machineryavsen ween meee 16 ‘ 
Wasm tuiploments and machiseryn so. 177 ae eae heks, Tee Rie aie ee oe ee 434 
Motor-vehicles and parts.............3.. 175 ASE INCUAIS... 20s e sores sree err erecees 386 
Coal and: producte, 7 teetice as, tl. oe 157 Wood-pulp and pulpwood................ 202 
Ea aey. ee and Steel io s.. <Grewmic an ond at Lam bee vy oo. 3s oe pesca cea eee 160 
EMICAIS Tere oe eee Ce cue 

Cottonigoods Mike. cee eee eee eee 73 nea HOUP.....ssssesteseseveses erence i 
HUGS Reet 0S ek are, Seat hem, Ieee LORS. 73 Fish and products...........++.sss0s00 9 
Sugarwind products... teste eee eee 71 Farm implements and machinery....... 93 
Electrical apparatus........:..seeccsees 70 Meats. eee e teen eee teeter ener ees 68 
Rawicetton., eet acoeee eens een 67 Coarsevgrains < .2iatvick ois) feeica coe 64 
Wioollenv2oodS\cenaymeer yin taee oe 64 Catiletne eisai. doe eed ee ee 61 

PERCENTAGE OF TorTaL Imports..... 62 PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL EXxports...... 70 


PART I.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS* 
Section 1.—Explanations re Canadian Trade Statistics 


Certain problems of procedure arise in recording trade statistics and require 
explanation. For the correct interpretation of the statistics of foreign trade, it is 
necessary that the following definitions and explanations of terms used be kept in 
mind :— 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and values 
are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters (export entries), 
as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—‘‘Imports’’ means imports entered for consumption. ‘‘Entered for 
consumption’’ does not necessarily imply that the goods have been actually consumed in 
Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the importer and that duty has 
been paid on that portion liable for duty. 


Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into Canada 
is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption in the principal 
markets of the country from which said merchandise was exported. (See Sects. 35 to 
45 and 55 of the Customs Act.) 


Canadian Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Canadian produce’”’ exported includes Canadian products 
or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin that have been changed in 
form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in Canada 
from imported raw sugar, aluminum extracted from imported ore, and articles constructed 
or manufactured from imported materials. The value of exports of Canadian merchandise 
is the actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance, and other 
handling charges. 


* Based on statistics taken from reports published by the External Trade Section, International Trade 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Foreign produce’”’ exported consists of foreign merchandise 
that has previously been imported (entered for home consumption). The value of such 
commodities is the actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insur- 
ance, and other handling charges. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited.—Imports are classified as received from the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries whence goods are consigned are not 
necessarily the countries of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be 
purchased by a firm in another country and thence despatched, after longer or shorter 
interval, to Canada. In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment, 
to which the goods would be credited. 


Exports are credited to the country to which they are consigned. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.—Canadian statistics 
of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her customers and similar 
differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors contribute to these discrepancies, 
among which are the following:— 

1. Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and the systems used by 
other countries. 

2. The element of time lag is of considerable importance where Canadian exports are 
concerned, particularly with bulk goods shipped to other continents. There are always 
quantities of goods in movement at the beginning or end of any trading period, and these 
affect the comparability between the two countries for the same period of time. 

3. Canada’s system of geographical classification, according to country of consignment, 
which may not be the ultimate destination of the goods. 


Imports from the United Kingdom.—Published statistics of Canadian 
imports entered for consumption have always included several items that may be 
considered of a non-commercial character. These items are never very large in 
normal times but during the war years their inclusion in the total value of imports, 
from the United Kingdom in particular, tended to distort published data. The 
distinction between commercial and non-commercial imports is not always easy to 
establish, but three items have been segregated, as follows:— 

(a) ‘‘Articles for the use of the Imperial Army, Navy and Air Force’’. These imports 

consisted almost entirely of war equipment of various kinds for experimental 
purposes, training and use in Canada by the United Kingdom Government. The 


values applied to the articles imported under this classification were nominal and 
no duty was paid. 


(b) “Canadian goods returned’’. Before the War, this item amounted in value to 
several hundred thousand dollars annually. Late in 1945, however, the Government 
of Canada began the repatriation of large stocks of war equipment, the bulk of 
which was shipped from the United Kingdom. On entering Canada, they were 
classified as ‘‘Canadian goods returned”’ in the trade returns. They are not shown 
in the United Kingdom trade returns. 


(c) Settlers’ effects, the property of immigrants. 


The Statement below shows the relation of these non-commercial items to 
the total. 
I—COMMERCIAL AND NON-COMMERCIAL IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
1939-49 
(Millions of dollars) 


Articles for} Canadian SStélers? Total Non- Com- Total 

Year Imperial Goods reff Fee Commercial} mercial Recorded 

Forces Returned oft Imports Imports Imports 
CS DPE TS Oe er 0-8 0-4 0-6 1-8 112-2 114-0 
Ve ae ee ne ee 23-5 0-3 0-6 24-4 136-8 161-2 
MOA eke aes s Rtee get es 81-2 0-1 0-1 81-4 138-0 219-4 
VTA ce ee ae Ete 42-5 0-4 0-1 43-0 118-1 161-1 
1 ESV ice ree Sel iy nk A Pa ne ae 34-3 0-1 1 34-4 100-6 135-0 
NOAA Meera si arise rie: ek She 16-2 0-3 0-1 16-6 94-0 110-6 
OAD cere i . Soeicits 3 Siler 21-2 18-8 0-2 40-2 100-3 140-5 
NOAG RRO vars, Cel inclcynetse ina 2-3 60-1 1-4 63-8 137-6 201-4 
OM LO oe) CS Sa eee 1-5 0-8 3-4 5-7 183-7 189-4 
OAS ree ee EY TS, Se 0-7 0-8 4-9 6-4 293-1 299-5 
ENO) 3 a na ear aeien eee 1-6 0-5 3-0 5-1 302-3 307-4 


1 Less than $50,000. 
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Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The fact that gold is a money 
metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in 
trade. In particular, the movement of gold in international trade is determined, 
almost exclusively, by monetary factors. The amount of exports may fluctuate 
widely from month to month owing to other than ordinary trade or commercial 
considerations. In addition, gold is generally acceptable. It does not have to 
surmount tariff barriers and normally is assured a market at a relatively fixed 
price. It should also be noted that gold does not move in international trade in 
any direct or normal relation to sales and purchases. Changes in the Bank of 
Canada’s stock of gold under earmark do not enter, therefore, into the trade 
statistics. 


Statistics showing the net exports of non-monetary gold, including changes in 


stocks held under earmark, which supplement the trade figures, are given below. 


II.—NET EXPORTS OF NON-MONETARY GOLD, 1942-49 
(Millions of dollars) 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
JROUATY oy seictc. wees 15-1 13-9 9-4 8-7 9:3 9-0 9-6 9-7 
Rebruary. istics. deo 16-6 12-8 - 8-1 8-4 9-5 6-9 8-9 9-6 
Mare 5 kere inane ju 5 ae 16-1 12-8 12-9 10-2 10-0 6-8 8-7 12:1 
PN DET ar hans ec ee 14-1 13-5 9-3 6-8 7-2 6-4 9-5 9-8 
bE ae eee eae AS 15-5 12-5 9-4 10-2 10-0 8-2 8-8 12-4 
PURO. 5 ais ce eee 16-8 12-2 10-9 4-7 Cb 8-6 9-6 9-8 
Jal ye Pee ee 16:3 10-0 6-6 8-0 6:6 10:1 10-8 9-4 
AU BUS Ges asrancrsctee 13-1 10-2 10-0 8-5 7-5 7-5 9-7 13-8 
September........ 15-0 11-8 8-7 6-8 6-8 8-4 11-9 11-2 
October tt 10505. 19-3 11-3 8-4 CL 8-5 9-2 9-6 183-2 
November........ 12-6 8-8 10-1 9-8 6-0 7-2 9-1 15-4 
December........ 13-9 12-2 5-9 6-2 6-7 11-0 12-8 12-5 

POTABLE gio, 53s 184-4 142-0 109-7 96-0 95-8 99-3 119-0 138-9 


Section 2.—Total Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 6, reference should be made to 
the explanatory notes on trade in Section 1. It must be emphasized that gold 
imports and exports are excluded from all tables. Imports from the United Kingdom 
from 1940 to 1946 are distorted by the inclusion of large amounts of non-commercial 
items in the trade returns (see p. 885). United Kingdom figures can be viewed 
in proper perspective only if these non-commercial items are excluded from the 
recorded import statistics. | 


TRADE BY GEOGRAPHIC AREAS 


The trade of Canada for the period 1934-49 is shown in Table 1. 
1.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), 1934-49 


887 


Norr.—These figures are available on a calendar-year basis only since 1919; figures for the fiscal years 
1868-1933 are given in the 1940 edition of the Year Book, p. 526. 


Imports 


Free 


$ 


217,903,396 
243, 400, 899 
284, 286, 908 
372,568,767 
298, 355,999 


323,584,901 
499,015, 821 
716,000, 617 
929, 223,188 
898,528, 217 


874,146,613 
786,979,941 
848,335,430 


_. .{1,562, 690,081] 1,011,254.044 


.|1,382,202,722]1,254,742,630 


Year 
Dutiable 
$ 

1934. 295,566, 101 
1935. 306, 913, 652 
1936. 350, 903, 936 
1937. 436,327,558 
1938. 879,095,355 
1939. 427,470, 633 
1940. 582,934, 898 
1941. 732,791,033 
1942. 715,018,745 
1943. 836, 548, 673 
1944 884,751,584 
1945. 798,795,201 
1946. . .|1,078,943,972 
1947 

1948. 

1949. 


. . {1,444,123' 6671 1,317,083,574 


Total 


$ 


513, 469, 497 
550,314,551 
635, 190, 844 
808, 896,325 
677, 451,354 


751,055,534 
1,081, 950,719 
1,448,791, 650 
1,644,241, 933 
1,735,076, 890 


1,758,898, 197 
1,585,775, 142 
1,927, 279,402 
2,573,944, 125 
2,636, 945,352 
2,761, 207, 241 


Domestic 
Produce 


$ 


649, 314, 236 
724,977,459 
937, 824, 933 
997,366,918 
837,583,917 


924, 926, 104 
1,178,954, 420 
1,621,003, 175 
2,363,773, 296 
2,971,475, 277 


3,439, 953, 165 
3,218,330, 353 
2,312, 215,301 
2,774, 902,355 
3,075, 438,085 
2,992,960, 978 


Exports 


Foreign 
Produce 


$ 


6,991,992 
12,958, 420 
12, 684,319 
14,754, 862 
11, 100, 216 


10,995, 609 
14, 268,172 
19,451,366 
21,692,750 
29, 877,002 


43,145, 447 
49,093,935 
26,950, 546 
36, 888, 055 
34,590,583 
29,491,856 


Total 


$ 


656 , 306, 228 
737,935,879 
950, 509, 252 
1,012, 121,780 
848, 684, 133 


935,921,718 
1,193,217,592 
1,640, 454, 541 
2,385, 466, 046 
3,001,352, 279 


3, 483,098, 612 
3, 267, 424, 288 
2,339, 165, 847 
2,811,790, 410 
3,110,028, 668 
3,022,452, 834 


Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Areas 


Imports (—) 


Balance 
of Trade: 
Excess of 

Exports (+) 


$ 


+142, 836,731 
+187, 621,328 
+315,318, 408 
+2038, 225,455 
+171, 232,779 


+184, 866,179 
+111, 266, 873 
+191, 662,891 
+741, 224,113 
+1,266,275, 389 


+1,724,200,415 
+1,681,649, 146 
+411, 886,445 
+237, 846, 285 
+473, 083,316 
+261, 245,593 


The tables in this Section provide information about Canada’s total foreign 
trade by continents and by countries with special reference in Tables 4 to 8 to the 
division between Commonwealth and foreign countries. 


2.—Trade of Canada, by Continents, 1939, 1948 and 1949 


1939 1948 1949 
Continent Pic. EC PEC 
Value of Value of Value of 
Total otal otal 
$000 $000 $000 
Imports 
Europe— 
UnisedsKane Gom sites hace eee 114,007 15-2 299, 502 11-4 307,450 11-1 
OtherMunopers eee ee ee 37,119 4-9 TAG 472 2-7 84,455 3-1 
North America— 
Nn beatm bates. eats at boctcte ths chain siete 496, 898 66-1 1,805,763 68-5 1,951, 860 70:7 
OthersNorti Ameri¢a © bias. sce a 17,146 2:3 135,671 5-1 101, 864 3-7 
SOMLMEAINECIICA there Swe oe te rine st 21,047 2°8 150,138 5:7 159,145 5-8 
TRESS he, Se eae Snes er al ee 38,065 5:1 93, 967 3°6 89,780 3°3 
Oeeaniiameet ene Sr os. as totes oo coe 18,608 2-5 48,089 1-8 45,198 1-6 
PRET L Ct eer aR eR uerge eon tal slotmiereighe ae Sictedens 8,166 1-1 82,344 1-2 21,453 0:7 
Totals, Imports............... 751, 056 100-0 25636, 945 109-0 2,761, 207 100-0 
Exports (Domestic) 
Europe— 
Wren Mined OM | clacuhieni ins ook one cs 828,099 35°5 686, 914 22-3 704, 956 23°6 
Ocien- Hurope tins yet ee iota cain: 57,870 6:3 329,355 10-7 241,300 8-1 
North America— 
AONIEEO ECALCS ET. wo ads teeth eee 880,392 41-1 1,500, 987 48-8 1,503, 459 50-2 
Other North America. 'ss.es.c... 28,739 3-1 151,924 4-9 110,031 3-7 
SOUbUPATIOmCa wes ko ee ee ee hy 16,165 1-8 93, 622 3-1 79,367 2-6 
Dy 5uG as Se SE a eee 8 em 44,779 4-8 134, 401 4-4 193,999 6:5 
(QI OCSSTIT ESR 0 Gr Oe Nr 8 hd ee 46,150 5-0 63, 618 2-1 59,299 2-0 
PICA Meat ne Men te a ah 22,102 2-4 114,617 3:7 100,550 8-3 
Totals, Exports...-............ 924,926 100-0 3,075, 438 100-0 2,992,961 100-0 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS [EXCLUDING GOLD] 
TO COMMONWEALTH AND FOREIGN 
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3.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1939, 1948 and 1949 


Nors.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1949. 


Rank 
| oe Country . 1939 "1948 1949 
1939 | 1948 | 1949 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Imports 
1 1 1 United States? ach. cb nen. he aes eet 496,898 | 1,805,763 1,951, 860 
2 2 2 United{Kingdomess.ee ae ae ee eee 114,007 299, 502 307,450 
27 3 3 Venezuelan ness concen om Sher ae I ee 1,943 94,758 91,697 
4 5 AM PRAustralta tecnico ae era eee ee 11,269 27,415 27,429 
5 4 Sele indialGnicludes:Pakistan):es-cese eee eee eee 10,358 34, 706 27,426 
1 6 GOH Maxicon viv. irk nor ois a Ce 479 27,258 25,494 
di 11 ThA DES GUIANS «, Sonas athe mealies eae eee 6, 891 15,380 22,355 
29 9 8 1 BY FeV At he, i ey eat aT hae, itm Saleh cam Sour | TRC Tait 20,559 21,163 
8 12 OD th BOL ST NIN oa eae Mc Nez oes ea neee he ou air eee ote ek 6, 772 1366 1a 19,022 
12 19 1023) Jamaican 2a ce ee ete ee ee ae. 4,357 9,557 16,577 
3 8 ld a SBritish Malaya cnt eee ri ieee 13,145 21, 878 16, 187 
21 21 12. 4 Trinidad and:-Tobago% -tr con toe chiens 2,668 9,027 14,575 | 
9 13 Set RTaRCe: Sa ces fe nae, eee re eee 6, 028 12,648 13,309 
10 22 14." | Colombiiverseceh estas eee Ben eee ee 5,437 8, 668 12,588 
1 1 15 | CALARTS cco ana ed Meat Oe ete a3 , 1 A rf 
18 15 16-4) Ceylon a c2fa jomtecnok Os eee ee 3,562 11, 182 11, 635 
19 25 17 Switzerland the.chen eked nei ae tetera 3,459 7,444 10,902 
23 27 1S: | altaly2G ccc ces ee ate Sb Arena 2,354 6,981 9,048 
13 14 19 New: Zealand 2.5 stron sete ae ie ale eee 4,266 11, 603 8,910 
20), e238 20. ALAS ic os eek Ge are Sse a ete tr ee Phe there 8,275 7,997 
6 44 21 Gera any os) Bea eine eee as eee 8,947 1,729 7,134 
15 29 2 oN BATWAIGR oe ores AER oes an 3,874 6,387 7,080 
1 30 23 Plondvas; Ge. nis. ee eee eee ane 17 6, 182 6,986 
1 17 246 iGrold Woaste-ean cer one eee eee 251 9,751 6, 709 
16 33 25 Netherlands 2.0.0 ase aksito One 3, 795 5, 831 6, 688 
1 7 26a CUe oo tee en 8 oy nr eee eet 889 22,606 6,562 
1 35 27°) Czechoslovakia .¢ 3.7. ooh ee 191 4,809 6,401 
22 20 2S malebritishy WasteAtrica ene e ee mene ee 2,626 9,543 6, 094 
1 24 20,0 | Guatemalan A .es Akay wee ce ee 164 8, 209 5, 743 
li 38 SU ag HELEN ai a Pip yp ones Vette Aoi htlvt ope 2 3 MOL OF Ds eign ; 4,864 3,144 Leiags| 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries............ 7235399 | 2,524,456 25692, 699 
Grand Totals, Imports.................. 751,056 | 2,636,945 25 261,207 
Exports 
ile 1 1 United-States: 2.5.5.4 cf 22 5 at A ot ee ae 380,392 | 1,500,987 1,503,459 
2 2 2 United Kingdon: +205. oor arne elses 828,099 686, 914 704, 956 
13 ¢ 38 Tndia Guclides Palistany 2)... Se oso. ok ws 5,166 41,473 90, 647 
5 4 4 Union OG South Alricadc, ate ann a oe. 17,965 83, 248 77, 713 
11 9 sit lag BY=) earth ba Vite 2 WES Sie pretends 8 aie ee rey hd en age 7,261 33,035 56,525 
12 y OSE PANCG eo Pera Pi is Rca ame he, 6,973 92,963 36, 004 
3 8 Cl PAUSEP ALIA. Ste hoe el ek Ce ee ee retain 32, 029 38, 257 35,363 
23 14 SN Switzerland 2s echt. st fee see en ee ee 1, 850 19,389 32,281 
26 17 Or Venemuelan in ee a te ee oak Nee ar 1, 702 16,935 27,689 
9 20 10-1 Gerniany 32-02 bee Oe Oe 7,869 13, 214 23,451 
Us 13 11 INGE WEY Ke ce en ee ee 10, 904 23,429 21,736 
14 12 127 REAR eee cea: Ay foto e nec va een ee 4,407 28,601 17, 259 © 
19 19 13 SNeIORICO LT. See ok hee ooe ee ee EO bees 3,004 15,045 15,411 
6 15 14 | New. Zealands)tudin oe ection eee. 11, 954 18,375 14, 489 
1 23 1D rh Cel ase Ns aaa Me a tide oe ae Sua caecum oom 1,497 10,987 14,391 
1 63 16)-e) \urkey soy se see cme eee ee oe cee -- 2,012 14,121 
24 25 Li | Philippinewislands:. sac Meee 1,819 9,810 13, 983 
21 11 18 Ching Ce ot hota i een orice kee 2,636 29,128 13, 801 
10 6 19 Netherlands: 2: ic .0 3c e0aay toe eee 800 43,684 13, 759 
1 45 20: Mbp ADAENE Soe et ene. Nene eee eae eae ere 263 4,123 13, 632 
1 42 21 ai Palestine aca ce oe ee ae ee ee 230 5,036 12,709 
22 10 22 dh Aaa nr ae AS Slee PR Ta ee Mae Saat © 2,231 32,379 12,567 
ily 16 Zo Ciel rinidad and Tobago; cs... ace ee eee 4,211 17,105 12,325 
1 1 De VRE gcc NEP perc id 5 oe we Th ee 135 684 11,987 
1 30 25 Ong ehOng e0 oes eed eee 1, 463 8,256 10,099 
8 5 26 Newoundland oo 0 | ese a ae Pee ee et eee 8,506 55,055 9 2292 
19 28 2 Mi ATORA SN coe cs cS eat ee emt g tee 3,597 9, 257 9,052 
15 21 DOP PE AUEAOH Siesire oS ae Se os BAe cr Rate retees ieee 4,313 12,350 9,033 
1 41 29 Portugal 170 5,181 8,405 
29 38 RU ie he Bio a Beer SE MER ECR RENE Bape aeat yeiene er ewAiA A 1, 608 5, 867 8,311 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries............ 859,611 | 2,862,779 2,844,387 
Grand Totals, Exports.................. 924,926 | 3,075,438 25992, 961 


1 Not ranked among the 30 leading countries. 2'Three months, January-March, 1949, only. 
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4.—WValues and Percentages of Trade with Overseas Countries via the United States, 


1948 and 1949 


Country 


United Kingdom and Other 
Commonwealth Countries 


Hrclard: tees cee ce cclee eee 


IBELtMOuds watt ieee eels Caco neces 


Drihiels India tnacecsee «eae des ome 
iBritish-=Wese bdies.) =. «). .2 .. 


Totals, United Kingdom and 
Other Commonwealth 
Countries’... Ss ee: 


Foreign Countries 


ATOUGUEAS Te roe ee ee eie ase boilers Gals 


AOU ok aEOTe alk ooo wines, Te eepwrtas > 
Philippine Islands: . i «.< dees: 
ROLE MM Mee Ron eis oe chose sinh ales 
Portuguese Africa. ...565.0 0 eae dees 


MOPUSURY = sites oe cae lews hlette > 


Totals, Foreign Countries?... 
Grand Totals................ 


2,682 | 0-34 1,687 | 0-24] 80,669 


Domestic Exports via 
the United States 


Imports via 
the United States 


1948 1949 1948 1949 

$’000 p.c. $'000 p.c $’000 p.c $7000. | p.c 
29 -- 47 | -- 34, 832 5-1 57,374 8-1 
— ie — aon 393 4-2 564 6-2 
6 -- 1 -- 9,155 | 24-0 9,855 | 27-9 
1 0:7 — na 379 9-2 290 8-0 
182 1-9 213 3°5 2,472 |. 71-2 1,022 | 59-1 
101 2-6 39 1-0 12,400 | 14-9 7,480 9-6 
485 3°3 20 0-2 3,256 | 88-1 2,643 | 92-2 
19 0-1 169 0-1 152 1-8 302 5:3 
15 1-8 1 0-4 206 1-8 112 | 18-6 
499 1-5 371 1:3 1,372 4-1 2,789 3-1 
248 1-0 477 1-2 1,435 3°2 1,450 4-4 
29 0-3 86 0-8 203 | 11-9 678 | 31-4 
—_ a — ee 800 | 24-6 63 1-6 
_ — 121 1-3 2,305 | 12-5 2,628 | 18-1 

— — = 1,075 | 21-3 2 2 


| — | || | SS | | 


270 | 4-7 350 | 10-5 4,728 | 28-3 1,406 | 48-4 

2| -- 83 | 0:5 2,752 | 8-3 2,437 | 4:3 
1,764 | 8-6 1,595 | 7-5 10,053 | 35-1 8,340 | 48-3 
65 | 19-6 173 | 28-8 3,627 | 80-7 3,332 | 91-7 
1,145 | 29-3 130 | 3-9 2,886 | 9-9 2,878 | 20-8 
1,568 | 18-1 1,771 | 14-1 4,950 | 58-9 5,650 | 70-5 
96. (e831 37 | 1-7 559 | 46-0 619 | 33:3 
768 | 3-4 395 | 6-0 5,596 | 50-9 4,931 | 34-3 
647 | 43-4 9] 5-8 3,289 | 32-2 511 | 10-7 
89 | 0-7 91| 0-7 8,241 | 8-9 5,137 | 14-3 
313 | 3-8 295 | 5-0 1,070 | 69 1 593 | 34-9 
31 | 17-6 318 | 31-0 455 | 32-7 689 | 43-0 

27) 4-4 39 | 0-6 606 | 89-5 589 | 86-9 
292 | 36°5 4] 0-3 306 | 36-8 151 | 32-0 
555 | 8-0 291 | 3-2 1,721 | 5-3 2,550 | 20-3 
1,297 | 4-8 1,086 | 4:3 9,375 | 62-3 6,976 | 45-3 
5 0-9 279 | 4-2 5,099 | 11-7 3,271 | 23-8 

2 aes ee Ae 5 . 1,543 | 12-1 
58 | 4-7 9] 0-3 1,421 | 34-5 1,039 | 7-6 

13 | 0-7 20 | 0-8 2,109 | 83-4 2,485 | 35-2 

96} 3-1 159 | 3:8 1,125 | 11-5 1,660 | 11-8 

78 | 6-6 48 | 3-6 1,031 | 19-9 532. | 6-3 

8 | 10-4 83 | 39-1 1,853 | 56-9 454 | 12-6 

370 | 23-4 19} 3-6 1,410 | 61-3 809 | 13-6 
288 | 11-1 140 | 5-8 504 | 84-6 305 | 78-8 
256 | 9-3 57 | 1-6 1,802 | 25-0 3,378 | 61-3 
296 | 4-0 170} 1:5 3,440 | 17-7 4,169 | 12-9 

* 330 | 31-0 495 | 41-0 1,789 | 88-9 4,846 | 34-3 
57} 8-0 32} 3-0 2,221 | 52-9 805 | 35:2 
19,565 | 20-6 15,928 | 17-4 8,903 | 52-6 10,930 | 39-5 
32,431 | 3-94] 25,375 | 3-14] 123,081 | 7-84) 112,934 | 7-64 
35,113 | 4:24] 27,063 | 3-34) 203,750 | 12-94) 203,427 | 13-74 


1Treland became a Republic in 1949. Adjustment of the annual trade figures will commence with 


2 Included under ‘‘Foreign Countries’. 4 
centage calculated on grand totals of Tables 5 or 6 less United States imports or exports. 


4Per- 
5 Included 


3 Includes other countries not specified. 


under ‘‘United Kingdom and Other Commonwealth Countries’. 


ERRATUM 
The figures appearing in the first column of Table 5, p. 892, 
for the countries listed below, should read as follows:— 
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5.—Total Value of Imports, by Countries, 1943-49, with Averages, 1935-39 


Aver- 
Country ages 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
1935-39 


$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 


United Kingdom and 
Other Commonwealth 
Countries 
United! kangdomen ene 124,047]| 134,965} 110,599} 140,517] 201,433] 189,370} 299,502) 307,450 
frelanditeteese cele 69 2 3 9 53 76 85 71 
A dengiite:: See et. aoa as 4 2 3 ye — — 5,531 884 
British East Africa........ 2, 683 1,174 1,081 1,539 3, 603 7,683 9,543 6,094 
Southern Rhodesia........ 316) 1,146 356 542 93 181 484 798 
Northern Rhodesia........ 29 19 59 
Union of South Africa..... 4,210 3,770 5, 551 8,433 7,892 4, 228 3,816} 3, 862 
Other British South Africa 2 2 2 
GoldiCoastave..e arene 701 1,713 1,758 6,367 5,381 6, 493 9,751 6, 709 
Nigeria RA ne, ne oh te Pa Sl 370 951 2,402 3,422 4,772 2,149 4,939 2,593 
Sierra Leone te eA Bh a eee a 19 Fu 34 a 53 a at be 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan..... 25 33. 400 26, 233 
Td aes en Ge ae 8.531 17,091] 27,878! 30,568) 27,877) 42,250 { 1 306 1193 
IPR ICIOGAT 8, ork ia a deteriora ? ee ool aX 1 3 3° 3° 
i Cea eT 1.403 | 5,605] 4,262] 5,682) 3,745] 11,653) 11,182] 11,635 
British Malaya. 101) 11,154 cies bet aten wet, plese 
Ree eee at 27 490 94 129 37 139 144 
Beiah Geman pond kak 5 846 8,255 ope 9,338 12, 187 12,358 15,380 22,355 
British Honus hae a ee : 87 a F428 456 450 ip PP All 584 834 295 
Barbados hota eae 3 261 br115 8, 207 5,466 5,548 NGL 6,387 7,080 
VamiatGa en tier eo ek ons i 160 9,350 12,624 9,273 10,484 Oeil 9,557 16,577 
Temidad ane Tobago... a eae 2 387 758 979 3,101 4,137 5, 654 9,027) 14,575 
Babaiies': : 615 648 818 
Leeward and W ‘indward “h 1,816 1,044 1,147 857 788 199 308 297 
clans bare eye er 1.041 944 494 Pe as ee, r¥ 
4 ’ 
Hate ee ee ae vi is ii 163 982 1, 866 2,989 
Testes Pete cdo’ ria eas ere chrono 3 10 3 91 56 12 
Naeioundionl = eo 168 oh 2.188 7,176 9,306} 16,600 9, 268 9,427 11,091 9185 
agsire Lig We Paani) ek eek 9728 11, 453 12,540 17,180 19,754 14, 222 27,415 27,429 
Beri i dae 0 sas cae ethan a 2°34] 2,301 3, 628 1,607 Orlize 4,178 8,275 7,997 
New Tealand. iS ihrer a 4.754 24,776 8, 744 9,276 11,956 10, 0, 831 11, 603 8,910 
Other British Oceania..... 3 6 229 409 420 rae Pp 
Palestine ssa. teae ee soe 68 444 605 415 500 31 49 
Totals, United Kingdom 
and ther Common | 91.961 | 238)631| 220,354] 271,668} 340,501] 354,394| 504,114] 494,229 
Foreign Countries 
Ajehanistan. «se see eee 1 1 58 2,079 1ROST, —— _ 3 
Pabia sae seo ee eee AS a PY. Sea 3 Ae 12,127 
Arcentinaamat. «taal teee 5,374 10,199 9,564 7,333 14,372} 17,961 5, 746 3,324 
AUIStIIae ei c=. ee oe 245 — — — — 89 281 382 
Belgium hes oe) anon 6,328 1 — 380 4,429 10,120 13,661 19,022 
Belgian Congo............. 5 1,736 792 333 664 815 1,644 703 
BOlivd a eet. doe een 26 — 14 25 32 8 —_ 2,049 
BES RAZA Pe ee eros ee, eee ea 920 4,800 7,224 7,601 14,018 13,888] 20,559} 21,163 
BURN ae Senco Pe ee Rae ees Ane are one nee 6 32 
Chilee Pee. cet eee 125 596 723 562 424 339 332 598 
Olina? See} «, Sat oe 3,344 it 2 2 woot 2,304 8,912 3,347 
Colombiazate sie eee 5,139 5,021 13 Sol meee LOS 9,708 9,197 8,668] 12,588 
Costa Rica’ 45..2u0 so aeee 77 1,52 1,361 94 1,546 727 SaLOg 2,119 
Cubat 2 er 2k See 615 8,552 4,229 oie 13, 228 Domi 22,606 6,562 
Czechoslovakia............ 1,979 — — — 6 3,645 4,809 6,401 
Denmar les ek eee 165 — a 6 157 1,455 9,585 1, 893 
Greenlandehio i) sags 311 1, 254 128 271 271 — — — 
Dominican Republic...... 4 16 4,962 6, 201 Un OVE 8,186} 17,270 3, 822 
amo Fea ltl aioe ee Anite A 4] 260 566 1,964 157 207 889 1ST 
Ree) See a 728 ui 179 213 252 205 1,490 155 
EL anare Raat ee 19 1,208 2,561 1,502 2,428 1,324 1,166 1,054 
EGStontaec ss. oe ak ees ee 23 — — — —- - 4 iit 


1Treland became a Republic in 1949. Adjustment of the annual trade figures will commence with 
2 Less than $500. 3 Included under ‘‘Foreign Countries’’. 4 Eix-bond. 5 Janu- 
ary to March, 1949, only. 
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5.—Total Value of Imports, by Countries, 1943-49, with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Aver- 
Country ages 
1935-39 
$’000 
Foreign Countries—concl. 
AOGHTODIAre seas cate cee ee ens 5 
ABUL AN Chee hele woceke eet os feta 70\| - 
TANCE. irae lee Waveine sales oe 6,382 
French Africa........... 61 
French East Indies...... 126 
French Oceania.......... 3 
French West Indies...... 
Ma davasCar aiivicccaiecs's 0 31 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. 26 
Germanys eo cescanee oe 10,364 
GGTECCO tied occ ce ee es an 47 
Guatemala scct.c cede se oes 67 
atti ees ackine Goa: oak 63 
ELONGUPAS as te kee ot oes 49 
PERN Ar Vso torte tre sata als ies» 130 
LICGreN LAVaT(o lik’. Se ea ip eR 3 
Tran (Persia). tfc. e. oss 126 
Iraq (Mesopotamia)....... 357 
WGALV Merea sens cts SEAS bikie 2,403 
tah an eAtriCa a teeters aca: 1 
BID AN sie are ast eteo cw Sake Sie, as 4,649 
MAUVE eres rece ethene ats 11 
Uh D Grids whe caseck ieee oe 14 
AGMUADIAI yo. kee ass c- 
EOKICO ta rercstte st ae ee ees 667 
mMOTOCCOM sasitics ate iss 32). 
INefherlandsseuies cet oes sc: 3,984 
IndOnesige ca kesiot sects se 800 
Netherlands Guiana...... 1 
Netherlands Antilles..... 150 
IND CaTaSUN EE ee saeco s tical oi 1 
INOEWAVe eh caste cleo 742 
AlEStIN@ ss wi hassiwe ante fe a. 3 
PAN ATION Sette ne Segre ca ae eis Gis 32 
SS egeaY Meee oPat os. Wie eee ess 62 
IRdES eh are situ SEER clea area 3,554 
Phatepins Tslandsis #2528: 563 
ECoG ERAN IEF 2s UR OO ko a 185 
Porbuvaly oes aces ste he: 265 
Azores and Madeira...... 157 
Portuguese Africa........ 15 
Howmanis tree CR Re 96 
Syotss Ce ieee 989 
Coe slan sits. tic. 10 
SWedener erceitacciee cece os 2,044 
SLE oeeian aie OSE 3,110 
Thailand (Stang) “i ebane, 84 
CK Voy een Geka te Noire 293 
Union ee Soviet Gocialist 
levjeclelitccl.. > Gumerrasrccrets 341 
Wnited States:...c2.... 6s. 418, 738 
Aa kas ion «cvs eee 3 is 93 


American Virgin Islands.. 
United States Oceania.... 


EW ALIENS ot ictlcccrrst neers aL 186 
puertOrhaCOnes acaeies teres: 13 
NU O IA Vis ee sicvest clon asst eas 7: 180 
VISE ZALG Ua tae ec ciclfeseretescie-s ts 1,662 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$’000 $7000 $000 $ 000 $000 $000 $000 
— _— 2 i 6 38 49 
— = = 23 30 39 45 
6 ¥ 273 4,610 8,755| 12,648) 13,309 
76 ‘ 308 353 oe 112 17 
— — a 9 ae 
216 8 44 22 18 = 416 
= 87 94 3 19 57 123 
52 80 119 123 18 28 9 
24 13 11 7 15 11 12 
— _ 2 11 498 1,729 7,134 
1 — 2 64 95 144 135 
1,070 2,693 1,779 2,928 9,488 8, 209 5, 743 
686 2,097 514 778 227 176 1,026 
193 1,349 8,017} 15,578 6,999 6, 182 6,986 
a: = ai = 50 103 76 
1 24 31 9 30 76 52 
10 27 406 274 299 959 288 
a = 974 1, 489 1,502 799 1,418 
3 a 1 2,704 3, 872 6,981 9,048 
= = 1 4 3 = aa 
72 aa = 3 350 dale 5,88! 
= 8 12 60 25 : f 
12,503} 13,119] 13,508} 14,610) 16,980} 27,258) 25,494 
— —_ 111 18 36 346 142 
47? 51 401 2,497 3,530 5, 831 6, 688 
123? 22 18 57 200 2,261 1,454 
6,998 1,109 59 519 873 326 
976 508 830 3,186 8, 648 7,286 3,713 
218 1 29 87 172 179 
oF = 641 836 4,999 1,103 1,212 
3 3 3 3 504 
78 6 34 38 2,107 1,226 2,572 
560 208 241 264 232 230 374 
692 95 149 847 407 1,989 2,465 
aa aa 2,058 8, 063 6,442 4,203 
= aa a= 3 22 183 
557 1,308 1, 658 2,188 1,409 Le 1,351 
89 47 63 241 655 364 554 
91 128 306 510 $e a ae 
908 3,024 4,353 4,484 ae 2,586 zie 
2 24 1,093 3,681 3,184 2,763 3,474 
3,752 4,766 7,863) * 11,149) 11,941 7,444) 10,902 
15 30 19 7 30 28 429 
_— — = 12 28 79 72 
14 277 1,880 2,672 1,064 1,207 
2 16 1,747 1,519 181 4 11 
1,423, ae 1, 447, ee 1, 202,418 : 405, 297}1,974, 679}1, 805, 763/1, ee 860 
136 113 389 744 1 re ae 
== — == 32 16 
= = a 50 — = 85 
3 1 6 346 709 796 361 
17 67 51 198 270 1,583 523 
551 248 95 618 321 714 1,069 
6,004] 13,826] 17,267) 26,886 sues 94,758 poe 
— — = 2 


BY RI POSIAW Int woe eats bls se 99 


Totals, Foreign Countries| 489,621 


Grand Totals........ 684,582 


1,496, 446] 1,538, 544/1,314, 107/1, 586, 778|2, 219,550 2,132, 831|2, 266,978 


1,735, 077|1, 758, 898| 1,585, 775|1, 927, 279|2, 573, 944 2,636, 945|2, 761, 207 


Senet ee en ee ee eee eee 


1 Less than $500. 2 Ex-bond. 


Countries’’. 


3 See ‘United Kingdom and Other Commonwealth 
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6.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Countries, 1943-49, with Averages, 1935-39 


Aver- | 


Country ages 1943 1945 
1935-39 
$7000 $000 $’000 
United Kingdom and . 
Other Commonwealth 
Countries 
United eon ia 353, 741)/1, 032, 647/1, 235,030} 963,238 
Freland*!8 4053. ete: cosas , 861 , 985 14,278 
NGG 3) Aes oe ee te 109 156 
British East Africa........ 789 18,707 3,787 
Southern Rhodesia........ 970 1,386 2,008 
Northern Rhodesia........ 
Union of South Africa. .... 15,457] 35,611 31,593 
Other British South Africa 
Gambiags. coo ee 35 553 33 
Gold Coast RE MORE... SASS 270) 2,062 890 
ING Perla Sehr. see tee ere 145 3,565 318 
Sierra leone mts eee 203 1,434 376 
Other British West Aviva. 2 — 2 
Anglo- -Egyptian Sudan..... 109 224 94 
TL GLIA ora See tees Alle 
Pakistatieyjcs cue sels Meer 3,732) 134,576 307, 461 
BUTI AT bees sla cee eee 71 — 478 
Ceylon te. eee 246 , 064 8, 290 
British Malaya. ..... 72.73" 22173 — 1,114 
Other British East Indies. 5 — 
Bermuda sss .scnen eee 1,381 2,011 2 OL 
BritishsGuiana, 4c. eee 1,344 5, 740 6,418 
British Honduras.......... 255 227 884 
Barbadosn sims ccee ee 1,218 2,955 4,750 
EW COVE WUCE persue Te Mt acon aan he 3, 887 8,986 14, 404 
Trinidad and Tobago...... Srole 13, 706 16, 433 
iBahamasty se ei 
Leeward and Windward 1,600 4,365 6, 865 
Tslandsesncnsce eee ee 
Falkland Islands.......... 2 62 
Gibraltarwee ees eee ae 9 18 586 
HongKong. see 1,651 — 99 
IM aliteusniet: 5 oi tvacct 5 eee 377 990 4,740 
Newfoundland?............ 8,048 43,473 40,515 
pptralia SRR Dae ae 28,924 46, 686 382,226 
Bee ee ee yc, EN oe he 387 297 261 
Naw Veatend £Ok Cae drs 12,799 28,114 19,102 
Other British Oceania..... 25 64 
Palestine. ssa so sans 251 816 2,866 


—_—_———— | | | —— | | 


Totals, United Kingdom 
and Other Common- 
wealth Countries...... 


Foreign Countries 


Aichanistansee einer seers 2 — 
Albania rar...) ee ee 3 — 497 
Arabia ont. t onset bs - 
Aroentina ss. ce tee ae 4,696 3,677 6, 003 
PAUISULIA cise he caste ete cin 27 — 2 
Beleiumessu Oe eee 13, 204 — 34,618 
Belgian Congo............ 89 2,781 945 
ISOM Viale oste see eee 113 198 319 
Braz ny ened vc ee ee ee 4,012 4,964 16,748 
iBulgariaeecny yo cee ere. 10 —_ = 
SURI a ease ni eee oe ee 
Chile eres po ee 848 1,028 2,562 
Onin geen ee lene 3, 808 2 Gore 
Colombiat..: “seek. 1,296 1,338 5,011 
Wosta Ricacle. sc: oes 103 174 521 
Callas eaten. ee ee 1,418 2,416 4,535 
Czechoslovakia........... 881 — 6,717 
Denmark sea e rere es 1,438 — 109 
Greenland sso eee —- 336 888 
Dominican Republic...... 171 125 732 
EUCUAG OL none none ee oe 93 215 360 
HPV DO ae ee 399] 188,664 36,417 
Salvador ct eee 69 155 386 
Ethiopia ess 122% <3 Settee 2 


1Treland became a Republic in 1949. Adjustment of the annual trade figures will commence with 
ae 2 Less than $500. 3 Included under ‘‘Foreign Countries’’. 4 January to March, 1949, 
only. ; 
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6.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Countries, 1943-49, with Averages, 1935-39—concl. 


Aver- 
Country ages 1943 1949 
1935-39 
$000 $’000 $’000 
Foreign Countries—concl. 
PULTE Sg Clee tere cy vith ie ae es 539 — 607 
EGANCE ssc Monies «oe 8, 566 — 36, 004 
irerichoAlrigaer. oso os cee 248 eS tt 2,243 
French East Indies....... 8 — 177 
French Guiana........... 36 129 
French Oceania........... 80 295 
French West Indies....... 157 70 
Madawascare. 2chetaes. ses 13 618 227 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. 309 542 1, 208 
(REE TIANA). nacslits oF care oh 9, 639 —_ 23,451 
IGTEOCEL No eee Be. bee oe oe 1,142 6, 150 2,615 
Guatemalackes 223i sieeck. 117 242 1,697 
LEY wt ae Sh aire ite rate peat OP 131 279 1, 602 
FROMUUTASS oes ok soos 159 123 678 
ERGO RE VA. oacints hols. cicjoSink 4 — 75 
eee ee ttraes ati. 56 ook ao 28 2,164 743 
Prame CP CISIA) 28 eck cot oe ee 118 446 11,987 
Traq (Mesopotamia)....... 55) 22,067 72 
Poally ole oe oa 2,785 8,815 12,567 
DPIPOUNS ES Coen nv tetas aes 1 —_— 10 
Other Italian Africa...... 2 — 92 
PAN aNRs tee Bee. ekiw 5 oe kaa 21,880) — 5, 860 
IKOLEA GER A EL ee ies Soe es 3 — 233 
Jordan, the Hashemite 
in grtomnole nee Ate ei A 211 
IDs se¥o 825, Sta NS a RS OTE 17 119 
MOKICO tates ai tice eaacars 2, 630 8,330 15,411 
MOrOCCO ss = ne Wake te et hs 711 1, 268 
Netherlandss...<.c- es cus 10, 062 — 13, 759 
InGQnesia si. .csceee wee = 801 — 4,640 
Netherlands Guiana...... 49 133 960 
Netherlands Antilles..... 176 484 2,003 
INICALAL Ue Ree ooh cto ics: 72 215 638 
NOE Way sable et piiike acee bite hs 7,247 _ 2tnloo 
PAleStINGs. nike aie vkesigeree oi on 12, 709 
ANAT Are Rot ates ah ee 316 735 13, 632 
PAPA UA VCR bi iale. sents ent oheie ete 8 133 
TU PE ety eens 1,072 767 7,050 
Philippine Islands......... 1,62 — 13,983 
Olander eee cain wie aa 805 — 1, 945 
Levey sih(ee2 Ite es ee en 170) 888 8,405 
Azores and Madeira...... 8 — 101 
Portuguese Africa........ 1,675 120 3, 604 
Portuguese Asia.......... 1 a 162 
FVOMTOANIA Soares ion <tnigre-niciw'e 40 52 — 338 
SSO AIM erin chee aera 495 169 387 
Char MSlaNnds: fe. cae a8 17 49 
Spanish Africa............ 9 95 
IS WOGER eit ie ee tere ke Selous 3,593 5,516 
Switzerland... .. 20.24... 948 11,580 32,281 
SDL Ae EERE eR ok sees 80 69 3,278 
Thailand (Siam).j.0d0¢0.%. 22 — . 752 
ARTIC Yee ee Pee. (crn steht. aia 388 14, 452 14,121 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
CGI IGS is ence ee cosine 336]| 57,6 93 
Iinsterd..States.sjnc. ve. ccece 321, 294/11, 149, 233]1, 301, 322]1, 196, ot 711,503,459 
TENE Foo 1 oe er a 154 278 "8 , 008 
American Virgin on oa ; 42 126 
United States Oceania. . 2 1 1 182 
RTA WALLS! Condtonnc choca 1,207 2,907 8,311 
PaertoOl RCO Mocs ote 4 425 1,279 5,962 
LUGS TERS SAR ene ee 310 2,282 
Wenezitela fre 3.8 8) ct 1,139 27,689 
MATEY Glo ee aie 18 — 734 
Totals, Foreign Countries| 437, 092/1,569,814)1, 819, 502/1, 731, 482/1, 407,514) 1, 606, 401/2, 043, 047/1,977,939 
Grand Totals.......... 884, 5362, 971, 475/38, 439, 953| 3, 218, 330/2, 312, 215|2, 774, 902/3, 075, 438/2, 992, 961 


1 Less than $500. 
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7.—Value of Trade with the Commonwealth and Foreign Countries, significant 
years, 1886-1949 


Canadian Trade with— 


United United Other Common- Other Foreign 
Kingdom States wealth Countries Countries 
Item and Year 


Value of 
Total 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 
Imports 
Ended Mar. 31— 
TSSG CAS a os cee cet 39,033 | 40-7 42,819 | 44-6 2,384 2°5 E757 aloes 
NSIS Ries) paca + rc nee ae 42,019 387-7 52,033 46-7 2,318 2-1 15,163 13-5 
SUG sR eye nc aaa eons 32, 825 31-2 53,529 50-8 2,389 2-2 16,619 15-8 
HOOT: eS a 2 A Ree 42,820 | 24-1 107,378 | 60:3 3, 833 2-2 23,900 | 13-4 
SOO G Soe ber het yercte se otic cuercte 69,184 | 24-4 169,256 | 59-6 14, 606 5-1 30, 694 10:9 
QIN Seeeree Sern he Weitere 109,935 | 24-3 275,824 | 60-8 19,533 4-4 47, 433 10:5 
TONG ASR Rca aicee eterno 77, 404 15-2 370, 881 73-0 27, 826 5-5 32,091 6-3 
BCPA ES ss. eRe 5+ eer meet 213,974 17-3 856,177 | 69-0 52,029 4-2 117,979 9-5 
Ended Dec. 31— 
1926 Sash Sosa tee iy, 164, 707 16-3 668,747 | 66-3 49,907 5-0 124,980 | 12-4 
LODO MMe tic lot lei eiene 194, 778 15-0 893, 585 68-8 62, 287 4-8 148, 343 11-4 
1OS0 AEB OE AM 7. cyte eee 162, 632 16-1 653,676 | 64-8 65, 183 6-5 126, 987 12-6 
9S Lea ete ON cess ER 147, 292 18-2 490,505 60-7 89,304 11-0 81,796 10-1 
1193 Oh apn cs Soecukebae teraeye s 114,007 15-2 496,898 | 66-1 74, 893 10-0 65, 257 8-7 
OATS oat er ye cs chee 219,419 15-1 1,004,498 69-4 140, 523 9-7 84,351 5°8 
HCY. are, a See ee eer a 161,113 9-8 1,304,680 79-3 112, 664 6-9 65, 786 4-0 
O43 a ae ee acc Sake ele. s 134, 965 77 1,423,672 82-1 103, 666 6-0 WTS 4-2 
TROY Ea on aR ie Mi AONE Hae 110,599 6-3 1,447,226 82-3 109, 755 6-2 91,318 5-2 
MOA De sees scteeeieet 140,517 8-9 | 1,202,418 | 75-8 131,151 8-2 111, 689 7-1 
GAG Pi wetter crc 5 cn lathe sto 201, 433 10-4 1,405,297 72-0 139,067 7-2 181, 482 9-4 
AGA Ree SP cic ee ae 189,370 7-4 | 1,974,679 | 76-7 165, 024 6-4 244, 871 9:5 
TOSS Cee ees cee ees 299, 502 11-4 1,805,763 68-5 204, 612 7-7 327,069 12-4 
LQAG eee eee ete 307,450 | 11-1 | 1,951,860 | 70-7 186,779 6-8 315,118 11-4 
Exports (Domestic) 
Ended Mar. 31— 
TSS Owe tees ose eee OLN 36,694 | 47-2 34,284 | 44-1 8, 263 4-2 SROLD 4-5 
ISO See see tars Meee ate 43,244 | 48-8 37, 743 42-6 3, 893 4-4 3,791 4-2 
S96. cee sus. a ts etree ete 62,718 57-2 37, 789 34-4 4,048 3°7 §, 152-8 26427 
VO OU ee ae. cree eee 92,858 | 52-3 67,984 | 38-3 7,891 4-5 8, 700 4-9 
LOG See AY... Skee Biker hs 127,456 54-2 83, 546 85°5 10, 965 4-6 13,516 5-7 
RO Bae: 1 Ge ae ak eaeee t e My > UB POA A aye 48-2 104, 116 38-0 16,811 6-1 21, 233 7-7 
HOG eepyeston< ae eect ae: 451,852 | 60-9 201,106 | 27-1 30,677 4.2 57,974 7:8 
TAO hers eae Bias Sere Mam ee ees ho 312,845 | 26-3 542,323 | 45-6 90, 607 7:6 243,389 | 20-5 
36-4 457,878 | 36-3 95,701 7°6 248,439 19-7 
25-2 492,686 | 42-8 105, 006 9-1 264,430 | 22-9 
27-2 373,424 | 43-3 81,129 9-4 173,917 | 20-1 
40-3 360,012 36-1 104, 159 10-4 131, 134 13-2 
35-5 380,392 41-1 102, 707 11-1 113, 728 12-3 
40-6 599,713 37-0 220,413 13-6 142, 649 8-8 
31-4 885, 523 37-5 412,100 17-4 324,433 13-7 
34-8 1,149,232 38-7 369,015 12-4 420,581 14-2 
35-9 | 1,301,822 | 37-8 385,421 11-2 518,180 | 15-1 
29-9 | 1,196,977 | 37-2 523,610 | 16:3 534, 506 16-6 
25-8 887,941 38-4 307,195 13-3 519,574 22-4 
27-1 1,034,226 37°3 417,303 15-0 572, 175 20-6 
22-3 | 1,500,987 | 48-8 345,477 11-3 542,060 | 17-6 
23-6 1,503,459 | 50-2 310,067 10-4 474,480 15-9 


eS ee 
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8.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports from Principal Commonwealth and Foreign 


Countries, 1939, 1948 and 1949 


1939 1948 1949 
Country : . : a i: 
a Free Total a Free Total Ms Free | Total 
United Kingdom and $000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 
Other Commonwealth 
Countries 
United Kingdom. .....,.:: 52,589] 61,419] 114,008) 134,787) 164,715} 299,502 131,407] 176,043) 307,450 
Nrolatid ste. loess ait wins 10 123 133]| - 23) 61 84 50 20 71 
British East Africa....... (OTe 869 |= 25620 8} 9,535} 9,543) 2,984) 3,110] 6,094 
Southern Rhodesia....... — 1 102 382 484 25 773 798 
Northern Rhodesia....... ( 19} — 19 59) — 59 
Union of South Africa..... 784 3,206 3,990 886} 2,930} 3,816 685 Selva 3, 862 
Other British South Africa — = = — —_ — 
Golds Corsten etn ee 251; — 251 7, 958} 1;-798|) 29, Toil: 8, 728 980} 6,709 
Nigeniata eee ea ens, 2 52 54) 3,791 1,149} 4,939) 2,587 6) 25593 
India (includes Pakistan). 5,185} 4,623) 9,808] 2,040) 32,666} 34,706) 2,494) 24,932) 27,426 
Ceylon ra se arts sch) aes 2,169} 1,394) 3,563 984} 10,198} 11,182 427| 11,208] 11,635 
British Malaya........... 783} 12,362] 18,145 191} 21,687} 21,878 79| 16,109} 16,187 
Berri dar ae ec eee 8 66 14 125 139 12 132 144 
British Guiana........ 4,540} 2,352) 6,892) 8,285} 7,145) 15,380] 13,234) 9,121) 22,355 
Barbados sees eal 2,376 1,498] 3,874) 2,524) 3,862} 6,387] 4,908! 2,172) 7,080 
WAM CD © ROS cise et 2,323} 2,084) 4,357. 7,668) -21,.889]) 9,557) °15,101 1,476) 16,577 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 2,143 525} 2,668 2,679} 6,347] 9,026) 9,036} 5,539) 14,575 
ARAMA G A eter BP 770 8101 1.580 f 28 . 620 648 82 736 818 
Leeward and Windward Is. tect || 306 308 1 296 297 
one KOnewit so: 2 er eee 615 167 782 1,449 416} 1,866] 1,770} 1,219} 2,989 
Newfoundland?2........... Sie Sadi ued, Goo 39! 11,052) 11,091 3 914 918 
PAISGE AIA = eee ao inet 4,718} 6,551) 11,269) 1,361] 26,054) 27,415] 9,896) 17,533] 27,429 
FP Pe ee 2,60 2} 2,778) 7,963 312} 8,275) 7,990 wine 7.997 
New Zealand sash fockces 143 4,123 4,266 193) 11,410} 11,603 55 8, 855 8,910 
Totals, United Kingdom 
and Other Common- i 
wealth Countries?...... 83,313) 105,588} 188,901] 182,964) 321,150) 504,114) 208,627] 285,602) 494,229 
Foreign Countries 
TVET Oy Gass 2h a eal el see 4 ne —_ en Oh Pr) 
IAT PER LIN Arya tah eee 1,939} 2,467| 4,406 730) . 5,016) . 5,746) 2,162 1,162} 3,324 
NBO OMANI er eter icant se 4,155} 2,623) 6,778] 8,776} 4,885] 13,661) 13,405} 5,617) 19,022 
BEaZ lap ease EA en a cu connie 817 294; 1,111] 14,026) 6,533) 20,559) 16,996} 4,167) 21,163 
Ghinawarmegse con bo tas. 2,526 250} 2,776) 2,879 1;033)> -3;.912|- 1,974 1,376), 333847 
Colombiagtemtecn econ « 648] 4,789! 5,437) 8,637 8,668] 12,264 324] 12,588 
Gaba ection: archubbie cas. 812 Ue 889|| 21,867 740} 22,606] 4,683} 1,879] 6,562 
Czechoslovakia........... 155 36 191i) 4,457 352} . 4,809] 6,083 318) 6,401 
Wenmarkserccex sides 123 74 197 401}. 9,188} 9,585 754| 1,139 1,893 
Dominican Republic...... 16) ) — 16] 17,262 17,270 3,814 8 3, 822 
HCUAC OG Aire evee.s-cconreh Wsds 13 5 18 836 52 889] 1,101 36) AL13¢ 
Hil Salv acorn ater 44 il 45 1,150 16] 1,166 1,053 1 1,054 
BIPANCGe weaeAree . chek wee. 4,671 1,356] 6,027) 7,190) 5,459) 12,648 9,199) 4,110} 13,309 
German yepen ie ohare ost: 6,969) 1,978) 8,947] 1,068 662} — 1,730) 3,593) 3,541 7,134 
Guatemala to 4. cas 164, — 164) 8,139 70| 8,209) 5,603 140} 5, 743 
ELON CUTAaS esa sciatbinee nich: 17, — La) 65 107 5) 6,182) 6,890 96} 6,986 
Iraq (Mesopotamia)...... 475 4 479 799} — 799 1,418) — 1,418 
TOWNS Reset: 58 = SIA ae aU a 1,937 417| 2,354 4,699} 2,282} 6,981 6,640} 2,408} 9,048 
UAVS tree oti sopccte ccttonaes 4,038 826] 4,864] 1,412) 1,732) 3,144 4,974 Seon On 
MEKICOps tain laces: 471 8 479], 2,175} 25,083} 27,258] 5,827) 19,668) 25,494 
Netherlands: 55.3....2 ns os 2,248) 1,547) . 8,795) 2,900)! 2,932) *.5, 838i = 3,714) ~ 2/974) - 6,688 
Netherlands Antilles -- 270 270) 6,910 376| 7,286] 3,344 369] 3,713 
INTO RASA DE 585 95 680 986 Tine cle LOS 1,044 163| gala o 12, 
PAN AIA eter cae ee ae 1 1 73 956 270 1,226 2,273 299 2,572 
TEAS aT, 2 eel a let Sata 10 591 601 137 1,851 1,989 1 25354)eu 20465 
Philippine Islands......... 265 186 451 385}  6,057| 6,442 418} 3,785} 4,203 
GEC worn enc ss tere an: 169 106 275 754 423 lea kre 809 BLA Salata 
SDHIM Seca arts et ene cei 518 144 662 1,375 120 2,586 1,724 703 2,427 
Sareden mach arte nix are 1755 534] 2,289] 2,072 691 2 Ooll, + 25243 1,231) 3,474 
SWILZCLIAN Gite waa. cheats cio: De te 687|- 3,459] 6,222) 1,222! 7,444] 9,499 1,403} 10,902 
MIDE ICON: &. fo te ene | ehecae ae 229 176 405 750 314 1,064 1,145 62 1,207 
WSRIGEE SEAT ES Sen ocotecr ccs 302,559} 194,340) 496, 899/1,052,661) 753, 101/1,805,763]]1,091,265| 860, 594/1,951,860 
Weneztielan ys. oe .k ee. dee 54 1, 889 1,943 517| 94,242) 94,758 740} 90,957} 91,697 
Totals, Foreign 
Countries?............. 344,158} 217,997) 562,155/1,199,238) 933, 593/2,132,831 1,235,496 1,031,482|2,266,978 
Grand Totals......... 427, 471| 323,584! 751, 05511,882,20211,254,74312,636,945)|1,444,12411,317,084(2,761,207 


1Treland became a Republic in 1949. Adjustment of the annual trade figures will commence with 


2 January to March, 1949. 
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3 Includes other countries not specified. 
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9.—Average Ad Valorem Rates of Duty collected and Percentage Proportions of 
Imports from the United Kingdom and from the United States to Totals of 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Dutiable and Free Imports, 1939-49. 
Nore.—Figures for the fiscal years 1868-1938 are given at p. 532 of the 1940 edition of the Year Book. 


United Kingdom 


‘United States 


Dutiable 


to 
Total 
Dutiable 


76-2 


Free 
to 
Total 
Free 


Per- 
centage 
of All 
Imports 


Average Ad Average Ad 
Y Valorem Rates |Dutiable} Free Per- Valorem Rates 
stat of Duty on— to to centage of Duty on— 

Total Total of All 
Dutiable}] Total |Dutiable} Free | Imports|/Dutiable| Total 
Imports | Imports Imports | Imports 

p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c. p.c 
1939. 27-0 12-4 12-3 19-0 15-2 21-3 13-0 
1940. 24-8 8-4 9-3 21-4 14-9 20-3 12-4 
1941. 23-4 4-7 6-0 24-5 15-1 18-8 11-6 
1942. 24-2 5-8 5-4 13-2 9-8 19-0 9-2 
1943. 18-7 5-2 4-5 10:8 7°8 18-9 10-0 
1944. 16-3 6-1 4-7 7-9 6-3 18-7 10-2 
1945. 17-6 4-7 4-7 13-1 8-9 19-3 11-1 
1946. 17-5 4-5 4-8 17-7 10-5 19-4 12-7 
1947. 15-9 6-4 4-9 11-3 7-4 19-5 13-1 
1948. 17-1 7-7 9-8 13-1 11-4 15-7 9-1 
1949. 16-2 6:9 9-1 13-4 11-1 16-0 9-0 
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Section 4.—Trade by Commodities 


The tables in this Section provide detailed information about the composition of 
Canada’s imports and exports, with commodities shown by groups and individually. 


10.—Imports and Exports, by Main Groups, 1939, 1948 and 1949 


Group 


United Kingdom 


Agricultural and veget- 

able products......... 
Animals and products... 
Fibres and textiles...... 
Wood and paper........ 
Tron and its products... . 
Non-ferrous metals..... 
Non-metallic minerals. . 
Chemicals and allied 

DUOGUCESs eee eee ee 


Totals, United 
Kingdom............ 


United States 


Agricultural and veget- 

able products.....:... 
Animals and products... 
Fibres and textiles...... 
Wood and paper........ 
Tron and its products... . 
Non-ferrous metals..... 
Non-metallic minerals. . 
Chemicals and allied 

PLrOGUCtS A Ce eee 


1939 


Imports 


1948 1949 1939 1948 


Domestic Exports 


1949 


Total Trade! 


1939 


1948 


$000 


$000 | $7000 | $7000 | $7000 


15,295} 20,807) 94,205 
73,577 

3,464 
43,937 
15,977 
83 , 363 


26,639] 3,430 
8,448] 5,731) 7,314 
20,145) 4,415) 5,568 


271,922 
138,118 
1,891 
100, 642 
21,910 


$’000 


$000 


340, 980|| 107, 250 


72,422 
1,407 
84,770 
22,106 
147, 892 
7,571 


5,546 
22,261 


77,941 
44,783 
47,020 
35, 420 
88,516 
15,507 


13,117 
13,339 


$000 


287,240 
147, 654 
148, 942 
103, 766 
73,019 
152,675 
31,571 


14,157 
29,175 


29, 243 


30, 668 


116, 555 
44,209 
111, 246 
67,375 
713,127 
109,192 
456,373 


106,060 
81, 626 


146,372 
53, 161 
134,376 
79, 982 
794,210 
121, 818 
383 , 633 


115,033 
123 , 273 


139, 322 
217,941 
17,035 
754,937 
92,219 
166, 546 
57, 463 


33, 568 
21,956 


49,538 
16,161 


9,684 
8,339 


1 Includes exports of foreign produce. 


170, 637 
200, 566 
11,180 
709, 840 
108, 735 
196, 892 
52,249 


33,359 


125, 187 
61,942 
44,791 
194,797 
164, 805 
79, 557 
124, 664 


40, 634 
50,275 


256, 906 
263,714 
130, 151 
822,975 
811, 589 
277, 662 
517, 640 


140, 620 
106, 691 


1949 


$000 


361, 822 
78 , 688 
122,107 
87,923 
104, 113 
169,421 
34,371 


14,035 


44,232 


317,971 
254,965 
147,371 
790,365 
910,023 
319,943 
439 , 667 


149, 251 


146,328 
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10.—Imports and Exports, by Main Groups, 1939, 1948 and 1949—concluded 


1949 


Total Trade! 
1939 


1948 


1949 


$000 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Group nn 
1939 1948 1949 1939 1948 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
All Countries 
Agricultural and veget- 
able products......... 127,835} 349,919) 377,393] 220,118) 643,698 


Animals and products...| 32,758) 84,702) 74,096) 131,804] 434,925 


Fibres and textiles...... 100, 866} 350,619] 333,032 


14,428} 45,554 


Wood and paper........ 33,703} 73,730) 86,327] 242,541) 953, 674 


Iron and its products....| 183,160) 782,255} 891,551 


63,102] 281,465 


Non-ferrous metals..... 42,108} 155,812] 174,693 182, 890 395,948 


Non-metallic minerals. .| 132,824] 606,182} 535,329 
Chemicals and allied 


Producten. fi: ska 43,706} 118,380} 130,660 
Miscellaneous commod- 
MULES tee cient ees 54,096) 115,346) 158,128 


29,332} 94,914 
24,263} 79,840 
16,448) 145,420 


$000 


773,007| 348, 651 


70, 698 
117,118 


68, 299 
72, 669 


$000 


$000 


995, 268}1, 151, 692 
338,421) 165,537) 521,382} 413,910 
25,217|| 116,435) 399,098} 362,075 
875,318] 276,578)}1,028, 290} 962,300 
292, 864] 248, 297|1,077,074)1, 193, 677 
426, 608] 225, 852 
73,710) 164, 660 


553, 934 
705, 627 


199, 887 
266,414 


602,915 
613 , 396 


202, 694 
281,000 


Totals, All Countries. .| 751,056/2,636,945|2,761,207|| 924,926|3,075,438|2,992,961|1,686,978|5,746,974|5, 783,660 


1 Includes exports of foreign produce. 


Tables 11 and 12 provide an excellent survey of the changing nature and value 
of Canadian commodity trade from 1926 to 1949. 


11.—Leading Imports, 1926, 1930, 1940 and 1946-49 


Nore.—Commodities are arranged in order of importance, 1949. 


- 1930 1940 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


Commodity 1926 
$7000 

Petroleum, crude and refined............... 50, 994 
Machinery, except agricultural.............. 38, 684 
Farm implements and machinery........... 17,631 

OYE hese ie SSS Rain ks GaN ee al Nalini Ara EE 59, 760 
Automobile: partes. gees ote Pores 27,466 
Rolling-mill products ssi0seeic ss)... en chess 47,710 
Gotront products ssnieaes ohare oat tinct phe os 32, 858 
4 Eire TI Ss es ae ph SANA ger ar ae 29, 523 
SAraraind Products. sieeve ee eee 37, 883 
Electrical apparatus, 2.0.D..........c0eeeees 16,697 
Cottons naw and, linterss o94 =: 99-0) fee. Done 
Wioolsproduetareccdcts: cit 6s, ha tikes tin.o0s chee) one 39,199 
Hing Mes AncDoulerss -Lacaveckccwe nec het oe 13,908 
Automobiles, freight and passenger......... 24,381 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured............. 10, 159 
Books.and printed matter.cscsccacs.cccsa 13, 433 
Clavzane Products se = income cas soiktesiskes elon 8,196 
Artificial silk and products.........:....... 5,500 
ab ber ANGsprOGRCtS fa... 6. ics stele verne es a 29,991 
WOH COANE CHICOIIA seek. esis rieid tie Sooiis DAES 6,104 
MOUTUS Gr DUTCUASCS tes iaceactn dace hein ees — 
Pipes stubes and ‘fittings... asso...) ane. 3,835 
(EPaIMS ANG PLOGUCUSE oe stl tiee owls a mpaeele eA 17,197 
Gisss snd PIASSWALE. oc nsce te close soe enya 8,515 
NLONSANU PrOGUCUSt ects se aes ntees cri 5, 747 
INI Cen ey gh Sab Cops pee Seana) dase! get atee guess ae ie ee 4,621 
Oiistvegetablel. spec. Ocoee ee cee Sees 12,244 
Beverages, alcoholic.....5... 06.002. 00 eieaess 28,339 
Scientific and educational equipment....... 3,877 

HDS a8 satis cee any Ry GN Baa Ne SE a oe 12,517 
Flax, hemp, jute and products.............. 15, 643 
MEE CTE AY, he RN eS GA Oe che 10,978 
BENTR ANCE DEOGUCUSese Sale fom cae iciale siete 12,560 
VAISS EE OSS > RR een NS el ne eee 6,352 
Inorganic chemicals............. 4 eae ae 6, 260 
Aluminum. and products... 00.004 0 6.!e. eb os 4,870 
Precious metals, except gold................ 2,631 
OAL PORUCUS cae dhs Seists He tions ls ae oo 7,521 
WV GUGsIMANUIACLUTCG ss fro. ccc sistmoites se veeterss 9,336 
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$7000 | $000 


$’000 


64,822) 63,787) 116,835 
50,435} 71,497) 130,287 
21,944) 30,673} 68,352 
56,694} 49,630) 120,354 
23,359} 47,580) 66,453 
46,509} 55,610) 53,376 
25,563} 24,646) 74,761 
30,974) 27,943) 95,496 
26,496} 29,115} 39,879 
30,281} 21,250} 47,788 
14,653} 25,884) 44,397 
33,339} 20,611) 34,744 
10,827). 12,385) 29,462 
20,560} 15,488} 31,702 
6,007} 26,353] 29,825 
16,827} 16,655} 30,737 
10,747) 11,125) 17,825 
13,781} 6,692) 22,103 
12,842} 35,115) 20,079 
5,135} 3,666) 16,162 
= 3,883] 9,125 
4,103} 4,448) 8,411 
16,628} 7,388) 20,197 
8,285; 10,141) 23,258 
7,059} 7,584) 14,676 
4,158] 4,167] °22,591 
11,518) 10,050) 15,062 
37,937) 6,031) 12,911 
4,290} 6,291] 13,820 
12,660) 10,805) 10,208 
11,808} 14,993) 23,142 
12,908} 8,858} 18,834 
9,585) 8,886) 27,292 
9,345) 7,712) 27,242 
7,363} 11,480) 12,564 
6,296] 8,946} 14,693 
2,164) 8,199} 13,897 
6,359} 6,080) 12,728 
9,210! 5,653! 11,467 


$000 


198, 285 
206,012 
105, 405 
138, 950 
98, 432 
77,970 
119, 413 
77,477 
57,420 
68,773 
60,481 
54,393 
43 , 882 


69, 540) - 


30,070 
31,935 
24,059 
34, 493 
28,730 
14,382 
15,870 
13,464 
36, 453 
28, 626 
18,357 
22,050 
25, 642 
13,727 
18,359 
20,655 
37, 873 
23 , 027 
22,451 
24,822 
13, 787 
17, 183 
12,996 
14,739 
17,958 


$000 


292,734 
217,091 
139, 993 
186,388 
101,261 
83 , 929 
78,518 
59,561 
71, 752 
62,127 
56, 829 
67,322 
50, 285 
27,303 


$000 


266,040 
216,316 
177,210 
141,149 
117,748 
98,093 
73,394 
72,623 
71,084 
69, 802 
67,036 
62,656 
58, 698 
44,150 
37,404 
36,077 
32,965 
30, 129 
29,020 
28,910 
28, 848 
28,145 
25, 857 
25, 403 
23, 849 
23,187 
22,596 
22,020 
21,721 
21,347 
20,130 
20,068 
19,576 
19,185 
18,534 
18 , 223 
17,661 
15,734 
15, 273 
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11.—Leading Imports, 1926, 1930, 1940 and 1946-49—concluded 


Commodity 


Synthetic resins and products.............. 
Wood, ,unmanutactured 9... eee ee 
Drugsvandmnedicnestsss5.ce1e 6 ieee 
Brass, copper and products................. 
Cocos: ands chocolates. aaa tines aa oer ele 
Paints and varnishes............ A Fate ns aE 
Settlers-eitectsis... ee eae ACS Se Pee 
MIRCEA TL ANC gDALGSe A eae vaene Mea eek Cee eae 
WAStIN Stand slOLTING Sree rare eee wen eae eres 
Eidesiandsskinse raw scr. seme ieee 
hee rlatcy een tytn cre ome eM ernih ne ann  e 


Dyeing and tanning materials............... 
Clockstand watchess teas tease eer or 
Weretablertibresiacs shot a non eee 
SCPapulTOD egestas 


Fertilizers Aaiiees ae eh is cone en ea oes 
Orestormnetalsoe eae cam ere eee nee 
eirigeratorsanadepartS= mes: ae ein: 
Ragsiandiwastens siete eens oo een 
Diamonds sunsets icine see's 5 Suk. Res at ae 
Animal oils, fats and greases................ 
Gums anditesms yes. lass cee me Bee cess 
Hishiandenshery: products sean eee a 


12.—Leading Domestic Exports, 1926, 1930, 1940 and 1946-49 


1926 


1930 


$000 


1940 1946 1947 

$000 $000 $000 
2,839} 14,519} 16,304 
6,934; 8,586) 16,628 
AS O01) | Mako Ol emt nODS 
6,447| 9,454) 13,121 
2,949] 5,626) 7,415 
5,501) 9,487) 18,441 
3,516] 7,726) 10,935 
10,646] 9,448) 12,284 
4,318) 7,445) 8,598 
6,181; 3,651) 12,011 
5,659} 9,243) 14,033 
5,513} 6,467) 12,717 
4,452) 5,563) 9,413 
3,203] 7,431) 10,388 
3,028} 10,462} 13,647 
4,101); 10,135} 11,454 
7,265) 9,209) 10,415 
3,148} 7,808} 9,026 
4,327) 8,806} 12,189 
5,797) 2,163} 4,197 
6,346] 6,109) 6,820 
4,141) 4,561) 6,585 
2,169 866} 3,544 
3,870} 5,201} 12,134 
3,657| 6,037) 7,054 
1,915) 6,104) 2,986 
1,546] 4,685} 13,728 
2,140} 5,635) 6,183 
2,475| 4,599} 5,073 


Notse.—Commodities are arranged in order of importance, 1949. 


Commodity 1926 1930 1940 

$000 $000 $000 
Wiltea teaceerer eo crits oc 4 aoe Gaeta hee eee 362,978] 185,786} 119, 5380 
INieWwsSDEENEpaDerstaeya.watt. Sete. ait eee ae 114,091} 133,371] 151,360 
Wood pulps eta tons | cae ie ate 52,077| 39,060} 60,930 
RlanikerancdsbOardsiew er aaa ek ee ee 61,943} 36,743] 67,737 
BLOUrIOL Wena thas weet enous ite, eae ee et 71,994} 37,540] 26,352 
A UIMINUMLANGprOdUCtsia..qeee eset e 7,140 9,930; 34,325 
Hishrand tisherysprodtcts'ansecee. seen oe © 30 982i aol O50 = slGal: 
Farm implements and machinery.......... 16,935} 10,302) 9,537 
INI CK els Fa teicckoe deed a ee. de 12,461} 20,505} 61,163 
Copper andtproducts+ sae ries eee eee 15,009} 31,355) 52,659 
Grains, othenthaniwheat.y oss. ces cee 1. 39,015! 3,405! 10,097 


1946 


1947 


$000 


250, 306 
265, 865 
114, 021 
125,391 
126, 733 
56, 030 
86, 486 
- 28, 662 
55, 205 
37,005 
44,724 


$000 


265, 200 
342, 293 
177, 803 
208, 375 
196, 578 
63, 956 
82, 359 
42,238 
60, 443 
59, 298 
50, 103 


1948: 1949 


$7000 | $000 


15,012} 15,165 
11,484} 14,908 
13,164] 14,829 
12,146} 14,721 
16,460} 13,998 
14,277) 13,866 
14,030] 13,527 
7,854) 13,256 
9,793} 12,587 
8,351] 12,388 
10,410} 12,126 
15,507) 12,057 
12,653] 12,008 
10,144) 11,650 
6,828} 11,547 
10,999) 11,361 


10,117} 10,294 
5,302} 9,072 
12,715} 8,119 
10,454] 7,917 
7,936} 7,910 
6,298] 7,768 
4,322) 7,416 
5,816) 7,342 
6,261; 6,911 
5,275} 6,155 
11,872} 5,326 
6,214; 5,302 
5,520} 5,300 
1948 1949 
$000 | $000 


243,023) 435, 158 
383, 123] 433, 882 
211,564} 170, 675 
196,023} 160, 420 
125,151) 97, 693 
102,046} 93,998 
85,028) 93,749 
73,760] 92,527 
73,802} 92,324 
79,036} 86, 623 
75,321\ 64,271 


TRADE BY COMMODITIES 


12.\Leading Domestic Exports, 1926, 193¢, 1940 and 1946-49—concluded 


Commodity 1926 1930 
$'000 $000 
Gattlew. <t.44 Sashes oS ese Ee ee Se 13,294) 3,398 
PACA GUpPl OMUCUS IA. 2av. . FER se © skin cae teats 8, 615 6, 254 
Meats, other than bacon and hams......... 8,873} 3,934 
Seeds...... IA SRI REN 4 bree tee aR rue ae 9,035] 3,188 
DIN NS A VeSSOlSheAaman gs fs. Mee ties eee 437 708 
Merdrand products ss 548 oe ee ae ee 13,780} 8,274 
VO EMAZETSS thet eens Rev: fess eet ecient, oa 4, 664 5, 606 
Asbestos:and products esdsscsc es oe ees 10, 705 8, 653 
Beversves +2 CONOMIC cre asec ethman ae 24,539} 22,767 
Machinery, except agricultural.............. 4,451 6, 109 
PIP WOOG asthe. SASS chide hae oe. Wide oe 14,067} 13,612 
Hhocomotiviesand parts cists lasso ede 37 12 
Automobiles, freight and passenger......... 32,737| 18,799 
Precious metals, except gold................ 13,528) 11,589 
Rubberand: products’... 20... oe. chee. ee 255970\) 25,243 
PAIT CEA LEAN CUP AT USiee meen eatey=, RS ANE aac 28 — — 
BUTS and products =c.ee hese Pusey Siete 19,490) 15,357 
Ratlway-cars and parts. ... ccna ae 57 206 
Eggs, shell and processed................... 685 71 
Portorallova sas eee 22. pas ee 3,413 2,694 
"Papers other than newsprint: ..% $c. ....5...- 7,324 5,969 
Shin gleSrues enter srk aera. ees Seeks curse ay. 8,752 4,132 
Cie eS | See Ree Caen Care ene teeter 24,858} 13,207 
VOM me-mitemrOduUers seks 5 ata iets aa oe 2, 686 Sat) 
TP ONVOLOMEE Sete acant eters Riwee cee, Sea bercr aS if iF pa 
Milk products, other than cheese........... 16, 464 6, 154 
Cartridges: Leys) ark, Wet ke ee ake 8. Sate Fe 18 40 
JEYS CI Reiner tee Sy eae haps me at SEN A 6 iene Ae Sell 7,244] 10,401 
Abrasives; artificial, crude:....4...-. 4.0.04 2,908} 2,842 
Wegetable fatsrand Oils. 2 ee we eaiacn-cur orn 166 83 
Electrical apparatus, 7.0.D.............0006- 1,695} 2,291 
STEERS TSS HTS ee 92S Us 9 Pee are ee 7,146} 5,758 
WMUtomMo pile Parts nyc kves fee eee ok owe ee 5,485) 1,588 
POUR CCOmMa a tee ciechel ah halen ste wee oenebew ae 2,047 1,329 
VeneersiandiplywOo0dsseee. 6 fos ss. bt. cee: 243 145 
Animals, living, other than cattle........... 4,835 1, 280 
TEROLODS ACR aaa em site nes cai ata olsrocR csi nde — — 
hea theranduproductsi:.... 2b Joh) sateen ie 8,591 Dole 
GulGsa nd GONavlONS st. «ke oman) 5 ve aoe — — 
WEPOTADIESHE Ett em eta. thts ne Avs. 4a hohe 3 13, 891 9,942 
BES ALU mE WVALINO seek tea htop ced ove eoredee iors /ow de Meow fkckok an 1,056 1, 655 
WOOlmsticproducts sree. 7 erre Der eee 1, 633 1, 120 
Hlubes, pipes and MGbin gsi sty se oeitun = 2 1,847} 1,666 
SW ERCLIG TOStNS Ah. ss.7/s SER ARIE «0 ce Va. ae — — 
DUATIANG. NTOCUCES, <1 aettoartanus. = cil eee oe 17,648) 3,274 


1940 


® 
$’000 


12, 442 
12, 038 
4,475 
3,358 
101 
9,490 
8, 584 
15, 833 
9,334 
13, 458 
12, 522 
89 
54,306 
14, 053 
12, 950 
5, 985 
16, 176 
40 
2774 
6, 007 
19,519 
7,606 
15, 723 
6, 886 
924 
4,681 
12, 500 
5, 862 
7,601 
578 

3, 283 
2, 072 
10, 290 
2, 744 
3, 763 
1,294 
4,086 
8, 000 
4, 292 
5,175 
1,501 
1,561 
3,210 
410 

1, 643 


t 


1946 


$000 


18,015 
27,769 
62,547 
13, 228 
17, 856 
16, 846 
32, 108 
24,481 
36, 296 
15, 535 
28, 731 
26, 981 
57, 194 
21, 469 
22,477 
9, 507 
32,291 
26, 342 
26, 772 
9, 485 
21,573 
11,211 
21, 948 
7,528 
4,353 
12,975 
694 
15, 124 
11,727 
5, 346 
20, 939 
9,712 
21,110 
6, 446 
12,026 
5, 183 
9,174 
16, 938 
30, 163 
13, 754 
3, 910 
18, 945 
1,082 
2,401 
4,120 


1947 


$000 


14,980 
30, 198 
40,776 
16, 693 
23,965 
30, 945 
34,386 
32, 969 
28,478 
41,022 
34, 529 
15, 672 
71,497 
22,581 
33, 125 
5, 900 

29,048 
3,368 

36, 968 
21, 545 
30, 840 
20, 254 
14, 162 
10, 935 
6, 023 

15, 538 
2,308 

14, 890 
13,110 
6,497 

19, 135 
11, 006 
20, 142 
14,157 
18, 499 
5, 034 

8, 135 

20, 320 
10, 627 
17,557 
3,274 

8, 863 

652 

6, 004 

7,650 


1948 


$000 


73,899 
42, 496 
63, 399 
49, 748 
81, 448 
34, 684 
36,374 
41,979 
29, 278 
40, 539 
43,573 
8,792 
39, 746 
25, 478 
33, 151 
11, 290 
24, 118 
6,593 
39, 163 
24,057 
33,559 
22,370 
12, 042 
23,773 
5, 301 
18,331 
2,736 
11, 132 
13,381 
14,726 
16, 822 
12, 629 
15, 340 
8,392 
14,593 
13, 606 
7,612 
13,019 
9, 248 
9, 541 
4, 745 
12,091 
1, 953 
5, 219 
5, 826 


901 


1949 


$090 


61, 449 
55, 862 
43,944 
43, 768 
42,458 
42,187 
39, 385 
37, 298 
34, 588 
31, 840 
31,317 
28, 112 
28,055 
27,918 
25, 780 
24, 934 
23,327 
21,945 
20, 903 
19, 182 
19, 039 
16, 803 
16, 257 
15, 547 
14,117 
13, 844 
13, 696 
13, 186 
12,548 
12,368 
12, 293 
10, 938 
10, 752 
8, 885 
7,703 
7,432 
7,250 
7,229 
7,053 
6, 602 
5,790 
5, 395 
5,385 
5, 224 
5,170 


Detailed Imports and Exports.—Detailed statistics of all commodities of 


any importance imported into Canada from all countries, from the United Kingdom 
and from the United States during the calendar years 1946-49 are given in Table 13 
while corresponding statistics for domestic exports appear in Table 14. 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


1946 


All Countries 


1947 


1948 


1949 


eee 


Po we 


L—) (ooh ar) or 


Item 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
A. Martniy Foop 
Fruits— 
ruts ireshetces cnt cre. tees eee $ 
Brutssdried® #0... cag ee ete kt, cee zt 
Fruits, canned or preserved............... $ 
Fruit juices and fruit syrups............-.. oe 
Totals; Hruits: tees ee eee $ 
INUUS Horie te eos St Sika doe Meio $ 
Vegetables— 
Vegrstables¥ irestasckhckaier accents reer $ 
Vegetablesdried 4.0.56 eee SRR eR $ 
Viegetablessicanned tri... wa tataca ee acenns be 
Pickles, sauces and catsups...............- is 
Totals \Vevetables* ccna ss eae $ 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
(CURSING), Seek ah rae Ree aca es seca a manera oe $ 
Milled"productsssah oye fee eee $ 
Prepared foods and bakery products...... $ 
Other farinaceous products................ $ 


Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products. $ 


Oilsmvecotableston 1OOd mn awa e ener : $ 
Susan and 1s: proGuccs eee etre. eee $ 
@ocos andichocolates sie Heme. see cece $ 
Cofteorand. chicotme.steuersni.. ees tee My 
SPICES he te heats Sane ete con eet Leer cies pe 
ORs ae MeO ee ee aes, Gee ce ee See be 
$ 
Other vegetable products mainly food...... $ 
Toraus, A. Matnty Foop.............. Ea At) 
B, Oruer THAN Foop 
Beverages, Aleoholic— 
Brewed, (iets sb. Pee ir eee $ 
Distilled. Vw Ake ee ee 5 eR Ae pt a 
WINES. okt teen cast ct eae heres ae ea $ 
Totals, Beverages, Aleoholic............. $ 
Gums ANGsresinSsas 4. be daccle tea tn $ 
Oilicakerandoil eske:meal....2-4055..08o-e cwt. 
$ 
OnsavegetableunottOod..5.: as ee $ 
Plants, shrubs, trees and vines.............. $ 
Rubber and manufactures of................ $ 
pel elele sieges car es 5 ea a a OD Delia me rd $ 
Tobacco and manufactures of............... $ 
Other vegetable products, not food.......... $ 
Tortats, B. OtHeR THAN Foop........... $ 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products §. otshak ts seetrtas ean $ 


69, 587, 133 
130, 452, 602 
13,921, 168 
3,910, 639 
10,002, 428 
8,077,469 


95,496, 409 


22,591,472 


25, 747,714 
455, 507 
4,502, 898 
536, 286 
460,597 
503 , 037 


27, 242,544 


15, 259, 716 

4,812 
1,623,994 
2,568, 665 


20,197, 187 


2,591, 290 
39, 878, 697 
5, 626, 169 
85, 848, 068 
16, 162, 208 
4,634,586 
1,302,394 
29, 851, 837 
10, 207, 699 
3,464, 139 


244,760, 208 


12,309 
2,153, 129 
10, 200, 116 
2,698, 421 


12,910, 846 


5, 635,368 
85, 148 
435,987 
12,470, 757 
1,960, 266 
20,078, 647 
1,612,305 
3,364,090 
7,524,447 


65, 992, 713 


51, 702, 628 
122,369, 623 
13,789, 199 
6,171,501 
10, 285,577 
5, 813,481 


77,476, 809 


22,050, 188 


18,977, 802 
398, 776 
31,717,971 
2,852,361 
2,042,521 
2,592, 689 


24, 821, 628 


30,580, 243 
1,165, 641 
3, 648, 569 
1,058, 695 


36, 453, 148 


2,604, 740 
57, 420,210 
7,414,541 
52,672, 136 
14,381, 738 
5,791,775 
1,679, 260 
47,390,998 
20, 655, 157 
3, 647,250 


268, 604, 669 


52,010 
2,526, 853 
11, 820, 261 
1,854, 818 


13, 727, 089 


6,182, 854 
957,520 
3,531, 826 
23,037,274 
2,006, 033 
28,729,591 
1,766, 618 
3, 183,805 
5,507, 787 


87, 672,877 


7,523,324 


38, 806, 933 
94,304, 651 
10,372,736 
5,725, 810 
7,828,413 
4,655,527 


59,561,006 


31,027,036 


6, 845, 449 
102,727 
2,251, 100 
310,954 
320,954 
264, 194 


27,649, 298 
1, 155, 586 
1, 273, 553 

486,139 


30, 564, 576 


2,046, 136 
71,751,972 
16,459, 648 
88, 286, 198 
23, 913,935 

4,527,993 

1,928,472 
36, 206, 451 
17, 738, 846 

3,655, 287 


266, 170, 238 


157, 720 
2,377, 849 
13 , 534, 500 
1,999, 800 


15, 692,020 


6, 218, 823 
72, 880 
377, 925 
18, 865, 747 
1,703, 563 
31,606, 871 
1, 823, 555, 
3,170,373 
4,295, 146 


83 , 749, 023 


72,623,335 


46,376, 684 
84,561,795 
9,639, 734 
7,686,072 
10, 727, 647 
8,920, 845 


23,187,420 


18,459, 891 
252,922 
292,338 

77,920 
348, 841 
393 , 820 


19, 184,553 


23,179,116 
824,037 
1,581,098 
273, 088 


25, 857,339 


3,261,471 
71,084, 197 
13, 997, 722 
98,740, 143 
28, 909, 886 

4,595,908 

2,233,041 
43,193, 575 
21,347, 150 

2, 269, 123 


283, 955, 237 


210, 267 
2,631,654 
19,574,536 
2,235,405 


22,020, 208 


5,302, 253 
627,592 
2,327,950 
20,550,327 
1,894,386 
29,019, 563 
4,069, 841 
3,941,677 
4,311,401 


93. 437, 606 


310,752,921| 356,277,546) 349,919, 261| 377,392,843 


TRADE BY COMMODITIES: 


the United Kingdom and the United States, 1946-49 


~ 1946 


United Kingdom 


1947 


1948 


"98, 675 
7 


1949 


416,986 
1,047, 892 
834.744 


1946 


47,768,026 
70, 926,347 
8,564,414 

528, 004 
7,719, 285 
6, 152, 592 


United States 


1947 


33, 935, 440 
61,601,421 
7,559, 210 
3,680, 861 
9, 823, 280 
5, 429, 444 


1948 


18, 543 , 842 
41,677,802 
4,400,059 

668, 274 
7,100,792 
3,900,779 


1949 


25, 283, 575 
34,944,112 
4,355,456 
1,452,394 
8,372,419 
6,959, 850 


49,115 


"37,914 


19,596 
296 
3,314 


""5 242 
16, 239 


43,476 
227 
104, 677 
900 
462 


5, 247 
15, 891 


10, 232, 870 


22,586, 615 
46, 298 
4,487,903 
531,497 
386, 583 
389, 633 


10, 128, 746 


16,046, 528 
70,413 
31,571,009 
2,808, 222 
1,860,935 
2,303, 834 


14,345, 080 
5, 189, 848 


9,862,971 
14,578, 659 
73 , 506 
132, 680 
14,999 
46,379 
42,854 


"1,162 


11,760,710 

534,418 
1,562,491 
2,498, 711 


30,344,964 
1,098,099 
3,218,369 

664, 554 


27, 632,443 
1,139, 093 
313,875 
251,434 


23,122,919 


802, 932 
535, 601 
179, 461 


1,324,774 
485, 923 
322,360 
296, 800 
650, 234 
426, 617 
280, 428 
140, 033 
110, 422 


298, 555 
1,304, 896 
1,495,418 

129,518 

40, 844 

605, 632 

425, 256 

502,363 

235, 834 

57, 952 


2,335, 695 
3,380, 685 

273, 243 
1,626, 922 

980, 238 
1, 454, 062 

588, 528 
2,688, 279 
1,176,212 
3,413,012 


1,553,311 
560,511 
38,904 
354, 255 
204, 868 
516, 053 
282,961 
44 


63 
3,487, 782 


2,654, 680 
950, 874 
51,451 
528, 873 
328, 983 
1,067, 426 
586,380 
49,546 
19, 240 
2,047,631 


6,652 
593,346 
4,390, 123 
19,601 


157,587 
989, 796 
8,492,300 
108, 624 


197,714 
1,041,392 
11,996, 130 
227, 804 


5, 657 
393 , 905 
997, 089 
213,711 


575 
777,008 
2,424, 282 
71,505 


133 
515,397 
1,346,516 
47,795 


9,903 
757, 192 
3,991, 727 
36,092 


65,241 


98,261 
25,337 
358, 867 
37, 748 
90,359 
110,052 


57,336 


1,872,522 
395 
520,495 
16, 631 
95,759 
105, 641 


107,379 


279, 244 
32,793 
758, 531 
823,451 
118, 225 
46,445 


679, 999 
14,797,997 
1,318,921 
1,172,026 
6, 117, 288 


4,434,199 

957,520 
3,531,826 
6, 240,596 

875, 562 
15,067,756 
1,421,936 
1,262,364 
4,660, 096 


4,614,958 
72,880 
377,925 
6,348, 703 
585,378 
14,041, 446 
1,455, 106 
1,435,513 
3,419,560 


4,266, 722 

627,592 
2,327,950 
17,317,090 

581,336 
15,304, 731 
2,648,519 
2,324, 751 
3,659, 175 
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904 FOREIGN TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1946 1947 1948 1949 
Ii. Animals and Animal Products 
As Animalseshivinows teat eee ee hee $ 3,051,946} 3,411,689 3,343, 749 2,946, 894 
2 |Bone, ivory and shell products.............. $ 716, 784 1,148, 187 1,056, 664 925, 642 
3 |Feathers and quills and manufactures of .... $ 573, 550 457,446 411, 636 612, 253 
Fishery Products, n.0.p.— 
4 eeHishsfreshvortrozent. shee Aree. eae $ 3,042, 740 2,197,078 2,537,354 1,958,952 
5 | Fish, salted, dried, smoked or pickled.... lb. 6,028,215 6, 608, 168 8,613,218} 3,230,163 
$ 571,584 625,975 886, 767 452,458 
6 | Fish, canned or preserved, 7n.0.p.........-. $ 362,697 1,446, 604 1,378,490} 2,194,379 
7 | Other fishery products, 7.0.p.............- $ 622,424 803, 137 716, 893 694, 649 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.c.p.......... $ 4,599.445| 5,072,794] 5,519,504] 5,309,438 
Si) Murs and umanuiactures, of sk eee eee eee $ 27,291,573} 22,451,123) 24,567,786] 19,575,733 
9¢Hairs and bristles and manufactures of...... $ 1,962,011 215399 1,994,917 2,325,414 
10 | Hides and skins, raw (except fur skins)...... No. 95, 6871 350.083! 225,669} 3,691, 232 
$ 3,651, 169) » 12,011, 454 8,351,403] 12,388,278 
11 |Leather, unmanufactured................... $ 4,181,544 6,574, 170 4,985,015 6.644, 934 
2 | beather; manufactured’ =. 20s. jee ae $ 5,061,512 7,458, 996 5,425,317 5,480,774 
TS {Micatsri hd aegis. Aa, Seem Aree, fe.” See ois $ 2,346,997} 3,098,409 825,266] 5,652,220 
145 Milksandaitsmproducts... 2 ane 1 ee $ 1,125,041 3,269,901) 10,704,387 2,492,726 
15 |Oils, fats, greases and waxes.............-.- $ 4,685,242) 13,727,925} 11,871,509 5,326,361 
16) |Otheranimal products. .... 2). see.e- sees $ 4,990,192 6, 073 , 872 5,644,502) 4,424,779 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products. $ 64,237,006) 86,909,165) 84,701,655) 74,096,446 
Tit. Fibres and Textiles 
Cotton and Its Products— 
17 Cotton, raw and unmanufactured......... Ib. | 192,605,905] 204,960,867) 183,526,275) 221,245,187 
$ 44,657,276} 60,815,782] 57,182,285] 67,288,820 
18 Yarn, thread and cordage................ lb. 9,135,967} 16,051,614 9,408, 666 7,556, 836 
$ 9,197,478} 16,608,358] 12,899,324 9,319,464 
19 endcieee @oods\abrics)....ceue.cc ees wane lb 46,292,835} 68,029,445) 39,629,699] 44,076,096 
$ 54,163,285] 82,573,765) 52,815,466] 52,665,702 
205|ee Other cottonmroductssaeeneer eee $ 11,139,627] 19,895,772} 12,449,997} 11,156,741 
Totals, Cotton and Its Products......... $ 119, 157,666} 179,893,677] 135,347,072} 140,430,727 
21 |flax, hemp, jute and manufactures of....... $ 23,141,786) 37,872,619] 27,259,024] 20,129,682 
22) (pilkeand manufactures of s..-.5...0-.0.2.0-5 $ 4,041, 232 7,421,092 3, 842, 813 5,566, 265 
Wool and Its Products— 
23 Wool, raw and unmanufactured........... lb. 65,412,385} 52,083,030) 60,795,229} 45,315,224 
$ 29,824,538] 30,069,562} 47,743,965] 37,403,644 
wi} “Piece goods (fabrics). chase.t.-se50dee sane lb. 8,488,055] 10,929,002} 13,089,207] 11,777,948 
$ 20,114,640} 29,663,026] 42,647,648] 41,747,340 
25 | Other woollen products..............-..-- $ 14,628,986} 24,730,395) 24,674,496} 20,908,809 . 
Totals, Wool and Its Products........... $ 64,568,164} 84,462,983] 115,066,109} 100,059, 793 
26 | Artificial silk (rayon) and manufactures cf.. $ 22,103,194} 84,492,534) 29,679,683} 30,129,156 
ze 1Other textile products: het eee et Coe ee $ 31,108,484} 46,446,164] 39,424,479] 36,716,213 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles............. $ | 264,129,526] 399,589,069] 350,619,180 333,031,836 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
Ro, | Hunaberrn cabin cre enen eee: aa eee M ft. 59,107 114, 942 42,919 80, 627 
$ 5,612,498} 11,287,809 5,554,445 9,524, 659 
29 |Other wood, unmanufactured............... $ 2,973,210 5,340, 250 5,929, 234 5,382,926 
30) |\Woodfananufacturedae senna... patna & 11,466,655] 17,957,942) 18,765,673} 15,272,640 
31 |Paper and manufactures of.................. $ 18,834,089] 23,027,200} 17,212,565) 20,068,438 
32 |Books and printed matter.................. $ 30,736,954] 31,934,970) 31,268,051] 36,077,921 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper. $ 69,623,406) 89,548,171] 73,729,968) 86,326,584 
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TRADE BY COMMODITIES 905 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 1946-49—continued 
United Kingdom United States 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1946 1947 1948 1949 
165,844 934,136 264,741 222,268] 2,878,293] 3,158,840] 3,037,239] 2,706,763) 1 
160,067 232,516 342,769 315, 828 477, 205 770, 905 542, 230 471,421] 2 
41,963 17,759 20,971 26, 687 483 , 426 315,705 306,571 397,670] 3 
a é 411 539 700,587 699, 123 626,846] 1,279,629] 4 
, 1,820 33, 680 80, 659 164,757 893, 747 536,375 366, 840 231,733} 5 
267 6,095 12,520 25,193 133, 882 92,953 58, 812 49,766 
106 33, 201 39,464 15,798 158,580 345,925 79,088} 1,124,364] 6 
5,674 3,236 3,029 3,637 488, 637 564,336 482,783 562,728] 7 
6,047 42,532 55,424 45,167] 1,481,686] 1,702,337] 1,247,529] 3,016,487 
765, 57% 697,737 437, 805 536,072 14,764,115] 18,586,408} 21,153,883] 17,476,858] 8 
21,739 15,469 21,351 17, 293 996,574] 1,826,321} 1,810,439] 2,159,479) 9 
9151 # # 5,132 16,8471 276,530! 144,204} 2,243,119] 10 
5,200 Z 2 5, 086 577,878} 8,349,818} 4,705,913] 9,937,486 
1,359,743] 2,288,483] 3,086,436] 3,152,201) 2,305,708} 3,485,425] 1,649,611] 3,275,652) 11 
1,293,158]  1,739,987| 1,765,320] 1,347,222// 3,338,508} 5,184,183] 3,250,291] 3,523,683] 12 
627 1, 826 57,657 51,433|| 1,681,756} 2,472,282 328,024]  2,656,775| 13 
4 126 10, 926 4,100 Tosti > 1,181,276 251, 683 311,078] 14 
201,121 154,867] 3,074,018 367,729] 1,877,159] 6,701,380] 3,296,660) 4,848,034] 15 
166, 088 210, 058 326, 879 110,381] 2,240,302] 3,525,465} 2,628,863} 2,379,985] 16 
4,187,174] 5,635,496! 9,464,297] 6,201,467] 33,876,383) 57,210,345) 44,208,936] 53,161,371 
8,494 23,746 775 198] 158,234,999] 150,538,509] 103,280,145] 168,195,930] 17 
3,365 9, 809 381 162 37,593,554| 45,821,125] 32,366,114] 51,114,828 
5,076,191] 5,294,728] 4,289,271] 2,658,777] 4,056,169] 10,744,497] 5,050,046} 4,887,024] 18 
5,456,632} 6,265,641] 6,873,732] 3,993,462] 3,726,522) 10,294,766] 5,859,370} 5,281,048 
1,036,087] 1,767,723] 7,319,832] 5,679,933|| 45,042,699] 65,715,276] 39,952,601] 33,424,002) 19 
1,948,250] 4,002,465] 14,580,208] 11,487,568] 51,892,222} 77,590,922) 36,003,753) 34,593,391 
2,804,216 5,493,193] 7,373,068] 5,237,900] 7,559,364] 12,557,279} 3,892,344] 3,308,746] 20 
10,212,463} 15,771,108] 28,827,389) 20,719,092|| 100,771,662] 146,264,092} 78,121,581] 94,298,018 
6,839,901} 9,225,005} 6,078,208)  4,238,751]) 2,785,867] 3,941,054) 2,021,483] 2,666,748) 21 
434, 695 528, 229 411,613 433,763|| 3,139,931] 5,997,855| 2,497,698] 3,578,833] 22 
7,748,295]. 9,795,030) 19,744,764] 13,687,986) 1,351,664) 3,184,896 972,501} 1,323,960) 23 
5,742,739] 8,599,713] 23,821,895| 17,666,991] 1,273,061] 3,968,407 847,565} 1,132,034 
7,701,056] 8,339,858] 11,889,807] 10,517,408 679,708] 2,320,892 479,996 272,394| 24 
17,733,388} 21,381,614] 38,416,847] 36,913,471] 2,060,849] 7,310,954) 1,411,047 734, 820 
9,798,618} 15,938,838] 20,147,607| 15,221,311] 2,301,422} 4,246,664) 1,459,793] 1,321,656) 25 
33,274,745] 45.920,165| 82,386,349] 69,801,773 5,635,332] 15,526,025) 3,718,405) 3,188,510 
9,532,086] 11,534,032} 16,513,788] 12,986,463] 11,436,106] 19,754,822} 10,882,830] 14,261,831) 26 
4,698,160] 8,257,270| 12,174,244] 11,047,846] 16,396,505) 25,541,932} 14,003,867} 16,382,561) 27 
64,992,050| 91,235,809] 146,391,591! 119,227,688] 140,165,403} 217,025,780) 111,245,864) 134,376,496 
39 30 39 57,117 113, 137 40,445 79,366] 28 
1,604 9,556 1,158 634]| 5,046,850} 10,502,779] 4,875,724] 9,213,224 
5,002 4,805 6,087 1,899] 2,857,347| 5,036,100} 5,710,477} 5,184,718] 29 
266,786 413,741 245,090 350,797 9,247,599] 15,621,777| 12,182,113] 13,429,493] 30 
727,145 925, 665 952, 654 943 ,085|| 17,782,734] 21,638,639} 16,021,663] 19,035,779) 31 
1,059,135} 1,188,498} 1,829,269]  1,804,853]/ 29,241,139} 29,941,504] 28,584,762) 33,118,948) 32 
2,059,672| 2,542,265} 3,034,258] 3,101,268] 64,175,669] 82,740,799] 67,374,739] 79,982,162 
1 Cwt 
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906 FOREIGN TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item a 
1946 1947 1948 1949 
V. Iron and Its Products 
fh: | Trot Ores. ee eB ee eee ae ee ton 2,281,677 3,944,550 4,300, 163 ZaplAgzoo 
$ 6,467,023} 12,716,818) 15,506,959] 12,057,415 
2'| Rerrosalloys, Soe Jans. For Pee oo ee $ 676,927 1,657,533 1,246,017 1,063, 087 
3 |Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets............. $ 629, 241 793,655] 4,470,587] 5,419,791 
4: | Scrap inom orsteclaias te eet ee eee $ 2,162,748 4,197,477) 10,453,507 7,916, 619 
dn Castmpsranddoremesss. | ee ee eee $ 7,445, 409 8,598,084] 9,793,469) 12,587,835 
Gr Rolling-niilliproducts: 95ers $ 53,376,272] 77,969,781) 83,929,042) 98,092,891 
2. | Dubessipipes/ and avbbings) pee wee. ee $ 8,411,415} 13,464,380] 18,598,169} 28,144, 786 
Sh Wir otay. 2.0 ont Mees eesti to. te Paks 6 $ 38927, 85 6,556, 151 9,016, 453 8,506,175 
92 Chainsiarcetoe see hee cs Are een Sees $ 1,635,528} 2,857,312} 3,636,607} 3,501,410 
10 |Engines’and_boilers®. .))....1095. 88s dso. sone: $ 29,462,014] 43,882,425} 50,284,809] 58,697,740 
11 |Farm implements and machinery........... $ 68,351,742] 105,404,869} 139,993,374] 177,210,372 
12 | Hardware and cutlery ..¢40..0.3:...0.% 20.2.8 $ 7,431,482} 10,388,169} 10,143,978} 11,650,136 
13 |Machinery (except agricultural)............. $ 130, 286, 814} 206,011,544} 217,090,260] 216,315, 663 
24s |Springss:§ ose ee ee ee ie LA aie $ 785, 386 188, 634 179, 656 104,382 
15 |Stamped and coated products............... $ 3, 433, 097 5, 770,037 4,476,094 5,748,392 
16 |Tools and hand implements................. $ 10,185,395] 11,454,000} 10,998,696} 11,361,189 
Vehicles and Parts— 
Me | erAutomobilessitreichte...cssaeeo +. Seek No. 3, 166 6, 289 3,348 3,270 
$ 6,493,042; 12,041,505} 5,874,814) 5,179,164 
18 | Automobiles, passenger.........6......... No 19,076 36,574 17, 264 35, 293 
$ 25,209,172} 57,498,704] 21,427,869] 38,970,483 
197) PrAubomobilempartsace teen. OF. cee $ 66,453,145] 98,431,717) 101,261,083] 117,748,417 
Z0E s_Otheniviehiclesia: aedacct.cste ann eee $ 9,509,837) 15,681,459) 11,567,761) 18,724,425 
Totals, Vehicles and Parts............... $ 107,665,196} 183,653,385} 140,131,527] 175,622,489 
21 |Other iron and steel products............... $ 48,784,962} 66,794,743! 52,305,980] 57,551,080 
Totals, Iron and Its Products......... $ | 491,068,506) 762,358,997) 782,255,184] 891,551,452 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
Aluminum— 
Zep | Ge BAUSICCe. .pae aaeae Lee Tae! RO A uae ge cwt.| 25,663,512} 27,853,853] 40,169,876] 35,852,808 
$ 8,524, 873 8,565,875} 9,884,001) 10,063,336 
a3 | Aluminum and manufactures of,n.o.p..... $ 6,167,879] 8,616,792} 7,777,604] 8,159,206 
Cotals, 7A liminum yk. je Ae ee See $ 14,692,752} 17,182,667] 17,661,605} 18,222,542 
24 |Brass and manufactures of.................. $ 7,316,721} 10,175,400 9,733,687] 12,708,260 
29 |Copper and manufactures of...... Cea bie $ Drums | 2,945,611 2,412,568 2,012,480 
26 |Lead and manufactures of................... $ 146, 004 164, 904 290, 858 944, 248 
27% | Nickel and manufactures of................. $ 3,527, 483 4,588,752! 5,174,099 6, 637, 548 
28 |Precious metals and manufactures of........ $ 13,897,176} 12,995,528] 16,010,316] 17,661,332 
29) \Lhin and its products... dead eaee a. aes 6,108, 650 6, 819, 533 7,936, 494 7,910,326 
30 |Zinc and manufactures of................... $ 1,783,945} 2,193,102} 2,997,372] 3,079,384 
diy PALO VSptt:0. Dine ek, 2 fae nan 5) ewan $ 1,046, 065 1, 282, 436 1,557,752 933, 931 
oa Clocks and watches ,es 5s ek $ 7,808,075 9, 026, 133 5,302,153 9,071,712 
33 |Electrical apparatus, 7.0.p...........6.0000-. $ 47,787,670} 68,773,183} 62,127,222) 69,802,480 
345|(Gasapparatiissn. cee fie ereeiee. tenes $ 435, 733 580, 487 627,985 583,034 
SOPUErinvine Materials sees te ee ee ee $ 1,570, 136 1,587,041 1, 785,381 2.015 ce 
36 |Other non-ferrous metals.................... $ 12,023,964] 22,611,181] 22,194,475) 23,109,275 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals............ $ 126,281,405) 160,925,958) 155,811,967) 174,691,723 
Vii. Non-Metallic Minerals 
37 |Asbestos and manufactures of............... $ 2,230,011 3,680,301 8,751,979} 2,596,360 
38 |Clay and manufactures of................... 17,825,283} 24,059,272) 30,772,690} 32,965, 203 
Coal and Its Products— 
39 Coalranthraciteme + -sceetee mee bine fee ce ton 4,631,387 4,281,682 5, 244,837} 3,945,135 
$ 41,987,460} 41,012,759} 56,380,098] 45,656,328 
40 | Coal, bituminous and coal,n.o.p.......... ton | 21,475,212} 24,610,248} 25,629,075} 18,250,075 
$ 78,366,960) 97,937,026) 130,007,653] 95,492,735 
4 WHC OKG2 5, oe oe mene Le ton 1,122, 856 832, 289 851,791 716,361 
$ 10, 888,234] 11,483,959] 14,584,678] 12,305,245 
Othericoaliproductswe- caer ae eee oe $ 1,839,870) 3,254,834) 5,254,072) 3,428,972 
Totals, Coal and Its Products.......... $ 133, 082,524] 153,688,578] 206,226,501! 156,883,280 
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United Kingdom 


United States 


121,817,996 


116, 223, 622 


14,555,937 


2,074, 753 
18,461, 644 


1947 1948 1949 1946 1947 1948 

18 oc 11} 1,686,236) 3,126,307) 3,392,063 
1,463 te 638, 4,416,699} 9,688,717) 11,959,783 
427,046 400,611 190, 210 617,104) 1,133,045 845, 406 
8,676 2,349 19, 004 614, 448 784,979) 4,454,455 
141, 408 820 107) 1,760,171) 2,781,686) 5,892,980 
1,041,476] 1,915,725) 2,873,350) 6,444,835) 7,555,910) 7,866,055 
867,753| 1,654,905} 5,247,106 52,164,151) 76,767,357) 79,826,758 
382,012) 1,621,719] 2,411,222) 8,145,549) 13,082,368) 16,957,103 
393 , 483 270, 923 461,067] 3,210,988} 6,162,507) 8,741,766 
348, 447 363,061 364,339]} 1,351,138) 2,495,929) 3,248,866 
5,674,978} 6,734,100} 9,859,906] 24,739,196} 37,574,118} 40,615,058 
72,108} 2,106,358} 3,604,154] 67,725,381] 104,598,269} 137,433,551 
1,794,348] 1,745,660] 1,792,686) 5,793,303) 8,274,731) 8,080,499 
9,704,834) 11,550,504) 12,720,403} 124,258,383) 195,390,398) 203, 643,363 
ae 2, 1,762 785,386 188, 634 176,786 
153 , 208 155, 016 176,943) 3,327,695] 5,612,300} 4,316,428 
725,661 866,767; 1,062,959] 9,289,163) 10,175,163) 9,583,537 
225 2,036 2,232 3, 106 6,061 1,292 
206,186} 2,112,923} 2,085,348] 6,441,784] 11,818,492) 3,747,614 

its 14,177 31, 231 18, 493 34, 633 3,0 
1,839,906] 14,721,029] 31,499,868) 24,678,942) 55,641,047) 6,643,044 
138, 597 742,229} 1,485,165) 66,313,503) 98,235,012) 100,491,962 
1,712,332) 1,769,658] 2,749,982] 8,563,678) 13,958,096) 9,695,015 
3,897,021] 19,345,839] 37,820,363|| 105,997,907) 179,652,647) 120,577,635 
1,679,965] 2,087,506] 2,903,528! 46,365,799] 63,978,788} 48,906, 6438 
27,513,887| 50,824,733) 81,509,747] 467,007,296) 725,897,546) 713,126,672 
38 2,373,552} 2,672,890} 1,989,766 
ite bs 2,050,905) 2,380,191 1,936, 718 
591, 482 592,582) 1,346,408] 4,145,000) 6,955,796} 6,276,942 
591,482 592,582} 1,346,408] 6,195,905] 9,335,987) 8,213, 660 
1,039,174 409, 856 592,285} 7,023,327} 9,068,006} 9,289,974 
114, 525 57,387 104,427] 1,980,650} 2,812,423} 2,349,218 
21,163 90,484 79,011 124,768 137, 734 182,412 
277, 824 244,512 371, 833]] 3,209,450) 4,203,218) 4,896,291 
8,310,764] 11,389,735] 11,392,053] 4,666,999] 4,603,536) 4,547,948 
3, 249 23,410 158, 615 368, 854 456, 821 248, 536 
9,504 23, 864 12,030] 1,779,987] 2,149,914) 2,897,672 
162,590 275, 850 220,399 889,811} 1,119,538} 1,272,674 
298, 739 229,076 184,897} 2,558,831] 3,564,000} 1,716,594 
3,749,546] 6,342,861) 5,817,400] 45,320,530] 64,395,713) 54,903,856 
11, 253 12,773 31,340 422, 752 568, 092 613, 859 
18 , 232 29, 058 24,051) 1,557,304) 1,568,326) 1,754,508 
1,527,767| 1,052,278) 1,035,716) 7,959,490) 16,350,139) 16,304,741 
16,135,812] 20,773,726) 21,370,465) 84,058,658) 120,333,447| 109,191,938 
944,441 756, 426 466,796] 1,631,517} 2,716,670) 2,965,621 
9,943,480] 13,192,254] 13,571,012] 10,088,994) 13,604,895) 16,884,484 
51,660 162,354|* 326,645] 4,529,891] 4,230,022) 5,082,483 
508,053] 2,009,583] 3,950,220) 41,087,107) 40,504,706) 54,370,515 
bls 196 4,812] 21,475,128) 24,610,248] 25,628, 865 
7,501 1,708 54,127] 78,366,540) 97,926,371) 130,005,416 
se 28 201 1,122, 856 832, 289 851, 763 
Se 1,364 3,794] 10,888,234} 11,483,959] 14,583,314 
318, 857 794,094 341,925] 1,805,714) 2,927,879) 4,456,684 
834,411] 2,806,749] 4,350,066] 132,147,595] 152,842,915) 203,415,929 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item sc aes 
1946 1947 1948 1949 

VII. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded 
1 |Glass and manufactures of..............-... $ 23,258,143} 28,625,643} 25,925,237) 25,402,867 
2 i Graphiteandbits productsigas. a6 see eee $ 601, 677 591, 099 Dade old 505, 264 
3 |Mica and manufactures of...............0<.: $ 280, 142 571, 638 407, 202 567, 469 

Petroleum, Asphalt and Products— 

4" | Eee tPOleuIm GG ic Gene Se see wee eae as, ee: M gal. 2,219,365} 2,417,820| 2,717,306] 2,648,986 
$ 89,546,890} 128,826,670) 197,140,292) 193, 146, 495 
5 uel oil torships stores)... s40.2..-.6- eek 12,922,344} 11,170,800) 12,504,179} 13,327,449 
-¢ 510, 715 510, 031 756, 688 669, 887 
6 | Coalsoileande kenoseneau-piast sacra gal. 35,557,549) 147,427,903) 76,868,321] 386,618,392 
$ 2,280,149} 12,448, 086 8,791,014 3, 687, 650 
7 GrasOLING (Sh nye, napster cincinnati oe ores gal. | 176,658,361] 229,086,957) 322,607,355) 308,005,168 
$ 14,911,781) 25,521,588) 46,461,672) 45,256,493 
8 [ERD RICA TIN Z1O1] Gee nee eee ae re gal. 10,913,011) 13,649,862) 16,176,373] 16,464,087 
$ 3, 740, 123 4,799,737) 65,631,949 4,669, 755 
9 | Other petroleum and asphalt products..... $ 12,753,267] 35,087,685] 43,001,093] 27,233,324 
Totals, Petroleum, Asphalt and Products. $ 123, 742,925) 207,193,797] 301,782,708] 274, 663, 604 
10s|Stonerandstsiproductss..44-40 5400004 a een $ 14,676,273) 18,357,343] 20,084,245) 23,848, 651 
11 |Other rion-metallic minerals................ $ 16,914,103) 15,430,280) 16,699,117) 17,895,815 
Totals, Non-Metallic Mimerals.......... $ 332,611,081} 452,197,951] 606,182,256) 535,328,513 

VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products 
BOR PA CICS ser yen eters metre kts clea way ine Lea oe $ 3, 228, 005 3, LO, Lt 3,926,038} 4,134,227 
Tse ALCOnO Se InGMsUtiall = ar ee eee $ 688, 618 1,615,990 1, 493,303 602,390 
14 | €ellulosespEOGuctSiew sala tetan sa ae tee $ 6,554,324) 5,456,594 4,451,472] 5,653,761 

15 |Drugs, medicinal and pharmaceutical prod- . 
UICUS en kk ho ent h aamiig Seta tees att Sys Seen tne 9,370,879] 11,653,203] 138,163,602] 14,828,906 
16 |Dyeing and tanning materials............... $ 9,208,514} 10,414,778} 10,117,384] 10,293,926 
17 Explosives: tps ca ev. Bebe eas. pew e- $ 848, 186 901, 654 1,139, 658 1,909,771 
1S i RertiiZers eee cet pares ee tata. Sek hy eee ewt. 5,094,973 6,612,184 6,426,175 7,108,471 
$ 4,561,115 6, 584, 828 6, 297, 690 7, 768,394 
19 |Paints, pigments and varnishes............. $ 9,436,521) 13,441,471) 14,276,958) 13,866,352 
20 |Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations. $ 720, 645 723 , 403 192, 706 288,975 
Rio Soap commen laundry. .e- 45) seen dee. lb. 6, 065, 092 8,514, 627 7,003 , 678 1,492, 293 
$ 538, 637 1,086, 150 967, 683 176,31 
Be ASOADMOUNEL iA cats ak REA er a teen ee $ 423 , 832 1,731, 616 519, 109 453, 673 
Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.— 

23 | Alum and compounds of aluminum and iron ewt. 582,416 123,049 74,596 104, 994 
$ 768, 859 204, 451 173, 848 230, 827 
24 Ammonia and its compounds............. lb. 9, 202, 540 9,946, 701 5, 648, 585 6,774,178 
$ 326,877 280, 160 214, 206 260, 123 

25 | Compounds of antimony, arsenic, copper, 
Giinb aia GA2an Cid teen acces etn as fee ake lb. 2,679,816 2,752,973 1,851,007) 3,129,026 
$ 197, 105 241, 234 154, 881 265,059 
26 Potash and potassium compounds, n.o.p... Ib. 7, 234, 734 7,618, 174 9,424, 895 6, 885, 797 
$ 634, 782 623 , 282 745, 665 693, 402 
27 Soda and sodium compounds, n.0.p....... Ib. | 195,958,260} 209,675,662] 257,184,889) 160,342, 729 
. $ 5, 259, 966 6, 607, 563 9,532,995 8,396, 192 
28 Other inorganic chemicals................ $ DeonOy out 5, 830,359 7,659, 213 8, 687, 926 
Totals, Inorganic Chemicals, n.0.p....... $ 12,563,966] 18,787,049} 18,480,808] 18,533,529 
29 |Other chemicals and allied products........ $ 34,730,871] 42,177,847) 43,353,410] 52,149,863 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products. $ 92,874,113) 113,084, 704| 118,379,821) 130,660,078 

IX. Miscellaneous Products 

30 |Amusement and sporting goods, n.0.p....... $ 7,057,712] 10,001,156 7,887,706 9,418,117 
SL Brushes... See eee en Bess Te eee $ 749,717 740,716 642,912 928,970 
Se AC ORCAINCTS.. 70D neem ra a eee eye $ 2, 283, 147 3,091, 257 3, 654, 264 4,743, 862 
33 |Household and personal equipment......... $ 18,604,889} 24,210,962} 12,483,466] 16,106,344 
34 |Mineral and aerated waters................. $ 42,798 36, 628 56, 822 61, 757 
3d) | MUSICaMNStraments san. aes ties vce 3,361,302 4,712,062 3,356, 600 3,800,411 
36 |Scientific and educational equipment........ $ 13,819,553) 18,358,863} 17,909,541) 21,721,476 
Sl hipseancdev esse] Samanta see et eee $ 937,814 3, Lo36008 1,820,161 1,108,941 
$8.1. ebielesa(Oxceptmron)iep yea eryaeer ne eae oe $ 10,865,655) 14,930,947 9,734,583} 15,206,525 
39" Works olvatt ban sna teste: teen come ier shee ne $ 1,693, 428 1,691, 458 1,864,816} 2,516,138 
40 | Miscellaneous imports under special conditions $ 89,102,109} 34,155,718} 23,275,997) 44,589,192 
41 |Other miscellaneous commodities........... 33,192,314) 46,969,289) 32,659,192) 37,926,033 
Totals, Miscellaneous Products........ $ 181,710,438) 162,052,564) 115,346,060) 158,127,766 


1,927,279,402|2,573,944,12512,636,945,352!2,761,207,241 


TRADE BY COMMODITIES 909 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 1946-49—concluded 
United Kingdom United States 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1946 1947 1948 1949 
2,172,123) 3,142,771} 4,667,664) 5,644,314) 19,718,773] 20,928,637) 17,024,342} 16,902,618) 1 
85,551 89, 400 63, 817 68, 684 442,448 447,153 405,189 366,667| 2 
14,559 2,534 8,357 11,618 170, 086 249, 480 241, 850 351,872) 3 
1,330,500] 1,359,448] 1,183,373} 1,053,802) 4 
58,384,323] 77,236,450} 90,760,702) 82,714,313 
10,434,179] 10,908,085) 12,473,161) 13,327,449) 5 
387, 599 497, 004 754, 773 669, 887 
14,295,579] 102,177,866] 51,940,463) 33,157,266) 6 
1,016,947} 8,659,016] 6,073,461} 3,382,452 
159, 738,922] 207,060,519} 299, 648,381) 303,050,782) 7 
ee si oe 13,685,293] 238,207,312) 438,852,288} 44,135,208 
2,026 3, 563 5,318 7,990] 10,902,817] 13,606,199] 16,130,457) 16,417,278) 8 
2,287 2,844 5, 098 8,101] 3,732,150} 4,766,791} 5,593,596] 4,628,880 
11, 605 12,904 4,705 2,743] 11,336,978] 30,927,055} 40,206,909) 24,522,047] 9 
13, 892 15,748 9, 808 10,844) 88,543,290) 145,293,628] 187,241,729) 160,052,787 
341,934 519,192 611,326} 1,553,660] 11,434,209] 15,835,989] 16,945,901) 20,939,817} 10 
2,548,386] 1,158,768} 1,645,447 962,079], 10,668,323} 12,362,726) 11,247,851} 11,950,508) 11 
14,288,108) 16,650,745] 23,761,843) 26,639,073] 274,845, 285| 364,282,093) 456,372,896] 383,633,214 
225,187 240, 186 424,374 637,589] 2,855,687] 3,159,186] 3,318,726] 8,374,243) 12 
25 36, 272 8,369 = 668, 627 923 , 234 1,035,371 591,451) 138 
422,350 588, 874 309 , 440 642, 562 6,111, 988 4,828,369 4,132, 133 4,975,425) 14 
1,112,191} 1,420,679) 1,309,284; 1,148,204 7,880,907) 9,776,581} 11,324,610} 12,908,164] 15 
755,724 811, 782 1,030, 508 1, 248,097 6,578,387 6, 947,380 7,474, 667 7,106,474) 16 
10,571 5,920 13, 624 633 , 259 835, 449 847,393 990,531 1,049,540] 17 
521 652 5 340 4, 832, 850 5,770,330 5,506, 772 6,041,051) 18 
2,066 1, 661 2. 12) 3,402 4,053 , 646 4,714, 663 4,613, 136 5,998, 785 
983, 448 904,910) 1,034,755} 1,213,678] 8,426,191] 12,239,100} 18,159,913) 12,607,197] 19 
117, 664 177, 606 51,144 60, 280 520, 281 434,753 57,226 98,988) 20 
AG ke 524 142,353] 6,065,092) 8,505,809} 7,002,492} 1,346,972) 21 
an os 46 24,556 538, 637 1,083, 899 967,489 151, 135 
8,130 5, 882 129,037 100, 353 402,258} 1,723,009 365, 931 343, 675} 22 
41,248 15,326 11,274 47, 864 541,168 107, 723 63,322 57,1380] 28 
59, 657 28,694 28,474 66, 711 709, 202 175s for 145,374 164,116 
1,794,007 706, 707 1,214,616 883 , 445 7,407, 873 9, 239,994 4,544,377 5,890, 733] 24 
77,581 41,780 69,195 49, 433 248,590 238,380 145,011 210, 690 
1,399,977) 1,122,012 684,062! 1,052,447] 1,279,839} 1,428,520] 1,148,718] 1,848,002} 25 
71,812 73,213 43 , 635 62, 028 125, 293 148, 505 110, 730 191,185 
156,593 225,426 366, 658 822,159 6,876, 860 SSM (OAL 8,998, 385 6,191,600} 26 
60,677 80, 789 114,914 84,382 498, 505 511, 656 616, 142 558, 093 
32,539,351) 18,136,011] 21,949,388] 15,759,415! 162,701,639] 195,645,258] 234,738,975) 142,489,084) 27 
725,445 90253110) 13028, 772 962,707) 4,483,685} 5,768,974)  8,478,960| 7,331,384 
157, 955 148, 279 154, 200 221,168 5,077,487 5,508, 649 7,374, 866 8,411, 684] 28 
inc asses AP 1, 163, 286 1,434, 190 1,446,424] 11,142,762) 12,351,921) 16,871,088) 16,867,152 
949,116 1,002,749 1,040, 110 1,294,416] 33,603,368] 40,557,731] 41,749,241] 48,960,796] 29 
5,739,599| 6,359,807| 6,787,002) 8,447,829) 83,618,188) 99,587,219} 106,060,057) 115,033,025 
1,040,768} 1,832,446] 2,248,063} 1,992,537) 5,690,947} 7,619,059} 4,974,228) 5,475,519) 30 
253,719 326, 051 269, 939 322,817 493 , 657 408,996 365, 030 595,115] 31 
519, 423 864, 065 1,434, 267 1,610, 767 1,192,379 1,585, 602 1,520,172 2,091,880} 32 
1,690, 571 1,822,878 1,678, 848 2,736,070) 16,143,528] 21,262,148} 10,196,899} 12,181,521) 33 
iit 197 1,874 ; 15,319 8, 843 16,488 , 486] 34 
138, 541 216,375 282, 600 337,895|| 2,874,949} 3,696,048] 2,298,380] 2,575,801) 35 
823, 255 908,864} 1,064,813} 1,087,725] 12,855,844] 16,982,012} 16,296,377] 19,601,404] 36 
62,652 34,359 33,584 42,209 870,846} 3,109,888} 1,785,282} 1,059,467) 37 
509,588 731, 231 718,799} 2,522,593] 10,340,915} 14,191,736} 9,013,194] 12,666,843] 38 
489, 248 653,518} 1,022,027) 1,008,957) 1,096,018 748, 736 611, 696 944, 245] 39 
62,926, 745 3, 662,950 8, 698, 567 3,082,090] 22,896,916} 28,975,174] 12,667,696) 40,093,556) 40 
2,¥59,278| . 4,118,370 5,716, 013 5,397,148] 27,532,625] 39,286,713} 21,881,117] 25,983,448) 41 
70,613,788} 15,171,304; 23,169,394) 20,145,333] 102,003,943) 137,874,955| 81,626,559| 123,273,285 


201,433, 220| 189,369,855| 299,502, 200| 307,449,800/1,405,296,699!1,974,679,178|1,805,762,785/1,951,860,065 
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No. Item 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
. A. Marnuy Foop 
Fruits— ; 
AclegHruits “freshest eee. an.,.. Sere Aces. cere ae $ 
2 PUTTS POUTICC:..caee. adic eee ets Eee ve 
3 | Fruits, canned or preserved............... Be 
4 | -Fruit juices and fruit syrups............-.: ee 
MRotals. Eruitsace ae. nce eee ee eee ee $ 
DUINGUTS enki aekce secs ps eohaeade eee rae on aes tea $ 
Vegetables— 
GaleeN Crea bles. treshitn, 1... 9 ri ewe seeps $ 
7 Vegetables, dried .4.c..<ccci aes sede seen sles be 
Sei aviecetablesscanneds, try wists tate. ae: 
9 | Pickles, sauces and catsups..............- $ 
‘otals;. Viewetabless Siass.es5 ane aoe dee $ 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
10 WTO vss tow ke coher ee meh eRe crete een eneert eee Ys 
11 Bloursof wheat ear nc. vacineelecion hone ts ees 
12 | Prepared foods and bakery products...... $ 
13 | . Other farinaceous products................ $ 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products. $ 
143 | Oilsevecetable. for food masa ace oe. caer: a 
Sugar and Its Products— 
15 | Confectionery, including candy............ $ 
16 Maple: sugats: ss. tae ee bee: Ce 
17 | Other sugar and products................ $ 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products.......... $ 
i83| Cocoa, and chocolate. ...caw ace n> sae oe $ 
19 Cotiee:and, chicory. ++. sete. hee oe $ 
01 SPICES conte een a ew. Wena eater eatoe ote $ 
WA Fl hedge et ue eet eee ce bar ine 7s ete eens $ 
22 |Other vegetable products................... $ 
MOTATS, VAce MATING HOODsse fe... ane $ 
B. Otruer THAN Foop 
Beverages, Aleoholic— 
conimeAlerbeer and: porter: -sare,.aen Bae eae gal 
$ 
24 | Whisky and other distilled beverages... pf. ga 
25 VWWUIN CG er. PEM ete cae.c 2 aE T ER ers oes eT Se: gal. 
$ 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic............. $ 
SOs GUMS rand NeSINSeee cco eee ee cee etre ce $ 
24. |Oilicake-and ol cake meala-.cee a... ace oo cwt 
$ 
28 |Oiuls, vegetable, not food..:.............-..- $ 
29 |Plants, shrubs, trees and vines.............. $ 
30 |Rubber and manufactures of................ $ 


All Countries 


1946 1947 
12,706,670) 10,645,040 
208,084) 1,275,894 
58, 502 142,572 
15,122,583] 29,248,199 
1,909,644) 3,349,413 
200, 132 444,572 
449,556 753,352 
15,124,372] 14,890,377 
45,948 53, 605 
4,369,714) 11,817,760 
8, 283, 844 94, 448 
3,349,546 33, 605 
51,964,691) 53,937,977 
5,433,820) 4,861,778 
601, 282 844, 186 
13,754,362} 17,557,329 
157,529,350) 160,426,359 
250,305,507} 265,200,441 
14,984,287) 18,081,882 
126, 733,077| 196,578, 113 
3,008,798) 3,706,749 
60,686,856} 64,146, 269 
440,734,238] 529,631,572 
104, 567 102,556 
1,871,570} 2,750,402 
1,794,730) 3,908,296 
3,485,125) 4,392,404 
1,108,720) 1,822,654 
1,216,851] 1,918,802 
4,120,301} 7,649,752 
370, 832 405,021 
44,272 108 , 242 
86, 684 85, 588 
1,501,045} 1,762,826 
1,619,797| 1,391,362 
479,273,421] 576,286,076 
4,252,182) 4,372,665 
4,502,164) 4,670,876 
5,319,376} 3,808,146 
31,744,870) 23,746,329 
25,064 32,956 
49,016 60, 907 
36,296,050) 28,478,112 
52,999 35,417 
21,069 14,524 
58, 087 43 , 635 
3,474,591) 3,746,393 
234, 649 211, 743 
22,477,014| 33,124, 748 


1948 


9, 639, 804 
990,570 
152, 463 

8, 213,578 
982, 678 
317,383 
356, 677 


11, 131, 622 


15, 036 
7,224,754 
896 


549 
16,397,712 
1,941, 293 
374,795 


9,541,391 


135, 640, 729 
243 , 023,370 
12,378, 066 
125, 150, 839 
5, 737, 089 
90, 454, 250 


464,365, 548 


52,945 
1,477,955 


1,580, 870 
6,104,772 
2,499, 469 
1,745,196 


5, 825, 535 


696, 067 
115, 683 
48, 230 
1,081, 430 
1,542,905 


495, 841, 402 


1,713, 902 
1,750, 168 
4,004, 611 
27,476,535 
23,975 
50,979 


29,277, 682 


45,926 
841,733 
2,924, 783 
13, 248, 339 
126, 277 
33,150,775 


1949 


11,023, 585 
589, 929 
80, 204 
13,972,905 
1, 606, 169 
555, 047 
475, 827 


13,185, 785 


8,973 
5,397,523 
547 


309 

10, 829, 950 
1,106,810 
96,991 


6, 601, 633 


210,384, 483 
435, 158,365 
9,698, 024 
97, 693,325 
730, 653 
76,341,240 


609, 923 , 583 


13,475 
251,383 


450, 823 
7,110,330 
3, 090,383 
1,628, 629 


5, 169, 835 


87, 066 


376, 934 
806, 922 


636,412,114 


1,405, 199 
1,607, 952 
4,277,600 
32,958,928 


? 


21,944 


34, 588, 824 


50, 036 
453,122 
1,349,397 
12,116, 296 
148, 759 
25, 780,382 


TRADE BY COMMODITIES 911 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 1946-49 
United Kingdom United States 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1946 1947 1948 1949 
6,498, 924 2,743, 206 2, 238,308 5,149, 706 5, 779, 645 7,504, 862 8,209,491; 1 
Se 793, 813 a 11,870 141,324 745, 964 571,306) 2 
e 42,775 aS ae 1,024 14, 512 111, 297 76, 164 
9,974,206} 20,249,152 4,488,991 5, 230, 877 315, 286 127,540 718,449 5,400,274) 3 
1,100,744 1,872,580 292, 606 480,941 52,927 Zowaol 134, 121 750,350 
i 168, 165 iy ai 110, 763 183, 897 217,428 484,720) 4 
342,149 266, 845 298, 792 228,114 379, 084 
7,599, 668 5,000, 710 292, 606 2,719, 249 5,470, 502 6, 116, 286 7,978,394 9,415, 089 
9,268 36 44 5 
on 2,516, 228 Zyo00,000 5,930, 451 5,032, 755 3,866,440) 6 
347, 824 6,000 ae a 73,360 636 aa | 
151, 456 5,076 x5 te Be 17,977 377 a 
24,003,534] 26,006,730 1,808,471 4,671,398 1,000, 675 121, 850 3,531 1,452,703) 8 
2,669,925 1, 833,099 186, 268 427, 203 93, 460 8,448 398 102,989 
287 3,768 9,111 17,487 1,244 190 2,454 NG 9 
2,821, 668 4,358,171 195,379 444, 690 2,430,279 5, 957, 066 5,035, 984 3,969, 429 
90,323,672) 135,689,373) 117,329,875} 139,281,181] 11,674,835 167, 600 3, 183,970 8,071,960} 19 
140,576,555] 208,995,482] 196,533,828] 280,732,019] 18,069,778 355,078 6,608,490} 16,997,060 
6, 671, 936 8, 630, 151 7,432, 598 4,768, 739 82, 252 932 556 77,925) 14 
53,256,821; 72,448,130) 61,640,100) 46,734,103 461,917 12,471 4,696 552, 661 
19,506 29,566 2,037 2,209 197,088 175, 206 180, 137 218,707) 12 
10, 883 , 302 9, 889, 689 612,309 542,966) 26,798, 712 9,022,797) 44,631,294) 60,423,775) 13 
204,736,184] 291,362,867) 258,788,274) 328,011,297) 45,527,495 9,565,552! 51,424,617) 78,192,203 
109 i213 6, 781 11,181) 14 
2,922 28,589 105, 034 186,999 
84, 634 16,924 16, 695 16,481 1,588 64, 874 18, 522 88, 883] 15 
Z ee By es 3,416, 156 4,352,148 6,084, 142 7,110,330] 16 
. 1,100,972 1,805, 657 2,491, 836 3,090,383 
972 775 230 876, 838 1,525,557 1, 486, 609 1,423,679) 17 
85, 606 16,924] ° 17,470 16, 711 1,979,398 3,396, 088 3,996, 967 4,552,945 
264 3, 854 DAS Obs: 69,168 84,777 271,086 42,003) 18 
330 Ae Fe 68 155 63 “3 19 
2,391 14, 240 10,397 7,462 16, 000 on 20 
Zs are 3 oh 35, 022 32,086 125, 925 103,247] 24 
103, 728 112, 437 14, 452 11,481 193, 100 252,024 430;775 419, 847| 22 
215,361, 629] 300,869,203] 259,310,936] 331,203,428|| 55,715,429} 25,440,121] 69,384, 889 96, 881, 762 
95 2,482, 883 1, 465, 559 1,319, 508 1,162,288] 23 
F 87 sh te 2,360,396 1,321,812 1,297,422 1,314, 597 
22,137 250, 764 271,568 138, 782 4, 646, 526 2,847,360 3,224, 794 3,591, 882| 24 
131, 765 432,739 550, 261 418 489] 27,138,449] 18,061,413] 23,254,341) 28,412,037 
2 a <3 Re - 22 17 3,050 1,239} 25 
118 90 15, 653 3,389 
131, 765 432, 826 550, 261 418,489] 29,498,963} 19,383,315] 24,567,416) 29,730,023 
18, 668 ya WA 21,977 26, 985 32,173 18,586 22,554 19,457| 26 
Re se a a 20,904 — 221,045 180,273} 27 
- at ae 57, 692 ue 756,383 573,789 
182, 060 331, 762 1,872, 207 Ae 1,999,171 2,005, 054 1, 820,950 320, 894| 28 
51,817 99,992 29, 648 33, 604 159, 050 84,781 73, 066 106,199} 29 
2,352,579 3,226, 485 1,500, 888 882, 655 5,000, (13 3,723, 7931 10,211,707) 11,919,810| 30 


912 FOREIGN TRADE 
14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to all Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1946 1947 1948 1949 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
; concluded 
B. Orger THAN Foop—concluded 
Lj Seedspotatoes. 49-2 <. ost ae os. ee bu. 3,243,637] 4,257,161 5,343 , 936 8,119, 881 
$ 5, 259, 922 6,471,118 7,439,947] 9,516,915 
PANSECUS; 7508 Di thir t 4d doe oth AAR ceca MS oe $ 7,968,508] 10,221,775) 42,308,039) 34,251,982 
3 |Tobacco, unmanufactured................... lb. 12,590,715} 24,493,210) 15,877,694! 15,724,207 
$ 5,891,604} 12,601,469} 8,099,400) 8,616,833 
4) Tobacco, manutactured.,-em.mn. 02 ..ee eee $ 554, 567 I eas 292,711 268, 442 
5 |Other vegetable products, not food.......... $ 16,946,304] 10,920,564) 10,942,582 9,906, 908 
Torats, B. OrHER THAN Foop........... $ 99,214,295} 107,410,699] 147,856, 461 136,594,774 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products s3c07 28.0 Aakers $ | 578,487,716] 683,696,775) 643,697,863] 773,006,888 
II. Animals and Animal Products 
Animals, Living— 
6 | Cattle, swine, sheep and poultry, pure bred 
for improvement of stocks. .)...4nn a. $ 7,236, 876 7,676,802] 12,046, 251 6, 661, 879 
CUPEC abt eercop ised eden eee oe, No. 77, 082 53,326 411,291 398,992 
$ 10,998, 211 7,697, 734| 62,173,640) 55,051, 146 
8 HIOLSES.: <1 Se ioe Mav pn Nn oe No 40, 120 15, 662 21,599 12,989 
$ 4,483, 827 850, 796 1,316, 612 614,539 
9 Otheranimalspliving wee .-.54... eee oe $ 479, 235 3,788,439] 11,968,407 6,551,527 
Rotals-eAmimals. Wivance nee ee ee $ 23,198,149} 20,013,771] 87,504,910] 68,879,091 
10d Boness Worns4etems- ses. se PP eee ee $ 382,915 377, 781 496,374 473,145 
Fishery Products, n.o.p.— 
11 ish, freshiorerozenca eee. see se eee cwt. 2,577,046 2,220,499 2,304, C19 2,302,588 
g 41,462,649] 38,033,180} 45,246,151] 45,771,989 
12 | Fish, salted, dried, pickled and smoked... ewt. 1,073,011 969, 766 1,083, 870 1,615, 729 
$ 13,807,545} 12,309,390} 14,864,254] 23,712,039 
13 | Fish, canned or preserved,n.o.p.......... cwt. 1,521, 834 1,551, 495 898, 620 638, 296 
$ 30,427,560) 31,510,497} 21,044,204] 17,397,489 
14 Other fishery products, n.o.p............. $ 788, 344 506, 136 3,872, 940 6, 867, 813 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.o.p.......... $ 86,486,098} 82,359,203] 85,027,549] 93,749,330 
15 |Furs and manufactures of................... $ 32,291,425) 29,047,741) 24,117,782) 23,326,656 
16 | Hair and bristles and manufactures of....... $ 125i oil 1, 661,550 1,488, 808 1,395,555 
17 | Hides and skins, raw (except fur skins)...... No 113,974 93,8791 573,6261] 2,204,089 
$ 1,647,016 1,642,920! 11,965,611) 14,357,607 
18 |Leather, unmanufactured................... $ 7,655,980) 12,918,826 9, 241,219 CNR WEG hae 
19 Weathersamanutacturcedise: haere a see ae $ 9,282,127 7,400, 755 Bn ee BL 2,511, 962 
20 |Bacon and hams, shoulders,and sides....... cwt. 2,892,916 2,357, 892 2,047,307 670, 866 
$ 66,388,591} 62,081,160} 69,960,452) 24,175,917 
21 |Other meats and preparations of............ $ 62,546,930] 40,775,522) 63,398,537] 43,943,952 
Milk and Its Products— 
eR ULCCEE eis core ee ee renee ae eee ewt 45,094 31,071 8, 822 10, 688 
§ 2,003,302 1,597,095 625, 212 613, 751 
Reale CCS. eis AE ae ui: ee a L. ewt 1,064, 954 555,311 398,274 526, 948 
g 21,947,738} 14,162,303] 12,042,200] 16,256,818 
24 Bile SDEOCCSSON AL. Ses. Re TRO) LP a. aS cwt. 765, 268 799,917 902, 528 719, 686 
$ 9,624,596] 11,669,097) 15,190,473] 11,208,638 
Zone Othersmilikanroductss eee 42... eee $ 1,847,172] 2,271,655)  2,515,497]| 2,022,070 
Totals, Milk and Its Products........... $ 34,922,808) 29,700,150} 30,373,382} 30,101,277 
26 |Oils, fats, greases and waxes................ $ 2,401,925 1,729,197 4,944,189 6, 043 , 967 
244 Otheranimalgnroductsseeac acces. ne eee $ 30, 017,679} 41,736,107} 42,627,958] 24,745,391 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products.. $ | 358,472,794] 331,444,683] 434,924,502} 338,421,481 
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United States 


1946 1947 © 1948 1949 1946 1947 1948 1949 
2,057,984) 2,216,497) 4,331,707] 7,095,530 
1 Be be Ls 2,941,274] 2,650,529) 5,601,567) 7,833,277 
1,015,923} 3,169,130} 2,159,154 978,676) 3,342,180} 4,704,351] 18,490,894] 14,969, 169 
9,551,282] 22,007,521] 12,487,642] 13,042,764 100 # 9,320 66,424 
4,573,692) 11,392,374] 6,330,102] 7,346,911 76 ee 3, 750 11,064 
2,241 73 70 751 15,116 10, 2138 8,191 9,451 
062, 607 318, 758 147, 298 88,559], 14,644,361) 7,786,763) 8,381,078] 8,262,564 
8,891,352} 18,984,571} 12,611,605} 9,776, 630|| 58,060,829] 40,367,385} 69,937,556} 73,755,697 
224,252,981) 319,853,774) 271,922,541] 340,980,058] 113,776,258] 65,807,506) 139,322,445] 170,637,459 
462, 630 212, 437 216,592 6,337,198} 7,004,860) 11,155,840) 6,198,637 
st de 6 70,011 46, 233 406, 228 396, 764 
10,259,720) 6,959,717) 61,563,904) 54,738,442 
33 9 14, 683 13,334 13, 670 12,420 
Ay ors ah 7,480 699, 736 618,320 621,218 561, 660 
2,895 4,374 8, 747 18,907 218,752} 3,565,598} 11,784,814] 6,479,710 
465, 525 216, 811 225,339 26,387] 17,515,406] 18,148,495} 85,125,776] 67,978,449 
5,799 382, 833 355, 409 486, 404 463,316 
73, 502 14,112 2,422,560) 2,198,604) 2,344,526) 2,287,563 
1, 248, 559 295,917 38,774,536] 37,516,559) 44,973,446] 45,535,116 
750 as 449,172 305, 982 391, 204 434,456 
33,990 ee om ahs 6,579,063} 4,704,705} 6,049,542! 6,709,394 
445, 662 251, 568 49,794 232, 109 58, 696 29, 423 57,044 57,404 
11,753,336] 6,191,437] 1,810,879) 7,321,057] 4,407,054] 1,539,346] 3,082,445] 2,841,466 
437 4,424 1,014 85, 907 775, 668 498,710} 3,592,309} 6,486,973 
13,036,322} 6,491,778) 1,811,893} 7,406,964|| 50,536,321} 44,259,320] 57,697,742] 61,572,949 
10,842,086} 7,378,628} 7,965,968} 4,875,557! 19,679,471] 20,342,001] 15,615,058} 18,078,008 
203 ,527 378, 639 196, 022 422, 086 982,181 967,504) 1,082,761 758, 848 
38,9931 1,417 6,197! 125,481 20,1841 76,361) 521,064!) 1, 281, 007 
537, 929 89, 456 179,655) 1,061,280 397,485} 1,326,952} 10,716,594) 5,117,778 
1,535,732} 4,292,000} 1,242,151 738,281) 2,277,948} 3,701,122} 3,882,290! 1,650,977 
334,308 644,451 598, 740 378, 153]) 2,721,306 882,395 944,101 1,345, 740 
2,860,291} 2,320,014; 2,001,380 655, 771 Xs 81 82 49 
65,203,703} 60,572,735) 67,844,842] 23,380,987 wis 2,895 2,497 2,238 
29,490,235} 14,542,815} 9,515,700 17,182 222,480 508,949] 33,701,542} 33,564, 673 
389 10 9 22 59 426 
Ee 15,546 . 635 369 1,146 3,661 32,198 
1,042,435 538,610 373, 813 501, 224 1, 282 1,788 1,123 18, 685 
21,251,457) 13,599,246) 11,085,099] 15,230,308 52,610 66, 738 47,796 765, 206 
356, 426 375, 634 8,947 29 11 15 51,611 62,537 
3,541,606} 4,633,523 111, 862 446 270 176 678, 876 763 , 594 
27, 259 45, 053 2,233 306,354 255, 649 869, 633 467,719 
24,820,322) 18,293,368] 11,199,194] 15,231,389 359, 603 323,709} 1,599,966} 2,028,717 
285, 164 268,529 18, 964 675,547] 1,614,957 985,850) 4,100,734} 3,314, 233 
26,637,579} 37,687,825} 37,319,309] 18,207,791] 2,261,360] 2,325,044] 2,985,298! 4,690,552 
173,392,432) 150,862,834) 138,117,777) 72,421,604] 98,951,351] 94,129,645] 217,940,763] 200,566,478 
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914 FOREIGN TRADE 
14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to all Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item = 
1946 1947 1948 1949 
Ill. Fibres and Textiles 
1 |Cotton and manufactures of................. $ 10,550,725) 11,238,457) 10,232,951 5,168,937 
2 |Flax, hemp, jute and manufactures of....... $ 2,449, 433 1,153,235] 1,882,284) 1,795,678 
3 |Silk and manufactures of.................... $ _— 159425 72,696 ; 

4 |Wool, raw (includes noils and tops).......... lb. 5,209,346] 4,072,854) 3,669,300) 3,425,603 
$ 1,872,934 1,529,037] 2,075,809 1, 654, 635 
5 |Other wool and manufactures of............. 15,066,297] 7,333,979) 10,015,109} 3,740,157 
6 |Artificial silk (rayon) and manufactures of.. $ 8,292,957| 11,760,787 7,170, 663 DE ODES SOY | 
7a Ocher textileproductse<tee eel t ote mene 15,527,481] 16,316,399) 14,104,397) 10,630,932 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles.............. $ 53,759,827| 49,347,319} 45,553,909| 25,217,322 

IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
OLS. Ween, PES Maer Ue nae Seen iae, 5. renews sea M ft. 56, 132 54,877 80,970 66, 864 
$ 2,479,568] 3,042,996] 4,668,611) 3,921,015 
§}! Ratlroadetiestetsers net case eee No. 1,128,858} 2,216,644) 2,810,778 1,548, 149 
$ 1,987,816] 5,365,765) 7,258,390) 3,812,020 
109 Blanks and boards,..4.. seer eee ener: M ft. 2,069,028] 2,725,910) 2,459,817) 2,180,697 
$ | 125,390,834] 208,375,356] 196,023,439] 160,420,017 
ALG UBimbers squares. 4.05.0 teets terete coe M ft. 14, 257 9,117 7,923 tba 
$ 801, 712 839, 894 551, 867 623, 052 
Sa Shinglesiee sep ec fe ctor ae cel heen squares 1,775,216] 2,050,889} 2,352,953 2,151,906 
11,211,318] 20,254,442) 22,370,319) 16,802,733 
SH) Pulp wood s.tes me cP een toi teicced ceri eee here $ 28,731,150} 34,528,884] 43,572,868} 31,316,592 
TAS SHO WOOditaa sn tasre ey ee eo eee eho en dee: M ft. 39,370 35, 855 16,755 14, 733 
$ 3,498,530] 3,667,913] 2,037,419 1,805,071 
OT Wood-pullp eet inc ee cee ace e. Cee ee cwt.| 28,371,158] 33,974,242) 35,959,964) 30,974,122 
$ 114,020,659} 177,802,612) 211,564,384) 170,675,310 
16 |Pulp board, wall board and paper board..... cwt. 2,034, 041 2,285,776 1,709,170 1, 832, 859 
$ 8,420,030] 10,929,743) 13,519,607) 8,978,691 
1 BOOK: D&DET Se. eccr c neta Moe Mice eee cwt. 493,516 745 , 824 37,636 269, 292 
$ 3,580,946] 6,068,943] 5,840,550} 2,173,880 
ASGiNewsprint papels wesc ee eee eee ewt.| 77,169,338) 84,415,575) 86,561,671] 94,093,031 
$ | 265,864,969] 342,293,158] 383, 122,743] 433,881,585 
LOT Wrappingpaperrcuas cere renee oor ae ewt. 449,053 425, 864 431, 852 269,499 
$ 3,089,396] 3,395,346} 3,610,298] 2,326,193 

20 | Newsprint paper, mutilated, or beater stock, 
andi waste panels. 2a; saa case oes Saeee ee cwt. 519,380 654, 866 971,921 669, 949 
: $ 1,104,592 1,883,665] 3,031,226 1,525,429 
21 |Other wood products and paper............. $ 55,409,635} 67,743,317] 56,501,806) 37,056,092 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper §$ | 625,591,155) 886,192,034) 953,673,527) 875,317,680 

V. Iron and its Products : 
Pech IME ROSA OS Rope, cee ee ST) eee ie eae ton 1,145), 256 1,749,976 1,070,277 2,550, 299 
$ 4,352,971 6,023,448] 5,300,742) 14,117,171 
P-BY iW Mea woee wi Kenicror, AA he eae se A) See ener ton 95,301 173,989 167,375 127,308 
$ 9,484,904] 21,545,088] 24,056,638} 19,182,460 
24 |Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets............. ton 80, 255 86, 505 ,435 80, 661 
$ 3,327,870] 4,080,144] 2,690,845) 4,956,710 
Ad SCTAPALONIOlSteclen je eee eeniaee eee ee ton 12, 154 3,060 ,214 39,975 
$ 165, 563 66, 857 186, 640 1,009, 208 
2601 Castings andiorsinesi: spies ieee bale. Bebe tes cwt. 203 , 310 178, 508 185, 263 173,216 
. $ 2,005,417) 1,883,906] 2,093,639] 2,167,486 
etavoling-noillsproductsweee mates sll entee ecstele ton 105,381 98,334 233,111 142,441 
: $ 7,527,911) 10,934,895} 23,773,298) 15,547,856 
28 |Tubes, pipes and fittings.................... $ 1,082,386 652,157] 1,953,290] 5,384,926 
Raa OREO ye Se eta Tats Wie Mens Sa ate oN ele aeres + sels $ 724,540 651, 697 593, 900 649, 812 
COR CRU S Sr ac tr cae 08 ays HL «ire Penne dg a $ 158,357 260,574 251,914 159, 480 
31 |Engines, boilers and parts.................. $ 28,764,009} 20,197,921) 12,204,439) 31,393,884 
32 |Farm implements and machinery........... $ 28,661,562} 42,237,917] 73,760,071] 92,527,276 
33 Hardware ancdlcutlery:...s2eeanes ss see $ 4,175,734 5, 692,560 5,316,125) 4,511,557 
34 |Machinery (except agricultural)............. $ 15,534,622) 41,021,630) 40,538,974} 31,840,388 
35 |Stamped and coated products............... $ 331, 488 231,812 592, 260 146, 653 
5 O UMLOOLSES. te cee Seite see SRE he oes os cba ae $ 1,145,396] 2,994,349) 3,101,658} 1,589,430 
Vehicles and Parts— 

37a eeAutomobilesineichtaseee en. ss.-]eetie ee No. 44, 660 42,215 20,901 12,147 
$ 43,201,264) 37,918,280] 18,840,966] 12,167,742 
38 | Automobiles, passenger................... No. 23,451 41,550 Zit 17, 469 
$ 13,992,507} 33,579,360] 20,905,084] 15,887,688 
3) SA TLOMODIIG pants mees.c Mente hei ae vs tece-aee $ 21,110,039} 20,141,614) 15,339,688] 10,752,295 
AO Tima. CO1ClES 9050.0 easement ee kiaeven toe de tors oae $ 33,773,155) 14,627,545] 21,258,790) 23,263,970 
Totals; Vehicles. and Parts..........,.... $ 112.076, 965] 106,266,799] 76,344,528] 62,071,695 
41 |Other iron and steel products............... $ 7,953, 231 8,414,448] 8,705,745} 5,608, 236 
Totals, Iron and its Products........ ¢ $ | 227,472,926] 273,456,202) 281,464,706) 292,864,223 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, 1946-49—continued 
United Kingdom United States < 
4, aes a Oo 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1946 1947 1948 1949 
527,361 472,027 950,721 225,618 486,371 641,179 695, 408 596,754] 1 
961, 185 299,388 251,976 310,837] 1,340,427 gy, ete, 1,400, 281 2 
2 = vs ns sf : , 63 
14,195 1, 298, 163 1,081, 403 1,261, 821 5,193,568 2,739, 879 2,579, 425 1,997,046] 4 
5,323 418, 626 492,611 580,897] 1,867,135] 1,097,768] 1,447,354 927,379 
816, 430 103,309 22,215 28,891] 1,206,032} 2,190,768] 5,782,287] 2,448,710| 5 
10,043 167, 056 96, 858 113, 249 210,512) 1,865,294] 1,619,199 636,090] 6 
__ 50,435] 99, 295 76,764 147,041 5,372,580] 3,929,766] 5,975,803] 5,167,529] 7 
25320, 777 1,559,701 9891, 145 1,406,533) 10,483,057) 10,392,533) 17,034,717) 11,180,374 
11,788 9,653 8,571 10, 457 43,077 42,588 68, 740 51,956 
820, 850 722, 630 723 , 222 869,093] 1,508,606] 2,077,890} 3,611,252} 2,648,049 
319,419 975,345 1,189,463 1,203,361] « 197,949 ; , 219 59,247, 9 
581,462} 2,487,021] 3,297,160] 2,907,442 337,537 164,392 100,318 87, 695 
704, 842 1,119, 066 562, 047 475, 220 963, 565 1,065, 152 1,612, 691 1,399,277] 10 
36, 236, 624 ai, 621,099} 48,888,185} 37,400,400] 60,384,220) 79,769,360 127, bt 843} 100, 146, 138 
4,680 2,178 3,606 2,048 1,108 64 2,53 4,742) 11 
271,513 170, 168 256,950 229, 860 68,475 4,801 157,312 243, 845 
92,465 20,7 es Mm 1,572,858] 1,977,295] 2,222,158] 2,079,151] 12 
741,936 168, 110 ae #8 9,624,717| 19,594,925] 20,886,695| 16,214,456 
x. a 279, 438 712,860) 28,731,150) 34,053,976] 42,237,021] 30,592,706] 13 
15,338 14, 986 8, 223 10, 438 23,427 20, 113 5,966 969] 14 
1,527,474] 1,685,634 958,461], 1,270,872] 1,908,259] 1,866,671 655, 797 337, 607 
2,399,352| 2,739,521] 3,411,919] 3,474/901] 25/052,968] 29,986,034) 31,813,489] 26,095,488] 15 
10,122,012) 14,741,287) 21,369,417] 19,337,925] 99,972,972] 156,121,526] 184,972,898] 141,612,317 
818, 128 797,902 719,492 232,797 727, 250 890,934 1,368,895| 1,295,621] 16 
3, 661, 506 4,155,026] 4,266,227 1,578,568] 2,326,089) 3,310,927) 5,572,777) 5,602,918 
1,277 , 939 , 247 52 170, 638 386, 798 501,476 164, 232] 17 
#97122 083 79,871 46, 604 841 717,197) 2,090,835} 3,018,274 1,046, 498 
1,657,759} 1,110,409} 1,213,799] 1,948,408] 66,464,766] 73,506,975] 78,347,320] 85,723,058] 18 
5,954, 814 4,623,491 5,319, 660 8, 850, 012) 224, 782,463} 291,892,729] 340,334,045] 391,305, 728 
106, 843 , 868 109, 006 , 00 33,752 87,560 63,910 26, 643} 19 
643 , 903 548, 590 548, 199 167, 749 138, 841 544, 456 663, 272 127, 528 
as 8 9,914 518,396 654,349 971,268 656, 792| 20 
‘ we ae 40,154} 1,101,312} 1,882,383] 3,029,380] 1,484,556 
24,455,764) 29,115,936] 19,688,628] 11,404,531]| 16,225,578! 18,185,650} 21,750,432] 18,390,541] 21 
85,039,941) 136,118,863) 100,642,151) 84,770,307 ea 416} 611,560,521) 754,937,316] 709,840,582 
5 779, 092 1,145, 256 1,749,976 1,070,277 1,771,207) 22 
, 3,658,101] 4,352,971] 6,023,448] 5,300,742] 10,459,070 
32,312 "58, 282 63, 912 67,405 43,079 103, 292 , 635 52,573] 23 
2,808,318] 8,147,946 9,970,109} 10,182,762 4,308,074) 11,738,882] 12,481,345 7,104,030 
78, 123 83,891 17, 683 ,115 968 882 16,070 77,434] 24 
3,242,125] 3,910,072 ee 773 389, 688 27,890 31,244 621,473] 4,543,034 
7 vs 12,078 3,06 214 39,975| 25 
3,451 162, 112 66, 857 186,640} 1,009,203 
3 63 344 202, 032 175, 267 180, 881 172,065} 26 
; 719 3,476 1, 988,353 1, 835, 471 2,010,840) 2,139,951 
3,866 473 5,898 1,135 6, 9,014 13,344 38,747| 27 
380, 273 682, 949 1,748,068 519, 047 207,008 284, 107 1,115,163 3, 839, 287 
11 6,437 6,199 1,20 13,419 21, 663 155, 985 34,327| 28 
6,934 27,369 09’ 642 5,331 53, 152 47,545 51, 230 246,970) 29 
4,175 704 12,895 7, 223 67,969 41,105 40,551 32,219] 30 
305,479 1,042, 685 617,537 753, 148 305, 278 492,681 308, 775 329, 804) 31 
2,584,984) 3,354,874] 3,836,968] 4,074,095] 14,460,331] 23,478,709] 50,575,122] 70,213,783] 32 
519,819 752,627] 1,049,750} 1,350,219 529,829 476,931 991, 164 417, 137| 33 
765,763] 2,357,263] 2,129, a 851,387 2,281,523] 3,402,675] 5,781,718] 5,798,165] 34 
- ao 90, 427] 9,650 19,091 ,302| 35 
107,384 178, 674 338, 698 137, 853 148, 858 147, 492 247, 423 245,396] 36 
2 > 11 1 3| 37 
46, 168 j 5,384 1,515 5, 863 
46 427 37 24 24 31 9 4| 38 
48, 890 497, 206 47, 867 36,998 23,499 43,479 16, 685 6, 637 
258, 299 574, 552 260, 127 39,281 1,588,080} 2,003,566] 1,793,785 925,218] 39 
5,748,381 3,958 1s 721 673,289} 6,798,480] 10,161, 112 930,111] 40 
6,101,738} 1,075,716 309,991 77,000) 2,290,252) 8,847,040] 11,971,582} 1,867,829 
260,970 182,873 116, 766 99, 283 668, 928 520,877 359, 701 449,669} 41 
17,091,525] 21,720,908] 21,909,576] 22,106,337] 31,956,374] 57,466,377; 92,218,545] 108,735,176 
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14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to all Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1946 1947 1948 1949 
Vi. Non-Ferrous Metals 
1 |Aluminum and manufactures of............. $ 56,030,039} 63,955,574! 102,046,428] 93,997,544 
@ | brassand manutachures:Ols...-20 oe ten ick $ 3,372, 923 3,874,746] 4,676,723 4,279,330 
8 |Copper and manufactures of................. $ 37,004,791} 59,298,039] 79,035,584] 86,623,361 
4i\cead and, manuractures Olas. nse) seen toe. $ 16,845,519} 30,944,830} 34,683,751] 42,187,036 
DUNT CK Gl pene eesmtter tec c ab mere en peo, Nee ee cwt. PRY TP} 2,341,140 2,636, 797 2,542,835 
$ 55, 204,632) 60,442,762} 73,801,871} 92,323,686 
6 |Precious metals and manufactures of (except 
ZOLLER Ree ptr cere $ 21,468,727) 22,580,917) 25,477,574] 27,917,946 
dal Zincand maniutactures: Ole setae ia meee eee $ 27,769,171) 30,192,642) 42,496,481] 55,861,872 
8 |Clocks and watches and parts............... $ 1, 260,559 1,128,915 1,179,021 723, 709 
§ |Blectricalapparatuse.op =) aa00 222. . eee $ 20,939,342) 19,135,446} 16,822,314) 12,293,101 
10} Printines*materials ene eae $ 41, 253 114, 245 Vinyls 51, 848 
11 |Other non- -ferrous metals, including ‘Alloys, 
EONS ok SORA oe. oT a es Eee $ 7,873,109] 12,269,124] 15,646,331) 10,348,177 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals........ Ae ee 247,810,065) 303,937,240) 395,948,211] 426,607,610 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
12 |Asbestos and manufactures of............... $ 24,480,620) 32,969,263} 41,979,215} 37,298,349 
13 |Clay and manufactures of..................- $ 1,051,590 1,182,900 1,508, 132 129) 272 
Coal and its Products— 
14 (COmIR ce AOE sete Mon ere Bice eee ton 862,489 714,549 I 2oe202 432,043 
$ 5,946, 224 5,440,788} 11,555,985 3,563, 892 
15 GOokehy: iy elev seen eae eee EN ots Some ton 63, 772 133,970 199, 825 Di aanOo 
$ 782,992 1,377, 692 3,068,176 4,733,745 
16 | Creosote and coal-tar oils, n.0.p........... gal. 2,935,091 2,149,985 3,949,336 4,169,318 
$ 441,915 350, 294 902,179 1,049,701 
17 Other coaliproductsh..ee tes seme: poe $ 193, 702 111,061 19, 650 1,328 
Totals, Coal.and its Products........... $ 7,364, 833 7,279,835] 15,545,990 9,348, 666 
{Si Gilassand manutactures ote eeeam ee. Leer $ 1,157,769 1, 953 , 063 1, 206, 524 821,373 
19 |Graphite, crude or refined.................. cwt 29,777 36, 288 40, 283 33,010 
$ 142,974 156, 748 191,398 166, 224 
20 |Mica and manufactures of.................-. $ 207,068 129, 539 150,361 63, 592 
PaRecroleunnran dupnOcuccsmmem amen. «eee $ 4,622,338 6, 884, 433 9,303,914 2,588, 255 
Pal SIMON) SHAVING! }WAOVOUOUS, 5 on acon aocemsanuces $ 15,578,358] 18,531,508] 20,020,505) 17,251,922 
23 |Other non-metallic minerals................ $ 2,754,975 5, 526, 899 5, 008, 509 4,442,556 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals.......... $ 57,360,525| 74,614,188} 94,914,548] 73,710,209 
Vill. Chemicals and Allied Products 
oe FACTO S Rey Pe Mle hee Aare Mt eRe el ewt 338,944 1,011,078 1, 233,076 651,078 
$ 2,060, 181 ROO! 5, 727, 794 2,738,609 
2 Alcoholss industrials... ake eee ee Lae ee $ 108 , 263 103 , 674, 25,014 337,059 
289Celluloseproductsss..- ee ee. See ee $ 253,364 514,797 320, 223 84,587 
27 |Drugs, medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 
parations Det As > EE ne Se $ 5,342,618 4,399,614 3,200,398 3,885, 464 
28 SuEGX pl OSI VCS Oe eos. 6 SER Be Rees. «cen Se ae $ 263 , 934 758, 854 379,131 13,378 
2a FHeTCUIZOLS 4m See at .c, 5 eRe at. <a Aoi ewl.| 15,609,518} 15,821,964] 13,842,787) 14,113,469 
$ 32,108,440) 34,386,165) 36,374,435] 39,385,031 
30 |Paints, pigments and varnishes............. $ 4,406, 735 7,346, 19§ 6, 234, 618 3,604,058 — 
31 |Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations. $ 804, 540 1,512,358 234, 072 103 , 823 
SU SOR Dien. CR RME SE 2 ie 6. EAE co ee lb. 19,902,821] 11,711,348 3,168, 542 1,802,059 
$ 2,103,382 1, 640,368 780, 870 327, 962 
33 |Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p................-- $ 8,569,984} 10,407,751} 10,048,906 le (degen 
34 |Other chemicals and allied products........ $ 11,567,278] 19,021,519] 16,514,900} 13,046,645 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products. $ 67,588,719} 83,803,908) 79,840,361) 70,697,937 
IX. Miscellaneous Cammodities 
35 |Amusement and sporting goods, 7.0.p....... $ 1,802,393 1,889,429 1,886, 124 576,996 
SO HSS LOS terse EO AcE we Mae. axon REITs aro cinc Pea: ROE $ 1,143,015 1, 266, 785 400, 271 275,270 
S4u CO lita IN CLS: 7120: Diets. He ee. «se a9 2,620, 193 5,372, 558 3,149,917 2,072,749 
38 | Household and personal equipment, 7.0.7.. $ 7,485, 032 9,195, 250 5, 857, 195 3,966, 492 
39 |Mineral and aerated waters...............-- $ 41,673 1,615 9,308 4,625 
405 Musical instruments: a. seem ce. «a1 ten $ 285,955 454, 859 428, 527 377,587 
41 |Scientific and educational equipment. . $ 3,105,298 5, 048, 224 4,746, 283 3,209,690 
42 |Ships and vessels and materials for ships. . $ 18,821,962] 25,724,244) 84,264,575} 42,458,261 
AS AViehicles: (exceptnrOn) a... Beye. Ue cee $ 9, 885, 159 6,537,998] 11,673,916) 25,384, 837 
AAD Wonks Ol artic. 445. tas ee Ie ee... cis aa $ 62,939 65,073 42,076 46, 043 
45 |Other miscellaneous commodities........... $ 50,417,955) 33,153,970) 32,962,266} 38,745,078 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities.... $ 95,671,574) 88,710,005) 145,420,458] 117,117,628 


Grand Totals, Exports................. 


$ 12,812,215,301 2,774,902,355 3,075,438,08512,992,960,978 


TRADE BY COMMODITIES oly 


the United Kingdom and the United States, 1946-49—concluded 


United Kingdom United States 


== No. 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1946 1947 1948 1949 
23,134,954) 25,432,946} 39,917,734] 48,731,490] 10,930,641] 5,904,189] 25,874,738] 21,632,877| 1 
251,433 371, 263 405, 954 298, 050 1,938, 712 1,405, 467 1, 235, 804 598,854] 2 
19,637,602} 25,809,525} 34,801,746] 32,274,543 6,824,656] 9,739,376] 17,763,112] 37,347,965) 3 
7,673,810) 10,612,596) 14,535,514] 14,458,125] 3,886,188] 13,416,310] 18,157,509] 20,974,490] 4 
277, 750 536, 904 511,106 565, 309 1, 644, 062 1,481, 256 1,928, 652 1,730,508] 5 
5,625,406) 12,954,143) 12,626,831] 20,545,673] 41,458,782} 38,808,145] 56,318,271] 62,693,150 
8,850,236) 8,630,047) 11,276,570} 12,280,400] 10,802,307} 10,963,482) 13,795,573] 15,201,213] 6 
4,752,086) 10,313,866] 12,623,151] 15,403,634|| 17,787,758 14,515,517) 25,766,437| 85,187,175) 7 
161,159 129,785 106,991 15,611 251.649 101, 149 59,595 18,720] 8 
9,387,969 478, 828 318,338 229, 800 1,556, 705 874, 672 583 , 847 1,210,362] 9 
983 990 2, 803 434 37,558 105, 185 72,957 48,797| 10 
2,518,212) 4,203,250] 5,250,845} 3,653,473] 3,084,312| 4,435,979] 6,918,333 1,978,217] 11 
81,993,850} 98,937,239| 131,866,477) 147,892,233] 98,559,268] 100,269,471) 166,546,176] 196,891,820 
1,925,350} 2,297,053) 3,261,431 2, 765,524)| 17,820,683] 25,407,351] 32,093,848] 28,220,201] 12 
im 1552 1,054 233 298 , 322 280, 792 339, 655 380,681] 13 
459, 621 303, 772 824, 109 319,360} 14 
ne af ae om 2,520,677 1, 626, 408 2,228,414 2,507, 402 
4,020 4,053 1,100 4,292 55, 761 126.686 189,989 290,399] 15 
122, 402 132,065 50,322 190, 448 559,391 1,150, 990 2,882,145 4,542,429 
8,334 is fs eG 2, 885, 236 2,121, 729 3,489,019 4,168,818] 16 
1,981 433,172 343, 743 796,324 1,049,441 
Ae 3, 283 909 3,129 200} 17 
124,383 132, 065 50,322 190,448] 3,516,523} 3,122,050} 5,910,015} 8,089,472 
6,781 7,974 5,391 1,450 56, 702 39,061 60, 943 49,950} 18 
36 bee a on 29, 657 36,182 39,581 32,607} 19 
823 ae 140, 833 155,435 184, 891 162,655 
19,096 2,265 ag af 185,779 105, 767 148, 629 61,913) 20 
SPBYAL 224, 861 929,758 4,777 769 , 867 691, 243 1, 236, 530 976,575| 21 
2,187,902) 2,778,028} 2,219,131] 3,006,018] 12,429,959] 13,814,899] 15,955,743] 12,807,392] 22 
261,501 1,344,332 1,216, 166 1, 602, 293 1,044,399 1,495, 127 1,532,197 1,489,932] 23 
4,481,357) 6,788,130) 7,683,253) 7,570,743] 36,258,007} 45,111,725} 57,462,451) 52,248,771 
119,306 229, 808 333, 023 138,573 157, 896 701,380; 3,002,599 480,459] 24 
907,334 1,898,615] 3,002,599 1,393, 207 582,332 1,126,312 1, 865, 819 907, 705 
6,408 33, 757 9,992 323, 655 57, 263 30, 163 2,480 778| 25 
30 162, 236 ares ain 19,507 20, 751 14, 542 7,853) 26 
246, 095 336, 121 102,315 29, 433 166, 049 117,795 66, 924 245, 846] 27 
27,089 377, 922 ae Ag Solon, 15, 280 1,101 2,180) 28 
309, 088 205, 700 9,003,864} 8,932,392) 8,085,290] 8,741,503] 29 
830, 273 649,512 re a 17,668,074} 18,138,704] 20,497,577] 23,416,056 
302, 102 478,491 267, 293 354,365 643 , 636 1,065, 664 1,912,000 1,316,012] 30 
4,227 26, 440 3,601 4,356 5,075 7,391 , 640 4,378| 31 
2,100 97 21, 600 oh 7 3, 634 2,077 8,924 8,126] 32 
286 36 2,160 fe 673 449 1,937 2,214 
808, 092 892, 259 1,197,822 751,530) 3,816,443] 4,279,936] 4,146,583] 3,430,996) 33 
839, 526 3, 229, 290 2,727, 856 2,689, 923 7,005, 969 7,103,386 5,053,775 4,024,797| 34 
3,971,462} 8,084,679] 7,313,638] 5,546,469], 29,998,278 31,905,824) 33,568,378) 33,358,815 
53,511 87, 683 85, 688 72,676 460,455 202,927 241,584 205,927| 35 
1,290 1,982 1,612 Bi 29,590 10, 815 38, 037 10,381] 36 
31, 755 99,932 60, 552 87, 984 242, 239 334, 227 395,465 378,156} 37 
184, 037 405,075 250, 472 155,415 440,743 320, 552 272, 466 135,549] 38 
‘a ag et of 51 165 178 468] 39 
Aa 2. 549 2,503 za 101,341 124, 153 224, 030 307,164] 40 
518, 002 SOU 08 366, 535 341,422 213,563 187,393 725,995 1,025,776] 44 
18,927 25,760 25,918 14,124 1,514,181 i134. 745 973 , 641 549,906] 42 
654, 552 411,781 955,641] 18,683,188 1,847,344 852, 720 4,529,408 8,219,973] 48 
10, 700 225 he 1,868 48,597 54,979 36,359 44,142] 44 
3,436,964) 5,882,027} 3,818,798} 2,904,765] 15,232,563} 14,370,116] 14,518,767] 14,121,794] 45 
4,911,850) 7,272,267] 5,567,719} 22,261,442 20,130, 667 17,582,792) 21,955,930] 19,999,236 
597,506,175! 751,198,395! 686,914,277! 704,955, 726|| 887,940, 67611,034,226,39411,500,986,721!1,503,458, 711 
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Section 5.—Imports and Exports by Degree of Manufacture, 
by Origin and by Purpose 


Analyses of Canada’s trade, from the angle of degree of manufacture of imports 
and exports with leading countries, are of value to the student of economic relation- 
ships because they present, in summary form, details with significant meaning in the 
complementary relationship of manufacturing and commerce between continents 
and countries. 


The data of Tables 15 and 17 have been specially tabulated to show at a glance 
this information for all countries of any importance that trade with Canada. 
Table 16, on the other hand, gives historical statistics that clearly indicate the 
fluctuations in imports for home consumption of important raw materials used in 
Canadian manufacture, irrespective of their source. In a broad way, the data 
reflect the development of Canadian manufactures, although the industrial 
expansion for the purposes of war must be borne in mind in using the figures for 
the past decade. 


15._Imports and Exports according to Degree of Manufacture, by Countries and 
Continents, 1949 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Country oo Partly Chie ieee Partly iat 
Materials es Manu- Materials Feces d Manu- 
vende factured ah factured 
United Kingdom and $ $ § § § § 
Other Commonwealth 
Countries 
UnitedekGngdomees acres 7,703,943] 31,221,719} 268,524, 138|| 347,443,047) 198,089,679) 159,423, 000 
Treland at tc ates icc 3,899 — 66,696]| 4,768,402 1,550,040) 2,733,417 
AOD ioc, ee eae eee ~ 883, 653 _— —_ 353 12,380 44,161 
Africa— 
British Hast........ th Be 1,526,011 2,983,308] 1,584,532 1,282 188, 281 1,540,340 
British South?. sie. «5-5: 1, 247, 661 655,714) 2,017,391)) 18,186,846] 6,922,290) 53,171,441 
Southern Rhodesia....... 380, 019 413,807 4,366 9,503 870, 494 1,784, 606 
British West— 
Goldi@oast) sae eee 6,588, 240 120,346 — — — 1,489,348 
INI@ Oriana. tee ch cee 2,591, 627 — 1, 200 — —_ 1, 067,720 
Bermuda csanen .. Aree eee ee 6,512 42,825 94,790 746, 150 139,989] 2,730,046 
British East Indies— 
180 bts a ea de ot reer 3,408,912 1,042,426] 22,974,994!) 22,972,577) 5,597,099] 62,077,685 
Gevylonr -oUoriEe eee oe 1,729,959 3, 745 9,901,542 7,596 ASA, 2,142,438 
‘British Malaya....:...... 11,055,147) 5,022,236 110, 105 53,359 144,057| 5,239,456 - 
BritisheGuiana.- seee se. «6 8,961,371] 12,634, 736 758, 948 369, 270 75,321] 5,231,412 
British Honduras........... 172,110 37,234 85, 810 2,078 765 597,430 
British West Indies— 
Barba dostiinerin seas — 4,574,250] 2,505,408). 491,608 525,202} 3,996,077 
VATA TCAs aes RET et one 1,171,406} 14,119,340 1, 285, 828 617, 464 153 , 256 8, 261, 954 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 5, 261, 242 8,782,996 530, 816 1, 405,322 412,345] 10,507,067 
Bahamas renee ses chee 306, 452 — 511, 233 376, 252 92,785) 1,798,865 
Leeward and Windward 
Tslandsiqads Sees iene: 171,188 23,305 102, 910 215, 842 281,465) 4,017,794 
Mongeiongast adeemtactiel. <6 478, 241 818,986 1, 692,038 381, 847 502, 849 9,214,501 
Mal tase cree te eon ens <. 6, 052 743 14,813 3,698,196 126, 798 79, 653 
Hewiouncland” RAR Bf 508,383 36,516 372,705 1, 636, 806 134,064) 7,457,791 
ceania— 
PATISGDALIA earch ern ee Gan 9,402,735) 10,159,004 7,866, 790 63 , 400 9,533,112) 25,766,753 
NT epee et. tl ee 6, 734 7,941,472 49,015 188, 887 323 , 632 85, 259 
ING wal ealandusen cae aie 7,085,335 1,728,954 95,871 


Totals, United Kingdom 
and Other Common- 
wealth Countries®....... 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


394,118 


1,755, 116 


12,339,585 


70,682, 916| 102,388,897| 321,157,003) 404,030,205) 227,501,361| 383,490,882 
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15.—Imports and Exports according to Degree of Manufacture, by Countries and 
Continents, 1949—concluded 


Imports Domestic Exports 

Country Fully or Fully or 

or Continent Raw Fateh Chiefly Raw Barely Chiefly 

Materials fa i ad al Manu- Materials f fared Manu- 

“ factured aCteEe factured 

Foreign Countries $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ara bint: Sct cn cl eae 12, 125, 624 — 1,000] 1,714,091 215, 857 1,212,165 
AT Penting cys clan ee = 792,141 2,971 2,528,534 93,325 228, 889 2,579,592 
Dele few eS Vee 5s + 5s 331,349} 2,297,122} 16,393,128] 44,386,858] 3,526,840] 8,611,634 
‘Belgian Congo sscis ncscoe: 309, 661 221,435 171, 419 27213 1,267) 2,455,559 
Braziltpers rages. ck tl ak 14,907, 655 922,278} .5,332,810 581,978} 4,198,657} 12,478,461 
Chloe ret carat dele ee | 506, 934 36,477 55,010 63,436 280,804] 3,288,581 
hinges Mt P eo Bd ed 1,024, 867 39,985} 2,281,938 1,359,582 470,921) 11,970,700 
Colombia taliceeen 3 see 12,572,524 873 14,794 562,544 937,269} 6,512,062 
Wostaeical coco. sue ee 2,116,190 2,143 480 215,549 93, 889 1,549,973 
Cabal prey 1s. bearach eee 2,911,551 3,040, 695 610, 225 1,240,875] 1,077,004) 12,073,240 
Czechoslovakia............. 50, 055 29,465} 6,321,414 896, 448 967,080} 1,166,253 
Denmarlss seas de oc. cand 446,713 822 1,445, 832 290,512 479, 273 2,339, 676 
Dominican Republic........ 313,141} 3,505,655 3,569 129,119 132,390} 1,932,586 
HWeUROR. pee Mas sultans 1,092,817 1,682 42,459 352, 488 3,964 1,370, 429 
dD aig NR ee) SA rer ee ne 102, 838 — 52, 247 1, 650,397 205,635} 2,905,786 
El Salvador a; ee A 1, 053 , 838 — 12 25,616 71, 166 829,958 
erancees 2A sae Ste: 499, 041 233,135} 12,577,060 3,853,519} 8,870,956] 23,279,628 
Wrench-Aurica.... 6s... 372 6,485 9,805 650 49,307} 2,192,835 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 2,286 — 9,835 363,306 101,939 743, 052 
Germany wisccusist 4 ee 50, 713 1,866,154) 5,217,163) 5,649,858! 6,714,354] 11,087,240 
Greece sli scnic athe eons 56,524 50, 133 28,399 459, 871 403, 738 1,751, 609 
Guatemala onks.. te 5,729, 434 13, 242 — 190,399 147, 083 1,359, 048 
DS Eh ae ee, a eee 1,008,079 798 17,216 12,431 5,184} 1,584,340 
FLOMMUTAS SAL oe eee ee 6,983,776 578 1,995) 56, 462 22,118 599, 698 
Iran (Persia).. swat ieee — — 288,418] 11,081,751 61,330 843, 676 
ia (Mesopotamia)... ce — — 1,417,950 a 120,476 351,279 
Mitel yee tae de Pee et ee oe 1,935,454 934,473 6,178,078] 5,598,550) 1,565,730} 5,402,524 
rene BPE ee Ne UR tn oc. | Ara) 700, 756 294,644) 4,555,902 1,768,755] 2,376,690) 1,714,208 
Mexicor® ore leee.. cathe. 23, 276, 264 592,160) 1,625,835] 3,061,293} 2,429,297) 9,920,628 
MOROCCO ete! Sete eke 61, 082 5,518 75,407 656) 20,077} 1,246,916 
Netherlands................ 1, 700, 943 622,486} 4,364,173] 3,354,344) 3,701,714 6, 703 , 072 
Ind onesiqevetiak 7 Nic... 210,385 864,357 379,372 154 147,869] 4,491,653 
Netherlands Antilles...... ~ 141,051 197,229} 3,374,569 100,017 124, 608 1,778,830 
Norwaryieaienite. yytttck = 118, 053 287 1,093,901] 18,473,603 55,864} 3,206,219 
Palestine ees Sais sleeves — — 504,447] 5,673,208 673,186} 6,362,990 
Bandiias eres’). jee eke 2,334, 863 236,097 600 78,251 241,598} 13,311,770 
Perit ele ih Nee 2,348,394 16,584 99,555! 3,291,601 588,938] 3,169,866 
Philippine Islands.......... 607,626} 3,176,299 419, 269 50,001 292,491} 13,640,487 
Polandeys st os” tn ce 6,105 —_ 176,397 1, 263, 828 680, 755 
Portugal vee gee) jose ere 106,321 a 1,244,811] 3,715,558 631,406 4,057, 780 
Portuguese Africa......... 211,994 — 17, 600 1,949,396 1, 636,910 
Spainieet aes eandtee. st 430, 276 749, 812 1,246,529 4,903 110,519 271,615 
Swederies: Sree sie eg 283, 276 2,692| 3,187,920 286,568! 3,337,086] 1,891,964 
DWIbZCRANG ne yak 2,705 60, 936 ue 22,732,590) 3,618,339] 5,930,503 
SVS aaa See 423 ,385 5, 738 368, 921 147,323) 2,762,093 
Tankey cow eene Me eee iad 153, 416 5, 628 il 027, 612)| 9,158,867 3,738} 4,958,774 . 
United: States: 0 0....0.5.- 424,275,491] 74, 097° 303 1,452, 587, 271} 405, 848, 687| 448,615,257) 648,994, 767 
Alaska yyokh “Sytke bat 437,287 4°92 47 776, 284 913 , 440 8, 529 85,571 
ITAA caer mer cen ieictece & 22, 053 — 338, 945 1,501,056] 1,043,526) 5,766,246 
Puerto RicOwsestens os + wl. 114,991 263 , 987 144,304 480, 045 229,044] 5,252,878 
Gea rid yee ee aterm nnn oe « 177,451 267,975 623,576 494, 807 135,.776| — 1,651, 734 
Moenezitel asin tticn ce once 91, 669,505 28 27,937 909, 024 747,464] 26,032,149 
Wheoslavidestee we Skee. 35,390 — 9, 643 16,475 7,260 710, 268 
Totals, Foreign Countries | 619,493,782| 96,191,105|1,551,293,538|| 567,031,195! 503,273,996] 907,633,339 
Grand Totals............ 690,176,698] 198,580, 002/1,872,450,541] 971,061,400| 730,775,357/1,291,124,221 
Continents 

Europe............... tae. 13,816,597) 38,077,030) 340,011,753] 468,595,465) 234,421,077) 243,239,873 
North America............ 478,472,918} 110,549, 442|1,464,701,803] 418,221,624) 455,071,295) 740,197,309 
South America............ 135,308,961} 13,956,040) 9,880,449] 7,548,785} 7,314,425) 64,503,380 
NS) EP eas ae ae 32,900,222) 11,303,010} 45,577,075) 54,678,150) 10,803,327) 128,517,249 
Oceanian eee. ce? ab. lee 16,585,220) 20,262,632) 8,350,621) 2,147,839) 12,862,364) 44,288,364 
ICs Ch ee Bp ee eee ree Wie 13,092,780) 4,431,848] 3,928,840 19,869,537 10,302,869) 70,378,046 


1 Ireland became a Republic in 1949. Adjustment of the annual trade figures will eae with 1950. 
2 Includes Northern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa and other British Africa. _, 3 Includes Pakistan. 
4Three months, January to March, only. 5 Includes other countries not specified. 
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16.—Imports of Certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian Manufactures, 1935-49 


Nore.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1902-10 are given in the 1926 Year Book, p. 463; those for 
the years ended Mar. 31, 1911-39 are given in the 1940 edition, p. 533. Calendar-year figures are available 
only for 1926 and subsequent years; those for 1926-34 are given at pp. 927-928 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Rubber, Cotton, Hemp, 
Y Sugar for arate ee Raw | Tobacco,| Hides Raw Dressed | Silk, etc., 
ear | Refining S 2 Cr st (including] Raw  jand Skins|(including} or Un- Raw 
Eee MP Balata) Linters) | dressed 
tons gal. cwt. ewt. lb. cwt. cwt. ewt. lb. 
1935eeee 448,231] 4,435,793} 202,766] 602,286] 6,544,106} 401,995) 1,266,007 17,435] 3,274, 721 
193.6eee 518,028) 7,967,082 190,702} 624,629) 3,289,994] 360,574) 1,554, 454 44,002} 2,145,790 
1087eer 461, 084}11, 533, 292 190,167) 810,348} 2,569,177) 404,673] 1,663,339 14,288] 2,445,871 
1938 eee 478, 772|10, 492,071 140,419] 575,987) 4,458,578) 252,089} 1,449,431 17,125} 2,507, 683 
1989°eee 517, 181)10, 644, 601 103,715} 728,504) 4,414,955) 490,708} 1,705,877 10,445} 2,304, 618 
1940 eee 527, 511/11, 665, 678 177,638] 1,177,854] 3,857,310) 440,215} 2,271,449 874] 2,392, 833 
1941 ee. 535, 920110, 613,994] 224,313) 1,493,046] 2,006,423) 453,238] 2, 685, 221 — 807,371 
1043) tre 304, 786] 3,420,531 101, 244 738, 235| 1,452,330} 356,540) 2,802,545 _ 106,015 
1943 ee 412,699) 3,089, 133 187,036] 459,085} 1,328,847) 347,652) 1,509,916 a — 
1944.... 445,829) 1,902,400} 306,224 164,536] 1,380,157] 230,597) 1,816,530 a -- 
OAS nee 418,838] 3,293,622} 244,814 186,609] 1,581,290} 121,689) 2,023,135 -— -- 
1946.... 430,849) 2,661, 722 82,555) 300.523} 1,745, 604 95,687) 1,916,390 448 22,893 
1047 Soe 498,118} 1,862,044 49 321} 774,550") 1,589,359} 350,083) 2,039, 139 — 342, 850 
1948... 613,879} 562,644 120,758} 957,147) 1,617,341 325,669] 1,824,746 — 124, 504 
1949.... 622,278) 516,730} 593,353 897,114] 1,577,395} 3,691,282!| 2,206,595 1,661 128,501 
° Artificial : Rags a. 
Noils : Manila, A : Tin in |Petroleum, 
Wool, and R ma iB Sisal, Ne Bene Iron ene Blocks, Crude 
Raw? Worsted gee ; Istle, oe Oth ae Ore Cametie ”s Ingots, for 
Tops re Tampico Waste y etc. Refining 
cwt. cwt. lb. cwt. cwt. tons cwt. ewt. ’000 gal. 
19350. 148, 722 127,744] 1,214,656] 524,572) 1,125,868] 1,509,933] 2,551,217 46,770] 1,156,818 
19304 227,816 130,665} 1,167,936] 627,885] 1,120,323) 1,317,033] 3,489,358 48,468] 1,251,504 
NOS ieee: 244, 267 119,677] 2,022,144] 449,401) 1,384,137) 2,124,972) 6,219,124 58,798} 1,361,348 
193 ee 155, 244 105,245} 1,756,818} 444,613 895,206] 1,302,430] 7,494, 629 52,752) 1,228,091 
1939 190,777 123,051] 3,128,339] 556,842! 1,330,024) 1,764, 844/10, 210,575 58,257| 1,297, 660 
1940.... 355, 618 180,170} 3,482,255} 877,626) 1,845,171} 2,418, 237/13, 963,054 118,378} 1,491,072 
194 ee 486, 223 153,664] 4,690,108} 931,427] 1,299, 646) 3, 254, 655/23, 232, 943 174,381] 1,637,465 
1942... 739,494) 126,369] 3,541,497} 788,081] 1,036,298) 2,701, 968)26, 679,928 72,051) 1,542,597 
1943... 795,033 80, 884) 3,317,187 740,955} 944,393] 3,906, 425|60, 661, 690 26,31 le eo q000 
1944... 281,475 62, 492/10, 161,758] 810,906} 1,098,846] 3, 126, 649/26, 613,324 26, 823| 1,996,445 
1945 see 304, 923 72, 849|13, 954,822) 730,086] 1,125,341] 3,739, 867/18, 880, 295 71,950) 1,987,948 
1946.... 532,407) 118,787] 7,874,871 967,970) 1,767,857) 2,281, 677/25, 723, 852 84,020) 2,218,963 
1947... 395, 439 121,067|21,975,689| 937,017) 2,042,162] 3,944, 550)28, 002, 714 88, 723| 2,395, 283 
1948... 425, 248 181, 038}21,107,587| 792,391) 2,294,396] 4,300, 163/40, 306, 649 80,588} 2,643,758 
1949... 321, 443 127,971|22,646.972| 440,487] 1,583,833] 2,517, 235135, 887, 446 82,382| 2,587, 709 
1 Quantity given in number instead of by hundred-weight. 2 Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, 
goat, etc. 


17._Imports and Exports, according to Origin, by Groups and Degree of 
Manufacture, 1949 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Origin hae : ; a 
United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
doy $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm Origin 
CANADIAN Farm Propucrs—! 
Field Crops— 
Rawamaterialsamenas. sk 909,493] 46,002,987| 54,525,157|) 291,459,900} 113,851,735] 578,593, 275 
Partly manufactured...... _— 2,527,165} 2,878,874 310,837} 4,448,094} 7,004,789 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
Fareed eeeey, ee eel. 14,501,604} 13,344,298] 31,924,968] 48,920,233) 39,816,711] 160,991, 212 
Totals; Field Crops.......2: 15,411,097] 61,874,450} 89,328,999] 340,690,970) 158,116,540) 746,589,276 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 922. 
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17.—Imports and Exports, according to Origin, by Groups and Degree of 
Manufacture, 1949—continued 

Imports Domestic Exports 
Origin United ) United All United | * United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm Origin—continued 
CANADIAN Farm Propucrts 
—concluded! 
Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials............ 1,548,329} 17,531,757} 39,367,985) 15,471,729] 111,813,852] 142,246,279 
Partly manufactured...... 19, 273,985 7,966,601} 31,020,495 764,218} 3,652,748 7,325, 040 
Fully or chiefly manufac- ¢ 

LUPE | ee he, «tele 54,191,905) 12,155,065) 81,396,404) 43,836,284] 5,565,910] 71,682,399 
Totals, Animal Husbandry 75,014,219} 37,653,423] 151, 784,884|| 60,072,231] 121,032,505] 221,253,718 
All Canadian Farm Pro- 

ducts— 

Raw materials............ 2,457,822) 63,534,744) 93,893, 142] 306,931,629] 225,665,587] 720,839,554 
Partly manufactured...... 19,273,985] 10,493,766] 33,899,369 1,075, 055 8,100,837} 14,329,829 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

ture dicen teeter red ret 68,693,509} 25,499,363] 113,321,372) 92,756,517] 45,382,621] 232,673,611 

Torats, CANADIAN FARM ; 
PRODUCTS iacaicasciec cease 90,425,316} 99,527,873] 241, 113, 883|| 400, 763,201] 279,149,045) 967,842,994 
Foreign Farm Propucrs—! 
Field Crops— 
Rawamaterials..y..c...00- 363,816} 88,309,993] 189,087,619 — 64,759 66, 869 
Partly manufactured...... 223,563] 12,943,714] 87,915,848 — 1,810, 740 1, 830,481 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

GULCU yey mepencern oes 3 a's" 36, 862,616] 85,005,632] 191,238,158 1,078, 651 8,924,236] 25,744,356 
Totals, Field Crops......... 37,449,995) 186,259,339] 468, 241, 625 1,078,651} 10,799,735} 27,641,706 
Animal Husbandry— 

Raw materials............ 120,047 8,357, 458 8,692,991 — —_ — 
Partly manufactured...... — Labo (ROD ~- —_ — 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

Ure CieMauen ee serra es 716,290} 3,351,029} 5,736,420 — 3,631 3,631 
Totals, Animal Husbandry. 836,337] 11,716,044} 14,436,968 — 3,631 3,631 
All Foreign Farm Products— 

Raw imatertalssok.6... o. 483,863] 96,667,451) 197,780,610 —. 64, 759 66, 869 
Partly manufactured...... 223,563} 12,951,271) 87,923,405 oe 1,810,740 1,830,481 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
CULEC A Memes eet eee 37,578,906] 88,356,661] 196,974,578 1,078, 651 8,927,867) 25,747,987 
Torats, Forrtgn Farm 
PIRODUCTSW Akt Solna bdo ns 38, 286,332] 197,975,383] 482,678,593 1,078,651] 10,803,366] 27,645,337 
Aut Farm Propucts— 
All Field Crops— 
Raw materials............ 1,273,309] 134,312,980) 243,612, 776|| 291,459,900} 113,916,494] 578, 660, 144 
Partly manufactured...... 223,563] 15,470,879] 90,794, 722 310, 837 6, 258, 834 8, 835, 270 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

CHIC Uteiear eee a. fai a tea: 51,364,220) 98,349,930) 223,163,126] 49,998,884) 48,740,947) 186, 735,568 
Totals, All Field Crops..... 52,861,092) 248,133,789] 557,570, 624! 341,769,621} 168,916,275] 774,230,982 
All Animal Husbandry— 

Rawsmaterialss.i.0... 0... 1,668,376] 25,889,215} 48,060,976) 15,471,729] 111,813,852] 142,246,279 
Partly manufactured...... 19,273,985) 7,974,158] 31,028,052 764,218} 3,652,743 7,325, 040 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

ULES Aaa ste eiace oe: 54,908,195) 15,506,094} 87,132,824] 43,836,284 5,569,541] 71,686,030 
Totals, All Animal Hus- 

ANALY Ses cee one ee, 75,850,556} 49,369,467} 166,221,852) 60,072,231) 121,036,136) 221,257,349 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 922. 
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17.—_Imports and Exports, according to Origin, by Groups and Degree of 


Manufacture, 1949—concluded 


Origin 


Farm Origin—concluded 
Att Farm PrRopucts— 
concluded 
All Farm Products— 
Raw materials........... 
Partly manufactured... 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured ee ese fae 


Wild Life Origin 
Rawematerialss se eee 
Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 


eo 


Totals, Wild Life Origin... 


Marine Origin 
Rawematerialsn.. 2a: 
Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

UTE Ah ots Meech eh ore eee: 


Forest Origin 
Raw-materialsi... sc. ecae: 
Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 


Cr 


Mineral Origin 
Raw materials.............. 
Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Mineral Origin. ... 


Mixed Origin 
Rawéamaterialsh. eae 
Partly manufactured. . : 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 


Recapitulation 
Raw materials............. 
Partly manufactured..... 


Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


ee 


Imports Domestic Exports 


United United All — United United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 


———— | ET CN | 


2,941,685| 160,202,195] 291,673,752] 306,931,629] 225,730,346) 720,906,423 
19,497,548} 23,445,037) 121,822,774] 1,075,055) 9,911,577) 16,160,310 


113,856,024) 310,295,950) 93,835,168) 54,310,488) 258,421,598 


128,711,648) 297,503,256) 723,792,476] 401,841,852) 289,952,411) 995,488,331 


61,120 
93,387 


6, 150, 190 
649, 238 


17,395, 891 
188, 047 


6,376,377 4,879,195 
886, 858 679 


285,312 393, 435 690, 288 8, 630 511, 658 553 , 060 
439,819; 7,192,863) 7,953,523] 4,888,504) 18,095,596) 23,360,291 


22,566,972 
240, 259 


4,176 47,339,592 


654,382 
338,433) 2,784,500) 4,628,062) 7,995,520 17,092,573) 51,353,871 
342,609} 4,679,219} 7,319,917] 8,081,427) 65,086,547) 99,721,436 


1,894,719] 2,691,855 85, 907 47, 696, 168 


671,397 


1,537 
12,162 


3,362, 616 
18, 214,375 


3,533, 627 
18, 567, 241 


8,492, 640 
61,897, 672 


38, 650, 685 
248, 698, 952 


48,061,890 
345, 277, 504 


3,094,730) 61,510,241) 68,439,350] 14,409,920} 422,510,402) 482,048,195 
3,108,429} 83,087,232] 90,540,218) 84,800,232) 709,860,039] 875,387,589 


4,695,425) 252,632,561) 385,867,877) 27,053,676} 76,732,173} 131,829,947 
11,446,052} 26,110,240) 50,251,001) 185,116,273) 188,820,219) 368,080,306 


117,060, 021] 1,059,823,590|1,212,532,260] 16,545,991] 113,454, 881) 333, 882,180 


Ss 33,210 
172,570} 6,578,418 


41,473,227] 214,219,481 
41,645,797) 220,831,104 


33,210 
7,052, 128 


275, 864, 631 
282,949, 969 


345,581 ° 
164, 865,317 
165,210,898 


342, 080 
41,114,765 
41,456,845 


26,627,771 
26,627,771 


7,703,943) 424,275,491 
31,221,719} 74,997,303 


690,176, 698 
198, 580, 002 


347, 443, 047 
198, 089,679 


405,848,687} 971,061,400 
448,615,257) 730,775,357 


159,423,000) 648,994, 767) 1,291,124,221 


704,955, 726) 1,503,458,711/2,992,960,978 


1 In this classification the expression “‘Canadian Farm Products” refers, in the case of exports, to com- 


modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. 


In the case of imports, it covers 
“Foreign Farm 


Products” covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not produce 
in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, ete. 


TRADE BY PURPOSE GROUPS 


1 Totals include other items not stated. 
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18.—Imports and Exports, by Groups, according to Purpose, 1949 
Imports Domestic Exports 
Crp, cad Farpgee United | United All United | United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Producers Materials 
Farm MareriAts 
Fodders........... any eee tt) — 15,862,416} 15,881,454 1,020} 65,300,149] 78,255,123 
erglizers: wet coon ec ee 75,436 6, 122, 404 7,976, 251 69,826] 24,171,785] 40,231,917 
COUR ss ac ak Ws Sas dt 823,451 2,314,359 3, 668, 866 * 978,676) 22,715,608) 27,872,172 
OULU RAS Saar e ame ate 274,057 5,178,116 5, 552, 550) —_— 3,908, 620 6,072,405 
Torats, FARM MATERIALS... 1,172,944] 29,477,295} 33,079,121 1,049,522] 116,096,162) 152,431,617 
MANUFACTURERS MATERIALS 
Foodstuffs and beverages... 120, 734 7,592,411 9,891,516), 280,732,019] 17,029,522) 435,221,380 
Tobacco, smokers’ supplies.. 506 1,505,696} 2,939,083 7,346, 911 12,133 8,618, 885 
Textiles, clothing, cordage..| 90,422,168) 120,644,573] 283,764,894 1,078,171 3, 036, 328 9,952, 502 
Fur and leather goods....... 3,482,307] 30,435,293] 38,769,292 6,697,146) 24,337,685) 41,896,363 
Sawannlisicetcnaiesd ane scalars — — _ 1,098, 953 2,891, 894 4,544, 067 
Rubber industries.......... 828, 525 6,581,503} 19,604, 154 29,948 7,495,380} 13,352,549 
Other manufacturers........ 30,831,567) 399,277,743) 583,653,463] 205,196,610} 848,725, 45111,217,800,880 
Torats, MANUFACTURERS 
MATERTALS. Sse seen eee veh 125, 185, 807) 566,037,219] 938,622,402) 502,179,758] 903, 528,393]1,731,386,626 
BUILDING AND COoNSTRUC- 
TION MATERIALS........... 7,983,548) 74,274,697) 85,299,793] 47,563,342] 121,804,772] 210,661, 823 
Totals, Producers é 
Materials!................ 134, 402,015} 671,589, 877/1,058,861,869|| 550,818, 463|1,142,646,217|2,096,385,233 
Producers Equipment 
Serie Bek Gare Seles oes 3,978,788) 178,162,923] 183,827,520 4,134,506] 91,154,420) 114,453,772 
Commerce and industry....|} 22,335,308] 327,192,897) 354,312,861 5,515,350) 18,657,542] 68,193,079 
Totals, Producers 
’ Equipment.............. 26,314,096) 505,355,820) 538,140,381 9,649,856) 109,811,962) 182,646,851 
Fuel, Electricity and 
Lubricants 
UTS) Salar se ae an Cn 4,004,347) 205,134,414] 213, 105,290 909,371) 9,340,535} 14,470,953 
Bleetricihyte ers eee. ot — 668, 104 , 104 —_ 4, 843, 963 4, 843, 963 
apTiCan Losec, Mectas cic an.s. 10,520 5, 586, 029 5, 641, 769 4,777 35, 133 143, 866 
Totals, Fuel, etc........... 4,014,867) 211,388,547] 219,415,163 914,148} 14,219,631) 19,458,782 
Transport ~ 
Oded setae porate Manner. seh oc 38,190,953) 146,992,666] 186,084,107 121, 746 1,770,193} 46,163,232 
URED De en ae Cae an eee nee ,714 5,910, 200 5,915, 715 — 220,238} 50,056,821 
Nhs) On ar eye ih eee ae 179,105 3,247,355 3,487, 736 — 521,358} 41,671,881 
Aircraft PRB acount pret 11,105,499] 11,884,526] 23,010,549] 18,683,121 3,156,644] 24,934,528 
Totals, Transport......... 49,480,271) 168,034,747) 218,448,107] 18,804,867 5,668,433) 162,826, 462 
Auxiliary Materials for 
Commerce and Industry 
Advertising material........ 300,305} 3,522,742} 3,866,475 -— —_—- — 
Containers Hen ei eee 1,881,460} 12,249,061} 15,705,810 376, 430 1,054, 701 6,705,112 
(HOVE Siero ae ley ae 77, 644 3,477,611 3,573,071 40 1,426 139,370 
Totals, Auxiliary Materials. 2,239,409) 19,249,414) 23,145,356 376,470 1,056,127 6,844, 482 
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18.—_Imports and Exports, by Groups, according to Purpose, 1949—concluded 


x Imports Domestic Exports 
Group and Purpose United United All United | United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$ $ § in § § 

Consumer Goods 
HOOdSHRE eee ere: 5,201,003} 70,826,023) 216,677,020) 114,634,020] 113,298,144] 335,718,092 
Beveragestieeratiine cerns 13,537,592) 11,233,455) 81,143,020 418,489] 30,251,394] 35,508,270 
Smokers’ supplies........... 427,333 1,258,262] 2,254,684 751 8,382 266, 390 
Clothing> Sete ee Pee 13,131,767] 23,385,330} 39,589,482 1,345, 103 3,953,480} 8,655,793 
Household goods........... 30,903,162} 51,905,240) 90,262,827 268, 793 2,248,764] 10,462,745 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc. 15453 lot 6,384,244] 17,969,094 30,457 50,719 843,910 
Books, educational supplies, 

ELC AL eee aa ee 2,705,625} 28,299,586} 32,683,205 290,331 Qritsimooe 6, 132, 874 
Recreational equipment, ete. 2,890,773] 10,755,058] 16,885,380 392,852] 3,921,494] . 6,383,803 
Medical supplies, etc........ 1,741,685} 26,633,656} 30,491,675 193,315 2,545,044 7,031, 825 
Opher shoe derorirs Soe 1,190,450} 4,116,147) 5,936,957 4, 225 21, 830 262,613 
Totals, Consumer Goods.| 73,183,147} 234,797,001) 533,893,344 117,578,336) 158,436,575) 411,266,315 
Totals, Munitions and 

War Stores.............. 4,164,006; 2,601,808) 7,244,338 — 4,848) 15,248,724 
Totals, Live Animals for 

Rood 84. oer. PCr 2. seas — 25,425 25,425 a 52,268,015| 52,558,474 


13,631,989] 138,817,426) 162,033,278] 6,813,586} 19,346,903) 45,725,655 
307, 449, 800/1,951,860,065|2,761,207,241|| 704,955, 726/1,503,458,711/2,992,960,978 


Totals, Unclassified....... 
Grand Totals......... 


Section 6.—Comparison of Value, Price and Volume 
of Foreign Trade* 


Since value figures alone are somewhat misleading when used to show the 
physical growth of foreign trade, the fluctuations in the volume of the country’s 
trade as distinguished from its value should be taken into account. Changes in the 
value of imports and of exports over a period may be caused by variations in 
quantities, by fluctuations in prices or by a combination of both these factors. It is 
desirable, therefore, to isolate each of the two factors of price and quantity in order 
to observe the relative effects of their movement apart from the combined effect 
displayed by published trade figures. New interim indexes of prices of imports 
for consumption and of exports of domestic produce have been constructed at the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics to serve this purpose. Such an index of prices when — 
divided into an index of trade values can be said to ‘deflate’ the trade totals according 
to that proportion of the value level caused by price-level change. The resulting 
index is an index of the physical volume of trade which is a measure of the quantum 
of the current-year trade in terms of the base-year prices. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics first published value-volume comparisons 
based on 1914 and worked back to that year. After 1929 comparisons with the 
pre-war year were discontinued and the year 1926 was accepted as being more 
representative of existing conditions. Following the depression of the early 1930’s 
the base year 1936 was used for similar reasons and comparisons were worked back to 


* A detailed analysis of the new value-volume comparison indexes is given in the ‘‘ Review of Foreign 
Trade’’ published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1950. 
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1932, and published at pp. 583-585 of the 1938 edition and in later Year Books. Com- 
parisons on the 1936 base were continued to 1939 when a broader base (1935-39 = 100) 
was established. Indexes on this base are given in the 1946 Year Book and were 
compiled back to 1935. It was then felt that the value-volume calculations would 
benefit by some refinement in statistical method. In the intervening years, the 
problems of pricing and commodity classification had been studied and a system 
devised by which values, value indexes and the resultant volume indexes could be 
grouped on a comparable basis—a very important consideration affecting the 
integrity of the indexes. For this reason the publication of value-volume com- 
parisons ceased after 1945 when the refinements were being applied. Indexes 
prepared by means of the revised method were published on a 1988 base in the 1950 
Year Book. Indexes for post-war calendar years, however, have now been recompiled 
on a more recent base (1948 = 100) and are given in Table 19, 


19.—Declared Values, Prices and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, by 
Commodity Groups, 1946-49 


Commodity Groups! 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 


DECLARED VALUES — 


$000 $7000 $000 $000 
Imports for Consumption— 
Agricultural and other primary products.......... 354,911 414,457 403, 014 422, 469 
Millorestamcdatextiles: mania ace wie aches? oe bor tunrcth see 264,121 390,589 350, 619 333, 032 
Wood products andipaper s. 9).ne es ee 67,736 87, 236 70,549 82,461 
Iron and steel and their products.................. 487, 674 758, 132 783,401 889,398 
Non-ferrous metals and their products............. 124, 369 167, 840 156,419 177, 861 
Non-metallic minerals and their products.......... 330, 446 449 340 603, 271 531,449 
C@hemiucaisianditertilizerssye,... 1. ee ee 95,039 115, 943 121,291 134, 540 
Diss lLaoien sete Ne tt ee ee eS Eo 197,991 187,383 145, 998 188, 061 
Commercial transactions.....5...6s000+ce0eese. 177,157 155,732 125, 238 187, 828 
Special and non-commercial transactions........ 20, 834 81,651 20,760 50, 288 
Lotalsr Adjusted aimports2sqe.. +) eee ee 1, 922, 287 2,570, 920 2,634, 562 2,759,271 
Imports on the United Kingdom Government’s 
CCOUN ara Bice Pare tars, AEE cat Re Pe LRM hs 4,992 3,024 2,383 1,936 
Totals, Declared Values of Imports........... 1,927,279 | 2,573,944 | 2,636,945 25761, 207 
Exports of Domestic Produce— 
Agricultural and other primary products........... 914, 484 982,017 | 1,045,471 1,085, 648 
Hipresrancd texitlesssor. 5.8. ee. kee sb Ble ec, 53, 760 49,347 45, 554 20,217 
WOO dsp EO GUCES Amd sp ADE a..1s-)4ebevte screen sane ushers. 625,591 886, 192 953, 674 875,318 
Tron and steel and their products.................. 245,329 297,121 362,913 334, 023 
Non-ferrous metals and their products............. 247,810 303, 937 395,948 426, 608 
Non-metallic minerals and their products.......... 57,360 74,614 94,915 73,710 
Whemicals;and fertilizers ee). .; 6 eee 67,589 83, 804 79, 840 70, 698 
Miscellanecous..2 18 siewit ee” oR eee ce ee tee 8 100, 292 97,870 97,123 101, 739 
Commercial transactions...............ee0.004. 69,194 74,817 73,754 82,290 
Special and non-commercial transactions......... 41,098 23,053 23, 869 19,449 
MotalsvAdjustedsxportst:.2: ¢ /) eek eo ise a 2,312,215 2,774, 902 3,075, 438 2,992,961 
HW XpPOLL AOTISLINEN tesa. Aah atin Reon. cece ahah Pare — — = = 
Totals, Declared Values of Exports............ 2,912,215 | 2,774,902 | 3,075,438 2,992,961 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 927, 
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19.— Declared Values, Prices and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, by 
Commodity Groups, 1946-49—continued 


Commodity Groups! 


Imports for Consumption— 

Agricultural and other primary products........... 
Hibressan Gy textiles ae mei kriceca ct ere oe eee aoe 
Woodtproducts and: paper nearer etree cee 
Iron and steel and their products... .......5...00.0: 
Non-ferrous metals and their products............. 
Non-metallic minerals and their products.......... 
Chemicals and:iert! izers seco aac eee 
Miscellaneous...............: en ee er er 

Commercial transactions, << cele. s+ seers We 

Special and non-commercial transactions......... 


Totals; Tmports2s 350 0 es es ees a 


Exports of Domestic Produce— 

Agricultural and other primary products........... 
Hibres*andtex tiles#on ae were e aera ne eee ee 
Wooadlproductsiandipapensa-.scmicere eee rie 
Tron and steel and their products.................. 
Non-ferrous metals and their products............. 
Non-metallic minerals and their products.......... 
Chemicalsiandtertilizers’.;yeyee clea Gees foe 
Miscellaneous asses a eater eee ne ere 

Commercial transactions2.4.-. 8a tee ee ee 

Special and non-commercial transactions......... 


Totals? Exports?) 00-0 ee ee 


Imports for Consumption— 

Agricultural and other primary products.......... 

Hibressanditex tiles \mrni# vserciet hr docis ce ee ect 
Wood products<andipapersss smear ee 
Iron and steel and their products.................. 
Non-ferrous metals and their products............. 
Non-metallic minerals and their products.......... 
@heniicalstandfertilizersscss ee eee ee ee nee 
Miscellaneous 


Ce 


Exports of Domestic Produce— 
Agricultural and other primary products.......... 
Hibressangtvextiles! +. veteran. oe ee ee 
Woodsproguctsiand- paper... sae 
Iron and steel and their products.................. 
Non-ferrous metals and their products............. 
Non-metallic minerals and their products.......... 
@hemicalstanditertilizerss.. 20. a: eta oe 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 927. 


P.C. Change 

1946 1947 1949 1949 1949 1949 

over over over 

1946 1947 1948 

VALUE INDEXES 
(1948=100) 
88-1] 102-8] 104-8] +19-0] +1-9}] + 4-8 
75-3 | 111-4 95-0 || +26-2 | —14-8 | — 5-0 
96-0 | 123-7] 116-9 || +21-8| — 5-5 | +16-9 
62-3 96-8 | 113-5 | +82-2 | 417-3 | +13-5 
79-5 | 107-3 | 113-7 || +43-0 |] + 6-0 | +413-7 
54-8 74-5 88-1 || +60-8 | +18-3 | —11-9 
78-4 95-6 | 110-9 || +41-4 | +16-0 |} +410-9 
135-6 | 128-3] 128-8] — 5-0| + 0-4] +28-8 
141-5 | 124-3) 110-1 || —29-2 | —11-4 | +10-1 
100-4 | 152-5 | 242-0 4141-0 | +58-7 | +142-0 
73-0 97-6 | 104-7 || +43-4] + 7-3] + 4-7 
87-5 93-9 | 103-8 | +18-6 | +10-5| + 3-8 
118-0 | 108-3 55-4 || —53-1 | —48-8 | —44-6 
65-6 92-9 91-8 |] +39-9 | — 1-2] — 8-2 
67-6 81-9 92-0 | +36-1-| +12-3} — 8-0 
62-6 76-8 | 107-7 | +72-0 | +40-2] + 7-7 
60-4 78-6 77-7 1 +28-6 | — 1-1.| —22-3 
84-7 | 105-0 88-5 |] + 4-5 | —15-7] —11-4 
103-3 | 100-8 | 104-8] +1-5| +40] + 4-8 
80-3 | 101-4} 111-6 || +39-0 | +10-1 | 411-8 
175-9 98-6 83-2 || —62-7 | —15-6 | —16-6 
15-2 90-2 97-3 || +29-4|1 4+ 7-81 — 2-7 
PRICE INDEXES 
(1948=100) 
82-1 92-7 99-2 | +20-8} + 7-0] — 0-8 
70:2 87-3 | 100-3 | +42-8 | +14-9 | + 0-3 
84-4 92-1 | 106-6 || +26-3 | +15-7| + 6-6 
77-1 88-3 | 108-5 || +40-7 | +22-9] + 8-5 
82-5 93-1 | 105-6 || +28-0 | +13-4] + 5-6 
67-8 79-2 | 101-7 | +50-0 | +28-4 | + 1-7 
83-5 97-6 99-3] +18-9| + 1-7] — 0-7 
93-2 95-3 97-9] + 5-0] +2-7] — 2-1 
96-7 95°7 97-3) +06) +1-7| — 2-7 
85-6 94-2 99-3 ||} +16-0| + 6-4] — 0-7 
16-5 88-0} 103-2 || +34-9 | +17-3| + 3-2 
84-7 95-4 | 102-9 | +21-5) +7-9| + 2-9 
66-1 84-5 | 103-4 | +56-4 | 422-4] + 3-4 
75 +4 92-0 97-9] +29-8| + 6-4] — 2-1 
82-3 88-3 | 111-4 ] +35-4 | +26-2 | +11-4 
76:1 86-9 | 105-8 || +39-0 | +21-7}] + 5-8 
77:2 88-2 | 112-4 |} +45-6 | +27-4] +12-4 
84-2 89-8 | 105-3 | +25-1 | +17-3 | + 5-3 
84-2 90-0 | 103-7 || +23-2 | +15-2] + 3-7 
87-1 91-8 | 103-5 || +18-8 | +12-7 | + 3-6 
heb 83-9 | 104-2 || +39-9 | +24-1] + 4-2 
79-9 91-6 | 103-1 || +29-0 | +12-6| + 3-1 
i Rane ePen ions ts 
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19.—Declared Values, Prices and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, by 
Commodity Groups, 1946-49—concluded 


—ooeoess=aoo—s=~osssSsSsSsSsSmm939DDSS 


P.C. Change 
Commodity Groups! 1946 1947 1949 1949 1949 1949 , 
over over over 
1946 1947 1948 


VOLUME INDEXES 


(1948=100) 
Imports for Consumption— 

Agricultural and other primary products........... 107-3 110-9 105-6,|/ — 1-6 | — 4-8} + 5-6 
PIBSCe Bi Ort leg er ch ote te kee abs Oke poh os 107-3 127-6 94-7 || —11-7 | —25-8 — 5:3 
Wood products and paper oP). 0.50... Slo oe cca. 113-7 134-3 109-7 | — 3-5 | —18-3 + 9-7 
Tron and steel and their products.................. 80-8 109-6 104-6 || +29-5 | — 4-6] + 4-6 
Non-ferrous metals and their products............. 96-4 115-3 107-7 | +11-7 | — 6-6] + 7-7 
Non-metallic minerals and their products.......... 80-8 94-1 86-6 || + 7-2 | — 8-0 —13-4 
Chemicals and fertilizers: 5.0.5. 00. 93-9 98-0 | 111-7 | +19-0 |] +14-0 +11-7 
Miscellaneous sho. cece Ce oe 145-5 134-6 131-6 |} — 9-6 | — 2-2 +31-6 

Commercial transactions..............0..0eeeeee 146-3 | 129-9 | 113-2 || —22-6 | —12-9 | +413-2 

Special and non-commercial transactions,........ 117-3 | 161-9 | 243-7 ||+107-8 | +60-5 | +143-7 

DOURS TINDOTES? | coo500 6 ek ke ie wee 95-4 | 110-9] 101-5] + 6-3] —8-5] + 1-5 

Exports of Domestic Produce— 

Agricultural and other primary products........... 103-3 98-4); 100-9 |} — 2-3} +2-5] + 0-9 
Pabres and textiles, 0 rect hn re er. 178-5 | 128-2 53-6 || —70-0 | —58-2 —46-4 
Wood Hroducts and paper. oe. wie. oc cads scons 87-0 | 101-0 93-8}, + 7-8 | — 7-1 — 6-2 
Tron and steel and their products..............:... 82-1 92-8 82:6 || + 0-6 | —11-0 —17-3 
Non-ferrous metals and their products............. 82-3 88-4 | 101-8 || +23-7 | +11-5 |] + 1-8 
Non-metallic minerals and their products.......... 78-2 89-1 69-1 |} —11-6 | —22-4 —30-9 
Chemicals and fertilizers, cdc. & meets ce baeav cota 100-6 | 116-9 84-0 || —16-5 | —28-1 —16-0 
MiscellancaUseen srs ae cet rie et yon c een > 122-7 | 112-0 | 101-1 |} —17-6 | — 9-7 + 1-1 

Commercial transactions.........:......200.000- 92-2 | 110-6 | 107-8 || +16-9 | — 3-4 + 7:8 

Special and non-commercial transactions......... 236-1 117-6 79-8 || —66°2 | —32-1 —20-2 

EDOM Te PLMON OS! 90 oo os lreicigh iiss Scoot ches 94-1 98-5 94-4] + 0-3 | — 4-2] — 5-6 


——————n—n— mi nn kk eee ————— 


1 Groups, though classified by component material, differ slightly from conventional groups (see text, 
p. 925). 2 Excludes imports for the use of the United Kingdom Government, temporary imports for 
exhibition or competition, and monetary and non-monetary gold. 3 Excludes exports of foreign 
produce, temporary exports for exhibition or competition, and monetary and non-monetary gold, 


The relative significance of changes in price and volume of exports and imports 
in 1949 as compared with 1948 may be appraised from the following statement 
of aggregates:— 


Increase(+-) P.C. Change in— 
Item 1948 1949 Decrease(—) SEE EEE 
in Value Price Volume 
$000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 
Exports of Canadian Producel..... 3,075 2,953 . — 82 + 3-1 — 5-6 
Imports for Consumption!......... 2,635 2,759 + 114 + 3-2 + 1-5 


1 Totals adjusted according to the price indexes (see footnotes 2 and 3, Table 19). 


The levels of these import and export price indexes indicate slight change in 
the net ‘barter terms’ ratio in 1949. Prices of exports increased, on the average, at 
a rate similar to that of import prices, notwithstanding currency readjustments in 
September, the effect of which when distributed over the calendar year was slight. 
Assuming that 100 units of exports of Canadian produce would have purchased 
100 units of imports for consumption in 1948, this 100 units would have obtained 
99-9 or approximately the same number of units in 1949. The significance of this 
ratio is limited, however, by the neglect of re-export prices in its calculation. 
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Comparisons have not been made in detail with a pre-war period due to the 
limitations of fixed base weighted indexes at extended time-distance from the base 
period. From 1938 to 1949 exports increased in volume by over 60 p.c. and imports 
by over 80 p.c. The following statement summarizes these changes:— 


P.C. Change 
Item 19381 1949 1949 over 1988 
(1948 =100) p.c. 
Exports of Canadian Produce—? 
Vale: ind exesintrwc can coco Urns venene stones 27-2 97-3 +257 -7 
PTIGE ANGEXESipanpece ahettes eos eo tae tee Pets 47-1 103-1 +118-9 
‘Violuine INGeXeSeect eerie tice eee een 57°8 94-4 + 63-3 
Imports for Consumption—? 
Wen lire > (Schema MR Ar Giese Ye co seb eo 25-6 104-7 +309-0 
IPriCOAnNdexed en. ethics oe sek waite eats 46-4 103-2 +122-4 
Wolume Indexesis serene ck able kis cela ete 55-2 101-5 + 83:9 
1 Mechanical conversions of indexes which utilize 1935-39 base weights. 2 Totals 


adjusted according to the price indexes (see footnotes 2 and 3, Table 19). 


PART II.—EXTERNAL TRANSACTIONS* 
Section 1.—Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Wide fluctuations have been a particularly prominent feature of the Canadian 
balance of payments in recent years. These fluctuations have been widest in the 
bilateral accounts with the United States and with the United Kingdom and other 
overseas countries. 


The current surplus with all countries (excluding official contributions) has 
fluctuated from a low level of $47,000,000 in 1947 to $452,000,000 in 1948 with a 
decline in 1949-to $180,000,000. 


The widest change in the disequilibrium in the bilateral accounts occurred 
when the current deficit with the United States dropped from $1,135,000,000 
in 1947 to $393,000,000 in 1948 and changed again to $594,000,000 in 1949. There 
followed, however, another rapid reduction in bilateral disequilibrium in the latter 
months of 1949 and in the first half of 1950. This resulted principally from a 
sharp expansion in exports to the United States accompanied by some reduction 
in imports from that country in the second half of 1949. 


Changes in the direction of Canadian trade have been a predominant influence 
on these fluctuations. The volume of exports to the United States expanded. 
sharply in 1948 when embargoes and other controls on exports to that country 
were removed. Early in 1949 changing business conditions in the United States 
resulted in reduced demand which revived again in the latter part of the year and 
remained very strong at the opening of 1950. The restrictions imposed in November, 
1947, under the Emergency Exchange Conservation program, led to reductions in 
the volume of imports from the United States, in 1948 particularly. Certain relaxa- 
tions of these restrictions together with improving supplies in the United States 
and strong Canadian demands made for a higher volume of imports in some groups 
of commodities in 1949. In the latter part of the year, however, the volume of 
imports was generally lower due to some softening in Canadian demands and 
interruptions in United States supplies. | 


of Prepared in the International Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau 
ol Statistics. > 
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While the deficit with the United States was declining the current surplus 
with overseas countries was reduced sharply from $1,220,000,000 in 1947 to 
$774,000,000 in 1949. Part of this reduction occurred in the current account with — 
the United Kingdom where the surplus declined from the post-war peak of 
$633,000,000 in 1947 to $486,000,000 in 1948 and $443,000,000 in 1949. When 
the deficit with the United States was reduced in the first half of 1950, a basic 
change took place in commodity trade with the United Kingdom: exports to that 
country declined while imports rose. The same trend was in evidence to a marked 
degree in trade with other Sterling Area countries and also in trade with the rest 
of the world. But the decline in exports overseas was made up generally by the 
rise in exports to the United States in the first half of 1950. 


While these variations in the current account surplus have had direct effects on 
the size of Canada’s official reserves of gold and United States dollars, capital move- 
ments between Canada and other countries have also been a major influence. There 
was a decrease of $743,000,000 in the official reserves in 1947 and gains of $496,000,000 
and 119,000,000 United States dollars, respectively, in 1948 and 1949.* The official 
reserves of gold and United States dollars, which had been only $501,700,000 at the 
end of 1947, had risen to $1,117,100,000 by the end of 1949. The major influence 
on the decline in 1947 originating in the capital account was the large total of export 
credits extended by the Canadian Government to other governments, the net 
drawings on which in that year amounted to $563,000,000. There were also 
heavy redemptions of Canadian securities owned abroad and Canada’s contribu- 
tion to the International Monetary Fund during 1947. In 1948, on the other hand, 
capital inflows contributed to the reserves, together with the sale of the Canadian 
Government issue of $150,000,000 in the United States. The principal factor 
contributing to the small capital outflow in 1949 was the drawings of $120,000,000 
on the Canadian loan to the United Kingdom. The net outward movement of 
capital in 1949, apart from the rise in official reserves, was $43,000,000 and compares 
with a net inward movement of $40,000,000 in 1948. 


Transactions with the Sterling Area.—The current surplus from Canadian 
exports of goods and services to the Sterling Area was only moderately lower in 
1949 than in 1948 but substantially lower than in the post-war peak in 1947. The 
declines from the peak occurred in the surplus with the United Kingdom and with 
other Sterling Area countries. The drop between 1948 and 1949 was all in the 
surplus with the United Kingdom as a slight increase appeared in the surplus 
with the rest of the Sterling Area. The current account surplus of $578,000,000 
which Canada had with the Sterling Area in 1949 compares with $874,000,000 in 
1947. The distribution between the accounts with the United Kingdom and the 
rest of the Sterling Area was $443,000,000 and $135,000,000, respectively, in 1949, 
and compares with $633,000,000 and $241,000,000 in the same accounts in 1947. 


The comparative stability between the years 1948 and 1949 was due to a number 
of special factors that operated to maintain the surplus in 1949. Thus, the value of 
exports in 1949 included a larger volume of wheat sold at a higher price than in 1948 
and larger exports of aluminum, nickel and aircraft. At the same time substantial 
declines occurred in other significant exports such as bacon, eggs, flour and lumber. 
Total exports to the rest of the Sterling Area actually increased as there were 
extraordinarily heavy shipments of wheat, locomotives and railway equipment to 


* The figures in Table 5, p. 934, are Canadian dollar equivalents. In 1947 and 1948 the Canadian dollar 
was at par with the United States dollar. 
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British South Africa and India concentrated in 1949 which did not recur in 1950. 
This type of export offset sharp declines in Canadian exports to other parts of the 
Sterling Area such as the British West Indies. By the first half of 1950 the export 
balance had been greatly reduced. 


There was only a moderate rise in Canadian imports from the United Kingdom 
in 1949. The largest increases were in automobiles and other metal products, 
partly offset by reduced imports of other commodities, particularly certain types of 
textiles. Supplies of commodities in the United Kingdom continued to be limited 
in relation to the exceptionally heavy demands in the Sterling Area and elsewhere. 
The most notable change in imports in 1949 from the rest of the Sterling Area was 
a diversion of sugar purchases to Commonwealth countries; this increase was offset 
by declines in some other commodities like Jute and rubber. Following the devalua- 
tion of sterling in September, 1949, the volume of imports increased in the later 
months of the year and in early 1950. | 


The above changes in the commodity trade with the United Kingdom led to a 
reduction of only $15,000,000 in the export balance for 1949. Most of the reduc- 
tion of $43,000,000 in the current account surplus with the United Kingdom 
occurred in other current items. Prominent among these changes were declines in 
receipts from freight and shipping transactions and in transfers of immigrants’ 
funds to Canada. ‘The decline in receipts from shipping transactions was due to 
reduced. expenditures in Canadian ports by British ships and lower revenues of 
‘Canadian shipping companies carrying exports to the United Kingdom. The decline 
in immigrants’ funds reflected the sharp reduction in the volume of immigration 
combined with the effects of British restrictions on transfers by immigrants intro- 
duced in 1948. There were appreciable increases in the travel expenditures of 
Canadians in the United Kingdom, in interest and dividend payments to investors 
there, and in transfers of emigrants’ funds and inheritances from Canada. The 
expenditures of Canadian travellers in the United Kingdom rose by one-third 
over the previous year. 


The principal special means of financing the British deficiency in Canada has 
been the Canadian loan of $1,250,000,000 on which drawings to the end of 1949 
totalled $1,135,000,000. Drawings on this loan, which had been heaviest in 1946 
and 1947, were limited in 1949 to $120,000,000. ‘They continued at the same rate 
of $10,000,000 a month in the opening months of 1950. 


All other capital movements were inward on balance in 1949, due to a large 
increase in Sterling Area balances in Canada. Repayments on the 1942 loan of 
$5,200,000 were much less than in preceding years: there remained $298,900,000 
of this loan outstanding at the end of 1949. 


The other major means of financing the deficiency has been through the receipt 
of gold and convertible exchange from the Sterling Area. Receipts in the three 
years from 1947 to 1949 totalled $1,589,000,000, most of which was received on 
United Kingdom account. Total receipts of convertible exchange on Sterling Area 
account in 1949 were $487,000,000. 


Transactions with the United States.—The sharp increase in the current 
deficit with the United States was the principal change in Canada’s current account 
in 1949. This deterioration was due to many factors, the chief of which was an 
increase in the merchandise deficit, which accounted for $89,000,000 of the rise of 
$201,000,000 to a total of $594,000,000. 
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The increase in the merchandise deficit was due entirely to the rise in the value 
of imports as the value of exports was slightly higher. The divergence of economic 
conditions in Canada and the United States was the principal factor influencing this 
trend. There was a reduction in United States demand in the first part of the year 
while Canadian demand was maintained throughout most of the year. 


The total volume of exports to the United States was maintained in 1949 
as a whole but showed divergent trends in different groups of commodities and 
in different parts of the year. Among the groups that were higher in value were 
metals, agricultural implements, agricultural and vegetable products and newsprint. 
Notable declines occurred in wood-pulp and certain types of lumber. For the year, 
exports to the United States amounted to slightly more than one-half of the total 
value of: all Canadian exports, the highest ratio on record. 


The increase in the volume of imports from the United States for 1949 was 
influenced by relaxation of certain restrictions, by higher prices, and by improving 
supplies of commodities. Demand was strong in the early part of the year but in 
the later months strikes in the steel and coal industries in the United States led to 
interruptions in supply which affected the volume of Canadian imports. 


More than one-half of the increased current deficit with the United States in 
1949 was due to non-merchandise transactions, the deficit from which increased 
by $112,000,000 to $216,000,000. The most important contributing factors to this 
deterioration were the decline of $48,000,000 in net receipts from international 
tourist expenditures, an increase of $55,000,000 in net payments on income account, 
and an-increase of $38,000,000 in net payments for all other types of miscellaneous 
current transactions. The only favourable trends in major groups were the increase 
in the value of gold production of $20,000,000 and a drop of $9,000,000 in net 
payments on freight and shipping account. 


The decline in the net receipts on international travel account was due to a 
45 p.c. rise in the expenditures of Canadians in the United States, more than one- 
half of which was spent on purchases facilitated by relaxations of import prohibitions. 
At the same time expenditures of United States travellers in Canada showed little 
change as compared with 1948. An increase in the number of motorists from the 
United States in the longer-term category was mainly offset by reduced expend- 
itures by local short-term visitors. The principal change affecting the increase 
in the deficit on income account was the growth in the total of dividends paid 
by United States companies to the United States which rose to a new peak of 
$242,000,000 in 1949, mainly due to the large dividends paid by Canadian sub- 
sidiaries to parent companies in the United States. The larger deficit on account 
of miscellaneous current transactions was affected particularly by a change in 
statistical practice following the entry of Newfoundland into Confederation. Part 
of the increase in the value of gold available for export followed the higher price 
accompanying the devaluation of the Canadian dollar in September, although a 
larger production throughout the year also contributed to the increase. Most of 
the improvement on freight and shipping account can be traced to the smaller 
payments to United States railroads because of the reduced volume of imports of 
coal during the year. ; 


Transactions with Other Countries.—The principal change during 1949 
in the current account between Canada and other countries belonging to the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation was a decline of $40,000,000, 
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to $187,000,000, in the current surplus due to a contraction in exports. The sharpest 
declines occurred in exports to France, Italy and the Netherlands, and a large 
part of the drop was due to reductions in deliveries of ships to France—an item that 
was exceptionally high in 1948. Lower earnings of Canadian shipping companies 
carrying exports to these countries were offset by interest receipts on export credit 
loans. 


Only a small part of,the current balance with these countries was financed 
by capital movements from Canada in 1949. Comparatively small outflows of 
capital arising from liquidations of direct and other investments in Canada, redemp- 
tions of Canadian securities, and a decline in balances in Canada were partly offset 
by repayments by the overseas governments of principal on export credit loans. 
Consequently, most of the current account surplus in 1949 was settled by transfers 
of convertible exchange to Canada. 


Transactions with the remaining group of foreign countries continued to be 
close to equilibrium in 1949 although with individual countries and regions within 
the group there were varying degrees of disequilibrium. 


Capital Movements with the United States Dollar Area.—Capital move- 
ments between Canada and the United States were inward on balance in 1949 as 
in 1948. The inflow of private capital was larger in 1949 but the total net inflow 
in 1948 was greater because of the sale in the United States of a Government of 
Canada issue of $150,000,000. A change occurred in the direction of international 
trading in securities resulting in net sales of outstanding securities to the United 
States in 1949 compared with net purchases by Canada in 1948, In addition, in 
1949 inflows for direct investment were heavier as various developments of Canadian 
resources being financed by United States capital proceeded. While total redemp- 
tions of Canadian securities owned in the United States were greater in 1949, 
part of these was financed by the sale in that country of the Government of Canada 
issue. 


Current Account between Canada and All Countries, 1928-49 


(Net Credits+: Net Debits—) 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


—oOooooooaleleoaoaoaoaaaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee— 050 


Mutual Mutual 
Aid and Aid and 
C Ome B yee C Sane B au. 
urrent cia alance urrent cia alance 
Year ete Expend- | Contri- on Year - es fee Expend- Contri- on 
P itures butions | Current ecelpss. |) Sitntes butions | Current 
in Account in Account 
Current Current 
Account Account 
1928s 1,788 1,820 — —32 | 1939. 1,457 1331 — +126 
1920R ere 1,646 1,957 — —311 1940. 1,776 1,627 — +149 
193053... 1,297 1, 634 _ —337 |} 1941. 2,458 1,967 — +491 
ORME esac 972 1,146 — —174 | 1942. 3,376 Dees) 1,002 +99 
1032/2 ee 808 904 — —96 1943. 4,064 2,858 +688 
19330 ee 829 831 — —2 | 1944. 4,557 3,539 960 +58 
1934eae 1,020 952 — +68 || 1945. 4,456 2,910 858 +688 
1935 Rae 1,145 1,020 _ +125 || 1946. 3,365 2,905 97 +363 
19362een3 1.430 1,186 — +244 || 1947. 3,746 3,661 38 4 
ORV (cores 1,593 12413 — +180 |} 1948.... 4,147 3,676 19 +452 
19380... 1,361 1,261 _ +100 || 1949P... 4,070 3,890 — +180 
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2.—Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1928-49 


(Net Credits+: Net Debits—) 
(Millions. of Canadian Dollars) 


United | Other | United | All United | Other | United | An 


Year Kingdom! Pah aa States Countries || Yea" Kingdom! me States? | Countries 
1928-hee —21 +338 —349 —32 || 1939 +137 +105 —116 +126 
1929: at: —99 +225 —437 —311 1940.. +343 +98 —292 +149 
1930-27: —106 +113 —344 —337 |} 1941... +734 +75 —318 +491 
103142 —54 +85 —205 —174 1942... +1, 223 +58 —180 } +1,101 
PRY te —14 +86 —168 —96 | 1943....) +1,149 +76 —19 +1, 206 
1 YS Ee er +26 +85 —113 —2 |} 1944... +746 +241 +31 +1,018 
19384 ge +46 +102 —80 +68 |] 1945.. +747 +763 +3 +1,546 
1935. 2a +62 +92 —29 +125 1946 +500 +567 —607 +460 
103 Gite, +122 +123 —1 +244 1947 +633 +587 | —1,135 +85 
TOS Ta eee +135 +122 —77 +180 | 1948.... +486 +378 —393 +471 
19385. 88%: +127 +122 —149 +100 || 1949.... +443 +331 —594 +180 

1 Excluding wheat exports diverted to other overseas countries, and exports of gold. 2Including 
estimated wheat sold in European countries. 3 Including all net exports of non- monetary gold. 


3.—Balance of International Payments between Canada and All Countries, 1942-49 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 | - 1946 1947 1948 1949p 


A. CURRENT CREDITS— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)| 2,515 | 3,050] 3,590] 3,474] 2,393 | 2,723 | 3,030] 2,989 
Net exports of non-monetary 


F201 KG heed meata Recast Waa Sena Seat 184 142 110 96 96 99 119 139: - 
Tourist and travel expenditures sell 88 119 165 221 251 279° 288 
Interest and dividends........: - 67 59 71 80 70 62 70 83 
Freight and shipping.......... 221 288 322 340 311 322 336° 293 
All other current credits....... 308 437 345 301 274 289 Bula es: 278 
Torats, CURRENT CREDITS....| 3,376 | 4,064 | - 4,557 | 4,456 | 38,365 | 38,746 | 4,147") 4,070 


B. Current Drsits— 
Merchandise imports(adjusted}| 1,406 1,579 1,398 1,442 1,822 |} 2,585 | 2,598 | 2,696 


Tourist and travel expenditures 26 36 58 83 135 167 133° 191 
Interest and dividends......... 270 261 264 251 312 337 325 390 
Freight and shipping.......... 228 294 252 222 219 278 279° 255 
Canadian overseas expenditures 191 |. 499 1,085 721 104 — — —_ 

All other current debits....... 154 189 482 191 313 344 341r 358 
Torats, CURRENT Dezsits...... 2,275 | 2,858} 3,539 | 2,910 | 2,905 | 3,661 | 38,6767} 3,890 


C. Net Batance on CURRENT 
ACCOUNT. {canteen ee +1,101 |+1,206 }+1,018 {11,546 | +460 +85 | +4717} +180 


D. Carita TRANSACTIONS— 
Net retirements of Canadian | 
securities held abroad....... —351 —176 —108 —120 —315 —275 +37 —42 
Net sales of outstanding secur- 
ities by Canada (+) or 
purchases (—).-..¢........05 +148 | +272) +198] +851 | +214 —4 —-17 +22 
Net Loans and Advances by ; 
Canadian Government to 
Other Countries—! 
Loan of 1942 to United 
EG LOND Se Sechi ate aise, oat —700 +18 +57 +64 +89 | +104 +64 + 5 
Other loans and advances. . — — a —105 —750 | —563 —126 —107 
Change in liquid reserves of 
gold and United States 


dollars [increase (—)]........ —144} -—364 | -—278| -—667} +251 +743 —496 | —134 
Change in sterling balances 

lmeréase (—)} M4 cei esd +818 “ +4 —1 +15 —1 +4 +6 
Other capital movements...... +123 —427 +79 —215 } +129 —58 +78} +73 
Net Atacemant of Capital..... —106 | —677 —48 | —693 | —367 —54 | —456"| —177 
Mutual Aid and 1942 contri- 

POLION MN ers toe rete ai ts —1,000 | —512}| -—936]} —748 —15 — — — 
Contributions to UNRRA, 

military and other relief..... —2 —6 —24 —110 —§&2 —38 —19 ~- 
Balanemp item... 0k... +7 —l1 —10 +5 +4 +7 +4r —3 


1 Excludes repayments of $5,000,000 on wheat loan to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 1946 
and 1947, and interim advances to Sterling Area in 1945 and 1946 which are included in Other Capital Move- 
ments — $209, 000,000 in 1945 and $112,000,000 in 1946. 2 Reflects possible errors and the omission 
of certain factors that cannot be measured statistically. 
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4. Balance of International Payments between Canada and the Sterling Area, 
1942-49 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949p 


| SS ee ES a ee 


Item 


A. CURRENT CREDITS— 
Merchandise exports — after 
AC iUSHINENDG. mete Ieee etre 


1541 | PETES) MEO 70 Tao 895 | 1,115 996 | 1,001 
Tourist expenditures........... 2 1 2 2 4 13 


Interest and dividends........ 7 5 9 8 9 13 13 13 
Freight and shipping.........- 127 148 169 183 141 153 1397 119 
Wa SeRVaCGSaee tien inen rect 130 128 128 81 18 = — — 

All other current credits....... 19 21 29 38 82 93 102° 84 


Torats, CURRENT CREDITS.... 


B. Current Desits— 
Merchandise ‘imports — after 
AGIUStMEeNG ene a eee eee 


Tourist expenditures........... 2 2 2 4 12 16 20 
Interest and dividends........ 51 52 56 54 55 54 51 56 
Freight and shipping.......... 49 47 33 34 38 37 41 By 
Canadian overseas expenditures 191 499 1,085 696 73 — —- — 

All other current debits....... 38 50 56 47 43 63 58r 52 


Se eS eS eS | el ee 


ToraLts, CURRENT DEBITS...... 
C. Net BatANceE ON CURRENT 
PA GOOMIND Wl etericn cireenel es ete 


D. Carrrat TRANSACTIONS— 
War Loan to United Kingdom. 
Post-war Loan to United 


KGinoed ont emer: mcr — — — — —540 | —423 —52 | —120 
Official repatriations........... — 296 —4 —2 —1 —1 — _- — 
Change in sterling balances 

[decrease (--))2 se .2 2h +818 — +4 —1 +15 —1 +4 +6 
All other capital movements 

(et) eee ee em —67 | —580 —57 |} —412 —78 —56 —42r| +427 
Net Movement of Capital..... —245 —566 +2 —350 —515 —376 —26° —§82 
Mutual Aid and 1942 contri- 

butions so bere eee eek —1,000 | —503 | —834} —660 —5 — _ — 
Special receipts of convertible 

exchange! Poesmenna ih meaian eit —23 —143 —55 —33 —150 | —505 —597 | —487 
Balancing item?.............+-- —1 —4 +8 +1 +1 +7 +8r —9 


1 This represents gold and United States dollars received from the United Kingdom in part settlement 
of her deficiency with Canada and used, in turn, to settle part of Canada’s deficiency with the United States. 
2 Reflects errors and omissions of certain factors that cannot be measured statistically. 


5.—Balance of International Payments between Canada and Foreign Countries, 
1942-49 
* (Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Dee ie 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949P 
CurrENtT AccOUNT— 
GOSSICLECitS.s tence eee ee 1,550 | 1,998 | 2,250 | 2,368 | 2,216 2,364 | 2,887"| 2,840. 
Cireee GE ncee 6. ane eeseGuouionds 1,718 2,008 OPAL 1,864 2,425 Sele 3,031"}| 3,238 
Net BALANCES, CURRENT AccountT.| —168 —10 | +1389 +504 —209 —789 —1441r} —398 


Capital TRANSACTIONS— 
Net retirements of Canadian 
SCCULIEIOS oem citeis iene eter ere. aon: —25 —162 —74 —88 — 238 — 234 +51 —31 
Net sales of outstanding securities} +156 +298 +225 +392 +268 +5 —13 +38 
Net change in liquid reserves of 
gold and United States dollars 


[decrease (+) increase (—)]....} —144 —364 | —278-| —667 |. +251 +743 —496 | —134 
Export credits and interim ad- 

WINGS MINA seoosBauacoodondes ¢ — — — —105 —210 —140 —74 +13 
Other capital movements (net)..| +152 +117 +77 | +125 +77 —521 | +102' +19 
Net Movement of Capital....... +139 —li1 —50 | —343 +148 | +822 —430' —95 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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5.—Balance of International Payments between Canada and Foreign Countries, 
1942-49—concluded 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949p 
Miurtual Aide enc are Seek 8 oe —9} —102 —88 —10 — — — 
Contributions to UNRRA, 
military and other relief..... —2 —6 —24 | —110 —82 —38 —19 _— 
Special receipts of convertible 
GXCUANBO rn. Scie cence +23 | +143 +55 +33 } +150] +505 | +597} +487 
Balancing items hice: scmickeecss +8 =—7/ —18 +4 +3 — —4r +6 


A. CURRENT RECEIPTS FROM UNITED 
StaTEs— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted) 911 1,224} 1,444] 1,134 948 | 1,061 1;508*|) 1/521 
Net exports of non-monetary 


TOL ee SERRE UF ANE Wages 184 142 110 96 96 99 119 139 
Tourist and travel expenditures 79 87 117 163 216 241 267° 270 
Interest and dividends........ 43 34 42 48 47 35 37 40 
Freight and shipping.......... 92 137 146 134 101 104 131° 120 
All other current credits....... 152 274 176 169 159 171 185" 171 
Torats, CURRENT Recerrts....| 1,461 1,898 | 2)085.) 1,744) 1,567.2 1,711.) 2;2477| °2;261 

B. Current PayMEents To UNITED 
StTaTEs— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)} 1,116 | 1,311] 1,113 PUGS Scone 12 95k) i797. let. 899 
Tourist and travel expenditures 24 34 56 81 130 152 1137 164 
Interest and dividends......... 215 205 203 192 250 274 267 325 
Freight and shipping.......... 179 247 219 188 169 221 213° 193 
All other current debits........ 107 120 4134 128 247 248 250° 274 


Toraus, CURRENT PAYMENTs...| 1,641 1,917 2,004 1,708 2,174 2,846 2,640") 2,855 


C. Net Batances ON CURRENT 
AccouNT witH UNITED Sratss.| —180 —19 +31 +36 —607 |—1,135 —393"| —594 


1 Includes the gold subscription of $74,000,000 to the International Monetary Fund as it reduced official 
reserves. 2 This represents gold and United States dollars received from the United Kingdom 
in part settlement of her deficiency with Canada and used, in turn, to settle part of Canada’s deficiency 
with the United States. 3 Reflects errors and omissions of certain factors that cannot be measured 
statistically. 4 Includes $280,000,000 special payments to United States Treasury. 


Section 2.—Tourist Trade Statistics 


Canada’s tourist trade represents the economic disposition of assets in which 
she is particularly rich. From the pastoral beauty of the land of Evangeline to the 
majestic grandeur of the Rockies each province possesses distinctive attractions. 
Many seashore retreats, countless inland lakes and rivers, vast areas of virgin 
woodlands, and a climate varying from summer heat to vigorous northern winter 
provides unsurpassed facilities for healthful recreation. The significance of travel 
between Canada and other countries in the Canadian balance of international 
payments is shown in Tables 3-5. 


In 1949, little change from the previous year was shown in expenditures of 
travellers from other countries—the total at $286,500,000 being 2 p.c. higher than 
the record established in 1948. Of this amount, $268,500,000 originated in the 
United States and the greater part of the balance of $18,000,000 came from the 
United Kingdom. In both 1948 and 1949 travel expenditures, when adjusted 
for changes in the Canadian cost-of-living index, were slightly lower than: in the 
year before—the peak year for the adjusted series being 1947. 
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During recent years expenditures of travellers from the United States and 
expenditures of travellers from overseas countries have followed divergent trends. 
In each case expenditures have risen year by year from 1946 to 1949 but, while the 
gain in overseas expenditures has been at a fairly constant rate, the gain in United 
States expenditures has become progressively smaller. In 1949, in spite of currency 
restrictions imposed by many overseas countries, expenditures of overseas travellers 
were 39 p.c. higher than in the year before. At $18,000,000 they were the highest 
ever recorded and exceeded those of 1948 by $5,000,000. On the other hand, 
expenditures by travellers from the United States increased by only $1,000,000. 
These figures reflect changing conditions in transportation facilities. Highway 
traffic between Canada and the United States made a comparatively rapid recovery 
in the post-war years with the return of unrestricted sales of gasoline and tires 
and the production of new cars. The rehabilitation of ocean shipping, however, 
was a lengthy operation and, had it not been for the rapid growth of transatlantic 
air service, overseas traffic would not have recovered as quickly asit has. Compared | 
with the pre-war year of 1937, travel receipts from the United States have increased 
by 80 p.c. whereas those from overseas countries have grown by only 6 p.c. 

The increase of $6,000,000 in the expenditures of non-resident travellers in 
Canada in 1949 was offset by the gain of $57,000,000 in expenditures of Canadian 
travellers in other countries. The drop in net receipts from all countries was 
35 p.c. and in those from the United States alone 32 p.c. However, the credit 
balance with the United States still remained substantial. During the past 20 years 
net receipts from United States travellers have never been less than $50,000,000 
a year and have exceeded $100,000,000 on three occasions. During the 20-year 
period they have totalled more than $1,500,000,000. . 


United States Travel Expenditures in Canada.—The increase in importance 
of short-term traffic from the United States which characterized the year 1948 
was not continued in 1949. In 1948 expenditures arising out of visits of less than 
48 hours constituted 24 p.c. of all United States travel expenditures in Canada, con- 
trasting with a narrow range between 18 and 19 p.c. in the three preceding years. 
In 1949 this percentage dropped again to 19 p.c. Expenditures of these travellers 
rose from $28,200,000 in 1947 to $45,900,000 in 1948, a gain of 63 p.c., only to drop 
again to $32,200,000 in 1949. The explanation is that many Americans living in 
border communities took advantage of lower prices and better supplies in Canadian 
meat and grocery shops in 1948. Price levels, however, commenced to decline 
in the United States in the autumn of 1948 and continued to drop during the first. 
half of 1949, whereas Canadian prices remained relatively stable. If shopping 
visits are disregarded, the gain of $26,000,000 in total United States expenditures 
in 1948 receives a substantial cut and the gain of $1,000,000 in 1949 is raised by 
the same amount. 

The increase of $1,000,000 in United States travel expenditures in 1949 was 
accompanied by a decrease of almost 1,000,000 in the number of non-residents 
entering Canada from the United States for short visits, hence average expenditure 
per person increased slightly in 1949. The small gain in total expenditures of 
motorists was principally due to an increase of 9 p.c. during the year in the number 
of vehicles admitted on customs permits for longer visits. Travellers entered 
Canada from the United States by train, bus, boat and plane in smaller numbers 
in 1949 than in 1948, but heavier spending by bus and aircraft passengers resulted 
in higher total expenditures for this group. Travellers, other than those mentioned 
above, decreased in number and in average expenditure per person. 
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Canadian Travel Expenditures in the United States.—Canadian travel 
~ expenditures in the United States have increased in each year since 1942 with the 
exception of 1948, the drop in the latter year being caused by restrictions introduced 
as part of the Emergency Exchange Conservation Program in November, 1947. 
The removal of certain of these restrictions in January, 1949, resulted in a sharp 
increase during the ensuing year. More than one-half the increase was due to 
purchases declared under the $100 customs exemption, which totalled $29,000,000 
in 1949 as against only $300,000 in 1948. 


In 1949 expenditures of Canadian travellers returning from the United States 
by automobile were more than twice those of the year before, and for the first time 
on record were greater than expenditures of persons travelling by train. The 
volume of longer-term motor traffic in 1949 was 66 p.c. higher than in 1948, the 
greater part of which was concentrated at Fort Erie, Niagara Falls, Windsor and 
Pacific Highway. The increase through these four ports was 165 p.c. while at all 
other ports of entry the gain was only 38 p.c. 


Expenditures of travellers returning from the United States by train, bus and 
boat were from 25 to 30 p.c. greater in 1949 than in 1948 but did not reach 1947 
levels. Expenditures of aircraft passengers increased by 32 p.c. to reach a new high 
level. Pedestrians and other types of travellers spent 13 p.c. more than in the 
year before. 


Travel between Canada and Overseas Countries.—Travel between Canada 
and overseas countries normally produces a debit balance; in 1949 this balance 
stood at $10,000,000, or $1,000,000 higher than in 1948. 


Expenditures in Canada by overseas travellers in 1949 reached a record of 
$18,000,000 (including transportation costs paid to Canadian carriers). The 
number of visitors arriving by way of Canadian ports was 20,200, of whom 12,600 
or 62 p.c. were from the United Kingdom and 1,886 from Newfoundland during the 
three months prior to Union. In addition, an estimated 16,500 persons arrived 
via United States ports, making a total volume of 36,700 persons. The reduction 
of 2,100 compared with 1948 is mainly due to the influence of Newfoundland which 
became a province of Canada on Mar. 31, 1949. Arrivals from countries other than 
Newfoundland increased substantially in 1949, the increase being 48 p.c. in residents 
of the United Kingdom and 50 p.c. in residents of other countries. 


Canadian travel expenditures in overseas countries (including cost of passage 
paid to non-Canadian carriers) totalled $28,000,000, the highest in 22 years. The 
number of Canadian residents returning via Canadian ports after visits to overseas 
countries was 40,500. Those returning from countries other than Newfoundland, 
numbering 38,400, can be compared with 25,900 in 1948, an increase of 48 p.c. 
Canadian travellers visiting overseas countries via the United States are estimated 
at 8,000 in 1948 and 8,500 in 1949, resulting in a total for 1949 via Canadian and 
United States ports of 49,000. Travel to Bermuda and the West Indies was 
particularly heavy. 
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6.—Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian Travellers Abroad, 
1948 and 1949 


1948 : 1949p 
ane -5 as Bac oe é x es 
oreign {Canadian fo) oreign |Canadian oO 
Class of Traveller Expendi- | Expendi-| Foreign |} Expendi- | Expendi- | Foreign 
tures in tures Expendi- || tures in tures Expendi- 
Canada | Abroad | turesin || Canada | Abroad | tures in 
Canada Canada, 


$’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 


Travellers from and to overseas countries! 13,000 21,000 —8,000 18,000 28,000 —10,000 
Travellers from and to the United 


States— 
Nutomobiless sams. cee oeun ea: cece 139, 400 25,100 |. 114,300 || 144,900 52,900 92,000 
WRUAN GB co yc ear at eat a ee et oc 55,900 35, 900 20,000 52, 800 46, 100 6, 700 
Boaters fees eee 16,000 3,100 12,900 15,300 3,900 11,400 
Bus (exclusive of local bus)............ 20, 800 25,500 —4,700 24, 400 33, 100 —8, 700 
Mineral Gites ie eects: beer aeie. mete 12,100 7,300 4,800 17,600 9,700 7,900 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.).... 23, 200 16,300 6,900 13,500 18,500 —5,000 

Totals, wUnitedsstatesee. seman cease 267,400 | 113,200 | 154,200 |} 268,500 | 164,200 104,300 

Totals, All Countries............. 280,400 | 134,200! 146,200 | 286,500 | 192,200 94,300 


1 Prior to union with Canada in 1949, Newfoundland was classed as an overseas country. 


7.—_Summary of Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, by Provinces, 
1948 and 1949 


FOREIGN VEHICLES INWARD 


: ° Non-Permit Class Travellers Commercial 
Province or Territory Local Traffic Vehicle Permits Vehicles 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
No No No No. No No 
Prince Edward Island...... — — —_—. — —_ — 
INOVaSCOtiae sen cece ae _—_ — 2,163 1,965 — — 
New Brunswick..........-.. 845, 782 961, 707 102, 819 128, 786 61,791 76, 260 
OilebeGi essa snc dees eee 234, 153 218,196 335, 236 362,425 27,403 36, 750 
Ontarior-? caste tee eer 3,420,637 | 3,857,224 | 1,125,956 | 1,200,491 87,288 95, 844 
Manito baseunraden: eee 57,007 57,520 24,516 31,129 3,191 4,262 
Saskatchewan.......... es 21,364 OR OA 11, 663 14,155 5,146 3,414 
Allpentaites. ts ttee. see Uae 19, 143 17,674 27,662 34, 637 2,746 3,155 
British Columbia........... 89,324 90, 221 191,572 214, 805 7,989 8,538 
UOM the Shs ee een ean tees 552 2,401 ; 316 678 
Totals pe tee 4,687,421 | 4,724,311 | 1,828,988 | 1,989,954 195,870 228,901 


Percentage increase, 1949 
Over 19sec ee eee ee +0:79 +9-10 | +16-86 


CANADIAN VEHICLES RETURNING 


After Stay of After Stay of Commercial 

24 Hours or Less Over 24 Hours Vehicles 

1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island...... — — — — —_ —- 
ING VeiScOblasie voucceosclce 10 18 56 49 os — 
INGwa brunswick saeco: 567,559 708,475 11,197 17, 635 57,085 60,837 
Quebectrs tou tees 5 ae 235,403 255, 647 46, 882 60,303 29, 005 32,548 
Ontarlone ere ce re: 591, 232 762,970 66, 502 120,814 55,473 65,490 
Manitolbaes see yee 47,818 53, 893 14, 739 20,821 5,106 5,261 
Saskatchewanueccranesce aan: 29,000 32,502 11,279 15,197 6,907 6,407 
Albertarnt..e« chilies meta eee 21,319 25, 854 12,119 17,536 5, 604 5,229 
British Columbia........... 249 , 254 278,749 37,534 79,847 18,580 17, 643 

WON Seer te Ane wees 1 3 64 
Totals 204 Hehe 1,741,596 | 2,118,111 200,315 332,206 177,824 193, 464 


Percentage increase, 1949 
OVECD LOLS ar ncteteeck ster: +21-62 +65-84 ~ +879 


Te 
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Tourist Information.—Tourist information is supplied generally by the 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, while detailed information on the 
National Parks and historic sites may be obtained from the Department of Resources 
and Development, Ottawa. For advice regarding specific provinces or particular 
cities or resorts, the tourist may apply to the provincial or municipal bureau of 
information concerned. (See under ‘Tourist Trade’, Directory of Sources of Official 
Information, at end of this volume). 


PART III.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Foreign Trade Service and Associated Agencies 
Concerned with the Development of Foreign Trade* 


Foreign trade contributes substantially to the welfare and prosperity of 
Canadians, due largely to the fact that the productive capacity of Canada is greater 
than the ability of her population to consume the output of farms, factories, forests, 
fisheries and mines. Every effort is made, therefore, to establish and maintain close 
commercial relations with other countries whose markets are essential to the 
Canadian economy. It is appreciated, however, that two-way trade should be 
encouraged, in order that goods and services may be accepted in partial payment for 
the products Canada is in a position to export. Furthermore, many commodities 
that are not indigenous to this country have to be imported from abroad. Some of 
these are required for Canadian industrial processes and others may be classed as 
consumer goods, necessary for the maintenance of a high standard of living. 


Although many private firms have established connections in other countries 
that enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others 
require the assistance of government agencies in finding markets or sources of 
supply. Import and export controls, imposed by many countries for a variety of 
reasons, together with post-war foreign exchange difficulties, present problems that 
no single firm or even an association of manufacturers, exporters or importers can 
solve without assistance on the part of government representatives. 


The Department of Trade and Commerce and associated agencies are at the 
disposal of exporters and importers, engaged directly in the development of Canada’s 
commercial relations with other countries. Services obtainable from the various 
branches, divisions and agencies are described as follows. 


Canadian Trade Commissioner Service.—The Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner Service might be defined as the sales department of the Foreign Trade Service. 
Headquarters is at Ottawa and there are 46 offices in 37 Commonwealth and other 
countries. The organization seeks to place Canada in as many world markets as 
possible. The work of the Trade Commissioners in the field is co-ordinated at 
Ottawa by four global areas headed by area chiefs. The area officers are familiar 
with every aspect of foreign trade in their geographical or political areas and are 
responsible to the Director of the Division for the presentation of official aon tion 
on all trade matters in their respective territories. 

Trade Commissioners bring together exporters and, importers of Canada and 
other countries. They study potential markets for specific Canadian products, 
report on the exact kind of goods required, competitive conditions, trade regulations, 
tariffs, shipping and packaging regulations. Inquiries for Canadian goods are passed 


* Prepared in the several branches concerned and collated in the Information Division, Department 
of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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to Ottawa or directly to interested Canadian firms. For the Canadian importer, 
Trade Commissioners seek sources of raw materials and other goods wanted in 
Canada, and give assistance to the foreign exporter who wishes to market his 
products in Canada. 


In countries where Canada maintains a diplomatic mission as well as a trade 
office, Trade Commissioners form an integral part of the mission and assume the 
titles of Commercial Counsellor or Commercial Secretary. In some foreign countries 
they also act as Consuls or Vice-Consuls, according to their status as Foreign Service 
Officers. To refresh their knowledge of the Canadian industrial picture as a whole, 
tours of Canadian industrial centres are arranged from time to time for Trade 
Commissioners. Contacts with Canadian exporters and importers are made or 
re-established, and the Trade Commissioners are given an opportunity to pass on 
information regarding the trade conditions and potentialities of their territories 
directly to those most concerned. 


Trade Commissioner Offices are located in the following countries: Argentina, 
Australia (Sydney and Melbourne), Belgian Congo, Belgium, Brazil (Rio de Janeiro 
and So Paulo), British West Indies (Jamaica and Trinidad), Chile, China, Colombia, 
Cuba, Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Hong Kong, India (Bombay 
and New Delhi), Ireland, Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Philippine Islands, Portugal, Singapore, South Africa 
(Johannesburg and Cape Town), Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United 
Kingdom (London, Liverpool and Glasgow), the United States (Washington, New 
York and Los Angeles), and Venezuela. Canadian representatives of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce are attached to the Canadian Military Mission in Germany 
and the Canadian Mission in Japan. There are also regional offices at Vancouver and 
St. John’s to assist exporters and importers in Western Canada and Newfoundland. 


Commodities Branch.—Commodity trade promotion is the responsibility of 
the Commodities Branch which, through the Export and Import Divisions, co- 
ordinates the work of the commodity specialists in the following sections: Auto- 
motive, Agricultural and Construction Equipment; Chemicals, Oils and Minerals; 
Fish and Fish Products; Imported Foods; Machinery and Metals; Textiles, Leather 
and Rubber; Wood and Wood Products; and a wide range of general products. 


The commodity officers specializing in these various fields maintain contact | 
with industry and the trade generally by personal visits and exchange of corres- 
pondence. They also maintain contact with conditions abroad by communication 
with Canadian Government Trade Commissioners through the facilities of the 
Export and Import Divisions. It is the function of the Export Division to direct 
the attention of Trade Commissioners to supply conditions in Canada and, in turn, 
to relay market news received from Trade Commissioners to Canadian manufacturers 
and exporters. Similarly, it is the function of the Import Division to obtain informa- 
tion on foreign supply conditions and to direct the attention of Trade Commissioners 
to requirements in the Canadian market. The Export Division pays close attention 
to opportunities for developing sales abroad of Canadian products, and informs 
exporters about regulations governing foreign trade. The Import Division is 
concerned particularly in locating advantageous sources of supply of materials 
and manufactures and in promoting Canadian interests in international commodity 
markets. ; 
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The Export Division maintains an Exporters’ Directory, in which there are 
listed Canadian firms and details of products they are in a position to sell abroad. 
This Directory is confidential and copies are supplied to Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioners, thereby enabling them to furnish foreign buyers with the 
latest information concerning products available in Canada. 


The Import Division maintains a somewhat similar Importers’ Directory. 
It also maintains a Canadian Trade Services Directory, containing information 
concerning Canadian customs requirements, invoicing, packaging, merchandising, 
forwarding facilities, steamship rates, rail transportation and marketing data. 
This Directory enables Canadian Government Trade Commissioners to obtain 
recognition for Canada as an organized market, and to facilitate the establishment 
of closer relations between Canadian importers and their foreign connections. 


Related services, rendered by the Transportation and Communications Division, 
are administered by the Commodities Branch, together with the following control 
agencies: Export Permit Division and the Emergency Import Control Division. 


The Transportation and Communications Division facilitates the shipment of 
merchandise from the point of origin to its ultimate destination. Liaison is main- 
tained with railways, steamship operators and agents, marine insurance companies, 
forwarding firms and brokerage houses. Policies initiated by foreign governments, 
as these affect the movement of Canadian goods, rates and regulations established 
by private steamship companies and the pattern of Canada’s foreign trade are 
kept under constant review. 


The Export Permit Division administers controls on the export of scarce com- 
modities, strategic commodities and items subject to government arrangement. 
Scarce commodities are subject to constant scrutiny, in order that they may be 
removed from control as soon as supplies are adequate. Through the operations of 
this Division, it is possible to control the export of arms, ammunition, implements 
of war, atomic energy materials and other strategic items. Controls are maintained 
on building materials in order to ensure a high level of construction in Canada. 
Controls are also maintained on certain food products as a means of recovering 
on export the freight assistance and equalization fees involved. 


The Emergency Import Control Division administers Schedule III of the 
Emergency Exchange Conservation Act, pertaining to a specified list of capital 
goods and production material. Following the decline in Canada’s official holdings 
of gold and United States dollars, it was decided in November, 1947, to curtail 
imports of products for which a domestic or alternative source could be found. The 
first objective is to stimulate the manufacture in Canada of goods normally imported 
from the United States, where Canadian costs are low and production is economic. 
The second objective is to increase the export of products from Canada’s primary 
and secondary industries, with emphasis on the degree of processing in this country. 
Another objective is to assist in the modernization of Canadian industry and to 
encourage the establishment of a more highly integrated Canadian economy. 
Efforts are being made to reduce the United States content of many Canadian 
products, particularly those made by foreign-owned branch plants. These plants 
are being encouraged to export more parts and finished products either to their 
parent company or to other foreign markets. The administration of Schedule III 
is carried on by three Divisions. The Projects Division deals with the expansion of 
existing facilities and the construction and equipment of new industrial projects 
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requiring imports of capital goods. A “Projects Authorization”, when approved, 
provides assurance to persons considering a project or already having a project 
ander way that individual import permits for goods required to complete a project 
will not be withheld, if suitable alternatives are not available from Canadian sources 
of supply at the time import permits are requested. The Allotment Division 
provides annual permits to cover imports under a group of specified tariff items. 
A continuous pattern of imports, either of production material or of component 
parts used by Canadian manufacturers has thus been established. These permits 
are also issued to wholesale and retail distributors handling a steady flow of partly 
and fully manufactured commodities. The Capital Goods Division considers 
applications for import permits covering goods that do not follow any particular 
pattern of importation, and for which it is not possible to provide allotment permits 
on an equitable basis. Applications are refused if the goods in question are available 
from Canadian sources or are not considered essential to the Canadian economy. 


Agricultural Commodities Branch.—The Agricultural Commodities Branch, 
established in December, 1949, is organized to render better service to the agri- 
cultural industry through closer co-ordination of the activities of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce in so far as they relate to Canada’s foreign trade in agricultural 
products, wheat and coarse grains excepted. 

The development of foreign markets for Canada’s agricultural surpluses is the 
chief concern of the Commodity Section of the Branch. Working in concert with 
Canadian exporters and Canadian Trade Commissioners, this Section assists the 
agricultural industry in maintaining export outlets in those countries that were 
important in the past, and in seeking new outlets in other areas. 


Agricultural information from foreign fields is of inestimable value in assessing 
future prospects for trade in agricultural products. The Analysis and Development 
Section of the Branch, in co-operation with the Department of Agriculture, arranges 
for regular reports from many countries and also directs inquiries to the Canadian 
Trade Commissioners for information on all aspects of economic significance in 
this field, including such things as production techniques, market trends, prices and 
agricultural legislation. The Section reviews and analyses incoming material and 
makes it available to interested government departments and the trade. The 
Department of Agriculture is kept fully informed on foreign agricultural develop- 
ments and distributes much of the information thus collected to provincial govern- 
ments, trade associations, and to the general public. 

The Branch carries out its functions through close liaison with other Branches | 
and Divisions of the Department of Trade and Commerce and the Department of 
Agriculture. It co-operates with the Trade Commissioner Service in the recruit- 
ment, training, and placement of agricultural officers in the Foreign Trade Service 
and directs their operational activities. 


Economic Research and Development Branch.—The Economic Research 
and Development Branch consists of four divisions, as follows: (@) Economic Re- 
search Division, (6) Industrial Development Division, (c) International Trade 
Relations Division, and (d) Economic Forecasting Division. 


The Economic Research Division.—This Division is concerned with domestic 
developments covering the activities of Canadian industry, regional business con- 
ditions, and the effect of varying levels of private and public investment upon 
employment and income in Canada. The Division undertakes forward-looking 
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appraisals of market prospects for specific commodities and industries, covering such 
aspects as production, exports, imports, sales, inventories, employment, investment, 
costs and prices. Regional analyses include appraisals of employment and income 
and development opportunities as they vary in the different parts of the country. 
In the investment field forecasts of likely levels of private and public investment 
are prepared and the varying effects of investment on business conditions appraised. 


The Industrial Development Division.—This Division co-ordinates the assistance 
offered by the Federal Government in the establishment of new industries in Canada. 
Acting in this capacity, the Division provides information on a multiplicity of matters 
pertaining to industry establishment, and assists in solving the variety of particular 
problems which Canadian and foreign businessmen encounter. 


The Division also aids those established firms that wish to expand into new lines 
of production. Inquiries from foreign firms and individuals regarding the manu- 
facture of products in Canada under licence or royalty are screened and brought to 
the attention of Canadian manufacturers interested in producing additional items. 


The movement of German scientists and technicians to Canada and their 
assignment to Canadian firms that have applied for their services also falls within 
the sphere of the activities of the Industrial Development Division. In addition, 
the Division acts in an advisory capacity to the Immigration Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration regarding the admission of individuals, other 
than from Commonwealth countries and the United States, who wish to establish 
new industries in Canada. 


The Division works in close co-operation with a widespread network of organi- 
zations throughout Canada, including industrial development departments of the 
provinces, municipalities, railways, banks, power companies, chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


The International Trade Relations Division —The International Trade Relations 
Division (formerly Commercial Relations and Foreign Tariffs Division), is con- 
cerned with the preparation of studies on international trade developments and 
the interpretation of the effect of these developments on the Canadian economy as 
a whole as well as on the domestic and foreign trade of Canada. This Division 
compiles information on tariffs and customs regulations, foreign exchange and trade 
documentation of other countries for the use of Canadian exporters and other 
branches of the Government. One of the main functions of this Division is to 
analyse the foreign trade situation and the effects of changing foreign tariffs and 
customs practices in preparation for meetings on the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade with accompanying tariff negotiations. 


The Economic Forecasting Division—This Division is responsible for the 
preparation of over-all appraisals of economic conditions in Canada, including levels 
of employment, income, production, trade and prices. The Division draws for 
its material on the other divisions of the Economic Research and Development 
Branch and of the Department of Trade and Commerce, as well as other Government 
departments and agencies and private groups. _ 


Information Division.—The principal function of the Information Division is 
to furnish the commercial community of Canada with information concerning the 
assistance obtainable by exporters and importers from the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. This Division is responsible also for stimulating a better apprecia- 
tion by the general public of the importance of trade to the welfare of Canada. 
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The attention of exporters and potential exporters is directed to opportunities for 
the disposal of their products in markets abroad, and of importers to the sources 
of supply for raw materials and consumer goods unobtainable in this country. Its 
principal educational and informative medium is ‘Foreign Trade’, the weekly 
publication of the Foreign Trade Service, in which are reproduced reports of Canadian 
Trade Commissioners on conditions in their respective territories, articles by Head 
Office personnel and economists of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, news items 
and charts portraying trade trends. Press releases are prepared and distributed 
to newspapers at home, and material of a similar character despatched to Canadian 
Trade Commissioners for distribution to newspapers abroad. Pamphlets and 
brochures are prepared to supplement other information on foreign markets, sources 
of supply, documentation, regulations and trade restrictions. Assistance is rendered 
to correspondents of newspapers and periodicals at home and abroad in the prepara- 
tion of articles pertaining to various phases of Canada’s foreign trade. The educa- 
tional and promotional work of this Division is supported by advertising at home 
and abroad. The daily press, periodicals and trade papers, as well as films and 
radio, are also employed. Although the Information Division is part of the Foreign 
Trade Service, its functions have been expanded to include assistance to the associated 
agencies of the Department of Trade and Commerce concerned with the develop- 
ment of foreign trade. For example, it handles publicity connected with the projects 
undertaken by the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission in this and 
other countries. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—The Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion was established on May 1, 1946, by Act of Parliament to assist in the develop- 
ment of trade between Canada and other nations, to assist persons in Canada to 
obtain goods and commodities from outside Canada, and to dispose of goods and 
commodities that are available for export from Canada. 

By the terms of the Act, the Corporation assumed the whole of the undertaking 
of the Canadian Export Board, which was established by Order in Council P.C. 70, 
of Jan. 31, 1944. This agency was at that time carrying out procurement functions 
in Canada on behalf of foreign governments, the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, and the Canadian Mutual Aid Board. As a result, the 
Corporation continued without interruption all procurement action being taken 
on Apr. 30, 1946, by the Canadian Export Board, and has continued to render 
similar services to a number of foreign governments, particularly those to which 
Canada has extended loans. The Corporation is in a position to assist Canadians and | 
Canadian Government agencies in the procurement of goods from other countries, 
when it is necessary that the transactions be handled through a Government 
agency. 

Since Feb. 1, 1947, the Corporation has effected, on behalf of the Minister 
concerned, the procurement of supplies and the construction of projects required 
in the interests of national defence. The Defence Supplies Act of 1950 now vests 
this responsibility in the Minister of Trade and Commerce who employs the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation as procurement agency for this purpose. 

The Corporation, therefore, has three separate but related functions. It acts 
as procurement agency in Canada for foreign governments; it is available to assist 
Canadian importers; and, in effect, it acts as agent for the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce in procurement of defence supplies and the carrying out of defence 
projects. 
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Canadian Government Exhibition Commission.—The Canadian Govern- 
ment Exhibition Commission by graphic media of all kinds publicizes Canada and 
helps to sell Canadian products abroad. Under the terms of reference, the Com- 
mission is solely responsible for the construction and administration of all govern- 
ment exhibits in international expositions, trade fairs and displays outside Canada, 
in which the Canadian Government may decide to participate, and of all inter- 
national expositions and trade fairs sponsored by the Canadian Government 
which may be held in Canada. The Commission’s first fulfilment of the latter 
half of this responsibility was the development of the Canadian International 
Trade Fair, held at Toronto in 1948, 1949 and 1950. Manufacturers and producers 
in Canada and other. countries had an opportunity of displaying their products 
at this Fair. 


The Commission also co-operates with Canadian exporters in securing repre- 
sentation for goods at trade fairs and trade promotional displays and, on request, 
is prepared to advise individual Canadian companies in the preparation of their 
exhibits. 


Though not a producer of literature itself, the distribution of large quantities 
of materials produced by other Canadian Government Departments and agencies 
is effected by the Commission at its various presentations. 


Wheat and Grain Division.—Matters related to Canada’s grain trade are 
handled by the Wheat and Grain Division. This Division assists foreign govern- 
ments and other buyers in purchasing Canadian wheat, flour and other cereals, 
and serves as liaison between the Department of Trade and Commerce and the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 


Export Credits.—For the general purpose of protecting and expanding 
Canadian foreign trade interests, the Export Credits Insurance Act was passed 
in 1944, and amended in August, 1946, and May, 1948. This Act is in two parts; 
Part I incorporates the Export Credits Insurance Corporation, and Part II provides 
for loans or guarantees to governments of other countries or their agencies. In 
May, 1946, Parliament gave assent to the United Kingdom Financial Agreement 
Act making available a large credit to the United Kingdom. (See also p. 882.) 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—Administered by a board of directors, 
including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Deputy Minister of 
Finance and the Governor of the Bank of Canada, the Export Credits Insurance 
Corporation insures exporters against losses arising from credit and political risks 
involved in the export or an agreement for the export of goods. Policies are generally 
issued on a yearly basis, covering exporters’ sales to all countries. The main risks 
covered by Export Credits Insurance Policies include: insolvency or protracted 
default on the part of the buyer; exchange restrictions in the buyer’s country 
preventing the transfer of funds to Canada; cancellation of an import licence or the 
imposition of restrictions on the importation of goods not previously subject to 
restrictions; the occurrence of war between the buyer’s country and Canada, or of 
war, revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country. 
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and capital goods. Coverage for general commodities can be procured by exporters 
under two types of policies: (1) the Contracts Policy, which msures an exporter 
against loss from the time he books the order until payment is received or; (2) the 
Shipments Policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium and which covers the exporter 
from the time of shipment until payment is received. 


Insurance of capital goods offers protection to exporters dealing in plant 
equipment, heavy machinery, etc., where extended credit for longer periods is 
often necessary. Specific policies are issued for transactions involving capital goods, 
but the general terms and conditions are the same as those applicable to policies 
for general commodities. - 

The Corporation insures exporters on a co-insurance basis up to a maximum of 
85 p.c. of the gross invoice value of shipments. This co-insurance basis also operates 
in the distribution of recoveries obtained after payment of a loss, and these recoveries 
are shared by the Corporation and exporter in the proportions of 85 and 15 p.c., 
respectively. 

The Corporation, from its inception to June 30, 1950, has issued policies having 
a total value of $229,546,371. Claims paid to exporters, during the same period, 
covering losses sustained by them under tue terms and conditions of their policies, 
amounted to $683,015. A great majority of these claims resulted from exchange 
transfer difficulties, with relatively few arising from insolvencies. Recoveries 
amounting to $276,165 were made. 


Excess of income over expenditure to June 30, 1950, was $1,033,099, which 
has been added to its underwriting reserve, in accordance with the practice followed 
by the Corporation since it began operations. 


The loans made by the Canadian Government under financial agreements to 
the United Kingdom and foreign countries to facilitate purchases of goods and 
services in Canada are shown at p. 882. 


Section 2.—The Development of Tariffs 


A short sketch of trade and tariffs prior to Confederation is given at pp. 480-482 
of the 1940 edition of the Year Book. The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 427-428, traces _ 
the development from Confederation to the adoption in 1904 of the present form 
of preferential tariff. — 


Owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, it has been necessary, in 
regard to tariffs, to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities 
and countries to tariff relationships at present in force, and to summarize as much 
as possible historical data and details of preceding tariffs, giving references to those 
editions of the Year Book where extended treatments can be found. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure 


The Canadian Tariff consists mainly of three sets of rates—British Preferential, 
Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. British Preferential rates consisted at first 
(1898) of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duties ordinarily paid but later (1900) were 
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advanced to 333 p.c. and, after 1904, took the form of a specially low rate of duty on 
almost all imported dutiable commodities. This is the first broad category of the 
tariff structure and these rates are applied to specified goods from British countries if 
shipped direct to Canada. On certain goods special rates may be applied under the 
British Preferential Tariff; these special rates are lower on those goods than the 
ordinary British Preferential scale. 


The second scale is the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. These rates apply 
to goods from countries that have been accorded tariff treatment more favourable 
than the General Tariff but which are not entitled to the British Preferential rate. 
To certain non-British countries, a special concession under the Most-Favoured- 
Nation rates may be granted and rates lower than the Most-Favoured-Nation | 
apply by agreement. 

The third class of duties is the General Tariff. This is levied on all imports 
that are not covered by Preferential or Most-Favoured-Nation rates. 


British Preferential rates apply to all countries within the Commonwealth. 
They may, however, be modifiéd downward in their application to specific countries 
when trade agreements are being revised or discussed between Canada and other 
Commonwealth countries. The whole tariff structure is very complicated. Almost 
every Budget that is brought down in the House of Commons changes the incidence 
of the tariff in some particulars. It would be impossible to attempt here a dis- 
cussion of tariff schedules. The schedules and rates in force at any particular time 
may be obtained from the Department of National Revenue, which is responsible 
for administering the Canadian Tariff. 


In all cases where the tariff applies, there are provisions for drawbacks of duty 
on imports of semi-processed goods used in the manufacture of products later 
exported. The purpose of these drawbacks is to give Canadian manufacturers a 
fair basis of competition with foreign producers of similar goods, where it is felt to 
be warranted. There is a second class of drawbacks known as ‘home consumption’ 
drawbacks; these apply mainly to imported materials used in the REpeCaon of 
specified classes of goods manufactured for home consumption. 


Too often one-sided competition arises out of unfair practices, such as dumping 
or the manipulation of exchange advantages. Wide powers have been given in 
certain instances to supplement tariff provisions. Thus, the Minister of National 
Revenue or, through him, the customs officials have at times been empowered to 
establish a ‘fair market value’ as a basis of applying duties to be collected. The 
term ‘fair market value’ is vague and open to various interpretations and has 
been frequently criticized but, in exceptional cases for which they are designed, 
such valuations have proved effective. 


The exchange situation as it affects the Tariff is a different problem. A foreign 
currency that has become considerably depreciated in relation to the Canadian 
dollar enables the country concerned to export goods to Canada under a very 
definite advantage and customs officials have been given power, under conditions 
such as these, to value imports from such countries at a ‘fair rate of exchange’. 
Much, of course, depends on the manner in which the above powers are applied by 
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the administrative officials and their understanding of the reasons for their applica- 
tion and, while the powers of fixing ‘fair market value’ and ‘fair rate of exchange’ 
have been applied to meet extraordinary conditions in the past, these powers have 
now been modified by clauses in trade agreements drawn up with individual 
countries. | 


The Tariff Board.—The Tariff Board, constituted by the Tariff Board Act, 
1931, consists of three members, one of whom is chairman and another vice-chairman. 
The duties and powers of the Board derive from three Statutes of Canada: the 
Tariff Board Act, the Customs Act, and the Excise Tax Act. 


Under the Tariff Board Act the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any 
matter in relation to goods that, if brought into Canada or produced in Canada, 
are subject to or exempt from duties of customs or excise and on which the Minister 
of Finance desires information. The investigation into any such matter may include 
inquiry as to the effect that an increase or decrease of the existing rate of duty upon 
a@ given commodity might have upon industry or trade, and the extent to which 
the consumer is protected from exploitation. It is also the duty of the Board to 
inquire into any other matter in relation to the trade and commerce of Canada 
that the Governor in Council sees fit to refer-to the Board for inquiry and report. 
Usually the references take one of two forms: authority for review of sections of 
the Customs Tariff relating to an entire industry, or for investigation in respect of 
specified commodities. Under a provision of the Act, reports are tabled in 
Parliament. : 


Under the provisions of the Customs Act and the Excise Tax Act, the Tariff 
Board is authorized to act as a tribunal to hear appeals from rulings of the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue in respect of matters of administration including those of 
excise taxes, tariff classification, value for duty, and drawback of customs duties. 
Declarations of the Board on appeals are final and conclusive with provision for 
appeal to the Exchequer Court of Canada in the case of decisions under the Customs 
Act. Tariff references and appeals receive public hearings at which interested parties 
submit oral statements and written briefs relating to matters under consideration. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff Relationships with Other Countries 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.*—The General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade is by far the most important trade agreement, from Canada’s 
viewpoint, in which she is participating at the present time. Fundamentally, it 
is a multilateral agreement which applies equally to all the contracting parties. 


The Agreement consists of three parts corresponding to the several distinctive 
aspects of trade negotiations:— . 


Part I (Articles 1 and 2) deals with tariff rates. The general provisions regarding 
the application of rates of duty negotiated under the Agreement are set forth and the 
schedules of negotiated duties are also included. 

_Part II (Articles 3 to 23) covers all non-tariff matters which have a direct bearing 
on international trade. The principles set forth in this Part constitute an international 
code of regulations for conducting foreign trade. 

Part III (Articles 24 to 34) deals with matters concerning the administration and 
the relationship of the Agreement to the Charter for an International Trade Organi- 
zation. 


* For details concerning the development of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, see the 1950 
edition of the Year Book, pp. 966-968. 
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Part I defines the meaning and application of the principle of most-favoured- 
nation treatment, which is the key provision of the Agreement. Briefly, it requires 
that each contracting party will accord the same advantages and privileges with 
respect to international trade to all other contracting parties. An exception is 
made to permit existing preferences to be maintained, but these cannot be increased. 
In connection with Part I, there are schedules listing the products on which each 
country has agreed to bind or reduce its tariff. As a rule, tariff negotiations are 
initiated by the principal supplier and, in every case, the rate of duty finally agreed 
upon becomes the rate which would apply to a similar product sold by any country 
which is a contracting party to the Agreement. 


Under this new system of multilateral tariff negotiations, two sessions of 
meetings have taken place at Geneva and Annecy, and a third session of negotiations 
began in September, 1950, at Torquay. The tariff concessions which Canada granted 
and received at the conference at Geneva are described in the 1948-49 edition of the 
Year Book, pp. 875-877, and the concessions negotiated at Annecy are discussed 
in the 1950 edition of the Year Book, pp. 968-970. This procedure of holding 
simultaneous negotiations among many countries, all of which have agreed to abide 
by the same code of principles with regard to administering their foreign trade, 
has speeded up the process of revising tariffs. This was most essential in view of 
the dislocations in trade which resulted from the Second World War, when some 
countries suffered tremendous losses in productive capacity and other countries 
experienced an unprecedented acceleration in their industrial development. 


Part II of the Agreement sets forth in considerable detail the rules and regula- 
tions designed to reduce and eventually eliminate discriminatory practices in inter- 
national trade. ‘Traditionally, the tariff was the chief instrument for regulating 
the volume of imports which each country was willing to accept. To-day, however, 
the most effective and widely adopted method of regulating the flow of imports is 
through the application of more drastic measures, such as quantitative restrictions, 
exchange controls, state barter deals and bilateral agreements. The contracting 
parties agree to apply the provisions of Part II “‘to the fullest extent mot inconsistent 
with existing legislation’”’, and it is on this basis that the terms of this part of the 
Agreement are observed to-day. The most significant clauses include those dealing 
with taxes on imported goods, various forms of quantitative restrictions, special 
considerations for countries in balance of payment difficulties, and special con- 
siderations for countries undertaking defined programs of economic development or 
reconstruction. (See the 1948 edition of the Year Book, p. 874, and the 1950 
edition, p. 967.) 


Part III of the Agreement deals with the mechanics of administration. Repre- 
sentatives of the contracting parties are required to meet at frequent intervals, 
usually about every six months, to carry out the provisions of the Agreement which 
require joint action and generally to facilitate the operation of the Agreement. 
These meetings are referred to as “sessions” of the contracting parties and five 
sessions have taken place to date. The first session was held at Havana in March, 
1948, the second session at Geneva in August, 1948, the third session at Annecy 
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in April, 1949, the fourth session at Geneva in February, 1950. The work of the 
first three sessions is reviewed in the 1950 edition of the Year Book, p. 970. At 
the fourth session, the contracting parties reviewed the trade restrictions which 
each country was imposing at that time, and various comments and suggestions 
were made with respect to the operation and necessity for the restrictions. 


On Sept. 28, 1950, at Torquay, England, a Canadian Government delegation 
of trade experts again assembled with the delegates of other interested trading nations 
to open the third round of tariff negotiations under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. It was expected that the conference would continue its work throughout 
the winter. | 


The countries which had participated in the previous two sessions of negotiations, 
and which had signed the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), were 
as follows: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, France, Finland, Greece, Haiti, 
India, Indonesia, Italy, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, Syria, 
United Kingdom, and United States. 


The following countries accepted the invitation from the contracting parties 
to negotiate at Torquay with a view to acceding to the Agreement: Guatemala, 
Austria, the German Federal Republic (Western Germany), Korea, Peru, Philippines, 
Turkey, Uruguay. 


The contracting parties to the GATT also opened their fifth session at Torquay 
on Nov. 2, 1950, under the chairmanship of L. Dana Wilgress, Canadian High 
Commissioner in the United Kingdom. During the session, various problems and 
matters of policy affecting the trade of the members were brought up for consider- 
ation. 


The relationship of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to the Charter 
of the International Trade Organization is set forth in Article 29 of the Agreement. 
On the day that the Charter of the International Trade Organization enters into 
force, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade will be superseded by corres- 
ponding provisions of the Charter, with the exception of the schedules of tariff 
concessions. In the meantime, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is in 
force provisionally, subject to the limitation of each country’s existing legislation, 
and the contracting parties are free to withdraw from the Agreement on six months 
notice after Jan. 1, 1951. 


The Havana Charter for an International Trade Organization, has been 
approved by representatives of 53 of the countries which participated in the United 
Nations Conference on Tariffs and Employment, held at Havana from November, 
1947 to March, 1948. It is the blueprint for an inter-governmental organization 
which will have considerably broader powers and responsibilities than those exercised 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at the present time. (For a 
description of the Charter, see the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book, pp. 873-874, 
and the 1950 edition, p. 967.) . 
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Other Tariff Relations.—The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is 
a blanket agreement applicable to all contracting parties on the same basis. How- 
ever, there are also other tariff arrangements in effect to-day which were negotiated 
prior to the provisional adoption of the General Agreement. In many cases, these 
earlier trade arrangements are allowed to stand. The contracting parties are 
also permitted to negotiate new trade agreements, subject to the qualifications of 
the General Agreement, but they cannot. increase any margins of preference or 
extend new preferences. 


Canada has a number of reciprocal tariff arrangements with members of the 
Commonwealth and other countries. They are grouped as follows:— 


(1) application to Canada of some old commercial treaties of the United 
Kingdom; 

(2) participation in commercial treaties of the United Kingdom by Canadian 
Acts of Parliament or Orders in Council; 


(3) Canadian Conventions of Commerce or Trade Agreements; and 
(4) exchanges of notes respecting tariff matters. 


Canada extended preferential rates for the first time to the United Kingdom 
in 1898, and after the First World War most-favoured-nation agreements were 
made with countries outside the Empire. By the late 1930’s, Canada had trade 
agreements with 32 countries but some of these lapsed during the Second World 
War and have not been replaced. 


New commercial agreements were made during the War with several South 
American countries which had expanded their trade with Canada and, since the end 
of the War, most-favoured-nation agreements have been made with Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, China, Nicaragua, the Federal Republic of Germany, and Austria. 


Many of Canada’s reciprocal trade treaties are simply exchanges of most- 
favoured-nation treatment and do not include schedules of tariff concessions. 
However, some important agreements, such as the Canada-United States trade 
treaties of 1935 and 1938, do include lists of negotiated tariff rates. Practically 
all the items bound in these earlier agreements are now covered by the General 


Agreement. 


The benefit received by Canadian exports under most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment in any country depends upon the tariff and treaty system in force. Some 
countries possess a single-column tariff and extend whatever concessions they make 
to all countries without discrimination. Other countries have minimum, inter- 
mediate and maximum tariff rates and their most-favoured-nation rates are either 
the minimum or intermediate schedules. Sometimes, most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment is subject to certain reservations concerning preferential rates granted by 
one state to another on special historical, political or geographical grounds. 


The Canadian Tariff consists of three basic rates of duty, namely: British Prefer- 
ential, Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. Various modifications in these rates 
have been made under special trade arrangements, but the British Preferential rates, 
which are applicable to numerous types of goods from many parts of the Common- 
wealth, are always the most favourable. In return for this special treatment, 
Canadian goods enjoy similar tariff advantages in many Commonwealth countries. 
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The following list gives the tariff arrangements in which Canada was par- 
ticipating at the end of December, 1950:— 


Commonwealth Countries 


Country Treaty or Convention Terms 
Unitep Krnapom.....|Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23, [Various concessions by both 
1937; in force Sept. 1, 1987. countries, including exchange 
Modified by an Exchange of | of lowest tariff rates (some 
Letters, Nov. 16, 1938, resulting | reservations by Canada) and 
from United Kingdom-United binding against increase of 
States Trade Agreement of | scheduled preferential duties. 
Nov. 17, 1938. Further modi- | Extends also to Colonial Em- 
fied by General Agreement on | pire. 
Tariffs and Trade and Exchange 
of Notes Oct. 30, 1947. Provis- 
ionally brought into force Jan. 1, 
1948. 
TRErAND Dns eee owe Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, |Canada concedes British Pre- 
1932; in force Jan. 2, 1933. ferential Tariff in return for 
most - favoured - nation treat- 
ment in Ireland. Made for five 
years and thereafter until ter- 
minated on six months notice. 
AUSPRATIAD Se: 15. Asatte Trade Agreement signed July 8, |Each country accords the other 


INGE ZH AM AUN ayia 


UNION oF SouTH 
AFRICA. 


1931; in force Aug. 3, 1931. Sup- 
plemented by General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 
Provisionally brought into force 
Jan. 1, 1948. 


Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 


1932; in force May 24, 1932. Sup- 
plemented by General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 
Provisionally brought into force 
July 26, 1948. 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 


1932; in force Oct. 13, 1932. Sup- 
plemented by General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 
Provisionally brought into force 
June 14, 1948. 


SOUTHERN RuHopsEs!IA../Trade Agreement of Aug. 20, 


1932, terminated on Jan. 2, 1988, 
on notice from Southern Rho- 
desia. Provisions have never- 
theless continued in force. Mod- 
ified by General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Protocol of 
Provisional Application signed 
June 11, 1948. (The reduced 
duty rates were brought into 
force on May 19, 1948.) 


1 Commonwealth privileges extended to Ireland. 


reduced rates on schedules of 
goods, and otherwise (with a 
few exceptions in Australia) 
exchange their British Prefer- 
ential Tariffs with each other. 
Made for one year and there- 
after until terminated on six 
months notice. Preferences 
modified by General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 


Exchange specific preferences on 
scheduled goods and otherwise 
concede British Preferential 
Tariffs reciprocally. Made for 
one year, but kept in force 
by short-term extensions. Since 
Sept. 30, 1941, in force until 
terminated on six months 
notice. Preferences modified 
by General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 


Agreement extends list of pre- 
ferences formerly exchanged 
in absence of formal Agree- 
ment. Made for five years and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months notice. 


Canada grants British Prefer- 
ential treatment and Southern 
Rhodesia extends tariff prefer- 
ences granted other Dominions. 
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Commonwealth Countries—concluded 


EE ————————————————————__ EEE 


Country Treaty or Convention Terms 

INDIgi@ a7 re General Agreement on Tariffs and |Canada accords India British 
Trade. Provisionally brought | Preferential treatment; India 
into force July 8, 1948. grants no tariff preferences to 

Canada. 

PAEISTANS. 5 F2EIU. ore. General Agreement on Tariffs and |Canada grants Pakistan British 
Trade. Provisionally brought | Preferential treatment; Pakis- 
into force July 30, 1948. tan grants no tariff preferences 

to Canada. 

CEYLON 3 cere Be Ceylon participates in Trade |Canada and Ceylon exchange 


Agreement of 1937 between | Preferential Tariff treatment. 
United Kingdom and Canada. 

Supplemented by General Agree- 

ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

Provisionally brought into effect 

July 29, 1948. 


Brivisu West Inpres.|Trade Agreement signed July 6, |Exchange of specific margins of 
1925; in force Apr. 30, 1927. Sup- | preferences. Made for twelve 
plemented by General Agree- | years and thereafter until 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. terminated on one-_ years 

notice. A Canadian notice of 
Nov. 23, 1938, terminating the 
Agreement, was replaced by 
one of Dec. 27, 1939, continuing 
the Agreement subject to ter- 
mination on six months notice . 


ty aren GIT eile eins Tice ele Bee ee ee sc ey EE TEE TaEEK ASE EE 


Non-Commonwealth Countries 


See eeea—a—vaw—="0qqoqo—aoa=—m=> 


Country Treaty or Convention Terms 
ARGENTINA. 30>. ¢ih..: Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
1941; provisionally in force Nov. | nation treatment. Provisional 
15, 1941. application may be terminated 


on three months notice. To 
come into force definitively 
30 days after exchange of rati- 
fication for two years and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months notice. 


PAB OR Res Date Ok Gee By Order in Council Canada ex- |Exchange of most - favoured - 
tends to Austria most-favoured- | nation treatment. 
nation treatment, effective Sept. 
7, 1949. Austria also grants 
most - favoured - nation treat- 
ment to Canada. This arrange- 
ment was made without ex- 
change of notes or other formal 


agreement. 
Benetux (BeLcium, |General Agreement on Tariffsand |Exchange of most - favoured - 
LUXxEMBOURG AND Trade. Provisionally brought | nation treatment including 
tHE NETHERLANDS),| into effect Jan. 1, 1948. scheduled concessions. 


BELGIAN COLONIES, 
SuRINAM AND 
CuRAGAO. 
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Non-Commonwealth Countries—continued 
Country Treaty or Convention Terms 

BOWMVIAVE eee Order in Council of July 20, 1935, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
accepted Article 15 ofthe United | nation treatment. May be 
Kingdom - Bolivia Treaty of | terminated on one years 
Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. notice. 

BRAZIE “OOS Pe eee Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
1941; provisionally in force from | nation treatment. Made for 
date of signing and definitively | two years from Apr. 16, 1943, 
on Apr. 16, 1943. Supplemented | and thereafter for one - year 
by General Agreement on Tar- | periods until terminated on 
iffs and Trade. Provisionally | six months notice. 
brought into force July 30, 1948. 

BURMA ate General Agreement on Tariffs and |Exchange of most - favoured - 
Trade. Provisionally brought | nation treatment. 
into force July 29, 1948. 

CoB ee ee eis Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
1941; in force provisionally Oct. nation treatment. Made for 
15, 1941, and definitively on | two years from Oct. 29, 1943, 
Oct. 29, 1943. Supplemented by | and thereafter until terminated 
General Agreement on Tariffs | on six months notice. 
and ‘Trade. Provisionally 
brought into force Mar. 16, 

1949. 

CRIN Ae eet eee Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, 1946; |Exchange of ~most - favoured - 
in effect Sept. 28, 1946. Supple- | nation treatment. Made for 
mented by General Agreement | one year and thereafter until 
on Tariffs and Trade. Protocol | terminated on three months 
of Provisional Application signed | notice. 

Apr. 21, 1948.1 China withdrew 
from General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade May 5, 1950. 

COLOMBIA ase ees Treaty of Commerce with United |Exchange of most - favoured - 
Kingdom of Feb. 16, 1866, ap- | nation treatment. Protocol of 
plies to Canada. A Trade Agree- | Aug. 20, 1912, provides means 
ment between Colombia and | for separate termination by 
Canada was signed Feb. 20, Dominions on one years notice. 
1946, but has not been put into | Exchange of Notes Dec. 30, 
force. 1938, continued Treaty in 

force until Sept. 30, 1939, and 
thereafter until terminated on | 
three months notice. 

CosTa> RICA; di. Se Exchange of Notes with United |Exchange of most - favoured - 
Kingdom of Mar. 1-2, 1933, and nation treatment. 

Canadian Order in Council of 
July 20, 1935. 

CUBAA Sat aw tk Pee General Agreement on Tariffsand |Exchange of most - favoured - 
Trade. Provisionally brought | nation treatment including 
into force Jan. 1, 1948. scheduled concessions. 

CzZECHOSLOVAKIA...... Convention of Commerce signed |Exchange of most - favoured - 


Mar. 15, 1928, in force Nov. 14, 
1928. Supplemented by General 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


Provisionally brought into force 
Apr. 21, 1948. 


1 Status of modus vivendi uncertain at Jan. 31, 1951. 


nation treatment. Made for 
four years and thereafter until 
terminated on one years 
notice. 
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Non-Commonwealth Countries—continued 


eee 


Country Treaty or Convention 


Treaties of Peace and Commerce 
with United Kingdom of Feb. 
13, 1660-61 and July 11, 1670, 
apply to Canada. Supplemented 
by General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade. Provisionally 
brought into force May 28, 1950. 


TT wININEAGE Kat ie Gan oie scare 


Repusuic |Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8, 
1940; in force provisionally Mar. 
15, 1940, and definitively Jan. 22, 
1941. Supplemented by General 


DoMINICAN 


Provisionally brought into force 
May 19, 1950. 


Exchange of Notes of Nov. 2, 1937; 


Fir SALGADOR GLa. «myc 
in force Nov. 17, 1937. 


Exchange of Notes of Nov. 13-17, 
1948. Supplemented by General 


AEATNTITACNED Satsyenetadece ve. - oiler 


Provisionally brought into force 
May 25, 1950. 


FRANCE AND Cotontss|General Agreement on Tariffs and 
: Trade. Provisionally brought 
into force Jan. 1, 1948. 


Agreement between various mem- 
bers of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, including 
Canada and the Allied central 


WESTERN GERMANY... 


signed Sept. 14, 1948. 


(Ginisintes te eo eee 


Aug. 28, 1947. Supplemented by 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and ‘Trade. Provisionally 
brought into force Mar. 1, 1950. 


Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28, 
1937; in force Jan. 14, 1939. 


CPU ATEMADA. cei. e 


Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 
1937; in force Jan. 10, 1939. Sup- 
plemented by General Agree- 


visionally brought into force 
Jan. 1, 1950. 


a 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


authorities of Western Germany, 


Modus vivendi by Exchange of 
Notes of July 28, 1947; effective 


ment on Tariffs and Trade. Pro- 


Terms 


eee 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Declaration 
of May 9, 1912, provides means 
for separate termination by 
Dominions on one years no- 
tice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
three years from Jan. 22, 1941, 
and thereafter until terminated 
on six months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
one year and thereafter until 
terminated on four months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Effective 
until a trade agreement is con- 
cluded, or, alternately, for a 
period of one year and there- 
after until terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment including 
scheduled concessions. 


Granting unilaterally but on 
reciprocal basis, exchange of 
most - favoured - nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for a 
period of one year and there- 
after until terminated on 
three months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
three years and_ thereafter 
until terminated on six months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. 
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Non-Commonwealth Countries—continued 
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Country 


LEBANON 


eecreoeeeeeeoee 


EXBRRUAC oot ane 


MEXICO: <2 405 tae 


INICARAGI A. tee once 


Norway... 


S$ Sere 4@'(e'.6 «ie 0.) ane 


oe eee eee eee eee 


PORTUGAL, INCLUDING 
Mapetrra, Porto 
SANTO, AND AZORES. 


Treaty or Convention 


of Apr. 23-28, 1948; effective 
Apr. 28, 1948. Supplemented by 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and ‘Trade. Provisionally 
brought into force May 30, 1950. 


Special Arrangement by Order in 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. Supple- 
mented by General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. Provis- 
ionally brought into force July 
31, 1948. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade provisionally brought 
into force May 20, 1950. 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8, 
1946; in force provisionally same 
date. Ratifications exchanged 
on May 6, 1947. 


Trade Agreement signed Dec. 19, 
1946, in force provisionally same 
date. Supplemented by General 
Agreement on Tariffsand Trade. 
Provisionally brought into force 
May 28, 1950. 


Convention of Commerce and 
Navigation with United King- 
dom of Mar. 18, 1826, applies to 
Canada. Supplemented by Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Provisionally brought 
into force July 10, 1948. 


Order in Council of July 20, 1935, 
accepted Article 12 of the 
United Kingdom Panama 
Treaty of Commerce of Sept. 25, 
1928, 


Exchange of Notes of May 21, 1940, 
in force June 21, 1940. 


Convention of Commerce signed 
July 3, 1935; in force Aug. 15, 
1936. 


Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 
1928, accepted Article 21 of the 
United Kingdom - Portugal 
Treaty of Commerce of Aug. 12, 
1914; in force Oct. 1, 1928. 


Terms 


Modus vivendi by exchange of notes {Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. Made for 
a period of one year and there- 
after until terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. ‘ 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Entered into 
force definitively thirty days 
after exchange of ratifications 
for two years and thereafter 
until termination on six months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Convention 
of May 16, 1913, provides 
means for separate termination 
by Dominions on one years 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. In force 
until terminated on one years 
notice. 


Canadian Intermediate ‘Tariff 
exchanged for most - favoured - 
nation treatment in Paraguay. 
In force until terminated on 
three months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment and special 
reductions for limited lists of 
goods. Made for one year and 
‘thereafter until terminated on 
three months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. In force 
until terminated on one years 
notice. 


ee | 


ee 


SwITzERLAND 


eee ereeevoeeeeeeoee 


UNITED STATES 


Treaty or Convention 


Spanish Treaty Act of June 11, 


1928, sanctioned United King- 

dom —- Spain Treaty of Com- 

merce of Oct. 31, 1922 (revised 

ioe 5, 1927); in force Aug. 1, 
28. 


United Kingdom - Sweden Con- 


vention of Commerce and Navi- 
gation of Mar. 18, 1826, applies 
to Canada. Supplemented by 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. Provisionally 
brought into force May 1, 1950. 


United Kingdom - Switzerland 


Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Reciprocal Estab- 
lishment of Sept. 6, 1855, applies 
to Canada. By Exchange of 
Notes, Liechtenstein included 
under terms of this agreement, 
effective Aug. 21, 1947. 


Special Arrangement by Order in 


Council of Nov. 19, 1946. Sup- 
plemented by General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 
Provisionally brought into force 
July 31, 1948. 


Exchange of Notes signed Mar. 1-15, 


1948, in effect Mar. 15, 1948. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs 


and Trade. Entered into force 
provisionally Jan. 1, 1948. 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12, 


1936; in force May 15, 1940. 
(Uruguay took part in tariff 
negotiations at Annecy but has 
not yet acceded to General 
Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade.) 


Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 


1928, accepted Article 30 of 
United Kingdom-Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of May 12, 1927; 
in force Aug. 9, 1928. 
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Non-Commonwealth Countries—concluded 


Terms 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. In force 
until terminated on six months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. In force 
until terminated on one years 
notice. Declaration of Nov. 27, 
1911, provides means for sep- 
arate termination by Domin- 
ions on one years notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. In force 
until terminated on one years 
notice. Convention of Mar. 30, 
1914, provides means for sep- 
arate termination by Domin- 
ions On one years notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. In effect 
for one year and thereafter 
until terminated on _ three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment including 
scheduled concessions. If at 
any time General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade is set 
aside, the Trade Agreement 
signed Nov. 17, 1938, will 
again come into effect. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. Made for 
three years and _ thereafter 
until terminated on six months 
notice. 


? 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. In force 
until terminated on one years 
notice. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


An article summarized from the “Report of the Royal Commission on Prices” 
is given at pp. 978-982 of the 1950 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 1.—Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 1950 


This Section continues the account of the activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board given in earlier editions of the Canada Year Book. 


The last of the commodity controls administered by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board disappeared on Feb. 15, 1950, with the revocation of the remaining 
orders relating to primary iron and steel. Since that date the activities of the 
Board have been confined to rent control. 


During 1950 no further general adjustments were made in rental ceilings or 
in conditions affecting security of tenure, but in administration the process of 
decontrol continued by reducing personnel and closing branch and regional offices. 
On Jan. 1, 1950, the Board had a staff of 831, and maintained 47 offices outside 
Ottawa. On Feb. 1, 1951, it had 270 employees and only eight offices outside 
Ottawa, one in each province except Saskatchewan and Newfoundland where 
federal rent controls did not operate. 


The offer of the Minister of Finance on behalf of the Federal Government to 
withdraw rent controls in any province which desired to institute provincial controls 
was accepted by Saskatchewan in the autumn of 1949 to take effect Apr. 1, 1950.. 
At the request of that province the authorized increases in rents and the relaxations 
in security of tenure which became effective elsewhere on Dec. 15, 1949, were made 
not applicable within Saskatchewan. On Apr. 1, 1950, the Wartime Leasehold 
Regulations ceased to apply in Saskatchewan and a provincial system of rent 
control took their place. 


*Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Prices Section, Labour and Prices 
Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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In November, 1949, the Federal Government referred to the Supreme Court 
of Canada the question of the validity of the Wartime Leasehold Regulations, and 
on Mar. 1, 1950, the Court unanimously upheld them. 


In March, 1950, Parliament extended the Continuation of Transitional Measures 
Act to Apr. 30, 1951, the date of the earliest expiration of the leases required of 
landlords who desired to avail themselves of the right to increase rents under the 
order effective Dec. 15, 1949. Speaking to the resolution in the House of Commons 
the Minister of Finance gave explicit notice that the Government did not intend to 
ask for a further extension beyond Apr. 30, 1951. 


On Jan. 24, 1951, the Government of Quebec introduced a bill in the legislature 
providing for a system of provincial rent control as from May 1, 1951. 


Section 2.—Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living 


Statistical and economic analysis of commodity pricés normally requires an 
examination of price change at various stages of production and distribution. Both 
prices and price indexes have much more significance when it is known whether they 
relate to primary producers, manufacturers, wholesalers or retailers. In order to 
achieve this distinction, commodity prices are normally classified as either ‘wholesale’ 
or ‘retail’, and the principal indexes of these groups are shown in the following pages. 


In the case of wholesale, prices are not restricted to the normal meaning of that 
word, but may include price quotations ranging from those paid by primary pro- 
ducers for basic raw materials to prices paid by retailers for finished articles. Within 
this broad group, numerous sub-classifications are available, such as component 
material, degree of manufacture and purpose. Wholesale prices are frequently 
very sensitive to changing conditions and are often used to gauge the economic 
effect of events, as well as to forecast retail price change. An example of this is the 
price increase which followed the outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 1950. 


Retail price indexes are important because they indicate changes in living costs 
and, along with measurements of income, show fluctuations in the economic well- 
being of the community. During recent years the cost-of-living index has been 
used extensively in wage negotiations. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale price index numbers in Canada. cover the period dating from Con- 
federation in 1867. An intermittent decline characterized the first 30 years of 
this interval but from an average of 43-6 in 1897, the general wholesale index (1926 = 
100) advanced without appreciable interruption to 64-4 in July, 1914. By 1918, 
this index had reached 132-8, and continued upward to a post-war inflationary 
peak of 164-3 in May, 1920. The subsequent deflationary period lasted about 
two years, and between 1922 and 1929 price levels remained comparatively stable. 
Annual averages in this interval held between a high of 102-6 for 1925 and 95-6 
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for 1929. For the four years following 1929, depressionary influences were so severe 
that prices fell to the level of those of 1918. In February, 1933, the wholesale 
index touched an extreme low of 63-5 before turning upward again. Irregular 
recovery then continued until 1937, but the highest point reached, 87-6 in July, 
1937, was substantially below the 1926 average. The collapse of the wheat market 
in 1938, along with a fairly general depression in other markets, carried wholesale 
price levels just prior to the outbreak of war in 1989 down to about 11 points above 
the 19138 level. The August, 1939, index of 72-3 marked the extreme low of a two- 
year decline. The movement of prices prior to the outbreak -of the Second 
World War was quite different from that which preceded the First World War. 
The relatively low level of prices in August, 1939, probably influenced the sharper 
initial advance at the outbreak of war. However, during 1940, price levels steadied 
and showed no sign of a steep increase until 1941. By that time, great expansion in 
wartime production had made serious inroads into stocks of nearly all basic commodi- 
ties and, at the end of 1941, wheat remained the only important commodity for which 
stocks exceeded predictable requirements. The introduction of general price control 
in December, 1941, ended a year in which wholesale prices had advanced 11 p.c. as 
compared with about 3 p.c. in 1940. The effectiveness of control is indicated by the 
fact that percentage increases in wholesale prices amounted to only 3-7 and 5-7 dur- 
ing the years 1942 and 1948, respectively, while the December, 1944, index remained 
the same as the December, 1943, figure. The December, 1945, index of 103-9 was — 
11 p.c. above that for December, 1941, when price control became generally effective. 
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The precipitous advance in United States general wholesale prices which began 
during the latter half of 1946 was of great concern to Canadian price-control authori- 
ties. This advance had been anticipated in July, 1946, when the Canadian dollar 
was returned to par with the United States dollar, thus reducing the Canadian dollar 
cost of imports from the United States. This provided a buffer of 10 p.c. only and the 
rise in United States prices was greater than that on a large majority of imported 
articles so that continuous pressure was felt, especially among individual items. 
The Canadian general wholesale price index rose from 103-6 to 112-0, an increase of 
over 8 p.c. between May, 1945, and December, 1946. 


The Canadian price rise accelerated in 1947 as internal controls continued to be 
relaxed. The monthly general wholesale index advanced without interruption from 
112-0 at December, 1946, to 148-5 at December, 1947, an increase of 28 p.c. The 
rise carried through into 1948, although at a decreasing rate, and by December 
the index had reached a level of 159-6. Wholesale price levels during 1949 were 
generally stable. 


Wholesale prices rose narrowly during the first five months of 1950 to reach an 
index level of 161-8 (1926=100) by May. In June, a sharp gain to 165-0 occurred, 
due mainly to rapidly advancing prices for live stock, lumber, iron and steel products 
and non-ferrous metals. An important factor stimulating further advance was the 
outbreak of war in Korea. The effect on basic commodities originating in or near 
that area was particularly sharp. By the end of the year the index had risen to 
175-7. 


1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups, Significant Years, 1940-50, 
and Monthly Index Numbers, 1949 and 1950 


(1926=100) 
Norse.—Figures for significant years 1913-39 will be found at p. 952 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


Raw and |Fully and : Building 
General Con- Pro- Partly Chiefly | Canadian and Indus- 
Year Whole- sumer ducers Manu- Manu- Farm Cons- trial 

sale Goods Goods | factured”| factured | Products!| truction | Materials 

Goods Goods Materials 
1OAD et aot anseraer. 82-9 83-4 78°7 75-3 81-5 67-6 95-6 79-0 
TOR reece i ack 90-0 91-1 83°6 81-8 88-8 72-8 107-3 87-3 
iY: Su ok tea eg ee 95-6 95-6 88-3 90-1 91-9 85-0 115-2 94-2 
"OY 6 sh ae ees 100-0 97-0 95-1 99-1 93-1 97-9 121-2 97-6 
AOA er ee recs ie ak 102-5 97-4 99-9 104-0 93-6 107-1 127-3 99-8 
Ee eae ae 103-6 98-1 100-7 105-6 94-0 114-9 127-3 99-8 
LY ae eed 108-7 101-1 105-7 109-5 98-8 124-4 134-8 103-6 
MOA Ua ee eat en 129-1 117-3 129-3 130-7 117-4 132-9 166-4 130-4 
+ a a a SN 153-4 140-8 153-9 156-2 140-3 149-7 195-7 155-2 
POO or cone ate 157-0 143-9 159-0 160-6 142-3 148-1 201-5 151-9 
TODO RAs 166-1 150-5 169-7 170-5 148-9 147-8 219-6 170°7 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 962. 
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1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups, Significant Years, 1940-50, 
and Monthly Index Numbers, 1949 and 1950—concluded 


(1926=100) 
Raw and |Fully and Building 
General Con- Pro- Partly Chiefly |Canadian and Indus- 
Year and Month | Whole- sumer ducers Manu- Manu- Farm Cons- trial 
sale Goods Goods | factured | factured | Products!| truction |Materials 
Goods Goods Materials 
1949 
Januanveeeeeeee ee 159-3 144-4 162-5 163-4 143-3 148-2 204-3 162-0 
IRE) OANA anouo anos 158-1 143-4 161-0 161-4 142-1 145-1 204-3 160-1 
March?3 oe inte 157-6 143-4 160-7 161-8 140-9 145-8 205-4 . 157-8 
Aprile at cee tee 157-5 144-3 160-3 161-3 142-0 147-6 204-3 153-8 
Mais sat teeta 156-4 144-2 157-9 159-5 142-4 147- 202-8 149-9 
Junesea er Oe 156-3 144-9 156-8 160-2 142-0 149-4 201-3 147-3 
Ulver cees otetess 156-6 145-6 156-5 160-8 142-1 150-7 200-6 145-7 
ATISUIStH oeaeeetes: 155-4 143-7 156-2 158-5 142-0 149-3 198-2 146-6 
September........ 155-4 143-2 156-7 159-0 141-8 149-0 197-6 148-5 
October cou ee 157-2 143-8 159-3 160-6 143-0 148-4 199-3 149-7 
November........ 157-1 143-1 159-6 160-6 142-9 148-4 199-5 150-9 
Decembers- 156-9 143-1 159-9 160-3 142-5 147-8 200-1 151-0 
~ 1950° 

JanUah yan eee eee. 157-1 142-5 160-0 160-0 142-8 146-8 201-4 151-0 
February... <'.. <2. 158-0 143-7 160-9 161-5 142-8 147-9 203-5 152-9 
Marcehteyastei ts oe 159-3 144-8 162-2 163-7 143-7 150-2 205-1 154-3 
VALI eoelae es 160-1 145-1 163-6 164-9 143-9 151-2 206-1 156-0 
Mia ver setae te he 161-8 145-5 166-3 168-0 143-9 152-9 209-6 160-5 
JUNC. gece ene ee 165-0 147-2 170-8 171-8 145-4 154-9 218-4 165-7 
Jaaliye Senet ese pare 166-9 149-0 bake 175-3 146-3 156-9 224-2 170-3 
AUGCUSUSA ore 168-5 152-2 172-2 175-1 149-9 141-9 227-0 175-7 
September........ 173-6 157-7 178-0 177-8 155-7 142-7 237-1 185-2 
Octobensnwss2 a - 172-6 158-8 175-1 174-0 156-3 141-3 234-1 187-7 
November........ 174-0 159-4 176-4 175-8 157-9 142-5 232-9 192-6 
DWecember.ees. 175-7 160-4 178-7 177-8 158-6 144-3 235-2 196-0 


1 Includes wheat participation payments authorized up to Mar. 31, 1949, and retroactive to August, 
1945. Commencing Aug. 1, 1949, western oats and barley were brought under control of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. Prices used for Canadian farm products since that time have been initial payments to 
farmers and participation payments are included whenever announced. Participation payments for the 
crop year 1949 were published Oct. 17, 1950, and indexes revised accordingly for the period August, 1949, 
to July, 1950. 


Residential Building Materials.—In March, 1949, a series of index numbers 
of residential building material prices (basis: 1935-39 =100) was prepared and 
published in response to numerous requests for precise measurements of material 
components of residential construction. A general index of building material 
prices has been available for many years but it did not meet the more specific 
requirements arising out of the post-war housing projects. A description of this 
index together with an appendix giving items included and percentage weights may 
be found in a bulletin entitled ‘‘Price Index Numbers of Residential Building 
Materials, 1926 to 1948’. 


The composite index of residential building material prices registered a marked 
rise during 1950 as compared with 1949 when a narrow decline occurred. The 
June, 1950, index level of 238-3 compared with 226-2 in December, 1949, 229-0 
in December, 1948, 205-5 in December, 1947, and 157-4 in December, 1946. Sub- 
groups contributing most to the 1950 index change were lumber, roofing materials 
(cedar shingles) and electrical equipment and fixtures. 
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2.—Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials, 1940-50 
and Monthly Indexes 1949 and 1950 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Year and Month 


VANUAI VA tse 
February...... 


Januanyew eee 
February...... 


August”, vs. .s. 2. 


Principal Components 


Com- : Lumber| Lath Plumb- nae 
eee ey ee ‘i oe Plaster Reotine Paint | ingand |Equip-| Other 
dail and umber] and Material nd |Heating} ment Mater- 

Cirawel e Ginae Pro- Insula- Glass |Equip- and ials 
ducts tion ment | Fixtures 

110-3 94-6 98-0} 119-1 99-7 | 110-4 115-2 | 106-5 | 107-1 109-2 
122-6 99-1 | 105-1] 189-2} 102-8] 118-7 136-2 | 114-6} 109-0} 112-5 
130-9 | 100-8] 109-0] 153-2 | 104-8 | 123-4 146-9 | 120-0} 110-3] 117-6 
139-1 | 101-2] 113-1] 171-3 | 104-8] 130-1 149-4 | 120-0] 110-3 117-9 
146-6 | 101-8 | 114-9 | 188-4] 104-8} 136-0 146-6 | 120-0} 110-3 117-9 
148-3 | 102-1 116-4 | 191-3 | 104-8 | 135-5 142-2} 122-2] 111-4] 118-0 
154-5 | 102-0] 121-0 | 202-1} 104-2] 146-2 144-2 | 127-2} 116-9] 126-4 
180°4 | ° 109-77)" 133-4 | 242-0: | 107°3 | 172-3 169-6 | 145-2] 147-4] 143-0 
217-5 | 122-3 143-1 | 305-8 | 116-7 | 201-6 183-1 | 168-3 | 169-8 | 162-3 
228:0 | 127-0) 151-0} 322-1) 118-1} 190-5 179-6 | 180-2 | 173-41] 174-7 
242-5 | 131-3 | 163-8] 348-8 | 116-7 | 235-3 174-8 | 188-2] 184-5 | 181-2 
230-0 |} 126-1 149-2 | 325-1] 118-1] 193-4 184-7 | 182-1 180-9 | 175-1 
230-0 | 126-1] 149-2} 325-1 118-1 193-4 185-5 | 182-1 180-9 | 175-1 
229-7 126-1 149-2 324-2 118-1 193-4 184-2 182-1 180-9 Ges 
229°5°| “127-1-| 149-28)" 324-27 | 118-1 1 193-4 184-2 | 180-8 | 180-9} 176-1 
229-1 | 427-1 | 151-1 | 324-2)| 9118-1 |_ 190-4 184-2 | 180-5} 169-1] 178-1 
228-0 | 127-1 | 151-1) 323-6 | 118-1 | 187-3 178-4 | 179-3 | 165-2] 176-1 
227-1} 127-1 To PIS 323-35 |) S815) 184-3 176-7 | 179-3 | 161-4'| 174-8 
226-3 | 127-1 151-17i} 819-7, -| 1181 |~ 184-3 176-7 | 179-3 | 168-4] 174-6 
226-2 127-1 151-1 320-0 118-1 187-3 171-0 179-3 168-4 172-6 
227-1 | 127-5 | 151-1] 320-9] 118-1] 188-9 178-1 | 179-3 | 173-4] 172-6 
226-3 | 127-5} 151-1] 318-5] 118-1] 194-9 176-8 | 179-3 | 175-41} 172-6 
226-2 | 128-5 | 157-1] 317-8 | 118-1] 194-9 175-1 | 178-9 | 175-4] 172-0 
227-3 | 128-5 | 157-1] 320-6] 114-8 | 194-9 175-1 | 180-1] 175-4] 173-9 
227-4 | 128-9 | 157-1 | 3820-8 | 114-8} 199-5 173-4 | 180-1} 175-4} 172-0 
227-0 | 128-9] 157-1] 319-8 | 114-8 | 202-5 173-4 | 179-4] 175-4] 172-0 
227-2 | 129-3} 157-1 | 319-2) 114-8 | 211°5 173-4 | 179-8 | 175-4] 174-8 
230-6 | 129-4] 157-1} 325-6] 114-8 | 232-7 168-2 | 179-9 | 179-1] 176-2 
238:3 | 129-2} 157-1] 341-6 | 114-8 | 244-8 168-2 | 180-0] 188-6 | 178-4 
245-2 | 131-8] 157-1 | 355-0] 115-5 | 270-9 168-6 | 180-1] 188-6} 180-9 
247-6 | 131-8 | 164-6] 3858-5] 115-5 | - 280-0 177-2 | 180-1] 188-6} 181-1 
256-2 | 131-9} 175-2] 370-6] 120-0 | 292-1 178-5 | 188-6} 195-0} 189-4 
259-5 134-8 175-2 380-6 120-0 237-6 178-5 189-7 191-8 191-4 
261-2 134-8 175-2 385-5 120-0 222-5 181-2 189-7 190-5 191-7 
263-0 | 136-0 | 175-2] 387-8] 120-8 | 234-9 182-1 190-7 | 190-5 | 192-3 


World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries 


have varied widely since the years before the War. 


Comparisons between Canadian 


wholesale price changes and those that have occurred in other countries are pro- 
vided in Table 3. 
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3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and other Countries, 1939 and 
December, 1945 and 1947-49 


Nore.—Base: 1937=100 except for France, where 1938=100 and Mexico, where 1939=100. For India 
the base was changed after 1946 to September, 1938-August, 1939=100. 


(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations) 
See eee 


Month of December— 


Country 1939 
1945 1947 1948 1949 

Australia slau S On Eea eae ake “eed ae 100 139 159 182 203 
Canadas ssh io ttc EE ere 89 123 170 189 185 
Chilogs: tee ea sate eee 93 201 315 350 403 
Czechoslovakia. rete oa eee eine 113 207 316 335 

Denmark hss Oe eee eee etc 99 171 203 221 227 
Binland s 2:4. 80), ets hes ene re eee 98 498 828 905 933 
Brance toutes oe oe renee BS oR 105 469 1,217 1,971 2,002 
Nbc Lob EMO ane oe NE rer rcmeae ie ache ee ot cor 95 233 314 384 381 
Mexicou( Mexico Gilby.) esate te ete 100 183 243 268 293 
Netherlandstrnccs sb aac en creak rr: 97 200 258 269 283 
NewsZealand! iss cite see or een 105 158 176 178 182 
IN Saree hie Ae ogi Ee Mit ade aw Aat aay: 100 163 175 180 184 
Peru (Liton) oc .7< 4 Neer eee ee ee 105 218 363 427 597 
Portugal: (Lisbon). Oe ia.n tert eee 98 230 227 242 238 
Swedemsind o Sots jee ee ae SNe teat meine 101 167 180 190 192 
Suntzerland eetn.can poo ace ae ee ee 100 193 209 208 192 
Unionrof Southey Airica set. enssk ee eee 101 157 175 184 194 
United Kinedomi* recs. teee ee cemieee 95 156 187 203 222 
United Statesss ante ees cee ar ear 89 124 189 188 175 


ee EE ee a ee eee ee 


Subsection 2.—Cost-of-Living Index 


Purpose and Interpretation.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 
living index measures the influence of changes in retail prices of goods and services 
upon the cost of a representative urban wage-earner family budget. . 


The index budget was calculated from annual purchases reported by a group of 
1,439 typical wage-earner families in the cities of Charlottetown, P.E.I., Halifax, 
N.S., Saint John, N.B., Quebec, Que., Montreal, Que., Ottawa, Ont., Toronto, 
Ont., London, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Saskatoon, Sask., Edmonton, Alta., and 
Vancouver, B.C. These expenditures covered the year ended September, 1938. 


The families surveyed averaged 4-6 persons and the majority had two or three 
children, Family earnings in many cases were supplemented by minor sources of 
income; total incomes for these families were heavily concentrated between $1,200 
and $1,600. They ranged, however, from as low as $600 up to about $2,800 per 
annum. There were, approximately, two tenant families to every one home-owning 
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family, and about one family in three operated an automobile. The general distribu- 
tion of living expenditures for the year ended Sept. 30, 1938, for these families which 
represented all the principal racial groups in Canada was as follows:— 


Average Percentage 
Budget Group Expenditure of Total 
$ 

sh Ss lige Se: CR Milyre Soa en ROS, 2 Se a 443-0 31-3 
S12 5s DP aabpymlar td Ge nah aL gale iran SO A ami 269-5 19-1 
Fuel and light...... eS ue 90-5 6-4 
ON GSS cS ia aac ce i eg a Same a ele A Sa 165:8 11-7 
Home furnishings)... ian 628 125-7 8-9 
MMipeallancous s.2450. eae. tise | we tadpoles 319-4 22-6 
PeaB LEN EG Be Meee SENT S ee eee 60-8 4-3 
Personal care: ae 7. cet annie. is Gans 23-9 1-7 
EMBO NOT CAUON oO. sk ose oes wee ee 79-3 6-6 

Be aes PIC PEE ne ee ee eres ns a ore 82-1 5-8 
PG ANSULARCO.. sorckc hak eh 4 one 78-3 5-2 
PEO DAES. tees ae nee eke 1,413-91 100-0 


1 Directly represented in the index. Other miscellaneous outlays brought the total family living 
expenditure to $1,453-8. 


A new survey of family income and expenditure was taken in October, 1948, 
and revision of the cost of living based on information obtained from this survey 
is under way. 
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Cost-of-Living Index and Prices of Staple Foods.—By October, 1948, the 
cost-of-living index had reached 159-6. That point marked the beginning of a 
plateau which lasted nearly a year anda half. Between October, 1948, and February, 
1950, the index averaged 160-6, and did not vary more than 2-1 points above 
or below that level. However, by March, 1950, higher food prices and rents raised 
the index to 163-7 as against 161-6 at February and a fairly ata, increase was 
shown to the end of the year. 


4.—Annual Index Numbers of Living Costs, 1940-50, and Monthly Index pers: 
1949 and 1950 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1913-34 will be found at p. 863 of the 1946 Year Book and those for 1935-38 
at pp. 954-955 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Home 
Year Food Rent Fuel and Clothing Furnish- | Miscel- Total 
d Month Ind Index | Hight | “Index | mgs and | laneous | thgex 
ee on es © Index e Services Index 
Index 
T9SO SARE eae a trates at ore ae 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 
NOA Tes eet, pein 7 een 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 111-7 
[OAs erat ee ey ee Tae eS eee 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 117-0 
IQAS aes Se te ce etna 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 118-0 
TOA Aes Seay tes ne, cic eras 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 118-9 
DOES Saphcre cesta be totat Sere cc eRe 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 119-5 
LOAG RC ee Cae eRe Fe 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 123-6 
GAT prey at, te cee et eet ale te 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 135-5 
1949 See falsdpaait aa eee ee 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 155-0 
QAO AeA ea RN iPS ASPEN Yee s 203 -0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 160-8 
1 OU neee, eieac Poke, oo ear Ae ea 210-9 132-9 138-3 182-3 169-2 132-6 166-5 
1949 

VANUATV Al Marke hea 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 159-6 
HeEDRUATN 74 Acc ee 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 159-5 
Mia pe liaeter sareaitite rare es oe 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 159-2 
SA Oren ae tata mae 198-5 122-4 131-0 183 -2 168-0 128-4 159-3 
UY Bits Cees eatery ena here ee 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 159-5 
JUNG Basses eae ee tee ae 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 160-5 
HAV ce. ected Ghertn ng Nacht ee ie 207-2 123-4 129-1 183 -3 167-5 128-5 162-1 
VAIS be Rt Aer era oar 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 162-8 
DEPlLEMDero. ea ane or 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 162-3 
October sees eee eee 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 162-2 
INO Veniber 7. seete cee oe 203 -3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 161-7 
December's. eres cee eles 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 161-5 

1950 
STUDI eer eka cones Xs 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 161-0 
Hebrilaryne rence oes eee 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 161-6 
Marclieuenwe rn autre th ves os 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 163-7 
NDT Eee Rear tens Meee, 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 164-0 
Ma aee tent eee ce ie 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 164-0 
J AAT OSes 1 VE ENTE, 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 165-4 
Julyee eee te bck wae 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 167-5 
TOUS TAL RAE ee uct sca? 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 168-5 
SepleMmbenswespa cede wt ek 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 169-8 
October pee oe a ak 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 170-7 
Novem bers. ote nor oe oe 218-6 136-4 140-6 184°5 174-8 133-4 170-7 
Decembersern pests eae 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 171-1 


Table 5 presents average and relative prices (basis: 1935-39=100) of staple 
foods that enter into the food index, a very important factor in the cost of living. 
The details given in regard to these staple commodities for the years from 1939 to 
1949 and for each month for the latest two years will be found useful to students of 
cost-of-living trends. 


a 
te el ere, 
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5.—Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods, 1940-50, and by Months, 
September, 1948, to December, 1950 


(Basis for relative prices: 1935-39=100) 


Pork, (A) 
cae fresh ote Eggs, ilk Bread 
(Ib.) loins {lb ) fresh (qt.) (Ib.) 
: (lb.) ‘ (doz.) 
Year and Month J] | — 
Aver Aver Aver 
Rela age | Rela-| age | Rela Rela-| age | Rela- 
tive price | tive | price} tive tive | price | tive 
price in | price| in | price price | in _ | price 
cents cents cents 
1b eae ae, ere Oren 29-3] 116-2 102-8} 11-2} 72-1] 33-7] 98-8 103-7} 6-4} 100-0 
TIGR a Fa a a eee 32-9} 130-4 116-6} 13-1] 84-4} 36-9} 108-2 109-2 6-7} 104-8 
1949. Emersons SSS 36-2] 143-5 135-6} 16-2} 104-5} 48-6} 127-8 111-9 6-7} 104-8 
TOL Re tS Sa Stier Sareea 39-8| 157-6 144-4] 18-4] 118-6} 49-0] 143-6 95-4 6-7| 104-8 
1 Ad See eset date icles « 41-5) 164-4 4| 17-7) 114-3} 45-7) 134-1 95-4) 6-7} 104-8 
GAD enti Rie on ear Se 5 43-1] 170-8 0} 17-9] 115-6} 47-9) 140-4 95-4 6-7} 104-8 
NGA Gi eae iar eh sas aes 44-4) 175-9 -7| 19-6] 126-5} 49-6] 145-4 112-8 6-7} 104-8 
TROY. (Sai aan ay eee Pe 48-6] 192-6 -2} 26-9] 173-7| 51-1} 150-0 140-4) 7-4] 115-7 
1 oie Bienes ca ROR CERN 62-8] 248-8 -0| 30-8} 198-9} 60-6} 177-9 158-7} 9-4} 147-0 
[OA G Rr Recent es 70-7| 280-1 -1] 25-3] 163-4] 62-5) 183-4 164-2} 10-2] 159-5 
POROUS Peters cosa ates 3 82-7) 327-5 -6| 24-2) 156-1) 57-7) 169-4 168-0} 10-7} 166-6 
1948 
eptember: .. sass. - > 72-2) 286-1 2| 35-7] 230-6} 65-2) 191-4 159-6) 9-5} 148-6 
OClO ber Ae. wees is 72-3| 286-5 8| 36-6] 236-4} 71-2) 209-0 159-6} 9-5} 148-6 
Novem bel: aun s0 j2scars.2e 70-2) 278-2 5| 37-1] 239-6) 75-9) 222-8 160-5} 9-5) 148-6 
Decemberaees ates: ox. 69-3] 274-6 7| 37-2) 240-2) 66-2} 194-3 160-5} 9-5] 148-6 
1949 
PAMUATV: sees ceo eres 70-1] 277-8 9| 36-9] 238-3] 62-5] 183-4 161-5} 9-6) 150-1 
MeDINAr Vo ct ce Sete oS” 69-6) 275-8 6| 32-1] 207-3} 54-6) 160-3 162-4; 9-6} 150-1 
Manele ristnt ciate ae ee > 68-3] 270-6 2| 26-0) 167-9} 54-0} 158-5 162-4| 9-6} 150-1 
IN DET eee ae yeneoee ss 69-1] 273-8 8| 24-1) 155-6} 53-9] 158-2 164-2} 10-3} 161-1 
INE ess Be eee oer 70-4} 278-9 7| 22-4) 144-7] 54-2) 159-1 164-2} 10-4} 162-6 
Uitte, Mes eile gee diss -3] 286-5 9} 21-6} 189-5} 55-3} 162-3 164-2} 10-4} 162-6 
ALTE ae eee Reach abe tae i om -8| 288-5 1| 21-9] 141-4] 62-8} 184-3 164-2} 10-4} 162-6 
ANIA SY Bia. Soi) as OER JA -7| 288-1 5] 21-9] 141-4) 75-1) 220-4 164-2} 10-4) 162-6 
Sepvem Perec... creee s- +0} 285-3 1] 23-4] 151-1) 738-9] 216-9 164-2} 10-4; 162-6 
OCloberoreds wma est +2) 282-1 4| 24-7) 159-5} 73-0) 214-3 164-2} 10-4} 162-6 
INGVEMDer este dae tae -9| 277-0 0} 25-1) 162-1) 69-6) 204-3 165-1} 10-4} 162-6 
December 8 teeter. -6| 275-8 9| 23-7) 153-1) 61-2} 179-6 165-1} 10-4} 162-6 
1950 
JANUALY secs sacks eecres -2| 278-2 1) 22-8] 147-2] 44-8] 131-5 166-1} 10-4) 162-6 
MEDRUALY yanks cites a. +4) 282-9 6| 22-0] 141-9] 46-8} 137-4 166-1} 10-4] 162-6 
NSW RG Tes Ot ra eae aA oat -0| 297-2 QO} 21-5) 138-6] 49-4) 145-1 166-1} 10-4} 162-6 
VN a) gil lke ea oe aor Pa -4| 302-8 0} 21-6] 139-3) 51-0} 149-6 166-1} 10-4} 162-6 
Sine tL eae A REI lone ace +8} 320-3 5| 21-6] 139-3} 50-4) 147-8 166-1} 10-4} 162-6 
UDO See eia sos. ay Str tet t es -6| 335-4 1} 21-6] 139-3} 50-1] 146-9 166-1} 10-4} 162-6 
iliac natik aides oe -9| 348-1 5| 21-5) 138-6) 60-2) 176-6 166-1] 10-4] 162-6 
August....... 6| 362-8 8| 23-2) 149-9} 62-3] 182-8 166-1} 10-4} 162-6 
BepLemer svar ges- et aes -5| 366-4 6| 27-5) 177-8] 64-4] 189-1 166-1} 11-1) 173-5 
WELOHaIER pec ets ate +3) 357-6 6| 29-4) 189-7] 68-8) 201-8 172-5} 11-2) 175-0 
Nowe Der moeenriy cul 85-9} 340-5 -2) 29-1) 187-7| 71-7] 210-4 174-3) 11-2] 175-0 
December... 2565 85-2| 337-4 -4| 258-8] 28-5] 184-4] 72-7| 213-4 174: 11-2| 175-0 
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5.—Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods, 1940-50, and by Months, 
September, 1948, to December, 1950—concluded 


Tomatoes, near 
Flour 23's, Potatoes maiiaied Coffee 
(Ib.) canned (15 lb.) ® (lb.) (Ib.) 
(tin) 4 
Year and Month Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
price tive price tive price tive price | tive price tive 
in price in price in price in price in price 
cents cents cents cents cents 
NOAO ae ead N aan 4-0 94-8 13-0} 111-9 20-6 119-0 7-3 114-1 44-8 125-1 
LOAN es aioe sek 4-2 100-¢ 13-7 117-9 18-8 108-9 8-3 129-7 46-8 130-6 
[O47 ea ie eee 4-2 100-0 13-8 118-§ 28-6 165-5 8-6 134-4 47-9 133-7 
1943.. 4-2 100-0 14-0 120-4 31-9 184-5 8-6 134-4 44-2 123-4 
1944,. 4-2 100-0 14-6 125-7 30°5 176-2 8-6 134-4 44-3 1237.7, 
1 Ua Srot Speed tae ad Fades 7 4-1 97-6 14-6 125-7 34-6 199-7 8-6 134-4 44-4 124-0 
T9465 Ae Ree oe aeenas 4-] 97-6 15-2 131-4 34-5 199-4 8-6 134-4 44.7 125-0 
1947... - 4-6 109-5 19-7 169-6 34-3 198-2 9-3 145-3 51-1 142-7 
1948... 6-2 147-6 26-2) 225-5 60-7 233-6 9-7 151-6 61-4 171-4 
1949,. 7-0} 166-7 21-1 181-6 52-4 201-8 9-8 153-1 65-8 183-7 
LOB OR ea Xs anes Be 7:3 174-0 18-8 162-0 50-2 193-2 11-3 176-5 93-2} 260-3 
1948 
September....... 6-2 147-6 26-& 230-7 50-9 195-8 9-7 151-6 62-4 174-2 
October... - = 6-2 147-6 25-3 217-8 47-1 181-2 9-7 151-6 62-6 174-8 
November....... 6-2 147-6 24-3 209-2 46-2 177-8 9-7 151-6 62-7 175-0 
December....... 6-2 147-6 23-8 204-9 46-0] - 177-0 9-7 151-6 62-9 175-6 
1949 
Januahyee ene ee 6-2 147-6 23-5 202-3 46-3 178-1 9-& 153-1 63-1 176-2 
Kebrusany.e cae 6-2 147-6 23-1 198-8 46-9 180-5 9-8 153-1 63-4 177-0 
Marcher are 6-2 147-6 22-6 194-5 47-3 182-2 9-8 153-1 63-6 177-6 
April 6-9 164-3 21-9 188-5 48-2 185-6 9-8 153-1 63-7 177-8 
MAG xB cca Seek 7-2 171-4 21-3 183-4 49-0 188-5 9-8 153-1 63-8 178-1 
TUNES pets een ee 7:3 173-8 20-6 177-3 52-9 203-5 9-8 153-1 63-8 178-1 
July heat ene 7:3 173-8 20-4 175-6 69-1 265-8 9-8 153-1 63-8 178-1 
AOSTA Beene 7-3 173-8 20-3 174-7 66-7 256-6 9-8 153-1 63-9 178-4 
September....... 7°3 173-8 20-2 173-9 53-2 204-7 9-8 153-1 64-1 179-0 
October. sees 7-3 173-8 20-1 173-0 50-3 193-7 9-8 153-1 66-0 184-3 
November....... 7-3 173-8 19-8 170-4 49-3 189-7 9-8 153-1 70:6 197-1 
December....... 7-3 173-8 19-5 167-9 49-3 189-7 9-8 153-1 79-4) = 221-7 
1950 
Jantaly ons. an 7:3 173-8 19-3 166-1 49-5 190-3 10-3 160-9 84-8 236-7 
February........ 7:3 173-8 19-1 164-4 50-2 183-1 10-7 167-4 86-7 241-9 
Marchn® tee 7-3] 173-8 18-9 162-7 50-6 194-8 10-7 167-4 87-4 243-9 
April 7:3 173-8 18-7 160-9 50-3 193-7 10-7 167-4 88-9} 248-2 
IM aie eter ee 7:3 173-8 18-5 159-2 50-2 193-1 10-7 167-4 90-8} 253-4 
JUnee ae aan aveo ee 7°3 173-8 18-3 157-4 02-6} 202-3 10-7 167-4 91-7 255-9 
July.. 7-3 173-8 18-3 157-4 64-3 247-6 10-7 167-4 92-1 257-0 | 
(NIP USTE Ee. Take 7°3 173-8 18-2 156-6 62-1 239-0 11-3 177-0 95-1 265-5 
September....... 7°3 173-8 18-2 156-6 48-7 187-4 12-3 191-5 97-9 273-4 
October et oee 7°3 173-8 18-7 160-9 43-6 167-9 12-5 194-7 100-9} 281-6 
November....... 7:3 173-8 19-5 167-9 40-5 155-9 12-5 194-7 101-8] 284-1 
December....... 7-4 176-1 20-2 174-0 39-9 153-6 12-5 194-7 101-1 282-2 


Regional Changes in Living Costs.—In 1941, the Bureau established cost- 
of-living indexes for eight regional cities covering the period since August, 1939. 
These indexes, for the cities shown in Table 6, are patterned after the official cost- 
of-living series for Canada and include group indexes for food, fuel, rent, clothing, 
home furnishings and services, and miscellaneous items. The budget quantities 
employed for these calculations have been computed for each city from expenditure 
records of wage-earner families in the year ended Sept. 30, 1938. For the city records, 
August, 1939=100 is the base used instead of the five-year period 1935-39. 
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The city indexes are not designed to show whether it costs more or less to live 


in one city than in another, and should not be used for that purpose. Their function 


is to show the extent of price change in each city. 


6.—Index Numbers of Living Costs in Eight Cities, 1940-50, and by Months, 


Books beginning with the 1942 edition. 
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World Cost-of-Living Indexes.—In order to place changes in Canadian retail 
prices in perspective with those occurring in other countries, Table 7 gives cost- 
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It will be noted that increases 
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in the cost of living have been world-wide. These indexes measure price change 
only and should not be used to compare living costs from country to country. 


~7.—Index Numbers of Living Costs in Canada and other Countries, 1939 and 
December 1945 and 1947-49 


Norz.—Base: 1937=100 except for Iceland, where Jan.-Mar., 1939=100, and Portugal, where July, 1938- 
June, 1939=100. For the United Kingdom the base was changed in 1947 to June 17, 1947=100. 


Month of December— 
Country 1939 Cee EEE 
1945 1947 1948 1949 

AUStY alist eee ee ee tear eer 105 129 140 154 168 
Camad aries ae ee cee eee oer 100 119 144 157 160 
ChilewSantia&o) sane cere oer 106 252 403 471 568 
Czechoslovakia (Prague)...............- 115 230 319 325 2 

Denmark tes eke ee a oren aegis ree 104 162 167 170 170 
inland stake See oe ee ee oa ee eres. Sees 105 419 748 828 856 
France (cost of food in Paris)............ 125 552 1,612 YODA 2,242 
Iceland) (Reykiavils))spsee- 2 aoe see 103 285 328 326 340 
IndiasiBombaty) test seats ork artes 100 228 269 308 291 
NMexico: CMexico City) an see eee eee 116 268 353 377 403 
INetherlandsieaeencs. oticee on baer ee 102 177 202 214 226 
NewsZealand fawn. attic ere erice ee 107 123 133 144 146 
IN GEE r ahs ct tor CRE ecdier rete ts aes Reenter: 105 161 163 162 164 
PemusGarma in cck ete ose ee cs eat 100 190 311 353 419 
Portugal (iisbom)saseene cer errr rire ra. 101 197 208 , 213 216 
GS Wecleli cum se tales Aart sto cekenes i pensie eu egs 104 149 152 160 160 
Switzerland sete sass at oe eee costs 101 151 163 164 161 
Wnrontol SOuthweAtnICa mere ner ieee rr 104 137 146 156 160 
Unirtedekingd ome. eens ee ee 103 132 1044 109 113 
United: Statestie® ae. tance (eee 97 126 163 167 163 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices 


Security prices have long been utilized in statistical measurements related to 
economic phenomena. They are generally sensitive to changing business con- 
ditions, although this valuable characteristic is sometimes overshadowed by the 
fact that their movements may be influenced greatly by speculative interest very 
remotely associated with underlying economic conditions. Thus, in 1928 and 1929, 
common-stock prices advanced far beyond levels indicated by business profits and 
prospects. Security-price trends have also been at variance with other business 
indexes during the First and Second World Wars. 


Common Stocks.—During the first six months of 1949, a general weakness: 
in common-stock prices brought the index to 99-6 for June as compared to 115-8 
for December, 1948. The decline in the index coincided with weakness in security 
prices in the United States where a moderate business recession occurred during 
the first half of 1949. However; stock-price trends were reversed during the second 
half of 1949 and by December, the investors index had risen over 18 points above the 
June low. This decidedly firmer tone continued during the first half of 1950. The 
monthly index for 106 common stocks moved up from 117-9 for December, 1949, to 
130-9 for June, 1950. Increasing international tension, which finally resulted in 
open conflict in Korea late in June, had an immediate depressive effect on the 
market. By July 13 the investors index had fallen to a low of 119-3. Subsequently, 
however, investors took a longer range view of the situation and the possible effect 
of war contracts was reflected in higher price levels for most common stocks. 
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8.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1949 and 1950 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Types of Stocks 


Industrials 
Year and Month Ma- Tex- | Food Build 
chinery| Pulp tiles | and B 21'C- | Indus- || Indus- 
and | and |Milling] Oils | and | Allied|V°Y™) 2? | trial | trials, 
Equip- | Paper Cloth-| Prod- | ?#°& ie 1 Mines || Total 
ment ing ucts eae 
1949 

JANET y+. oon bert oes cs 234-1 | 257-1 96-4 75-9 | 214-3 | 115-2 | 294-5 | 143-0 | 103-8 || 109-3 
EGDLUAT YR: aaa eR 222-4 | 244-1 89-8 68-7 | 203-1 | 113-6 | 281-5 | 139-7 95-8 || 102-2 
IME GIS meats eat ebe, body 217°5 | 236-7 85-9 69-5 | 205-9 | 112-0 | 276-1 | 137-4 91-7 || 100-4 
ADP ae SoU Te eee San 211-9 | 234-2 88-4 70-8 | 205-7 | 111-9 | 274-4 | 139-6 89-5 99-8 
Maver aac tink 208-4 | 227-4 | 84-2] 70-2 | 204-2 | 112-8 | 275-7 | 136-3 | 88-3] 98-8 
CAVE RE eh pli Si auton Sit meet ane Oh 184-7 | 210-6 85-3 63-8 | 196-0 | 111-8 | 273-3 | 131-4 82:5 92-5 
JUlivaee emt hein baes ao 198-8 | 221-4 89-6 66:6 | 202-2 | 112-9 | 292-4 | 137-0 87°6 97 +4 
Ug Sts ha ett are eee 209-5 | 230-6 | 90-2 | 68-8 | 204-6 | 114-6 | 306-7 | 140-0 | 91-7 |] 101-3 
epvembers csc g. ck. csi 213-1 | 240-1 93-0 68-9 | 204-8 | 116-0 | 312-5 | 143-0 91-4 || 102-2 
OCUODEER areas Reet a 221-4 | 259-0 95-8 75-4 | 206-4 | 122-0 | 329-6 | 151-4 94-3 || 107-9 
Novem berry 2 ei secs et 231-0 | 274-3 91-8 82-6 | 219-9 | 123-5 | 336-5 | 158-6 96-2 || 112-9 
Decemberkyeccts) sien «an 231-5 | 279-4 88-5 82-4 | 229-9 | 121-5 | 345-9 | 163-2 92-6 |] 112-5 

1950 
JANURRY Ae eee rao 231-5 | 286-1 | 90-7 | 82-8 | 285-0 | 123-7 | 351-0 | 169-1 | 91-9 |) 113-3 
HE DTUATY ech siolsesttee secon 229-9 | 291-7 86-1 80-5 | 236-9 | 123-2 | 355-8 | 169-7 90-3 || 112-3 
Marehe set ersttie same ties ws! 241-5 | 304-9 | 83-3 | 80-3 | 245-7 | 119-1 | 371-7 | 168-9 | 86-6 |] 112-5 
BA Pits lieeae oe ae eerie rads 250-4 | 326-2 85:8 93-3 | 247-4 | 120-6 | 394-5 | 174-8 89-1 || 120-5 
tL ER Aen irs see aa Ae 270-1 | 352-3 | 86-5 | 94-9 | 263-8 | 122-3 | 383-5 | 177-0 | 93-6 |] 124-2 
JUME RE ree Sea seek. 280-1 | 361-4 85-3 95-8 | 259-4 | 123-2 | 381-6 | 180-4 96-0 || 126-1 
MUL Yenc erence ce tewobnsss Fxtas 277-2 | 330-4 81-9 89-3 | 238-8 | 118-4 | 354-6 | 168-1 92-8 || 119-5 
Aue ust ti Yeoh sak asiee 328-5 | 374-5 87-5 99-9 | 263-3 | 120-7 | 384-6 | 186-7 | 102-7 || 133-0 
WeptelMn Der wees cone 349-8 | 397-9 | 89-8 | 104-4 | 273-6 | 120-7 | 403-1 | 196-0 | 107-6 |) 139-3 
OClLODer I ee sa hoe 358-0 | 431-1 91-7 | 106-5 | 290-7 | 123-4 | 428-0 | 212-5 | 108-2 || 143-7 
INowen bERY vat srcex crane 355-1 | 446-2 91-1 | 102-6 | 302-4 | 123-4 | 430-6 | 211-3 | 108-3 || 142-7 
MU CCEM DOT mee He tnanctre tc 373°5 | 443-8 94-9 | 100-5 | 311-9 | 124-9 | 428-8 | 215-6 | 112-1 || 144-4 
Types of Stocks 
Public Utilities 
Year and Month eee ead Grand 
"Trane: Telephone Power Public 
otiakion an and Utilities, 
ROLlap Telegraph | Traction Total 
1949 

VANUAIY Se aon eres es en ae 175-8 104-0 108-2 119-2 132-6 114-3 

HEDEUALY a eee nat ae ve 162-6 102-9 105-7 115-1 131-0 108-1 

MERC tence BOh nde cas habe 154-0 103-2 106-4 113-7 131-0 106-4 

LADIES ene eee oy Ee Cs 150-6 106-6 * 109-7 115-7 132-4 106-4 

Bil i acrige ee re AU a Rr PU 145-7 106-1 107°4 113-5 132-4 105-3 

DMO eet en, ee Mey, eek 135-2 104-2 104:1 109-2 131-0 99-6 

DOL VA ten oie eae hath cae 147-4 106-1 108-4 114-3 130°7 104-2 

AUSSt yee kee ee Peak ee hes 162-4 108:8 111-2 119-5 133-3 108-2 

September ee 4 ss 172°5 110-1 112-8 122-7 135-2 109-6 

OCtobertcss ore ehh dotones 171-3 109-9 111-7 121-9 139-8 114-3 

November sis. ui nt aha de. 177-9 104-5 112-2 121-6 142-2 118-2 

WIECOMUDEI. ee aes ae es 183-8 103-8 112-0 122-5 140-6 117-9 

1950 

FAD MOU: gt pet eee OST arn he 187-7 103-1 114-7 124-3 143-0 119-0 

CO TUAES A ise aa Sere eas 189-1 102-7 116-5 125-2 143-0 118-3 

Whar chitin cin siee sth cnt. eae: 185-5 102-4 121-9 126°8 142-9 118-7 

DANCY bey Secs ee A, er ea 196-5 105-1 127-2 132-2 144-4 125-9 

1.5 (a's 2a a ly en ile A ee ede re 196-3 104-8 125-4 131-2 146-1 128-7 

Meee mt tate Sik hea ihre 203-8 107-4 127-4 134-6 148-9 130-9 

Nil ley peep a rc st he ie ents se 198-1 103-7 116-6 127-4 145-3 124-3 

PAMIP MIST ett SN sy obra meee 211-4 105-0 123-8 133-6 145-7 135-7 

BODLONIDCR eet Td Ses og Feiss 229-2 102-6 128-4 138-2 148-4 141-5 

WD CTODELS EPH es an. okie Se 230-1 102-6 129-0 138-6 153-4 145-4 

INOVOMIDEE ete. 5 0.8 cies ck cca he 229-3 101-8 126-4 137-1 154-8 144-5 

Wocemmbahen hey totes osc sees 248-6 101-3 127-6 141-2 152-6 146-3 
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Preferred Stocks.—Preferred stock prices paralleled movements for industrial 
and utility common stocks during the first half of 1950. A gradual rise in the index from 
a level of 150-7 in December, 1949, to 158-2 for June, 1950, was recorded. Prices sub- 
sequently declined to an index of 154-6 in July following the initial speculative 
assessment of the Korean situation and rose again to 160-2 at the end of December. 


9.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Months, 1936-50 
(1935-39 =100) ‘ 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. 


193 Orertegrones 90:3 | 93-1} 92:0] 91-7] 90-0] 91-9} 95-9] 97-2 | 101-1 | 104-7 | 109-9 | 113-3 
CEES abe 119-7 | 121-1 | 123-8 | 124-4 | 120-9 | 119-8 | 119-9 | 122-4 | 109-8 | 99-2] 98-9 97-7 
(O38 cvseaeecer: 100-6 | 99-0] 93-5 | 94-3] 96-6| 98-7 | 105-2 | 104-7 | 98-1 106-2 | 105-5 | 104-8 
1989 eee 102°5 | 101-8 | 101-2 | 95-2 | 95-3] 98-8 | 100-1] 97-7 | 100-5 | 107-4 | 108-7 | 110-1 
1940 eee 110-7 | 109-7 | 108-8 | 108-9 | 96-7 | 86-9] 89-0] 93-9] 99-1 | 100-7 | 103-0 101-7 
LOA ley Ges ters 101-4 | 97-6 | 98-7|-97-9| 96-3] 96-8] 98-5 | 100-0 | 103-2 | 102-2 | 102-6 100-7 
194 Det levees 99-6 | 96-8 | 95-6 | 94-5| 95-4] 96-5] 95-7] 95-8] 95-6] 96-2] 97-5 | 100-4 
1943s a 102-7 | 105-5 | 106-4 | 108-2 | 110-1 | 113-3 | 117-3 | 117-8 | 118-0 | 118-2 | 115-3 | 115-8 
tia, aS elceg 118-3 | 118-6 | 119-2 |] 118-7 | 118-5 | 122-2 | 124-7 | 125-9 | 126-3 | 126-7 | 128-8 | 129-8 
TOAD es yas 131-8 | 132-1 | 130-9 | 130-3 | 132-4 | 137-2 | 138-0 | 137-8 | 139-4 | 142-5 | 145-0 | 146-6 
1940 eee tee 152-1 | 154-1 | 154-5 | 157-8 | 159-7 | 161-6 | 157-5 | 157-9 | 151-4 | 153-6 | 154-7 | 153-5 
aE Timea 157-5 | 158-5 | 156-0 | 153-1 | 154-3 | 155-8 | 155-4 | 153-5 | 153-6 | 152-0 | 150-2 | 148-1 
TQAS eee: 144-5 | 141-0 | 138-9 | 144-2 | 147-0 | 148-2 | 147-5 | 146-4 | 144-8 | 143-7 | 144-6 | 144-6 
1949 sie cee. 144-7 | 144-0 | 142-8 | 140-9 | 139-9 | 136-3 | 138-6 | 140-4 | 141-8 | 145-8 | 150-0 | 150-7 
LOS Oc eae 152-4 | 153-0 | 153-7 | 154-4 | 157-3 | 158-2 | 154-6 | 155-6 | 158-2 | 161-1 | 161-1 | 160-2 
SS ee a 


Mining Stocks.—Mining stocks pursued a divergent course during 1950. 
This was accentuated following the outbreak of war in Korea late in June. Up to 
that time the gold stock index had declined narrowly from 74-2 for December, 1949, 
to 70:2 for June, 1950. In July prices for gold stocks moved sharply lower to close 
the month at 58-5. Base metal stocks, on the other hand, after an initial drop to 
120-3 in mid-July from an average level of 130-8 for June jumped to 132-3 by 
July 27. This compared with 128-4 for December, 1949. The composite index 
for 30 representative mining issues stood at 82-3 for the final week of July and 
compared with a level of 92-4 in December, 1949, and 88-2 in December, 1950. 


10.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Months, 1947-50 
(1935-39 =100) 


Yearand Month | Gold | yes, | Total Year and Month Gola {Patt Total 
1947 1949 
Januaryeses ene Roses 74-1 109-8 86> Gill Mlanuar yen meetin cid eect 69-1 128-6 88-9 
Nebroary. we Meee ee toed 113-3 SR Sa llMebruary says. cer. to 68-8 | 119-5 85-9 
Marcha vee nn ersaek., cree 73-8 | 107-8 Sh a levlanrchin er inerciee onienocertes 67 ldo 82-8 
Apress: oe ee os, cess 73:0 | 104-6 Sa dereArorilit fs ceete eis cette: 72-3 | 112-1 86-0 
Miety sae Oris etter ees 72-3 102-7 83-0 SVS Me tenets ena 69-4 107-5 82-5 
JUTOM SA oe Bare ote oe 76°6 105°5 86-9 leJUMe Ske ceeds mise aceoe 66°5 102-3 78°9 
Jubyabete eee te coe 75-6 | 104-1 She Selle duly ee dee eee a. eee 70:6 | 112-3 84-9 
Aves bec si rn Sones. 77-3 | 104-1 87 Op MAUCUSE. oe ate enc ace er 75-3 | 116-8 89-6 
September sees a:b ss 80-1 | 101-2 88-0 || September............... 75-0 | 118-8 89-9 
Octobersss: seeenee bee 78-9 102-7 87.- Gal MOCtCODOL Ls waniacaseees sakaces 74-9 124-1 91-5 
INoventbettaonce traces 79°5 108-4 89:9 || November..............- 77°3 130-1 95-2 
Decembersecerne ete 74:8 108-5 86.64) December, . 207 odes. + 74-2 128-4 92-4 
1948 1950 

January s.6 eke ear: 71-6 110-0 845 Qulodianuary.eo ares cir aces 75:0 127-8 92-8 
Hebrusry.se awe 71-8} 104-9 83S laMebruary aceeen- sees 73-2 | 127-2 91-3 
Marcht... espa ce 71-1 102-9 Se rlWevarchit \ eas aeiebas cayicecn ete 73°9 124-5 91-0 
April) 22 an eee eres 66-2 111-9 81 2G: eA Ai ae ees cee roc 75-4 127-5 93-0 
Mia Bos oS, Gee oe 66-9 118-2 84-1 || May 73°6 129-2 92°3 
June 62-7 118-0 ST Te Blunes sh fears ate oe 70°2 130-8 90-5 
July Shee ete toes 60-3 | 115-8 78: Silialyiee eee 58-5 | 126-1 80-9 
Aigust rk cone eee 60-7 | 114-8 TO cel PRUGUSELS coamiierac.curmce eras 61-6 | 138-2 86-9 
Septembera.. sees 63-0 | 115-1 80-4 || September..............- 62-7 | 145-1 90-0 
October:t-.- seas) Whos 62-2 123-4 82 rlP@etober..seeceae ccna ae cis a 64-0 147-6 91-7 
INovembersieencwse tc see 60:5 | 127-9 B2e7 WwNovermbers. 2.41. cues e 61-1 148-6 90-0 
December ae eee 63-0 | 127-1 84-9 December s.sesten- oe 59-8 146-0 88-2 
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Section 4.—Index Numbers of Bond Yields 


The exceptional financial requirements of the war years of 1914-18 turned the 
federal authorities to the domestic market, a field that had hitherto served mainly the 
needs of the provinces and municipalities. Historical records of long-term bond yields 
in the domestic market prior to 1914 are obtainable, therefore, from provincial and 
municipal sources only. A record of Ontario issues from 1900 to date is available 
and was utilized for the first long-term bond-yield index constructed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The relatively long period for which the record 
has been preserved makes this series of considerable value. 


Since the First World War, however, the growing importance of federal 
financing in the domestic market has made it advisable to supplement the Ontario 
series with the federal index of long-term bond yields shown in Table 11. This 
series (1935-39 = 100) has been computed from January, 1937, on the basis of yields 
computed from a 15-year, 3 p.c. theoretical issue. Quotations for the theoretical 
yields are computed by the Bank of Canada. 


Evidence of underlying strength for government obligations continued to be 
felt during 1950 as indicated by the narrow limits which Government of Canada 
long-term bond yields moved during the year. From the index of 90-3 for December, 
1949, the yield rose to 91-0 in July, 1950. The slightly easier price tone for govern- 
ment obligations in July reflected the sharp deterioration in the international 
situation. ; 


11.—Index Numbers of Government of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, by Months, 
1942-50 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
VARUATY weet rciass te 99-4 98-8 97-3 96-7 90-0 84-9 92-1 95-4 90-1 
HiGDRUAVY Akers co yrs .t ft 99-3 98-5 97-3 96-6 85-9 84-7 92-1 95-2 90-3 
IMarehiis emir kerri: 99-6 97-6 97-3 96-3 83-8 84-6 96-7 94-7 90-2 
8 ORECKE 5 le A or ge aaa SERA 99-6 97-3 97-3 96-0 84-3 84-8 96:5 94-4 90:7 
LE er re wath ea oF oe CeO 99-5 97:3 97-2 96-0 85-1 84-6 95-3 94-4 90-2 
AM rhate) & Niece: Si een ek iets Ae Ee 98-8 97-3 97-0 95-6 84-9 84-3 95-4 94-4 90-2 
"1B peep eet ea ee Se 98-7 97-3 97-0 94-6 85-1 83-8 95-6 93°8 91-0 
BUS USE ccegjoaw saw atl dele 5 99-0 97-3 97-0 94-4 85-0 83-9 96-2 92-7 90-5 
Neptem Der cen. ci soe sees: 99-4 97-3 97-0 94-6 84-9 84-0 96-1 91-8 89-8 
Octobers saat 2k the 99-6 97-3 97-0 94-4 85-0 84-2 96-3 89-1 92-0 
November. 27.0.0 .6 <5 99-6 97-3 97-0 93-9 85-0 84-4 95-7 89-2 93-9 
LTE 1S ae ee ee 99-4 97-3 96-9 92-2 85-0 84-8 95-5 90-3 96-7 
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Norse.—The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for 
all Governments* 


The purpose of this Section is to present combined statistics of public finance 
for all governments of Canada—federal, provincial and municipal. Information 
in greater detail is given for each form of government in Sections 2, 3 and 4. 


Combined Revenues and Expenditures.—Tables 1 and 3 present over- 
all details of federal, provincial and municipal finance by combining ordinary 
and capital account revenues and expenditures for each level of government. Since 
all expenditure—ordinary or capital—is included, amounts provided for debt retire- 
ment have been excluded to avoid duplication. The revenues and expenditures 
presented in these tables are on a ‘net’ basis since the following revenues have been 
treated as offsets to their corresponding expenditures: shared-cost contributions of 
other governments, institutional revenue and certain other sales of commodities 
and services, and interest revenue exclusive of sinking-fund earnings. Certain 
inter-governmental transfers such as the payments of the Federal Government to 
the provinces for the vacation of tax fields are neither conditional grants nor pay- 
ments for services and cannot, therefore, be offset against any specific expenditure. 
These are set out separately in Tables 1 and 3 so as to show grand totals of revenue 
and expenditure for each level of government as well as totals excluding inter- 
governmental transfers. 

Discrepancies between the amounts shown in Tables 1 and 3 as inter-govern- 
mental transfers are due to variations in the fiscal year ends and accounting practices 
of governments. 


Combined Debt.—The municipal debt figures in Tables 5 and 6 include 
estimated figures for Quebec, as municipal statistics for 1946 and 1947 for that 
Province are not available. It will be noted that the total combined direct debt for 
1947 showed a reduction of over $400,000,000 as compared with the previous year. 
This was due mainly to the fact that the Federal Government was able to avoid 
borrowing in 1947 to finance current operations and reduced its funded debt by 
$520,000,000. However, increases in total indirect debt of Provincial Governments 
resulted in a net general decrease in the combined direct and indirect debt of 
approximately $166,000,000. 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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COMBINED REVENUES OF ALL GOVERNMENTS 


1.—Combined Revenues of all Governments, 1947 


Nore. — Figures as at governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31, 1947. See text 


inter-governmental transfers. 


Item 


Taxes— 
(Coie 10) Eke (els cedu bios Bek on REE Ie CIOs Sas BU One 
Customs duties and import taxes................-+. 
AAS OTITIG War eae cel ocr nee ehaete eEme akewe in crake tate 


NCO IMC —- MENS ODS oxy. ic hottie eres creo a BPlo Ssie hn, edthenaL stesso 
TS TOTO RL WS Pare ie Cine Seo yada a eg Fle opie dey Heres noh a Spohie* 
MS ICCESSIONECU LOO a Lek ome ace tee do elton 
Real and personal property... ....--- 60.220. s secre: 
TRO DA CCOMM nae et eocins aia a tectainooe ade aeree e¢ 
Ve atl ave) Volb ieee Tash <5 Saaee nenley seen REINS ens ORI odin ae bao ee 
(WO CMerAbAK CART ee ee eee cree Se hgcantens csi steele ereer ey ok 


Ota sea OSes Comets said vaswisisis cts onaje Sut eioke ss 


Licences, Permits and Fees— 
INFOEOL Vellic lowe te smite as otc stro ce ch cousin’ ee 


Ba blietdomainescacccsil ces Vso st Swayne ra eee ee 
Municipal public utility contributions................. 
Rost Onicon net yin ie ecae clon os gene emcee ones Inova 
Bankcon Oana aspro ws cere se tite oe ike aie oem 
ES Utlontan GkeoInA re naa y tence ease sieitookre s drelere ene tise = 
Miscellaneous: rev onion 4. ceils = «oni eile sles oo oe 


Totals, Revenue (excluding inter-government- 
Et TATISLOLS) ees see itero a ieeeie eats oaks cies ercyekeu ss 


Inter-Governmental Transfers— 

Federal subsidies to provinces.................0000- 
Provincial subsidies to municipalities............... 
Vic CaLIOUEOe LEU RWILOLOGS =. chil Me acter) broke nin dee o/c) ionic 
Nova scotia high way tax. cast ques cte = ioe oe. cteunje 
Municipal Commissioner’s levy (Manitoba)......... 
Interest on Common School Fund and School Lands 

Fund Debentures. .........0.- gees ence eee ee re cees 


Totals, Inter-Governmental Transfers......... 


Grind Totala weenie sl ie 


1 Includes provincial profits from liquor control. 


975 
on p. 974 re 
Federal Provincial | Municipal Total 
$7000 $000 $'000 
594,353 — 670, 600 
295,737 _ PADS hen 
2,208 — 113,195 
372,329 13,455 416, 308 
659, 828 = 659, 932 
97,470 — 222, 266 
30, 828 — 61, 883 
— 303,549 307, 836 
176, 691 — 183,977 
35, 889 — 35, 889 
186,742 33.655 234,877 
2,452,075 399,766 350, 659 3, 202,500 
-—— 46,475 — 46,475 
4,210 15,040 10, 253 29, 503 
4,210 61,515 10, 253 75,978 
2,255 54,954 — 57, 209 
— —_ 19,698 19, 698 
9, 857 _— —_ 9, 857 
18, 828 -- _ 18,828 
feo — — 1,731 
174,354? 17,442 32,772 224,568 
2,663,310 533, 677 413,382 3,610,369 
— 17, 256 a 17,256 
— — 3,576 3,576 
— 128,922 2,140 131,062 
— 445 = 445 
— 980 — 980 
— 1,646 — 1,646 
149, 249 5,716 154,965 
2,663,310 682, 926 419,098 3,765,234 


2 Includes $131,442,000, being excess of refunds 
over expenditure re expansion of industry. 3 Per Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Acts. 


2. Combined Revenues of all Governments, exclusive of Inter- Governmental 
Transfers, 1944-47 


Norr.—Figures as at governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dee. 31. 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Taxes— 

COTTON a alse esd es pes ha ore tae ivi igke os 626, 004 653, 602 690, 995 670, 600 
Customs duties and import taxes................45- 214, 502 171, 613 239, 568 295,737 
(OBVEC Hine) Sates fos 2 ne lene a TE eon eS ori e cemrCE OR Ie 76, 753 87,912 109,510 113,195 
CLS TSEAIIRE A ee is eet GS ei ERRORS Une oer eaipmeiae. cone 235, 227 242,119 334, 699 416,308 
MheEme—persOussr acs cui Hoan jemi os ce ety eh eo 673, 345 686, 935 670,779 659, 932 
iy Coote RM ee i eR oe, Sei ie ares Se 141, 489 190, 640 220, 690 222, 266 
SHE COSSTONPOUUICSE em na ees wei sviutie sastoloreetie oshotn suckers ots 40,734 46, 663 57, 642 61, 883 
Real and personal-property.:..........622200eeeeee> 271,999 269, 374 279,991 307 , 836 
MGSO COM ee te ee ned a wink Ata ot Ge ee ate alas 156, 604 178, 707 190,269 183,977 
UE tar edna rab ex otc eset aciete ot a. cantersicsnsenendolos Sake ale! asvepe 28,599 28,310 30,136 35, 889 
OCH Creta Ost ae Sopa crerstaicesemtcase Hoaarsne aware 170,344 ionic 200, 946 234, 877 
ANA ea le. Atop toc ae aad Bot aearks Stones ce ee ae eae ...| 2,635,600 | 2,729,598 | 3,025,225 3, 202,500 
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2.—Combined Revenues of all Governments, exclusive of Inter-Governmental 
Transfers, 1944-47—concluded 


Item 1944 1945 1946 
$7000 $000 $000 
Licences, Permits and Fees— 
Motor-vehicle, «2 255 so ese aa oe nee tn ses 30, 964 31,804 38,613 
Other ee eeSs oyna eens Lace took Nope Cane eee a so PES ply! 25, 303 29,110 
ALotals #licenees? etCs ee) ac Acie en ae ee 54, 681 57,107 67,723 
Piblievdomainte 5. oe west eee o eer take ees hae 36,279 42,330 54,750 
Canadian National Railways surplus.................. 23 , 027 24,756 — 
Municipal public utility contributions................. 17,043 17,530 16,345 
PostiO ficer(net it aaa Pee One ee See 10,669" 10,973" 9,076 
Bapkof Canada protite: eae. eon ee. 18,079" 22,542 21,011 
Bunion and ‘comage Six. csueos, < co eee ce ee 4,586" 4,954 2,098 
Miscellaneous FOVENUG. jy. nips aii Rt eee ae ieee 215,900" 454,105" 315,022 
Totals, Revenue (excluding inter-governmental 
CLARSIORS ie. oe Oe ee 3,015,864 | 3,363,895 | 3,511,250 


1947 

$000 
46,475 
29,503 
75,978 


1,731 
224, 568 


3,610,369 


3.—Combined Expenditures of all Governments, 1947 


Note.—Figures as at governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31, 1947. See text on p. 974 re inter- 


governmental transfers. 


Item Federal Provincial 
$’000 $7000 
Public Welfare— 
Healthvandihospitalicarosessn eee eee eae 2,999 72,422 
Labour and unemployment insurance................ 38, 487 3,015 
VOICE ete tote cre Pe ae fe, eens eee 13 6,408 
Old Ago: ERSIONS,.. 15's. oars eeen ee Ne eae. betas 57,031 23,515 
amily allowances: -...8ee sas See ee 264, 780 — 
Oth ee Ae ee ATE 11, 458 22,709 
Wotals; Publie-Welfaresc. 2.72. 0: tos ate ee 374,768 128,069 
iducation se. 02 cir hha 06 A ee il te Ree 30,978 110,946 
EAS POrta tion ACAd, «\. wae ne eee, ol ne RRs eee 80, 097 208, 758 
PROTICUICOL Otte aoe cic eres SR Don ae eet EE EO. 109, 805 18,944 
Rublicidomainh acter aie Sar ee ot eee eee 28,772 40,955 
NS tional Gelence:t ht o's sna Sa een cote 154, 263 — 
Veterans pensions and aftercare....................04. 311,856 — 
FEXPANSON-OL ING USEEY: 1 sete ees ais ta eae ek oe 1 — 
Price control and rationing...... BO Mena ae fee 59,011 — 
Debt charges, net (excluding retirements)?............ 415, 463 49,719 
Otier-expenditurés 6.02 5... «cca re ee eel 197,459 68, 673 
Totals, Expenditure (excluding inter-governmental 
SLANSICLS) See ccs tee hae ee ae ee 1,762,472 626,064 
Inter-Governmental Transfers— 
Federal subsidies to provinces...................... 17,332 a 
Provincial subsidies to municipalities............... — 4,290 
Vatation Sbiiexields® (ate. pr... .cue eet re cee 122, 497 _ 
Nova Scotiashizhwaytaxc: ssn ieee en we eee — a 
Municipal Commissioner’s Levy (Manitoba)........ — — 
Interest on Common School Fund and School Lands 
Hund: Debentures ssntack teach lai ote ee 1, 466 oa 
Totals, Inter-Governmental Transfers............. 141, 295 4,290 
Grand "Dotals eye ee oe ee 1,903, 767 630,354 


Municipal 


$000 


25,617 
3, 482 
344 


1,428 


448,871 


Total 
$000 


101,038 
41,502 
9,903 
80, 890 
264,780 
77, 806 


575, 919 


~ 


277, 202 
361, 187 
128,749 
69,727 
154, 263 
311,856 


59,011 
495,160 


402,905 


2,835,979 


1, 466 


147,013 
25 982, 992 


—_—_—  —.).)220”°0°_C°C. ee 


; (See Table 1, footnote 2.) 
interest on Common School Fund and School Lands Fund Debentures shown below under inter-govern- 
mental transfers. 3 Per Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Acts. 


1 Refunds in the fiscal year 1946-47 exceeded expenditures. 


2 Excludes 


Pinta 
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4.—Combined Expenditures of all Governments, exclusive of Inter-Governmental 
Transfers, 1944-47 


Nortre.—Figures as at governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31. 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$000 $000 $’000 $000 
Public Welfare— 
Healt pana snosprtal C&LC cc. ccscc buco ctabine «x svete niles 54,960 62,543 77,535 101,038 
Labour and unemployment insurance................ 34, 856 35, 184 45, 208 41,502 
UGH CDRS pe ae Rete ea. Sea wood cule Showreel eee 6,240 6,543 7,961 9,903 
TGS PO PENSIONS ees ed we tek oe eee cee eh ok 57,060) = 60,317" 63,914" 80,890 
Hearty zaO WANES rite neon oh ett cleat tel Se. Rat eas — 174, 426 246, 837 264,780 
OE EET Rosey 5 ely BE aI Cats Cos SAC nce ne aC 46, 653 50,363" 64, 243° 77, 806 
Potals public Wellarorcc.cu st chen othe oe calewtore 199, 769 389,376 505, 698 575,919 
Lau CatiOnk eeerites Yate Ue ek oaks, elo Saba pedsiw arn ceTe es 170,638 181, 268 241, 623 277, 202 
pPLransoCroa tiOMenkt oo cms eta io eek helet le a. see one 282, 699 135,477 241,945 361, 187 
PM RCNONT MOG (tt oko nie ose Big oe Wane emits « 89,537 83,743 94,551 128,749 
PU DUC TORII ee ect rene Lasik dn nls Muni cvle dae see ae 32,095 36,532 45,817 69,723 
INGA ON AINCLOLEN COsn ceeds uae Stakes toe rade acere oes Sie 2,885,812 | 2,263,674 365, 938 154, 263 
Veterans pensions and aftercare................000005- 109, 660 395, 222 584, 655 311, 856 
UST REET EER (el, Sie en cs ai ea ean a Fe a 860, 465 939, 587 _— _— 
Price:controlang -TationiMe., semen. \.ccen ene. 192,006 183,311 177,480 59,011 
Debt charges, net (excluding retirements)............. 406, 330 490,113 519,917 495, 160 


Other expenditures... ,.... eis. ya's 940 slsia oie 226 om vine 230,394 259, 445 319, 442 402,905 


Totals, Expenditures (excluding inter-govern- 
mental tramsfers)...........ccccccveccscetcceees 5,459,405 | 5,357,748 | 3,097,066 258355979 


5.—Combined Debt of all Governments, 1944-47 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 
Direct Debt— 
LTT 0 Fe%s Give Cl ok oe ie at RI Sem eee Dee Sr 14,556,235 | 17,420,778 | 17,303,786 | 16,708,650 
ERS OULKINPMUDAS lets. ecco tee Ree endian 402,038 363, 425 375,359 371,156 
INGE DUNGEONS DU inc metre fie ie ette oe Gene phe bce see aoe 14,154,197 | 17,057,353 | 16,928,427 16,337,494 
EMrensuryalol ls eee es gehen Ree Lee es, 1,692,099 1,478,075 1,314, 832° 1,340, 457 
SA VANES CLEPOSLES tere cree Seve eee ce oie oe aati tone 79,240 83,985 100, 108 101,914 
MOMPOraly, LOANS. 6 ae ee ae AG Ea aes 30, 848 51, 848 30,124 67,679 
OCH er direch lia Dr tt1es, tne ce dee ede is whete eanctoh olde ok 1, 686, 283 1,929,497 2,198,473 2,323, 886 
Totals, Direct Debt (less sinking funds)....... 17,642,667 | 20,600,758 | 20,571,964"| 20,171,430 
Indirect Debt— 
GUATATI GOOG? DOBOS 8 5 hac hacic stent ee noes 851, 682 765, 969 834, 102 1,067,620 
NGGSG RIMICIN GE UNS. oe oc oe cco w elels Colne ee ees ots 18,124 16,113 14, 183 24,326 
BE MURPANLCOM DONGS. citys as cues: Sages tate ols Soins 833, 558 749, 856 819,919 1,043, 294 
Guaranteed bank loans and other indirect liabilities. 114,976 41,712 45, 882 57,531 
Totals; Indirect Debt (less sinking funds)..... 948,534 791,568 865,801 1,100,825 


MAEAIE TOES fact: Poca 15 Se ie iain esl 18,591,201 | 21,392,326 | 21,437,765"| 21,272,255 
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6.—Composition of Total Debt of all Governments, 1947, with Totals for 1946 
Nortre.—Figures as at the governmental fiscal year ended nearest Dec. 31, 1947. 


Deduct Combined 


Inter- 
Item Federal Provincial | Municipal! Total Govern- poe 
mental Uae 
Debt ebt 
= $'000 $000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $'000 
Direct Debt— 
Hundededebucet sewers 14,175,781 1,641, 855 900,530 | 16,718, 166 9,516 || 16,708,650 
Less: sinking funds........ — 230,756 140, 401 Sle ton 1 371, 156 
Net funded debt......... .| 14,175,781 1.411, 099 760,129 | 16,347,009 9,515 |} 16,337,494 
Treasury bills) 4... eee 1,300, 0002 142,389 6,749 | 1,449,138 108, 681 1,340, 457 
Savings deposits.......... 36, 226 65, 688 — 101,914 — 101,914 
Temporary loans.......... aaa 19,710 47,969 67,679 — 67,679 
Other direct liabilities....| 2,119, 6093 107,938 114,461 | 2,342,008 18,122 2,323, 886 
Totals, Direct Debt (less 
sinking funds)........ 17,631,616 | 1,746,824 929,308 | 20,307,748 136,318 | 20,171,430 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds........ 595,999 4 424,520 57,345 | 1,077,864 10,244 1,067, 620 
Less: sinking funds........ 13,1625 3, 230 10, 493 26, 885 2,559 24,326 
Net guaranteed bonds.... 582, 837 421,290 46,852 | 1,050,979 7,685 1,043,294 


Loans under the Municipal] 
Improvement Assistance 
ACE USS Atelier ee — 4,972 — 4,972 4,972 — 

Guaranteed bank loans 
and other indirect lia- 
DUtiesment wate Cee 20,6316 45, 337 — 65, 968 8,437 DLAOo 


Totals, Indirect Debt 
(less sinking funds)... 


603, 468 471,599 46,852 | 1,121,919 21,094 1,100,825 


Grand Totals, 1947.....| 18,235,084 | 2,218,423 976,160 | 21,429,667 157,412 || 21,272,255 
1946... | 18,669,718 | 2,037,983 982,829 | 21,690,530 2525765") 21,437,765° 


1 Includes estimates for Quebec as statistics for 1947 are not available. 2 Includes $100,000,000 
deposit certificates and 750,000,000 six-month notes. 3 Excludes provincial debt accounts. 
4Includes both guaranteed and unguaranteed issues of the Canadian National Railways and National 
Harbours Boards at Mar. 31 to correspond with fiscal year end of the Federal Government. 5 In- 
cludes deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold, held by the Canadian National Railways. 6 Ex- 
cludes contingent liability in respect of Federal Government guarantee of deposits maintained by chartered 
banks in the Bank of Canada, miscellaneous guarantees the amounts of which were not finally determined 
os we indeterminate at the close of the fiscal year, and contingent liabilities of the Canadian National 

ailways. 


Section 2.—Federal Public Finance* 


A sketch of public finance, from the French regime to the outbreak of the First 
World War, appears at pp. 742-743 of the 1941 Year Book, while detailed sketches 
re tax changes from 1914 to 1938 will be found in issues of the Year Book beginning 
with the 1926 edition. An outline of the financing of Canada’s war effort, including 
the more important changes in taxation during the war years from 1939 to 1945 
is given at pp. 918-923 of the 1945 Year Book. ‘Tax changes included in the 1945-46 
and 1946-47 Budgets are given at pp. 883-884 of the 1946 edition, those in the 1947- 
. 48 Budget at pp. 952-953 of the 1947 edition, those in the 1948-49 Budget at p. 964 
of the 1948-49 edition, and those in the 1949-50 Budget at p. 1002 of the 1950 edition. 


The 1950-51 Budget.—The Budget for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1951, was 
presented to Parliament on Mar. 28, 1950.+ The forecast of revenue for the fiscal 
year 1950-51 (after tax changes) was $2,430,000,000 and the forecast of expenditures 
WA Re ovised! except as otherwise indicated, under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, C.M.G., Deputy 
Minister, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 


oo t Copies of the 1949-50 Budget may be obtained on application from the Department of Finance, 
awa. : 
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was $2,410,000,000. The estimated surplus was accordingly $20,000,000. These 
forecasts compare with actual revenue in 1949-50 of $2,580,140,615, actual expendi- 
tures of $2,448,615,662, and a surplus of $131,524,953. 


The principle features of the tax changes were:— 


Corporation Income Tax.—Legislation was introduced to permit closely held 
companies to pay a flat 15-p.c. tax on undistributed income and thus create a fund 
which would be tax free on receipt by the shareholders of such companies when made 
available under specified conditions. 


Excise Taxes.—Purchases by certain defined classes of institutions caring for 
orphans, the aged and the incapacitated were made exempt from the sales tax from 
July 1, 1950. 


Ice cream, drinks prepared from fresh milk, and prepared whipping cream were 
made exempt from the sales tax. 


The excise tax of 5 p.c. on toilet soaps was repealed. 


Loss in Revenue.—It was estimated that the loss in revenue from the tax reduc- 
tions would not exceed $3,000,000. It was not possible to predict the revenue from 
the new 15-p.c. tax available to closely held companies in respect of accumulated 
earnings but it was expected to be at least sufficient to offset the loss in revenue from 
the tax reductions. 


Subsection 1.—Balance Sheets of the Federal Government 


Table 7 gives the balance sheets of the Federal Government for 1946-50. 
Figures in earlier Year Books are not on a basis comparable to those in the present 
Table 7. On the asset side, accounts classified as active assets are shown; these 
represent cash or investments that are interest-producing or have a readily realizable 
cash value. On the liability side, such liabilities as have been ascertained and brought 
into the accounts are given. No liability is shown for interest accrued but not 
due, nor for current obligations incurred for supplies or services but not paid for 
at the end of the fiscal year. Indirect liabilities under guarantees are not reflected 
in the balance sheets, but are set out in a special schedule. (See p. 1013.) 

The excess of liabilities over active assets, designated the net debi, is analysed 
in a statement appended to the Balance Sheet, and is apportioned to non-active 
assets, which include capital expenditures and non-productive investments, and to 
accumulated deficits in Consolidated Deficit Account. 


7.—Balance Sheet of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1946-50 


Assets 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Active Assets— 
Cash in current and _ special 
Gepositss55.hds witlas dost ee 808,611,429) 484,545,825 38,041,758 90,671,289} 148,420,566 
Other Liquid Assets— : 
Foreign Exchange Control 


Board— 
Cash and securities.......... 1,550,000, 000 841,192,875} 621,192,875} 1,071,192,875| 1,250,000,000 
Securities investment account 151,539,571 276, 366, 554 672, 948, 43& 455,769, 619 18,690,528 
DINKING UNAS coe Viotiate wet a ok — — — — 7,991, 103 
Working Capital Advances— 
Departmental; 23....5.05.2. 9, 327,530 32,506, 611 29,051. 209 21.919, 461 41,714,212 
Crown corporations.......... 96.859, 199 46,910,985 32,224,723 20,705,421 16,818, 487 


Totals, Liquid Assets...... 2,616,337,729| 1,681,522, 850} 1,393,459,003] 1.660, 258,665) 1,478,634, 896 
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”.—Balance Sheet of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1946-50—concluded 


Assets and Liabilities 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


$ $ $ $ $ 


Active Assets—concluded 
Loans to, and Investments in 
Crown Agencies— 
Bank of Canada capital stock 5,920,000 5,920,000 5,920,000 5,920,000 5,920,000 
Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation--capital 
ANAMOANS oe se ee ae 25,000,000 25,000,000} 47,500,000} 115,500,000"| 206,960,455 
Canadian Farm Loan Board. 21,628,227 21,022, 882 21,122,357 PBA ee ay 24,122,107 
Railway and steamship com- 


DANES “Aen s Sistine sdacioneatrnios 699,528,379] 679,007,739] 760,725,105] 764,792,373) 743,829,650 
Miscellaneots...............- 134, 087,093 141,999,735 144, 473, 5838 150,551, 534 174, 138, 188 
Other Loans and_ Invest- 

ments— 

To provincial and municipa! 

governments............... 173,903, 894 171,373,978 107,744, 803 102,369,003 98,337,507 
To United Kingdom and 

other governments.......... 817,311,424] 1,464,077,736| 1,846,014,909] 1,923, 783,303} 2,028, 424,300 
Canada’s Subscription to 

Capital of— 

International Monetary Fund 33,150} 300,003,150} 300,003,150) 300,003,150} 322,502,497 


International Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 


TIVTCUG Wy ae ern a eee oc 35,913 48,785,750 65, 035, 750 65, 035, 750 70, 694,043 
Miscellaneouss426 4 ten oo 74,784, 743 182,939,161 167, 332, 231 187,415, 470 191,006, 946 
Totals, Loans and Invest- 
THEN tae eee 1,952, 227,823] 2,990,130,126] 3,465,871, 888] 3,637,542,940) 3,865,935, 693 
Provincial debt accounts..... 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 2,296,152 2,296, 152 


Deferred charges including 

' -unamortized discounts and 
commissions on loans........ 92,551,071 81,984,024 72,654, 440 65, 784, 892 62,561,974 
Sundry suspense accounts..... 1,025,027, 959 48,174,900 62,312,393 54, 256, 183 17,585,720 


Gross Totals, Active Assets.| 5,688,440, 734| 4,804, 108,052] 4,996,593,876| 5, 420,138,832) 5,427,014, 435 


Less: Reserve for _ possible 
losses on ultimate re- 
alization of active as- 
BOUSE EER sehen tea 150, 000, 000 153, 668, 860 170,881,788) 245,869,188] 320,867,388 


Net Totals, Active Assets...| 5,538,440, 734] 4, 650,439,192) 4,825, 712,088) 5,174, 269,644) 5,106, 147,047 


Non-Active Assets— 


Capital expenditures.......... 1,008,901, 212} 1,019,991, 682) 1,035, 428,385) 1,051,576,513) 1,074, 433, 447 
Other 2s. cicis es 4. Samhtoeeateer 576,163,182} 574,403,548] 562,715,549] 564,329,772) 590,261,999 
Consolidated deficit account. .|11, 836,341, 055] 11, 453, 361, 323]10,773, 492, 959] 10, 160, 227,867} 9,979, 913,753 
Totals, Net Debt........... 13, 421, 405, 449|13, 047, 756, 548/12, 371, 636, 893/11, 776, 134, 152) 11, 644, 609,199 
Totals, Gross Debt......... 18, 959, 846, 183] 17, 698, 195, 740/17, 197,348, 981/16, 950, 403, 795) 16, 750, 756, 246 


Liabilities—! 
Hloatingid cbt) sees 182,394,475 410, 287,361 458, 604, 421 450, 699,831 505,564,076 
Deposit and trust accounts....} 1,366,378, 362 175, 437, 523 115, 665,726 107, 500, 584 132,720,076 
Insurance, pension and guar- 


ANbYeACCOUNtS ae iene eels oe 457,993,538] 526,843,490} 610,731,903] 718,015,689] 810,871,203 
Deferred credits.............. 25,348,721 9,297,212 3,979,755 4,350, 636 10,978, 984 
Sundry suspense accounts..... 66, 491, 899 19,382,550 31,482, 608 59, 617, 634 70, 804, 460 
Provincial debt accounts... .. 11,919, 969 11,919, 969 11,919,969 11,919, 969 11,919, 969 
Reserve for certain contingent 

lidbrli ties guest ect noes 41,677,278 2 2 2 2 


Reserve for conditional bene- 

fits—Veterans’ Land Act. 

1949 5 2 ee ea eee 464,175 3,127,454 7,632,006 13, 262, 872 19,758,517 
Funded debt, unmatured..... 16, 807, 7 765116, 541, 900, 182]15, 957,382, 593)15, 585, 036, 580)15, 188, 138, 961 


SS) 
Debtt sis eh eae ou 18, 959, 846, 183]17, 698, 195, 740/17, 197,348, 981/16, 950, 103, 795/16, 750, 756, 246 


1 Direct liabilities only. Indirect liabilities or guarantees by the Government of Canada are given 
on p. 1013. 2JIn the Public Accounts no charge was made against this item. 
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Subsection 2.—Revenues and Expenditures 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1950, revenues declined by $191,254,460 
from the previous year while expenditures increased by $272,723,328. The surplus 
of revenues over expenditures for the fiscal year amounted to $131,524,953. Total 
revenues aggregated $2,580,140,615 compared with $2,771,395,075 in 1948-49. 
Tax revenues were $113,025,197 less than for the previous year and non-tax revenues 
decreased by $7,348,193. Special receipts and other credits declined by $68,528,976 
due largely to smaller receipts from sales of surplus war assets. 


Total expenditures were $2,448,615,662 in 1949-50 compared with $2, 175,892,334 
in the previous year. Demobilization and reconversion expenditures increased by 
$43,032,825 over 1948-49. Ordinary expenditures increased by $127,810,167 in 
1949-50 and accounted for 69 p.c. of total expenditures during the year. | 


Capital expenditures totalling $22,923,586 and special expenditures totalling 
$37,927,899 in 1949-50 were both higher than in the previous year. 


The increase in the Canadian National Railways deficit was chiefly responsible 
for the increase in expenditure on account of Government-owned enterprises which 
totalled $52,361,663 in 1949-50 compared with $39,662,806 in 1948-49. 


8.—Details of Revenues, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-50 


Revenues 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


a | ee a 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Ordinary Revenues— 
Tax Revenues— 
Customs import duties.... 
Excise duties...........-- 
MN OIINO LAR tee ccs oe 
Excess profits tax......... 
Sales’ tex (net)! coves. te: 
War exchange tax......... 
Succession duties......... 
Gasolme tax. 0.7.2... 
OLISIECAKES oho, «cei aecrate- se 


115,091,376] 128,876,811] 237,355,397] 293,012,027) 222,975, 471| 225,877, 683 
151,922,140] 186,726,318] 196,043,816] 196,794,208] 204,651,969) 220,564,504 
977,758, 0681] 932,729,273] 939, 458, 244/1, 059, 848,357}1, 297, 999, 404|1, 272, 650, 191 
341,305,357] 426,696,483} 442,497,443 227,030,494] 44 4,791,918 —1,788, 388 
209,389,876] 212,247,444 298, 227, 867 372, 329, 205 rWe 302, 763] 403,437,159 
98,164,427) 41,198,213 338, 409 == 

17,250,798} 21,447,573] 23,576,071] 30,828,040) 25, 549, 777\ 29, 919, 780 
29,670,693) 29,836,191) 36,220,057) 2,207,816 

214,073,913} 222,600,081] 253,944,009} 270,025,248) 262, 870, 974) 172, 456, 150 


Totals, Tax Revenues..... 


Se eee ee ee aed fee ri eee ae aren ea 


Non-Tax Revenues— 
PGst- Onice seer tes sare 
Return on investments.... 
Bullion and coinage....... 
CPO A. AE ee eee a eee 


66,055,520] 68.613,113) 72,978,339] 77,758,408] 80,604,216] 84,511,786 
60,749, 1852) 70,914, 6262) 69,438, 8802] 75,799, 9122/107, 888, 9052] 91,528,987? 
4,586,427| 4,954,034] 2,097,867] 1,731,286) 3,253,179) 4,523, 656 
14,079,593] 16,321,694] 16,354,496) 22,480,984) 21,201,251) 25,034,929 


ee ee 


Totals, Non-Tax Revenues| 145,470,725] 160,803,467] 160,869,582) 177,770,590 212,947,551] 205,599,358 


Totals, Ordinary Revenues)2, 


ees fe et ee |e ee ee es 


Special Receipts (sundry 
receipts and credits)....... 


Other Credits— 
Refunds on capital account. 728,195 375, 643 109,777 219, 272 2,325,439 66, 652 
Credits to non-active ac- 
COMMIS ie es Rar ate ts os 604,010 _ 45,532) 2,477,365) 12,059,350 124,978 31, 671 
Totals, Other Credits... 1,332,205 421,175| 2,587,142] 12,278,622) 2,450,417 98,323 


a a ee ee a 


Grand Totals, Revenues. . .|2,687,334,799|3,013,185,074|3,007,876,313 2,871, 746,110) 2,771,395,075)2, 580,140,615 


1 Excludes refundable portion. 2 Includes interest on investments, proite of the Bank of Canada 
and the Central Mortgage Bank and other items. 
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9.—Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-50 
Expenditures 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures— : 
HWANG fo. «Panne Ree eae 503, 908, 848) 575,694,522) 607,848,094] 637,432,990} 595,489,739] 596, 462, 493 
Public Debt Charges— : 

Interest on publicdebt..... 318,994, 821| 409,134,502) 464,394,876) 455,455,204! 465,137,958) 439,816,335 

Annual amortization of 

bond discounts and com- : 

MUSSLONS Meer oe ee 12,800,997| 14,938,218} 10,830,013) 10,052,136 SrOl te tie 9,733,818 
Servicing of public debt..... 172,908 6,170,422 677, 972 365, 997 330,912 477, 766 
Cost of loan flotations..... 7,877,686 7,377,601 1,308 , 955 861,450 1,227,379 811,805 

Totals, Debt Charges.....| 339,846, 412| 437,615,643] 477,211,816| 466,724,787 476,214,021) 450,839,724 

Subsidies to provinces...... 14,445,267} 14,446,629| 14,382,750| 33,894,114) 17,094,682| 19,169,753 
Transitional grant to New- 
foundlando.  waee ae 6,500,000 
Compensation to provinces 

under Dominion-Provin- 

cial Tax Rental Agree- 

TIVES Ate ee yo eee 93,333,930} 98,051,769| 94,380,510| 122,496,918) 84,386,923 78, 256,113 

Premiums, discounts and 
CLCRONGE SD, war ee een reel 16,348,193) 14,733,764 9,172,317 J 1 1 
OLR BA epiccpiins Same 39,935,046) 10,846,717| 12,700,701) 14,817,171] 18,794,113) 41,696,903 
ASTICUIEUTCh, aN aa meio. 9,424,274} 10,318,960} 18,300,123) 16,310,711) 20,376,096} 25,296, 133 
Auditor General’s Office... 360, 851 379, 238 389, 934 395, 485 533, 092 561, 804 
Citizenship and Immigra- 

ONS 2 ee cea ee ence Sete nas ee bes _ ay 17, 701, 414 
Civil Service Commission.. 460, 441 479, 632 593, 348 664, 654 770, 955 1,512, 851 
External Affairs........... 1,910, 151 4,521,654} 5,127,916] 7,194,931 8,675, 454 9,721,390 
Federal District Commis-| . 

SION Ge aero ee 3 333, 500 710,800} 1,173,315} 4,210,500) 3,704,500 
Hisheries ie eres none eee 2,159,170} 38,262,018} 3,598,715} 4,097,163) 5,158,386] 6,763,442 
Governor General and Lt. 

Govyermorsee se eee 222,757 226,615 252, 053 238, 943 242,380 274,025 
Insurance: ef 3. concen foe 185, 305 198, 964 Ae Be 237, 242 262, 937 311,486 | 
Justice, including peniten- 

CIBTIGS ae oe eae arate Hee 5,631,915} 6,106,031 6,999,650} 8,481,301 9,887,873] 10,917,352 
Habourse mie coe eee 19,562,110} 20,613,475) 25,682,976] 37,791,654] 55,188,395) 52,572,746 

Unemployment Insurance 

Act, administration and 

government contribution) 17,858,806) 18,698,743| 22,696,042| 35,140,405) 39,068,134) 45,073,016 

Government annuities (pay- 
ment required to maintain 
TESETVE) ene Sete eae 257 , 288 293,798 977, 070 3831,857| 11,408,468 1,255,772 
One ren eee 1,446,016 1,620,934 2,009, 864 2,319, 392 4,711,793 6,243,958 
Legislation, including Chief 

Electoral Office.......... 2,443,364) 6,225,833) 4,067,999] 4,491,635! 4,050,244 9, 685, 281 
Mines and Resources?...... 12,295,531] 11,469,089] 18,421,095) 23,614,832] 46,266,789 an 
Mines and Technical Sur- 

ViGV Senay ete chute. ron cooks eae see ae ait Se 22,199, 828 
National Defence.......... 67, 294 126, 543 253, 127 615,055} 13,857,453) 14,440,286 
National Healthand Welfare 1,725, 263) 213,640,799) 289, 684,737] 332,069,631] 359,582,690] 423,320, 122 

Old Age Pensions and Pen- 

sions to Blind Persons... 3 83,715,092) 35,927,514) 58,089,960) 66,764,285) 93,188,934 

Family Allowances........ as 172,632,147) 245,140,532| 263,165,192) 270,909,779| 297,514,034 

Other Fee ee ee 1,725, 263 7,293,660 8,616,691} 10,814,479} 21,908,626| 32,617,164 
National Revenue......... 20,114;268} 22,630,175} 28,551,183] 37,312,033} 49,323,139) 50,604,219 
Posti@ilicestec hee ee 54,629,281] 57,729,646] 64,213,050! 67,943,476] 77,642,621] 82,639,741 
Prime Minister’s Office. ... 64, 217 61, 022 88, 733 99, 268 105, 605 120, 142 
Privay © ouncilee. saree 81,030 85, 121 97, 662 113, 762 140, 116 303,473 
Public Archives........... 123,558 126, 877 148, 906 157, 164 172,578 198, 134 
Public Printing and Sta- 

tionery eee 232, 299 238, 136 292, 889 535, 701 753, 345 866, 069 
Bublichworksa pope 13,168,726; 16,283,531] 26,359,878] 35,544,648] 50,643,454] 67,058, 184 
Reconstruction and Supply!. 3,725,507 4,442,317} 3,707,616} 13,485,0465] 3,403,083 ate 
Resources and Develop- 

MENG ara, eee ee 25,013, 587 


1 In the Public Accounts no charge is made against this item for this year. 
ment of Mines and Resources was reorganized into the three Departments—Citizenship and Immigration, 
3Included in Department of 
5 Includes special expenditures on the Chalk 


Mines and Technical Surveys, and Resources and Development. 
( : 4 This Department was dissolved in 1949. 
River Project and other activities of the National Research Council. 


Finance. 


2 In 1950 the Depart- 
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9.—Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-50—continued 


Expenditures 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures— 
concluded 
Royal Canadian Mounted 
PRoluceve neo ea. eon 7,182, 689 7,283,610| 8,604,309] 10,405,879] 13,717,043) 15,970,904 
Secretary of State......... 863,541 954,418 1156, (at 1,344, 866 1,558, 814 1, 600, 450 
Trade and Commerce...... 6, 699, 470 7,349,323] 10,878,623] 10,845,947| 26,942,409) 34,719,717 
LEE DSOL tae care ek eee 18,265,081] 18,266,655| 21,687,541 30,122,568] 41,496,367) 51,220, 789 
Veterans Affairs........... 81,031,273] 72,849,232] 93,304,690] 97,282,123) 182,998,377] 175,499, 539 
National War Services... , 183 ee aoe Wee se 


: 837, 719 


Totals, Ordinary Ex- 


penditures............. 767,375, 933/1,061,902,119|1,236,234,650 1,380,002,023)1,573,449,934)1,701,260,101 
Capital Expenditures— 

ARH Mies \ifcleees ers. Aree Epa mar ieee 629, 639 2,313, 241 2, 654, 150 3, 809, 480 3, 238, 881 3,835, 228 

Ube WOrKS cele tes 2,194,999 11,846,495| 15,234,685) 19,088,358 


2,534,118 8,546,097 


Totals, Capital Expendi- 
t 3,163,752 


15,655,975| 18,473,566) 22,923,586 


Special Expenditures— 
Western drought area relief. 
Wheat acreage reduction 

payments including ad- 
MMINISora LIOMe sia ceea ae her: 
Subsidy payments on oats 
and barley used as feed for 
MiWetB LOC ksh Acutccousnaxeres? 
Canadian Wheat Board.... 


1,438, 131 11,193,653] 9,042,559) 18,575, 253 


1,967,546 556, 500 


13, 963, 218 
31,450,497 
6,533,377 


4,470,531 
19, 882,115 


————— 


4,454, 250 
21,316, 697 


186, 445 
3, 368, 682 


20,562, 264 


4,422,678) 4,431,671 


7,505,786] 17,358,402} 31,926,183 


63,140,746] 34,813,506) 37,927,899 


War, Demobilization and 
Reconversion Expendi- 
tures— 

War and demobilization... 
Mba ATG eek eel actrees 
Write-off of Air Training 
Wilsesoanss since cee ecto: 


.|3,615, 100, 612)2,668, 180,597) 1,314, 198, 107) 634, al; 026) 425, 573, 782) 468, 606, 607 
803, 345,703 909, 768, 600? 


425,000, 000 


Totals, War Demobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion 
Expenditures.......... 


4,418,446,315|4,002,949,197|1,314,798,107| 634,421,026] 425,573,782) 468, 606, 607 


Government-Owned En- 
terprises— 

Losses Charged to Consoli- 
dated Deficit Account— 
Canadian National (West 


Indies) Steamships Ltd. — = — — —_ 460, 498 

Canadian National Rail- 

ER a a Ree ae AM ot — — 8,961,570} 15,885,194] 33,532,741] 42,043,027 

Prince Edward Island cai 

TOGAG BED Ae et Oe cee eae 773,384 687 , 800 887, 964 931, 856 1,219, 881 1, 221, 230 

National Harbours Board 58, 907 85, 859 114,601 137,162 237, 743 83,141 

Trans-Canada Air Lines.. — — 1,369, 67& 2,933,240} 4,317,593 
Loans and Advances (non- 

active )— 

National Harbours Board 525,767 559,758 Tartan 371,356 739, 201 4,236,174 

Totals, Government- 

Owned Enterprises .. 1,358,058| 1,333,417) 10,681,863) 18,695,247) 39, 662,806) 52,361, 663 

Other Charges— 
Write-down of Assets 

Chargeable to Consoli. 

dated Deficit Account— 

Soldier and general land 

settlement loans........ 324,875 Boao 231, 629 2,522 422 _ 

Veterans’ Land Act loans. . — 128,507 2,097,391 999, 680 — 

Losses in seed grain and 

relief accounts...,.....-.. 36,006 45, 436 54, 649 62,572 44, 666 19,580 


1 Authorized under War Appropriation Act. 
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9.—Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-50—concluded 


Expenditures 


Other Charges—concluded 
Cancellation of Canadian 
Farm Loan Board capital 
stock 
Transfer from Capital Ac- 
count to Consolidated 
Deficit Account.......... 


ee ry 


Cr ey 


Reserve for benefits under 
Veterans’ Land Act, 1942. 
Assumption of part of New- 
foundland debt under 
Terms of Union... «2/2. 
Write-down of active as- 
sets to non-active assets. 
Non-Active Accounts— 

Increase in equity in the 
: due to surplus 


se ec ceresr sco eee ees 


Totals, Other Charges... 


Grand Totals, Expendi- 
CUT CS eee ne see 


earnings 


10.—Principal Items of Revenues, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1931-50 


Year 


Ce 


rr rr 


1950 
$ 


250 


75,000,000} 75,000,000 


6,495, 644 


62, 292, 609 
21,727, 723 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1,146 962 345 525 = 
= = = 158,407} 2,243,106 
= == 1,307,952) 1,885,469 = 
25,000,000} 25,000,000} 25,000,000} 75,000,000 
ms 464,175} 2,663,279) 4,504,552} 5,630,866 
— 626,872] —2, 125,089 == — = 
23,026,925] 24,756,130 aa == a 
47,762,080) 48,177,131) 29,386,362] 83,711,437 


Customs 
Duties 


Pri 
131, 208, 955 
104, 132, 677 

70,072,932 


66,305,356 
76,561,975 


74,004, 560 
83,771,991 
93,455,750 
78,751,111 
104,301, 487 


ee 


130, 757,012 
142,392, 232 
118, 962, 839 
167, 882,089 
115, 091,376 


ee 


128,876,811 
237, 355, 397 
293,012,027 
222,975,471 
225.877, 683 


Excise 
Duties 


$ 


57,746, 808 
48, 654, 862 
37, 833, 858 
35,494, 220 
43,189, 655 


44,409,797 
45,956, 857 
52,037,333 
51,313, 658 
61,032,044 


88, 607, 559 
110,090,941 
138, 720, 723 
142,124,331 
151,922,140 


186,726,318 
196, 043, 816 


1, 


Income 
Tax 


$ 
71,048,022 
61,254, 400 
62,066, 697 


61,399,171 
66, 808, 066 


82,709, 803 
102,365, 242 
120, 365, 532 
142,026, 138 
134, 448, 566 


248, 143,022 
510, 243,017 
860, 188, 6722 
036, 757,035 2 
977,758, 068 2 


932,729, 2732 
939, 458, 2442 


196,794, 208 |1,059, 848, 357 
204, 651,969 |1, 297,999, 404 


220,564,504 |1,272, 650,191 


Yor footnotes, see end of table. 


Excess 
Profits Tax 


$ 


34, 4301 
3, 0001 
541 


23, 995, 269 
135, 168,345 
434,580, 6772 
428,717, 8402 
341,305,357 2 


426, 696, 483 2 

442,497, 4432 

227,030, 494 
44,791,918 


—1,788, 388 


Banks, 
Insurance 
Companies, 
etc. 


$ 


1,503,520 
1, 402, 273 
2,153,685 
2,077, 227 
2,118,580 


2,041,776 
1,984, 257 
1,973, 679 
1,905,315 
1,874,923 


2,505, 556 
2,636, 623 
12,281, 142 
7,691,066 
8, 233, 638 


8,971,967 
9,706,739 
3,804,001 
4,036,050 


4,435, 828 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 


Year 


Sales 


and Other ~ 


Excise 
Taxes 


$ 


34,734, 661 
59, 606,391 
82,191,575 


106,575,575 


112,192,069 


112,733,048 
152,473, 422 
180,818, 767 
161,710,572 
166,027,944 


284. 167.032 


453,425, 105 
488,712,425 
638, 619, 292 
543, 065,271 


496,909,961 
579,023, 601 
640, 758, 269 
636, 137, 688 
571,457, 480 


Succession Post Interest on 
Duties Office Investments 
$ $ $ 

30, 212,326 10, 421, 224 

32,234,946 9,330, 125 

30. 928,317 11, 220, 989 

30, 893, 157 11.148, 231 

31, 248,324 10, 963,478 

32,507,889 10, 614,125 

34, 274, 552 ie 2o ta0So 

35,546, 161 13,120,523 

35, 288, 220 13,163,015 

36,729,105 13,393, 432 

es 40,383,366 14, 910.554 

6, 956,574 45,993,872 21,748,701 
13, 273, 483 48, 868, 762 AW 242.230" 
15,019,831 61,070,919 48, 281,3134 
17,250,798 66,055,520 60, 749, 1864 
21), 447,573 68, 613,113 70,914, 6264 
23,576,071 72,978,339 69, 438, 880 
30, 828,040 77,758, 408 75,799,912 
25,549,777 80, 604, 216 107,888,905 
29,919,780 84,511,786 91,528, 987 
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10.—Principal Items of Revenues, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1931-50—concluded 


Total 
Revenue? 


$ 


357,720,435 
334,508, 081 
311,735, 286 
324, 660,590 
361,973, 764 


372,595,996 
454,153,747 
516,692,749 
502,171,354 
562,093, 459 


872,169,645 


1,488, 536,342 
2,249,496, 177 
2,765,017, 713 
2,687,334, 799 


3,013, 185,074 
3,007, 876,313 
2,871,746, 110 
2,771, 395,075 
2,580, 140,615 


1 Belated revenue from the business profits tax not charged on profits accruing after Dec. 31, 1920, 
3 Includes other items not specified. 
4 Includes interest on investments, profits of the Bank of Canada and the Central Mortgage Bank and other 


but received until 1933. 


items. 


Year 


2 Excludes refundable portion. 


11.—Principal Items of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1931-50 


Norte.—Figures for the years 1868-1913, inclusive, are given at pp. 845-847 of the 1988 Year Book; those 
for 1914-30 at p. 930 of the 1945 edition. 


Interest 
on Debt 


Old Age 
Pensions 


$ 


121, 289, 844 
121,151, 106 
134, 999, 069 
139,725,417 
138, 533, 202 


134,549, 169 
137,410,345 


$ 


5, 658, 143 
10,032,410 
11,512,543 
12,313,595 
14,942, 459 


16,764, 484 
21,149,352 


132, 117,422}28, 653, 0052 


127,995, 617 
129,315,442 


139,178, 670 
155,017,901 
188, 556, 249 
242,681,180 
318,994,821 


409, 134, 502 
464,394, 876 
455,455, 204 
465, 137, 958 
439, 816,335 


29,043,639? 
29,976,5542 


29,911,7002 
29,611,796? 
29,976,014? 
30,377 ,4682 
32,227,718? 


33,715,092? 
35,927,514? 
58,089,9612 


Pensions, 
War, 
Military 
and Civil 


$ 


45,965,723 
48, 686,389 
45,078,919 
43 , 883, 132 
44, 235, 808 


43,337,096 
43,356, 180 
42,823, 277 
42,793,055 
42,868,901 


42,195,709 
41,244, 221 
39,699,351 
38,997 ,9208 
39,371,7928 


39,996,3608 
40,770,6368 
41,227,0333 


66,764,285?) 102,951,293 
93,188,9342| 96,049,315 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 986. 


Ordinary Expenditures 


Public 
Works 


$ 


25,452,742 
17, 647, 854 
13,108,013 
10,827,171 
9,904, 494 


12,945,277 
14,518,758 
12,382,073 
15, 484, 197 
13,065, 212 


11,506, 678 
11,937,005 
12,013, 845 
12, 280, 674 
13, 168,726 


16, 283,531 
26,359, 878 
35,544, 648 
50, 643, 454 
67,058, 184 


National 
Defence 


$ 


23,736,447 
18, 221, 632 
13,750,314 
13, 476, 862 
14,185,772 


17,177,074 
22,923,093 
32,760,307 
34, 432,023 
13, 118; 732 


193, 985 
260, 482 
415, 128 
68,713 
67, 293 


126,543 
253, 127 
615, 055 
13, 857, 4538 
14, 440, 286 


Subsidies 


fe) 
Provinces 


$ 


17, 435, 736 
13, 694,970 
13, 677,384 
13,727,565 
13, 768, 953 


13,768, 953 
13,735,196 
13,735,336 
13,752,110 
13, 768, 953 


13,768, 953 
14, 408, 622 
14, 490,085 
14,449,353 
14,445, 267 


14, 446, 629 
14,382,750 
33,394,114 
17,094, 682 
19, 169, 753 


Total 
Post Ordinary 
Office Expendi- 
tures! 
$ $ 
37,891, 693 386,584, 863 
36,052, 208 372,101,318 
31,607,404 354, 648,201 
30, 553, 768 351,771,161 
30,252,310) 359,700,909 
31,437,719] 372,539,149 
31,906, 272 387,112,072 
83, 762, 269 414, 891,410 
35, 455, 182 413,032, 202 
36,725,870} 398,323,206 
38, 699, 674 390, 629,350 
41,501, 869 444,777,696 
44,741, 987 561, 251,063 
48,485,009 630,380,760 
54, 629, 281 767,375,932 
57,729, 646) 1,061,902, 119 
64,213,050) 1,236, 234, 650 
67,943,476) 1,380,002,023 
77,642,621) 1,573,449, 934 
82,639, 741| 1,701, 260,101 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 


11.—Principal Items of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1931-50—concluded 


Capital Expenditures 


Other Expenditures 


Year : War, Demo- 
Te Railways | Canals Total |bilizationand dee a 4 Total 
Reconversion & 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1931... |12, 145,264] 6,702,854] 9,862, 574/28, 710, 692 26,272,857) 26,272,857 
1932...| 7,485,438] 6,376,207] 3,304, 298)17, 165,943 59,475,056] 59,475,056 
1933...| 4,233,789] 1,658,812} 3,156,328) 9,048,929 168,677,810} 168,677,810 
1934...| 3,839,751 754,194] 1,986,140} 6,580,085 99,806,659} 99,806, 659 
1935...| 6,243,737] 525,772) 337,907) 7,107,416 111, 298,256] 111,298, 256 
1936...) 5,799,341 286,887| 457,926) 6,544, 154 153,502,252) 153,502, 252 
1937...| 3,236,564 203 , 035 51,945) 3,491,544 141,401,816} 141,401,816 
1938...] 4,358, 698 71,454 — 4,430, 152 115,086,555} 115,086,555 
1939...|. 5,397,928 26,348 — 5,424, 276 A 134,606,619} 134,606,619 
1940...} 7,007,468 22,570 — 7,030,038] 118,291,022} 157,149,526] 275,440,548 
1941...] 3,350,989 6, 821 —- 3,357,810] 752,045,326} 103,568,960} 855,614, 286 
1942...) 3,425,930 4,517 oe 3,430, 447|1,339,674,152| 97,183, 761]1, 436, 857,918 
1943...| 3,238, 130 i aes _ 3,275, 685|3, 724,248,890} 98,348, 479]3, 822,597,369 
1944...| 1,929,596 692,382 oo 2,621, 9784, 587,023,094| 102,227, 673)/4, 689, 250,767 
1945...] 2,534,113 629, 639 — 3,163, 752/4, 418,446,315} 56,625, 925/4, 475,072, 240 
1946...| 2,194,999] 2,318, 241 — 4,508, 24014, 002, 949, 197 66, 868, 950/4, 069, 818, 147 
1947...| 8,546,097} 2,654, 150 — 11, 200, 247|1,314, 798, 107 71,994, 408]1,386, 792,515 
1948. ..}11, 846,495) 3,809, 480 — 15,655,975| 634,421,026) 165,547,430} 799,968, 456 
1949, ..|15, 234,685} 3,238,881 — 18,473,566} 425,573,782} 158,395,052) 583,968, 834 
1950...|19.088,358) 3,835, 228 — 22,923,586| 468,606,607| 255,825,368] 724,431,975 


Civil pensions. 


1 Includes various non-enumerated items. 
4 Wor details, see Table 12. 


2 Includes pensions to blind persons. 


Total 
Expendi- 
tures 


$ 


441,568,413 
448,742,316 
532,369,940 
458, 157,905 
478,106,581 


532,585,555 
532,005, 432 
534,408,118 
553,063,098 
680,793,792 


1,249, 601, 446 
1,885,066, 056 
4, 387,124,117 
5,322, 253,505 
5, 245, 611,924 


5, 136, 228,506 
2, 634, 227,412 
2,195, 626, 454 
2,175, 892,334 
2,448, 615, 662 


3 Excludes 


12.—Analysis of “Other Charges” (Shown in Table 11), Years Ended Mar. 31, 1931-50 


RELA en Sr ae oe en na Ol ee eS ee 


Special Government-Owned Other 
Expenditures Enterprises Charges 
Wheat 

Direct Bonus Losses Write-Down 
Year Relief, and Charged | Loans and | of Assets Total 

Relief Losses on to Advances | Chargeable | Non-Active 

Projects Grain Con- Non- to Con- Accounts 

and Other | Marketing | solidated Active solidated 
Works Operations, Fund Fund 
etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Ds oan 4,431,655 — 6,712,239 | 5,487,941 9,640,997 25 || 26,272,857 
imine rs eer ta 38,295,515 | 10,908,429 | 6,631,856 | 3,112,285 526,971 59,475,056 
wish, ae 36,720,935 | 1,811,472 | 62,139,413 |66,453,050! 105,717 | 1,447,223 || 168,677,810 
ed eae 35,898, 311 — 58,955,388 | 2,095,773 1,857,087 | 1,000,100 |} 99,806, 659 
Catenin cee 60, 659, 856 — 48,407,901 1,728, 900 490,191 11,408 || 111,298, 256 © 
Dh aE 79,416,256 | 22,631,029 | 48,817,489 | 2,122,912 514,566 — 153 ,502;,.252 
Re Sete on El 78,003, 702 — 43,553, 112 665,414 692,473 | 18,487,115 |} 141,401.816 
Bees BAD ce 68,534,364 _ 42,745,791 | 2,087,597 | 1,579,242 139,561 || 115,086,555 
Pepe a cee: 46,895,407 | 25,000,0002) 55,658,306 | 3,285,188 | 3,767,718 — 134, 606, 619 
ae a a 54,612,951 | 34,500,0003] 41,044,004 | 1,035,145 | 23,320,028 | 2,637,398 | 157, 149,526 
Metre sade 27,646,853 | 15,222,245 | 17,465,731 715,948 | 29,878,6324) 12,639,551 || 103,568, 960 
ar Pee 8,500,359 | 55,475,414 456,166 758,089 | 27,878,1324] 4,115,601 || 97,183,761 
Fs i am Te 5,013,305 | 26,274,573 591,095 657,526 | 29,676,1194] 36,135,861 || 98,348,479 
Sureee ices 8, 10,500 | 05,044, 100 727, 853 579,108 | 25,586, 8244) 37,837,581 || 102, 227,673 
ome ok Soper: 3,868,682 | 3,637,104 832,291 525,767 | 25,362,0274| 22,400,054 |} 56,625,925 
Re eet 4,422,678 | 12,935,724 773, 659 559,758 | 25,546,0904] 22,631,041 || 66,868,950 
Po seein ee 4,431,671 | 27,494,512 | 9,964,136 717,727 | 29,386,361 4 -- 71,994,408 
Are Seer t: 6,533,377 | 56,607,3695| 18,323, 891 371,356 | 83,711, 4876 ~- 165,547,430 
Bae Tf: 21,316,6977| 13,496,809 | 37,923,605 | 1,739,201 | 83,918, 740° — 158,395, 052 
YE SEAT neo 19,882,1157| 18,045,784 | 48,125,489 | 4,236,174 1143, 808,083 ®| 21,727,723 || 255,825,368 


1 Ineludes a write-down of assets amounting to $62,938,239. 
on wheat marketing guarantees applicable to the fiscal year 1938-39. 


2 Reserve against estimated losses 


3 Reserve against estimated 


losses on wheat marketing guarantees applicable to the fiscal year 1939-40 to the extent of $27,000,000. 


4 Includes $25,000,000 as reserve against possible losses on assets. 
payments on oats and barley used as feed for live stock. 


losses on assets. 7 Includes Fraser Valley, B.C., Emergency Relief and Rehabilitation. 


5 Includes $13,963,218 subsidy 
6 Includes $75,000,000 as reserve for possible 


> 
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13.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1931-50 


Nore.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are Census years; per capita figures for intercensal years 
are based on estimated populations (see p. 121) as at June 1 of the immediately preceding year in each case. 
See Tables 8 and 9 for the figures of revenues and expenditures on which this table is based. Figures for 
ie years See inclusive, will be found at p. 849 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1913-30 at p. 932 of 
the 1945 edition. 


Per Capita Per Capita 
Rev- Rev- 
Year enue Total | Ordin- | Total Year enue | Total | Ordin- | Total 

from Rey- ary  |Expend- from Rey- ary  |Expend- 

Tax- enue |Expend-] iture Tax- enue |Expend-| iture 

ation iture ation iture 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

LOSI SARE ee ieatee 20-02 ser SO OF Waco Oi 4o 2m tel At ease ee 68-37 | 76-63 | 34-32 | 109-80 
19628 Oe tech toes 26-dibieeol40) lesOoo lS e4oe4O O42 Me resus e 118-27 | 129-36 | 38-65 | 163-82 
1933 Mt none taee 24> 20 |ep29: O60 eo" (Aue OO Gonlt943n nn . .. . vane 177-34 | 193-02 | 48-16 | 376-45 
OSA eee etc OED eles Odeo: Osram 4o- OF kta O44 ames te 206-30 | 234-09 | 58-37 | 450-58 
LO 3D es ere Ai, fie 2834) 133-70") 33-49) | 44-518) 1945.2 ew. 8 179-93 | 224-41 | 64-08 | 438-05 
TOSGIE 4. hentai 20-267) 54°36°|- 34:00 |, 4911 |) 1946.0. oa. ar 181-73 | 248-63 | 87-62 | 423-82 
LOST Bases aves 25°30) fw4lo48le 35-85 948-08. | 1947 fae... 197-26 | 244-40 | 100-45 | 214-04 
19388 - te AQS G20 [2c 4627821) 37200) | WAS 20S. lp LO4S 2k. oc tc antes 194-89 | 228-24 | 109-68 | 174-51 
LO SO eee chr et 39-12 | 45-03 | 37-04 | 49-60 || 1949............ 189-10 | 215-12 | 122-13 | 168-90 
1940 ees ee 41-56 | 49-89 | 35-35 | 60-42 || 1950........... 171-46 | 190-43 | 125-56 | 180-72 


14.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, by Principal Items, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1945-50 
Norse.—See Table 8 for revenues and Table 9 for expenditures on which these per capita figures 


are based, the basis of calculation being the estimated population as at June 1 of the immediately preceding 
year in each case. 


Revenues 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
REVENUES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Ordinary Revenues— 
Tax Revenues— 


Customs import duties.............. 9-61 10-63 19-29 23-29 17-31 16-67 
UXCISOLdNtIES. ctaee, eet se eee: 269 5/7) 15-4 15-93 15-64 15-89 16-28 
INCOMIOSLAK MS ote Cee cain seen 81-651 76-96 76-34 84-24 100-75 93-93 
ixcesssprotits tax coo. ta ee 28-50! 35-21 35-95 18-04 3-48 —0-13 
ales bax NeGye t o heath twee wees 17-49 17-51 24-23 29-59 29-29 29-78 
Wianexchangetaxt ten foes ec cik 8-20 3-40 0:03 — Fae ats 
Succession duties tax. vu. ota oe 1-44 vw 1-92 2-45 1-98 2-21 
Gasoline taxis ae. Fees Se 2-48 2-46 2-94 0-18 ae a 
Opherstaxesr iene iew eae 17-88 18-37 20-63 21-46 20-40 12-73 
Totals, Tax Revenues........... 179-93 181-73 | 197-26 194-89 189-10 171-46 


66 5:93 6-18 6-26 6-24 


Post. Ofcom ae ee ee 5-52 i 
Return on investments.............. 5-072 5-852 5-642 6-022 8-372 6-762 
Bullion and coinazes.. .5.50 0.520% 0-38 0-41 0-17 0-14 0-25 0°33 
(OWNER gS tare i al Ree: bar iti oa 1-18 1-35 1-33 1-79 1-65 1-85 
Totals, Non-Tax Revenues...... 12-15 13-27 13-07 14-13 16-53 15-17 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues............ 192-07 195-00 210-33 209-02 205 - 63 186-63 
Special Receipts and Other Credits... 32-34 53-64 34-07 19-23 9-49 3°80 
Grand Totals, Revenues....... 224-41 248 -63 244-40 228-24 215-12 190-438 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 988. 
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14.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, by Principal Items, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1945-50—concluded 


Expenditures 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 1949 | 1980 
Sah EXPENDITURES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Ordinary Expenditures— 
FINANCE— 
Interest on public debt.............+++ 
Annual amortization of bond discounts 
and COMMISSIONS. ......2.60+c0008 
Cost of loan flotations.............++. 


Totals, Public Debt Charges........ 


Subsidies to provinces............+..++ 1-21 1-19 oa h 2°65 1-383 1-41 
Compensation to provinces under 
Dominion-Provincial Tax Rental 
PA GECTILENLS ete eto tie owen ste es) Cereesisror 7-79 8-09 7:67 9-74 6°65 5:78 
Total Department of Finance..... 42-08 47-50 49-39 50-66 46-22 44-02 
JA opicalture.). he. 2 cunt tes 00a (ORS ete Se 0-79 0-85 1-08 1-30 1-58 1-87 
Citizenship and Immigration’......... : ae 1-31 
xternaleA fails ween flee eeeterele eielele™ 0-16 0-37 0-42 0-57 0-67 0-72 
Federal District Commission......... 5 0-03 0:06 0-09 0-33 0-27 
IQUE Scien sole paen Ge iOS Eo Goo ros 0-18 0-27 0-29 0-33 0-40 0-50 
Governor General and Lt.-Governors. . 0-02 0-02 0-02 0-02 0-02 0-02 
IMSUTAN Ce a ketal a eres iets ole hee 0-02 0-02 0-02 0-02 0-02 0-02 
Justice, including penitentiaries........ 0:47 0-50 0-57 0-67 0-77 0-81 
Labour Py ered eee oe ee rare a tion 1-63 1-70 2-09 3-00 4-28 3-88 
Legislation, including Chief Electoral 
ORM Cannas et getline nein: 0-20 0-51 0-33 0-36 0-31 0:71 
Mines and Resources!.............-+- 1-03 0-95 1-50 1-88 3-59 ie 
Mines and Technical Surveys?:........ PA m4 1-64 
National (Defence. v.mas ss ear oe 0-01 0-01 0-02 0:05 1-08 1-07 
National Health and Welfare.......... 0-14 17-63 23-54 26-39 27-91 31-24 
National evenuencra siecle aac 1-68 1-87 2-32 2-97 3-83 3°73 
Post Ofiee tat is coke tere as 4-56 4-76 5-22 5-40 6-03 6-10 
Public Printing and Stationery...... 0-02 0-02 0-02 0-04 0-06 0-06 
Public Works ee eee ee eee 1-10 1-34 2-14 2-83 3-93 4-95 
Reconstruction and Supply§........... 0-31 0-37 0-30 1-077 0-26 te 
Resources and Development?.......... Re sid 1-85 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police...... 0:60 0-60 0:70 0-83 1-06 1-18 
Trade:and Commerce s: ics na. cern 0-56 0-61 0-88 0-86 2-097 2-56 
(Transportes ts cee te eee ee 1-53 1-51 1-76 2-39 3-22 3-78 
Veterans A fiairs see re eee 6°77 6-01 7-58 7°73 14-20 12-95 
Totals, Ordinary Expenditures?....... 64-08 87-62 100-45 109-68 122-13 125-56 
Totals, Capital Expenditures.......... 0-26 0-37 0-91 1-24 1-43 1-69 
Totals, Special Expenditures.......... 0-63 1-48 2°59 5-02 2-70 2°80 
War, Demobilization and Reconversion| . 
Expenditures (2... 222.055 ©... eee 368-97 330-30 106-83 50-42 33-03 34-59 
Government-Owned Enterprises..... 0-11 0-11 0-87 1-49 3-08 3-86 
Other Cliar8ese2.. 0... sevbs sc Foe 3:99 3-98 2-39 6-65 6-51 12-22 


Grand Totals, Expenditures. . 


1 Excludes refundable portion. 2 Includes interest on investments, profits of the Bank of Canada 
and the Central Mortgage Bank and. other items. 3 Includes other items not listed. 4 Tn 1950 
the Department of Mines and Resources was reorganized into the three Departments—Citizenship and 
Immigration, Mines and Technical Surveys, and Resources and Development. 5 Included in De- 
partment of Finance. 6 This Department was dissolved in 1949. 7 Includes special expend- 
itures on the Chalk River Project and other activities of the National Research Council. 


Subsection 3.—Analysis of Revenues from Taxation 


Table 15 gives total expenditures that have been met by taxation and from all 
sources of revenue for each of the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, since 1940. During 
the war years expenditures far exceeded revenues but in 1947 taxation met over 
92 p.c. of expenditures and revenue from all sources exceeded expenditures. For 
1948 and 1949 revenues from taxation alone exceeded total expenditures by a sub- 
stantial amount due to the maintenance of high taxation levels and a greatly increased 
national income. In 1950 total expenditure was $131,524,953 below total revenue, 
95, p.c. of which was provided by taxation. 
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15.—Relationship of Total Expenditures to Taxation Revenue and to Total Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1940-50 


ee O“OQOoONNawwa—rvw['[''c= 


Percentages of 
Total Expenditures 


rate Total Taxation Total Provided from— 
Expenditures Revenue Revenue -- PRG ae —_ 
Taxation Rckes 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c 
[GAO te rise cle otros 680, 793, 792 467 , 684, 963 562,093, 459 68-70 82-56 
1 OAT setter iemarrosear a nse 1,249, 601, 446 778,175, 450 872,169, 645 62-28 69-80 
TOADS a ee che, Soros ates 1,885,066,056 | 1,360,912, 837 1,488, 536, 342 72-19 78-96 
LOGS NES ee eee wae ees 4,387,124,117 | 2,066,719, 961 2,249,496, 177 47-11 51-27 
Lae eater trtece cantrrimee 5, 322,253,505 | 2,436,811,484 | 2,765,017,713 45-78 51-95 
1945 MOBO CW ht o atv cick es 5, 245,611,924 | 2,154,626,648 | 2,687,334, 799 41-08 51-23 
EY enene ci a) Bes abe es ues ea 5, 136,228,506 | 2,202,358,387 | 3,013, 185,074 42-88 58-67 
AGAT ee eR Rath GBS ws ae 9,634,227,412 | 2,427,661,313 | 3,007,876,318 92-16 114-18! 
[OAS Bee ahs era) tek 2,195,626,454 | 2,452,075,395 | 2,871,746, 110 111-68! 130-79! 
1OAQ ete Peer ee lie. SE ee 2,175, 892,334 | 2,486,142,276 | 2,771,395,075 111-961 127-37} 
LOSOS See, ee En oe 2,448,615,662 | 2,323,117,079 | 2,580,140, 615 94-87 105-37! | 


1 See text at foot of previous page for explanation. 


The revenues from customs and excise duties, the two most important sources 
prior to the First World War, amounted in 1950 to less than 20 p.c. of the revenue 
derived from taxation and revenue from income tax formed 55 p.c. of the tax 
revenue. : 

The following analyses of taxation revenues are confined to excise duties, 
excise taxes, income tax revenue and succession duties; customs receipts constitute 
a single item in the Public Accounts and cannot be further analysed here. 


Excise Duties and Taxes* 

Excise duties proper are presented here together with a summary of the excise 
tariff and statistics arising as a by-product of administration, such as the quantities 
of grain and other products used in distillation and the quantities of excisable goods 
taken out of bond. 


Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff, as at Jan. 1, 1950:— 


1. Spirits distilled in Canada, per proof gal.. $11.00 3. Beer or Malt Liquor:— 
Canadian brandy, per proof gal.......... 9.00 Brewed in whole or part from any sub- 


Except spirits as follows:— stance other than malt, per gal......... $ 0.45 
(a) used in a bonded manufactory for 
medicines, extracts, etc., per proof , 
seep MR 3 St tincate Aree 1.50 4 Malt:— ; 
(b) used in a bonded manufactory for (a) produced in Canada and screened, 0.16 
perfumes, per proof gal..... Peet 1.50 per Mipsctgrert PAS obo ation eek hel : 
(c) used for chemical compositions ap- (b) imported, per lb... ..... 6.0 ee eee eee 0.16 
proved by Governor in Council, per Ben 
PEOOE Lal. es casein lpans v's es oe eae : E : 2 
(d) sold to licensed druggists for phar- - 5. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes:— 
maceutical preparations, per proof ae (a) manufactured tobacco, per Lee Rn SOO 
gal aioe aivlalere she iwlim Wine). epee 6\0.016 956/09 67816-6102, . b 1 tt j hi g ot more than 
(e) disiilied irom native fruits and used aS Te Darepee MG, lee. 6.00 
by a licensed wine manufacturer for : ee A 
fortification of native wines, per (c) cigarettes, weighing more than 25 
DIODE EAL, coctina sist Mog lees eons te 4 1.50 Ib. per M, per M........-.. + +++ +2055 11.00 


(d) Canadian raw leaf tobacco, when 


2. Spirits imported (in addition to any of : 
the duties otherwise imposed), per sold for consumption, perlb......... 0.20 
Ee SR ee Scot ere 0.30 (e) Cigars, per M..........--- secs eee eee 1.00 


* Revised by the Customs and Excise Division, Department of National Revenue. 
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A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 
not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to universities, 
scientific or research laboratories, or to any bona fide public hospital for medicinal 


purposes only. 


Revenues from Excise Duties.—In the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, tobacco, 
including cigarettes, supplied about 49 p.c. of the revenue from excise duties. 


16.— Gross Excise Duties collected, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-50 


Item 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Spirits jh. Aect ee 31,576,777 | 47,766,499 | 51,729,636 | 53,360,650 | 49,976,274 | 52,702,888 
Validation dee nc7)..o.<-105 ee 633,523 | 1,042,625 947,710 770, 880 825,371 790,587 
Beer or malt liquor......... 7,102,636 | 6,646,438 | 2,511,311 | 3,819,875 | 3,740,065 3,678,316 

Malt Sy Tipit 3.04.04. asc 244, 266 177, 152 91,700 67, 878 51, 825 aaa 
Ml tines st gece poses 35,121,290 | 41,382,052 | 49,208,816 | 53,625,293 | 55,853,055 | 56,018,292 
Tobacco (incl. cigarettes)...| 82,538,590 | 97,595,346 |100, 867,668 |101,900,638 |106,033,181 | 115,778,732 
Cigars..... Siu Buches soars 603, 483 632,743 294, 844 215,479 207 , 823 203, 043 
Liceneeeree Awe sn tees a0 os 36,705 38, 692 39, 690 37,468 39,115 38, 241 
WoOtals G4. aatdoie este 157,857,270 |195, 281,547 |205, 691,375 |213, 798,162 |216, 726,709 | 229,210,099 


1 These totals do not agree with net excise duties as shown in Table 8, due to refunds, drawbacks and : 
in the case of spirits, a transfer tax which is included here. 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation. 


17.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-50 


Item 1945 | 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Licences issued......... No. 22 22 24 2 Ts 27 28 
Licence fees............. $ 6,375 5,500 6, 625 6, 250 6,750 7,250 
Grain, ete., Used for 

Distillation— 

Malt tee eer eet ae Ib. | 65,174,752} 62,436,322] 38,118,151] 49,997,856) 31,699,705) 26,764,523 

INCIAnLCOLN ayer eee re 39,946,582} 26,710,786] 91,807,930) 248,056,463) 176,368,186] 162,568,138 

1 Ba clare hese eee se 31,737,221} 30,605,412] 24,545,992) 25,694,278] 30,189,564] 37,525,049 

Other gram). e.0. 0: “| 455,098, 683) 429,448, 845) 133,173,559} 34,616,203} 15,462,635 2,887,990 

Totals, Grain Used. “ | 591,957,238] 549,201,365] 287,645,632] 358,364,800] 253,720,090] 229,745,700 

Molasses used........... lb. 66,744 9,429,064} 71,690,199] 111,812,928) 128,034,436] 61,951,935 
Wine and other materials “ 4,358,519} 3,924,329 4,305,252} 5,467,095 8,733,086} 5,237,900 
Sulphide liquor......... gal.| 74,593,045) 73,557,030] 74,126,650} 95,063,070} 98,080,000] 89,712,658 
Proof spirits manufac- 

cured s Sa. es proof gal.) 35,555,059! 34,625,339) 21,571,074} 28,198,327] 23,643,036] 20,741,268 


1 Classification of this figure not available. 


The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated greatly since 1920, varying 
from the low of 2,356,329 proof gal. in that year to the high of 35,555,059 proof 
gal. recorded in 1945. 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond.—For the amounts of spirits, 
malt liquor, malt and cigarettes taken out of bond for consumption in 1950 see 
p. 844, 
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oe RE ea a 
Excise Taxes 

The statistics given in Table 18 represent gross collections by the Excise 

Division of the Department of National Revenue; they differ from the figures shown 


in Table 10 (in the column ‘Sales and Other Excise Taxes’’), which represent net 
revenues received, by the amounts of the refunds shown in footnote 1 to Table 18. 


18.—Excise Taxes collected, by Commodities and Provinces, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1945-50 


(Accrued Revenue) 


Commodity or Province 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Commodity 
Domestic— 
Amusements: tn ..c see 14,188,083} 15,575,309) 17,061,849) 17,887,217} 2,587,398 RE: 
Atitomobilesics..cs: 2 e- ecis 6,294,009} 6,296,296] 12,147,218] 26,203,014} 32,976,441} 32,988,931 
IBOVELALES: ehelvisic.< eeu ees 19,437,772] 16,653,926) 18,629,492) 23, 751,434] 27,684,207 1,627,142 
Candy and chewing gum..} 12,859,816} 11, 416,787| 12,793,120) 17,138,611) 19, 543, 584 1,030, 1438 
Carbonic acid gas......... 255,469 284, 872 296, 050 352,073 332,677 ies 
Cigarette papers and tubes} 4,901,009} 4, 284, 457 6,508,877; 6,124,539} 6,706,224) 6,887,020 
Cigars, cigarettes and 

TOWACCOS. kira tacit eae 62,246,563) 70,128,642] 76,137,520) 68,450,719] 77,529,716) 82, 574, 363 
Electrical and gas appara- 

Se ee crea tac 3,604,480) 1,207,069 6,918] 2,164,381} 3,619,983 
Embossed cheques (de- 

partmental)c.n.: ns 025: 324,670 341,590) 370,072 372, 698 409, 974 359,617 
GTS 4s WE) cise dee este ia 4,902,513] 4,509,286] 2,732,627} 2,860,355} 3,570,044) 2,773,728 
GASOUMGH Scere seta cacy yet 29,523,926} 29,482,040} 35,013,531) 2,193, 131 4 me 
IEAGenCESe ore t erate se 71,398 79,841 91,227 90, 139 90, 007 84,004 
GIP HLODSE elena nies S563 123,814 285,060 318, 822 350,099 403 , 537 269, 302 
Mate es tere ketene sete: bs 2,968, 664 3,291,926 3,616, 155 3,498, 106 2,994, 124 756, 837 
Other manufactures tax...| 10,797,247] 18,107,424] 15,759,737| 14,855, 135 16,739,711 6,911,797 
Phonographs, radios and j 

ules te tee ea ee 975,035 596,968] 2,202,202!  4,863,237| 3,499,260) 3,065,057 
IPN a yan PaCAk GS. te sree e.. sce 640,785 729,000 691,400 512,414 614, 400 648, 000 
Sales, domestic.......... 372, 428, 104| 296,610,969] 278,824,448) 323,670,079) 342,075,177 363,308, 872 
Stamapser:. stems sen oes sae 12,642,984) 14,472,033] 15,901,819] 15,514,256] 13,605,236; 9,014, 763 
PUSAE eo eree tesa tte slareoonal ys 11,557,494 9,672,143] 10,877,731] 10,100,679 one aie 
Toilet preparations........ 6,188,703} 6,820,578] 7,106,755} 6,813,907} 7,582,907 4,246,481 
Transportation and trans- 

MISSIONS Ae Said ae Sesh 24,205,479} 26,893,391] 27,930,562) 27,530,884) 29,034,392) 3, 967,088 
WANES Grete Oa ss ore ae 1,772,375| 2,066,109] 2,393,718} 2,341,585} 2,059,639 2,125, 606 
Penalties and interest..... 297 , 323 221, 904 222,078 286,070 291,819 286,054 

Totals, Domestic....... 603, 207,715| 535,027,620} 547,633,928] 577,924,762} 593,950,456) 522,924, 800 

Tmniporbed seers is fen x Sess 134,576,183} 75,887,696] 61,234,900] 73,516,745"| 55,058,635) 60, 317, 200 

Grand Totals!......... 737. 783,898] 610,915,316] 608, 868, 828/651, 441,507"| 649,009,091 583, 242,000 

Province 

Newtoundland:. voce nn. < + de “os re ee nee 2,928, 142 
Prince Edward Island...... 432,082 450,411 537, 640 498,170 354, 308 175,093 
INGVasSCOtlateeclonuect ea 13,546,842} 9,498,914} 8,816,771} 10,409,922) 9,712,259 7,297,503 
New Brunswick. 7......-..:- 10,653,358} 8,230,070} 7,815,592) 8,721,379) 6,092,221 4,765,769 
Owebecyie 1.23 s Font ee 293,206,071] 240,290,088) 242,967,151 249,820,294] 259,953,961] 234,362, 155 
OWNiGh Oe eae en oc Sone tee 352,331, 247| 292,357,960] 279,023,635] 306,183,730} 311,081,866} 285, 628,445 
NamItoDa ts Beet es ae sa Bats 18,199,488] 17,703,441] 21,403,741} 22,214,291} 20,255,931) 15, 186, 782 
SASKATCHEWAN: clas, tacpsukae 6,099, 620 5, 826,579 6, 806, 167 6,952,275 5, 207, 665 3,712,245 
PMliinectae Sr ease tr ccete corpse 12,548,696] 11,712,080} 13,878,365) 14,071,770) 10,760,329 7,784,071 
British Columbia..c : . .a4.0.% 30,036,809} 24,210,187| 26,897,614] 31,746,420) 24,972,027) 20, 785,415 
BVGRICON act itiar banc ciatg: Se cen ite 185, 383 120, 262 189,513 202,788 203, 284 208, 220 
General for Canada— 

Departmental sales....... 324,732 344,925 488, 296 616, 845 409, 974] . 359, 620 

Miscellaneous............. 4, 833 3,815 1,925 3,060 2,334: 46, 268 

British post-office parcels. 73 191 642 563 2,932 2,272 

Departmental War Ex- 

GWANLO LAX sors die. esi be 214, 664 166, 443 41,776 


Wenge pe ey a 


1Includes refunds and drawbacks of $194,718,627 in 1945; $114,005,355 in 1946; $29,845,228 in 1947 
$10,683,238 in 1948; $12,871,403 in 1949; and $11,784,520 in 1950. 
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Income Tax* 

The income tax was instituted in 1917 as a part of what was known as war-tax 
revenue. Before the outbreak of the Second World War, it had become a permanent 
and important part of the taxation structure and the chief source of raising ordinary 
revenue. In many respects, it is an ideal form of direct taxation and the experience 
and machinery for the collection of this tax has been built up over a long period of 
years. 


During the Second World War, income tax rates were increased to help finance 
the War, and a compulsory savings feature was adopted with respect to both in- 
dividuals and corporations. Approximately $290,000,000 refundable portion was 
collected from individuals under the personal income tax, and approximately 
$260,000,000 from individuals and corporations under the excess profits tax. Re- 
payment of the refundable portion of individual income tax was completed in 1949, 
and approximately one-half of the refundable portion of excess profits tax was repaid 
by 1950. 


Since the end of the War, the weight of individual income tax was reduced 
each year up to and including 1949, and more generous exemption allowances 
were given. However, the expansion of personal incomes and the growth of the labour 
force offset to a considerable extent the effect of the reduction in rates. Corporation 
excess profits tax rates were also reduced and, as of Jan. 1, 1948, finally abandoned. 
Corporation income tax rates were raised from 18 p.c. to 30 p.c. concurrently with the 
dropping of the excess profits tax. In 1949, corporation income tax rates were changed 
to 10 p.c. on amounts up to $10,000, plus 33 p.c. on amounts in excess of $10,000, 
in the case of unconsolidated corporations. 


The income tax revenue shown in Table 19 as shown in the Public Accounts 
represents collections made by the Taxation Division of the Department of National 
Revenue under the authority of the Income War Tax Act (c. 97 R.S.C. 1927) as 
amended and the Income Tax Actt (11-12 Geo. VI c. 52). 


Details of income tax changes in the Budgets of 1945-46, 1946-47, 1947-48, and 
1948-49 are given at pp. 1008-1009 of the 1948-49 Year Book. Details of the tax 
changes in the 1949-50 Budget are given at p. 1002 of the 1950 Year Book. The 
change made in income tax rates in the 1950-51 Budget concerned corporation 
taxes only and is given at p. 979. - 


The tax on dividends and interest and on rents and royalties is levied at. the 
rate of 15 p.c. on payments going to non-residents of Canada. The payments subject — 
to tax include income from an estate or trust, alimony payments, rents from real 
property, and rents, royalties or similar payments for the use in Canada of property, 
trade names or inventions. There is no non-resident tax on interest from Govern- 
ment of Canada bonds or bonds guaranteed by the Government of Canada or where 
the interest is payable in other than Canadian currency. Where the payments 
are for interest from bonds of or guaranteed by a province of Canada, or are dividends 
paid by a wholly owned subsidiary to its parent company outside Canada the rate 
of tax is only 5 p.c. 


The gift tax is imposed at the rate of 10 p.c. on gifts up to $5,000 and at rates 
‘varying from 11 p.c. to 28 p.c. on gifts from $5,000 to $1,000,000 or over. 


*More detailed information is given in the annual report‘ ‘ Taxation Statistics’ published by the Taxa- 
tion Division, Department of National Revenue. 
+The Income Tax Act which was assented to June 30, 1948, superseded the Income War Tax Act. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS 
(INCLUDING SUCCESSION DUTIES) 
FISGAL YEAR 1939-50 


A SUCCESSION DUTIES 


1,500 1,500 


MILLION 
DOLLARS 


MILLION 
DOLLARS 


EXCESS PROFITS 


V die 


Y, fli 
Y 


Y 


7 


1939 40 


19.—Collections under the Income Tax Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1935-50 
(Tax and Applicable Section of the Act) 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1919-34 will be found at p. 966 of the 1947 Year Book. 


a ee 
Se — 


General Income Tax Tax on Tax on, 
Voue ——________—__—_——| Dividends Rents and Gift Tax Total 
Individual and Corporation | and Interest Royalties Sect. 88 
(Sect. 9-1 and 9-2) (Sect. 98) (Sect. 27) 
1OSD Fe Aan eee a: 60,991,631 5, 816, 435 _ — 66, 808, 066 
LOSO Hi eeeas ers FR ne Ue TRUE 7,207,601 _ 194,485 82,709, 803 
GAT mee eae iat ole te 93,371,145 8,910,014 — 84,083 102,365, 242 
LOS Ser apaniys Sicc ats 109, 839, 547 10, 152,088 — 373, 897 120,365, 5382 
LOG Aeec werd os. 131,777,336 9,903,046 — 345, 756 142,026,138 
YEE lene tbe & Buhrman 3 122, 928, 860 11,121, 632 — 398,074 134, 448, 566 
TOS ee Soa see oe 207,201,941 12, 282, 259 759,957 226, 847 248, 143,022 
OA Ze eedcieicne 6 oe 375,073, 237 26, 642,106 1, 626, 669 264,258 || 510,243,017 
TASS ce cers 2 te 881,884, 782 26,710,946 1,369, 851 223,093 |} 910,188, 6721 
ThE Oe eh are 1,120, 949,476 25,670, 804 1, 272,389 1,546,633 |/1,151,757,03512 
DO Ape es Shee Syiver oie 1,040,300,171 27,052,692 1,546, 445 532,599 111,072,758,068!,3 
OA Gy diets eats os 907,340,303 26, 823,894 1,485,725 770,369 || 937,729, 273!,4 
DO Si ss cates ala, Ss 888, 808, 484 28,428,143 1,708,003 1,538,888 || 963,458, 2451,5 
1a oa ey it ee 1,008, 408, 409 33,928,935 1,960,093 2,268,845 |11,059,848,3576 
Ph ae ee rae 1,248, 701,580 40,965, 426 2,480, 337 1,632,930 /1,297,999,4047 
DB ara ot Pile 3 122 335,980 49,564, 667 2,089,821 ||1,272,650,1918 


1 Includes estimated refundable portion. 2 Includes deferred tax, $2,317,733. 3 Includes 
deferred tax $3,326,161. 4 Includes deferred tax, $1,308,982. 5 Includes deferred tax, $1,002,027 
and tax on Warae companies, $41,972,700. 6 Includes deferred tax, $685,967 and tax on private com- 
panies, $12,596 7 Includes deferred tax, $778,617 and tax on private companies, $3,440,514, 
8 Includes deferred tax $629,029 and tax on private companies, $1,120,510, 
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Collections by the Department of National Revenue on a Fiscal- Year 
Basis.—Collection statistics are gathered at the time the payments are made and, 
therefore, have the value of being very up-to-date. Their timeliness has been en- 
hanced within the past few years by the adoption of the “pay-as-you-go” system 
which results in collecting tax substantially during the year in which the income 
is earned and, on the average, about ten months prior to the actual filing of an 
income-tax return by the taxpayer. The payments on behalf of most taxpayers, 
however, are made by their employers and a cheque from one employer may cover 
the tax payments of hundreds of employees. At this stage, therefore, it is not 
possible to link the moneys received to the individuals who are, in the final analysis, 
contributing the tax. Collection statistics, as such, for this reason are not capable of 
being closely related to the persons who are being taxed and any statistical tables that 
attempt to describe the taxpayer, such as by occupation or income class, must be based 
on the income-tax return which is filed by the taxpayer many months after the pay- 
ment of his tax. However, collection statistics, if interpreted along with the tax rate, 
do serve the purpose of indicating the general trend of income upon which tax is 
levied well in advance of the assessment data. 


The statistics given in Table 20 represent collections on a government fiscal- 
year basis under the three Acts administered by the Taxation Division, Department 
of National Revenue. 


Residents of Newfoundland commenced to pay federal income tax in July, 1949, 
and these collections are included in the figures for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1950. > 


20.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1935-50 


Note.—Figures for the years 1917-34 will be found at pp. 999-1000 of the 1947 Year Book. 


moe Income Tax Excess Succession - Total 
Mar. 31— Individuals } Corporations Total Profits Tax Duties Collections 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LOB See tater 31,017,827 35,790,239 66, 808, 066 3 3 66, 808, 066 
L93G se aes 40,190, 832 42,518,971 82,709, 803 Roe .. a 82,709, 803 
O37 serene. 44,352,399 58,012, 843 102,365, 242 we ate 102, 365, 242 
LOSS 50,596, 927 69,768, 605 120,365,532 us aa 120,365,532 
19SORIS rns: 56, 840, 251 85, 185, 887 142,026,138 Hoe a: 142,026,138 
1940 Ge ee 56, 528, 564 77,920,002 134, 448,566 ies ee 134, 448, 566 
DOA tee heist 116,577,312 131,565,710 248, 143,022 23,995, 269 ves 272,138,291 
1940. Se fot 324, 407,318 185, 835, 699 510, 243,017 135, 168,345 6,956,574 652,367,936 
O48 Ne eein 562,218,949 | 347,969,723 910,188,6721) 454,580,6771 13, 273, 483 1,378,042, 832 
1944 oie. se 840,378,321 | 311,378,714 | 1,151,757,0351| 468,717,8401) 15,019,831 1,635, 494, 706 
1945 Ts eth: 796,354,219 | 276,403,849 | 1,072,758,0681| 465,805,3561| 17,250,798 1,555, 814, 222 
1946. hse eros 719,895,738 | 217,833,540 937,729,2731] 494,196,4831) 21,447,574 1,453,373, 330 
1947 eres ter. 724, 666, 292 238,791,953 963,458,2451) 448, 697,4431 23,576,071 1,435,731, 759 
1G 4S cance: 695, 717, 243 364, 131,114 1,059, 848,357 227,030,494 30, 828,040 1,317,706, 891 
1940s cs ness ee 806,009,280 | 491,990,124 | 1,297,999, 404 44,791,918 25,549,777 1,368, 341,099 
19502 A cos 669,457,059 | 603,198,132 | 1,272,650,191 | —1,788,3873| 29,919,780 1,300, 781, 584 

1Includes refundable portion. 2 Includes Newfoundland. . 3 Refunds arising out of rene- 


gotiation of war contracts were in excess of collections. 
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Individual Income-Tax Statistics.—Individual income-tax statistics are 
presented herein on a calendar-year basis. These data are compiled from a 10-p.c. 
sample of all returns received and the figures are taken from the returns as declared 
by the taxpayer prior to any changes that may be made after scrutiny by the 
assessors. 


21.—Taxpayers, Income and Tax, by Occupational Classes and Provinces, 


1948 
) Total Total Total Total 
Class Tax- Income Tax Province eae Income Tax 
Payers | Declared | Declared pay Declared | Declared 
No. $000 $000 No. $000 $’000 
Primary producers.| - 72,700} 213,104 20,640), P.E. Island........ 6,900 15,782 1, 226 
- Professional........ 23,300} 140,165 27,319]| Nova Scotia...... 91,420} 210,924 16,065 
Employees......... 2,356,460] 5,421,076}  4385,547|| New Brunswick... 65,530} 151,216 12,096 
Salesmen.......... 21,740 86, 730 DI, Zed QuebeCs cee. ee 625,470] 1,589,776] 154,855 
Business proprietors 153,390} 627,241 94,154) Ontario............] 1,170,050} 2,970,118} 293,837 
INA CIs on eres OG, 200). -257DaL 56, 748]| Manitoba.......... 153,230] 373,025 ponoet 
Estates pen. 2,130 2, 833 628|| Saskatchewan..... 110,270 270,911 23,890 © 
Deceased.......... 3, 200 10,141 i263 PAtoertam casa one 166,900} 424,037 40,357 
Unclassified........ 810 1,909 180|| British Columbia.. 298,370} 750,346 71,410 
: =, OE cis ee WH OM fam. tee nce 2 1,790 4,635 452 
Totalshss oo! hss. 2,689,930) 6,760,770) 647,712 Totals.......... 2,689,930] 6,760,770) 647,712 
22.—Individual Income-Tax Statistics, 1948 
Total Total 
Income Class Taxpayers Income Tax IeragS 
Declared Declared ae 
No. $7000 $000 $ 
Mores SOD ear Cot AeA encarta ae 28,140 20,554 233 8 
SSUUTLO OUD Eee ene ener eee 71,210 60,536 659 9 
SUODTLOsS SUD Oke scene iat eT eines ae get ee 82, 260 78,053 1, 680 20 
Cinder SOOO S sae eee. ant eee. 181,610 159,143 2,572 14 
EA GTOG) Foie Sil a) OU ak oe ree Ay ee re 88, 320 92,704 2,928 33 
SLL OOO S200 2 ep teet pia nt, coders oeaies 88, 230 101,504 4,198 48 
SL LOOIEORSL; GUO Gs (cima rch cand eater Add on 91,750 114, 813 5,793 63 
Ste SOONEOr a S400 sey. rere s,s lin otis can cones e chacee 89,050 120, 489 hello 80 
S400 TorSlEDOO Peek Sook. ls cceca cece vesats 82, 880 120, 679 8,074 97 
SISOOOECONS OOO UAE poo atl. ee aroS ics hax tixhs a 94,320 146,724 8, 948 95 
SI GOUstor el (Ole ek may hee trance tie he ace es 109, 420 181,407 10, 289 94 
SO Onp UE SOO sais a ees veaperonesatav aro evoctialoteea's a slo 117,100 206,101 11,136 95 
* Files! Sei Pogek iL" 2) (DR espe ate GR een a 125, 660 233 , 802 12,140 97 
SOROS COL S2, 00 Orxgre eyes wicksc cle ata lste cw wna otaies 128,160 251, 902 12,859 100 
$15000't01$2;000: oc oetinj.c3 «aye fey 1,014, 890 1,570,125 83,480 82 
Pe OO Lr Dal OO ts Made cars te nid catia oe ae 130, 260 269, 240 13,743 106 
2; LODCOLSD20G 9 o Ziad eta tld ol anttte eee cele 130,460 282,646 15,192 116 
$2,200 to $2,300........... As 0 SEE nce ee 122,260 277,371 15,612 128 
rd S10 Us tobe V7 AM ne ne ia an ee ee 115,560 274,071 16,137 140 
a SOOO SaDONS Ihe ans ct tek eee. 109,500 270,908 16,677 152 
BFE LO aw 2; OUD Nasr marsuntcioy saeco eevee vere eine 99,130 255, 447 16, 690 168 
a OU0HEO eo OOs ste cos tte, oh Mee ila w atdel. 89, 800 240, 297 16,368 182 
PZ UO LO S2g5008 sens s SelM dae owen bac 78,440 217, 859 15,629 199 
ZOU MO Pao. cack oie Mae arog cine le 67,050 193,016 14,585 218 
CAAA UG Pe S200 re ee on een er re 58, 800 175,257 13,741 234 
ADCO So O00 Fan densa 1,001, 260 2,456, 112 154,374 |- 154 
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22,Individual Income-Tax Statistics, 1948—concluded 
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Total Total 
Income Class Taxpayers Income Tax meee 
Declared Declared . 
oN ere eee ee ee ee Ril Rene eee bee es eee 
No. $000 $000 $ 

$3000 00. $3000 nis pce ar ieee re otmce 186, 230 607 , 096 52,793 283 
$3: 500 to $4, O00 Fee cescnictre rae erate teeters 2 94,440 356, 680 35,618 377 
$4000) to $4,500 5 oi. crt sie siege ee steels 53,290 228,481 25,148 472 
$45500"Ga $3,000 0 7s ee eter eee reat mere 32,020 153,510 18, 236 570 
$3,000 to, but not including, $5,000. . 365, 980 1,345,767 131,795 360 
$5,000 GO SO; OOO Mei Pi eon genes reer ee eer er 38,380 210,497 27,333 iW 
$6 C0040 $7,000 ue doh tee arte our wleaaes 22,420 145,944 20, 856 930 
$7000 40 $8000. hase ert wane fom ee eae ey 14,970 veel 2e 752 17,578 1,174 
S3'G00ito SO000) oun eye soe ears eae eee ere one 10,350 87,992 14,957 1,445 
CO ODD tO SUO000l creas ee see 7,470 (ARO (le 12,937 1732 
$5,000 to, but not including, $10,000. 93,590 628, 256 93,661 1,001 
STO000. 60 10,000 aie Bere ao cea eects evasec 18,330 220, 562 46, 854 2,556 
S15 0O0t¢O S20 000 ree tine ea area ee 6, 680 114, 888 30, 684 4,593 
$IOOOU $0 20; 000, as tons nena vee ere eee 2,750 61,491 19,370 7,044 
$10,000 to, but not including, $25,000. 27,760 396, 941 96,908 3,491 
£95,000 $0°$50, 000. 28a ees Niece seen 3,790 124,976 46,937 12,384 
$50; 00000 -OVGEx et aenmet ew feete e cet mee 1,050 79,450 37,985 36,176 
$25, 000:or Over Zein: ene ees 4,840 204, 426 84, 922 17,546 
Grand Totals................... 2,689,930 6,760,770 647,712 241 


eee 


Corporation Income-Tax Statistics.—In the following tables, corporation 
statistics are presented on a taxation-year basis prior to assessment. The data have 
been extracted and compiled from the returns shortly after they have been filed and 
are as declared by the taxpayer without the scrutiny or revision of the Department 
of National Revenue. Provincial figures contain an unavoidable bias in favour of 
Ontario and Quebec, caused by the fact that many large companies which operate 
across Canada file their returns in one or other of these two Provinces. 


23.—Summary Statistics for Corporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation Year 1948 
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Com- Current Income Excess 
Item panies Year Tax Profits Tax 
Reporting Profit Declared | Declared 
; No. $7000 $’000 . $000 
Active taxable companies—excluding co-operatives.... 25,525 | 1,939,212 566,337 19, 867 
Inactive companies ices sc. 5 lige iinee tase in eee 693 292 71 — 
CG-Oneratl Vesta nents fos aaa tices oo > pacenaten 1,779 6,453 1,851 -— 
Totals; ‘Laxable'Companiess-..-.....-eiaess se 27,997 | 1,945,957 568, 259 19, 867 
Personal corporationss-eecc. ote ee te 868 7,119 — a 
Other exempt companies!..........0...0 0 cece eben eens 681 5,901 10 — 
Grand Totals—Taxable and Exempt............ 29,546 | 1,958,977 568,269 19,867 


1 EU ee eee 


1 Includes resident-owned foreign companies paying $100 filing fee recorded here as tax declared. 
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24.— Distribution of Active Taxable Companies Reporting a Profit, by Income Classes, — 
Industrial Divisions and Provinces, Taxation Year 1948 


Com- Current Income Excess 
Income Class, Industrial Division or Province panies Year Tax Profits Tax 
Reporting Profit Declared | Declared 
No. $’000 $000 $’000 
Income Class 

WircdereicO0 0 tee A eres. Ait eeh oc nied x 3,900 1,612 403 — 
$ 1,000 to $ 7A O11 erage tr ia sh aay ak ntl el i aac 2,405 38,446 897 1 
$ 2,000 to $ SO ADOD: ese tees) eta fee Sk cad irae 1,790 4,381 1,174 1 
$ 3,000 to $ AAW Usb eae 8 Bs A 9 Roe Sb oe Oy oe oN 1,380 4,754 1,313 1 
$ 4,000 to $ OOO Pre ic ten ee ean mass, Gaeee soa 27 5,007 1,399 1 
Sey ABO De trehat at tea (C10. Bi Neale ae ied i ot ti see seats ie 3,670 26,344 7,542 6 
See O O00 tors earl b O00 as. Seis dey. caf aaa eh aes be 2 e220 is oOnl 7,888 12 
Sree O OOOsbOs Sime sO UO see ae Pe ee Re A lets eS 1,469 20,001 7,400 23 
Pare AO UO. COLD pe 20 OOUs pack iita sc eitaekre eaN teeter tes ele we 971 21,709 6,341 82 
Sime cOVOUUEbOLS maO Us O00 Beams aloe sos Uc lane eta tie aici 2,499 88, 435 25, 873 792 
SOU WOOFLOLO a LOU OUD! rare tery ne ote oe eetes teres ax, re hear 1,602 112,963 32,873 1,372 
S01 002000 tors 200 000s Ss. S5 Sec e sate Sere ce ee eae 1,384 21. whe 62,563 3,329 
SidZOU OOOEtORSHtOOOFO00L OM «cere ne abetter oes. emi elabted 537 186, 038 54,300 2,385 
$1500 000079150005 O00! oer. Sie fas estate abate Doe herd dates 267 184,719 54,779 2,420 
2 000:006'to1$5; 000-000 Ber. a. bet on pee Seta ewes oe 250 497, 220 146, 858 5,610 
S01 OOO OOOKOPIO VEN tc cere bu eloneie eee Ne lee ease toons 47 536, 811 154,734 3, 832 
OCA eh 8 Ee eh le gE: 25,525 | 1,939,212 566,337 19,867 

Industrial Division 
Agriculture, fishing and forestry................000005 493 16, 221 4,611 184 
IMRT eee een eee ee ee eT eee ee eer 432 147, 933 43,464 218 
IMNITAC CHT Ie ee eee ots cs. to SAS arte Bee a Vigra 1,098, 786 324,789 10,581 
GONSERUGETON ead ese ee he ise is cree an, sce See 1,165 37,544 10,950 320 
PM CMIrGWGles: settee oe one cn re Se a ae 1,268 129,621 38, 161 570 
Wiholessletradowrte. ois. ee Sten cebes a, crit, Bite 4,157 164, 208 48,437 1,988 
PVSLATIEELAG Omer ete ce a ee SNe SM ee 5,028 178,009 53,586 O00 
DSL VICO eI Ree rele nes Cae Seed en aN nts Oe 2,657 46,450 13,758 225 
SHELTIE CO eee a aE Ph op ee Eat re Oe end A easiest o,0Td 119, 866 28,410 518 
LORE Co EYey a reve liso ge SO, ee AC ere hc ee ge te Oe 31 574 171 6 
Province 

Brincenwdward Aslandecdacdeie eens tery oat hon Peruse es 158 5,166 1,031 46 
INO WStE CO ULE in Hees eee ae cis oe ee dete Wang yey ecearc i sate 952 38,088 11, 467 188 
NIG VAIS FUE WACK Year te Sati cra heeft Ba lds Soedone etal 670 31,080 9, 286 256 
Ourebecr weyers he rie iin, Tiere stan io atrnie tnoh iw shanti 6, 700 589, 165 171,730 4,119 
ORGSEIOL ee Ce eee Se uh be abe culid 8,966 872,712 253, 606 9,898 
Manito basenprrice tcese te tom or FON oO tks Sleiman’ 1,587 87,334 25, 937 1,251 
Saskatehowalinas aes ess pate oneness dane Nae 765 15, 683 4,670 167 
MUD ORa Ae Se oe ae ee ee eee on Os RE 1,569 57,241 16,576 817 
[BTigISIne OMIM Dig are eee toes ae ke boven 4,158 242,743 72,034 35,125 


Succession Duties 

The first imposition of succession duties in Canada was in 1892, when Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario enacted legislation of this nature. 
Legislation was passed in the other provinces in the following years: Manitoba, 
1893; Prince Edward Island and British Columbia, 1894; Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, 1905. 


Succession duties have grown to be an important if fluctuating part of provincial 
revenues and Table 25 shows the receipts from this source from 1941. 


In 1947 seven provinces withdrew from the succession duties field as part 
of general agreements for the removal of duplication of direct taxation negotiated 
with the Federal Government. These agreements succeeded the expiring Wartime 
Tax Agreements, and followed the general terms of the offer set out in the Budget 
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Speech of June 27, 1946. This offer was drawn up in such terms that any province 
could elect to enter or not to enter into an agreement with the Federal Government 
and, in respect of succession duties, provided that even a province that did enter into 
an agreement could, if it wished, retain its own levies. As previously mentioned, 
seven of the then existing provinces, namely, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, accepted 
this offer and elected to repeal their own succession duties for the period from Apr... 
1947, to Mar. 31, 1952. 


The new province of Newfoundland made an agreement with the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1949 and elected not to impose succession duties from Apr. 1, 1949 to Mar. 31, 
1952. For this period, therefore, provincial succession duties will be limited to those 
provinces which have not accepted.the Federal Government offer before the period 
expires. 


The Federal Government provided in the 1946 Budget that, as from Jan. 1, 1947, 
the rates of federal duty would be doubled, and that where a provincial levy was 
continued a credit would be allowed against one-half of the federal duty for duty 
paid to a province. The existing situation, therefore, is that in provinces that 
have withdrawn their duties the previous combination of federal and provincial 
rates has been supplemented by a single federal duty at double the previous federal 
level, which in most cases results in the continuation of a total duty approximately 
the same as previously levied under the two duties combined. On the other hand, 
in the provinces that have not withdrawn their duties, the doubled rates of federal 
duty apply but may be reduced up to one-half by a credit for the duty paid to the 
province. 7 


The Dominion Succession Duty Act was enacted as 4-5 Geo. VI, c. 14. Certain 
amendments were made to the Act by 5-6 Geo. VI, c. 25; 7-8 Geo. VI, c. 37; 8-9 
Geo. VI, c. 18; and the doubling of rates and provision of the tax credit mentioned 


above by 10 Geo. VI, c. 46. Two important amendments were made to the Act - 


in 1948. The former provision by which bequests to non-profit charitable organi- 
zations in Canada were exempt only up to 50 p.c. of the aggregate net value of the 
estate was changed to remove this limit entirely. A second change exempted from 
duty all successions derived from an estate of an aggregate net value not exceeding 
$50,000: formerly this exemption had applied only up to an aggregate net value of 
$5,000. While estates in excess of $50,000 remain dutiable in full, it was provided 


at the same time that in no case would the duty reduce the value of the estate 


below $50,000. 
Revenue from the federal duty is given in Table 25. 


A common feature of both federal and provincial duties is the variation of rates 
by the degree of relationship of the beneficiary to the deceased. The four classes 
of beneficiaries that are established under federal law (see p. 999) have, for 
example, specific rates that change with each classification, while in Ontario there 
are three classes of beneficiary with different rates of duty attached to each class. 
It is also a common feature of both federal and provincial Acts for an initial rate 
of duty to be charged based on the total value of the estate and an additional rate 
based on the bequest received by each individual. Thus, in the case of the Federal 
Government, a person who receives a bequest of $50,000, say, out of an estate of 
$500,000 is charged the rate for a $500,000 estate plus an additional rate for $50,000, 
and the total rate is then applied in calculating the tax on his bequest. 


—-. - 
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Double taxation of estates resulting from taxation of the same property by 
more than one province has been common in the past, but the withdrawal of seven 
of the provinces from the field has considerably reduced this problem. In the inter- 
national field, dual taxation has been dealt with by way of tax conventions. Such 
a tax convention between Canada’and the United States was signed on June 8, 
1944. One of the terms of this convention is that shares in a corporation organized 
in or under the laws of the United States or any of the individual States shall be 
deemed to be property situated within the United States, and shares in a corporation 
organized in or under the laws of Canada, or of the provinces or territories of 
Canada, shall be deemed to be property situated within Canada. 


An agreement respecting succession duties between Canada and the United 
Kingdom was signed June 5, 1946. 


Under these circumstances, the difficulties of working out succession duty 
tables so as to show the combined effects of federal and provincial duties is realized. 
The best that can be done here is to choose typical estates in the main classes laid 
down in the legislation and give a picture of the combined duties applicable in such 
cases. This has been attempted in the following series of tables in the hope that it 
will be useful in presenting to the student of this subject a general knowledge of the 
incidence of succession duties in Canada under conditions existing at present. 


25.—Federal and Provincial Net Receipts from Succession Duties, Respective Fiscal 
Years Ended in 1941-49 

‘Nots.—The fiscal years of the provinces end on the following dates: P.E.I., Dec. 31 to 1942 and there- 

after Mar. 31; N.S., Nov. 30; N.B., Oct. 31; Que., Mar. 31; Ont., Mar. 31; Man., Apr. 30 prior to 1947 and 


Mar. 31 thereafter; Sask., Apr. 30 prior to 1947 and Mar. 31 thereafter; Alta. and B.C., Mar. 31. Figures 
for the years 1921-40 will be found at p. 1050 of the 1950 edition of the Year Book. 
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Scotia chewan Columbia 


Prince New opp 
Year| Federal! |/Edward Nova Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British 
Island wick 


$ $ $ $ $ - $ $ $ $ $ 
1941 | 6,956,574?) 42,662) 409,632} 383, 425]12,201,557|11,676,453| 737,393] 345,918 673,058} 760,768 
1942 | 13,273, 483]| 56,767) 688,427] 221, 909]12,075,952/11,636,058] 538,698] 405,710 458,702} 818,321 
1943 | 15,019,330) 46,143] 662,188) 599,877] 6,796, 154/13,320,867| 341,223] 480,684] 684,956 1,449,789 
1944 | 17,250,798) 82,1203) 508,718) 364,778] 6,504, 608|12,783,119| 334,886] 501,070] 903,302 1,870,507 
1945 | 21,447,573] 108,893) 881,586) 677,485] 5,381,806|12,524,929| 649,680] 648,154/1, 129,881 1,723,092 
1946 | 23,576,071) 92,617} 667,364|1,072,414| 6,298, 837/15,227,470| 767,275] 667,610! 855,433 2,918,920 
1947 |30,828,040] 63,568] 368,029] 431, 716/11, 353, 143/17, 944,532 809, 3655} 509,313} 652,171] 1,048,501 
1948 6| 25,549,777|| 62,683] 215,654] 52,508] 9,084,730]15,994,839| 403,247 121,239) 149,048] 398,362 
1949 ® 29,919,480] 21,106] 74,698) 46, 212/11, 834, 802114, 978, 230 91,622} 35,146} 98,169] 161,147 


SS ee a a ee ee ee ee 


1 Includes ‘‘Funds in lieu of Succession Duties’. The figures in this column are for the fiscal years 
ended nearest to Dec. 31 of the year stated. 2Ten months; Act came into force June 14, 1941. 
3 Fifteen months. 4Kight months. 5 Eleven months. 6 Figures for all provinces, 


except Quebec and Ontario, cover arrears for prior years, see text p. 998. 


Federal Duty.—Beneficiaries are divided into four classes, as follows:— 
(1) Widow or dependent child or dependent grandchild. 
(2) Husband; parent; grandparent; child over 18 years of age, not infirm; 
son- or daughter-in-law. 
(3) Lineal ancestor other than parent or grandparent; brother, sister or 
their descendant; uncle or aunt or their descendant. 
(4) Others. 
No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $50,000, or on bequests up to $1,000 
to any one individual, nor is duty levied on gifts to the Federal Government or 
provinces, on residential property of certain diplomatic or consular officials, on 
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pensions administered by the Canadian Pensions Commission or those payable 
by Allied Nations for war services nor on insurance Moneys or annuities if the 
person with whom contract was made was domiciled outside Canada at the time of 
death. Provision is made for increased exemptions and reduced duties in the case 
of those dying as a result of war service. Bequests to non-profit charitable organi- 
zations in Canada are exempt. 


Widows are exempt up to $20,000, dependent children to $5,000 each and, in 
cases where dependent children do not benefit, the widow’s exemption is increased 
by $5,000 for each child who does not benefit. In the case of dependent orphaned 
children, there is a further exemption of $15,000 (in addition to $5,000) divisible 
proportionately among such orphans according to their number and the value of 
each individual benefit. Duty is payable on the excess only when the limit is 
passed, i.e., these exemptions are deductible exemptions. | 


Gifts made during the lifetime are exempt if the transfer was carried out more 
than three years prior to the death of the deceased and the recipient of such gifts 
secured full possession at the time of the transfer and the donor (the deceased ) 
thereafter did not retain any rights therein or secure any benefits therefrom. 


If gift tax payable under the provisions of the Income Tax Act has been paid 
in connection with the transfer made by a deceased person during his lifetime 
then no succession duty is payable in respect of such gift except to the extent that 
succession duty thereon is in excess of the gift tax. 


Examples of the rates of duty and duty levied are given in Table 26. 


26.—The Incidence of Succession Duties in all Provinces (except Quebec and Ontario) 
on Typical Estates 


es ee eee 


Aggregate Dutiable 
Class Net Value Value Rate Duty 
$ $ p.c. $ 
ART Widowronly.ner oases nes Sooereertiehee ee areke cielerie 60, 000 40,000 10-6 4,240 
100, 000 80, 000 14-7 11,760 
300,000 280,000 26-7 74,760 
500, 000 480,000 32-7 156, 960 
1,000,000 980,000 38-7 379, 260 
BeOnly, childtoversl Siyearsimaertets lettre 60, 000 60,000 11-9 7,140 
100, 000 100, 000 16-7 16,700 
300,000 300, 000 28-7 86; 100 
500,000 500, 000 34-7 173,500 
1,000,000 1,000, 000 40-7 407 , 000 
C. Brotherior sister.......-......: eat ta Seas ES 60, 000 60, 000 13-9 8,340 
100, 000 100, 000 18-7 18,700 
300, 000 300, 000 30-7 92,100 
500, 000 500, 000 36-7 183,500 
1,000, 000 1,000,000 42-7 427,000 
IE) Se SGran cerecener ns cise cite c terete ene ehrhaeeasmeetoteteretoze 60, 000 60, 000 15-9 9,540 
100, 000 100,000 20-7 20, 700 
300,000 300,000 32-7 98,100 
500,000 500, 000 38-7 193,500 
1,000,000 1,000,000 44-7 447,000 


pa eee 


The Incidence of Combined Federal and Provincial Succession Duties.— 
Under the new tax agreements outlined at pp. 997-998, only the Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, which have not entered the agreement, have retained their 
own succession duties. As already mentioned, seven provinces elected to repeal 
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their succession duties for the period from Apr. 1, 1947, to Mar. 31, 1952, and one 
(Newfoundland) for the period Apr. 1, 1949, to Mar. 31, 1952. As a consequence, 
the tables showing combined rates of federal and provincial duty for each province, 
which appeared at pp. 942-950 of the 1946 Year Book, have been deleted with the 
exception of those for the two above-mentioned provinces. The new condition of 
doubled federal duties and a tax credit up to 50 p.c. for the provincial duty has been 
taken into account in Tables 27 and 28. The rates under the heading ‘‘Dominion 
Duty” shown in the 1946 Year Book have been doubled and under ‘Combined 
Duty” the greater of (1) the amount of the federal duty (doubled rates), or (2) the 
provincial duty plus one-half the federal duty, is given. 


In these two tables, the beneficiaries under all the classes show the duties collect- 
able where the estate of given value is left to one beneficiary only, since it would 
be impossible to cover the many different classifications, exemptions and saving 
clauses to be found in the legislation of the respective provinces. In every case 
the estate is assumed to be wholly situated within the province and the beneficiary 
domiciled therein to be the sole heir. The reader is referred to the legislation and 
to the taxing authority shown under each provincial heading for more complete 
information. 


Quebec.—The current legislation under which succession duties are collected 
is c. 18 of 1943. As stated at p. 999, the following text and table can give only a 
broad outline of such duties as applied to comparable classes of beneficiaries in 
other provinces. Full details regarding other cases may be obtained from the 
Act or from the Collector of Succession Duties, Provincial Revenue Offices, Quebec. 


Under the legislation, beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 


(1) Those in direct ascending or descending line between consort, between 
father- or mother-in-law and son- and daughter-in-law, between 
step-father or step-mother and step-son and step-daughter. There is 
no limitation of degree in the direct ascending or descending line 
between these relationships. 


(2) Those in collateral line including a brother or sister, or descendant 
of a brother or sister of the deceased, or to a brother or sister, or 
son or daughter of a brother or sister, of the father or mother of the 
deceased. 


(8) Others. 


No duty is payable when the aggregate value of the property passing to persons 
in Class (1) does not exceed $10,000. This sum is increased by $1,000 for each child 
who has survived or has left surviving descendants. No duty is payable on bequests 
up to $1,000 to beneficiaries in Class (3) who have been in the employ of the testator 
for five years or more. In estates that devolved prior to Feb. 22, 1949, no duty 
is payable on legacies for religious, charitable or educational purposes in Quebec and 
the same privilege is extended to legacies for similar work outside that Province, 
provided that the province or State within which the work is to be carried out 
extends reciprocal privileges under its succession duty laws. Since February, 1949, 
all legacies, gifts and subscriptions for religious, charitable and educational purposes 
are tax-free, regardless of the country, province or State where the institutions 
benefiting therefrom are located. 
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27.—The Incidence of Federal and Quebec Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


Aggre- Federal Duty! Provincial Duty 
Glass cole sae = a ae Combined 
et utiable utiable uties 
Value Value Rate Duty Value Rate Duty 
$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ 
A. Widow only........ 20,000 — = -- 20,000 2-80 560 560 
25,000 — — —_ 25,000 3-00 750 750 
50,000 — — — 50,000 4-00 2,000 2,000 
60, 000 40,000 10-60 4,240 60,000 5-60 3,360 7,140 


100, 000 80,000 | 14-70 11,760 | 100,000 8-00 8,000 13,880 
300,000 | 280,000 | 26-70 74,760 | 300,000 | 12-00 36, 000 74,760 
500,000 | 480,000 | 32-70 | 156,960 | 500,000 | 15-50 77, 500 156, 960 
1,000,000 | 980,000 | 38-70 | 379,260 | 1,000,000 | 23-00 | 230,000 419, 630 


B. Only child over 


1Siyearss err 20,000 se = == 20,000 2-80 560 560 
25,000 r= = == - 25,000 3:00 750 750 
50,000 = == = 50, 000 4-00 2,000 2,000 
60, 000 60,000 | 11-90 7,140 60,000 5-60 3,360 7,140 


100,000 | 100,000 | 16-70 16,700 | 100,000 8-00 8,000 16,700 
300,000 | 300,000 | 28-70 86,100 | 300,000 | 12-00 36,000 86, 100 
500,000 |} 500,000 | 34-70} 173,500 | 500,000 | 15-50 77,500 173,500 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 40-70 | 407,000 | 1,000,000 | 23-00 | 230,000 433°, 500 


C. Brother or sister... 20,000 = oe = 20,000 7-80 1,560 1,560 
25,000 = = a 25,000 8-50 2,125 2,125 
50, 000 aa == = 50,000 | 12-00 6,000 6,000 


60, 000 60,000 | 13-90 8,340 60,000 | 13-40 8,040 12,210 
100,000 | 100,000} 18-70 18,700 | 100,000 |} 16-00 16,000 25,350 
300,000 | 300,000 | 30-70 92,100 | 300,000 | 19-00 57,000 103, 050 
500,000 | 500,000 | 36-70 | 183,500 | 500,000 | 21-67 | 108,350 200, 100 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 42-70 | 427,000 | 1,000,000 | 28-33 | 283,300 496, 800 


IDR ISISE Ses codancone 20,000 — — — 20,000 14-00 2,800 2,800 
25, 000 — — mo 25,000 | 14-50 3,625 3,625 
50,000 — — — 50,000 | 17-00 8,500 8,500 


60,000 60,000 | 15-90 9,540 60,000 | 18-00 10, 800 15,570 
100,000 | 100,000 | 20-70 20,700 | 100,000 | 22-00 22,000 32,350 
300,000 | 300,000 | 32-70 98,100 | 300,000 | 25-75 77,250 126,300 
500,000 | 500,000 | 38-70 | 193,500 | 500,000 | 28-25 | 142,250 239,000 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 44-70 | 447,000 | 1,000,000 | £34-50 | 345,000 568, 500 


1 The rates of federal duty shown are those actually applied but a credit may be made to the taxpayer 
up to one-half of this amount on account of duty paid to the provinces, see p. 998. 


Ontario.—The current legislation on succession duties is R.S.0. c. 1, 1939 
(Second Session), as amended, and full information may be obtained on application 
to the Succession Duty Office, Treasury Department, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 


(1) Widow; child; husband; parent; grandparent; grandchild; son- or 
daughter-in-law. 


(2) Brother; sister; nephew; niece; uncle; aunt; cousin; child of nephew 
or niece. 


(3) Others. 


No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $5,000 in aggregate value, nor on 
estates not exceeding $50,000 devised to persons in Class (1), nor on those not 
exceeding $10,000 devised to persons in Class (2). Where the aggregate value of an 
estate does not exceed $50,000 the shares in such an estate passing to beneficiaries in 
Class (1) are exempt from duty. The same rule applies to shares of beneficiaries in 
Class (2) where the aggregate value does not exceed $10,000. 
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Where any person in Class (3) was in the employ of the deceased for at least five 
years immediately prior to his death, no duty is payable with respect to any benefits 
which such person derived from the deceased where the total value of such benefits 
is not in excess of $1,000. Such benefits however, while exempt, are nevertheless 
taken as a factor in fixing the rates applicable to the dutiable portions of the estate. 


Bequests for religious purposes to any religious organization which carries on 
its work solely in Canada, and bequests for charitable or educational purposes to any 
charitable or educational organization which carries on its work solely in Ontario are 
exempt from duty and are altogether ignored in the computation of duty on the 
portions of the estate that are not exempt. The same rule applies to the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, the Canadian Red Cross Society and other approved 
patriotic organizations. 


28.—The Incidence of Federal and Ontario Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


Aggre- Federal Duty! Provincial Duty 
Class ae ere ty Rae at patel Ret ga or Oe won eles 
et utiable utiable uties! 2 
Valine Vale Rate Duty Wedue Rate Duty 
‘ $ $ pc. $ $ p.c. $ $ 
A. Widow only........ 20,000 — - — — — _ 
25,000 — — — — — — — 
50,000 — — — . — — — — 
60, 000 40, 000 10-60 4,240 60, 000 4-60 3, 1748 5,294 
100, 000 80, 000 14-70 11,760 100,000 7-50 8, 6253 14, 505 


300,000 | 280,000 |} 26-70 74,760 | 300,000 10-00 | 34,5003 74, 760 
500,000 | 480,000 | 32-70 | 156,960 | 500,000 | 12-50] 71,8753 156, 960 
1,000,000 | 980,000 | 88-70 | 879,260 | 1,000,000 18-00 | 207,000 396, 630 
B. Only child over 


SuyeaTS 057 ie 20,000 — — — — — — — 
25,000 —_ — — — — — — 

50,000 —_— a — 50,000 2-50 1, 4383 1,438 

60, 000 60, 000 11-90 7,140 60, 000 4-60 3, 1748 7,140 

100,000 100,000 16-70 16, 700 100, 000 7°50 8, 6253 16,975 

300, 000 300,000 28-70 86, 100 300,000 10-00 34, 5003 86, 100 


500,000 | 500,000 | 34-70 | 173,500 | 500,000 | 12-50 | 71,8753 173,500 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 40-70 | 407,000 | 1,000,000 | 18-00 | 207,000: 410,500 


C. Brother or sister... 20,000 — — — 20,000 8-60 2,0644 2,064 
25,000 — — _ 25,000 9-15 2,7444 2,744 

50,000 — — — 50,000 11-90 7, 1404 7,140 

60, 000 60,000 13-90 8,340 60, 000 13-00 9, 3604 13,530 

100, 000 100, 000 18-70 18,700 100,000 15-20 18, 2404 27,590 

300, 000 300, 000 30-70 92,100 300, 000 18-00 64, 8004 110, 850 

‘ 500, 000 500, 000 36-70 183, 500 500, 000 20-50 | 123, 0004 214,750 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 42-70 427,000 |1,000,000 26-00 | 312,0004 525, 500 

DrStranceret siete sacs. 20,000 —_ - — 20,000 13-10 3, 2755 Oyalo 
25,000 — — — 25,000 13-40 4, 1875 4,187 

50,000 — — — 50, 000 15-00 9, 3755 9,375 

60,000 60,000 15-90 | ~—- 9,540 60,000 15-50 11, 6255 16,395 


100,000 | 100,000 | 20-70 20,700 | 100,000 | 17-50 | 21,8755 32,225 
300,000 | 300,000 | 32-70 98,100 | 300,000 | 22:50 | 84,3755 133, 425 
500,000 | 500,000 | 38-70 | 193,500 | 500,000 | 27-50 | 171,8755 268, 625 
1,000,000 | 1,090,000 |, 44-70 | 447.000 | 1,000,000 | 35-00 | 437,5005 661,000 


1 The rates of federal duty shown are those actually applied but a credit may be made to the taxpayer 
up to one-half of this amount on account of duty paid to the provinces, see p. 998. 2 Includes surtax 


on provincial duty. 3 Includes a surtax of 15 p.c. 4 Includes a surtax of 20 p.c. 5 Includes 
a surtax of 25 p.c. 


Subsection 4.—Subsidies and Loans to the Provinces 


Subsidies.—By the provisions of the British North America Act and sub- 
sequent arrangements entered into from time to time, the Federal Government 
makes certain annual payments to the provinces: these are summarized as follows. 

Interest on Debt Allowances.—By the terms of the union of the provinces at 
Confederation in 1867, the Federal Government assumed all the outstanding debts 
and liabilities of the provinces and undertook to pay, except in the case of Ontario and 
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Quebee, interest at 5 p.c. on the amounts by which the actual per capita indebtedness 
of the provinces fell short of a basic debt allowance calculated at approximately 
$25 per capita. On the subsequent entry of additional provinces into Confederation, 
similar arrangements were effected regarding the assumption of their pre-Confedera- 
tion indebtedness. From time to time, adjustments have been made in the basis 
of calculating the debt allowances of provinces; moreover, the Federal Government 
pays interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by which the actual debts of the 
provinces, on their entry into Confederation, fell short of the allowed debts as 
adjusted. The aggregate annual payment by the Federal Government to the 
provinces in respect of interest on debt allowances is $1,609,386. 


Allowances for Governments and Legislatures.—Under the terms of the union, 
annual specific grants were made to the various provinces for the support of their 
governments and legislatures. These amounts vary with the population of the 
provinces, according to the following scale approved in 1907:— 


Where population is— $ 
Tider 150/000). So pccc Rae ape Pees oe tim sue oe a ettseetns phage otetetacy a> erteuay gee cemiaa oas 100,000 
150,000, but does not exceed 200,000............ eee e eee eect ete erent e center ec e sees 150,000 
200,000, ss . AQO OO oc eu eee ae erate eaten eer 180,000 
400,000, % 800,000 Pea eee se late sees ene ts a ele 190,000 
800,000, ss . £,500;000. Sco Sota Pacs Shes eine aoe ee eee pee ope 220,000 
Overt 1,500; O00 2.) sik. be Rian ae elle sine tieiaes oon ges ge chon caterer tan a pete 240,000 


Aggregate annual allowances presently paid under this head amount to $1,990,000, 
including the $180,000 which became payable to Newfoundland upon union with 
Canada in 1949. 


Allowances per Head of Population.—Under the British North America Act of 
1867, a grant of 80 cents per head of population was allowed to each province. 
The British North America Act of 1907 provided that the grant would be paid to 
each province at the rate of 80 cents per head up to a population of 2,500,000, 
and at the rate of 60 cents per head for so much of the population as exceeded that 
number. Such allowances paid to the provinces in the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, 
amounted to $9,206,987, including the payment made to Newfoundland on Apr. 1, 
1949 and the adjustment paid to the Prairie Provinces as a result of new population 
estimates for 1949. 


The Act to approve the terms of union of Newfoundland with Canada in 1949 
provided for an annual subsidy equal to 80 cents per head of the population of the 
Province (being taken at 325,000 until the first decennial census after the date of 
union), subject to increase to conform with the scale of grants authorized by the 
British North America Act, 1907. 


Special Grants.—In the case of certain of the provinces, grants have been added 
to the original scale of subsidies in view of special circumstances obtaining which, 
for the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, amounted in the aggregate to $2,468,380 as 
follows:— 


Prince Edward Island.—A special grant of $195,000 less a deduction of $39,120 
(net grant of $155,880). 

New Brunswick.—An annual grant of $150,000 since 1875 in consideration of the 

repeal of lumber duties reserved to the Province by the B.N.A. Act of 1867. 


Manitoba.—A special grant on the basis of population amounting at present 
to $562,500 per annum. 
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Saskatchewan and Alberta.—An annual sum as compensation for loss of public 
lands revenue, based on their respective populations and amounting at 
present to $750,000 for Saskatchewan and $750,000 for Alberta. 


British Columbia.—A special grant amounting at present to $100,000 per 
annum. 


29.—_Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944-50 


Province 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland.............. za aS HN, 335 wee ae 1,925,000 
Prince Edward Island....... 381, 932 381, 932 381, 932 381,932 656, 932 656, 932 656, 932 
INO Vea COLIAM acid. lee 705, 140 705, 140 705, 140 705,140} 2,005,140) 2,005,140} 2,005, 140 
New Brunswick............. 732,386 732,386 732,386 732,386] 1,632,386} 1,632,386] 1,632,386 
Quebec ssc) ei ee see 2,866,590} 2,866,590] 2,866,590] 2,866,590) 2,866,590) 2,866,590} 2,866,590 
OntaniOgs ree eee cok amass | 3,155,007] 3,155,007} 3,155,007] 3,155,007) 3,155,007} 3,155;007) 3,155,007 
Mantiopateasie cn se chee 1,717,879| 1,716,987] 1,717,284] 1,709,043} 1,722,202] 1,715,623) 1,767,315 
Saskatchewan.............. 2,092,169] 2,028,578] 2,049,775| 2,034, 650}10,079,6511) 2,041,525] 2,071,900 
Al Dertaidiocscidtroc. eee 1,794,810} 1,855,207] 1,835,075] 1,794,561}10,272,7671| 2,018,039) 2,086,043 
British Columbia........... 1,003,440] 1,003,440} 1,003,440] 1,003,440} 1,003,440} 1,003,440) 1,003, 440 

Totals-es {645 Seek 14, 449,353 |14, 445, 267 |14, 446, 629 |14, 382, 750/33, 394, 115/17, 094, 682/19, 169, 753 


1 Includes a payment of $8,031,250 to each of the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta under authority 
of the Western Provinces Treasury Bills and Natural Resources Settlement Act. 


30.—Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 1950 


Allowances |} Allowances Re AG Interest 
Province for on Basis of | G Baia on Debt Total? 
Government] Population zeae Allowances 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ING WyLOUINGE ATG aed. Mates je rueteesuons Aeucinusts of eices 225,000 325,000} 1,375,000 —- 1,925,000 
Prince Hidward Island) (0. 26... .080.06. 5,320,000 6,621,641] . 7,983,383 3,184,690] 23,109,714 
INGVARSCOULLS ati eee aks meres st 10,570,000} 30,345,274 4,726,986 4,027,042) 49,669,296 
ING wesrlins Wickit osc rises casos mites 9,930,000] 23,357,390} 14,880,000 1,821,074] 49,988,464 
Quiepec Renee Ba kts Amat atte ee 13,120,000] 120, 495,566 — 7,236, 163]| 140,851,729 
ONGATIOM eee ia ese ee chaie i Rbos eis’ 13,520,000) 144,945,393 —_ 7,164,735] 165, 630, 128 
INFANTE OA Me cMtrar ine acts « Saeco Bienes 9,775,000} 26,079,151] 28,894,233] 19,455,966) 84,204,350 
Sackabhene wane. ton scsi cece diced tise ect 9,016,667! 26,769,560] 37,062,500} 18,241,875) 91,090,602 
ID Criae eee nee i conte ek aresetas 8,391,667) 22,141,405) 32,875,000) 18,241,875] 81,649,947 
British © OulimDIae. see. eek tate lke 9,440,000) 21,953,839 8,900,000 2,312,718] 42,606,557 
Mo tals 28 Cos iy. Poerdieestaficoaiey ews 89,308,334] 423,034,219] 136,697,096) 81,686,138) 730,725, 787 


1 See text at p. 1004. 2 Includes ‘‘ Additional Special Grants’’ (see text following) since 1946. 


Additional Special Grants —Additional special grants were voted annually to the 
Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia up to 1941. 


These additional special grants were suspended with the coming into force of 
the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements. They were paid in 1947 and 
later years in the case of the three Maritime Provinces under the provisions of the 
Maritime Additional Subsidies Act, 1942. The terms of union with Newfoundland, 
1949, provide for an additional annual subsidy of $1,100,000 in recognition of the 
special problems of that province by reason of geography and its sparse and scattered 
population. 


Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements——The Dominion-Provincial Tax 
Rental Agreements Act, 1947, authorized the Federal Government to enter into 
Agreements with the provinces by which, in return for compensation, the Provincial 
Governments would agree to refrain from levying certain direct taxes for a period 
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of five years. These Agreements succeeded the Wartime Agreements which had 
lapsed (see pp. 900-901 of the 1946 Year Book). By the end of 1949, seven provinces 
—Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia—had made new Agreements with the Federal Govern- 
ment and in 1950 Newfoundland signed an Agreement. On Sept. 14, 1948, Yukon 
made an Agreement similar to those made by the provinces. 


The main purposes of these Agreements are to establish a more equitable 
system of taxation throughout Canada by reducing duplication of direct taxation 
and duplication of machinery for the collection of direct taxes, to give a greater 
measure of stability to the revenues of the provinces, and to enable the Federal 
Government, together with the Provincial Governments, to carry out national 
policies intended to maintain high levels of employment and production. 


The Agreements continue the basic provisions of the Wartime Taxation Agree- 
ments, under which the provinces and their municipalities withdrew their income 
taxes, corporation income taxes and corporation taxes in return for compensation 
from the Federal Government (pp. 900-901 of the 1946 Year Book). There are, 
however, some additional provisions in the new Agreements which have resulted 
from the negotiations carried on between the governments in 1945 and 1946 at the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference meetings and since the Budget offer of June, 1946. 
The main features of this offer which have been embodied in the Agreements are 
outlined at pp. 883-884 of the 1946 Year Book. 


The provinces are required, under the Agreements, to refrain from levying 
certain direct taxes, with the exception that they are permitted to impose a 
corporation income tax of 5 p.c. on the incomes of corporations attributable to 
their operations in the particular province. ‘The revenue from this tax is to go to 
the individual province with a corresponding reduction in the amount of compensa- 
tion paid to that province. The purpose of this provision is to assure, as nearly as 
possible, a uniform level of corporation income tax throughout Canada as between 
the agreeing and non-agreeing provinces. Under the Agreements it is provided, 
however, that a deduction will be made from the payment to the province corre- 
sponding to the amount of revenue that such a tax would have yielded even if: the 
province does not impose the tax. The Agreements contain a set of rules by which | 
the income of corporations is allocated to the various provinces in which they carry 
on business and further provide that this tax must be imposed under the same 
general provisions as are in the Income War Tax Act and the Income Tax Act, 
and that it will be administered on behalf of the provinces by; the Federal Govern- 
ment and at the expense of the Federal Government. 


Another provision concerns succession duties, a field not included in the War- 
time Taxation Agreements. The provinces are now given the alternative of with- 
drawing from this field or remaining in it. If they withdraw, they receive the full 
amount of compensation otherwise payable under the Agreements (in the deter- 
mination of which succession duties revenue was taken into account) but, if they 
remain, their payment is reduced by the amount of revenue loss which the Federal 
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Government suffers, through the credit allowed against the Federal Government duty 
for provincial duties on the same succession. All eight of the provinces which have 
negotiated Agreements with the Federal Government have taken the first alternative 
and withdrawn from the succession duties field (see pp. 997-999). 


The Agreements do not prevent the imposition of royalties and rentals on 
natural resources by a province since such royalties and rentals are not regarded 
as taxes when they are of a nature conforming with the definitions set forth in the 
Agreements. ‘The imposition of taxes on income derived from logging and mining 
operations, as defined in the Agreements, is allowed without any deduction from the 
payment to the province. 


The significant differences between the 1946 Budget offer and the present 
Agreements are as follows:— 
(1) the provinces may choose between two methods of determining the amount of 
their guaranteed minimum annual payments (see text below); 


(2) the total guaranteed minimum annual payments to the provinces under these 
new methods are increased by $25,100,000 to $206,500,000; 


(3) these new guaranteed minimum annual payments are used as the bases for calcu- 
lating the annual payments which are adjusted for increases in provincial population 
and gross national production per capita; 


(4) in the year following the termination of the Agreements, provincial taxpayers are 
to be allowed’ by the Federal Government tax credits of a maximum of 5 p.c. of 
the federal income tax, 50 p.c. of federal succzssion duties, and one-seventh of 
federal corporation income tax for taxes imposed by their Provincial Governments. 


The guaranteed minimum annual payments are now computed in one of two 
ways. Under the first option a province may elect as a base $12-75 per capita 
of its 1942 population, plus 50 p.c. of its income tax and corporation tax revenue in 
1940, plus statutory subsidies payable in 1947; under the second it may choose 
$15 per capita of its 1942 population plus statutory subsidies payable in 1947. 
A special arrangement was made for Prince Edward Island which is to receive a 
guaranteed minimum payment of $2,100,000. This is slightly in excess of the 
amount determined by either of the two formulas. The guaranteed minimum 
annual payments to the provinces under the most favourable option and the 
estimated 1949-50 payments are shown in Table 31. 


The actual amount payable in any one year is calculated according to the. 
following method. The minimum payment is adjusted for changes in provincial 
population and gross national product per capita, as compared with the base year 
1942, for each of the three calendar years immediately preceding the fiscal year of 
payment. These three amounts are then averaged and the resultant is the amount 
payable. If, in any of the three calendar years concerned, the amount calculated 
is less than the amount of the minimum payment, then the amount of the minimum 
payment is substituted. This method of computing the annual payments ensures 
- that the revenues of the province will increase as the provincial population and 
gross national product per capita increases, and at the same time guarantees that 
the province will, at no time in the period covered by the Agreement, receive less 
than the stated minimum. 
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31.—_ Guaranteed Minimum Annual Payments to Provinces! under Most Favourable 
Option and Adjusted Annual Payments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-50 


Guaranteed 


: ; Minimum 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Province and Option Annual | Payments! | Payments! | Payments! |Payments?,! 
Payments! 

$000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Newfoundland (Second Option).......... 6, 209 aE ate 8,110 8, 886 
Prince Edward Island (Special Agreement) 2,100 2,329 2,429 2,650 2,847 
Nova Scotia (Second Option)............ 10, 870 2A 2oll 12,675 13,910 15,196 
New Brunswick (First Option)........... 8,773 9, 608 10,120 11,287 12,411 
Manitoba. (Hirst. Option) ae. eae eeree eee 13,540 14, 607 15,172 16, 743 18,385 
Saskatchewan (Second Option).......... 15, 291 15, 826 16, 214 We Calis 19, 232 
All bertag(hirst. Option) eee eens 14,228 15, 467 16,100 17, 857 19,691 
British Columbia (First Option)......... 18,120 21, 643 23, 228 26,419 | 29,348 
Totals et ee 89,131 91,711 95,938 114,691 125,991 


1 Subject to deduction of statutory subsidies. See Table 29, p. 1005. 


The Governments of Ontario and Quebec have not made agreements with the 
Federal Government. If Agreements had been signed the guaranteed minima 
annual payments for these provinces would have been; Ontario, $67,158,000 and 
Quebec, $56,382,000. The payments under the first option for the fiscal years 
1948 to 1951 would have been as follows:—Ontario, $75,212,000, $79,063,000, 
$88,141,000 and $96,940,000; Quebec, $64,078,000, $67,442,000, $74,986,000 and 
$82,347,000. The guaranteed minimum annual payment to Yukon is $89,365 and the 
adjusted annual payments were: 1948, $140,536; 1949, $156,784; and 1950, $168,403. 

Under an offer ancillary to the Agreements, but which applies to all provinces, 
whether agreeing or not, the Federal Government will pay to the province one-half 
of the federal corporation income tax on income of corporations derived from 
generating and/or distributing to the public, electric energy, gas or steam where 
this is the main business of the corporation. 


Subsection 8.—National Debt 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,3869 as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. This was a 
comparatively small debt; it was incurred almost completely for public works of 
general utility which, like the intercolonial and transcontinental railways and the 
canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets, of the nation, 
or was expanded by the subsidizing of enterprises which, like the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, the debt was incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Federal Government 
funded debt payable at London, England, being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, 
as against only $717,453 payable in Canada. 

From 1914 to 1920, the gross debt increased by almost $2,500,000,000 to a 
total of $3,042,000,000 due to heavy war and post-war expenditures and, while 
there was a slight reduction to a low point of $2,544,586,411 at Mar. 31, 1930, 
additional expenditures during the depression years resulted in a gross debt of 
$3,710,610.593 by Mar. 31, 1939. . 
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From 1939 to 1946 there was an increase of $15,249,235,590, incurred mainly 
for war purposes, bringing the total gross debt to $18,959,846,183 at the end of 
March, 1946. After deduction of active assets held by the Government, the net 
debt showed an increase of $10,268,846,135 during this period, amounting to 
$13,421,405,449 at the end of March, 1946. At the end of March, 1950, total 
gross debt had been reduced to $16,750,756,246 and net debt to $11,644,609,199. 


The portion of the funded debt payable in foreign currencies decreased steadily 
and sharply during the war years, as was inevitable under conditions where almost 
the entire amount of Canada’s war financing was carried out through domestic 
operations. Of the-total funded debt and treasury bills outstanding as at Mar. 31, 
1950, amounting to $15,188,138,961, 3-29 p.c. was payable outside Canada: 
$61,887,223 payable at London and $437,800,000 at New York. 


32.—_Summary of the Public Debt of Canada and Interest Payments thereon, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1936-50 


Norz.—Statistics for the years 1867-99 are given at pp. 775-776 of the 1942 Year Book; those for 1900-18, 
at p. 944 of the 1945 edition; and those for 1914-35 at p. 972 of the 1947 edition. 


Increase . 
or nterest 

noe Decrease Interest | Received Pile st 

Year | Gross Debt | Active Assets| Net Debt Pa of Paid from a 
Capita:| Net Debt | on Debt Active | Capita! 

Pp During Assets P 

Year 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1936...| 3,431,944,027| 425,843,510] 3,006,100,517| 274-53 | 159,989,559] 134,549, 169)10,614,125) 12-29 
1937...| 3,542,521,139| 458,568,937] 3,083,952,202) 279-22] 77,851,685] 137,410,345/11, 231,035) 12-44 
1938...| 3,540,237,614] 438,570,044] 3,101, 667,570) 278-13 | 17,715,368] 182,117, 422)13,120,523) 11-85 
1939...| 3,710,610,593] 558,051,279] 3,152,559,314| 279-80 | 50,891,744) 127,995, 617/13,163,015) 11-36 
1940...| 4,028, 728,606] 757,468,959] 3,271,259,647] 287-43 | 118,700,333] 129,315, 442/13,393,432] 11-36 
1941...] 5,018, 928,037| 1,370, 236,588] 3,648,691,449] 317-08 | 377,481,802} 139,178, 670/14,910,554) 12-10 
1942...] 6,648, 823,424] 2,603, 602,263] 4,045,221,161] 347-11 | 396,529,712) 155,017,901/21,748,701| 13-30 
1943...| 9,228, 252,012) 3,045,402,911] 6,182,849,101] 528-44 |2,137,627,940} 188,556, 249 41 ,242,2372) 15-96 
1944, . .|12,359, 123,230] 3,619,038,337| 8,740,084, 893] 729-86 |2,557,235,792| 242, 681, 180/48,281,313? 20:27 
1945, ..|15, 712,181,527] 4,413, 819,509]11, 298,362,018] 932-29 |2,558,277,125} 318,994, 821/60,749,1867) 26-32 
1946. ..|18, 959, 846, 183] 5,538, 440, 734/13, 421, 405, 449) 1,099-55 |2,123,043,431} 409, 134, 502/70,914,6262) 33-24 
1947...117, 698,195,740] 4,650, 439, 192/13, 047,756, 548! 1,037-02 | —3738,648,901| 464,394,8763/69,438,8802) 36-91 
1948. ..|17,197,348,981| 4,825, 712,088/12,371, 636,893] 960-31 |—676,119,656] 455,455, 204|75,799,912?) 35-385 
1949... .|16, 950,403,795] 5,174, 269, 643/11, 776, 134,152] 892-06 |—595,502,741) 465,137,958%) 107,888,9052) 35-24 
1950. ..|16, 750,756, 246] 5,106, 147, 047/11, 644, 609,199} 841-07 |—131,524,953] 439, 816, 335/91,528,9872) 31-77 


1 Based on the official estimates of population given at p. 121. 2 This amount represents return 
on investments, which includes interest on investments, profits of Bank of Canada and Central Mortgage 
Bank and other items. 3 The apparent increase in interest paid is,due to the accrued interest on 
refundable taxes having been charged in the year of repayment. 

Interest-Bearing Debt.—The interest-bearing debt of Canada has shown 
a sharp increase since 1939, amounting to $16,363,295,686 at Mar. 31, 1949, as 
compared with $3,658,414,748 at the same date in 1939. The average rate of 
interest on this debt continued downward during the war years, reaching the low point 
of 2-547 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1945. Slight increases in 1946, 1947 and 1948 were recorded, 
and the rate stood at 2-710 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1948, but decreased slightly to 2-701 at 
Mar. 31, 1949, and 2-677 at Mar. 31, 1950. This is in contrast with the experience of 
the First World War, when the average interest rate on the direct debt of the nation 
rose from 3-368 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1913, to a high point of 5-164 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1922. 
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During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1939, interest on the public debt absorbed 
about 26 p.c. of total Government receipts. Interest on the debt in later years has 
absorbed a smaller portion of revenues, amounting to less than 16 p.c. in the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1950. 


Rates of Interest, as at Mar. 31, 1936-50 


33.—Interest-Bearing Debt, Annual Interest Charges thereon and Average 


Nore.—Statistics for the years 1913-35 are given at p. 977 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Annual Average Post Annual 
Interest Interest Office Interest Aver- 
Bonds, Charges Rate Savings | on Savings Total Gaaint age 
va Debentures, | on Bonds, | on Bonds, Bank Bank Interest- Tatorent Rate 
ar | and Treasury | Debentures,} Deben- | Deposits, Deposits earing Charee of 
Bills and tures, and} Trust and and Debt! & Inter- 
Treasury | Treasury Other Other est 

Bills Bills Funds Funds 
$ $ p.c $ $ $ $ p.c 
1936...| 3,265,314, 332] 128,598,908] 3-938 | 196,197,897] 7,679, 285]| 3,461,512,229] 136,278,193] 3-937 
1937...) 3,337,358, 832} 125,093,381] 3-748 | 224,157,683] 8,798, 557|| 3,561,516,515| 133,891,938] 3-759 
1938...| 3,314,558, 032) 117,062,907} 3-532 | 248,176,039] 9,771,812l| 3,562, 734,071 126,834,719) 3-560 
1939...| 3,385, 722,462) 119,198,476 3-521 272, 692, 286 9,879,428! 3,658,414, 748) 129,077,904] 3-528 
1940...) 3,695, 705,919} 125,575,106] 3-398 | 288,066,211] 10,726,716] 3,983,772,130| 136,301,822] 3-421 
1941 4,372,007,319] 133,970,676) 3-064 | 317,332,308] 12,488, 959l| 4, 689,339, 627 146, 459, 635] 3-123 
1942... 5, 865,280,821] 170,218,719) 2-902 | 343,238,738] 13,522, 857l| 6,208,519,559 183,741,576] 2-960 
1943...} 7,893,493,9502} 204,896,794) 2-596 | 377,869,660 14,779,052 8, 271,363,610} 219,675,846) 2-656 
1944, ..|10,936,847,0682| 278,792,582} 2-549 | 415,629,678] 16,251, 031\111,352, 476, 746 295,043,613) 2-599 
1945. . .|13,983,763,575 2] 351,580,751 2-514 | 458,079,901) 18,304,039}/14, 441, 843,476] 369,893,790! 2-547 
1946...)16, 807,177,765) 436,223,927] ‘2-595 | 494,177,833] 19,517, 520I117,301,355,598| 455,741,447| 2-634 
1947, ,.|16,541, 900, 182) 437,853,818} 2-647 | 570,226,510} 22,538, 419/17, 112, 126,692] 460,392,237] 2-690 
1948. ,.|15, 957,382,594) 424,089,017] 2-658 | 674,555,3721 26,625, 452I16, 631, 937, 966 450,714,469] 2,710 
1949...|15, 585,036,580) 411,586,036] 2-641 | 778,259,106) 30,584,639 16,363, 295,686) 442,170,725} 2-701 
1950. ..|15, 188,138,961} 395,842,709] 2-606 | 887,583,973] 34,555,718 16,075, 722,934] 430,398,427| 2-677 


1 Includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury for sinking funds. 


portion of income tax and excess profits tax. 


2 Includes refundable 


Funded Debt Operations.—Conversions and other national debt operations 


carried out between 1914 and 1930 are dealt with at pp. 842-843 of the 1933 Year 
Book; those between 1931 and 1934 at pp. 905-907 of the 1934-35 Year Book; those 
of the fiscal years 1935 to 1949 in subsequent editions of the Year Book. 


Treasury Bills—Since 1934 a market for short-term treasury bills that has 
proven highly satisfactory has been built up in Canada. Each issue, with two 
exceptions (where the bills were sold direct to the Bank of Canada), has been offered 
for public tender. Lists of treasury bills sold by public tender for the fiscal years 
ended 1934-46 appear in the respective Year Books beginning with the 1937 edition. 
Details of the issues in continuation of the list published at p. 778 of the 1942 Year 
Book may be obtained on request. 


FUNDED DEBT AND TREASURY BILLS 
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34.—Unmatured Funded Debt and Treasury Bills as at Mar. 31, 1950, 


and Annual Interest Thereon 


Nors.—Certain qualifications as to redemption prior to maturity govern most of these issues; they 
are explained fully in the Public Accounts. 


Date Annual 
ree Where Amount 
of Description Rate Interest 
Ma ciiiy Payable of Loan Charses 
p.c $ cts. $ ets. 
1950—May 1 | Treasury Notes................ 3 Canada 200,000,000 00 | 1,500,000 00 
July 1 | Debentures—School Lands..... 4 Canada 33,293,470 85 1,331,738 83 
pent: <1! | Treasury Notes: 2... 220 ...6s<.- 3 Canada 550,000,000 00} 4,125,000 00 
INGVia lel aoamoL 1946.2 mcs acsen she te 13 Canada 335,690,000 00 | 5,874,575 00 
Nov. 1 | Ninth Victory Loan, 1945...... 12 Canada 400,000,000 00 | 7,000,000 00 
1951—Feb. 1 | First War Loan, 1940........... 3t Canada 50,155,600 00 | 1,621,932 00 
June’ 15:|~Victory Loan, 1941... .0.6.....0: 3 Canada 649,969,592 50 | 19,306,027 50 
Nova telboan of 1948 150 sai, 3. Selassie 1f Canada 500,000,000 00 | 8,750,000 00 
1952—Feb. 1 | First War Loan, 1940........... 33 Canada 50,500,000 00 | 1,625,000 00 
Nov. 1 | Second War Loan, 1940......... 14 Canada 300,000,000 00 | 4,500,000 00 
ORS —— Maree el aM ISONUS oss iaterocvere orate est aue-ate sia ueroe 1} Canada 325,000,000 00 | 4,875,000 00 
1954—Mar. 1 | Second Victory Loan,'1942..... 3 Canada 676,355,489 00 | 20,089,767 00 
1955—May. 2c sh Loan of 1934.8 fos. <hr tee 3t London 2,930,121 84 95,228 96 
June 1 | Loan of 1935, dated Junel...... 3 Canada 40,000,000 00 | 1,200,000 00 
June 1 | Loan of 1935, dated Nov. 15.... 3 Canada 55,000,000 00 1,650,000 00 
1956—Nov. 1 | Third Victory Loan, 1942...... 3 Canada 855,607,410 50 | 25,414,081 50 
Nov. 1} Canada Savings Bonds, dated 
NOE. eel 04 G Mees roe ee erie 23 Canada, 284,227,200 00 | 7,816,248 00 
1957—May Fourth Victory Loan, 1943..... 3 Canada 1,111,261, 650 00 | 33,337,849 50 
Nov. 1} Canada Savings Bonds, dated 
INOws 11047 sats oe cones ee 23 Canada 155,530,400 00 | 4,277,086 00 
1958—June 1 | Loan of 1938-39................ 3 Canada 88,200,000 00 | 2,646,000 00 
Opt ae Ble lOAne Olel Osa ae. ant. be croc 4 London 1,967,941 43 78,717 66 
Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds, dated 
INO Viel LOSS eee once ae 23 Canada 161,711,350 00 | 4,447,062 13 
1959—Jan. 1} Fifth Victory Loan, 1944....... 3 Canada 1,197,324, 750 00 | 35,919,742 50 
Nov. 1 } Conversion Loan, 1931......... 23 Canada 288,904,400 00 | 7,944,871 00 
1960—June 1 | Sixth Victory Loan, 1944....... 3 Canada 1,165,300,350 00 | 34,959,010 50 
Oct relate oar 10a0 ts cnn). hore an 4 New York 110,000,000 00 | 4,400,000 00 
1961——Janay 15s eluoan. of 1936n0).4:2, 53 sss. i. aoe 34 New York 52,800,000 00 | 1,716,000 00 
1962—Feb. 1 | Seventh Victory Loan, 1944.... 3 Canada 1,315, 639,200 00 | 39,469,176 00 
1963—July: rok |oTuoan of 19384 sae.c. 64. oe 34 London 2,176,198 85 70,726 46 
ALTE Gaiee Wall GO CK. oe aa ire cays oe seach Mere ws 3 London 54,812,960 85 | 1,644,388 83 
Nae lle LOathOLeLO4S- Oo. 2 seated a laen +h # New York 165,000,000 00 | 4,950,000 00 
Oct. 1 | Eighth Victory Loan, 1945..... 3 Canada 1, 295,819,350 00 | 38,874,580 50 
1966—June 1 | Loan of 1986................... 3t Canada 54,703,000 00 1,777,847 50 
Sept. 1 | Ninth Victory Loan, 1945...... 5 Canada 1,691,796, 700 00 | 50,753,901 00 
NOMA Soptemede | BONUS stack sce ec etek eo alc es 23 New York 110,000,000 00 | 3,025,000 00 
Perpetual NGORN Ol OSG. oe eek Ohaus ta oe 3 Canada 55,000,000 00 1,650,000 00 
1950—April 6 | Treasury Bills................. 0-513 | Canada 75,000,000 00 384,750 00 
Aprile2 i lmecreasuny esis ai 6) cies: .ch. 2 « 0-512 | Canada 75,000,000 00 384,000 00 
avery? jl reasury, dolls hs vost wee: 0-512 | Canada 75,000,000 00 384,000 00 
Mayon ea reasury bills tee .csiscte weet’ 0-513 | Canada 75,000,000 00 384,750 00 
Juno roe | bressury. Dlise.in sc neha ec 0-513 | Canada 75,000,000 00 384,750 00 
une: Zoalo Lreasurye bil lSi. ona 5. ita 0-512 | Canada 75,000,000 00 384,000 00 
Aug. 30 | Deposit Certificates........... 0-75 | Canada 100,000,000 00 750,000 00 
June 15 | Non-Interest Bearing Certi- 
HCALOSS sot iaisahi here os siasions Canada 148,700 00 apa 
Various | War Savings Certificates....... 3 Canada 135,663,366 85 | 4,069,901 00 
15,076, 607,359 26 |395,954,299 94 
Various | Refundable portion of excess 
profits tax (estimated)....... Canada 115,000,000 00 


Totals, Unmatured Funded Debt and Treasury Bills |15,188,138,961 44 


PAV a blotmM@ ANAC ares, ei jeles Hel ael de steeeanen chico wee ttoee « 14,688,451,738 47 
Pa vale Ne wax Oni, cc of c.. cael sete ens eels 437,800,000 00 
Pavaploin sondOnre tne. caien coors sea. CoO eT Ee oe 61, 887,222 97 


395,842,709 37 
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35.—Federal Government New Security Issues, Domestic and Other Loan Flotations 
during the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1950 


Yield 
In- Price at ae 
Issue Maturity | ter-| -%° Brice Total versions | Amount 
Item Dat Dae : Gov- | to Amount anoladerin Issued 
shi ne Bate ern- | Gov- Issued ‘Kindan’ for Cash 
ment } ern- Tsuen 
ment 
p.c. $ p.c $ $ $ 
Payable in Canada 
Issued to Char- 

tered Banks— 

Three-year bonds.|Nov. 1, 1949]Nov. 1, 1952} 13] 99-45] 1-69 | 210,000,000} 210,000, 000 ~— 
Three-year bonds.|Mar. 1, 1950/Mar. 1, 1953] 14 99-30} 1-74 | 189,505,000! 139,505,000. — 
Deposit certifi- 

COLES SEA Reed. note Mar. 1, 1950)Aug. 30, 1950} 2 | 100-00] 0-75 | 100,000,000) 55,000,000] 45,000,000 
Issued to Bank of 

Canada— 

Six-month treasury 

NOLES vente ee May 1, 1949)Nov. 1, 1949] | 100-00] 0-75 | 200,000,000] 200,000,000 
Six-month treasury : 

NOLES ME wa. Ane Sept. 1, 1949)/Mar. 1, 1950} 3 ]| 100-00} 0-75 | 550,000,000] 550,000,000 a 
Three-year bonds.|Nov. 1, 1949}Nov. 1, 1952) 14 99-45) 1-69 90,000,000} 90,000,000 — 
Six-month treasury 
TOTESHEe Leet es Feet Nov. 1, 1949)/May 1, 1950| 4% | 100-00) 0-75 | 200,000,000} 200,000,000 oa 
Six-month treasury ; 

NOLES jee ee Mar. 1, 1950/Sept. 1, 1950} #2 | 100-00) 0-75 | 550,000,000) 550,000,000 — 
Three-year bonds.|Mar. 1, 1950)Mar. 1, 1953} 12 99-30} 1-74 | 185,495,000] 185,495,000 _— 
Issued to General 

Public— 

Canada Savings 

Bonds, Series IV, 

NOG ere ee heer ov. 1, 1949]Nov. 1, 1959} 22 | 99-375] 2-82 | 288,904, 400 “— 288,904, 400 
Issued to Prairie 

Provinces— 

School lands de- 

bentures’ee aa: July 1, 1949/July 1, 1950 4 | 100-00} 4-00 33,293,471] 33,293,471 —_ 
Totals, Payablein 3 
‘Camada.......... 25547,197,871|2,213,293,471/333, 904, 400 

Payable in 
United States 
Issued to General 
Public— 
Twenty-five-year : 
Bonds ie cere Sept. 1, 1949/Sept. 1, 1974) 232 | 99-25) 2-79 | 100,000,000 = 100,000,000 


Grand Totals..... 2,647,197 ,871)|2,213,293,471| 433, 904, 400 


Guaranteed Debt.—Besides the direct debt of the Federal Government, 
already dealt with, there are large indirect obligations arising mainly out of the 
guarantee of securities, by the Federal Government, of the railway lines that now 
form the Canadian National Railways, and the subsequent extensions thereof. 
Together with these are other small indirect obligations, originating in the Govern- 
ment’s guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of 
the bonds of the Harbour Commissions issued in the main for harbour improvements. 
Since 1932, guarantees of certain bank loans have been made under the various 
Relief Acts. With the commencement of business of the Bank of Canada on Mar. 11, 
1935, the guarantee [authorized by Sect. 27 (6) of the Bank of Canada Act] of 
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the deposit required to be maintained in the Bank of Canada by every chartered 
bank came inio force. This guarantee must be implemented ‘‘in the event of 
the property and assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities, and if the 
Bank suspends payment of any of its liabilities’. 


For full details of other guarantees also outstanding at Mar. 31, 1950, see 
Schedule ‘‘V” to the Public Accounts for 1950. 


36.— Guaranteed Debt of the Federal Government (Amounts Held by the Public), 
as at Mar. 31, 1936-50 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1914-23 are given at p. 837 of the 1943-44 Year Book; those for the years 
1924-35 at p. 978 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Railways, 
Guaranteed | Railways, | Canadian arbour 
arr as to Guaranteed | National C hes Other Bank of Total 
Principal as to Steam- Bes Aras Guarantees Canada by 
and Interest Only| —_ ships aS1008 
Interest 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1936. 747,366,632 | 216,207,142 9,400,000 | 21,576,481 96,044,370 | 188,202,917 || 1,278,797, 542 
1937. 756,163,072 | 216,207,142 9,400,000 } 21,565,595 14, 836,167 | 194,275,314 || 1,212,447, 290 
1938. 803,740,048 | 216, 207,142 9,400,000 | 21,260,595 18,399, 6351) 194,859,595 || 1,268, 867,015 
1939. 838,658,616 | 216,207,142 9,400,000 | 21,200,338 87,617,198] 205, 641,646 |) 1,378,724, 940 
1940. 837,708,753 | 216,207,141 9,400,000 | 21,163,338 68, 480,1151) 202,324,405 |) 1,355, 283, 752 
1941. 836,398,498 | 117,072,699 9,400,000 | 21,145,182 | 121,802,8171] 207,994, 267 || 1,313, 8138, 463 
1942. 755, 223,925 33,075,010 9,400,000 | 21,143,182 | 186,112,7991) 241,931,985 || 1,196, 886,501 
1943. 675, 957, 496 10, 505, 688 9,400,000 | 21,046, 682 90,604,364] 260,983,307 || 1,068, 497,532 
1944, 659, 921, 136 9,116,527 9,400,000 | 21,005,682 53,712, 9581) 359,158,155 |) 1,112,314, 458 
1945. 567,810, 980 8,495, 920 9,400,000 | 20,958, 182 84, 729,8791] 422,029,434 |] 1,118,424, 395 
1946. 502, 265, 560 8,358,001 | 9,400,000 | 20,958, 182 9,188,294 | 518,135,599 |) 1,068,305, 636 
1947. 528, 505, 889 8,309,454 | 9,400,000 | 20,739,182 14,724,473 | 536,264,805 || 1,117,943, 803 
1948. 483 , 502,968 8,304, 100 9,400,000 | 20,739,182 20,631,122 | 519,211,261 |) 1,061, 788, 633 
1949. 518,500, 224 6,985,175 9,400,000 | 19,756,282 28,718,353 | 540,250,731 |) 1,123, 610,765 
1950. 553, 433,724 6,985,175 9,400,000 671,282 63,478,093 | 567,309,813 || 1,201,278, 087 


1 The main item in this category is the guarantee of bank advances to the Canadian Wheat Board; 
does not include indeterminate amounts and amounts not yet determined. 


Section 3.—Provincial Public Finance* 


Revenues and expenditures presented in this Section do not agree with those 
shown in Tables 1 and 3 of this Chapter because of differences in the methods used 
to compute ‘net’ figures. 


Commencing with 1946 the statistics appearing in this Section have been 


prepared on a basis not strictly comparable with those given for previous years. 
Certain of the former major classifications have been eliminated or redistributed; 
in the case of tables dealing with debt the totals are comparable with previous years 
but the classification has been revised. 


In order to prepare comparable statistics it is essential that data be presented, 
to the greatest possible extent, in terms of uniform categories. In many instances, 
activities relating to a specific function are excluded by some Provincial Govern- 
ments from their ordinary account whereas similar activities are included by other 
provinces. The special or administrative funds of this nature so excluded are there- 
fore added to provincial ordinary account to arrive at ‘general’ revenues and 
expenditures. For this reason it is obvious that total revenues and expenditures 
presented herein will differ considerably from those shown in provincial public 
accounts. 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Years 


referred to throughout this Section are fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31 of year stated. 
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Fiscal periods dealt with are as nearly coincident as is possible in view of the 
variations in provincial fiscal year-ends. For example, figures shown for 1947 are 
for the following fiscal year-ends: Nova Scotia, Nov. 30, 1947; New Brunswick, 
Oct. 31, 1947; and all other provinces, Mar. 31, 1948. 


Subsection 1.—Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments 


Tables 37, 38 and 39 present a general summary of provincial government finance 
by combining ordinary and capital account revenues and expenditures on a net 
‘basis. ‘These tables provide a more valid comparison than those based on ordinary 
account alone because they eliminate incomparabilities that arise through variations 
between provinces and between years in the types of expenditure made from capita] 
account. In Table 37, ‘Net General Revenues and Net Combined General and Capital 
Expenditures’, subject to changes in procedure which follow, has the same meaning 
as the heading which appeared over this table in the 1948-49 Year Book. ‘Net 
General Revenues’ is arrived at by deducting from ‘Gross General Revenues’ shown 
in Table 40: (a) all institutional revenues; (b) interest, premium, discount and 
exchange; and (c) grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions received from other 
governments. While the surplus position is the same in both the gross and net presen- 
tation, the former tends to emphasize the gross administrative burden of services 
and the latter shows the net cost of those services. When calculating ‘Net Com- 
bined General and Capital Expenditures’, amounts similar to the deductions from 
revenue described above are deducted from the pertinent function of expenditure, 
and all capital revenues are offset against gross capital expenditures. It follows 
that, at the net stage, only general revenue as shown in Tables 37 and 38 remains. 


Sinking-fund earnings are not included in revenues. In 1947, by provinces, they 
were: Prince Edward Island, $57,000; Nova Scotia, $543,000; New Brunswick, 
$598,000; Quebec, $2,003,000; Ontario, $2,000; Manitoba, $571,000; Saskatchewan, 
$1,067,000; and British Columbia, $698,000. Previous to 1946 amounts similar to 
those shown in Tables 38 and 39 as ‘Non-Revenue and Surplus Receipts’ and ‘Non- 
Expense and Surplus Payments’ amounting to $3,075,000 and $1,619,000 were 
excluded. Revenue previously described as ‘Public Domain’ is nearly all included 
under ‘Privileges, Licences and Permits—Natural Resources’; the remainder now 
appears under ‘Sales and Services’. Likewise, ‘Liquor Control’ revenues are now 
shown under five different headings: ‘Taxes—Alcoholic Beverages’, ‘Privileges, 
Licences and Permits—Liquor Control and Regulation’, ‘Fines and Penalties’, 
‘Contributions from Government Enterprises—Profits (Liquor)’ and ‘Other Rev- 
enue’; the latter category includes confiscations under liquor control. The dis- 
tribution of moneys received from the Federal Government as between taxation 
agreements and subsidies is also worthy of emphasis. 


The expenditures classification is also changed considerably. ‘Legislation’ 
is now a sub-caption under ‘General Government’; ‘Highways, Bridges and Ferries’ 
is now under ‘Transportation and Communications’; and ‘Public Welfare’ is now 
referred to as ‘Health and Social Welfare’ with a more detailed analysis than 
heretofore. Some expenditures previously included under ‘Mducation’ are now 
shown under ‘Recreational and Cultural Activities’. ‘Public Domain’ becomes 
‘Natural Resources and Primary Industries’ with a comprehensive analysis which 
includes ‘Agriculture’ (previously a main heading). Whereas in past years, 
expenditures on debt retirement were excluded, they are y included. 3 in these tables 
for the years 1946 and 1947. 
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37.—Net General Revenues and Net Combined General and Capital Expenditures 
of Provincial Governments, 1943-47 


Revenues Expenditures 
Province || 
1943 1944 1945 1946! 19471 || 19432 19442 19452 19463 19473 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $000 $’000 $000 $7000 
PAB Te Soestin. dash 2,6174) 2,183 | 2,529] 3,511] 4,658} 2,5464| 2,769 | 3,323] 4,065 | 6,305 
INES ere eee s 16,937 | 17,810 | 19,207 | 21,659 | 32,389 || 13,429 | 15,156 | 18,401 | 24,614 | 35,316 
INEB Stee Wie 13,724 | 14,246 | 15,605 | 20,055 | 28,844 | 12,137 | 15,901 | 17,352 | 25,547 | 34,130 
Que. tr 325 eae 99,997 |103,281 |117,286 {151,372 |193,756 || 94,701 {107,928 |110,970 |148,670 |189, 862 
Ontiecctek eae t 117,483 |115,712 |132,911 |150,732 |223,213 |1102,292 |113,486 |124,777 |161,752 |203, 539 
Man asa eete 19,995 | 21,325 | 24,199 | 22,7295) 34,004 || 14,465 | 14,572 | 16,958 | 19,2185] 27,963 
igiche oo era ae 30,931 | 31,002 | 34,992 | 37,3705) 53,312 || 20,219 | 22,707 | 27,851 | 35,3375] 52,539 
IALt ack. eens 25,920 | 27,416 | 34,490 | 36,598 | 47,510 |] 19,890 | 22,623 | 23,480 | 32,353 | 43,989 
le CLE hs ean Over re 39,019 | 40,962 | 46,057 | 57,763 | 72,004 |) 30,505 | 34,773 | 39,505 | 57,322 | 85,032 
Totals......... 366,623 |373, 937 501,789 |689,690 310,184 |349,915 |382,617 |508,878 |678,675 


427,226 


1 Includes non-revenue and surplus receipts excluded from preceding years. 


2 Excludes debt 
retirement which is included in 1946 and 1947 figures. 


3 Includes non-revenue and surplus payments 


excluded from preceding years. 4 Fifteen months due to change in fiscal year. 5 Eleven 
months due to change in fiscal year. 
38.— Details of Net General Revenues of Provincial Governments, 1947 
(For provincial fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 1947) 
Item Amount Canis Item Amount Case 
$000 $ $000 $ 
Taxes— Other Governments— 
Corporations. ..m ost oe 17,032 1-36 Federal-Provincial taxa- 
Income— tion agreement.......... 130, 469 10-39 
@orporation: snes. ae 62,476 4-97 Federal subsidies......... 17,336 1-38 
PN GViG tal ce 9 laces: 149 0-01 ee 
IBTOPeEEY. hana ee 6, 607 0-53 Totals, Federal..... 147, 805 11-77 
Municipalities............. 1,450 0-11 
Sales— Totals, Other Gov- 
Alcoholic beverages..... 9,513 0-76 ernments: 2.2... 149, 255 11-88 
Amusements and ad- —— | _ — — 
MISSIONS... .. .FeSe 8 boss 7,808 0-62 
UIC POU wan Ress ees 971 0-08 
Motoniuece 2.5 2b 111,185 8-85 
ODACCO Mme neti: 7,282 0-58  |\Contributions from Govern- 
Other commodities and ment Enterprises and 
BOL VICESISE J coe onic tasteless 33,124 2:64 Other Funds— 
PAquor profits pense ee 99,303 7-91 
Succession duties.......... 31,054 2:47 OC) Here ree alee kth es 3, 887 0-31 
[ABYE) REN SOO 20 ks ee eee 7,482 0-60 
——_—___——_ | Other revenue............... 4,947 0-39 
Totals, Taxes. ..<: 294, 683 23-47 | 
| -—— Totals, excluding 
Non-Revenue and 
Privileges, Licences and Surplus Receipts. . 686, 615 54°68 
Permits— | 
Liquor control and regula- 
Fay UR ae hee Qa eee ta pie: 16,155 1-29 
Motor-vehicle.,........... 45,571 3°63 Non-Revenue and Surplus 
Natural resources......... 41,956 3-34 Receipts— 
LECT ay, hee ces De ches 11,316 0-90 Refunds of expenditure.... 454 0-04 
Refunds of advances credit- 
Totals, Privileges, ed to revenue........... 1, 837 0-14 
Licences and Per- Other tt, ters nee sata: 784 0:06 
MIL. of os eRe a 114,998 9-16 | - - - 
Totals, Non-Rev- 
enue and Surplus 
Sales and services........... 17,785 1-42 Receiptscc. o.5..:. 3,075 0-24 
Fines and penalties.......... 757 0-14 Grand Totals. . 689, 690 54-92 
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39.—Details of Net Combined General and Capital Expenditures of Provincial 
Governments, 1947 


(For provincial fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 1947) 


Item Amount Cotta Item Amount Cn . 
$000 $ $000 $ 
General Government— Education— 
Executive and administra- Schools operated by local] ' 
LIVE} Sea eI, bh ee ae Oe 24,410 1-94 AUtHOnitiesels. pee eet Sinan 6-95 
Werislative miit ce eee ne 3,301 0-26 Universities, colleges and 
Research, planning and s Otherschoolstaen eee 2aoo 1-89 
SUALISUICS ates acini 471 0-04 Education of the handi- 
eS CADDER NAcann emt oer 843 0-07 
Totals, General Employment training pro- 
Government...... 28, 182 2-24 PULINS roeihrccsiel ee eee 3,326 0-26 
—_—_—_—_——_ |] Other..................... 8, 895 0-71 
Totals, Education. . 124,122 9-88 
Protection of Persons and | 
Property— 
Law enforcement.......... 8.941 0-71 Natural Resources and Pri- 
Gorrectionsean eee 6,906 0-55 mary Industries— 
Police protection.......... 6, 826 0-54 Hishvand! rane yee see 4,907 0-39 
Op MOR. eral street 6, 650 0-53 TOLCSESs, coe Nace Me 17,107 1-36 
—_—_—_——|—————_] Lands: settlement and agri- 
Totals, Protection of cultures eee A Seg se 28,551 2-28 
Persons and Pro- Minerals and mines....... 2,654 0-21 
DELL Ya ae nee 29,323 2-33 Other Perec oy eee ee 6,770 0-54 
Totals, Natural Re- 
Transportation and Com- sources and Pri- 
munications— mary Industries... 59,989 4-78 
Highways, roads and | 
[OV OG exerting PA VER Ah See 205,478 16-36 
aibWaySca sien eee tre 335 --+ Trade and industrial devel- 
Telephone, telegraph and OpNnienth & sore. ace 4,264 0:34 
Wireless see aes eke -- 
Waterways. OS. au errors 1,973 0-16 Local government planning 
Others Ae tere peer te ae —22 -- and development........ . 988 0-08 
Totals, Transporta- DebtiCharcese.. weer eee 71,290 5-68 
tion and Communi- 
CAtIONS Pepe reer 207,470 16-52 Contributions to Other Gov- 
SS SS ernments— 
Shared revenue contribu- 
Health and Social Welfare— LLONS Swe Bec eee ae 1,621 0-13 
Health— Subsidies. 275 4 cem ee cee 6,077 0-48 
Generales Saati. aoe 2,192 0-18 So 
Publicihealth, a0... 11,292 0-90 Totals, Contribu- 
Medical, dental and tions to Other 
allied services......... 2,612 0:21 Governments..... 7,698 0-61 
Hospitalicarey.. e204. 00- 62,343 4-96 | 
Totals, Health...... 78,439 6-25 Contributions to Govern- 
| ment Enterprises and 
é Other Funds..... Ae 5,473 0-44 
Social Welfare— 
Aid to aged persons....... 24,167 1-92 |lOtherjexpenditure........... 2, 884 0-23 
Aid to blind persons....... 844 0-07 | 
Aid to unemployed em- Totals, Excluding 
ployablesten Mes. os, oe 4,284 0-34 Non-Expense and 
Aid to unemployables.... 4,615 0-37 Surplus Payments} 677,056 53-91 
Mothers’ allowances...... _ 11,902 0-95 SSE Te ae 
Childtwellare:@ sce. 2,221 0-18 
Labour’ oars ie taetn 2,299 0-18 Non-Expense and .Surplus 
Othernseeenn che er sot 3, 288 0-26 Payments— 
A AVaNGGS.. iad Bhs aie te eee 444 - 0:04 
Totals, Social Wel- Refunds of previous years’ 
fareiss eee See 53, 620 4-27 TEVENUC ceo okie ees 484 0-04 
SS a]. OS oe oeoncomeecc scenes 691 0-05 
Totals, Health and | 
Social Welfare..... 132,059 10-52 Totals, Non-Expense 
a and Surplus Pay- 
mMmentss ees eee 1,619 0:13 


Recreational and Cultural Pa eas 
SGEVICES teeh dees sec stele 3,314 0-26 Grand Totals...... 678,675 54-04 
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40.—Gross General Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments, 1943-47 


Revenues Expenditures 
Province sw 

1943 1944 1945 1946! 19473 19432 19442 19452 19463 19473 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

Pas at eee seeneeccs 2,9934) 2,564] 2,904 | 4,017 | 5,365) 2,9724) 2,907 | 3,203 | 3,857 | 5,092 
ING S Beaten ta 20,957 | 22,526 | 24,367 | 27,645 | 38,798 || 18,039 | 20,252 | 23,187 | 24,3831 | 29,306 
NB BA ee 16,773 | 17,875 | 19,454 | 24,420 | 33,791 || 15,029 | 17,318 | 18,981 | 22,200 | 27,217 
Quel steer sa eee 116,856 {122,308 |137,617 |173,427 |219,269 106,180 |118,306 |122,929 |146,754 |174, 648 
OnGS crestor: 141,268 |140,627 |159,665 |180,605 |255,876 [128,923 |139,503 |151,729 |169,450 |211,237 
Meier raitee cere 24,446 | 25,669 | 28,259 | 28,7255! 41,508 || 20,025 | 20,641 | 22,628 | 23,1705) 33,343 
ask: taeenncec or 37,454 | 37,551 | 41,570 | 45,1985| 61,907 || 27,743 | 29,607 | 34,810 | 40,1125) 56, 287 
BA Gale Fat. toe wens’ 30,528 | 32,560 | 40,651 | 43,167 | 54,626 || 22,721 | 25,002 | 28,034 | 33,408 | 38,581 
BEC Ee ah bette: 44,496 | 47,295 | 53,468 | 65,401 | 81,672 || 37,158 | 40,619 | 45,607 | 54,893 | 79,343 
Totals......... 435,771 | 448,975 | 507,955 | 592,605 | 792,812 || 378,790 | 414,155 | 451,108 | 518,175 | 655,054 
ee hen ee ae sl oe en eal ee eee 
1 Includes non-revenue and surplus receipts excluded from preceding years. 2 Excludes debt 
retirement which is included in 1946 and 1947 figures. 3 Includes non-revenue and surplus payments 
excluded from preceding years. 4 Fifteen months due to change in fiscal year. 5 Eleven 


months due to change in fiscal year. 


Subsection 2.—Debt of Provincial Governments 


The average coupon rate of gross bonded debt of Provincial Governments 
decreased each year from 4-12 p.c. in 1942 to 3-61 p.c. in 1948. During these years 
also, the proportion payable in Canada only increased steadily, while that payable 
at New York showed a marked decline. Prince Edward Island had the lowest 
average coupon rate in 1948. 


41.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
1942-48 (and 1949 where available) 


Se a EE ee 
eee 


Average Average Average Average 
Year eee. Coupon Term of pane Coupon Term of 
: Rate Issue Rate Issue 
Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia 

$’000 p.c. yrs. $’000 p.c. yrs 
HIQAD Raster mtn. os eta 10,568 4-02 11-9 100,911 3-99 19-3 
1943 sen SERS ee re tis sas 10,518 3-97 11-7 100, 921 3-92 19-8 
NOAA pe AIS Cent ere oars 10, 648 3-84 11-6 95,875 3-92 20-2 
OAD SA ns Cesc seine st 10,023 3-80 12-7 96,547 3-88 20-0 
AOAC Gs G1 AG Ree ee aie & 11,583 3-59 13-0 105,780 3-76 19-6 
1 OATS eae Weinert ne ee 11,023 3-29 12-7 99,345 3-58 18-9 
OAS Witear sere te 2) Ce Se re tenn 13,873 3-18 12-0 124,470 3-42 17-0 
D4 OEE ere a eas hae ate hetens a 15,402 3-13 12-3 141,098 3-38 16-5” 

New Brunswick Quebec 

$000 p.c. yrs. $’000 p.c. yrs. 
IY OS ES or nana aa ee eee ee 106, 505 4-16 18-1 396,071 3-53 16-7 
DOE See tee ee eae kis seme eee 105,033 4-12 18-3 386,781 3-58 17-5 
LOMA ae ee bos acini 104, 828 4-07 18-1 406,781 3-53 17-4 
OAS econ chee os 112, 284 3-95 17-6 412,811 3-47 17-3 
TOAG mies Beebo cade bee 117,029 3:76 18-5 408,311 3°47 17-3 
AGES YC Sea ae WR Ris chte ata Oke 123, 681 3-60 18-3 390, 275 38°45 17-2 


GAS Rimteremedean ee Aree ahs oi eyeke 137, 967 3°55 18-2 437,900 3:36 17-2 
DO AO ates See er he ee otis: ageeate 6 oes 158, 654 3°57 17-3 ie bis 


——————_ . 
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41.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
1942-48 (and 1949 where available)—concluded 


Average Average Average Average 
Year ett Coupon Term of 7 Hat Coupon Term of 
f Rate Issue Rate Issue 
Ontario Manitoba 
$000 p.c. yrs. $7000 p.c. yrs. 
1940 Ee Es oy ae cag ete B 624, 244 4-14 20-1 86,545 4-61 24-7 
194 Re chsot as OEE 629, 129 3:96 19-4 83,775 4-50 24-3 
LO 4Ae artes eo Cente, St eee 611, 620 3-93 19-3 79,630 4-43 24-0 
1940. cae tote eee ik Pek oan ks 583,312 3°92 19-9 75, 691 4-46 «24-6 
[O46 Rear ee ee eee 591,790 3-70 21-1 VEY BS) 4-24 24-0 
LOE a3 dee PANES ty se een 4 576, 947 3°77 22-0 62, 806 4-27 25-4 
LOS Siar cere dl pact ae Aa ea bce 583, 349 3°64 21-2 74, 686 4-07 23-3 
Saskatchewan Alberta 
$’000 p.c. yrs. $7000 p.c. yrs. 
0 eae SR aie eons eR ie aa 126,303 4-62 22-4 * 128,123 4-89 26-4 
NOAG hogeete eth hee ate Rea eens 125, 245 4-54 21-9 127,962 4-88 26-4 
] RG Sepp ee Ae Ai Seatth A e el e \ =127,456 4-50 21-6 127,961 4-88 26-4 
TOA Bete < CRE Cp ir ot ree 0 119, 793 4-50 22-0 114, 600 3-47 23°4 
194 G erie ao tnt yen cna tea 129,300 4-30 20-5 113,130 3°47 23-7 
1 YG peak Rein wether ues ae 138,329 4-24 20-0 108,565 3-38 22-3 
LO 4S ey) OAS by 3 eerevs, | erates 142, 460 4-20 19-4 108, 289 3-37 22-3 
British Columbia Totals 

$’000 p.c. yrs. $’000 p.c. yrs. 
NH Dare ryt Ue dealt reece eke er 117,359 4.35 21-2 1, 696, 629 4-12 20-1 
1943578 BEES ce 114,918 4-34 21-4 1, 684, 282 4-05 20-0 
OA ce ee ee 113, 403 4-22 21-3 1,678, 202 4-00 19-9 
LOAD Ce. ee re oe eee ee 116, 602 4-19 21-3 1, 641, 663 3-86 19°8 
LUZ peeeeane er eean leo meetrada Uy Cie 120, 069 3-94 21-7 1,672,225 3-73 20-2 
UR re ea a nit An AS weed a 130, 884 3°82 22: 1,641, 855 3-66 20-3 
LOAS 28 Siee aoe de Pe reg 143, 984 3°69 21-7 1,766,978 3-61 19-8 


42.—Total Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial 
Governments, by Place of Payment, 1944-48 


SSSsSsSsSsSSSS9asSaSSSSSSS 


Payable in— 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Canadair Aon cies 0 ot a! ee 979,545 967,965 1,030, 826 1, 057;,162 1,210,291 
London (England) only.................. 45,413 Slo 36,912 29,957 29,958 
London (England) and Canada........... 20,214 16, 214 16,214 11,405 8,721 
Newsy ofloouly fac a Seen ss 3, oss en 33,905 31,905 21,905 3,000 _— 
NewYork and ‘Canada. 3.'n2 6 oe 355, 426 353, 205 335,395 318, 753 301, 787 
London (England), New York and 
Capiitiacsirt: 2. OF css te Gat are yen 238, 963 230, 423 226, 237 221,578 216, 221 
Other 05 = Seawater one 4,736 4,736 4,736 — — 
Totals. food: Gare 1,678,202 | 1,641,663 | 1,672,225 | 1,641,855 1, 766,978 


Se ee a ee ee eee 
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Section 4.—Municipal Finance* 


Subsection 1.—Municipal Assessed Valuations 


The revenue resources of municipalities are limited generally to direct taxation, 
based on assessed valuations of real and other types of property. In the Provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta 
municipalities assess and tax personal property. In Alberta municipal districts 
the valuations of personal property assessed have risen sharply with the growth of 
the oil industry. In Manitoba the personal property tax is used generally by 
all classes of municipalities except cities. Aside from property, the most important 
type of valuation for taxation purposes is business assessment, although not all 
provinces assess for business purposes separately and distinctly from real property 
valuations. A variation of methods, schedules and rates exists not only between 
provinces but also between municipalities within the same province. Some muni- 
cipalities use the rental basis, others the value of floor space occupied and still 
others the capital value of the premises occupied. Three of the provinces have 
other miscellaneous types of assessment, the general nature of which will be noted 
from the footnotes to Table 44. Income assessment, which formerly was employed 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick was done away with in 1943 as a result of the 
operation of the Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreements. 


It should be noted that the figures in Table 44 are not entirely comparable, on 
an interprovincial basis, from the standpoint of relative values of properties taxable 
for municipal purposes. Each province operates under its own assessment laws, 
which are not all similar, either in application or in effect. For instance, in British 
Columbia cities and municipal districts improvements cannot be taxed on a value in 
excess of 75 p.c. of taxable values or in most of the villages in excess of 50 p.c. of 
taxable values; the values actually taxed in 1948 ranged from nil to 75 p.c. In the 
majority of cases, improvements were assessed for tax purposes at 50 p.c. of taxable 
values, but for all municipalities the total improvements actually taxed represented 
approximately 48 p.c. of total taxable values. It should also be noted that Table 45 - 
does not include assessed valuations in Improvement Districts for either Saskat- 
chewan or Alberta. In Saskatchewan these amounted to $27,327,995, $26,874,190, 
$26,892,080 and $28,777,035 and in Alberta to $63,171,742, $62,753,779, 
— $68,645,962 and $65,713,818 in 1945, 1946, 1947 and 1948, respectively. In addition 
there are other intra-provincial inconsistencies between municipalities which, in 
turn, further affect interprovincial comparisons. These may be said to be due to the 
lack of integrated municipal assessment systems and uniform standards for establish- 
ing values on a province-wide basis, under the direction and control of a central 
authority. Some provinces, however, have made considerable progress along these 
lines in recent years. 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Province 
and Year 


MUNICIPAL ASSESSED VALUATIONS 


44,—Municipal Assessed Valuations, by Provinces, 1945-48 


Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 


Real 
Property 


Personal 
Property 


Business 


Other! 


1021 


Total 
Exemptions 


10, 623, 217 
10, 984, 447 
11, 425,735 
12, 272, 825 


152,778,340 
157, 154, 637 
163,793, 261 
172, 646, 093 


146,980,050 
172,431,970 
202, 428, 452 
216, 747,760 


2,836,780,212 
2,890,673,352 
3,030, 283,255 
3,097,590,198 


434, 656, 903 
445, 388, 274 
459, 840,343 
497,463,070 


782,673,415 
782,937,261 
807 , 306, 328 
828, 407, 584 


496, 660,321 
516, 607, 849 
558, 870, 813 
589,099,501 


420,156, 1386 
448,357, 2766 
487, 636,072 
528,714, 7506 


4,241,766 
4,502,720 
4,656, 100 
5,353,199 


26, 674, 666 
28,015, 764 
30,708, 957 
32,901,111 


21,229,398 
25, 603, 181 
33,671,051 
39, 148, 968 


5,426,310 
5, 655, 410 
6,416, 250 
6,444, 105 


10,384, 400 
13,026, 153 
12,902,881 
18, 205, 092 


10, 206, 195 
10, 153, 105 
10,473,500 
10, 866, 035 


16,196, 1148 
17, 628, 2108 
21,704, 1533 
24, 838, 7623 


272, 281, 909 
282,781,011 
316,084, 049 
337, 253,277 


11,768,128 
12,442,215 
14,902,614 
18,689,579 


39,278,142 
40,073, 658 
42,162,089 
44,521,364 


12,227,048 
13, 120,380 
14,547,559 
16, 859, 447 


3,960, 665 
3,716,785 
3, 831, 875 
3, 934, 300 


526, 266 
541,552 
374, 900 
224, 200 


3, 147, 230 
3,297,738 
3,726,747 
2,484, 700 


14, 864, 983 
15, 487, 167 
16,081, 835 
17,626,024 


193, 619, 866 
199,040, 291 
208, 807, 593 
220,347,539 


184, 405, 562 
215, 663,361 
257, 803, 656 
280,735, 490 


2,436,210,884 


3,109,062,121 
3,173,454,363 
3,346,367,304 
3,434,843,475 


451,851,341 
463, 485, 899 
481,159, 207 
522,596, 754 


822,477, 823 
823,552,471 
849, 843,317 
873,153, 148 


522,418, 999 
546, 052, 120 
590,048, 000 
626, 648, 740 


420, 156, 138 
448, 357,276 
487, 636,072 
538,714,750 


6,174,500 
6,101,500 
6,176,500 
7,456,500 


92,492,075 
93,799,064 
95,469, 188 
98,190,291 


834, 183, 9964 


440,538, 0005 
440,985, 0005 
639,762, 954 
672, 486, 650 


159, 756, 368 
159, 400, 109 
156, 403, 203 
145,537,582 


93,565,542 
98,992,996 
105, 992, 261 
126,093, 885 


66,787, 105 
65,334, 428 
66, 463, 605 
71,396, 730 


414,560, 6137 
433,520, 3197 
454, 327,2757 
495, 603, 2907 


1 Includes the following: N.S.—Household Tax; Sask.—Special Franchise; Alta.—Franchise and Other 


Special. 


3 Includes some other types of valuations not specified. 
6 Includes $201,269,083 (1945), $223,651,933 (1946), $247,390,470 (1947) and $278,368,097 
(1948), valuation of improvements, the total value of which was $433,581,311 (1945), $468,844,049 (1946), 
$511,289,782 (1947) and $574,582,394 (1948) and the maximum value at which they could be taxed was 
$271,071,473 (1945), $292,353,568 (1946), $379,965,133 (1947), and $430,936,795 (1948). 
$182,248,385 (1945), $188,328, 203 (1946), $190, 427,963 (1947), and $199,388,993 (1948), valuation of exempted 
properties, and $232,312,228 (1945), $245,192,116 (1946), $263,899,312 (1947), and $296,214,297 (1948), 


5 Cities only. 


exemptions of taxable improvements as referred to in footnote 6. 


2 Includes estimated values for some municipalities, also total exemptions incomplete. 
4 Includes temporary exemptions, $43,932,563 


7 Consists of 
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While complete figures for tax-exempt properties are not available for each 
province, it will be noted from the information given that these have assumed 
relatively high proportions. Most provinces have shown consistent increases in 
taxable assessed valuations which may be attributed largely to the stimulus to 
business and industry in general, arising from the War and the buoyancy of the econ- 
omy in succeeding years. 


~ 


Subsection 2.—Municipal Taxation 


Table 45 shows, by provinces, the taxes levied by municipalities in 
1945, 1946, 1947 and 1948, and the total taxes outstanding at the end of those 
years. While these figures are as nearly comparable as may be obtained 
from existing published reports, they nevertheless reflect some inconsistencies 
due particularly to interprovincial variations in the division of responsibility 
for tax administration between municipalities and school authorities. Tn some 
instances school taxes are not included in the municipal levies. In Prince Edward 
Island, two only of the eight incorporated municipalities have their own individual 
school districts and levy and collect the school taxes. In Quebec, while school 
taxes, with few exceptions, are levied and collected by the school corporations which 
function independently of municipal authorities, they are, nevertheless, included 
in this tabulation for purposes of greater interprovincial comparability. It will, 
therefore, be apparent from the foregoing that the figures in Table 45, except in the 
case of Quebec, represent only the amount of tax levies, collections and arrears of 
the municipalities, and include school taxes only to the extent that such are also 
levied and collected by the municipalities for and on behalf of local school authorities. 
Taxes for schools outside incorporated municipal organizations are not included. 


45.—Municipal Taxation, by Provinces, 1945-48 


Notre.—See text above for limitations on comparability of statistics in this table. 


Total Taxes 


Tax Collections, Taxes Receivable and 
: Current and Arrears |Receivable,| Property || Property Acquired 
Province and Year | Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 
her eee eee ie for Taxes VET ie 
ACaie rrears ICO 
Total Las Total bevy 
$ $ $ $ $ 
P. EK. Island— 
LOA Sint ee had ocerd ae 377, 487 379,576 | 100-6 146,975 ahs 146,975 | 38-9 
1O4GE rein le voi tas Beet 393,791 403,666 | 102-5 132, 449 ae 132,449 | 33-6 
O47 Penk ie ARB 445, 532 456,380 | 102-4 232, 808 oe 232,808 | 52-6 
OAS Eien tite ees 472,380 472,589 100-0 222,960 , 222,960 | 47-2 
Nova Scotia— 
sO eaten rears Ane oe eee 10,046,450 | 10,216,800 101-7 | 3,386,493 232,897 |} 3,619,390 | 36-0 
1946 ek A On ee 10,705,668 | 10,635,395 99-3 | 3,227,837 204,500 °']] 3,432,337 32°1 
QA Meee) fen Ae 12,054,778 | 11,437,476 94-9 | 3,713,902 198,687 || 3,912,539 | 32-5 
OAS RR cc cee A 12,707,972 | 12,342,248 OT Melee co oun 195, 841 4,002,218 | 31-5 
New Brunswick— 

AG oe Ie aS 2 6,708, 8552} 6,545, 2642 7-6 | 38,375,399 at 8,375,399 50-3 
1946 Seren ee ea 7,350,4072) 7,350,0872| 99-3 | 3,040,178 Se 3,040,178 41-4 
OAT ccd eee ot 8,028,4912] 7,673,3082} 95-6] 2,704,833 93,674 || 2,798,507 34-9 
OAS tecgearn a Pekar cee 9,141,1362] 8,426,1732) 92-2] 2,792,139 88,474 || 2,880,613 31-5 

Quebec— 
ie MEER Gs a, BARE 81,066, 353 _ Ls 17,875,172 | 12,836,487 || 30,711, 659 37-9 
1047. a abo tte if = _ Bt = be < 
1948 5nd cee here eee 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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45.—Municipal Taxation, by Provinces, 1945-48—concluded 


Province and Year 


Ontario— 


ry 


Ce es 


Tax Levy 


Tax Collections, 


Taxes 
Receivable, 
Current 
and 
Arrears 


Property 
Acquired 
for Taxes 


Total Taxes 
Receivable and 
Property Acquired 


108,162,977 
117,628,950 
135,402,232 
149,450,795 


19,907,359 
21,850, 851 
22,913,313 
27,154, 286 


24,472,774 
26,778, 439 
29,337,261 
33, 207,061 


20,126,704 
23, 290,792 
26, 290, 949 
30,851, 696 


20, 824,066 
22,623, 665 
25,473,598 
28, 694, 669 


Current and Arrears 
P.C. of 
Total Levy 
$ 
110,003,248 | 101-7 
117,925,376 | 100-3 
133,406,269 98-5 
148,963,661 99-7 
21,666, 411 108-8 
24,078,551 110-2 
22,495,093 98-2 
26,210,912 96-5 
26,771,259 109-4 
27, 825, 445 103-9 
28,712,019 97-9 
32, 267, 890 97-2 
21,982,639 109-2 
24, 633,528 105-8 
26,474, 274 100-7 
30,991,142 100-5 
21,144, 607 101-5 
22,684,018 100-3 
25,093,044 98-5 
28,118, 167 98-0 


11,722,272 
11,115, 210 
10, 885, 288 
12,765,099 


3,729, 976 
3,321, 263 
3,570, 625 
4,447,077 


14,381,434 
11,309,019 
10,392,172 

9,665,762 


9,753,560 
6,748,050 
6,380, 108 
6,171,764 


1,760,416 
1,613, 434 
1,976,956 
2,547,197 


11, 430, 367 
8,033,594 
5,135,715 
6, 163, 786 


6,711,043 
5, 875, 686 
4,758,020 
4,549, 261 


13, 164, 621 
11,272,746 
10, 605, 292 

9,191,947 


13, 162,366 
12, 833, 210 
11,410, 124 
12, 150,324 


10,351, 989 
8, 207, 688 
7,423, 629 
6, 627,977 


for Taxes 
P.C. of 
Total Levy 

$ 

23, 152, 639 21-4 
19,148, 804 16:3 
16,021,003 11-8 
18, 928, 885 12-7 
10,441,019 52°4 
9,196,949 42-1 
8,328, 645 36-3 
8, 996, 338 33-1 
27,546,055 112°6 
22,581,765 84-3 
20,997,464 71-6 
18, 857, 709 56-8 
22,915, 926 113-8 
19,581,260 84-1 
17,790, 232 67-7 
18,322,088 59-4 
12,112,405 58-2 
9,821,122 43-4 
9,400,585 36°9 
9,175,174 32-0 


1 Includes estimates in some instances as actual figures are not available. 2 Excludes $1,363,007 
in 1945, $1,366,821 in each year for 1946 and 1947 and $2,051,422 in 1948 compensation through Provincial 
Government for loss of income tax_(see p. 1020). 3 Includes certain provincial and other special 
taxes (see text following this table), but excludes taxes in Improvement Districts. 


Because of these inconsistencies and the fact also that there are considerable 
differences in the division of responsibility for services between the Provincia] 
Governments and their respective municipalities, extreme caution should be 
exercised in using the figures in Table 45 as a basis for interprovincial comparisons 
of the relative burden of municipal taxation. Also, in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
municipalities are required to levy certain taxes for and on behalf of the Provincia! 
Government and for other special purposes for which there is no comparable situa- - 
tion in other provinces. The amounts of such taxes included in the municipal 
levies in these two provinces, are as follows:— 


Item 1946 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
Public revenue taxes (provincial)........ 16215273 1, 661, 667 1,636,076" 1,662,404 
Telephone and hail taxes................ 2,366, 483 2,106, 250 2,293, 634 2,067, 203 
Totals, Saskatchewan..............; 3,987,756 3, 787,917 3,929,710" 3,729, 607 
Alberta—. iF 
Social services, educational and wild 
lands taxes (provincial)............. 1,083, 456 1,009, 951 9, 9651 11,864) 


——_——_ ——_——_——_— =—_—_ ——S 


1 Excludes social services taxes. 
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There has been only a slow steady rise in the trend of municipal tax levies in 
Canada in the years 1944-48. While most provinces show increases, this does not 
necessarily mean an increased burden on the individual taxpayer in all instances, 
but is more the result, in part at least, of the increases reflected in assessed valuations. 
In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the increases are, to a considerable extent, due 
to the establishment of larger school units so that certain municipalities are now 
levying taxes formerly levied by rural school boards. Tax collections continued high 
in relation to total levies; this, in recent years, has resulted in substantial reductions 
in the amount of unpaid taxes outstanding although these are still relatively high in 
most provinces. The situation for different classes of municipalities varies consider- 
ably. Reference has been made heretofore to the Improvement Districts in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta which, although not incorporated municipalities, are nevertheless 
maintained by the Provincial Governments more or less as self-sustaining areas on 
the same basis. Taxation figures for these Districts are excluded from Table 45 but by 
reason of the special significance attached to them in relation to municipal organi- 
zation in these provinces, and the fact that they may become incorporated, or part 
of existing municipalities at some future date, the corresponding information with 
regard to them is shown in Table 46. 


46.—Taxation in Improvement Districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1945-48 


Total Taxes 
Tax Collections, Taxes Receivable and 
Current and Arrears} Receivable,| Property |} Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 
Vrs Geto wee for Taxes meeperericer so 
.C.o rrears .C. of 
Total Levy Total ipa 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan—! 
AO peta tas bas ter saate 511,947 537,908 | 105-1 (AST. SiA 224,829 || 1,362,700 | 266-2 
TOG re tren opt eenere ara 686, 023 716,446 104-4 1, 202, 423 233, 457 1, 435, 880 209-3 
3 87 eRe cated ee eee hae oa A 755, 824 722,871 95-6 1,189,069 254, 876 1,443,945 191-0 
TOA G or OER ernrac crtaaet 936, 871. 981,978 104-8 1,097,074 ; 269,016 1,366,090 145-8 
Alberta— 
LOAD Rete nace, oevetters ae 1,524,539 T6125 105-7 3,891,080 ate 3, 891,080 255-2 
MOA Gti me sae tretuasie emer 1,944,378 2,314, 184 119-0 3,408, 445 Bag 3,408, 445 175°3 
OA SRE : SRE Pe ee 2,189,138 | 2,380,949 108-8 2,851,758 ae 2,851,758 130-3 
OBB Ae Set Ua call naam Olio 2,321,189 109-6 2,197,955 ae 2,197,955 103-8 
Totals— 
OSS ete Man Micmac” 2,036,486 | 2,149,163 | 105-5 | 5,028,951 224,829 || 5,253,780 | 258-0 
NOAGASS: Cee Wee 2,630,401 | 3,030,630 | 115-2 | 4,610,868 233,457 || 4,844,325 | 184-2 
iL) Ppa nies SNe conc 6 2944, 962 3,103,820 105-4 4,040,827 254,876 4,295, 703 145-9 
T94S SRE D SSP hee Te Te 3,054,428 | 3,303,167 | 108-1 3,295,029 269,016 | 3,564,045 | 116-7 


1 Includes public revenue (provincial) taxes amounting to $54,459 in 1945, $53,558 in 1946, $53,619 in 1947 
and $56,636 in 1948. 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Debt 


The rapid growth experienced by municipalities in Canada coupled with 
increased demands and responsibilities for improvements, schools, utilities, and 
other services or facilities has resulted in the incurring of a heavy burden of debt. 
Debenture borrowings increased rapidly in the period 1900-12 and again during 
the 1920’s and early 1930’s. From 1933 to 1946, however, the trend was downward. 
In 1947 and 1948 the total of municipal debenture debt showed a considerable 
increase, Saskatchewan only showing a decline each year, and that at a retarded rate. 
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Several important factors have contributed to this decline in municipal indebted- 
ness, not the least important of which has been the measure of control exercised 
by Provincial Governments over capital expenditures involving the incurring of 
debt. In addition, there was a more or less orderly retrenchment during the depres- 
sion years following periods of what proved to be unwarranted expansion which, 
along with widespread demands to ease the tax burden on real property, resulted in 
the severe curtailment of capital undertakings and works requiring debenture 
financing. A further significant factor in this regard is that the greater part of 
the municipal long-term debt is represented by serial or instalment-type debentures, 
which require yearly repayments of principal. While the benefits of debt reduction 
are of course manifold, certain expenditures have been sorely needed in many 
communities for the rehabilitation of existing assets and for new works and improve- 
ments necessitated by normal expansion and development. These were sacrificed 
in the 1930’s mainly in the interests of the taxpayers. After the outbreak of war 
in 1939, the policy of deferment was continued, or even extended, to free the financial 
market to the needs of the Federal Government in meeting its war financing require- 
ments. Municipalities having been denied, either voluntarily or otherwise, improve- 
ment programs for so long, have in recent years been getting these under way. 
This becomes apparent in the increased amounts of debenture debt for some provinces 
in 1947 and 1948. Indications are that the increase will continue in 1949 and 1950. 
Table 47 shows figures of municipal indebtedness for 1948 and includes temporary 
loans and other liabilities in addition to debenture debt. 


47.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations for their Fiscal Years Ended in 1948 


Nore.—Compiled from published reports of Provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs, auditors 
reports and financial statements of municipalities, and information secured from other official sources. 


Prince 


Nova New - 
Item Files iSeotia Baunsvack Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— — 
Shencurerdobe.c< se... een 3,222,120 | 38,010,116 | 30,637,949 is 254, 247,732! 
dessa king tundsis: seie.320cs los Be ae 1,020,539 | 15,647,185 | 9,321,113 ie 17,004, 437 
Net Debenture Debt........ 2,201,581 | 22,362,931 | 21,316,836 237 , 243 , 295 
Memporarysloansy. hese. 3 bese detec es 157,392 1,955,857 | 2,977,256 Fe 28,055, 1812 
Accounts payable and other liabilities. . 24,631 1,902,623 | 2,558,007 =e 29, 844, 9652 
Totals, Direct Liabilities 
(less Sinking funds)...... 2,383, 6043 |26,221,4113 | 26,852,099 a 295,143, 441 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc..... Ae 746,500 439,000 af 16,763, 132 
ese sinking fonds...) ..,. 000.0... o-4 —- 134, 194 238,123 ¥ 245,784 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities 
(less sinking funds)...... i 612,306 200,877 a 16,517,348 
Grand Totals............... 2,383,604 | 26,833,717 | 27,052,976 AL 311, 660, 789 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1026. 
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47.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations for their Fiscal Years Ended in 1948 
—concluded 
It Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British 
ce : Columbia 
ie $ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 
IDebentureidebtacq0e Gon eo 50, 632,725 26, 255, 694 47,002,042 122,274,966 
Lessisinking fun dsas sve enene eee 21,860, 652 9, 802, 833 1,976, 621 37,127,188 
Net Debenture Debt......... 28,772,073 16, 452, 861 45,025,421 85,147,778 
TEM POLary LOANS: Madea eh ee Osea eae 8,711,278 2,014, 428 2,944, 1664 663, 696 
Accounts payable and other liabilities. . 5,488, 847 13,177,508 17,565, 604 9,204, 1505 
Totals, Direct Liabilities 
(less sinking funds)...... 42,972,198 31, 644, 797 65,535,191 95,015, 624 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etec...... 14,278,116 20,170,124 
Wessesin kino tunds ae eee er eee Gnodimoon 3,919,098 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities 
(less Sinking funds)....... 7,700, 784 16,251, 026 
Grand Totals............... 50, 672, 982 31,644, 797 65,535,191 111, 266, 650 


1 Includes $11,504,459 capital liabilities (building loans and debentures) for Roman Catholic separate 
schools and $694,368 for public schools in unorganized areas. 2 Excludes liabilities of schools and 
other local boards and commissions but includes in lieu thereof amounts due by municipal revenue fund 
accounts to such schools and other local authorities (information required to make the necessary elimina- 
tions on this account not available from published reports (see footnote 1). 3 Excludes rural schools. 
4 Includes $1,547,086 treasury bills. 5 Includes $1,383,945 tax prepayment deposits for Vancouver. 


Available information indicates that the direct and indirect debt of munici- 
palities continued during 1945 the decline which had been evident since 1940. Table 41 
at p. 1006 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book gives figures for the years 1943, 
1944 and 1945. As the statistics are not yet available for Quebec for 1946, 1947 or 
1948, it is not possible to appraise the trend in those years for Canada as a whole. 
Retirement of direct debenture debt accounted for the major portion of the decrease 
during this period, although increases have been recorded for 1947 and 1948 in some 
provinces. The decreases in debenture debt are due to the factors mentioned on 
p. 1025, while improved tax collections have made it possible for municipalities to 
avoid heavy temporary borrowings and reduce other current liabilities. It is 
pointed out however that debenture debt figures are intended to represent only 
principal unmatured. In general, principal past due, whether in default or unpaid | 
because of non-presentation, has been included with accounts payable and other 


liabilities. ‘The more significant items available are given in Table 48. 
48.—Debenture Principal and Interest Due, 1945-48 
Province and Item 1945 1946 1947 1948 
§ § § iA 
Prince Edward Island— : 
IPTIN cipal eee ha are Seen ee Ae 4,200 3,600 4,600° 4,100 
THECLES GSH ee PR ho Tn PERE Toll sh Notre 4,695 5,556 6,191 6,344 
Totals, Prince Edward Island................ 8,895 9,156 10,791" 10, 444 
Nova Scotia— . a 
Principal saa eee ee ee a ee 20,848 24,213 22, 869 40,055 
Interest, (at ee eerie ten eam enh. oer 2a ee 40,528 54,101 50,576 66,355 
Lotals sNOvaisCotians sameeren ete eens 61,376 78,314 73,445 106, 410 
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48.—Debenture Principal and Interest Due, 1945-48—concluded 


Province and Item 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick— 
Peincipady pee tae eke ei parses OA eh ss - 3 113,358 120, 673 
PRCOR OS eee asc t Regtantelht oh mete ARO ss’, ck = Se 70,083 "| 50, 845 
Totals, New Brunswick...................... 298, 937 289, 279 183, 441° 171,518 
Quebec— 
Principal past due (municipal)...................... 2,080, 421 
Past due and accrued interest (municipal)........... 290, 265 
Principal and interest past due (schools)............ 915,756 
ROCA. COQOUOR 98). 8 Eee fie at PU ny 3, 286, 442 
Ontario— ~ 
Principal yaa ee Bion. dh eels se bee ates Lee bee Si ie 1,010,364 1,759,521 
LACES ECHR 5 eek) 5 Sa eam etn Sen) ee ip tts POMC SY i 2 Y 1,468,469 | 1,688,238 
otalswOntarionnevth nosso eee. Sel eee 4,306,906 | 4,274,944 | 2,478,833 | 3,447,759 
Manitoba— 
CIC Dall ar, SORE me RPO TE Ne Of) rene ole fos 1,077,182 316, 940 143,530 165,781 
i GOnest ser setae eee Rt As oa ee ae 627,314 360,010 152,022 112,186 
LRQUERIRE AVE Werhi el of eee a ae ORAS tes Ree oie oer 1,704, 496 676, 950 295,552 277,967 
Saskatchewan— y 
Principal past due (excluding primary schools)...... 287,364 207,975 118,349 107, 658 
Interest past due (excluding primary schools)....... 1,329, 752 202, 357 165,023 234 , 274 
Principal and interest past due (primary schools). . 267,935 220, 238 156, 696 130, 294 
Totals, Saskatchewan.........0.0000.s.0000e- 1,885,051 630,570 440,068 472,226 
Alberta— 
Principal and interest past due (municipal).......... 534, 533 451,455 435,182 433,115 
Principal and interest past due (schools)............ 130,529 57,423 63,361 50, 885 
Hotals sAlbertacaet, ok father: .miseshiae | i ae 665,062 508, 878 498, 543 484 , 000 
British Columbia— 
Principal and interest past’ duc....,./...:...6:.....- 507 , 487 789,033 328,717" 448,114 
Nawamd Totalsee foo eee. fea ec 12, 724, 652 
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CHAPTER XXV.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
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Norn.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


In this Chapter are assembled the statistics regarding financial institutions and 
transactions, other than those pertaining to insurance: the latter are dealt with 
separately in Chapter XX VI. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING 
Section 1.—Historical Sketch 


At pp. 900-905, inclusive, of the 1938 Year Book there appears a historical 
sketch of currency and banking in Canada, tracing certain features of the central 
banking system that finally led up to the establishment of the Bank of Canada. 
In chronological order these were:— 


(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 


(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 and designed to 
effect greater co-operation among the banks in the issue of notes, in credit control 
and in various aspects of bank activities. 


(3) The Central Gold Reserves, established by the Bank Act of 1913. 


(4) Rediscount Facilities, although originated as a war measure by the Finance 
Act of 1914, were made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act of 
1923, which empowered the Minister of Finance to issue Dominion notes to the 
banks on the deposit by them of approved securities. This legislation provided 
the banks with a means of increasing their legal tender cash reserves at will. 
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Section 2.—The Bank of Canada 
Subsection 1.—The Bank of Canada Act and Its Amendments 


The Bank of Canada was incorporated in 1934 and commenced operations on 
Mar. 11, 1935. An account of the capital structure of the Bank and its transition 
from a privately owned institution to a wholly government-owned one is given at 
p- 800 of the 1941 Year Book. 


The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 44 p.c. per annum from 
its profits after making such provision as the Board thinks proper for bad and 
doubtful debts, depreciation in assets, pension funds, and all such matters as are 
properly provided for by banks. The remainder of the profits will be paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada and to the Rest Fund of the Bank in 
specified proportions until the Rest Fund is equal to the paid-up capital, when all 
the remaining profits will be paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Government of Canada and Pro- 
vincial Governments without restriction if of a maturity not exceeding two years, 
and in limited amounts if of longer maturity; short-term securities of the Govern- 
ment of Canada and Provincial Governments may be rediscounted. It may also 
buy and sell short-term securities of Commonwealth countries, the United States 
or France without restriction if maturing within six months, and such securities 
having a maturity exceeding six months in limited amounts. The Bank may buy 
and sell certain classes of commercial paper of limited currency and, if endorsed 
by a chartered bank, may rediscount such commercial paper. Advances for six- 
month periods may be made to chartered banks, Quebec Savings Banks, the Govern- 
ment of Canada or any Provincial Government against certain classes of collateral, 
and advances of specified duration may be made to the Government of Canada 
or any Provincial Government in amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion of such 
Government’s revenue. The Bank may accept from the Government of Canada 
or Provincial Governments, or from any chartered bank or any bank incorporated 
under the Quebec Savings Banks’ Act, deposits that do not bear interest. The 
Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, nickel and bronze coin, and gold and silver 
bullion, and may deal in foreign exchange. 


The provisions regarding the note issue of the Bank of Canada are dealt with 
at p. 1033. 


The Bank of Canada Act (24-25 Geo. V, c. 43 and amendments) provides 
that the Bank shall maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its 
total note and deposit liabilities in Canada. Under the terms of the Exchange Fund 
Order, 1940, authorizing the transfer of the Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board, the minimum gold reserve requirement has been tem- 
porarily suspended; this suspension was continued under the Foreign Exchange 
Control Act, 1946. The reserve, in addition to gold, may include silver bullion; 
balances in pounds sterling in the Bank of England, in United States dollars in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and in gold currencies in central banks in gold- 
standard countries or in the Bank for International Settlements; treasury bills of 
the United Kingdom or the United States of America having a maturity not exceeding 
three months; and bills of exchange having a maturity not exceeding 90 days, 
payable at London or New York, or in a gold-standard country, Jess any liabilities 
of the Bank payable in the currency of the United Kingdom, the United States of 
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America or a gold-standard country. In accordance with the terms of the Foreign 
Exchange Acquisition Order, 1940, the Bank of Canada sold foreign exchange with 
a Canadian dollar value of $27,734,444 to the Foreign Exchange Control Board. 

The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 5 p.c. 
of their deposit liabilities, payable in Canadian dollars, in the form of deposits with, 
and notes of, the Bank of Canada. 

The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of Canada without charge and may, by 
agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank does not 
accept deposits from individuals and does not compete with the chartered banks 
in commercial banking fields. 

The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa, and it has an agency in each province, 
namely, at St. John’s, Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver. 

The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors; he is assisted by a Deputy Governor and an Assistant Deputy 
Governor. The first appointments were made by the Government. Subsequent 
appointments are to be made by the Board of Directors subject to the approval 
of the Governor in Council. 

At the first meeting of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 1935, seven directors were 
elected with terms as follows: one director, until the third annual general meeting 
(1938); two, until the fourth (1939); two, until the fifth (1940); and two, until the 
sixth annual general meeting (1941). Former directors continued in office when the 
Government took over the management of the Bank but directors are now appointed 
by the Minister of Finance with the approval of the Governor in Council for terms 
of three years. In 1949 there were twelve directors. In the transaction of the 
business of the Bank, each director has one vote. 

There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors consisting of 
the Governor, Deputy Governor and one member of the Board, which must meet 
once a week. This Committee has the same powers as the Board but every decision 
is submitted to the Board of Directors at its next meeting. The Board must meet 
at least four times a year. The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex officio member 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without vote. 

The Governor alone, or in his absence the Deputy Governor, has the power to 
* veto any action or decision of the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee, 
subject to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor in Council. 


Subsection 2.—The Bank of Canada and Its Relationship 
to the Canadian Financial System 


An article under this title is given at pp. 881-885 of the 1937 edition of the 
Year Book. It deals with such subjects as the functions of the Bank, its control 
and regulation of credit and currency, the mechanism by which such control is 
exercised, the expansion and contraction of credit, the mitigation of general economic 
fluctuations, the control of exchange operations, the advisory function of the Bank, 
and its duties as the Government’s banker. An article on the wartime functions 
of a central bank appears at pp. 803-806 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Subsection 3.—Bank of Canada Operations 


The expansion of Bank of Canada liabilities and assets has provided for increased 
Bank of Canada notes in active circulation (the chartered-bank note issue has 
been gradually retired) and has enlarged the cash reserves of the chartered 
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banks. The principal changes in Bank of Canada assets since April, 1938, have 
been (a) the rise in investments, partly to replace the gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings transferred to the Foreign Exchange Control Board under the terms of 
the Exchange Fund Order and Foreign Exchange Acquisition Order, dated Apr. 30, 
1940, and (b) the fluctuations in holdings of sterling exchange through which the 
Bank has temporarily financed Canadian dollar requirements of the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board. 


1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, Mar. 13, 1935, and Dee. 31, 1947-49 


Source: Annual Statements of the Bank of Canada. 


Item Mar. 13, 1935 | Dec. 31, 1947 | Dec. 31, 1948 | Dec. 31, 1949 

Assets $ $ $ $ 

Reserves (at market values)— 

Goldscomand bullions 22+ suet sek hee ee 106,584,356 1 1 1 

Pil VOM ON a eaanns. Fe Ailes bien uuivatam ahteea 986,363 — — — 
Sterling and U.S.A. dollars................. 394, 875 1,958,591 419, 634 74,135,541 
Otherieurrenciesw we ae el ne ape — 226, 483 53, 208 45,380 
‘Totals whieservesssce-0. oleae 107,965,594 2,185,074! 472, 8421 74,180,9211 
DUDSICIALVCOUP Peep ee tec eee ee 297,335 131, 437 107, 283 131,325 


Investments (at not exceeding market values)- 
Government of Canada. and Provincial 


Government short-term securities........ 34,846,294 |1,022,024,822 |1,233,675,519 | 1,781, 412,576 

Other Government of Canada and Pro- 
vincial Government securities............ 115,013,637 | 857,529,340 | 779,070,636 227,818, 490 
Other sectrities¢4.6.or.1 eS keys bix.ce cs — — —_ 5,500,000 
Totals, Investments............. 149,859,931 |1,879, 554,162 |2,012, 746,155 | 2,014,731, 066 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock. . ae 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
Bankspremisess: $66 ae sass hase sors onsdaek ee — 25041022 2,532,498 3, 649, 273 
Allotherassets wc stn: ce eae. es ee 1,191,897 16, 008, 084 17, 750, 812 8,189,042 
Totals, Assets................... 259,314,757 | 1,925,220,479 | 2,058,609,590 | 2,125,881, 627 

Liabilities 
Wanitalinaidauy eae seees est oe denen 4,991,640 5,000, 000 5,000, 000 5,000, 000 
Res tittin claps Meee re. Se crs Sucka. aa) = 10, 050, 367 10, 050, 367 10,050,367 
INotestinucirculationcses. 449. a cess nce ces 97,805,665 |1,211,350,386 |1,289,080,333 | 1,307,424, 146 
Deposits— 

Government of Canadate a... eon 4,212, 200 87,607,699 117,174, 107 61,098, 502 
(Clrarteredsbanksiet gato y. once cen teek 161,927,628 686,161,793 547, 846, 654 541,714,005 
Other ae RSS ORE a cre Pees ee 277, 922 67,523, 489 81,009,500 126, 933, 228 
FROtals te Wenosits ance oe oak eee 156, 417, 750 691,292,981 745,529, 261 719, 745, 735 

Liabilities payable in sterling, United States 
and foreign gold currencies.................. — 1,978, 667 419, 634 79, 635,541 
Dividendstdeciared=.s- tos oe ee — 112,500 112,500 112,500 
Otherlianiitiesaes ces oe eee. 99, 702 5,435,578 8,417,495 8,913,338 
Totals, Liabilities............... 259,314,757 | 1,925,220,479 | 2,058,609,590 | 2,125,881, 627 


1 The Exchange Fund Order, 1940, authorized the transfer of the Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board and temporarily suspended the requirement for a minimum gold reserve. 


Subsection 4.—The Industrial Development Bank 


The Industrial Development Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was 
incorporated by Act of Parliament during 1944, commencing its banking operations 
on Noy. 1, 1944. Its functions are described in the preamble to the Act as follows:— 


‘‘To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of 
monetary action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises 
which may reasonably be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income 
and employment is maintained, by supplementing the activities of other lenders and 
by providing capital assistance to industry with particular consideration to the financing 
problems of small enterprises.’’ y 
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The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada and the Directors are the Directors and Assistant Deputy Governor 
of the Bank of Canada. The $25,000,000 capital stock of the Bank (completely 
paid up) was subscribed by the Bank of Canada. The Industrial Development 
Bank may also raise funds by the issue of bonds and debentures provided that its 
total direct liabilities and contingent liabilities in the form of guarantees and under- 
writing agreements do not exceed three times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up 
capital and Reserve Fund. 

The lending powers of the Bank may be extended only to industrial enterprises 
in Canada with respect to which it is empowered to :— 


(1) lend money or guarantee loans; 

(2) enter into underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or 
debentures; 

(3) acquire stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with 
whom the Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement. 


The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
real property. 

The Industrial Development Bank is intended to supplement the activities of 
other lending agencies rather than to compete with them and the Act of incorpora- 
tion requires that it should extend credit only when the Board of Directors is of the 
opinion that similar credit would not be available elsewhere on reasonable terms 
and conditions. The Bank is specifically prohibited from engaging in the business 
of deposit banking. 

Authorized and outstanding loans of the Industrial Development Bank as at 
Mar. 31, 1950, are classified by provinces, size of loans and industries in Table 2. 
Outstanding loans and investments at Dec. 31, 1950, amounted to $25,296,983. 


2.—Authorized and Outstanding Loans and Investments of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, by Provinces, Size and Industries, as at Mar. 31, 1950 


i —————————————————————————_———————————————EEEEEE eee 
Province | Authorized |Outstanding Industry Authorized | Outstanding 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland............ 150, 000 — Foods and beverages..... 5, 144, 400 3, 291, 845 
Prince Edward Island..... 54,000 49,050 || Rubber products......... 25, 000 24,180 
INOWalSCObI an een sartacer 597,383 449 377 || Leather products........ 717,509 541,556 
New Brunswick........... 1,061,300 643,420 || Textile products (except 
Qiebee Mia sc sstiee cece cer 11,527,827 | 8,384,922 clotliing) tae meee 3,015, 202 2, 182),533 
Ontario eee. Seek eee, 11,122,489 | 8,268,427 || Clothing (textiles and fur) 611,000 404,279 
Manitobamsennc cement eeee 1,187,250 835,111 || Wood products........... 4,392,608 3, 243, 924 
Saskatchewan............. 1,092, 657 905,033 || Paper products (including 
Alberta sees te oe 1 eters 1,852,500 1, 225,391 pulpy Aare ee et: 4,157,700 3,582,157 
British Columbia!......... 4534 350M oa 2onUse Prine publishing and 
7 | allied industries........ 689, 800 452,033 
Canada: 2 iene as 33,179,741 | 24,485,764 || Iron and steel products ‘ 
(including machinery 
and equipment)........ 3,971,442 2,474,932 
: Transportation equipment} 1,184,058 947,651 
Size of Loan Authorized} Credits Non-ferrous metal products 9,500 6, 400 
Electrical apparatus and 
SUDDLIESHE etn t cee 385, 000 311, 818 
Non - metallic mineral 
$ No. DLOCUCt SU a ee 1,885,214 1,217,948. 
Petroleum and coal 
$5,000 or underss. 40.5.5... 88, 509 22 MLOCUCtSHt cue eee se 940, 000 835,000 
$9,001 to"S25:00082e eee 2,900, 265 193 || Chemical products....... 2,415, 000 2,150,482 
$25,001 to. $50;000 ates ae ce 3,506, 115 88 || Miscellaneous manufac- 
$50,001 to $100,000......... 5,968, 067 80 turing industries....... 737,500 493 , 540 
$100,001 to $200,000........ 8,001,419 52a Retrigeration eee. ae. 2,803, 808 2,265,986 
$200,001 or over........... 12,715,366 22 || Generating or distribut- 
ing of electricity....... 95,000 59, 500 
Totalsii, cites 33,179,741 2 457 Totalsiec.9. seek 33,179,741 | 24,485,764 
1Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 2 Net authorizations were $27,782,938 of 


which those in excess of $200,000 totalled $10,951,639, because of partial repayments on account of current 
authorizations. 
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Section 3.—Currency 
Subsection 1.—Notes and Coinage 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief 
circulating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described at pp. 900-905 of the 1938 
Year Book. The main steps of this development that remained as permanent 
features of the system are outlined at pp. 809-810 of the 1941 Year Book. 


When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability 
for Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and 
partly replaced in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations 
of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of 
Canada completed the replacement of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 
denomination that had previously been used as cash reserves. 


The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce the 
issue of their own bank notes gradually during the years 1935-45 to an amount 
not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada 
notes thus replaced chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. 
Further restrictions introduced by the 1944 revision of the Bank Act cancelled the 
right of chartered banks to issue or reissue any notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and after 
January, 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes as then remained 
outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada in return for payment of a 
like sum to the Bank of Canada. 


As a result of the changes indicated above, data since 1935 on bank-note 
circulation are not comparable with those of earlier years though statistics of total 
notes in the hands of the general public are comparable. This public circulation 
includes chartered bank notes together with Dominion or Bank of Canada notes, 
exclusive of those held by the banks as reserves. 


Since 1935 there has been little change in the circulation of denominations — 
under $5. In most of the denominations from $5 to $100, where Bank of Canada 
notes have largely replaced chartered bank notes or Dominion notes, there has been 
a decided increase. 


3.—Denominations of Bank of Canada, Dominion and Other Notes in Circulation 
for certain years, 1926-49 


Norz.—Annual averages of month-end figures. The totals outstanding are not always multiples of 
the denominations of notes because of adjustments made according to scale when parts of mutilated notes 
are turned in for cancellation. 


Denomination 1926 1929 1946 1947 1948 1949 
ore} $ $ $ $ $ 

My har ge 17, 732, 100 20, 032,308 41,241, 696 42,333,444 44 333 ,321 46,305, 215 
eh eS aa 12,925,212 14, 609, 088 31, 889, 923 32, 267,026 33,376,393 34, 236, 875 
$4. ee a8 yp 33,397 32,138 28,831 28, 829 28, 825 28, 822 
tEAM Ae Be) 626,179 730,101 102,390,902 101, 204, 684 101, 580, 468 102, 547,826 
SLORMIOs2 Ss — = 391,899,105 | 391,716,339 | 402,751,820 405,799,570 
S20 Re a2 - -—— 280,872,417 | 284,105,734 | 302,582,290 319,491,350 
SO sel — a 47,073 46, 683 46, 633 46,681 
SO ere oes 650 650 89,303, 404 95,227,990 | 100,026,467 105,008,981 
UU eee ea ee — — 168, 910,387 196, 214,333 217,431, 683 237, 943, 225 
S500 MEA >! pate 1,875,917 1,811,875 402,875 345, 000 293 , 542 254, 667 
STOO re 3, 799, 250 4,168,917 17,779,166 17,145, 750 15, 701, 833 14, 639, 583 
Lotals: che. ie: 36, 992, 705 41,385,077 | 1,124,765,779 | 1,160,635,812 | 1,218,153,275 | 1,266,302, 795 
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3-—Denominations of Bank of Canada, Dominion and Other Notes in ug Bel 
for certain years, 1926-49—concluded 


Denomination 1926 1939 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Specials— 

SIE Oech a de GMlioos 407, 667 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
$57 000F Me 16,307, 500 7,209, 583 10, 000 10,000 10, 000 10,000 

$50,000....... 134,675,000 | 153,970,834 — — — — 
ProwanCialsnese 27, 624 27, 621 27,574 21,008 27,568 27,568 
Fractional...... 1,330, 663 1,380, 710 1,092,522 1,091,963 1,091, 691 1,090, 506 
Defunct notes... —- — 89, 406 88, 923 88, 642 88,517 


Grand Totals..| 190,004,825 | 204,381,492 | 1,125,986,281 | 1,161,855,271 | 1,219,372,176 | 1,267,520,386 


4.—Annual Averages of Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, 1940-49 


Norr.—Figures of circulating media in the hands of the general public for the years 1900-35 appear at 
p. 900 of the 1986 Year Book. Figures comparable to those shown below for the years 1926-39 are given 
at p. 959 of the 1946 edition. 


Annual Averages of Annual Averages 
Month-End Figures of Daily Figures 
Year Dominion 
Chartered 
: 3 or Bank otf ; Per 
N ao Canada Total Amount? Capita! 
Notes? 
$ $ $ $ $ 

19AOF UE aoe el tunes acetone cone eee 87,194,399 206, 916, 964 294,111,363 287,000,000 25-22 

HS aa een OE eit Re Rm | oH Oa 78,761,049 320,037,329 398,798, 378 386, 000,000 83°54 

MOBO Ite rent Pee eee nr oe 69,502,871 472,011,416 541,514, 287 523,000,000 44-88 

LU see et Ae Fe ee ne eee oe 49,082,172 660, 998, 231 710,080, 403 688, 000, 000 58-25 

TOA ee Ste Bite Cire Ain Bocce ® BEN A2 oF ee 37,056,1875| 821,330,660 858, 386, 847 835, 000, 000 69-73 

OAS Nar ., rte RoR aOR akee earn etc y oer eae 28,636,1745| 940,911,000 969,547,174 951,000,000 78-47 

1 QAO ER cts ke iro ene Cre 23,172,7175| 981,727,494 |1,004, 900, 211 992,000,000 80:60 

YYW Arie cet Ge can RIE. PCC 19, 675, 9945]1,009, 112,506 |1,028, 788,500 ||1,013, 000,000 80-51 

Ae ee ieee eee Ae eae a8 Te Pu, 17,109,071 5)1,055, 587,720 |}1,072, 696,791 |1,053, 000,000 81-74 

ADE AY pec a tates caren a tal ao Bere pelea 14,731, 9925!1, 086,744,068 |1,101, 476,060 |/1,087, 000,000 80-23 
1 Gross note circulation of chartered banks less notes held by other chartered banks. 2 Total 
issue less notes held by chartered banks and notes deposited in the Central Gold Reserves up to March, 
1935. 3 Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. 4 Figures based on 
estimates of population as given at p. 121. 5 Gross note circulation only; notes held by other chart- 


ered banks cannot be subtracted since they are not available. 


Coinage.*—The present monetary standard of Canada is gold of 900 millesimal 
fineness (23-22 grains of pure gold equal to one gold dollar). | Under the Uniform 
Currency Act of 1871, gold coin has been authorized but only very limited issues 
were ever made. Gold coins have not been struck since 1919. The British sovereign 
and half-sovereign, and United States eagle, half-eagle and double eagle are legal 
tender. Subsidiary coin consists of $1, and 50-, 25- and 10-cent silver pieces,t 
5-cent nickel and 1-cent bronze pieces. Subsidiary silver coin is legal tender to the 
amount of ten dollars. The 5-cent piece is legal tender up to five dollars and the 
l-cent bronze coin up to 25 cents. There is no provision for the redemption of 
subsidiary coin. A table at p. 807 of the 1941 Year Book gives particulars of 
weight, fineness, etc., of current coins. 

* Revised by the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 

{+ The Currency Act of 1910 made provision for a silver dollar anda 5-cent silver coin. The 5-cent 
silver coin was coined freely until 1921. It still has limited legal tender but has been replaced in the coinage 
by the nickel 5-cent piece. In 1942 a 5-cent piece was coined from ‘tombac’, a copper-zine alloy, in order 


to conserve nickel for war purposes, and this coin was replaced in 1944 by a }-cent coin composed of mild 
steel with a chromium finish. The current coin is pure nickel. 
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Deane ee SS 


5.—Circulation of Canadian Coin as at Dec. 31, 1940-49 


Nore.—The figures are of net issues of coin. Figures for the years 1901-25 are given at p. 858 of the 
1927-28 Year Book and for 1926-39 at p. 956 of the 1946 edition. 


Se ee ee ee ee 
eee 


Year Silver Nickel Tombac Steel Bronze Total Per Capita! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
POA aie ase ene 36,944,040 | 4,015, 232 — — 4,092,234 | 45,051,506 3-96 
LOA. er8 53.05 eer 5) 40,339,221 | 4,467,463 — — 4,648,567 | 49,455,251 4-30 
LOADS Rete tid craere 44,011,038 | 4,827,596 169, 424 _ 5,422,131 | 54,430,189 4-67 
AD4S EGS... SH ee 51,009,046 | 4,826,033 | 1,407,424 — 6,300,627 | 63,543,130 5:38 
W944 pour. 2 ue 54,972,812 | 4,825,057 | 1,407,754 571,000 | 6,758,329 | 68,529, 952 5-72 
TUSD Pr artes ries 58,327,590 | 4,823,237 | 1,407,462 | 1,521,170 | 7,499,263 | 73,578,722 6:07 
TOAG So eorntecs cise, 6 59,944,549 | 5,113,103 1,155,791 1,520,849 | 8,024,547 | 75,758,839 6-16 
LO e tea et aie 61,049,986 | 5,503.117 868,994 | 1,520,647 | 8,382,327 | 77,325,071 6-15 
194 S aa tcomie ote 63,829,640 | 6,117,555 730.064 | 1,520,210 | 9,088,221 | 81,285,690 6-31 
POA G Peper exer 67,874,750 | 6,753,780 661,333 | 1,519,743 | 9,407,325 | 86,216,931 6°36 


1 Per capita figures are based on estimates of population as given at p. 121. 


The Royal Canadian’Mint.—The Ottawa Mint was established as a branch 
of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened on Jan. 2, 
1908. By 21-22 Geo. V, c. 48, it was constituted a branch of the Department of 
Finance, and by the Proclamation of Nov. 14, 1931, issued under Sect. 3 of that 
Act, it has, since Dec. 1, 1931, operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. At first the 
British North American provinces, and later the Dominion of Canada, obtained their 
coins from the Royal Mint at London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Limited, 
England. In its earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to 
the production of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British 
sovereigns and of small coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. 
Before 1914, small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during the First 
World War the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by estab- 
lishing a refinery in which nearly 20,000,000 fine oz. of South African gold were 
treated on account of the Bank of England. The subsequent development of the 
gold-mining industry in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of 
the principal activities of the Mint. Most of the fine gold produced from the 
rough shipments from the mines is delivered to the Department of Finance (since 
Mar. 11, 1935, the Bank of Canada has acted as agent for the Government) in the 
form of bars of approximately 400 fine oz. each, the rest being sold in convenient 
form to manufacturers. The fine silver extracted from the rough gold, when not 
required for coinage, is sold at New York or disposed of to local manufacturing firms. 
An account of the organization and operational methods of the Royal Canadian 

Mint is given at_pp. 888-892 of the 1940 Year Book. 4% 3 Ggagd. 
6.—Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at"the Royal Canadian Mint, and Bullion 

. and Coinage Issued, 1940-49 
Nore.—Figures for 1926-39 are given at p. 957 of the 1946 edition. 


Gold Gold Silver Nickel Steel Tombac Bronze 
Year Sar RE | Bullion Coin Coin Coin Coin Coin 
earn he Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued 
fine oz. fine oz. $ $ $ $ $ 

1 O10 PRET cree, 4,990,847 | 5,026,793 | 4,845,000 660, 500 — — 822, 800 
LYE ee tora, aint 5,092, 609 5, 134,348 3,534,000 454,000 — — 575, 300 
EO Ae) Seon 4,611,982 4,611,892 3,764, 000 361,576 — 169, 424 783,500 
1 oa bo 3,616, 959 3,645,740 7,044,000 — — 1, 238,000 881,300 
IOS eee ere 2,862,048 2,829,755 4,006, 000 — 571,000 400 454, 600 
POA Die, eta oe ok 2,503, 416 2,499,163 3,416, 300 — 950, 300 — 748, 500 
1946 Fae oe 2,652,245 2,665, 964 1,710,000 291,500 — — 528,500 
ROA, csi Ns ale 2,868,469 | 2,859,084 1,186,000 391,000 -- — 360,300 
OA Reet. xe: 3,401,991 3,405,073 2, 829,956 615, 500 — - 708, 300 
GAG pee = Viele 3,925,618 | 3,865,296 | 4,148,842 637,500 — oo 321,901 
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Subsection 2.—Money Supply 


During 1947 the Bank of Canada developed a presentation of statistics con- 
cerning money supply and related bank assets which differs in several important 
respects from the table presented in previous issues of the Year Book. It is believed 
that the new series provides a better approach to the problem of measuring changes 
in the volume of money under present-day conditions though, unfortunately, the 
Bank of Canada series has been carried back to 1938 only, whereas the former 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics series was available from 1919 (see pp. 1022-1023 
of the 1947 Year Book). 


In measuring the volume of money it is necessary to decide which categories 
of bank deposits should be classed as ‘money’ and which, by their nature, should 
be regarded more appropriately as part of the public’s other liquid asset holdings 
such as Government bonds. Generally, it has been satisfactory to classify bank 
deposits as money if cheques may be drawn against them. In other countries 
this criterion has seemed to work fairly well because cheques may not be drawn 
against savings deposits. In Canada, however, cheques are, in practice, drawn 
freely against savings deposits and this has always posed an awkward problem when 
trying to assemble volume of money statistics. To omit all savings deposits of 
chartered banks would ignore the obvious fact that for many people a savings 
account is an active chequing account which is very similar to a current deposit. 
On the other hand it is known from available information that, of the total amount 
on deposit in savings accounts in Canada, much the larger part is, in practice, 
inactive. Chartered banks pay interest on the minimum quarterly balances in 
personal savings accounts, i.e., on the sum that has been left undisturbed for the 
quarterly period; from the amount of interest that is actually paid on this basis 
as compared with the nominal rate of interest, it is apparent that the aggregate 
minimum quarterly balances in personal savings accounts are about five-sixths of 
the total of such deposits at the present time. 


It is felt, therefore, that a more realistic picture of monetary developments in 
Canada—and one more comparable with the usual presentation of similar statistics 
in other countries—is obtained by omitting the minimum quarterly balances in 
personal savings deposits and non-personal notice deposits from volume-of-money 
statistics. It has seemed preferable to exclude these deposits from the volume of 
money on the basis that they are inactive in practice rather than to include them 
on the grounds that they are potentially active because cheques may be issued 
against them. 


The published returns of Canadian chartered banks include among assets 
‘Cheques on Other Banks’ which represents the amount of cheques that have been 
credited to the deposit account of the payee but not yet cleared against the deposit 
account of the drawer. ‘To the extent of such items in ‘float’ there is, therefore, 
duplication in the figures of bank deposits. In Table 7 “Cheques on Other Banks” 
has been deducted from the figure of chartered bank deposits in order to eliminate 
this duplication. 

Government deposits are given different treatment in different countries as 
far as volume-of-money statistics are concerned. In most cases the commonly 
used figure of bank deposits excludes Government deposits and, on the whole, it 
appears preferable to exclude Government of Canada deposits from the Canadian 
money-supply figures. 


—_— 
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7.—Summary Statistics of Currency and Active Bank Deposits, 1940-49 
(Millions of dollars) 


Currency Outside Banks! Active Bank Deposits Total 

|] KH] Currency 
As at Bank of and 

Dec. 31— Nee Can Total Chartered Canada |Total Bank Active 

“—_ Currency | Bank Net?| ‘Other’ Deposits Bank 
Deposits? Deposits 
19408 Pic. cin ae 341 38 379 1,174 10 1,184 1,563 
GEES 8 a Se 450 42 492 1,403 1,409 1,901 
1942 eer et 633 49 682 1, 648 19 1,667 2,349 
10438 Sn ee 794 55 849 1,859 18 1,877 2,726 
1944 SRE OS 930 60 990 PES: £8 2,163 Selos 
19458 ie 8 ee 992 63 1,055 2,429 30 2,459 3,514 
T9463 1,031 65 1,096 2,806 94 2,900 3,996 
1947 soa SPs), | 1,046 66 1,112 2,764 68 2,832 3,944 
1948 ae aa 1,115 70 1,185 3,069 81 3,150 4,335 
19495 09S oc. 1,110 74 1,184 3.111 127 3, 238 4,422 


1 Note circulation excluding notes held by chartered banks together with total coin issued by the Mint, 
less coin held by the banks. 2 Demand and notice deposits, deposits of Provincial Governments, 
United Kingdom and foreign banks; less ‘float’ deposits, that is, cheques on banks as shown in month-end 
returns. _ 3 Excludes Government of Canada, chartered bank and foreign deposits. 


Section 4.—Monetary Reserves 
Subsection 1.—Bank of Canada Reserves 


The composition of Canadian gold reserves held by the Government is pre- 
sented in the 1936 edition of the Year Book, at p. 895, for the years 1905 to 1934. 
Since March, 1935, the gold reserves have been held by the Bank of Canada. By 
authority of the Exchange Fund Act (c. 60, 1935), effective in July, 1935, they are 
valued at the current market price of gold. The new data are to be found under the 
item “Reserves” in the “Assets” section of Table 1, p. 1031. As explained in the 
footnote to that table, under the Exchange Fund Order of Apr. 30, 1940, the gold 
reserves of the Bank of Canada were transferred to the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board and the requirement that the Bank should maintain a reserve of gold equal 
* to not less than 25 p.c. of its total note and deposit liabilities in Canada was 
temporarily suspended. 


Subsection 2.—Chartered Bank Canadian Cash Reserves 


Before the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—Up to March, 1935, 
legal tender cash reserves in Canada were made up partly of Dominion notes, 
partly of gold coin and bullion, and subsidiary coin, including these forms of cash 
held by the banks themselves, and as deposits in the Central Gold Reserves. In 
so far as these reserves were in actual gold or were in Dominion notes backed by 
gold, they were subject to the expanding or contracting influences of monetary 
gold imports or exports arising from Canada’s balance of international payments, 
so long as Canada was on the gold standard. 


Since the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—When the Bank of 
Canada was established, the chartered banks turned over their reserves of gold in 
Canada and Dominion notes to the new bank in exchange for deposits with, and 
notes of, the Bank of Canada. It was provided that, henceforth, the chartered 
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banks were to carry reserves in these forms amounting to at least 5 p.c. of their 
deposit liabilities in Canada. Since that time, therefore, the gold reserves against 
currency and bank credit have been in the custody of the central bank, except as 
affected by the Exchange Fund Order, 1940, as explained under Bank of Canada 
reserves in Subsection 1, p. 1029. 


8.—Annual Averages of Cash_Reserves of the Chartered Banks, 1940-49 


Nore.—Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. Cash reserves include notes and 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. Figures for the years 1926-39 are given at p. 960 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Annual Annual Annual Annual 
Average Average Average Average 
Year fo) of Year of steel 
Daily Month-End Daily Month-End 
Figures Figures : Figures Figures 
$ $ $ $ 
(9405, cx vied Seen Pee 2807000" 000) e287 000s C00) | F1945 ene e cetiee 603, 000, 000 593,000, 000 
LOAD 9 ke. Stee eam ie 313,000,000 SOS OOO OO Oia lO 6 see ersere alrite 672,000, 000 673,000,000 
1 Qa ee eke sary eet eee 342,000,000 340000 000 W194 (on fee cena sre cea 670,000, 000 665,000,000 
OA rs bake ys otun hpi cae es 423,000,000 ANS OOO ROOOR |S LOLS ater ete eee tne ee 711,000,000 705,000,000 
Ye en a ol HSS 000000 M527 OOO O00! aU O4 herrea cetne tere 746, 000,000 748,000, 000 


Section 5.—Commercial Banking 
Subsection 1.—Historical 


Since one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes 
to provide a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to 
cover both currency and banking in the one historical sketch, which is given at 
pp. 901-905 of the 1988 Year Book. A list of the banks at Confederation appears 
at p. 897 of the 1940 Year Book and bank absorptions since 1867 are given at pp. 
812-813 of the 1941 edition. A table at pp. 894-895 of the 1937 Year Book shows 
the insolvencies from Confederation; the last insolvency occurred in 1923. 


A summary of the more important changes resulting from the revision of the 
Bank Act in 1944 is given at pp. 961-962 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Combined Statistics of Chartered Banks 


In order to afford a clear view of the nature of banking transactions in Canada, 
bank liabilities have been classified in Table 9 in two main groups: liabilities to 
shareholders and liabilities to the public. Only the latter group is ordinarily con- 
sidered when determining the financial position of any such institution. Assets are 
divided into four groups, ‘other assets’ being included in the total. Of interest to 
students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase of capital and reserve 
funds may be noted, also the great increase in the proportion of liabilities to the 
public to total liabilities, and the gradually increasing percentage of labilities to 
the public to total assets. The declining proportion of notes in circulation to 
total liabilities to the public is also characteristic of the evolution of banking in 
recent times. Holdings of Government of Canada, provincial government and 
municipal securities were relatively insignificant prior to the War of 1914-18. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LIABILITIES TO ASSETS 
PERCENTAGE 1867-1949 
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9.—Assets and Liabilities of the Chartered Banks, 1934-49 


Notz.—These statistics are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 
Figures for the years 1867-1880 will be found at pp. 918-919 of the 1938 Year Book; for the years 1881-1915 
at pp. 815-816 of the 1941 edition; for the years 1916-26 at pp. 963-964 of the 1946 edition; and for the years 
1927-33 at pp. 1025-1026 of the 1947 edition. 


ASSETS 
G M fe hs mm bSnate 
overnment unicipa ublic 
Byseio and of Canada Securities in Lia- 
Year ee Bank: and — Canada and Total Total Total bilities 
Canada Provincial Public Securities Loans Assets! to Total 
oe Government Securities Assets 
Securities Elsewhere 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. 
1934...| 214,419,2802) 683,498,403 139, 850,099 866, 725,958} 1,373,683,071| 2,837,919,961] 89-81 
1935. 227,692,9523,4) 860,942,292 137,764, 626] 1,044,351, 653] 1,276,430, 825] 2,956,577,704)| 90-24 
1936. 240,596, 4473) 1,074,795, 141 161,879,725 , 330,808,991] 1,140,557,800] 3,144,506,755] 90-81 
1937...| 249,372,7243! 1,118,893, 938 181,972,016] 1,426,371,394| 1,200,574, 223] 3,317,087,182) 91-22 
1938...] 262,354,5973) 1,143,040, 485 170, 487, 703 i: 439, 666, 822) 1,200,692, 605) 3,348, 708,580) 91-28 
1939...| 279,161,539] 1,234,066, 994 179, 924,335] 1,540,330, 246] 1,243,616, 409] 3,591,564,586) 91-84 
1940...] 296,877,855%] 1,311, 641,053 157,361,535) 1,579,467,048] 1,324,021, 841) 3,707,316,459] 92-01 
1941...] 318,039, 2233] 1,483,299, 697 149, 467,128) 1,726,543, 416 1,403,181, 296 4,008,381, 256)) 92-60 
1942...] 349,729,4093) 1,806, 891,877 182,052,417| 2,073,471,530| 1,370,418,799] 4,399,820,746] 93-24 
1943...| 422,561,348] 2,404,756,734| 232,405,156] 2,713,939,940] 1,334,080,022) 5,148,458,722) 94-19 
1944.:.| 538,206,1872] 2,991,047,582] 283,417,399] 3,353, 259,736] 1,343,938,364| 5,990,410, 887) 94-98 
1945...| 604,842,9283) 3,438, 830,751 313,061,291] 3,857,534,890} 1,505,039,333| 6,743,217,134) 95-48 
1946...| 686,368,4273) 3,734,872,237| 381,996,554) 4,287, 002.710 1, 642,519,066] 7,429,608,029] 95-89 
1947...| 679,051,5693| 3,395,306,552| 436,075,580] 4,108,441, 158] 2,125,582,441| 7,810,918,975) 95-72 
1948...| 719,499,0434] 3,314,539,556| 393,841,399] 4, 120,137,032] 2,388,597, 680) 8,140,145,708] 95-81 
1949...] 762,901,8023| 3,573,294,569|  478,425,040I 4, 370, 052, 504 2' 618,421,119 8,657, 764.277|| 95-99 


For footnotes, see end of table p. 1040. 
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9.—Assets and Liabilities of the Chartered Banks, 1934-49—concluded 
LIABILITIES 
Liabilities 
to Liabilities to the Public 
Year Shareholders 
Rest or Notes Demand Notice Total Total 
Capital Reserve in Deposits Deposits on Public 
Fund Circulation | in Canada in Canada Deposit5 Liabilities® 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1934...} 144,916,667] 132, 604, 166]| 135,537,793] 513,973,506] 1,372,817,869| 2,274, 607,936] 2,548,720, 434 
1935...] 145,500,000) 132,750, 000)) 125,644, 102 568, 615,373] 1,445, 281,247) 2,426, 760,923) 2,667,950,352 
1936...] 145,500,000} 133,000,000} 119,507,306 618,340,561] 1,518, 216,945) 2,614, 895,597) 2,855, 622, 232 
1937...| 145,500,000} 133,750,000!) 110, 259, 134 691,319,545) 1,578, 654,555) 2,775,530, 413] 3,025,721, 653 
1938...} 145,500,000} 133,750,000) 99,870,493} 690,485,877) 1,630,481, 857| 2,823, 686,934] 3,056, 684,905 
1939...) 145,500,000) 133,750,000)) 94,064,907} 741,733,241) 1,699, 224,304] 3,060,859,111] 3, 298,351,099 
1940...| 145,500,000} 1383,750,000)) 91,134,378 875,059,476] 1, 646,891,010) 3,179,523,062| 3,411,104, 825 
1941...] 145,500,000) 133,916, 667]) 81,620,753] 1,088,198,370) 1,616,129,007| 3,464, 781,844] 3,711,870, 680 
1942...| 145,500,000) 135,083,333) 71,743,242) 1,341,499,012) 1,644,842,331) 3,834,335,141] 4,102,355,598 
1943...] 145,500,000) 186,750,000)) 50,230,204} 1, 619,407,736) 1,864,177,700] 4,592,336, 705] 4,849, 222,532 
1944. ..| 145,500,000) 136,750,000) 37,056,187] 1,863,793,981) 2,272,573,361] 5,422,302,978] 5,689, 443,095 
1945...} 145,500,000) 136,750,000)) 28,636,174] 1,986,075, 142} 2,750,358, 254] 6,159,997,976! 6,438, 617,676 
1946...]| 145,500,000} 144,666,667) 23,172,717) 2,155,312,749| 3,327,057,442| 6,771,555, 153] 7,123,979, 417 
1947...| 145,500,000) 178,000,000) 19,675,994] 2,138,771,178] 3,681, 231,057) 7,075,355, 884| 7,476, 627,449 
1948...] 145,500,000] 182,416,667} 17,109,071} 2,258, 658,693] 3,972, 159,586) 7,402,776, 952] 7,798,910, 335 
1949. ..} 145,500,000) 187,000,000), 14,731,992] 2,353,033,907) 4,333,888,999] 7,921, 694,763] 8,310, 215,001 

1 Includes other assets not specified. 2 Includes deposits in Central Gold Reserves. 3 Notes 
of, and deposits in, the Bank of Canada and specie. 4Ten-month average. 5 Includes 


the deposits of Federal and Provincial Governments and also deposits elsewhere than in Canada. 
5 Includes other liabilities not specified. 


10.—Analysis of Assets of Chartered Banks, 1945-49 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Assets 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ _ $ $ 

Cash reserves against Canadian 

deposits (as per Table 8).....} 592,867,272 | 672,762,790 | 664,718,056 | 705,355,726 | 748,425,141 
Subsidiary Comes. 0.5 ae 9,343,542 10, 817,528 11, 2538, 241 10,971, 474 11,775,044 
Notes of other Canadian banks.| 232,805,515} 251,558,4421) 288,583,0471] 312,070,881] 332,915,563! 
Deposits at other Canadian 

Danks sey tccc: ast ae eee ee ee 2,616,417 2,542,969 2,506, 564 2,483, 288 1,164, 805 
Gold and coin abroad......... 2,632,114 2,788,109 3,080,272 8,171, 848 2,701,617 
Foreign currencies............. 96,418, 427 94,545,941 | 115,869,508 | 108,470,746 95,022, 567 
Deposits at United Kingdom 

Bainikct- 2 his etree tke, Bx be tie ee 41,065,991 28,497,537 30,497, 542 26, 663, 594 24, 063, 268 
Deposits at foreign banks......| 192,180,650 | 175,873,662 | 158,496,104 | 163,897,705 | 166,103,764 


Securities— 
Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernment securities......... 3,438, 830,751 |3,734, 872,237 13,395,306, 552 
Other Canadian and foreign 


3,314,539,556 |3,573, 294, 569 


public securities........... 313,061,291 | 381,996,554 | 486,075,580 | 393,841,399 | 387,844,005 
Other bonds, debentures and 
stocks Se Geh 55. ee ee 105,642,848 | 170,138,919 | 277,059,026 | 411,756,077 | 408,913,930 
Call and Short Loans— 
in Canada): Sha. ee)". eae 129,871,551 | 131,944,670 | 103,930,497 81, 267, 856 96,941, 656 
Pisewher, 2 28.hee Pith ee 108, 483, 349 87,186,136 75, 806, 677 73,585, 632 83,077,981 


1 Includes cheques of other banks. 
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10.—Analysis of Assets of Chartered Banks, 1945-49—concluded 


Assets 1945 1946 1947 1948 © 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Current Loans— 
Canada— 
Loans to Provincial Gov- 
SLNMENUS a coe castro Cee 11, 987,899 15, 607,671 15,191,463 18,419, 394 28, 885, 913 


Loans to cities, towns, 
municipalities and school 


MISEFICES on cna ies. 22,536, 443 28, 580,333 38,518, 846 56, 978, 069 76,547, 835 
Other current loans and 
CHSCOUNES: sooo ou bate tne Atos 1,100, 493,367 |1,223,437,931 |1, 692, 840,036 1, 922,918,821 |2,111,561,048 


Elsewhere than in Canada...} 130,510,874 | 154,811,967 | 198,241,867 | 233,934,908 | 220,005, 841 


Non-current loans............- 1,155, 850 950, 358 1,053,055 1,493,000 1,400, 845 
Other Assets— 
Real estate, other than bank 
PRCTNISCS Se eee he hiss ee 2,106, 279 1,604, 785 739, 823 564,321 506, 218 
Mortgages on real estate 
sold by the banks........ 2,146,201 1,672,166 1,434,343 1,035,171 755, 184 
Bank premises..........-..- 62,792,527 64,533,559 68, 199, 564 74,701,971 83,771, 861 
Bank circulation redemption 
FUNG EOr Hae acces ete 2,030,754 1,532, 267 1,239,186 1,035, 646 879, 942 


Liabilities of customers under 
letters of credit as per 
COMET Gene co Aint Oe ee nr 125,296,836 | 175,810,337 | 213,372,833 | 206,965,324 180,036, 708 


16,340,386 15,546, 161 16, 900, 293 19,073,306 21,168,972 


SS | eee 


6,743,217,134 | 7,429,608,029 | 7,810,913,975 | 8,140,145,708 | 8,657,764,277 


DEPOSIT LIABILITIES OF CHARTERED BANKS 
MILLION COMPARED WITH CASH RESERVES AGAINST DEPOSITS MILLION 


DOLLARS DOLLARS 
8,000 7 | 8,000 


DEPOSIT LIABILITIES * 


CASH RESERVE AGAINST 
CANADIAN DEPOSITS 


1939 ‘40 ‘Al ‘42 


* EXCLUDING INTER-BANK 
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RATIO COMPARISONS OF CERTAIN ASSETS 
AND LIABILITIES OF THE CHARTERED BANKS 
lL9oS9 -49 


PER CENT 
70 


le =k 


SECURITIES HELD 
TO NOTE AND DEPOSIT 
[ABILITIES 


LOANS MADE TO NOTE 
AND DEPOSIT 
ete B- 
- i 
Phe % 


- 


11.—Analysis of Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1945-49 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Liabilities 1945 
LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC $ 
Notes in circulation............ 28, 636, 174 
Deposit Liabilities— 
Government Deposits— 
Hederal 7 6c et eee 541,976,377 
Provincialeee eee eee 110,671,712 
Publie Deposits— 
Memandien. cee ae eee Leo SGN coelae 
NOt Cesen Sac teer ne 2,750,358, 254 
Other tee eee ee oe 54, 691,038 
HOF ELEN Pree ic eae ee 716, 225, 453 
Inter-Bank Deposits— 
Canadianie mene cae 17,895,061 
United Kingdom.......... 36, 859, 630 
Other aw oars cenere 63, 326, 006 


Totals, Deposit Liabilities?....|6, 278,078, 673 


1946 
$ 
23,172,717 


363, 047,533 
120, 274, 679 


2,155,312, 749 
3,327,057, 442 
76, 243,048 
729, 619, 702 


19,338, 432 
31,809,528 
96, 151,327 


6,918, 854,440 


Canadian currency (estimated) |5,378,000,000 |5, 993,000, 000 


Foreign currency (estimated)..| 900,000,000 


925 , 000, 000 


1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ 
19, 675,994 17,109,071 14,731,992 
271,549,539 | 209,482,225 | 328,647,051 
132,491,736 | 145,526,842 | 161,680,280 


2,138,771, 178 
3, 681,231,057 


2,258, 658, 693 
3,972, 159,586 


2,353,033, 907 
4,333,888, 999 


87,061,746 80,553,013 78,396, 965 
764,250,628 | 736,396,593 | 666,047,561 
21,946, 138 26,047, 623 59, 567, 800 
34, 649, 703 39, 693,279 38, 633,071 
105, 205, 023 98,087,714 85,631,541 


8,105,527, 175 


7,267, 000,000 
839, 000, 000 


7,566, 605, 568 


6,644, 000,000 
923, 000,000 


7,237,156, 748 


6,278, 000,000 
959, 000, 000 


Totals, Note and Deposit 
ig bUities se eee Pea 


Other Liabilities to the 
Public— 


Letters of credit outstanding.| 125,296,836 
Liabilities not included under 
foregoing headings........ 6, 605, 993 


175, 810, 337 
6, 141, 923 


213, 372,833 
6,421, 874 


206, 965,324 
8,230,372 


180,036, 708 
9,919,126 


Torats, LIABILITIES TO THE 
PUBLIC ttn oe eee, ee 


CA Dita see cov mene ania tttees 145, 500, 000 


136, 750, 000 


6,438, 617,676 |7, 123,979,417 


145, 500, 000 
144, 666, 667 


7,476, 627,449 |7,798, 910, 335 


8,310,215, 001 


145, 500, 000 
178,000,000 


145, 500,000 
182, 416, 667 


145,500, 000 
187,000, 000 


Grand Totals, Liabilities. .|6,720,867,676 |7,414, 146,084 |7,800,127,449 |8,126,827,002 |8,642, 715, 001 
a OS eee See ee Se eee 


1 Deposits in currencies other than Canadian, expressed in Canadian dollars at current rate of exchange. 
2 Totals do not correspond with those in Table 9 because of the inclusion here of inter-bank deposits. 
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12.— Significant Ratio Comparisons of Assets and Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 
1940-49 


Nore.— Yearly averages of month-end figures, except where otherwise specified. Figures for the years 
1926-39 will be found at p. 966 of the 1946 Year Book. 


0 ——————————— EE 


Canadian Cash to Securities Loans to 
Year Canadian Deposits to Note and Note and 
—_-———$— —_ —-—_—__—-—— Deposit Deposit 
Daily! Month-End Liabilities Liabilities 
p.c p.c p.c p.c 
194A rere See ed ten rnc, 2 oto bios aE 10-6 10-4 47 +3 39-6 
1 OAT Seed ee eet Bee eer eae oy. einer ete. ho: 10-5 10-2 47-8 38-9 
A eee ee eT My ch rere cielo pl tsaecousaaualbausuewunache 10°5 10-2 52-1 34°5 
TIRE vata’ cones ies ty Daniele PRR ae oie We. Stared Sree 10-9 10-4 57-4 28-2 
TEV Ee ts a ee ee te ee ocr i pts 11-8 11-2 60-2 24-1 
MAGA tees erie) te spate a mt ed Saad aterecaere ste 2 11-4 11-0 61-2 23-9 
NOAG eeere eet. ke eh Seto, ewes eee er 11-4 11-2 61-8 23-7 
1OAG Meee erga ity ers. asc ek RN eRe eee 10-8 10-6 56-6° 293° 
1 GAG rae! Be cee ae ayer skeen Ate ees ae cone e 10-9 10-6 54-37 31-5r 
HAD tareree ery eth ain Ser trees 2a Fae «toh of os sa 10-4 10-3 53-8 32-2 


1 Figures supplied by the Bank of Canada. 


13.—Deposits in Chartered Banks, according to Size and Currency, at Sept. 30, 1949 


eee ——SS0—0—0—{—9—9——"' 


Deposits in Deposits in 
Class and Amount of Deposit Canadian Currencies other 
Currency than Canadian 
No. $ No.. $ 
Deposits Payable on Demand— 
S IMOUOIONEL CSS eto ne coer isoteacE: aa ok 767,471 185, 936, 218 2,500 1,522,454 
1 O00 TO SO O00. uhtatih-cine ons tne aelhcdencres: 169,999 373,309,522 742 1,897, 602 
$5 OOOO S25 OOO ere. sree rig oot een eer: 47,703 476,992, 237 434 5,703,905 
$95"000 tal S100; 000 Se We ease. ces tees 9,241 425, 238, 706 221 12,162,448 
Overs COR OQ eke s, le treen tm aks oll ec een 2,864 1,143,138, 899 114 49,092, 639 
Adjustment items! 2... 022. eee ee —100, 510, 632 ae +9,790,770 
MDOGAIS are ne seine eis eae: 997,278 | 2,504,104, 950 4,011 80,169,818 
Deposits Payable After Notice— 

SIRODOtorM CSS erence pence te oartine Ae eee ee 5, 962, 467 997,474, 726 99 15,776 
STROUO tO GO O00 Re acon easiest fe coe ee ne 827, 609 1,732,158, 650 9 17, 868 
SEMNOOLCO SoD OOO aasery tcicatas ia eeyeree = ees 121,459 | 1,017,325,901 4 30,339 

SIH MOCO COMe LOS O00 Steen erase. cerecny, - 5,797 249, 873, 848 — =A 
vcr rOorQnl see AA etre eect eine e ae 1,090 405,369, 602 3 1,904,071 
Adjustment items)... 5... ste ee eee ees Sse +9, 257,130 a +416 
MOG AIS te is oaccye deb acters tees a 6,918,422 | 4,411,459, 857 115 1,968,470 


le a a ar ee ee ee Auer EERE REESE TREY) 


1 Represents certified cheques, interest accrued on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, etc. 


14.—Loans of Chartered Banks, according to Class, Outstanding at 
Sept. 30, 1947-49 


Class of Loan 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ 
Government— 
Provincial Governments... ..<.5 cect sees ok cae re wmes wes 20, 641, 900 20,538, 008 40, 420, 962 
Municipal Governments and school districts.............. 43, 868, 336 67, 603,512 76,090, 820 
Totals MGOVernmMenteries osclectet cc sleesate or cnxelansis 64,510, 236 88, 141,520 116,511, 782 
Agricultural— 
Loans to. farmers, cattlemen and fruit growers............. 147,313,944 161, 927, 826 184,417,416 


Loans to grain dealers, grain exporters and seed merchants. . 67, 871, 193 103,318,471 190,106, 613 
Totals oN OCICU EUG) seca ec ere tbe Mone ae an tl 215,185,137 | 265,246, 297 374,524,029 


—<$ $$ $$ <<< — | — 
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14.—Loans of Chartered Banks, according to Class, Outstanding at 
Sept. 30, 1947-49—concluded 


Class of Loan 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ 
Financial— 
Call loans and other accommodation to brokers and bond 
Dealetar Sheets et Ie a rae fee ee ee eee 83,911,159 75,354,539 102,397,148 
Loans to trust, loan, mortgage, investment and insurance 
companies, and other financial institutions............... 38,027, 462 41,372,762 57,536,372 
Loans to individuals against approved stocks and bonds 
not otherwise classified .c.p. ss ee cos eee Re A 225,816,219 | 225,055,332 234,573, 666 
LOtals, MiMnNCal fice eed Cec ee eee 347,754,840 | 341,782,633 394,507, 186 
Merchandising, wholesale and retail...............seceeeee-. 417,687,276 | 432,462,302 480,749,303 
Manufacturers of and dealers in lumber, pulpwood, and prod- 
HOtCSEENELEOL . Foo re teat ee ee Pe eee ee 116,359,285 | 112,690,662 111,961,799 
Other manufacturing of all descriptions...................... 387,153,392 | 423.360,566 428,392,103 
Mining...... Sad presme ek peh poe LE Oa eee ye neem 16, 953, 232 18,917,290 21,860,598 
Fishing, including packers and curers of fish................. 21,327,631 14, 847, 896 24, 884, 980 
Public utility, including transportation companies............ 42,474,475 36, 269, 546 34,541,394 
Building—contractors and others for building purposes....... 93, 907, 698 103, 619, 156 113,319,618 
Charitable, religious and educational institutions—churches, 
Datishes,- hospitals; ete" 225 o4acaws oe oon Ce 13,521,814 23 , 845, 264 26,527,030 
O78 st eae tani s pr en np oleae CMe NUE Bee jek rc SYR 201,381,411 239, 470, 387 280,592,128 
MRPAIC CL OLANS ocse-isl sornandcal enim ee 1,938,216,427 | 2,100,653,519 | 2,408,371, 950 


Cheque Payments.—As indicated by the trend of cheques cashed, three 
major economic cycles have occurred since the First World War. The first cycle 
reached its peak in 1920 with the low point of the succeeding depression in 1922. 
A high point was next achieved in 1929, due in part to economic conditions involving 
heavy stock speculation. The low point was reached in 1932 and, with the exception 
of a minor setback in 1938, an upward trend has continued to the present time. 


The amount of cheques cashed in the clearing centres of Canada advanced year 
by year from 1938 to reach a new maximum of $87,600,000,000 in 1949. This 
advance paralleled the upward movement in the payment of salaries and wages 
caused mainly by the rise in rates and the greater distribution of consumer goods 
through wholesale and retail outlets. 


As the amount of bank clearings takes account only of dealings between separate 
banks in clearing centres the cheque payments completed within one bank are not 
included. The inter-bank payments have become a lesser proportion of the total 
transactions during the past 25 years with the number of separate banks declining 
from 18 in 1923 to 10 in 1931, at which standing it has remained. No figures are 
currently available of the cheques charged to accounts in bank branches outside of 
clearing house centres, but from a total figure collected for J anuary, 1935, additional 
transactions totalled 12-5 p.c. of those within the centres. 


The advance in cheques cashed was general in each of the five economic areas 
in 1949 over 1948. Due to the inclusion after April, 1949, of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, the greatest percentage increase occurred in the Atlantic Provinces. Advances 
in Quebec were continuous from 1939. Ontario and the Prairie Provinces recorded 
increases from 1939 to 1945 followed by declines, but advances were resumed in 
Ontario during the past two years and the Prairies reported increases of about 13 1c 
in each of the past three years. British Columbia continued the year-by-year 
expansion recorded since 1938. Toronto increased consistently from 1939 to 1949. 
Montreal, Ottawa and Winnipeg showed increases over 1948 and Vancouver 
recorded gains continuously from 1938 to 1949. é ; 


ee ee 


out? Sheen 
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Centres, 1945-49 


Norz.—Figvres-for earlier years will be found in the corresponding tables in previous Year Books. 


Clearing-House Centre 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Atlantic Provinces— 
Os SIT b ceak sa, aN A 8 Cent, ote 850,393,003 870,735, 782 932,830,407] 1,049, 266,016] 1,065, 168, 877 
Mion CLOMSr Ole foe ate te 257, 723, 155 276,711,273 310, 451,042 353, 563, 290 383, 934,526 
DAG OLIN ests Meicie seapetere 445, 474, 600 456,571,211 507,373,274 567, 250,089 511,975, 434 
SU WOUM Site: oneal eae 6 hee mh 356,595,091 


Totals, Atlantic Provinces. ..} 1,553,590,758] 1,604,018, 266 


1,750, 654, 723| 1,970, 079, 895 2,317, 673,928 


Quebec— 
Montreala. 2.33 casatlea ee 17, 486, 992, 168]18, 828, 185, 425|20, 611,366, 139/20, 978, 798, 588}22, 037, 124,579 
GD ECM sete ae iets yen Bh 1,648, 626,349] 1,722,532,681| 2,077, 761,098] 2,433,327,617| 2,410, 872,120 
Sherbrooke: 20.5 atest 173,714, 466 198,641, 707 230,782,121 277,706, 843 284, 493,033 
TotalsseQuebees.4 son.680004 6 19, 309, 332, 983}20, 749, 359, 813}22, 919, 909, 358/23, 689, 833, 048/24, 732, 489, 732 
Ontario— 
(Brantrord ace nee cee 253,506, 245 269, 742,168 321, 206, 951 381, 128,797 435, 843,033 
Cola thin ms ectese. flees tee 171,783, 508 185, 640, 451 244,616, 255 276,949,470 315,369, 271 
Mort Walliamaee.teekeiee ose 171, 655, 637 185,151,376 209,576, 526 225, 285, 630 225, 286, 483 
EV lGOn ean ete Notas ceo he 1, 360,759,670] 1,460,388, 257| 1,735,130, 215} 1,952, 144,798] 2,124,308, 068 
RIN EStONA f. Ades oats sks 179,185, 124 205, 647, 350 213,911,998 232,559, 287 241,453,150 
Katcheners 72.4. asvarsers - 23% 324, 490, 838 363,577,527 435, 651, 884 463 , 306,010 494,710,382 
(Ba 0c (es -argeies ne en coe 819, 218, 952 871,610,947} 1,013, 241,572} 1,069,977, 738] 1,181,502, 918 
Lia water ctr ose eee 7,810, 891,068] 5,170, 462,037] 3,919, 695,689] 3,676,301,837| 4,040, 899, 636 
iReter boroughs. cle: =,/4-% 166,315,914 197 , 282, 253 231,700, 861 260,089,790 279,739,034 
Sea Catharines: sess 2: ode 241,951,191 253, 814, 244 307, 934, 247 348, 356, 620 379,037,195 
SHLNIA Goods Cet oee see 231,195,323 244, 695, 664 267, 231,455 299,390, 423 310,461,518 
Sudbury oo esicre seas tek 127, 466, 405 153,372,708 191,809,314 231,991,381 267,190,931 
FRGLONSO ae Oa Die ee scales 18,760,599, 503}19, 907 , 026, 302|20, 210, 585, 424/22, 655, 184, 798/24, 712, 385, 631 
Wandsons,) cers acaee wets Pak 924, 342, 237 933,544,600} 1, 131,583,994] 1,308,938, 613} 1,460, 893,330 


Prairie Provinces— 

Brandon. ). 4. Whisks aes 90,943,819 104, 139,525 114,364,031 133, 695,331 145,757,042 
Oaleary wi. wesac owe ese ae 1, 523,535,631] 1,602,017, 603] 1,779,369, 851) 2,072, 825,960 2,507,516, 671 
Edmonton..............-.-.-} 1,165,857, 185} 1,213, 183,915} 1,313, 138,121 1,568, 264,769] 1,893, 296,099 
TSE DVI LOR. hear tay hee os 118,733,308 146,971,392 168, 987,463 219, 442, 238 246, 492,056 
Medicine, Hat. o.62 05.9 o. 40: 65, 280,363 74.791, 412 98, 231,596 100,545,349 102, 839, 449 
IMOGSGWAW ocean cer we es oe ee 173, 806, 127 185, 849, 046 207 , 671, 843 231,955,560 248,492, 488 
Princesalbertss. see Tek 84, 699, 682 104, 869, 722 108,770,342 123, 868,921 133,321, 676 
MR ODUME F cPe aie. stctaee a ensles tolerene/h > 1011642, 712 977,251,230] 1,286, 895,569) 1,333,318, 232 1,565, 139,921 
Sastka toon cc.ce cheno cue aes 291,705,073 349, 200,751 394, 914, 872 442,603,392 465, 492, 857 
Winnipeg......... eo aan 6, 936,060,331] 6,366, 405,086] 7,381,392,595| 8,375, 790,546} 9,186,178, 15 


Ju, 562, 164, 231|11, 124, 679, 682]12, 853, 736, 28314, 602, 310, 298/16, 494, 526, 390 


Totals, Prairie Provinces... 


British Columbia— 
New Westminster........... 
WVAnCOuvercatidecc cece. \sdee 


199,961,938] 226,075,659] 289,118,363] 326,958,401) 319,810, 859 
3, 615,095,540] 4,354, 229,708] 5,321, 162,167} 5,765,370,362| 6,157,070, 811 


IVIGCOELE colo te eterctalclevorets «ool 601,306,096] 787,288,421] 929,640,699] 951,290,865} 1,063,710, 543 


Totals, British Columbia....} 4,416,363, 574] 5,367,593, 788 6,539, 916, 229 7,043,619, 628) 7,540,592, 213 
Grand Totals............ 68,384, 813, 161/69, 247, 607, 433 74, 498, 092, 978 80,687, 447,561 87,554,362, 843 


eee inne ee Worse hs irs) BU ee ee St 
1Included from April, 1949. 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks 


Assets and Liabilities.—Cash reserves against deposits as shown in Table 16 
for the years 1944-49 comprise the total of Bank of Canada notes in the possession 
ef the chartered banks together with their deposits at the Bank of Canada. Before 
the establishment of the Bank of Canada in 1935, the figures comprised the totals 
of the banks’ holdings of gold and coin in Canada, Dominion notes, and that part 
of their deposits in the Central Gold Reserve not required against their note issues. 
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16.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1944-49 


Norse.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 


year. 


Bank Year 


Banktof Nova Scotiaass...s0ss sen 


Banlvotwlorontorsiersietr. «ce eens 


Provincial Bank of Canada.......... 


Canadian Bank of Commerce........ 


Royale Bank ofiCanadanane. issn 


IDominiontbanksesseere ey eee 


Banque Canadienne Nationale....... 


Imperial Bank of Canada............ 


Barclays Bank (Canada)............ 


1 Excluding minor amounts of gold carried in such reserves. 


Cash Reserve 


Against 
Canadian 


Deposits! 


$ 


152, 163,000 
155, 694, 000 
190, 388, 638 
178,735,541 
190, 936, 684 
198, 839, 952 


35, 408, 000 
39,710,000 
47, 688, 633 
49,967,010 
52, 883, 260 
61,980, 211 


31,218,000 
34,394,000 
30, 646, 203 
38,125,329 
40, 898, 287 
42,979,749 


10, 458, 000 
13,047,000 
14,898,961 
14,879, 988 
14,152,354 
14,312,526 


99,250,000 
116, 870, 000 
130,366, 047 
124,391,358 
130,729,073 
125,794, 695 


118, 133,000 
134, 605,000 
146, 660, 814 
147, 566, 895 
156, 088, 452 
175, 243,729 


25,076,000 
30,014,000 
32,736,010 
35,421,016 
39,924, 645 
42,144,497 


24,652,000 
32,092,000 
34, 686, 416 
37,873,976 
38,612,101 
39, 823, 480 


28,096,000 
33,346,000 
37,003, 289 
34, 685, 413 
38,164, 439 
43, 684,979 


2,421,000 
3,095, 000 
2,692,756 
3,071,374 
2,966,372 
3,621, 232 


Total 
Securities 


$ 
888, 358, 483 


1,028, 777,079 
1,119,635, 649 
1,104,384, 289 
1,132,548, 224 
1,198,396, 566 


239, 209, 902 
281,311,595 
340,502,098 
307,005, 937 
299,319, 646 


312,681,002 © 


160, 907, 662 
190,060,578 
204, 806, 135 
196, 664, 385 
210,585,319 
231,027,870 


64,291,106 
75,306, 666 
85,751, 626 
83,469, 477 
84, 683,391 
79,270,394 


626,705, 008 
725, 688,510 
822,897,644 
782, 280, 146 
781,747, 684 
821,003, 490 


882, 252, 832 
993,034, 484 


1,104, 740,478 
1,084, 949,594 
1,054, 214, 867 
1,112,548, 662 


136,092, 959 
160, 663, 455 
176, 992, 982 
159, 404, 148 
162,721,210 
163, 387, 422 


169, 260,772 
190, 293,060 
204,576, 423 
189,986, 112 
185,748, 804 
207, 237, 242 


173,510, 623 
195,306,534 
207,917,098 
179, 823,529 
189, 916, 690 
227,963, 454 


12,670,389 
17,092,929 
19,182,577 
20,473,541 
18,651, 197 


16,536, 402 


Total 
Loans 


$ 


288,739, 608 
320, 982, 087 
347 , 356, 037 
431, 682, 205 
466, 206, 499 
506, 870,310 


135, 997,990 
159, 462,363 
171,571,301 
235,368,583 
270, 639, 558 
307, 239, 629 


58, 691, 985 
66, 689, 428 
77,910, 256 
105,737,917 
122,612,071 
138, 250, 480 


19,559, 042 
23,220,529 
27,163,002 
35,077,054 
45,393,572 
52,297, 136 


275, 643, 982 
290, 846, 428 
294,863, 669 
369,379,307 
422, 682, 280 
486, 636,542 


309, 279, 825 
399,083,314 
431,800, 548 
540, 365,479 
597, 229,707 
634, 830, 429 


69,123, 864 
75, 842,878 
89,038,551 
121,986, 102 
136, 833,775 
158,749,545 


54,475, 871 
69,077,946 
89,386,811 
126, 880, 830 
145, 104, 464 
143, 411,373 


77,531, 437 
96, 288,029 
110,364, 934 
155, 432, 046 


177,358, 980 


183, 698, 606 


4,894,760 
3,546,331 
3,063, 957 
3,672,918 
4,536,774 
6, 437, 069 


Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table in previous Year Books. 


1,463,971, 405 
1,647,636, 170 
1,796,990, 122 
1,874,722, 682 
1,959, 374, 448 
2,087, 644,326 


522,964,177 
594, 926,370 
667,529, 926 
698, 656, 459 
727,956, 674 
783,613,909 


271,215,993 
314,191,547 
345,568,053 
376, 840, 923 
408, 449, 544 
446,511,338 


103, 246, 904 
120, 548, 822 
137,328,250 
144,089, 266 
157, 230, 233 
158, 187,412 


1,125, 254, 661 
1, 252,362,957 
1,377, 251, 874 
1,415, 292,575 
1,484,744, 829 
1;589, 480, 484 


1,634, 474,340 
1,811, 296,321 
1,995,398, 750 
2,118, 197,065 
2,139, 275, 066 
2,237,314, 965 


258,058,097 
296, 836, 249 
332,271, 132 
355, 193,069 
381, 433,720 
406, 787,719 


270, 164,970 
313, 284, 691 
352, 811,873 
382, 157,076 
397,555, 711 
417,057,585 


309, 868, 975 
358, 043, 504 
391,019, 769 
410,446,539 
451,886, 227 
498,578,396 


31,191,365 
34,090, 503 
33,438, 280 
35,318,321 
32,239, 256 
32,588, 143 
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16.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1944-49—concluded 


Bank 


PN OtalSiraecte oe ids oko ees antes 


Cash Reserve 


Voar Against Total Total Total 
Canadian Securities Loans Assets 
Deposits! 

$ $ $ 
1944 526,875,000 |3,353, 259, 736 |1,343, 938,364 | 5,990,410,887 
1945 592,867,000 |3,857,534,890 |1,505,039,333 || 6,748,217, 134 
1946 672,762, 767 |4,287,002, 710 |1, 642,519,066 | 7,429, 608,029 

1947 664,717,900 |4,108, 441,158 |2, 125,582,441 » 810,913,975 

1948 705,355,667 |4,120,137,032 |2,388,597,680 || 8,140,145, 708 

1949 748,425,050 |4,370,052,504 |2,618,421,119 | 8,657, 764,277 


1 Excluding minor amounts of gold carried in such reserves, 


17.—_Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1944-49 


Norse.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 


year. 


Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table in previous Year Books. 


Se eee SS 


Bank 


Notes in 


Year Circulation 


Bank of Montreal. . 


Bank of Nova 
SCovlannar anche 


Bank of Toronto... 


Provincial Bank 
of Canada. = .c5:.% 


Canadian Bank of 
Commerce....... 


Royal Bank of 
Canaan. cctent ix 


Dominion Bank.... 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


$ 


8,770, 833 
7,067, 683 
5, 819, 690 
5,014, 146 
4,392,455 
3,762,901 


3,379,190 
2,627,777 
2,162,317 
1,932,413 
1,535,056 
1, 267, 888 


1, 132,064 
931,104 
788,718 
696, 467 
631,158 
552,345 


977,137 
664, 250 
493,212 
384,708 
316,766 
269, 588 


7,483, 844 
5, 951, 853 
4,865,235 
4,099, 159 
3,570, 826 
3,067,362 


10, 252,560 
7,742,985 
6, 154,119 
5,098, 648 
4,500,346 
3, 948, 699 


1,394, 166 
1,082,521 
851,661 
713,331 
628, 455 
517, 692 


Deposit Liabilities 


Govern- 
ment 


Public 


Inter- 
Bank 


Liabilities 
to Share- 
holders 


Total 
Liabilities 


$ 


$ 


167,328, 1921, 155, 761, 450 
193,298, 719)1, 312, 621,038 
159, 989, 224)1, 490,593, 250 
132, 565, 145]1, 587,909, 440 
112,637, 481|1, 691, 430, 471 
143,557, 605)1, 775,070, 481 


38,327, 952 
44,765,397 
30, 626,724 
25,702, 906 
20, 634, 134 
25,405, 279 


28, 402,924 
33, 437,709 
20,790,083 
17,051, 657 
13, 908, 247 
24, 848,030 


5, 867, 589 
7,023,998 
4,461,904 
3,011, 102 
2,662,392 
3,406, 916 


95,035, 197 


405, 864, 414 
470,370, 278 
550, 437, 110 
587,577, 342 
624, 644, 899 
681,721,012 


218, 537,714 
255, 562, 266 
296,799,564 
324,308, 066 
362,944, 852 
388,741,854 


90, 631, 964 
106,912,715 
126, 364, 229 
133, 264, 087 
143, 949, 047 
144, 253, 494 


925,337,039 


108, 869, 350)1,037,577, 161 
83,533, 919]1,176, 811,329 
68,773, 283}1, 215, 893, 902 
65,890, 265}1, 280,048, 414 
91,752, 261|1,355, 465, 678 


130, 358, 216/1,369, 275,745 
147, 554, 397|1, 525, 668, 270 
1038, 365, 942)1, 709, 606, 112 
84, 222, 561]1, 816, 826, 776 
69, 948, 684/1, 862, 485, 458 
104,372, 6401, 936, 689,313 


24, 601,509 
26,596, 644 
20, 852,310 
19,081, 958 
16,998, 800 
24, 164, 802 


207,799, 067 
239,763, 242 
278, 694, 006 
300, 609, 534 
327, 649, 965 
345, 866, 988 


$ 


35,777,518 
38, 841,363 
41,424,119 
42,717,117 
40,517,831 
47, 430, 907 


11,155,101 
10,334,321 
12,574, 082 
12,426,171 
13,016, 868 
13,417, 246 


2,329, 809 
2,644, 258 
3,804, 811 
5,317,181 
5,317,967 
8, 152, 963 


41,155 
72,055 
89, 758 
94, 608 
1,656,324 
2, 256, 683 


18, 866, 975 
21,031,368 
23, 828,070 
19,689,013 
19,949,550 
24,151,597 


25, 292,090 
25,446, 212 
42,960,011 
54,770,577 
51,905, 653 
56,516, 637 


3,554, 833 
6,339,955 
6, 859, 378 
5, 920,544 
8,008, 815 
8,450,743 


$ 


$ 


75, 000, 000)|1, 461, 056, 947 
75, 000, 000||1, 644, 374, 047 
75,750, 000||1, 794, 284, 674 
78, 500, 000)|1, 873,510,575 
80, 000, 000}}1 , 957, 829, 960 
81, 000, 000)2, 085, 150, 943 


36,000, 000 
36,000, 000 
36,000, 000 
36,000, 000 
36, 000, 000 
36,000, 000 


18,000, 000 
18,000, 000 
18, 333,338 
20,000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 


5,000, 000 
5,000, 000 
5, 166, 667 
6, 000, 000 
6,000, 000 
6,000, 000 


521, 267,098 
592,507, 194 
665, 988,178 
696, 880, 300 
725, 864, 470 
781,151,368 


269, 995, 667 
312,461,945 
344, 000,563 
376, 466, 757 
407, 627, 107 
445, 343, 956 


102,674,119 
119, 828, 249 
137,051, 857 
143,775,718 
156,874,730 
157,776,795 


50,000, 000)/1, 120, 756, 466 


50,000, 000)1, 247, 138,372 
52,500, 000)|1, 375,343, 222 
60, 000, 000}1, 412, 882, 716 
60, 000, 000}}1, 482, 052,049 
60, 000, 000}1, 586, 237, 445 


55, 000, 000|/1, 630, 586, 822 
55,000, 000||1, 806, 882, 175 
58,333, 334|/1, 990, 782, 082 
75, 000, 000)/2, 116,395,179 
75, 666, 667|/2, 1386, 124,395 
79, 000, 0002, 235, 394, 252 


14,000, 000 
14,000,000 
14,500, 000 
16, 250, 000 
17,000, 000 
17,000, 000 


256, 941,539 
295,590, 782 
331,057, 224 
354,014,415 
380, 695, 783 
405, 657, 911 
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17.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1944-49—concluded 


Notes in 
Bank Year Circulation 
$ 
Banque Canadienne 
Nationale........ 1944 1,751, 239 
1945 1,127,306 
1946 863, 4538 
1947 726,021 
1948 637, 615 
1949 563, 659 
Imperial Bank of 
Canadas ene 194 1,513,474 
1945 1, 238, 610 
1946 1,046,999 
1947 916,549 
1948 819,559 
1949 726,098 
Barclays Bank 
(Caria. day een eee 1944 401,680 
1945 202, 085 
1946 1274818 
1947 94,552 
1948 76, 835 
1949 55,760 
Lota Gs; 2 eels 1944 | 37,056,187 
1945 | 28,636,174 
1946 | 23,172,717 
1947 | 19,675,994 
1948 | 17,109,071 
1949 | 14,731,992 


Deposit Liabilities 


Govern- 
ment 


$ 


18, 186, 869 
24,563,045 
15, 478, 088 
10,963,421 
10,928, 193 
14, 106, 098 


56,797, 922 
62,002, 499 
40,674, 465 
38,557,586 
38, 640, 599 
56, 621,027 


4,761,778 
4,536,331 
3,549, 553 
4,111, 656 
2,760, 272 
2,092, 673 


Public 


233, 807, 035 
270,067,618 
318, 262,723 
349,373,975 
364,371,461 
382,769, 935 


227,432,798 
267,764, 839 
319, 223,972 
335, 925, 845 
371,565,561 
400, 899,914 


18, 187, 604 
21,042, 460 
21,440, 646 
19, 625, 642 
18,677,757 
19, 888, 763 


569, 668, 148/4, 852, 634, 830 
652, 648, 089) 5,507,349, 887 
483,322, 212/6, 288,232,941 
404, 041, 275/6, 671,314, 609 
355, 009, 067|7, 047, 767,885 
490,327, 331|7, 431,367, 432 


2,775,445 
3,453, 767 
3,977,782 
5,082, 650 
5, 102, 830 
4,146, 958 


4,476,631 
5, 388, 189 
7,334, 188 
8,906,301 
11,440,063 
12,759,535 


4,224,173 
4,529, 209 
4,447,088 
6,876, 702 
6,912,715 
6,549, 143 


108, 493, 730 
118, 080, 697 
147, 299, 287 
161,809,864 
163, 828, 616 
183, 832, 412 


Liabilities 
to Share- 
holders 


12,000, 000 
12,000,000 
12,333,333 
14,000,000 
14,000,000 
14,000, 000 


15,000, 000: 
15, 000, 000 
15,000, 000 
15,500, 000 
17,000, 000 
17,000, 000 


2,250,000 
2,250,000 
2,250,000 
2,250,000 
2,250,000 
2,500,000 


Total 


Liabilities 


269, 063 , 320 
311,954,331 
352,389,538 
381,717,338 
397,093, 101 
416,560, 358 


308,214, 905 


356, 125, 943 
389, 891,738 
409, 270,368 
450,546,032 
496,993, 803 


31,136, 212 
34,004, 638 
33,357,008 
35, 214, 083 
32,119,375 
32,448,170 


282, 250, 6000/5, 971, 693,095 
282, 250, 000/16, 720,867, 676 
299, 166, 667|'7, 414, 146, 084 
323,500, 000)7,800, 127, 449 
327, 916, 667//8, 126,827, 002 
332,500, 000)8, 642, 715, 001 


Earnings of Chartered Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part nation-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 


Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable accuracy the fluctuations 


of general business. 


18.—Net Profits of Chartered Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their Business 
Years Ended 1944-49 


1944 1945 1946 
Bank MaNok Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits Rate Profits Rate Profits Rate 
$ p.c. $ Dac. $ p.c. 
Bank of Montreal........... 2,694,300 6 2,934, 681 6 4,487,782 83 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1,045, 420! 10 1,304, 497 10 1,588, 455 10-125 
Bank ofeloronto..e..en.. 2 996,271 10 935, 137 10 1,194, 458 12 
Provincial Bank of Canada, . 208, 542 is 239,960 5 246, 284 5-65 
Canadian Bank of Commerce] 2,046,972 6 2,195,527 6 2,851, 240 6-85 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 2,532, 183 6 3,098, 847 6 4,020,895 8 
Domumionybank. fees. ae 665, 974 8 653, 241 8 860,768 8-105 
Banque Canadienne 
Nationdletnegcees.. ee 471,027 6 478,073 6 506, 590 7 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 695, 336 8 701,445 8 717,300 10 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 2 A 2 bat 2 ae 
Totals, Net Profits...... 11,356,025 12,541,408 16,473,772 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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18.—Net Profits of Chartered Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their Business 
Years Ended 1944-49—concluded 


& 


1947 1948 1949 
Bank Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits Rate Profits Rate Profits Rate 
$ p.c $ pec $ p.c 
Bank of Montreal..........- 5, 423, 285 8 5,459, 669 84 5,816,569 84 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1,992,277 126 2,007,346 124 2,299,311 14 
Bank of. Poronto .3a2.. 2o.- 1,187,762 12 1,190,820 124 1, 155.563 124 
Provincial Bank of Canada. . 321,507 6-75 369,534 67 389, 685 67 
Canadian Bank of Commerce] 3, 201,108 86 3,528,358 84 3,615,962 84 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 4,981, 832 8-105 5,558, 545 10 5,827,522 10 
Jominiton Bank +5602. : 971,678 8-105 1,122,096 10 1,001,195 10 
Banque Canadienne 
Nationale seer in... ase 528,970 7-85 589, 885 8 618, 275 8 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 840, 659 10 969,112 125 1,115, 255 12 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 2 ae 2 ies 2 ee 
Totals, Net Profits...... 19, 449, 078 20,795,365 21,839,337 
I | | 
1 Ten months only, due to change in Bank’s fiscal year-end. 2 Not reported. 3 Includes 


4Plus extra of 2 p.c. ~5 Increased. 6 Exclusive 


7 Plus extra of 1 p.e. 


extra distribution of 15 cents a share. 
of extra dividend of 20 cents a share. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same (36 in 1881 and 1891, and 34 in 1901), but during the present 
century there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the 
number of banks having declined to 25 in 1913 and to 10 in 19381. That this has 
been far from involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 9, which 
shows the development of the banking business since 1933, and in Table 19, which 
compares the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, and 
indicates a growth from 123 in 1868 to 4,676, inclusive of sub-agencies, at Dec. 31, 
1920. As at Dec. 31, 1944, the total stood at 3,087 (exclusive of 182 branches and 
3 sub-agencies in other countries), the reduction having resulted from the closing 
of some unprofitable branches and also from contractions brought about by war- 
time conditions. By Dec. 31, 1949, the total had increased to 3,562 (exclusive of 
105 branches and one sub-agency outside Canada). 


19.—Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dee. 31, for 
certain years 1868-1949 


Province ; 

or Territory 1868 | 1902 | 1905 | 1920! | 1926! | 19301 | 1940! 19431 | 19451 | 1946! | 1947! | 1948! | 1949! 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. 
Newfoundland...| ... ae a Pee a Ade as “fe Ae =f , 38 
P.E.Island....... a 0) 10 41 28 28 25 23 Pap) Paes 23 5} 23 
Nova Scotia..... 5 89 101 169 134 138 134 126 126 127 128 132 137 
New Brunswick.. 4 35 49 121 101 102 97 93 94 96 96 97 98 
Quebec: 222.28. =: 12 137 196] 1,150} 1,072} 1,183] 1,088 1,041} 1,045] 1,067) 1,091 1,118} 1,145 
(Opeth rk 2 Te Ra Pee 100 349 549] 1,586] 1,326] 1,409] 1,208 1,092] 1,098} 1,117] 1,156 1,176) 1,219 
Manitoba........ —_ 52 95 349 224 239 162 148 148 151 153 157 161 
Saskatchewan....}| __ 30 87 591 427 447 233 213 214 226 231 230 235 
AU DOLb eo oe ee 424 269 304 172 163 168 190 202 210 230 
British Columbia YZ 46 55 242 186 229 192 180 184 216 237 259 268 

Yukon and 

WE eee — = 3 3 3 4 5 > 6 6 6 8 8 
Canada....... 123 747| 1,145| 4,676| 3,770 4,083| 3,311| 3,084] 3,106 3,2191 3,323| 3,410| 3,562 


1 Includes sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 
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Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in each Province 
and outside Canada, as at Dee. 31, 1949 


7% ora eee table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 665 in 1949 including one outside 
anada. 


20. 


New- IBID, Nova New : : 
Bank foundland| Island Scotia |Brunswick Quebee | Ontario | Manitoba 
No No No No. No No No 
Bank of Montreal............ 7 1 15 14 108 180 26 
Bank of Nova Scotia......... 16 8 40 35 29 127 7 
Bank of forontonsse eee —~ — — — 20 117 14 
Provincial Bank of Canada... — 4 — 10 HU 12 — 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 3 6 16 i 66 216 32 
Royal Bank of Canada....... 9 5 62 22 83 209 56 
Dominion Bank? s2ss0 2. — —_ — 2 10 103 12 
Banque Canadienne Nationale _ — — — 220 12 3 
Imperial Bank of Canada..... — — 1 --- if 125 8 
Barclays Bank (Canada)..... — — a 2 1 — 
Totals: ea 35 22 134 90 656 1,102 158 


ang f Yukon ‘ 
Saskat- Alberts: British and Outside Total 


chewan Columbia N.W.T. Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Bank ofsMontrealoen. see eee ee ee 36 49 60 1 5 502 
BankoigNovalscotian seers ieee 21 20 26 — 25 354 
Bank: of Toren tgs cet code seat, sek ee 24 13 14 1 = 203 
Provincial Bank of Canada............. o — — —_— — 135 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ 46 45 69 3 10 519 
RoyaliBankiot Canagasiees. ot ee eee 73 54 Si 1 62 693 
Dominion Banley.e seen ee ee. 4 8 4 — 2 145 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... 1 — = — 1 237 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... 24 27 17 1 — 210 
Barclays Bank (Canada)................ — a 1 — — 4 

Totals. 2 bes Re ee 229 216 248 7 105 3,002 


The number of branches of Canadian banks doing business outside Canada 
increased rapidly during the First World War and the early post-war period, rising 
to a total of 206 in 1921. The number gradually declined to 137 in 1948 and 105 
in 1949. 


21.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks outside Canada, with 
their Locations, as at Dec. 31, 1948 and 1949 


Bank and Location 1948 1949 Bank and Location 1948 1949 
No. No. No. No. 
Bank of Montreal— Royal Bank of Canada— 
INewioundland ss.) .55)0 eee 61 2 Newfoundland.................. 9 2 
United. Kingdom... ec oe 2 2 iUnitedakangd omen eee 2 2 
United Statesa:54)..bc5. 5 eee 3 3 British West Indies............. 12 12 
Bank of Nova Scotia— uated States aie Vee: oixaraclot Prarie: aha remeron 1: ie 
DNewialndlande, oo. 6 su, vekiedos oe 15 2 Pu "to Bi al IAS ree Lig 3 3 
United Kingdom.......... or ak 1 r Goce 1 ae ny ae lee pr 19 20 
British West Indies...’ 0.0: «..2| 138 133 Haiti. Se eee are i 1 
Dominican Republic............. 1 1 Dor ae Racca ee 5 5 
Winited Sta tesests: sae cccoie. ae 1 1 7 OTE Ca SVeEDUD NCS. ae aaa i i 
Cuba tree ea ee 2. Grease Sod: fl i D Fane: Bs : k uae We See 
PUCKtOe COPS: lan voc tee oe 2 2 I ge ee 
United*Kingdom...22%...5 4.288. 1 1 
Canadian Bank of Commerce— United Statesuc cs Awa. 7c) Seles 1 1 
Newfoundland. nese) eee one o 2 Banque Canadienne Nationale— 
United Kingdom. fie... eh % 1 1 TANCE ss, Ae 1 1 
British West Indies..:..-........ 4 4 — 
United States... ee oat 5 5 Totals 2icth o... oats Re 1374 1053 
1 Exclusive of three sub-agencies. 2 Included in figures for Canada, see Table 20. 3 Ex- 


clusive of one sub-agency. 4 Exclusive of four sub-agencies. 
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Section 6.—Government and Other Savings Banks 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada in addition to the 
savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies. 
Firstly, there is the Post Office Savings Bank, in which deposits are a direct obliga- 
tion of the Government of Canada. Secondly, there are Provincial Government 
savings banking institutions in Ontario and in Alberta, where the depositor becomes 
a direct creditor of the province. Thirdly, there are, in the Province of Quebec, 
two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and 
La Banque d’Economie de Québec, established under federal legislation and reporting 
monthly to the Department of Finance. Other agencies for the promotion of 
thrift are the co-operative credit unions, which encourage the regular saving of 
amounts too small to deposit in a bank. 


Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established 
under the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order to “enlarge the facilities 
now available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available 
for that purpose, and to give the direct security of the nation to every depositor for 
repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon’. 
Branches of the Government of Canada’s Savings Bank under the Department 
of Finance were gradually amalgamated with this Bank over a period of 50 years, 
the amalgamation being completed in March, 1929. 


92,—Financial Business of the Post Office Savings Bank, as at Mar. 31, 1944-49 


Nore.—Figures of total deposits for 1868-1917 will be found at pp. 833-834 of the 1926 Year Book and 
for 1918-43 at p. 978 of the 1946 edition. 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


: hee. $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits— 
PDO tAM CR Rte A Sea ies ete 98,296,208 | 33,468,799 | 35,537,154 35,764,512 | 36,226,060 | 37,741,389 
Made during year.........| 13,844,802 18,567,982"| 18,686,476 | 13,834, 474 11,983, 690 12, 843, 954 
Interest on deposits......... 499,570 581,472 656, 456 681, 694 690, 584 710,012 
Totals, cash and interest....| 14,344,372 19,149,454"| 19,342,932 | 14,516, 168 12,674,274 | 13,553,966 
WaithdrawalS.ccncsosc sce 10,422,155 | 13,977,025 | 17,274,578 14,288, 809 | 12,212,726 12,038, 638 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta. A 
similar institution was in operation in Manitoba from 1924 to 1932, when the 
depositors’ accounts were taken over by the chartered banks. 


Ontario. —The establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office was 
authorized by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 session and in March, 1922, 
the first branches were opened. Interest at the rate of 1 and 1% p.c. per annum 
compounded half-yearly is paid on accounts. The deposits are repayable on demand. 
Total deposits at Mar. 31, 1950, were $68,981,250 and the number of depositors 
at that date was approximately 100,000. Twenty-two branches are in operation 
throughout the Province. 


\ 
Alberta.—In Alberta, the Provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues demand certificates bearing interest at 13 p.c. or term certificates for one, 
two, three, four or five years, in denominations of $25 and upwards, bearing interest 
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at 2 p.c. for one or two years, 2 p.c. for three or four years and 23 p.c. for five years. 
The total amount in savings certificates at May 31, 1950, was $1,062,503 made up 
of $242,728 in demand certificates and $819,775 in term certificates. 


In addition, savings deposits are accepted at 45 Provincial Treasury Branches 
throughout the Province. The total of these deposits at Mar 31, 1950, was 
$16,309,363 made up of $4,642,900 bearing interest at 4 of 1 p.c. to 13 p.c. and 
payable on demand, and $11,666,463 bearing interest at 1 p.c. to 2 p.c. and payable 
one year after deposit: 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had at Mar. 31, 1950, 
a paid-up capital and reserve of $6,000,000, savings deposits of $169,067,223, and 
total liabilities of $176,409,012. Total assets amounted to $176,952,497, including 
over $149,000,000 of federal, provincial and municipal securities. La Banque 
d’Economie de Québec, founded in 1848 (as La Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame 
de Québec) under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by 
Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855, and given a federal charter by 34 Vict., 
c. 7, had at Mar. 31, 1950, savings deposits of $23,500,052, and a paid-up capital 
and reserve of $3,000,000. Liabilities amounted to $27,110,943 and total assets 
to $27,514,423. 

Table 23 shows the savings deposits in the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec for the years ended Mar. 31, 1936-50. 
23.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and La Banque 
d’Economie de Québec, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1936-50 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1868-1926 appear at pp. 833-834 of the 1926 Year Book; for the years 
1927-35 at p. 980 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Deposits Year Deposits Year Deposits 
R Oho ae jariant ar (ass 
F980: Pog bP sink = 69;665;415. 07) 1941.5. s..06: tee TO, 001501. 1 1046.03. 0.20 Boe te ack 140,584,525 
ATE Yiaee RS os SS Pe a 13,400, 1503: Pi LQata a. ak 5 5 Sees te 1,000 7412 9 19ST Oe L eee acee 153, 137,545 
LOSS gg J-tec duce 115200 488.2 Uh 99D. Mt ch hae SEO w heen We Ee) ioe ae 170, 103,786 
1 os Epis Pah Mere 81,566,754 || 1944........ sc 103; 2163707 8 UL O40 kt Ieee. Jose. 184, 250, 615 
EE Sep aA rege iy 79; 838; 960 OR 1945... foe ae eee 1225014, 007° f. L990. aes se eee 192,567,275 


SS a ee i a eee a ee ee ee 


Credit Unions.*—In August, 1950, credit union leaders from North America 
and overseas met at Lévis, Que., to take part in a celebration marking the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the first credit union in North America on Dec. 6, 
1900, by M. Alphonse Desjardins in the city of Lévis. This savings and credit 
institution was popularly called ‘la caisse populaire” or the people’s bank and the 
initial capital and savings deposited amounted to $26-40. From this small beginning, 
credit unions have spread to every province in Canada and every state in the United 
States so that now there are over 13,000 credit unions in North America with over 
5,000,000 members. 

In 1949 there were 2,819 credit unions chartered in Canada under provincial 
authority. Total membership of the 2,705 credit unions that reported to the 
provincial inspectors for the year was 940,427, an increase of about 90,000 over 


one Prepared by J. E. O’Meara, Economics Division, Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture, 
wa. 
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1948. Total assets reported in 1949 were $282,240,000 compared with $253,600,000 
in 1948 and total savings in the form of shares and deposits during 1949 amounted 
to $264,000,000, an increase of approximately $25,000,000. Loans made to members 
during 1949 were estimated to be $99,537,166. Since the inception of the first 
credit union in 1900 a total of $663,957,713 has been loaned to members for “provident 
and productive purposes’’. : 

Quebec and Ontario are the leading credit union provinces. Quebec has almost 
1,200 caisses populaires with a membership of almost 600,000. Ontario has 436 
credit unions with a membership of about 120,000. 

Leagues and Federations.—Every province except Newfoundland has a credit 
union league or federation organized to promote and protect the members of the 
majority of all credit unions in the country. In addition, some of these leagues 
publish monthly magazines and newspapers and also arrange for group bonding of 
treasurers and the purchase of bookkeeping and office supplies on a co-operative 
basis. The leagues affiliated with the Credit Union National Association (CUNA) 
in the United States are able to insure their members’ loans and savings with the 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Company. Policies issued by this Company insure the 
individual credit union against loss in the event of the death of a member with an 
outstanding loan balance. In addition, when a credit union member dies his savings 
are doubled to a named beneficiary. 

There are 14 credit union leagues or federations in Canada—three in Quebec (one 
of which is divided into 10 regional unions), three in Ontario, two in New Brunswick 
and one in each of the other provinces with the exception of Newfoundland. 

Central Credit Unions.—In order to balance up surplus and deficit funds among 
credit unions, central credit unions have been established in every province. These 
centrals receive money on deposit from the local credit unions and the locals may 
borrow from the centrals when their loan demand is high. In some cases inter- 
mediate-term loans are made by centrals which require term deposits from locals. 

There are 19 central credit unions in Canada, eight of which are in the Province 
of Quebec. Assets of these centrals are about $32,000,000. 


24.—Growth of Credit Unions in Canada, 1920-49 


eee nnn 


Heer Lies ack 
in whic redit 
Year Up pete itons Members Assets 
xist 

No. No. No. $ 
RN A S- Beic Rlo ee nO cma ere Gere nei Oe Racca jl 113 31,752 6,306,965 
VOOR een Sree ree Let ATE lees 4. Sein is aca asain’ weretets, eushe ss se 122 33,279 8,261,515 
T9SQ a CER Sioa se citeea ote gine snaveebitna s5 22 179 45, 767 11,178,810 
OEE 22 she ny tle os PORES IO este Moi ale. ait ria roan tc 33 277 52,045 10,173,997 
2 pley7/t a ap ON 1 LE Bohs 2 ae et SE ee eee a OC Rome eLR o Saeit On cn Pe. 74 441 While. 13,759, 468 
G30 pera ee, SAL Dyes sito eica scien pie eek gees 9 844 151,554 20,680,594 
Ty ae So Ris Otls So eco eee oO oe emo nn, ca eta 8) 1,167 201,137 25,069, 685 
IGA [Daas via herney Me Ss Minh Sn Are saa che ate state ald eetchp tie evel ory 9 1,314 238,463 31, 230, 813 
Ae ae nd ea eR FD a eas Sa Sn esas ue bc eae 9 1,486 295,984 43,971,925 
DOSER Re ee a ee CE cat RO, oS arctan ae oe 8) 1,780 374,069 69, 219, 654 
OA re Coe es A en ta el aiads «iS atece. olelaxe etny a0 lng Mieco se 0) 2,051 478, 841 92,574, 440 
TOYS EN tas patie Rega 08 Re een SC area ae oem ce 9 2,219 590,794 145, 890, 889 
TOAD rey sate ee. Riera, See Pakage ones Trea roe od Siang Fs 9 2,422 688, 739 187,507,303 
Gd emma Be oe Rumer: Wire ee atrd RAG. snake <0 ppoks oe 9 2,516 779,199 221,116,168 
TGP Seem Ie elacee rai veil gare nance Serene anya mee ie aOR Sa 8) 2,608 850, 608 253 , 584, 282 
AO ata Serene ey hn Ct WT Leto Ama ea gr et arth Crete oat Sh 10° 2,819 940,427 282, 242,278 


1 Quebec. 2 Quebec and Ontario. 3 Quebec, Ontario and Nova Scotia. 4 Quebec, 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 5 In- 
cludes Newfoundland. 
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25.—Summary Statistics of Credit Unions, by Provinces, 1948 and 1949 


Nortse.—The credit-union fiscal year in P.E.I., N.S. and N.B. ends Sept. 30; in the other provinces it 
ends Dec. 31. 


ee eel tisha Loans pote 
: nions nions em- : to ° oans 
Province Chart |Report obers Assets Shares Deposits Moin Bers ante 
ered ing during Year] Inception 
No. No. No. $ $ $ $ $ 
1948 

Pb epee. 53 EST |) a6 686, 722 517, 881 96,355 447 , 298 2,308,076 
INES Sates eee 216 191 | 37,571 3,833,454 3,332,505 77,091 2,473,123 16, 888, 732 
ae Be eee eta: 160 158 | 41,777 4,414, 097 3,914, 815 115, 834 2,730,822 14,140, 952 

ue.— 

Desjardins...| 1,048 | 1,032 520,428 |196,013,914 | 12,364,530 |173,961,545 | 91,021,358 | 394,290,408 

Que. League.. 21 11 4,075 797, 238 295,191 383 , 948 423,363 1,716,812 
Montreal Fed. 9 9 | 15,049 8, 833, 246 702, 650 7,723,448 1,887,046 14,619,090 
Ontie cece 3¢1 362 | 95,751 | 16,487,314 8, 484, 642 6,484,162 | 12,888,351 52,514,421 
Man 121 108 | 25,282 3, 928,528 1,861,301 1, 837, 800 3,449,942 10, 968,992 
Saskeeemes tyme 217 217 | 38,895 8,344, 522 5,329,980 2,292,070 6,148,444 20,461,263 
A Garnet 201 192 | 24,761 8,221,964 2,581,899 395, 619 2,754, 687 11,126,468 
BC area 191 149 | 37,286 7, 023 , 283 5; 627, 707 979, 844 6,065, 803 16,450,396 
Totals, 1948...| 2,608 | 2,482 | 850,608 | 253,584,282 | 45,013,101 | 194,348,316 | 130,285,237 | 555,485, 610 

1949 

INGE 83 82 |, 5,347 378, 497 339, 159 11,002 286,379 2,046, 814 
fe Bis ene yee ee 55 55 9,994 770, 801 599, 242 84, 252 463,122 2,700,000 
INES. coe 219 193 | 38,883 4, 255, 823 3,765, 863 74,458 2,798,785 19,687,517 
ne se 161 160 | 42,543 | 4,654,398 | 4,161,547 96,132 | 2,807,052 | 16,948,004 

ue.— 

Desjardins...| 1,068 1,055 561,183 |210,165,436 | 14,483,012 |183,231,7811| 50,419,893 | 453,068,165 

Que. League. . he Af ee ed at a sad As 
Montreal Fed. 10 10 | 17,625 | 10,132,397 766, 834 8,861, 709 2,147,299 17,152,730 
Onto 436 422 |118,660 | 21,377,370 | 12,495,211 6,887,054 | 16,197,508 68,711,924 
Miatiy ce sce note 136 122 | 30,595 5,255,119 2,467, 683 2,374, 955 4,780,144 15,260,301 
Saske sa yeuts: 228 228 | 48,585 | 11,037,882 7,297,964 2,780,187 8,038, 205 28,499,467 
A tae ee 216 208 | 27,341 4,133,816 3,000, 220 395, 898 3,477,503 14, 603,970 
BCs hater 207 170 | 44,671 | 10,080,739 7, 835, 433 1,523,119 8,121,371 25, 278, 821 
Totals, 1949...| 2,819 | 2,705 | 940,427 | 282,242,278 | 57,527,171 | 206,320,547 | 99,537,166 | 663,957,713 


Estimated. 


Section 7.—Foreign Exchange 
Subsection 1.—Exchange Rates 


The Canadian dollar, adopted as Canada’s currency in 1857, was equivalent to 
15/73 of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was equal to $4-866 in 
Canadian currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations between the 
import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either 
direction, until the outbreak of the First World War. During the first eleven 
years after Confederation, the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United 
States, as the United States dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in 
gold until 1878. From the latter date, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent 
at par, and variation was only between the import and export gold points or under 

$2 per $1,000. 


At the outbreak of the First World War, the United Kingdom and Canada sus- 
pended the gold standard, and their currencies fell to a discount at New York. How- 
ever, this discount was ‘pegged’ or kept at a moderate percentage by sales of United 
States securities previously held in the United Kingdom, by borrowing in the United 
States and, after the United States entered the War, by arrangement with the 
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United States Government. After the War, when the exchanges were ‘unpegged’, 
the British pound went as low as $3-18 and the Canadian dollar as low as 82 cents 
at New York. In the course of the next year or two, exchange returned practically 
to par, and the United Kingdom resumed gold payments in April, 1925, and Canada 
on July 1, 1926. From then until 1928 the exchanges were within the gold points, 
but in 1929 the Canadian dollar again fell to a moderate discount at New York. 
The dislocation of exchange persisted, with the exception of a few months in the 
latter half of 1930, into 1931. Dollar rates were below the gold export points, 
however, only for a few scattered intervals. Immediately on the outbreak of the 
Second World War in September, 1939, the United Kingdom and other sterling 
countries introduced foreign exchange control, involving fixed buying and selling 
rates which were $4-023 and $4 -033, respectively, in terms of the U.S. dollar. Mean- 
while, the Canadian dollar declined gradually until Sept. 16, when the Government 
established the Foreign Exchange Control Board. Fixed buying and selling 
rates were provided for United States funds and sterling at the outset, being $1-10 
and $1-11, and $4-43-$4-47, respectively. The former rates fixed the value of 
the Canadian dollar at 90-09 cents to 90:91 cents in terms of the U.S. dollar; 
this was approximately the market rate to which the Canadian dollar had fallen 
just prior to exchange control, and in terms of devaluation represented a level 
midway between the U.S. dollar and sterling. . 


Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945, when selling rates for 
U.S. dollars and sterling were lowered to $1-103 and $4-45 respectively, the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board’s official rates remained unaltered until July 5, 1946. 
At this time, the rate on the U.S. dollar was restored to par with buying and selling 
rates for U.S. dollars at $1-00 and $1-003 and sterling, $4-02 and $4-04. These 
rates continued in effect until Sept. 19, 1949, when, following a 30-5-p.c. reduc- 
tion by the United Kingdom in the value of sterling to $2-80 U.S. (which action 
was paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other currencies), Canada returned 
to the former official rates of $1-10 and $1-104 for United States funds; sterling 
was quoted at new rates of $3-074 and $3-08%, based on the New York cross rate. 


On Sept. 30, 1950, the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign 
exchange rates which had been in effect at varying levels since 1939 would be can- 
celled effective Oct. 2 and that rates of exchange would be determined by conditions 
of supply and demand for foreign currencies, i.e., by market trading, within the 
framework of exchange control. Subsequently, the U.S. dollar fell to a level 
between $1-04 and $1-05 in terms of Canadian funds in early December, 1950. 


The foregoing review is exclusive of the free market for Canadian dollars in 
New York which existed until the suspension of fixed rates. The Foreign Exchange 
Control Board has permitted transfers between non-residents of Canadian dollars 
which were not convertible into foreign exchange at official rates; these consisted 
of non-resident owned bank balances, augmented by receipts from maturing capital 
obligations to non-residents in Canadian funds and certain restricted payments 
by residents. They could be used mainly for travel and capital investment in 
Canada. The volume of such trading in Canadian funds was very small in relation 
to turnover in the official market; it was almost entirely outside the orbit of dealings 
between residents and non-residents; and quotations were frequently erratic owing 
to the narrow market, varying from virtual parity with official rates to as much as 
15 p.c. under these. 
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Subsection 2.—The Foreign Exchange Control Board* 


The main operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board during 1948 and 
the first half of 1949 are given at p. 1081 of the 1950 edition. Reviews of the Board’s 
activities in earlier years will be found in previous Year Books. 


Changes in Exchange Control Policies and Methods.—The Foreign 
Exchange Control Regulations were amended in November, 1949, March, 1950, 
and July, 1950, to add Italy, Denmark and Austria, respectively, to the list of 
‘special arrangement countries’. After those dates Canadian dollars became accept- 
able in payment for exports to the countries concerned and reasonable amounts of 
Canadian dollars were authorized for travel expenditures by Canadian residents 
in those countries. 


As indicated in Subsection 1, the designation of official rates of exchange 
was withdrawn effective on Oct. 1, 1950. Since that date the rates for purchases 
and sales of exchange in Canada have been determined by conditions of supply 
and demand. A result of the new system of establishing exchange rates was that 
the so-called unofficial rates for Canadian dollars at New York and other centres 
disappeared. In other respects the general structure of exchange contro! remained 
unchanged although the following consequential modifications in the Regulations 
were made at that time: 


(1) While a Canadian resident is still obliged forthwith to declare to an author- 
ized dealer foreign exchange which he receives, the former requirement of selling 
the exchange to the authorized dealer at the same time was removed. Instead 
of selling the exchange immediately, he may deposit it in a special foreign currency 
account with the authorized dealer for sale within the next 90 days. 


(2) Former limits on the purchase and sale of foreign exchange for forward 
delivery were removed and it is now open to any resident of Canada to arrange 
with his bank for a forward contract for any purpose or term. Delivery of exchange 
under such a contract may, however, be made or taken only where it is to be used 
for an approved purpose. 


Karly in October, 1950, the Board was instructed to discontinue the limitation 
on pleasure travel expenditures of 150 U.S. dollars during a 12-month period and 
to authorize Canadian residents to obtain and use any reasonable amounts of U-S.. 
dollars for all types of bona fide travel expenditures in the United States and other 
non-Sterling Area countries. At the same time the amount which a traveller may 
take from Canada without permit was increased from $10 to $50 in foreign currency 
and from a total of $25 to $100 in foreign and Canadian currency. Banks were 
authorized to approve permits for amounts up to $500 per trip for business travel 
and $500 per year for travel for other purposes and to refer larger applications to 
the Board. Similarly, the general exemption from completion of a permit form 
for applications for U.S. dollars in a form other than currency was increased from 
$10 to $50 and the authority of banks and other agents to sell U.S. dollars for 
benevolent remittances was increased from $10 to $50 per applicant per month. 
The maximum amount of funds which a resident of Canada is permitted to transfer 
from Canada upon moving to a United States dollar area country for permanent 
residence was also increased from $12,500 to $25,000 during the first year. 


* Revised under the direction of R. H. Tarr, Secretary, Foreign Exchange Control Board, 
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Since November, 1950, Canadian subsidiaries and branches of foreign companies 
have been authorized to remit earnings on the basis of interim financial statements 
for quarterly or longer periods. Formerly such remittances were authorized only 
on an annual basis. 


In December, 1950, the Regulations were amended to permit Canadian residents 
to accept payment in either U.S. or Canadian dollars for services performed for 
residents of United States dollar area countries. Previously payment in U.S. 
dollars only was acceptable, which continues to be the case for export shipments 
to those countries. 


The variations in Canada’s holdings of gold and U.S. dollars since the com- 
mencement of exchange control are given in Table 26, The developments in the 
balance of international payments which gave rise to the increase during 1948 are 
reviewed in the Foreign Trade Chapter at pp. 928-935. 


26.—Canada’s Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, as at Dec. 31, 1939-49 
(Millions of U. S. Dollars) 


Other Other 
Exchange Fund Govern- Exchange Fund Govern- 
Account and ment of Total! Account and ment of Total! 
Bank of Canada Canada Bank of Canada Canada 
Year Accounts Year Accounts 
Gold Gold 
USS. U.S. U.S. UES: 
Gold and U.S. Gold and U.S. 
Dollars | Dollars Dollars Dollars | Dollars Dollars 
19392.... 204-9 33-8 22-4 393-1 || 1944.... 293-9 506-2 102-1 902-2 
193925 218-0 54-8 33-4 404-2 || 1945.... 353°9 922-0 232-1 1,508-0 
194005. 136-5 172-8 20-8 332-1 | 1946.... 536-0 686-3 22-6 | 1,244-9 
OA a 135-9 28-2 23-5 187-6 || 1947.... 286-6 171-8 43-3 501-7 
1042 154-9 88-0 75-6 318-5 || 1948.... 401-3 574-5 22-0 997-8 
TERS Ate 224-4 348-8 76-4 649-6 || 1949.... 486-4 594-1 36:6 1,117-13 


1 Includes private holdings, exclusive of working balances, of $132,000,000 at Sept. 15, 1939, $98,000,000 
at Dec. 31, 1939, and $2,000,000 at Dec. 31, 1940. 2 Sept. 15. 3 Excludes $18,200,000 borrowed 
in the United States in August, 1949, and set aside for the retirement on Feb. 1, 1950, of a security issue 
guaranteed by the Federal Government and payable at the holder’s option in United States dollars. 


PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


The 1934-35 Year Book presents at p. 993 an outline of the development of 
loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 1918. 


The laws relating to loan.and trust companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that the 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be col- 
lected. However, summary statistics of provincial companies for 1947 and 1948 
have been supplied by those companies and are included in Table 1 in order to 
complete the statistics for loan and trust companies throughout Canada. It is 
estimated that more than 90 p.c. of the business of provincial companies is repre- 
sented in the figures, so that they may be accepted as fairly inclusive and repre- 
sentative of the volume of business transacted as compared with federal-registered 
companies.. The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer only to those companies operating 
under federal charter, except that, beginning with 1925, the statistics of loan 


* Revised under the direction of R. W. Warwick, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance. 
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companies and trust companies incorporated by the Province of Nova Scotia and 
brought by the laws of that Province under the examination of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Insurance, have been included in Tables 2 and 3 as well as those for trust 
companies in New Brunswick since 1934 and in Manitoba since 1938. In 1920, 
the Department of Insurance took over from the Department of Finance the admin- 
istration of the legislation concerning federal loan and trust companies. 


The progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada is indicated 
by the increase in the book value of the assets of all loan companies from $188,637,298 
in 1922 to $243,548,783 in 1948. The assets of trust companies (not including 
estates, trust and agency funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the same 
sense as company and guaranteed funds) increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 
to $366,544,305 in 1948. In the former year, the total of estates, trust and agency 
funds administered amounted to $1,077,953,643 and in 1948 to $3,312,445,115. 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first-mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings-department deposits. In the war years from 1939 
to 1945 the amount invested in mortgages declined by almost $27,000,000, which was 
practically all accounted for by an increase in the amount of bonds and stocks held. 
The 1948 figure of $93,000,000 was greater by $14,000,000 than that for 1947. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of 
the living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for muni- 
cipalities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Such companies receive deposits for investment, but both the investing 
and lending of such deposits and of actual trust funds are restricted by law. 


Statistics of Loan and Trust Companies.—A summary of operations of 
provincial and federal loan and trust companies is given in Table 1. As a result 
of the nature of these operations, which are intimately connected with the matter 
of probate, the larger trust companies usually choose to operate under provincial 
charters, and the provincial figures represent much larger amounts than those of 
the federal companies. 


The figures for federal loan companies include companies chartered by the 
Government of Nova Scotia which, by arrangement, come under inspection by the 
Federal Department of Insurance. The data for federal trust companies, like- 
wise, cover companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Manitoba for the same reason. 


Table 1 gives complete coverage for all companies for the final analyses shown. 
Table 2 breaks down the assets and liabilities of federal loan companies: it is 
not possible to give comparable analyses for provincial companies. The Depart- 
ment of Insurance is undertaking the compilation of the necessary information 
the results of which will be made available in the 1952 Year Book. 


As regards trust companies, provincial figures are given for Ontario and Quebec 
only in Table 3B but, since companies operating under charters issued by Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba are included with federal companies (see 
Hendnote to Table 3A), the coverage is fairly complete: actually the coverage is 
95 p.c. of all companies. 


—— ee ee 
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1.—Operations of Provincial and Dominion Loan and Trust Companies as at 


Dec. 31, 1947 and 1948 


Item 


Provincial 
Companies! 
$ 
Loan Companies— 
Assets (book values). 76,008,059 
Liabilities to the 
publiemse 9.53. 08 46, 629, 627 
Capital Stock— 
Authorized......... 21, 338, 625 
Subscribed......... 16,529,276 
Paielsilpees iee assis Se 15,401, 461 
Reserve and contin- 
gency funds......... 10, 430,321 
Other liabilities to 
shareholders........ 3,546, 650 
Total liabilities to 
shareholders........ 29,378, 432 
Net profits realized 
during year......... 1, 207, 483 
Trust Companies— 
Assets (book values) 
Company funds..... 66,212,491 
Guaranteed funds...} 171,642,223 
Totals, Assets...... 237, 854, 714 


Estates, trust, and 
agency funds....... 


Capital Stock— 


Authorized......... 47,220,000 
Subscribed......... 25,627,185 
PAlG-UDe cannes cits 24, 400,997 
Reserve and contin- 
gency funds......... 24, 209, 547 
 Unappropriated sur- 
PIUSESSa a. see eels eee 4,556, 136 
Net profits realized 
GULINS Year, r.  .« 2,877,337 


1947 


Dominion 
Companies 


155, 117, 857 
121, 257,755 
56,000, 000 
21,504,200 
17,929,295 
14, 639, 711 

1,291,096 


33, 860, 102 


3, 108, 680 


23,421,857 


71,660, 445 


95,082,302 


30, 250,000 
14/057,070 
13,333, 408 
7,754, 554 
1,348,130 


898, 38 


231,125,916 
167, 887,382 
77, 338, 625 
38,033, 476 
33,330,756 
25,070,032 
4,837,746 


63, 238,534 


4,316,113 


89,634,348 
243 , 302, 668 


332,937,016 


480, 931, 822)3, 216, 862, 7142, 791,584, 378 


77,470,000 
39, 584, 205 
37,734, 405 
31,964,101 

5, 904, 266 


3,775,775 


1,380, 885 


258, 910, 233 


Provincial 
Companies! 


78, 287, 490 
48,775,726 
29,139,345 
17,319,552 
15,517,508 
10,377,070 
3,617,186 


29,511,764 


67,951,786 
190, 958, 447 


47 , 225,000 
25,532, 885 
24,414, 635 
24,673,056 

5,005, 479 


3,088,762 


32, 250, 000 
15,180,270 
14,459,414 
7,994, 585 
1,497,401 


896,527 


1948 
Gem Total 
$ $ 
165,261,293] 243,548,783 
130,573,614| 179,349,340 
56,000,000 85,139,345 
21,413,900 38, 733, 452 
17,980, 206 83,497,714 
15,114,978 25, 492,048 
1,448,342 5,065,528 
34,543,526] 64,055,290 
1, 685,186 3,066,071 
25,788,544 93,740,330 
81,845,528) 272,803,975 


107,634,072) 366,544,305 


520, 860, 73713, 312,445,115 


79,475,000 
40,713, 155 
38,874,049 
32, 667, 641 

6, 502, 880 


3, 985, 289 


1 Excludes one loan company incorporated under the laws of Quebec the capital stock and debentures 
of which have been issued largely outside Canada. 


2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies, 1939-48 


Nore.—Chartered by the Government of Canada, including also companies chartered by the Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia, which by arrangement are inspected by the Federal Department of Insurance. 


ASSETS 
Year R Bonds 
eal Collateral 
Mortgages and Stocks Cash Total? 
ee, Loans Pebeatates 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
19392 ee htc: 10,310,781 | 96,342,441 108,298 | 12,502,692 7,452,619 5,184,020 || 136,358,786 
1 yl A one 10,256,835 | 93,618, 467 83,334 | 12,743,203 7,552, 633 4,862,808 || 183,713,412 
LOR ei: 9,585,580 | 90,359,176 69,759 | 13,216,742 7,609,370 5,611,182 || 130,795,391 
1 QA DS cies Ae leks 9,078,029 | 86,545,342 344,072 | 13,983,154 7,740,544 5,023,723 || 126,662,960 
UES ae eae ae Roo 8,693,127 | 80,043,044 211,535 | 21,893,820 | 7,896,898 | 5,328,898 || 126,943,566 
| YU ee ae 7,326,593 | 73,668, 635 216,488 | 31,999,411 9,865,409 | 6,301,334 || 130,945,859 
gt ae tae ea 5,933,122 | 69,389,403 322,607 | 42,288,024 | 10,040,346 4,781,357 || 183,774,431 
TOGO Stans ce ict 5,210,485 | 73,238,639 119,989 | 47,282,419 | 11,940,677 6,287,779 || 145,016, 997 
hilo eee 4,935,971 | 79,292,340 156,267 | 47,527,308 | 15,020,787 7,357,359 || 155,117,857 
OAS ate ae sed ose 4,943,594 | 93,301,864 599,808 | 43,902,301 | 17,159,691 | 4,613,211 || 165,261,293 


For footnotes, see end of table, p."1060. 
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9,—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies, 1939-48—concluded 


————————————— LE 


Liabilities to the Public 


LIABILITIES 
ven Liabilities to Shareholders 

et Reserves Totals Debentures 

$ 9 $ $ 
193 QRS ees 19,284,714 14,766,473 35, 469, 842 70,809, 485 
TOAD Eee eee 19,145,919 14, 262, 422 34,711,441 69, 653, 934 
LOA eae er. oes 19,082,481 13,752, 104 34,043, 232 Oi Lilnove 
TOAD ieee Cee hc carer 19,038,552 13,258, 225 33,524,916 64,015, 234 
1TO4S eee 18,885,241 12,966, 837 33, 141, 255 61,475, 461 
LOGAN RS oot 18, 848, 684 12,834,013 33,096,778 58,083,512 
1045 Gee ee 17,546, 686 12,386,521 31,109,057 57,791,913 
19QAGR ee eee 17,584,585 12, 652, 845 31,411,048 58,438, 590 
OAT ee eee 17,929, 296 14,639,710 33, 860, 101 60,201,118 
[OAS Sere eee 17, 980, 206 15,114,978 34,543,526 62,008,012 


1 Book value of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 
3 Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 


4 Includes other liabilities to the public. 


Deposits 


$ 


29, 132,700 
28, 276,323 
28,571,361 
27, 966, 674 
31,239,958 


38, 749, 273 
43 , 863, 246 
54,047, 133 
59,889,951 
67, 289, 900 


Totalt 


$ 


100, 881,760 
98,988,451 
96,743, 884 
92,976,410 
93,777, 693 


97,780,572 
102, 665,372 
113, 605, 949 
121, 257,756 
130,573,614 


2 Includes other assets. 


3A.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies, 1946-48 


Nore.—Chartered by the Government of Canada; including also companies chartered by the Govern- 
ments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba, which by arrangement are inspected by the Federal 


Department of Insurance. 


COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS 


For footnotes, see end of Table. 


Vaan Loans— Total 
— Real Bonds and Stoke Cah Assets 
on Real on Estate! Debentures Company 
Estate Securities Funds?,’ 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
194 ae ace 5, 208,488 1,160,996 1,571,466 | 9,560,785 | 38,479,892 1,687,568 || 23,699,397 
1947 Sapa ence 4,703,905 706, 629 1,644,909 | 9,703,279 | 3,606,580 1,724,039 || 23,421, 857 
1949 bei ae 4,581,282 884,638 | 2,291,721 | 11,262,394 | 3,758,464 1,743,905 25,788, 543 
GUARANTEED FUNDS—ASSETS 
Loans— Total 
aaae Bonds and Stocks Assets 
on Real on Debentures Cash Guaranteed 
Estate Securities Funds?,3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
04 G er ee 20,193, 684 6,091, 690 32,063,319 712,104 2,632,067 62,184,103 .- 
IOs Seles irae Es 26,448,775 4,631,540 34,772,852 1,478,014 3,755,198 71,660, 444 
NOUS mp eee ee 29,211, 299 5, 805, 425 40,022,366 1,860, 454 4,291,127 81,845,528 
LIABILITIES 
Company Funds Guaranteed Funds 
: Total 
pa Reserves ae eae i Principal Total 
liabilities) 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1946 Aa ee ee 13, 666, 595 7,396,948 23,339, 787 62,184,103 62,184,103 
LOA a Ane 13,333, 408 7,754,554 23,191, 686 71, 660, 444 71, 660,444 
GAS aah eee ae 14,459,414 7,994,585 25,153, 650 81,845,528 81,845,528 


ee 


—— ss 
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a9 


a 
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3B.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies, 1946-48 
Notre.—Chartered by the Provinces of ,Ontario™and[Quebec}(see text on p. 1058). 


COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS 


Year SLRS eh Real Bondsand | gi okss Gast amet 
on Real on Estate!,? | Debentures® pies oe ae Company 
Estate? | Securities? Funds? 
: g § § § § ae 
194655 oo ghee 9,759,731 | 4,765,892 | 6,339,568 | 23,484,241 | 12,259,940 | 4,514,703 | 64,587,553 
POAT IS, 3 cio crs 9,479,724 | 3,789,193 | 5,982,330 | 25,579,928 | 11,344,958 | 4,403,126 | 64,100,014 
UE fondo we ne sta ae 10,429,273 | 5,112,362 | 6,662,666 | 24,601,837 | 12,875,927 | 2,888,357 | 65,639,018 
GUARANTEED FUNDS—ASSETS BS ey oe 
Loans— ~sTotal 

Ee al ee 
$ § Se aoa oad) Eee ee Tae 
TOG: hse. Tea es 35,434,313 7,567,294 | 103,647,928 4,084, 365 7,696,970 158, 506, 553 
EL NGRO Rep 36, 281,680 6,258,458 | 117,895,259 3,598, 140 7,283,481 171,354, 194 
ROME eed tesa 43,391,744 6,366,905 | 128,182,839 3,483,412 9, 237, 682 190, 678, 903 

LIABILITIES 

Company Funds Guaranteed Funds ite 

Total Wicwreaaane ss eae. 
ein Reserves amines See Principal Total 
liabilities ) 

$ $ $ $ pie pei 2 
O46 5 rare eyo soto 23,833,950 22,399,023 64,454,323 158, 506, 553 158, 506, 553 
1G fen ine inates 22,855, 250 24,351,314 64,103,013 171,354, 194 171,354, 194 
1948 ences 22,855,251 24,724,995 65,639,021 190,678,903 190, 678, 903 
1 Book value of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 2 Includes other assets. 


3 Includes interest due and accrued. 


4.—Estates, Trust and Agency Funds of Trust Companies, Chartered by or Super- 
vised by the Federal Government and by Provincial Governments, as at Dec. 31, 
1939-48. 


Federal Provincial Federal Provneal 
Year Companies'| Companies? Total Year Companies!| Companies? Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOS Ore: 242,369, 850| 2,422,219,901|] 2,664,589,751]| 1944.....] 338,978,141] 2,593, 730,389] 2,932,708, 530 
19405 532 256,781,691] 2,417,078, 216] 2,673,859,907] 1945..... 363,332,677] 2,754,475, 732] 3,117,808, 409 
YEG es gaa 268, 596,524! 2,418,950, 841] 2,687,547,365] 1946..... 392,430,578) 2,758,442,016) 3,150,872,594 
1942 aot 290,630,617) 2,444,979, 796] 2,735,610,413] 1947..... 480, 931, 822] 2,735,930, 892] 3,216,862,714 
16435 eet 313,457,551) 2,528,566,545| 2,842,024,096) 1948..... 520, 860,737] 2,791, 584,378] 3,312,445, 115 


. 

1 Chartered by the Government of Canada, including also companies chartered by the Governments 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba, which by arrangement are inspected by the Federal De- 
partment of Insurance. 2 Excludes provincial companies of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba which are included in federal companies. 
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Section 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and 
Licensed Money-Lenders 


Four companies have been incorporated by the Parliament of Canada that 
- make small loans, usually not exceeding $500 each, on the promissory notes of 
the borrowers and additionally secured in most cases by endorsements or chattel 
mortgages. While these companies, under their original charter powers, were 
permitted to make loans on the security of real estate, that power was withdrawn 
by the Small Loans Act, 1939. 


On Jan. 1, 1940, the Small Loans Act, 1939 (8 Geo. VI, c. 23), came into force, 
by which the above-mentioned small loans companies and money-lenders licensed 
thereunder, making personal loans of $500 or less, are limited to a rate of cost of 
loan not in excess of 2 p.c. per month on outstanding balances, and unlicensed 
lenders to a rate of 12 p.c. per annum, including interest and charges of every 
description. 


5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies Chartered by the Federal 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1939-48 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1928-32 (will be found’at"p. 838"of the 1942 Year Book and for the years 
1933-38 at p. 988 of the 1946 edition. 


ASSETS 
Year | Cash on 
Rene euiaEend and Other Total 
in Banks 
' $ $ $ $ 
193 Dre eco avn Mera a sear Ene OER os nena ee 5,081,320 342,578 42,781 5, 466, 679 
VOAQL Sos aocna eae Senne Men 6, 266, 3362 381,061 181, 806 6, 829, 203 
LOST Bor eric cc meh Hee ce CI See IRE ae 7,557,414 269, 943 91,569 7,918, 926 
1G 4D: eit cla Mee Ors ett ON Poetic tc Feo Neer ret TER Stet 8,485,590 246, 629 328, 0433 9,060, 262 
NO AB setae Sites « Seah cpshces seco iocediee ane ne ae aera NES oN 9,768, 506 412, 429 415, 4314 10,596,366 
1 Oe a Rc a Sees ae aie ae an LS ete ee on 11,548,308 | 542,359 507, 1794 12,597,846 
LOA ete bers Oh raat Ree Re ee ee Ee 13,354,915 734,583 1,911, 3325 16,000, 830 
DAE Ge Race RRNNU ier Rey Cc tert cee Maar er aa an! oo eee 20,307,530 377, 813 4,232, 1266 24,917,469 
GAG se ana De ets Scere eK ei 24,425,312 1,073,419 7,144, 6127 32, 643,343 
QAR: race 5S a Wen erty dott, cobeearecuseey Meena mepeeeepere 36,533,501 3,800,365 2,331,969 42, 665, 835 
LIABILITIES 
Liabilities to Shareholders Liabilities to the Public 
Year | | Total 
General| Reserve| Capital | Other Bor- Un- Other Lia- 
Re- for Paid Lia- Total rowed | earned |_ Lia- Total || bilities 
serve | Losses Up bilities Money | Income | bilities® 
$ $ : ae $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


1939...) 318,000) 351,850/1, 234,250] 749,666) 2,653,766] 2,265,834) 369,723) 134,724) 2,770,281] 5,424,047 


1940!..} 18,000} 421, 488)1, 234, 250]1, 233,841) 2,907,579) 3,708,366 9 213,258] 3,921,624) 6,829,203 
1941..} 18,000} 517,98619]1 , 234, 250)1,590,941| 3,361,177] 4,258, 853 9 298,896) 4,557,749] 7,918,926 
1942..} 18,000] 576,5891913, 734, 250|1, 920,499] 6,249,338] 2,572,615 9 238,309] 2,810,924] 9,060,262 
1943...) 18,000} 565,110!913, 735,000/2, 393,312) 6,711,422) 3,570,695 9 314, 249) 3,884, 944/10, 596,366 
1944..} 18,000} 579,2701°/3, 805,000|2,970,071) 7,372,341) 4,819,254 9 406,251] 5,225, 505)12, 597, 846 
1945..] 18,000) 586,4281°]3,965,000/4,083,179] 8,652,607) 7,077,840 9 270,383) 7,348, 223)/16, 000, 830 
1946. .} 18,000} 915,29019|4,155,000/4, 560, 862 9, 649, 152|15,007, 689 9 260, 629/15, 268, 318)/24, 917,469 
1947..| 18,000}1,122,9741914, 555,000/4, 428, 560/10, 124, 534/22, 003,002 9 510, 292/22, 513, 294)/82,643,34311 
1948..] 18,000/1,318,3651°)4, 565,000/4, 148,179 10,049,544 31,938,137 9 672, 639}32, 610, 776142,665,8351 

1 First year Small Loans Act in operation. 2 Not including balances other than small loans. 
3Includes $200,000 bonds, debentures and stock. 4Includes $250,000 bonds. 5 Includes 
$250,000 bonds and $1,534,756 balances of loans made in amounts greater than $500. 8 Includes 
$4,046,210 balances of loans in amounts greater than $500. 7 Includes $6,762,669 balances of loans in 
amounts greater than $500. 8 Includes taxes. 9 No unearned income, since from 1940 small 
loans have been on an earned basis. 10 Includes business other than small loans. 11-Tncludes 


$5,515 premium on capital stock. 


SALES OF CANADIAN BONDS “$063 


The small loans companies chartered by the Federal Government show a 
substantial increase in business for 1948 as compared with the previous year. The 
number of loans made to the public during the year increased from 294,602 to 
376,456, or by 28 p.c. and the amount of such loans rose from $50,761,348 to 
$69,912,461. The average loan was approximately $186 compared with $172 in 
1947. At the end of 1948, loans outstanding numbered 259,184 for an amount of 
$36,533,501, or an average of $141 per loan. 


Licensed Money-Lenders.—In addition to the above-mentioned small loans 
companies, 53 licensed money-lenders furnished annual statements of their business, 
showing, for 1948, total assets of $19,767,432, of which balances of small loans 
amounted to $6,115,156, other balances to $12,669,315, bonds, debentures and stocks 
to $211,074, real estate to $55,132,.cash to $345,519, and other assets to $371,236. 
Liabilities amounted to $19,769,263, of which borrowed money accounted for 
$13,788,550 and paid shares and partnership capital for $3,342,809. Loans made 
in 1948 numbered 61,999, totalling $12,131,871 and averaging almost $196, a 
decrease of 48 p.c. in number and 52 p.c. in the gross amount; at the end of the 
year there were 43,961 loans outstanding with a total of $6,115,156 averaging 
$139. . About 26 p.c. of the loans made in 1948 were between $400 and $500. Further 
details of this type of business are given in the 1948 report “Small Loans Companies 
and Money-Lenders Licensed under The Small Loans Act, 1939”, published by the 
Federal Department of Insurance. 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds* 


Previous editions of the Year Book have traced the sales of Canadian bonds - 

through the interesting periods of two world wars and in the post-war years to the 
conclusion of financing in 1947. In the 1950 edition, at pp. 1088-1094, a detailed 
account was published of ‘‘The Underwriting and Distribution of Investments and 
their Influence on the Capital Market in Canada”. The present edition brings the 
tables for sales of and applications for Government of Canada bonds and sales of 
Canadian bonds, by class of bond and country of sale, to the end of 1949, with par- 
ticular reference to significant developments on Canadian bond markets in that 
year. 
Public bond financing for 1949 totalled $1,676,311,484, compared with 
$1,173,640,941 for 1948. This 1949 aggregate includes sales of Canada Savings 
Loan, Series 4, to May 31, 1950, only whereas figures for 1948, 1947 and 1946 
include figures for the entire savings loans flotations to the closing dates of the 
subsequent years. (See Table 6.) When complete figures are available for the 
Canada Savings Loan in 1949, the total aggregate bond financing in that year will 
be greater than the total for 1948. 


The Canadian bond market absorbed virtually all of the new bond financing 
with the exception of $105,000,000 in the government and municipal sections which 
were sold in the United States, this amount being reduced from $150,000,000 in 
1948. In the corporation field, $35,000,000 were sold in the United States in 1949 
while in 1948 no financing was done in this category outside of Canada. 

Most of the Government of Canada financing during 1949, as in previous years, 
was not in the nature of direct offerings to the general public. For this reason, 
the totals for treasury bills, deposit certificates and other financing for less than 


* Prepared by E. C. Gould, Editorial Staff, The Monetary Times. 
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a term of one year, have been excluded from the totals of bond sales. One notable 
exception to this trend in federal financing was Series 4 of Canada Savings bonds. 
In respect to the payroll division of this flotation, it is noteworthy that the number 
of individual subscriptions was well represented. 


Provincial and guaranteed flotations in 1949 totalled $449,347,000, an increase 
of $136,727,500 over the $312,619,500 total for the previous year. The necessity 
for power developments and for new highway construction accounted, in large 
measure, for this increase. With the exceptions of Alberta and Newfoundland, 
all provinces entered the market in 1949 as follows:— 


Month Province Amount Month Province Amount 
JAMUAI ae ater: New Brunswick...... $ 5,556, 000 September...... New Brunswick...... .$ 8,000, 000 
JANUS yaaeee ree Saskatchewan........ 4,000, 000 September...... Ontarlom nares ores 60, 000, 000 
Hebruaryesece Manito bare een 6, 700, 000 Risers ea bd Saskatchewan........ 4, 000, 000 
Hebruary........ Quebec isa cele 35, 000, 000 November. Ontariog-e seen ee 40, 000, 000 
Mayans eae 6 News Brunswiackwewe 4. 6,500, 000 December...... British Columbia..... 15, 000, 000 
May.......:.... paskatchewan........ 3,000, 000 December...... Prince Edward Island. 2,000,000 
JUNC Sey ree INOValScOtiaes.ea eee 19, 000, 000 December...... Nova Scotlata ete 9,000, 000 
June #28 ee British Columbia..... 11,000, 000 es 
FAULUSCRN on. ne Quebec eee eee 15, 000, 000 “TLOTAUSE sie oe oe ates arta Gee ae $254, 756,000 
AUP UStpeer mene Misinito ba a eee ere 11,000, 000 Sas 


The remainder of the $449,347,000 in provincial and guaranteed financing 
for 1949 was for municipal issues that were provincially guaranteed, for provincial 
hydro developments and for a $7,500,000 issue of the University of Toronto, guar- 
anteed by the Province of Ontario. 


Municipal financing totalled $134,796,184 for 1949, exclusive of a total of 
$23,853,200 for parochial and miscellaneous purposes (chiefly for schools and 
hospitals). These totals compared with $84,014,291 and $21,010,000, respec- 
tively, for 1948. The largest single amount borrowed by any one municipality 
during 1949 was represented by an issue of the city of Toronto, through three 
serial issues in May, totalling $10,186,000. The only issue reported from the 
Province of Newfoundland was a $535,000, 33 p.c. flotation of the city of St. John’s, 
maturing Dec. 1, 1969, and offered at $96-50. 


Corporation financing during 1949 totalled $285,268,000 a decline of $25,238,000 
from the $310,506,000 total of the previous year. Corporation bond prices, however, 
showed considerable strength in 1949, particularly in the last six months of the year. 
The most interesting features in the corporation field were the three issues of 
Interprovincial Pipe Line Company consisting of: $37,000,000, 33 p.c. First 
Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds, Series ‘“‘A’’ and $35,000,000, Series ‘“‘B’’, due 
Jan. 1, 1970, both sold largely to institutions together with $17,000,000 Convertible 
Sinking Fund, 4 p.c. Debentures Series ‘‘A’”’, due Oct. 1, 1970, of which $7,500,000 
were sold publicly in Canada. 


The largest issue in 1949 of any concern engaged in the transportation industry 
was the $70,000,000 flotation of the Canadian National Railways. Several trans- 
portation corporations, however, sold issues of equipment trust certificates. These 
issues included a $1,000,000-issue of the Provincial Transport Company and a 
$2,000,000-issue of the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company. 


The Monetary Times records indicate that 30 provincial and guaranteed 
issues, 522 municipal issues (including parochial and miscellaneous) and 56 cor- 
poration issues were placed during 1949. These figures compare with 32 provincial 
and Guaranteed issues, 516 municipal issues and 76 corporation issues placed 
during 1948. 
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6.—Sales of and Applications for Federal Government Bonds, Feb. 1, 1940, 
to Nov. 1, 1949 


Purchases Purchases Total 
Date y y Cash Applications 
Individuals | Corporations Sales 
War Loans— $7000 $000 $000 No. 
Feb. TET OL Oe Bea ek oP mS male nate apie 132,000 68,000 200,000 178,363 
Oct. Wee OAO teens siratn ca mes oe toe « 113,000 187,000 300, 000 150,890 
Victory Loans— 
Tuinsseelonwl Odes Sl atk recs: 279,500 450,900 730, 400 968, 259 
11 Eevee beeen € Ue gl REY ip eee 6 oN er Se 335, 600 507,500 843, 100 1,681, 267 
Nov 1 OT baile Sct id Aa tin oe 374, 600 616, 800 991,400 2,032,154 
May ee OAS Reger tees ert fret ree cranes 529,500 779, 200 1,308,700 2, 668, 420 
Nov ESR OA eee AN oer Rect oc omicey 599, 700 775,300 1,375,000 3,033,051 
May 1a A bk a reir. 3, Seine ARBs 641,500 763,500 _ 1,405,000 3,077,123 
INO ane New ce eects scigevn ye oracenoi un eee 766,400 751,200 1,517,600. Sn O2ls oko 
May 11 id ROY Gps acs Bans Sis ere en Re RE 836,300 732,600 1,563, 6191 3,178,275 
Nov toed AUT USSe cle i oo va ne a op iioms chat ive WeaY 801, 132 2,027,487! 2,947,636! 
Savings Loan—? 
Nov. LOLO AIS e eh ce ate eves oa een 535, 285,550 — 535, 285,550 1,248, 444 
NON id OAT Oe ite NS a one 287,733,100 — 287,733,100 910,742 
Nov Te LO AS SMe taer a nccs.s toe, bc iaas ean 260, 491, 150 _ 260,491, 150 862, 686 
Nov [O04 Olea rors, a MIME te 8 Fh 313,047, 100 — 313,047, 100 995,212 


1 Department of Finance figure. 2 Total subscriptions were limited to $2,000 for any one indi- 
vidual for the 1946 issue and to $1,000 for subsequent issues. Figures for 1946 to 1948, inclusive, are for the 
entire loan (i.e., to the closing date on Aug. 31 of the subsequent year). Figures for 1949 are to May 31, 

950. 


7.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1940-49 
(From the Monetary Times Annual) 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1904-25, inclusive, are given at p. 921 of the 1933 Year Book and for 1926-37 
at pp. 990-991 of the 1946 edition. Since 1936 much of the borrowing for the Canadian National Railways 
has been done directly by the Federal Government and since the War the Federal Government has ad- 
vanced money to both the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways for the purchase of equip- 
ment. For this reason such small bond issues as have been made by the Canadian Pacific Railway are 
included under ‘‘Corporation’’. 


CLASS OF BOND 


Year Parochial 
Federal! Provincial Municipal and Mis- Corporation Total 
cellaneous 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LO4O? Mas ash eet 1,180,642,200 | 168,820,000 25, 211,093 —- 25,777,000 || 1,400, 450, 293 
ay be ea eo 1,036, 820, 250 69,736, 000 15,378,095 — 16,081,000 |) 1,138,015, 345 
LOAD Bar eerie rts. 2,431,074, 400 96, 860,000 23,563, 905 — 13,988,350 || 2,565, 486, 655 
1 Res, ee 3,670; 028, 200 97 , 632,000 14, 228, 986 20, 406, 300 53,055,500 || 3,855,350, 986 
go ee eS a 3, 400, 963 , 900 67,153,500 | 113,225,635 10,612,100 92,063,900 |) 3,684,019,035 
TOA RUG. cae 3,577,691,000 | 162,002,084 30, 430, 210 10,952,500 | 153,900,000 || 3,934,975, 794 
1OAG SA eae 985,285,550"| 114,296,800 | 140,815,491 43,155,800 | 581,499,188 || 1,865,052,829° 
194 pee <: 293,333,100"| 229,562,000 | 238,887,410 14,968,600 | 379,674,500 || 1,156,425,610° 
1OAR Re nome ea 445,491,150 | 312,619,500 84,014,291 21,010,000 | 310,506,000 |) 1,173, 640,941 
1940 eRe ee 783,047,100 | 449,347,000 | 134,796,184 23,853,200 | 285,268,000 || 1,676,311, 484 
DISTRIBUTION OF SALES, BY COUNTRIES 
Year Sold Sold in Sold in 
in United United Total 
Canada States Kingdom 
$ $ $ $ 
Te his Pesce aon Seis Aone 1,400,075, 293 375,000 — 1,400, 450, 293 
ROE ea RS ere 1,127,349, 345 10, 666,000 — 1,138,015, 345 
EVI a ON ae Ee a a 2,549,748, 655 15,738,000 — 2,565, 486, 655 
POA Say rere ak tones aero epens ate 3,729, 229,986 126, 121,000 — 3, 855, 350, 986 
AOA Me rt eet Leia ce tes 3, 629,004,035 55,015, 0002 — 3, 684,019,035 
OAD Riek Se hee ac eerste 3, 854,957,794 80,018,000 — 3,934,975, 794 
iAP es a ea i Te a 1,801,400, 829° 63, 652,000 — 1, 865,052,829° 
OA gato Ane ug ce ha ckoclish aa as 1,068,114, 610° 88,311,000 = 1,156, 425,610° 
NGA Rites or 538 TPR at | Ret iTONS 1,023, 640,941 150,000, 000 — 1,173, 640,941 
AGS OR EN terete a Oc ateda ogo ie bee 98 1,536,311, 484 140,000,000 — 1,676,311, 484 


1 Not including treasury bills, deposit certificates and other financing for less than a term of one year. 
2 Not including bonds purchased by Canadian dealers and later sold in the United States. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Insurance, for the purpose of statistical analysis, is usually classified as fire, 
life and casualty. Most companies operate under Federal Government (Dominion) 
registration although some have provincial licences only. Many fraternal orders 
and societies, too, are engaged in this kind of business. An extended treatment of 
the salient features of the legislation covering insurance in general and the fields of 
federal and provincial jurisdiction will be found in the 1941 Year Book at pp. 844-846. 
The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 842-846, contains a special article on the developments 
in fire and casualty insurance in Canada between 1931 and 1940, consequent upon 
the enactment of the three Insurance Acts of 1932, while an article on insurance as 
it affects the balance of international payments appears at pp. 870-871 of the same 
edition. The 1947 Year Book, at pp. 1064-1074, includes an article on insurance in 
Canada during the depression and war periods. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance 


' In Canada, fire insurance began with the establishment of agencies by British 
fire insurance companies. ‘These were situated usually at the seaports and operated 
by local merchants. The oldest existing agency of such a company commenced 
business at Montreal in 1804. The first Canadian company dates from 1809 and 
the first United States company to operate in Canada commenced business in 1821. 
A short account of the inception of fire insurance in Canada is given at pp. 846-847 
of the 1941 Year Book. 


*Material in this Chapter, except where otherwise indicated, has been revised under the direction 
of R. W. Warwick, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance. 
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TOTAL AMOUNT OF FIRE INSURANCE IN FORCC 


IN CANADA, 1930-49 
AMOUNT IN FORCE AVERAGE COST 
(000,000) PER $100. 


FORCE 


10,000 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 1948, 
shows that at that date there were 274 fire insurance companies under Dominion 
registration; of these, 63 were Canadian, 76 were British, and 135 were foreign 
companies. In 1875, the first year for which authentic records were collected by 
the Department of Insurance, 27 companies operated in Canada—11 Canadian, 
13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number of 
British and foreign companies from 59 p.c, to 77 p.c. of the total number is a very 
marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance businesses in Canada, 
the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


Subsection 1.—Grand Total of Fire Insurance in Canada 


Of the total amount of insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part 
is sold by the companies holding provincial licences and permits. Such companies 
generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation but may be 
allowed to sell insurance in other provinces. 


In the more detailed analyses of fire insurance given in Table 2, the statistics 
cover only the operations of companies with Dominion registration; as shown 
in Table 1, such companies account for approximately 90 p.c. of the insurance 
in force. 
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1.—Fire Insurance in Canada, 1948 


Item 


Dominion waicensecsssae eee eet 


Provincial Licensees— 


(a) Provincial companies within pro- 
vinces by which they are incor- 


porated 


(b) Provincial companies within pro- 
vinces other than those by which 
they are incorporated.............. 

Totals, Provincial Licensees. . 
Lloyds Wondoneac 2 sam tiotretaccr telecine 


Grand Totals......... arabe: 


Gross" Net in Net Net 
Insurance Force at End Premiums Claims 
Written of Year Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ 

25,338, 868,750 | 23,021, 215,478 98,191,514 45,143,565 
1, 276,401,224 | 1,898,635, 452 7,917, 812 4,386, 616 
197,393, 695 199, 527, 647 1, 230, 064 760, 931 
1,473, 794,919 | 2,098, 163,099 9,147, 876 5, 147,547 
517,005,191 495,388, 964 4,056, 401 2,554, 221 
27,329, 668,860 | 25,614, 767,541 | 111,395,791 52,845,333 


Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics of Fire Insurance Companies 
Registered by the Federal Government 


The trend in the average rate payable for fire insurance has been generally 
downward, although the increases in fire losses in recent years, have had the effect 
of checking that tendency. The increase in value of insurable buildings and their 
contents tends to increase fire insurance premiums in spite of the trend of the 


average rate. 


2.—Fire Insurance, by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 
Decennially 1880-1940 and 1941-49 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1869-99 are given at p. 973 of the 1939 Year Book, and figures for 1901-39 


at p. 847 of the 1942 edition. 


Premiums 
Charged 
Thereon 


$ 


3,958, 437 
7,019,319 
10,031, 735 
24, 684, 296 
71,143,917 


82,700, 147 
72,682, 679 
85, 877,389 
84, 168, 663 
84,047, 821 


96,065, 279 
72, 872, 125 
82, 696, 662 


15, 452, 8382, 219 3/106, 427, 978 
16, 986, 228, 866 2/119, 222, 396 


Net . Percent- 
Amount Premiums ek is ee age of | Gross Amount 
Year in Force at Written Dati Claims | of Risks Taken 
End of Year During ee to Pre- During Year. 
Year as miums 
$ $ $ p.c $ 
ASSO ae 411,563,271 | 3,479,5771| 1,666,5782) 47-90 384,051, 861 
1S9OR ase 720,679,621 | 5,836,0711|] 3,266,5672| 55-97 620, 723, 945 
1900. oe 992,332,360 | 8,331,9481| 7,774,2932} 93-31 803, 428, 654 
1O1OF eer 2,034, 276,740 | 18,725,5311| 10,292,393 2) 54-96 1,817,055, 685 
LUGPA Ohare tore 5, 969,872,278 | 50,527,9371| 21,935,3872] 43-41 6,790,670, 610 
OS Ores 9, 672,996,973 | 52,646,520 | 30,427,968 57-71 10,311, 193, 608 
LOSO Re 10, 737,568,226 | 41,922,312 | 15,444,927 36-84 12,072,174,014 
194 Ae 11,386, 819,286 | 49,305,539 | 17,814,322 36-18 13,345, 610,185 
1949 era. se 12,565, 212,694 | 47,272,440 | 20,360, 534 43-07 | 12,759,419, 939 
1943: . See 13,386, 782,873 | 47,153,094 | 22,181,244 47-04 | 12,838,807, 204 
190445. emer 14,174, 130,630 | 55,027,051 | 28,921,930 52-56 14,572,876, 024 
1045 see? 15,054, 848,612 | 58,335,728 | 30,585,357 52-43 10,096, 447, 8932 
19462 See 17,376, 429, 865 | 68,825,470 | 35,379, 627 51-40 | 11,744,234, 2453 
194 Tia ease 19, 926, 683,282 | 86,774,952 | 39,513,014 45-54 
19482 fee 23,021, 215,478 | 98,191,514 | 45,143,565 45-98 
1949....... 25,970,407,358 |103, 809,769 | 46,548, 822 44-84 


1 Net premiums received. 
years since this figure indicates 


2 Net claims paid. 


““Gross direct written’’, 


17, 618, 541, 153 3|129, 711,596 


Average 
Cost 
per $100 
of 


Insurance 


0-66 
0-72 
0-70 
0-69 
0-70 
0-73 


; ’ Not comparable with 1944 and previou® 
disregarding all reinsurance, assumed or ceded. 


Premiums ,WrittenJand Claims Incurred.—The relationship of claims 
incurred to premiums written is shown for Dominion Hee oes companies by 


provinces in Table 3. 
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3.—Net Premiums Written and Net Claims Incurred in Canada by Canadian, British 
and Foreign Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, by Provinces, 


1947 and 1948. 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) 


| 
Canadian British Foreign 
Year and Province 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
1947 $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 97,537 32,419 237,954 126, 009 124, 227 93,091 
INOW OCOGlIS 4 7.4facice eee 936, 082 431,413 1,676, 664 990,979 1,214,814 753, 994 
New Brunswick............. 616, 412 203,068 |) 1,518,531 662,508 |} 1,195,922 886,985 
Muebec ie. es sacs ars 4,998,440 | 2,147,793 | 9,508,357 | 4,525,062 || 11,658, 743 5,807,925 
Wntarioarunnee kis aa 7,816,133 | 3,228,241 || 11,065,145 | 5,246,076 || 13,406,341 6,458,344 
Manitoba: 4.0 ne... ener 1,719, 149 674, 141 1,294,795 485,050 || 1,611,716 805, 893 
Saskatchewan.......2.:.-.: 1,469,401 507,934 734,486 208,772 1,450,494 458,174 
Jailll oven th chen Sele gt eee a 1,548,371 655,341 1,358, 789 599,266 || 2,101,676 1,094, 406 
British Columbia....:...... 1, 833, 639 602,036 || 3,563,342 1,238,076 || 4,107,965 1,398,959 
All other Canada!.......... 12, 857 6, 268 199,768 54, 150 —5,540 Bole 

Canada, 1947........... 21,048,021 | 8,488,654 || 31,157,831 | 14,135,948 | 36,866,358 | 17,785,084 

1948 

Prince Edward Island...... 96,573 28,301 261,407 67, 283 116,508 46, 003 
INO Wa OCOUlAy te key asters so as 1,132; 118 440, 867 || 2,262,718 782,440 1, 293 ,300 651, 059 
New Brunswick............ 747,355 367,379 2,069,610 922,603 1,142,779 514,121 
Quebec...... iar nc Siete ian ae 6,545,066 | 3,603,247 || 11,078,297 | 5,393,188 || 12,038,561 6,316, 413 
Ontariosee 2a. cee ee 9,229,926 | 3,932,478 || 12,528,370 | 5,541,726 || 14, 630, 686 5, 722,518 
IV ATTEOU Sack cater teeta ore wolel os 2,099, 123 986,918 1,785, 627 628, 216 1,851,610 727,038 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,719, 413 692, 933 1,022,505 240,327 1,439,021 479, 681 
7 Qlevsig ic wee aes) ee W974 15 7a) ol 264,222) ees 096s L712 973,744 || 2,216,489 1,177,415 
Birtish*Columbia.s... sds - 2,176,001 874,615 |} 4,258,549 | 2,296,297 || 4,668,387 2,463, 863 
All other Canadal........... 101, 841 —12,943 149, 768 80, 807 71, 109 13,973 

Canada, 1948........... 25,821,573 | 12,181,017 || 37,513,623 | 16,926,631 |! 39,468,450 | 18,112,084 


1 Yukon and Northwest Territories, also 


one province. 


certain ‘floater business’ that cannot be apportioned to any 


Classification of Fire Risks.—For some years the Department of Insurance 
has compiled, from information supplied by the fire insurance companies registered 
to transact business in Canada, tables of experience as to premiums and claims by 
27 classes of risks agreed upon on the basis of net premiums written, less registered 


or licensed reinsurance. 


This experience for the years 1940-44 is given at p. 1077 


of the 1947 Year Book. The returns from 1945 were received on a ‘direct written’ 
basis, excluding all reinsurance ceded or assumed, and the classification was changed 


and reduced to 21 classes. 


The 1947 and 1948 experience is given in Table 4. 


4.—Percentages of Claims Incurred to Premiums Written in Canada by All Companies 
Operating under Dominion Registration, by Classes of Risks, 1947 and 1948 


(Excluding all reinsurance ceded or assumed) 


Class 1947 1948 
p.c. p.c 
Dwellings, excluding farms— 

IPROLECECUSODICK tins a stioncks Coster 56-66 | 43-90 

Protectediirames..<.bdsvetia dsr 36-91 38-12 

UhGaroOtected = arts tide cree nate 34-99 39-76 
Ranmipuilginess = bey net eS, 42-49 | 52-04 
Churches, public buildings, educa- 

tional and social service insti- 

PULLOUSS ae es pe foe in Sonate Mattes « 85 41-99 
WAREHOUSES <a pick itn a: ae oie ee -40 46-23 
Retail stores, office buildings, 

pariksy hotelseer sce wat sae aes 49-30 | 55-98 
Contents of above item............ 50-37 | 51-68 
Foods, food and beverage plants...| 62-36 | 43-81 
Flour and cereal mills, grain ele- 

MCOLS rcs iihecsvecsoie a. AAs ioe 51-66 77-62 
Oil risks of all kinds......... 26-83 | 77-97 


ing timber 


hangars... 
Mining risks 


risks ae 


Class 1947 1948 
p.c. p.c. 
Saw and shingle mills............ 57-69 103-83 
Lumber yards, pulpwood, stand- 

He Msg eee ene 38-45 31-79 
Wood-working plants..,..........]- 72-01 59-90 
Metal-working plants, garages, 

Spee AU eee ie Peco eae cakes woh s 66-07 58-73 

cal ag aed as RM at? 49-77 22-85 
Railway and public utility risks. .| 37-06 37-86 
Miscellaneous manufacturing risks} 92-76 52-93 
Miscellaneous non-manufacturing 

Le at ee ieee so. | 41°62 53-21 
Sprinklered risks of whatever 
nature or occupancy............ 25-75 30-72 
Use and occupancy and profits, 
excluding rental insurance...... 32-31 68-22 
AVOTASOS Firs dsiccsen getow en 46-02 46-78 
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Subsection 3.—Finances of Fire Insurance Companies 


Tables 5 to 7 show for recent years the assets, liabilities, income and expenditure 
of registered companies transacting fire insurance in Canada. The majority of 
fire insurance companies also transact casualty insurance dealt with in Section 3 
of this Chapter. Because it is impossible for such companies to allocate their 
assets and liabilities and their general income and expenditure among the various 
types of business transacted, totals only are given here. Table 28, p. 1090, gives 
similar information for registered companies whose transactions are confined to 
casualty insurance. 


5.—Assets of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, 
or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Dominion Registration, 1944-48 


Assets 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Canadian Companies $ § § § § 
(In All Countries) 
Realestate tc eck ioe win ec ae 1,710,883 | 1,874,593 | 2,129,902 | 2,142,439 1,883,576 
Eoans oneal estates. ce ak can ancien 2,284,582 | 2,105,872 | 1,998,430 | 2,742,931 3,791,417 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 89,698,509 | 97,076,704 |101,023,456 |108,937,001 | 119,677,619 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

Standing. wen SERS CRC OT | 5,781,397 | 6,505,708 } 8,701,179 | 10,803,637 | 12,376,656 
@ash>2>. es. ra 8s Naa igi rie aE RE Sed ed At 10,829,062 | 11,849,935 | 14,851,373 | 16,296,234 | 16,263,610 
Interestiandsrents aun. nema eects: oo rere 624, 739 679,550 683, 413 741, 898 820, 922 
Othersassetss sencion Gk sie tieh oe seein he aes 5,077,414 | *4,307,338 | 4,999,266] 5,489,658 6, 238, 104 

Totals, Canadian Companies....... 116,006,586 |124,399, 700 |134,387,019 |147,153,798 | 161,051,904 
British Companies 
(In Canada) 
Realestates.cscs eeteeeteh elaine 950,427 929, 527 940,577 940, 296 805,431 
Loans; on real estates). 05. .« coos een oes 3, 669 28,758 22,750 29,750 31,826 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 47,133,415 | 49,866,285 | 53,105,494 | 60,908,309 73,417, 851 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

Re NaYs Dry eee A ore nee CM TRE I ie 4,574,072 | 4,819,942 | 6,206,998 | 7,915,624 9, 626,437 
Cash een er ee nec Doe epee, Meee ee 6,919,414 | 7,034,461 | 7,606,813 | 10,884,344 | 13,130,958 
Interestiqand Orentss eens eee 165, 873 172,661 191,114 223,552 259, 163 
Other assets in Canada.................. 1,628,590 | 2,039,276 | 1,776,013 | 2,016,777 2,358, 793 

Totals, British Companies......... 61,375,460 | 64,890,910 | 69,849,759 | 82,918,652 | 99,630,459 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


oansiont realestate scea enti eee 8,000 7,750 7,750 7,750 — 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 47,189,726 | 52,602,388 | 55,846.426 | 60,138,599 64,043,174 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

Standing eset eet eee ee 4,421,711 | 4,401,486 | 5,986,212 | 6,475,163 7,153,174 
eB Ee aMSe tne Mite TR ee 10,818,160 | 12,013,101 | 16,043,039 | 17,435, 233 17,957,749 | 
Interestiandirents =. sone estos ene eee 215, 240 240,396 294, 732 336, 804 372, 922 
Other assets in Canada..............-.-- 1,392,041 | 1,478,899 WAT, 242.(| 1,224 567 803,510 

Totals, Foreign Countries.......... 64,044,878 | 70,743,970 | 79,290,401 | 85,618,116 | 90,330,529 


6.—Liabilities of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire 
Insurance, or Fire and_ Casualty, Insurance under Dominion Registration, 1944-48 


Liabilities , 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Canadian Companies $ $ $ $ $ 
(In All Countries) ; 
Reserves for unsettled claims............ 12,026,543 | 13,679,331 | 15,699,522 | 18,651,082 | 21,190,575 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 22,165,363 | 24,964,320 | 30,252,125 | 36,393,343 42, 256, 644 
Sundry, 1 tems cute toe ee ee ee 14,647,168 | 15,593,120 | 17,870,512 | 20,491,145 | 22,628,329 
Totals, Canadian Companies....... 48,839,074 | 54,236,771 | 63,822,159 | 75,535,570 | 86,070,548 
Excess of assets over liabilities........... 67,167,512 | 70,162,929 | 70,564,860 | 71,618,228 | 74,981,356 
Capitalistockpaidiuprescncn niece 19,107,815 | 19,022,740 | 19,000,240 | 18,900,240 | 19,975,290 
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6.—Liabilities of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire 
Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Dominion Registration, 1944-48 — 


—concluded. 
Liabilities 1944. 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ 
British Companies 
(In Canada) 
Reserves for unsettled claims............ 6,421,046 | 7,885,706 | 9,787, 750 12,157,329 | 14,837,703 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 21,185,456 | 23,739,948 | 27,598,726 | 34,282,841 41,347, 782 
SUNGT Yl COIIS Sse ctcie ite de oaks hohe» she aos 3, 158,040 3,185, 419 3,478, 702 3, 640, 009 3,906, 719 
Totals, British Companies......... 30,764,542 | 34,811,068 | 40,865,178 | 50,080,179 | 60,092,204 
Excess of assets over liabilities........... 30,610,918 | 30,079,842 | 28,984,581 | 32,838,473 | 39,538, 255 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 
Reserves for unsettled claims............ 5,212,799 | 6,010,366 | 6,449,921 | 7,336,841 7,512,738 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 20, 694,123 | 23,544,748 | 27,698,154 | 32,571,249 | 37,523,198 
iar varceMS eee tee ees sete e eee 2,982, 601 3,430, 702 3, 864, 808 3, 944, 926 4,208, 733 
Totals, Foreign Companies......... 28,889,523 | 32,985,816 | 38,012,883 | 43,853,016 | 49,244,669 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
EADILA ee MMe anaes So ce esas eae 35,155,355 | 37,758,154 | 41,277,518 | 41,765,100 | 41,085,860 


at 


7—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies 
Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Dominion 
Registration, 1944-48. 


i 
Se —  OooonananauoaoaoaooQqoQoooqqqqoooooeeeeeeeeesesesSsSsS oa_—waow>—__=5<((((( (aaa mm» >sm™” 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ 
INCOME 
Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 

Net premiums written, fire and other 
ANSUTANCE ct tars sessed a cs 88008 Gee oie 0 Baahells 39,031,985 | 42,906,033 | 52,730,472 | 64,540,012 74,535, 604 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 3,492,647 | 3,593,237 | 3,548,376 | 3,739,661 4,001, 600 
SUNY LOIS sere vty iaies wies sin bala) a.cie 8 ols 1 1 84,408 78,056 44,105 
Totals, Canadian Companies...... 42,524,632 | 46,499,270 | 56,363,456 | 68,357,729 | 78,581,309 


British Companies 


(In Canada) 
Net premiums written..............+0+6- 33,545,317 | 36,144,466 | 43,077,829 | 56,037,195 | 67,350,314 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 742,999 790, 256 787, 650 897,526 998,392 
UNAM y LOMIS ss csc ciel ccs Miarelciae eae oie hots aici 4 1 17,102 2,205 578 
Totals, British Companies......... 34,288,316 | 36,934,722 | 43,882,581 | 56,936,926 | 68,349,284 


Foreign Countries 


(In Canada) 
Net premiums written..............500.- 31,843,023 | 33,805,336 | 42,706,012 | 52,068,110 | 54,116,615 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 1,221,060 1,359, 692 1,567,487 1,551, 139 1,651, 818 
PIM ATVuLEOMISea.c6 iret. siiernicale oie 5 b's Hele kinwe 1 1 10,116 12,320 * 2,051 
Totals, Foreign Companies......... 33,064,083 | 35,165,028 | 44,283,615 | 53,631,569 | 55,770,484 


1 Included with “‘interest’’. 
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7.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, 


INSURANCE 


British and Foreign Companies 


Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Dominion 
Registration, 1944-48—concluded. 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ 
EXPENDITURE 
Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 

Incurred forielaimss(fire)— woe ce ae 8,029,734 | 8,488,190 | 10,073,760 | 10,608,241 13,068, 129 
General expenses (fire)................... 7,588, 183 8,108,848 9,485,437 | 10,987, 221 12,174, 865 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 9,909,110 | 11,176,408 | 14,029,440 | 19,118,640 22,181,197 
General expenses (casualty).............. 8,973,919 9,985,101 | 12,751,863 | 15,591,761 17, 858,019 
Dividends or bonuses to shareholders....| 1,409,422 1,507,615 1, 481, 286 1,509, 757 1,532,948 
Premium taxes and fees.................. 1, 124, 965 1,122,947 1,396, 794 1, 687, 932 1,903, 907 
INCOMES Wan ibaxercies ter eee oe ees 534,375 430, 582 234, 857 785, 938 1,014, 953 
EXXCeSSIDLONtS tax nes ae cit, eee ce ee 848,977 532,465 271, 562 51,779 1, 687 
Provincial corporation income tax........ = — — 46, 868 59, 488 
Dividends to policyholders.............. 282,330 261, 876 263,389 125,924 199,191 
British and foreign war taxes............. 378, 201 122,215 229, 625 443,171 243,007 
Totals, Canadian Companies...... 39,104, 2161) 41,836, 2472) 50,318,013 2) 61,057,2322) 70,237,391 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 3,420,416 | 4,663,023 6,045,443 | 7,300,497 8,343,918 

British Companies 

(In Canada) 

Incurred for claims (fire)................ 9,854,786 | 11,105,542 | 13,145,261 | 14,135,948 16, 926, 631 
General expenses (fire)................... 8,479,429 | 9,064,407 | 10,236,092 | 13,196,440 | 15,631,756 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............| 6,023,953 TE DANG HLL 9,286,700 | 11,938,185 14, 929, 786 
General expenses (casualty).............. 6, 096, 821 6,683,517 | 8,364, 843 9, 884, 254 11,308, 613 
Premiummetaxes and tees ae ee 1,011,887 | 1,046,323 172185622) 41,0515 083 1, 722,769 
Income Waritaxve eee ee eee 105, 385 35, 889 14, 687 175, 255 129, 250 
I DCIS ON IMIS! CD Gy, Acs b Sang wle bcm auoe abe 149, 752 5, 820 3, 443 7,599 —32,943 
Provincial corporation income tax........ — — — 5, 846 24,458 
Totals, British Companies......... 31,722,013 | 35,156,775 | 42,269,648 | 50,894,610 | 60,640,320 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 2,566, 303 1,777,947 | 1,612,933 6,042,316 7,708, 964 

Foreign Companies 

(In Canada) 
Incurred for claims (fire)...............- 13,077,587 | 13,240,860 | 14,784,267 | 17,785,084 | 18,112,084 
General expenses (fire)................... 8,629,549 | 9,210,464 | 10,571,248 | 13,257,313 13, 740, 336 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 6,151,913 4,353,741 6,099, 034 8, 758, 502 6,901, 612 
General expenses (casualty).............. 3,470,294 | 3,548,822 | 4,734,861 | 5,482,855 5, 244, 734 
Premiumstaxessanditees-t.. eee eee 1,003,305 1,048,481 1, 286, 722 1,398,691 1, 437,018 
Incomeswarttax dete a em re ee 22,061 38, 689 44, 262 470,044 563, 500 
Ixcess Oro lttsutaxn. see nero ee eee: 39,362 81,328 80,451 178,596 +1, 873 
Provincial corporation income tax.. -— — — 55,914 45,541- 
Dividends or savings credited to ‘sub- 

SCTIDERS. aati eed ae eh Le ar 709, 425 735,823 | 2,457,857 | 2,347,838 3, 821, 021 
Totals, Foreign Companies......... $3,103,496 | 32,252,708 | 40,059,0623| 49,684,4774) 49,863,973 
Excess of income over expenditure........ —39,413 | 2,912,320 | 4,224,553 | 3,947,092 5,906, 511 


1 Includes $25,000 repayment of premium on capital. 


2 Includes $100,000 preference stock re- 
deemed. 3 $360 penalty incurred. 


4 $360 penalty recovered. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE STATISTICAL BULLETIN OF THE CANADIAN FIRE MARSHALS 
AND THE DOMINION FIRE PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 


Fire Losses.—The information in Tables 8 to 11 has been summarized from 
the Statistical Bulletin of the Association of Canadian Fire Marshals and the 
Dominion Fire Prevention Association, prepared by the Dominion Fire Commissioner, 
which deals with the loss of property and life caused by fire. 


FIRE LOSSES 
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8.—Fire Losses in Canada, 1939-48 


Nors.—Figures for 1926-38 are given at p. 1078 of the 1947 Year Book. Earlier figures from 1898 may be 
obtained from the Department of Insurance. 


: Loss | Deaths : Loss | Deaths 
Fires Property Fires Property 

Year per by Year per by 

Reported Loss Capita,| Fire Reported Loss Capita |. Fire 

No. $ $ No. No. $ $ No. 

1030 45,755 | 24,632,509 | 2-18 QOS NPGS Secs 50,719 | 40,562,478!) 3-39 307 

19407 hee 46,629 | 22,735,264 | 2-01 PBT | ae ole Bie 52,173 | 41,903,0201) 3-46 391 

TOS Tem eae 48,609 | 28,042,907 | 2-46 Boot | eLOs Ore 55,400 | 49,413,3631) 4-01 408 

04 ea ey. 475596 | 31,182,238 "| 2:70 S04 ~ st 04 (sae a3 52,931 | 57,050,4611) 4-53 390 

1943 ees ce 47,594 | 31,464,710!) 2-67 SLO FIGS a cea 53,048 | 67,144,4731) 5-21 493 

1 Not including losses incurred in National Defence and other Crown properties. 
9.—Fire Losses, by Provinces, 1944-48 
Five- 
Province or Territory 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 Year 
Average 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 247,507 257,504 | 1,214,421 441,672 301, 275 492,476 
NOVAS COLLAR eri oe ce 2, 840, 832 I Ed 2,040), 810 3,390, 062 2,716, 988 2,650, 100 
New Brunswick. ......0 «ents 2,028,382 1,889,031 2,278,947 2,301,141 2,819, 962 2, 202, (03 
Quebecseee ei sc tce eisai 14,213,460 | 14,033,510 | 17,247,675 | 17,484,820 | 25,000,745 || 17,586,042 
C)INGATIOMS: ee eee tesa ec es 13,356,516 | 14,464,189 | 16,273,816 | 18,974,719 | 20,557, 149 16, 725, 278 
Manito Daas cos eins oe oar 1,158,957.| 1,159,801 1,909,952 | 2,359,511 | 2,693,868 1,856,418 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,218,591 938,516 1, 834,278 1, 480, 584 2,105,561 1,515, 506 
A bertatierent: sine eee 1,896,284 | 2,208,120 | 2,544,689 | 2,131,089 | 3,634,160 2,482,865 
British Columbia s....5..... 3,601,949 | 5,247,302 | 3,437,408 | 8,359,901 | 7,147,720 5, 558, 856 
Yukon angen. We lsas.: seen ab S 128, 3021 176, 962 167,050 157,438 
Canadarcce. 822 ant 40,562,4782| 41,903,0202| 49,413,3632| 57,050,4612) 67,144,4732) 51,277,732 


1 Available for the first time in 1946. 


2 See footnote to Table 8. 


The property losses by provinces given in Table 9 are the total fire losses 
insured and uninsured. The percentages of the provincial total uninsured were 
as follows: Prince Edward Island, 47; Nova Scotia, 30; New Brunswick, 30; Quebec, 
36; Ontario, 23; Manitoba, 16; Saskatchewan, 27; Alberta, 6; British Columbia, 21; 


and Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 52. 


total losses for Canada. 


10.—Fire Losses, by Type of Property, 1948 


Type of Property meets Fl 
No. 
PL OBIOONE IAL deen cttas cicioae. taker 
DPCrRANELIGN vehi dec ee Wide eete 
TEESE Chas Ge Oe ne Ane ne, ee a 


38, 067/12, 318, 295 
5, 755|20, 012, 725 
3,658) 5,878,914 
1, 564/13, 623, 216 


Property 
Loss 


$ 


Uninsured losses formed 27 p.c. of 


Type of Property 


Miscellaneous 


Institutional and assembly... 


Fires 
Reported 


No. 


ee eee eeene 


Property 
Loss 


$ 


786| 4,627,391 
3, 218/10, 683, 932 


53, 048/67, 144,473 


a a UTE aU nISSUID NaI gNESIENEN SEE EES R 
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11.—Fire Losses, by Origin, 1948 


Fires | Property Fires Property 


Cause Reported Raposred ee lGa Cause Reported Reported weatos 
No $ No. $ 

Smokers’ carelessness.......... 16, 862} 3,141,399] Sparks on roofs.............. 1,026} 563,146 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and Hixposure fires. 26:..e0s.cel 527) 1,270,305 

SMOKE DIDeSs. eaters tote 5,950} 4,912,283) Spontaneous ignition......... 456] 1,549,560 
Electrical wiring and appliances 4,733| 7,835,747] Incendiarism..............%. 241} 1,069,392 
Matches acsieern cee ee 2,709} 756,304!) Miscellaneous known causes 
Defective and overheated (explosions, fireworks, fric- 

chimneys and flues.......... 2,569] 1,925,073|| tion, hot Pace oe metal, 
Hot ashes, coals, open fires.... 2,387) 1,206, 665 ia ta and hot water pipes, 4.329] 5.649.273 
Petroleum and its products....| 1,909} 4,479,340! Uninown....................|  6,738]30, 509, 284 
Lights, other than electric..... 1,428] 1,453, 638 ee ee eee 
Targhitningsees «eee 1,191} 823,064 Totals 3h. Woseh ee tone he 53, 048/67, 144,473 


Section 2.—Life Insurance 


Life insurance in force in Canada, in companies registered by the Federal 
Government, was over $14,408,000,000 at the end of 1949, an increase of more than 
$1,303,000,000 during the year. There was not only an increase in new business, but 
also a greater stability in business written compared with the depression and early 
war years. The effect of these factors is reflected in the ratio of gain in business in 
force expressed as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same 
year. - 


Net in Force sina Rares Per- 
Year at pr ll for the Y oe ay pe 
$ $ 

DOS 0 errcrtetcrers cette seme echt TN 6, 157, 000, 000 335, 000, 000 5:4 
19S AaxASSRs, 35518 Sete Ae 6, 221, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 0-6 
EYRE lard anwcttcacieaenciinas Cavan a cane Ce 6, 630, 000, 000 146, 000, 000 2-2 
WE it he ato cas Oe te tl ch tect Ni 6,776, 000, 000 199, 000, 000 2-9 
LOS Tey arate et etre erent ee 6, 975, 000, 000 374, 000, 000 5-4 
1 De See Cet ERROR Reg ee ae 7,349, 000, 000 527, 000, 000 7:2 
1 O43 cearusis, Arca oaepra yer nice a ale ee 7,876, 000, 000! 658, 000, 000 8-4 
1 G44 Seen rereee pokes aaees cat ue 8,534, 000, 000 605, 000, 000 71 
UG45 eter ones cota e ach einen 9,139,000, 000 612,000, 000 6-7 
LOA Gy ieee ecke concrete eRe eter 9, 751, 000, 000 1,061,000, 000 10-9 
1947255 5 Setig eae Seay eas eee 10, 812, 000, 000 1, 088, 000, 000 10-1 
OAS So Fie: Se oot eer 11, 900, 000, 000 1, 205, 000, 000 10-1 
194 ich scorn Meme yak Moen ee emeutiche 13, 105, 000, 000 1,303,000, 000 9-9 


1 Excluding $44,000,000 adjustment arising out of method of reporting juvenile insurance. 


Subsection 1.—Grand Total of Life Insurance in Canada 


In addition to the business transacted by life insurance companies registered 
by the Federal Government, a considerable volume of business is also transacted by 
companies licensed by the provinces. Statistics of these provincial companies have 
been collected since 1915 by the Department of Insurance. Table 12 summarizes 
the volume of business transacted by Canadian, British and foreign life insurance 
companies and fraternal societies, whether registered by the Federal Government 
or licensed by the provinces. 


TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN CANADA 


fener eee ee oe ee Se ee eee 


AMOUNT IN FORCE 
Nancie 


15,000 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
IN CANADA, 1930-49 


AMOUNT IN FORCE 
PER HEAD OF POPULATION 


5,000 aa 


AMOUNT IN ea 


2,500 


-_- 


—_ 
ne 


NT PER CAPITA 
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12.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, by Class of Licensee and 
by Type of Company, 1948 


See es eee eee ee eS eee 
ee ee SS 500 Eee 


Item 


CLASS OF LICENSEE 


Dominion Licensees— 
Life companies...........-..eeeeee eee eeenes 
Hrateriale societies. jo. cess) tre os oe ele 


Totals, Dominion Licensees............. 


Provincial Licensees— 
Provincial Companies within Province by 
which they are Incorporated— : 
Tsai OVCOMADANICS ss yes cciiew Boia eas cra ee 
Pratermalisocistiessscewcste cc oe + ssid e 
Provincial Companies in Provinces other 
than those by which they are Incor- 
porated— 
ALS COMMPANLOS roe sootacints.. evel seal eve creas nlets 2 
ErALernaliSOCLEULES tate aie se doe sos oe eine 


Totals, Provincial Licemsees............. 
Grand Totals. Socete eos See 


TYPE OF COMPANY 


Canadian Life— 
LBS PaWL EF (0) WRIA bn See aE aee te Lenn rane 


British life... 0.0.6... eects eee e eect ence cnees 
Foreign life.......5..... cree sees et eee ence ees 
TPOMETONPIPATOBIGAI © Syiclas fa to-crwce steteverensie yoee aie cnts 


102,101,467 


(net) 
$ 


31,173, 202 


74, 430, 618 
14,037, 628 


6, 687, 878 
6, 945,348 


81,118,491 


16,590, 666 
20, 982,976 


42,872,562 
404, 903,588 
14,582,536 


New Policies | Net Insurance 
Effected 


in Force, 
Dee. 31 


$ 


1,504, 248, 947/13, 105,352, 850 


241, 483, 294 


1,535,422, 149)/13,346, 836,144 


344,068, 643 
106,373,558 


37,307,306 
60,554, 641 


548,304,148 
1, 637, 523, 616/13, 895, 140, 292 


1,056,472,797| 8,830,952, 866 


381,375,949 


125, 126, 252 
166, 928, 199 


270, 105, 626 


4,004, 294, 358 


116,357,042 


Net 
Premiums 
Received 


$ 


326,512,544 
4,837,489 


331,350,033 


7,742,720 
2,294, 876 


952,912 
1,183,995 


12,174,503 
343,524, 536 


213,553, 845 
8, 695, 632 


1,899, 668 
3,478, 871 


7,085, 861 
105, 872, 838 
2,937, 821 


Net 
Claims 
Paid 


$ 


109, 333, 632 
3,675, 904 


113,009,536 


1,763,743 
1,417,279 


381, 167 


1,082,918 


4,645,107 


117, 654, 643 


69, 130,404 
2,144,910 


2,297,431 
2,500,197 
2,533,045 


37,670, 183 
1,378,473 
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Subsection 2.—Historical and Operational Statistics of Life Insurance 
Companies Registered by the Federal Government 


The net life insurance in force in all companies with Dominion registration 
was only $35,680,082 in 1869, while in 1949 it was $14,408,763,850.* The amount 
per head of the estimated population of Canada has more than doubled since 1926— 
evidence of the general recognition of the value of life insurance for the adequate 
protection of dependants against misfortune. Notable also is the fact that in this 
field British companies, the leaders in 1869, have fallen far behind Canadian and 
foreign companies. 


13.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies operating under 
Dominion Registration (Fraternal Insurance Excluded )!, 1880-1949 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1869-99 are given at p. 958 of the 1938 Year Book, and figures for the 
years 1901-39 at p. 855 of the 1942 edition. 


Net Amounts in Force Insurance | Net Amount 
in Force of New 
Year per Head of| Insurance 
Canadian British Foreign Total Estimated Effected 
Companies Companies Companies eae Population?) during Year 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

T8800 casos 37, 838,518 19,789, 863 33, 643,745 91,272,126 21-45 13, 906, 887 
SO 0Reenee 135, 218,990 31,613,730 81,591, 847 248 , 424,567 51-98 39, 802, 956 
LO OOR Ao 267, 151,086 39, 485, 344 124, 433,416 431,069, 846 81-32 67,729,115 
LOMO Seren ea 565, 667, 110 47,816,775 242, 629,174 856, 113,059 122-51 150,785,305 
ODOR ere 1, 664,348, 605 76, 883,090 915,798,798 | 2,657,025, 493 310-55 630,110, 900 
O30. ee eer 4,319,370, 209 117,410,860 | 2,055,502,125 | 6,492,283, 194 636-00 884, 749,748 
O40 See 4,609, 213,977 145,603,299 | 2,220,505,184 6,975,322, 460 612-89 590, 205, 536 
OE eae ere 4,835,925, 659 145,597,309 | 2,367,027,774 | 7,348,550,742 638-62 688, 344, 283 
|T8 DU B Fad S 5, 184, 568, 369 152,289,487 | 2,538,897,449 | 7,875,755, 305 675-80 818,558, 946 
04 Oke rer 5,586, 515, 285 162,287,617 | 2,785,290,816 | 8,534,093,718 722-49 887,522, 851 
TASS: Par gee eb 6,001, 984, 634 171,997,834 | 2,965,501, 763 9,139, 484, 231 763-21 900,501, 491 
L945 aS sae: 6, 440, 615,383 183577095511 393; 12616457941 9,751,040, 835 804-61 1,002,576, 955 
OAD ctreoe 7,201, 285, 815 205, 626, 216 3,405, 480, 833 | 10,812,392, 864 878-56 1,393,522, 667 
O04 (he eee 7,964,185, 291 238,614,767 | 3,697,458,162 | 11,900, 258, 220 945 - 82 1,453, 255, 487 
[O48 Vee ey 8, 830,952,866 | 270,105,626 | 4,004, 294,358 | 13,105,352,850 | 1,017-25 1,504, 248, 947 
[GAGS a. ee Sap: 9, 808,084,850 | 306,032,801 4,294, 646,199 | 14,408,763, 850 1,063 -45 1,636,361, 159 


1 Wor statistics of fraternal insurance, see pp. 1081-1083. 


at ‘p. 121. 


3 1949 figures are subject to revision. 


2 Based on estimates of population given 


Life insurance business was transacted in Canada during 1948 by 51 active 


companies with Dominion registration, including 30 Canadian, 5 British and 16 
foreign companies; one of these foreign companies was registered only for the 
acceptance of reinsurance. In addition to these active companies, there were 
8 British and 3 foreign companies writing little or no new insurance, their business 
being confined largely to the policies already on their books. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception 
of Table 17, cover only those companies with Dominion registration and are 
exclusive of fraternal organizations and provincial licencees. However, as indicated 
in Table 12, their operations cover over 94 p.c. of the life insurance in force in 
Canada 


* This total does not include fraternal insurance. 


OPERATIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 1077 
14.—Life Insurance in Canada by Companies operating under Dominion 
Registration, 1946-48 
Policies Effected Policies in Force 
ee Ce Net Net Premium Glaitns 

No. Aouht No. Anount Income Paid! 
$ $ $ $ 
1946 
Canadianiesncwik ao for 363, 924 981,041,044 3,207,437) 7,201, 285,815} 184,065,299) 62,253,925 
BST LISH SCs hate sek se 4 10,002 30,197,611 144,022} 205,626,216) 5,510,427| 2,487,777 
Horde) rl Wes 507. See eee nas 388,054 382, 284,012 4,719,807) 3,405,480, 833] 94,362,353} 34,104,556 
Totals, 1946.......... 761,980] 1,393,522, 667 8,121, 266)10, 812,392,864] 283,938,079) 98,846,258 
1947 
@anddian. corn .ean aw 351,400} 1,013,308, 185 3,436,752) 7,964,185,291) 198,265,363) 64,916,617 
Britis heareaa wea hertasice 9,392 35, 808, 762 145, 857 238, 614, 767 6,061,739 2,854,013 
POLeTON = 7-6 wats keer 387,118 404, 138,540 4,794, 628) 3,697,458, 162) 100,160,274| 34,474,219 
Totals, 1947.......... 747,910) 1,453, 255, 487 8,377,237) 11, 900, 258, 220) 304,487,376) 102,244,849 
1948 ; 
Canadiana toe aietve cae scot 340,159} 1,056,472, 797 3,658, 268] 8,830,952, 866) 213,553,845) 69,130,404 
Br ibishe: 10 elena se ears 10,582 ; , 962 148, 937 270,105, 626 7,085, 861 2,533,045 
EGreien’ 0). Ses esate ss 360,578 404, 903 , 588 4,837,281] 4,004, 294,358} 105,872,838) 37,670,183 


Totals, 1948.......... 


711,319) 1,504, 248,947 


8, 644, 486| 13, 105,352, 856 


326,512, 544| 109,333, 632 


1 Death claims, matured endowments, disability claims and guaranteed dividends. 


15.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted under Dominion 


Registration, 1944-48 


Item 


Canadian Companies— 
Policies:etectedacits...c.«- suet uate. 
Policies in force at end of each year 
Policies become claims............ 
Net amounts of policies effected.. 
Net amounts of policies in force.. 
Net amounts of policies become 

OLA INES Mites lower ig ate it eats tiie 
Net amounts of premiums......... 
Neticlatims: paid lita pass mrslesisen. of: 
Net outstanding claims............ 

British Companies— 

‘Policies effected 121.6 cs.ca2 id nitions 
Policies in force at end of each year 
Policies become claims............ 
Net amounts of policies effected... 
Net amounts of policies in force... . 
Net amounts of policies become 

CLANINIS pets MPR oye casei act 
Net amounts of premiums.......... 
Net claims paid! 
Net outstanding claims............ 

Foreign Companies— 
Policiestetrected eres... tues debe sere 
Policies in force at end of each year 
Policies become claims............ 
Net amounts of policies effected... 
Net amounts of policies in force.... 
Net amounts of policies become 

CLALITIS AA tee eer ee ret ore ete 
Net amounts of premiums......... 
ENCE ZCLAIING PAIG Steeles ¢ cave aveccts tees 
Net outstanding claims............ 

All Companies— 

Rolicressetiectedis . c.f: whee ns a oss 
Policies in force at end of each year 
Policies become claims............ 
Net amounts of policies effected... 
Net amounts of policies in force.... 
Net amounts of policies become 

Gla Be Mets ua ie More Teuelthet aks 
Net amounts of premiums......... 
Net claims paid! 
Net outstanding claims............ 


1944 1945 1946 1947, 1948 
No. 275, 309 299, 437 363,924 351, 400 340, 159 
ie 2, ete: 145} 38,047,549} 3,257,437) 3,436,752) 3,658,268 
: 2,359 1,941 28,931 30, 146 31,754 


$ | 601, 806 540} 682,481,020} 981,041, 044/1,013,308, 185)1,056, 472, 797 


$ |6, 001, 984, 634/6, 440, 615, 383)7, 201, 285, 815|7,964,185,291 


$ | 65,685,567) 65,384,684] 59,795,077 
$ | 155,626,868] 166, 267,208] 184,065, 299 
$ | 57,050,240) 60,336,606) 62,253,925 
$ | 17,193,178} 17,069,149) 15,325, 2538 
; 6, 484 6, 936 10,002 

ie 141,357 141,499 144,022 
i 3,125 2,953 2,651 
$ | 15,944,248) 18,326,511] 30,197,611 
$ | 171,997,834) 183,779,511} 205, 626, 216 
$ 2,920,813] 2,623,828} 2,881,097 
$ 4,654,059) 5,239,766} 5,510,427 
$ 2,576,808] 2,620,057} 2,487,777 
$ 941,768 740,255) 1,144, 606 
No. 375,336 376,171 388, 054 
3 SES 934} 4,637,124): 4,719,807 


5, 887 86,375 78,110 


8,830,952,866 


64,327,683] 67,544,573 
198, 265,363) 213,553, 845 
64,916,617) 69,130,404 
16,941,478} 17,324,790 
9,392 10, 582 

145, 857 148, 937 
2,398 2,204 
35,808,762) 42,872,562 
238,614,767} 270,105, 626 
2,588,420} 2,655,210 
6,061,739} 7,085,861 
2,854,013} 2,533,045 
773, 236 916,001 
387,118 360,575 
4,794,628) 4,837,281 


75, 482 


4 
$ | 282, 660 703| 301,769,424) 382,284,012] 404, 138,540] 404,903,588 
$ 2, 965, 501,763)3, 126, 645, 941|3,405,480,833}3, 697, 458, 162/4, 004, 294, 308 


$ | 32,351,099} 34,283,865} 32,493,314) 32,832,694) 35,812,842 
$ | 84,145,956} 89,669,126] 94,362,353} 100,160,274] 105,872, 838 
$ | 32,939,911] 34,682,327} 34,104,556} 34,474,219} 37,670,183 
$ 4,140,836} 4,187,975} 3,835,910) 4,176,725) 4,827,078 
No. 657, 129 682, 544 761,980 747,910 711,319 
iH 7,543,436] 7,826,172) 8,121,266) 8,377,237] 8,644,486 
. 121,371 121, 269 109, 692 106, 884 109, 440 


$ | 900,501, 491}1,002,576,955| 1,393,522, 667|1,453, 255,487) 1,504, 248, 947 
$ 19, 139, 484, 231/9,751,040,835 10, 812, 392, 864 ia. 900, 258, 220 13, 105, 352, 850 


$ | 100,957,479] 102,292,377) 95,169, 488 


99,748,797} 106,012, 625 


$ | 244,426,883} 261,176,100} 283,938,079] 304, 487,376] 326, 512,544 


97, 638,990 
21,997,379 


$ | 92,566,959 


$ 22, 275, 782 20,305, 769 


98,846, 258} 102, 244, 849) 109,333, 632 


21,891,439] 22, 567, 869 


1 Death claims, matured endowments, disability claims and guaranteed dividends. 
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16.— Ordinary, Industrial and Group Life Insurance Policies in Force and Effected 
in Canada by Companies operating under Dominion Registration, 1948 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force 
Type of Policy and 
Wa none lie ress rao: Net ean ofl Ne Net |<} mount of 
Amount a Policy Amount a Policy 
$ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Policies 
Canadian sas cot neo cee 279,937) 894, 486,061 8,195 3,002, 738)7,252,693,077| | 2,415 
British owen fee ee 10,577| 42,463,487 4,015 85,579} 256, 755, 723 3,000 
HOT CLOM 88 We shes ace tool et 130,310} 270,030, 768 2,072 1,452, 109}2,338,276,988 1,610 
Totals, Ordinary Policies. . 420, 824/1,206,980,316 2,868 4,540, 426/9,847,725,788| - 2,169 
Industrial and Group 
Policies 
Canadian®..)..cttees course 60,222) 161,986, 736 2,690 655, 530 1,578,259,789 2,408 
Britishie. ce eerene ne cae: 5 409,075 81,815 63,358] 13,349,903 ‘ PAM 
EOreign a easthr a ceases ome 230,268) 134,872, 820 586 3,385, 172}1,666,017,370 492 
Totals, Industrial and 
Group Policies........... 290,495| 297,268,631 1,023 4,104, 060/3,257,627,062 794 


17.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1945-48 


Policies Policies Death Policies Policies Death 
Type of Insurer Exposed | Terminated Rate Exposed | Terminated Rate 
to Risk by Death | per 1,000 to Risk by Death | per 1,000 
1945 1946 
No No No. No 
All companies, ordinary..... 3,572,018 26,020 lee 3, 837, 605 21,092 5-5 
All companies, industrial....} 4,137,095 31,379 7°6 4,156, 102 28, 801 6-9 
Fraternal benefit societies... 283 , 587 3,816 13-5 299,976 3,690 12-3 
Totals. Pees ee eee 7,992, 700 61, 215 7:7 8,293, 683 | 53,583 6:5 
1947 1948 
No. No. No. No. 
All companies, ordinary..... 4,114,518 22,199 5-4 4,430,770 23,558 5-3 
All companies, industrial....} 4,155,939. 29,002 7-0 4,133,908 29,741 7-2 
Fraternal benefit societies. . . 318,386 3, 869 12-2 213,002 3,468 12-7 
Motalsics ta maar eee 8, 588,843 55,070 6-4 8,838,010 56, 767 6-4 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Life Insurance Companies 


The financial statistics of the following tables cover only life insurance companies 
with Dominion registration and do not include fraternal organizations and provincial 
licensees. In the cases of British and foreign companies, the figures apply only to 
their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada but, in the case of Canadian 
companies, assets and liabilities, income and expenditure, arise in part from 
business abroad. 
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18.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and Assets in 
Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1944-48 
Norse.—One British company transacting fire insurance in Canada transacts also life insurance in 


Canada and, inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, the assets in 
Canada are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 5, p. 1070. 


Assets 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
hs $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies! 
Roealkestatoncon. shoe aces coe tase cau nies 41,263,835] 36,221,517) 33,281,227) 32,891,859] 34,459,484 
Real estate held under agreement of sale.| 28,245,920) 23,682,724] 19,703,190} 13,541,974] 10,396,702 
oans-on real estate): se saad has ise wo oh 256,021,923] 266,830,202) 302,149,079] 395,322,472] 548, 658, 160 
Hoans: omcoliaterals. soc wscn's4 cc nieb oe 23,000 50,634] 3,624,678] 4,622,752] 2,987,955 
POLIO VAIOATIS tenes ete Reis honk eee cicte. Soe eos ak 183,520,977] 176,611,493] 171,484,384] 176,065,276] 183,513,763 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 2,517,911,770|2,823,785,410/3,001,698,868]3, 139,800,067/3,205,051,037 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 28,672,576) 29,324,740) 30,486,316] 32,464,881} 34,893,797 
CAS ear pie ahs AS ee Mees OY cholo ram 29,735,147] 36,262,205} 36,662,318} 58,200,105} 52,898,736 
Outstanding and deferred premiums...... 51,161,312} 52,957,821) 56,344,831] .61,769,082) 69,004,335 
OLnerascets wie tiers ne fics ee inns 3,517,376| 4,025,247) 3,831,747] 4,421,624) 4,589,564 
Totals, Canadian Companies....... |3,140,074,1632/3,449,751,993|3,659,266,638/3,919,100,092/4,146,453,533 
British Companies 

AOR Les tha te ener hrs tans cut ola Sincjewalacntne x 454, 220 386, 660 523,449] 1,367,574] 2,148,434 
Real estate held under agreements of sale 14,385 12,937 6, 220 5,460 4,685 
Boans on realestate. 220. cat ec ce soba 5,318,644] 5,032,282} 5,142,067] 5,034,002 6,980,399 

Loans on collaterals............0.......35: 13,300 3 3 3 3 
Roley loans age es ocethte eee 8c Sed. ak ee 2,296,697; 2,100,602} 2,058,475) 2,130,497) 2,267,478 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 53,923,196] 58,483,266] 61,138,293] 82,683,014] 102,718,890 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 398, 836 369,118 316, 129 316,056 411,278 
Cashel eet ction 1,342,087} 1,331,945] 1,745,242) 2,663,213] 3,716,085 
Outstanding and deferred premiums...... 500,172 566,337 658, 048 764, 566 782,610 
OPN CIASSOUSN ES 35 totc es ci a ome Shee coe ook 2 Oki 7,676 42,980 57,424 89,171 
Totals, British Companies......... 64,265,154) 68,290,823} 71,630,903) 95,021,806) 119,114,030 

Foreign Companies 

GAINES CALC act nietoeete ease a elo stot bites 2,482,447, 1,484,729} 1,486,158} 1,496,594) 1,477,675 

Real estate held under agreements of sale. 3 3 3 3 3 
Boanston real estate. 2. ficctea. bese oon. es 12,806,994) 7,596,887) 7,177,058} 5,100,161 4,858,001 

Boansionveollateralsicces. ssc en cneiste vee ee 3 3 3 3 3 
Roligy moans) oie er waco ores man phe 43,765,493] 41,740,177] 40,691,189) 41,084,362) 41,612,482 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 618,309,566) 680,354,486] 729,520,499) 762,330,735) 786,724,729 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ LOE OO| = hs OoOs TLo 7,866, 677 8,181,748} 8,115,752 
Cashiver, cere ten ee tea Lae eee hee: 15,199,265} 18,243,645} 25,010,462} 19,477,175) 14,704,526 
Outstanding and deferred premiums...... 11,905,054} 12,927,754! 138,489,268) 14,564,448) 15,450,565 
Opherassetatecas ae eileoae Ones eons 63, 499 66, 992 53, 961 4,407 21,554 
Totals, Foreign Companies......... 711, 905,074| 769,814,389] 825,295,272] 852,239,630! 872,965,334 


1 A detailed classification of assets showing investments of Canadian companies and giving the percent- 
age of the total in each group and sub-group for 1946, 1947 and 1948 will be found at p. xvi of the Report of 
the Superintendent of Insurance, Vol. II, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1948. 2 Book values. The 
totals carried into the balance sheets for 1944 (amounting to $3,140, 001 ,113) included some market values 
of these assets. After 1944, book values were in all cases carried into the balance sheet, any excess of book 
over market values being covered by a reserve in the liabilities. 3 None reported. 


19.— Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and — 
Liabilities in Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1944-48 


Liabilities 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
Outstanding clams ioe sae wicea oh eye os 39,851,589] 42,698,262] 39,652,519] 40,807,959) 37,242,156 
Reserve under contracts in force......... iz 547, 453, 501)2, 725, 376, 272)\2, 918, 747, 31713, 129, 256, 723)3, 306, 297, 867 
PING Pays LIR DULIELCS 5. bess a teceraiche crore what acts + 449, ‘255, 524 538, 603, 430 536, 624, 725 573, 368, 763 614, 501, 931 
Totals, Canadian Companies!...... 3,029,560,614)3,306,677,964)3,495,024,561/3,743,433,445/3,958,041,954 
Surpluses of assets excluding capital...... 110,440,499] 143,074,029] 164,242,077| 175,666,647] 188,411,579 
Capitalstock paid ups... esses dices out 11,853,660] 11,878,900) 11,976,040} 12,392,630) 12,449, es 


1 Not including capital. 
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19.— Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and 
Liabilities in Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1944-48—concluded 


Liabilities 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
i $ $ $ $ $ 
British Companies 
Outstancdinerclarinsea cee eee: 941,769 740, 255 1,144, 606 773, 236 916,001 
Reserve under contracts in force......... 46,976,119] 50,628,298) 56,619,138} 69,642,462} 81,240,898 
SLULOVS DANIAMUE OTUUQHKSS), oho a ond ue ve oaec.ae man) ae 915,701 1,238, 456 1,441,519 1,429,377 1,758,010 
Totals, British Companies......... 48,833,589} 52,607,009) 59,205,263] 71,845,075) 83,914,909 
Surpluses of assets in Canadal............ 15,432,410] 15,684,698) 12,426,531] 23,177,628) 35,200,024 
Foreign Companies 
Ouistancincvelainnseey ees racine ace 4,140,835 4,187,975 3, 835,910 4,176,724) 4,327,077 
Reserve under contracts in force......... 581,778,494] 622,351,836] 660,757,683] 701,063,300) 736,408, 161 
RoAibecohicay/ UNH Op INES pees 4 ac Sen eee moe es 35,319,871] 38,811,479} 42,105,472) 45,436,937} 50,290,410 
Totals, Foreign Companies......... 621, 239,200) 665,351, 290| 706,699,065) 750,676,961) 791,025,648 
Surpluses of assets in Canada............. 90,665,874] 104,463,099] 118,596,207] 101,562,669} 81,939,686 


1 Excludes one company which has not madea separation of its assets as between fire and life branches 


20.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion 
Registration and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British and 
Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1944-48. 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ 
INCOME : 
Canadian Companies 
Net premium income (including sinking 
GUTSY) Pe tee Ante che tec pal eee tee sh eee 284,552,359) 309,416,004] 340,608, 203) 369,542,361) 389,191,520 
Consideration for annuities:.........°.... 45,300,425} 60,691,070) 84,994,318] 69,508,864) 66,416,208 
Interest, dividends and rents............ 119, 689,333) 121,285,219] 124,551,975) 127,848,385] 135,364,172 
Sun ciryeltelisas taste ee emer: Me eB 7 84,512,379] 116,262,083} 123,782,803) 111,550,755) 101,362,429 
Totals, Canadian Companies....... 534,054,496) 607,654,376) 673,937,298) 678,445,365) 692,334,329 
British Companies 
Net premium income (including sinking 
TUTICLS ste ee eee ee meen eRe 4,654,059 5,239,766 5,510, 427 6,061,739 7,085, 861 
Consideration for annuities............... 1,079,410 1,480, 955 3,255,498) 10,281,393 9,204,490 
Interest, dividends and rents............ 1,960, 249 1,979, 686 1,809,188 2,497, 150 2,308, 754 
Suh dry ditems lstcejen hac co ees aoe ks 629, 675 481,257 730, 683 346,352 357, 658 
Totals, British Companies......... 8,323,393) 9,131,664) 11,305,796; 19,186,634) 18,956,763 - 
Foreign Companies 
ING tiprenaniamnin cone epee i wert 84,145,956) 89,669,126) 94,362,353) 100,160,274] 105,872,838 
Consideration for annuities............... 2,000,012 2,066,772 2,769,557 4,109,094 5,050, 278 
Interest, dividends and rents............ 23, 838,487| 25,457,635| 25,788,727) 26,208,776) 27,403,954 
SUNG IteMs eee ey cP aie eoe eee 8,408,931 7,509,551 6, 286, 241 8,341,996 8,406, 660 
Totals, Foreign Companies......... 118, 388,336] 124, 703,084| 129,206,878] 138,820,140} 146, 733, 730 
EXPENDITURE 
Canadian Companies 
Payments to policyholders............... 194,358, 643} 212,774,049] 236,890,120} 242,189,429) 260,000,910 
Glenéraliexpenses ass an. cee oes Oo 68,515,005} 74,693,716] 92,498,807] 107,620,042} 110,927,419 
Dividends to shareholders............... 1o24 Suk 1,332,458 1,396,973 2,072, 436 1,600,909 
Other disbursements........... Tork Cede 33,594,309] 48,419,189] 45,386,493) 51,777,296] 59,962,871 
Totals, Canadian Companies...... 297, 792,128] 332,219,412) 376,172,393] 403,659,203} 432, 492,109 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 236, 262,368] 275,434,964] 297,764,906) 274,786,162] 259,842,220 
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°0.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion 
Registration and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British and 
Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1944-48—concluded. 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 - 
$ $ $ $ $ 


EXPENDITURE —concluded 
British Companies 


Payments to policyholders.............. 8,517,715] 4,015,885 3,533, 560| 4,322,427 4,472,132 
Gener expenses archers ca satis sine stabs 1,375, 639 1,648,302} . 2,279,662) 2,726,330 3,077,527 
OPREAISHUTSOMENtS oc che cee te cee eee 163,096 166, 548 176,910 316, 885 168,190 

Totals, British Companies......... 5,056,450; 5,830,735} 5,990,132) 7,365,642) 7,717,849 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 3,266,943] 3,300,929} 5,315,664] 11,820,992) 11,238,914 


Foreign Companies 


Payments to policyholders.............. 50,158,688] 54,774,067| 58,330,186) 59,892,780) 65,213,761 
Generahexponsesn eng oe meee leet oa es 17,342,564; 18,207,681} 20,328,025} 23,318,382} 24,659,702 
Other disbursements .0.. 5.8 ene ees 3,184,797 3,262,611 3,912,698 4,070,737 5,276, 845 

Totals, Foreign Companies......... 70,686,049} 76,244,359] 82,570,909] 87,281,899) 95,150,308 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 47,702,287| 48,458,725) 46,635,969] 51,538,241) 51,583,422 


Subsection 4.—Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other 
insurance benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively 
unimportant. Table 21 gives statistics of life insurance effected through fraternal 
benefit societies by Canadian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, 
income and expenditure relating to the whole business of Canadian societies and to the 
business in Canada of foreign societies. The rates charged by these societies are com- 
puted to be sufficient to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial 
principles. The benefit funds of each society must be valued annually by a qualified 
actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries, London; of the Faculty 
of Actuaries in Scotland; of the Society of Actuaries; or of the American Institute 
of Actuaries) and, unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund, a 
readjustment of rates or benefits must be made. The statistics in the first part of 
Table 21 relate to the 15 Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance Department 
of the Federal Government, only one of which does not grant life insurance benefits. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal Govern- 
ment prior to transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at 
that date were transacting business under provincial licences, while forbidden to 
accept new members, were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect 
of insurance already in force. Most of these societies and some foreign societies that 
had not previously been licensed by the provinces have since obtained federal 
authority to transact business. Of both classes of societies, 29 transacted business 
in Canada during 1948, two of which do not grant life insurance benefits. 
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21.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies reporting to the 
Insurance Department of the Federal Government, 1944-48 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
No No No. No No 
CANADIAN SOCIETIES 
Net certificates effected................. 15,724 17,781 22,251 22,068 18,010 
Net certificates become claims.......... 3,363 3,347 3,286 3,432 2,895 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Net premium income,...............000: 2,328,080 | 2,428,641 | 2,466,794} 2,667,206 | 1,899,668 
Net amounts of certificates effected...... 15,282,835 | 17,772,650 | 22,850,967 | 23,578,289 | 16,590,666 
INetamountsanforce sie 136,047,105 |151,255, 637 |165, 792,519 |175, 202,012 |125, 126, 252 
Net amounts of certificates become 
Gla Se Rear ee et een ree ote 2,695,737 | 2,845,697 | 2,812,487 | 2,964,099 | 2,374,505 
Net'bénefits paid 25. os) on es ee ee SLO Lon 3,096, 212 3,187, 842 3,347,165 2,718, 494 
Net-outstanding claims... 0-2. ..+.¢.2060. 395, 754 442,543 438,411 443,496 283, 625 
Gross Amounts Terminated by— 
earths, Saar ae ne Re eRe ed oases 1,968,409 | 2,182,901 | 2,131,975 | 2,232,140] 1,780,382 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 9,521,647 | 9,865,312 | 10,718,409 | 14,638,191 | 10,379,797. 
Totals, Terminated.............. 11,490,056 | 12,048,213 | 12,850,384 | 16,870,331 | 12,160,179 
Assets 
Real aptate tes oe fag tread aALaee ohe 5,572,863 | 4,528,584 | 3,698,409 | 2,385,120 | 1,104,882 
Real estate held under agreements of sale} 1,209,325 | 1,281,834 997,818 | 1,117,889 624,586 
Loans'on real estate.¢......0.-0.0.0000+- 8,331,442 | 9,250,512 | 9,790,876 | 12,263,188 | 7,636,013 
Policygloans %4s yaa a ehtece eee ee 6,251,126 5,844,979 5,548,355 5, 298,998 4,219,483 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 67,609,473 | 70,852,761 | 74,553,928 | 76,634,957 | 71,973,574 
Cash Soe sma eeOe Mae ee aeee ee aoe tata 1,931,621 | 1,940,682 | 1,572,543 | _ 2,018,260 | 1,412,477 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 769, 824 783,156 763,085 692,053 596, 860 
Dues from membersS.....:..22.......-- 366, 214 329 , 423 359, 822 405,758 301, 807 
Other assets sacccut t aee es his eens 208, 167 246,155 235, 608 205, 244 200,519 
Totals, Assets!.................. 92,250,055 | 95,053,086 | 97,515,444 |101,021,467 | 88,070,201 
Liabilities 
Outstanding claims... 3.22604. 006.0050. 511,531 565,453 552, 453 709,335 494,593 
Reserve under contracts in force......... 73,831,203 | 75,376,761 | 76,797,906 | 79,111,148 | 70,184,577 
Other, liabilities4tt.c une nee ee 7,965,582 | 9,012,574 | 9,881,197 | 10,019,573 | 8,456,377 
Totals, Liabilities!.............. 82,308,316 | 84,954,788 | 87,231,556 | 89,840,056 | 79,135,547 
Income 
Premiums (for benefits)................. 4,223,461 | 4,372,857 | 4,211,149 | 4,693,377 | 3,783,662 
Fees and dues (for expenses)............. 1,825,040 | 2,056,121 2,872,978 2,939,987 | 2,577,448 
Interestiandsrentssere ee ae ene 3,799,614 4,047,952 3,969, 289 3,871,281 Slgl, 22 
OGhermrecenpts sateen eee NTI Beet 770, 656 822,914 | 1,317,891 | 1,564,691 711,461 
Totals, Income!................. 10,618,771 | 11,299,844 | 12,371,307 | 13,069,336 | 10,193,783 
Expenditures 
Pard:toumembersyae erent ce i ae 5,971,542 | 5,943,404 | 6,149,275 | 6,507,242 | 5,846,278 
Generallexpenses as eee ee 1,772,304 | 2,108,049 |} 2,851,288 | 3,037,830 | 2,711,617 
Otheridisbursementsw ieee 226,976 277,448 164, 281 214,547 184,395 
Totals, Expenditures!.......... 7,970,822 | 8,328,901 | 9,164,844 | 9,759,619 | 8,742,290 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 2,647,949 | 2,970,943 | 3,206,463 | 3,309,717 1,451, 493 


' Includes business outside Canada. 
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21.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies reporting to the 
Insurance Department of the Federal Government, 1944-48—concluded 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
No. ‘No. No. No. No. 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES 
Net certificates effected..............-+- 11,553 10,379 11, 827 11,682 11,287 
Net certificates become claims.........: 1,124 1,103 1,129 1,151 1,136 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Net premium income. ..... 056... 6. 20. a 2,068,944 | 2,181,377 | 2,383,550 | 2,706,402 | 2,937,821 
Net amounts of certificates effected...... 12,140,059 | 11,106,740 | 14,467,621 | 15,679,437 | 14,582,536 
INetamounts:in forces... s,s ook Suen oe 89,758,370 | 94,866,139 |102,514,715 |111, 138,267 |116,357,042 
Net amounts of certificates becomeclaims| 1,197,928 1,170,293 1, 175;955 1,258,715 1,282,310 
INeb benoiIts DAId ces oo rece eeale «neice es 1,521,494 | 1,589,596 | 1,680,546 | 1,688,675 | 1,867,076 
Net outstanding claims.................. 257,347 252,194 198, 294 249, 833 230,397 
Gross Amounts Terminated by— 
OAL ler oat ere or es viata ate: She Patace axetel te 1,093,645 | 1,059,949 | 1,016,662 | 1,090,606 | 1,123,547 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 5,372,839 | 6,226,310 | 7,392,366 | 8,357,958 | 9,779,975 
Totals, Terminated.............. 6,466,484 | 7,286,259 | 8,409,028 | 9,448,564 | 10,903,522 
Assets 
Ren oata te sane ai tacsi.s cia tele ose Pas oho eke 977 | 977 977 977 977 
Hoanson real-estate. . cs... csc ea eec ee ces 111532 101,977 118,513 76, 458 163, 271 
PolieyslOans ere ws wate ics es see ee wells ee 1,415,190 | 1,304,229 | 1,275,184 | 1,291,882 | 1,384,379 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 15,351,811 | 16,849,323 | 18,582,907 | 20,193,570 | 21,263,329 
(OPIN. ase Gren ee eA Se Re a 997,582 975,476 | 1,672,648 | 1,615,761 1,395, 445 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 120, 809 137, 852 148, 256 162,279 188,278 
Dyes trom MOMVESh os... oe Hoe awe «vies 183,495 169,302 174,991 198,388 2038 , 072 
Othonassete.: a esas oR stad 22,315 32,432 1,000 26 139 
Totals, Assets...............4.- 18,203,711 | 19,571,568 | 21,974,476 | 23,539,341 | 24,598,890 
Liabilities 
Outstanding Ge tnisel yc. 5 jas, Cet. 386, 263 381,925 346,529 410, 202 388, 656 
Reserve under contracts in force......... 16,025,979 | 17,059,839 | 18,656,607 | 19,875,115 | 21,253,911 
MPborslsa Durgesh ek co kceed oon ecw er aes 1,090,252 | 1,303,011 1,469,237 | 1,461,541 1,740,902 
Totals, Liabilities............... 17,502,494 | 18,744,775 | 20,472,373 | 21,746,858 | 23,383, 469 
Income 
Premiums (for benefits)................. 2,664,104 | 2,884,367 | 3,101,912 | 3,576,268 | 3,860,076 
Fees and dues (for expenses)............. 816, 992 886, 746 959,131 947,011 987,937 
ANPETeSHANA TENS santa. clots dele F< gctegeie she 447,876 580, 592 625,677 664, 204 708, 444 
OE ersreceip cs sacl witaas sa cals Gia Sends 2 151,119 202,930 240, 873 358, 638 384, 502 
Totals, Income................. 4,080,091 | 4,554,635 | 4,927,593 | 5,546,121 | 5,940,959 
Expenditures 
Paid: to mem berssas6 ak tw ca lacie sateen « 2,029,658 | 2,154,868 | 2,291,600 | 2,311,253 | 2,522,270 
Goneralexnensesverns ics fea cj dscuriwretsts siccs 539, 628 558,410 621, 897 672, 439 646.881 
Othenexpenditwredan so. .c0-s dec ss ieee 60, 161 61, 299 70,541 232,996 252, 967- 
Totals, Expenditures........... 2,629,447 | 2,774,577 | 2,984,038 | 3,216,688 | 3,422,118 
Excess of income over expenditure........].. 1,450,644 | 1,780,058 | 1,943,555 | 2,329,433 | 2,518,841 


Se ee ee ee ee eS EEG 


Subsection 5.—Life Insurance in Force Outside Canada by Canadian 
Companies Registered by the Federal Government 


Tables 22 and 23 give summary statistics of insurance in force as at Dee. 31, 
1948, in currencies other than Canadian, classified by companies and by the cur- 
rencies in which business was written. The data given here are in Canadian 
dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange for the countries concerned, but there are 
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several exceptions where, for purposes of account, certain companies have con- 
verted foreign currencies at rates other than par, particularly where the current 
rate differs substantially from the par rate. More than 63 p.c. of all such business 
in force was written in United States currency and over 21 p.c. in sterling. From 
another standpoint, over 31 p.c. was written in currency of British countries outside 
Canada, and over 68 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


Canadian life companies operating under Dominion registration had in force 
in countries outside Canada, at Dec. 31, 1948, lfe insurance amounting to 
$4,812,137,865, and sinking fund and capital redemption insurance amounting 
to $5,641,806. As shown in Table 22, insurance in force in currencies other than 
Canadian amounted to $4,655,861,043. The difference between these figures is 
presumably the net amount of non-Canadian business transacted in Canadian 
currency. As against the total non-Canadian business, including annuity business, 
the British and foreign investments of Canadian life insurance companies as at 
Dec. 31, 1948, amounted to $1,574,077,934. Since the business in force in Canada 
of these companies at Dec. 31, 1948, amounted to $8,832,474,877 (including sinking 
fund of $1,522,011), the total business on their books, Canadian and non-Canadian, 
amounted to $18,650,254,548. Thus, over 35 p.c. of the total business in force was 
outside Canada. 
22.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 


(excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies other than Canadian, by Companies, 1948. 


Insurance Effected Insurance in Force 


Company . . 4 : 
ritis Foreign ritis Foreign 
Currencies Currencies Total Currencies Currencies Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Alliance Nation- 

alee eaes — 7,000 7,000 — 4,599,045 4,599,045 
Canada. soe. 16,419, 267 23,001, 102 39, 420, 369 146,104,470 | 247,180,144 | 393,284,614 
Commercial.... — — — — 35,000 35,000 
Confederation. . 23,256, 464 27,514, 417 50,770,881 138, 251,700 145, 687, 809 283 , 939, 509 
Continental..... — — — 30,910 T2TR283 152,193: 
Crowle ene 16,002, 692 45,881, 601 61, 884, 293 64,384,759 157, 492, 452 DOI Stina 
Dominion...... QA? Gor 10,217,775 12,360, 432 12, 652,099 47,192,441 59, 844,540 
Dom. of Canada 

General....... 405,727 — 405,727 2,525,788 8,933 2, a4 Vad 
IU LBRO ee = — — 12,500 4,821 Spal 
Equitable...... — — — — 297,000 297 , 000 
Great-West..... 57,140,910 57,140,910 648,955 | 324,198,700 | 324,847,655 
Imperiale seen 125.228, 157 By PSCTUT 15,980,534 47,568,012 38,061,027 85, 629,039 
Londonhs: =a se. — 1,195,161 1,195,161 — 5,401,495 5,401,495 
Manufacturers. . 37,109, 806 51,915, 482 89,025,288 | 222,406,461 318,656,195 | 541,062,656 
Maritime....... 229, 846 5,000 234, 846 1,940,108 26,614 1,966,722 
Monarch........ = ~- - oo 206, 652 206, 652 
Montreal....... 12,500 12,500 342,766 454,545 797,311 
Mupialleeeeeien 20,000 1,424, 269 1,444, 269 15118, 758 14,042,409 15,161, 167 
Nationa aaa 936,372 523, 448 1,459, 820 6,349, 382 1,080,358 7,429,740 
NorthAmerican 2,383, 464 6,849, 406 9, 232,870 6, 802, 695 35, 210, 985 42,013, 680 
Northern....... 7,000 2,415,971 2,422,971 37,633 12,569,030 12, 606, 663 
Sauvegarde..... — — — _ 5,000 5,000 
UN. ey ee, 103,399,410 149,094,261 | 252,493,671 836, 628,603 |1,815,462,570 |2, 652,091,173 
Westernw..*)..4 — — — — 60,936 60, 936 

Totals...... 214,540,862 | 380,950,680 | 595,491,542 |1,487, 805,599 |3, 168,035,444 |4, 655,861, 043 
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22.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
(excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies other than Canadian, by Companies, 1948—concluded. 


Liabilities 
Company British pre! a 
oreign 
Currencies Currencies Total 
$ $ $ 

PMT ANCEUNETTONEIC seal. cinciectitc a iin: sy tire cam mae tonanetantel — 1,073,012 1,073,012 
(OLN yg bigs, Ce Seats os cn Dire pelea auth We Wir: ere cht eRe EP? 74, 893, 653 91, 835, 562 166,729,215 
GG rT CUE ec ee RI eH Sin cto «(avanbraeetboke ale isle w/o cues aetensevensieseus 16,456 16,456 
Gontodera tions ae Maser 3 cere he Give Nokia aidinenowe aac 57,100,643 32, 989, 663 90,090,306 
Won tiNen ba ee ae ee ena irre HneS sae Sei bre ae ne See ohn 14,213 50,739 64,952 
COR e a ore, ace be na bi ir Ret San ina nes re 18,175,331 25,395,389 43,570,720 
PSY oANTRTE LO Pee ee ET ero hs vonch tata: Doe otro aeheiae s ies iwt pe talonttave gars 2,396, 851 11, 207, 803 13,604, 654 
Domimronot Canada General.) 2.7 hss tietes cel sek eek ate o es 523 , 992 Qe siey 526,309 
PH GON 3c... Pe TE a ei We me reteset Wud Minds let anesh asta tev 7,124 2,229 9,353 
Ure TAC) 3 SE dares iene A SA i eo Some eri ko Se —_ 70,704 70,704 
PORE WV CSO ee ee eo cS mel aati bie vga albeit ings ttSragets 648, 962 95, 676, 933 96,325,895 
rma persist tere ae ciateyeia Meteniae et sloctee ev nied crete nse Wie a wah ove ia su laarle oie Pople GUL 13,044, 653 26, 158, 264 
ST ADADEE COTES oe te ek RE. oa [SARIN MRO GAN I E tne SRR RAED TO 478,153 478,153 
END TiTht CC UTI GL cams Aen tch Sas ee Mas clo c tetede: vac tetateri cba Ser ak scitsaalegob traders 88, 896, 067 99,698, 685 188,594,752 
NAA LEDC is co ote eee ee aera rns inner Ree als eras Gs prrens lon dis Golan amon oues 09,503 10, 155 719,658 
Morne lacs sie cos oo caer RE eel). Gira t as cmasteereass — 368, 665 368, 665 
ATARI ere oes or oe ota e) Shstonoua ean ge poacierreterinne So gsir 357 146, 637 146, 994 
ING tien ees ents es ee cues gaa ciiom Wiad e mang ceaonaeiwls 476,148 3,900,520 4,376, 668 
ING try ack ee he Cee a ma Sete sc ee Nin wtsttite S easueieue eis cyabnye eieseronue = 1,149,718 233,211 1,382,929 
IN/GYR Hin TASH OVS IGS cin co eaten Bee So GORLC ae Ooms a enero Serr een 1,147,202 9,708, 950 10, 856, 152 
ENCED eee ee ee ts tebe ice a eega Nites eo storede 12,489 1,043,717 1,056, 206 
a EMOR ATG Or. ves Be oe Se SAA BD ee PE ip gn Wise aps cree ets = 560 560 
ss ee ee ree ite risa Mia tanaa le Saeed & Domsie ota 366,846,389 | 619,012,949 985,859,338 
Wicctorebt erie. an tet eee i ha wb ee aes GAINS SS oR Rien nds — 17,035 17,035 
626,112,253 |1, 005,984,697 | 1,632,096, 950 


23.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities by Canadian Companies 
(excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies other than Canadian, by Currencies, 1948. 


Currency ane cdl eae Liabilities 
$ $ $ 
British— ; 
Pounds— 
Sigorlino were Pee TeAmer ett. Serer sie et Sekai accel nel 147,187, 663 1,021, 876, 417 475,085,534 
PANTS cde Weert <7 eects atts ivuatarcoan neers i Selean eee — 39,014 35,003 
D SLBYST NTO OST BE Se BL pee roe RA Ce ce een 18,240 486,043 146,551 
EST OA Ose eee eae eee rare tes i owes sucrancbateeas svaratt — 1,402 1,198 
ISPS BOO IIUG Ete sates Serer Oe Ie ees aes Sn gee 457,100 2,774,571 528,748 
Bermiudaan ai aMaicdicnensieae cine caront. a. 1,163,338 |’ 8,054,528 1,748,072 
TEx ch rtlon ifssh mn bits bYos 5 cin MO AI onco cme Ole ae 967 , 459 6,692, 169 1,963,048 
ATER IVY VCE Mette ern cr ar ohn be ei we iis tktole tareretene aiaae wa 6, 612, 847 36, 823,075 8,160, 658 
TINEA LT: CA Rea ee ee omelet tcf etn ie oan 21,724,587 163,895,671 42,543, 969 
Srenliveran< eel svoye SEL AO has ate sen oem eieso nen 280,546 2,084,329 628, 810 
Dollars— 
rit sae Grilia Naeem eee as ok cis tech einvs eee caret 229, 500 355,500 29,995 
BVH eel lakers ona dees brie rop a oron demo Oe: 73,940 886, 006 227 , 620 
ME IiSh AV CShMEM CICS. arc 5 arb cations caberteles Abst. 9,921,917 61,530,913 19,389,478 
Elona VISOD Gaara pie eieteler casa o ane iat a ctetate ore reer 2,520,175 8,926, 107 2,572,666 
Suita hisoverng (aaaVoirciee ao Pee Soyo Hie son noe eee 5,910,414 12,458, 811 3,402,574 
Rupees— 
Give Fh ose Be Se the or a eae Pec ba Go 4,552,821 34,548,569 14,391,712 
Indiasanda Gey LOntrin dena is cuter cme Sidacs: 11,863,515 125,048,770 55,109, 020 
Shillings— 
TREY NTE coe eee Pee Beer ee Rr ane oo et ee 1,056, 800 1,323,704 147,597 
IDOtAIS RSTAbISH fs cick aerate rede slees cnet os 214,540,862 | 1,487,805,599 626,112, 258 


1Includes British Guiana which Crown Life did not separate from B.W.I. 
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23.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities by Canadian Companies 
(excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies other than Canadian, by Currencies, 1948—concluded. 


Insurance Insurance 


Currency Effected Se esa Liabilities 
$ $ $ 
Foreign— : 

Bolivares:(Venezuela) arcane snide satire nem ee eas 11,046, 653 19,099,714 823,141 
GCordobas:GNicaragua))s.ea..ch en eee eerie — 24,022 32,452 
Dollars (China, Shanghai)................2000cee05 — 1,932 1,622 
Dollars (Dominican Republic)...................- a 2,604 
Dollars, (United (states) ss. 22. wy eat ee _ 828,584,424 | 2,948,380,009 960, 227, 937 
Pranes:(Krance) eae, Se Seca ee ae ee — 39,780 30,483 
Pranes (Switzerland)... 1s tee ee cee tne —- 5,600 18,930 
Guilders (Indonesia) 252s ote nine On Ga 5,985, 700 4,905,129 
Guilders (Netherlands Antilles)................... 2,675, 923 10,357, 787 1,659,018 
Pesos CAraen tina eA... cere oa oeers ea ree 6,172,581 45,972,663 ~ 12,708,874 
Pesos (Chileyexce coset okt ee eee ee eee — 1,143,060 789, 950 
Pesos*(Colom bia) Setanta nn ee 2,760,718 7,483,674 1,000, 439 
Pesosi( Cuba teeta yan on ee daisies teenies 6,119,731 33,582, 852 4,085,455 
Pesost( Mexico) hea reteset cae anal oe oe es ances 1,900, 832 18, 899,753 3,807,836 
Pesosi(Philippines) cw ounce ieee 13,811,037 34,702, 655 5,070,915 
Poundst(Haey pt) Ay tek cree ene DR essere 6, 891, 216 36, 720,193 9,117,738 
Pounds: CIStacl eer saga eet etteee tte ee OE 931,848 4,091,081 706, 643 
Quetzales:(Guatemala)= 205-45. e ees went omic _- — 10,165 
Soles:(Perui\iseisse. Oe ome ine eee — 1,051,428 657 , 353 
Ticals\(Thailandl)| SS ec.nie ae eee eee —_ 405, 546 232,253 
Viens Japan!) ests scweue + odes ee Pee eas — 106, 995 88,390 
Miscellanegusistsittia i. fn ook aie ae amin eee eee — 1,000 2,370 

Totals; Foreignny...<..0e eee eee 380,950,680 | 3,168,055,444 1,005, 984, 697 

Grarid Dotalsir ese errs aie ee 595,491,542 | 4,655,861, 043 1, 632,096,950 


Subsection 6.—Grand Total of All Life Insurance in Canada and the 
Business of Canadian Organizations Abroad 


Table 24 summarizes the business outside Canada of Canadian life companies 
and fraternal benefit societies. If to these figures is added the business in Canada 
of these organizations, as shown in Table 12, the total business, internal and external, 
of all Canadian life insurance companies and fraternal societies may be obtained. 
Again, adding the business in Canada of British and foreign companies and fraternal 
societies, a grand total is obtained of all life insurance in Canada and of the life 
insurance business abroad of Canadian organizations; this total is shown in 
Table 25. 


24.— Business Abroad of Canadian Life Companies and Fraternal Societies, 1948 


Nortr.—Figures for business in Canada will be found in Table 12, p. 1075. 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Item Effected Insurance in Premiums Claims 
(net) — | Force Dec. 31 Received Paid 
? ; ; $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— 
DOmIniOntere ce sare aoe crane 604,710,960 | 4,812,137,865 174, 879,725 74,822,181 
PROVINCIA sac eas Aone aioe oye 1 1 1 1 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
Dominions eter eee sansa ee 13, 842, 871 94,925,767 ieotoeoos 2,416, 407 
PLOVINCLAL eee eee te eee hee 1 i 1 ; 1 
Totalsieye. ee eee 618,553,831 | 4,907,063, 632 176,193, 058 77, 288, 588 


1None reported. 
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25.—Grand Total of All Life Insurance Business in Canada and of Canadian 
Organizations Abroad, 1948 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Item Effected Insurance in Premiums Claims 
(net) Force Dec. 31 Received Paid 
$ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— 
Dominion ers. Fe) ast Soa eao teens 1,661,188,757 | 13,643,090, 731 388, 433,570 143,952,585 
IPTOVANCIAL eae Soe oe eh oec eh 81,118,491 381,375, 949 8, 695, 6382 2,144,910 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
PHI OMINIONSS Sess ee ee eee 30, 433, 537 220,052,019 3, 213,001 4,713,838 
IPYOVINCIAM ahs cristina Se ahs 20, 982,976 166, 928,199 3,478, 871 2,500,197 
British life companies SAL Ee Se ok 42,872,562 270,105, 626 7,085, 861 2,533,045 
Foreign life companies................ 404, 903,588 4,004, 294,358 105, 872, 838 37,670, 183 
Foreign fraternal companies.......... 14,582,536 116,357,042 2,937,821 1,378,473 
Grand Totals............... 25 206,077,447 | 18,802, 203,924 519, 717,594 194,893,231 


Section 3.—Casualty Insurance 


Since 1875, the growth of casualty insurance business has been steady. The 
report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 shows that the 
number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guarantee, plate glass 
and steam-boiler insurance—the only four classes of casualty insurance then trans- 
acted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1, respectively. The report for the year 1948 shows that 
casualty insurance in Canada now includes various forms of accident and 23 other 
classes of insurance transacted by companies with Dominion registration. In 1880, 
10 companies transacted casualty insurance, but in 1948 such insurance was issued by 
267 companies, of which 59 were Canadian, 73 British and 135 foreign; of these, 191 
companies also transacted fire insurance. In addition, 20 fraternal orders or societies 
carried on accident and sickness insurance as well as life insurance business and 3 
fraternal orders or societies carried on accident or sickness insurance only. 


Table 27 shows the division of business in this field between federal and provincial 
licensees, and indicates that, as in the cases of fire and life insurance, the bulk 


of the business (about 90 p.c. in this case) is transacted by companies with Dominion 
registration. 


Since, as indicated above, most of the companies carrying on casualty insurance 
in Canada also transact fire insurance, their assets, liabilities, income and expenditures 
are included in the financial statistics of fire insurance companies given in Section 1, 
Subsection 3, of this Chapter. Table 28 gives similar figures for the total casualty 
business of Canadian companies, and for the casualty business in Canada of British 
and foreign companies, whose transactions are confined to insurance other than 
fire and life. In 1948, there were 13 Canadian, 7 British and 56 foreign companies 
whose operations were limited to the same field. 


During the war years, automobile insurance showed a favourable experience 
with a loss ratio of around 45 p.c. This ratio was slightly lower than for the pre- 
war years, the result of lessened traffic, but since the end of hostilities the experience 
tends to be less favourable and in 1948 stood at about 52 p.c. 


Hail insurance in 1947 showed a loss ratio of 67 p.c. but in 1948 this had 
decreased to 64 p.c. 
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Marine insurance showed a very large increase in Canada during the war 
years and substantial profits resulted. The results for the years 1941 to 1948, 


inclusive, were as follows:— 


Year 


$ 


Premiums 


6,011,922 


14, 295,543 
10,061,059 


6,754,361 


7,932,404 


Claims 
Incurred 


$ 
2,781,190 
7,983, 963 
4,931, 286 
2,172,418 
2,995,704 
2,232,701 
4,529,161 
3,468,045 


Under- 
writing 
Profits 


$ 


1,694,470 
3,855, 415 
3,449,873 
3, 243, 889 
1,704,367 
2,084,412 
1,031,313 
2,466,397 


This class of insurance will, no doubt, continue to figure more largely in the 


business of companies in post-war years than it did before 1939. 


26.—Casualty Insurance in Canada, by Companies operating under Dominion 
Registration, 1948 


Number of Aggregate Experience 
Companies During Period 
1948 Years Transacted 
Class of Business a Trans- 
Cana-| Brit- | For- acted | Premiums | Claims 
dian | ish | eign Written Incurred 
No. $ $ 
IN otc (anita se Veiee ae et See Uo AAAS RB. asian eo aun 50} 92,299,497) 43,476, 664 
Accident— 
(NR Ersona le Siren eee Be eee eee eee 36 40 26 294] 84,367,344] 33,039,159 
(b) Public liability (Other until 1941)........... 36 40 23 24] 58,739,507| 19,521,022 
(c) Employers’ liability (Employers’ Liability : 
and Workmen’s Compensation until 1941).... 31 39 21 924| 45,434,944) 25,984,740 
Combined accident and sickness.......... Pl ee ee 14 11 20 35} 140,596,438] 86,026,392 
Ainerate.(ACviation, until 194) ae nse sees arise 4 9 20 21 5, 767, 433 BIST Oe 
penile eee ET AL MYR ISL Th e Seet ianee ER TENET noe 38 57 87 39| 517,021,053] 267,765, 468 
oiler— 
(a) Boiler (Steam Boiler until 1941)............. 7 6 5 72| 19,757,948} 1,894,247 
(b) Machinery (Electrical Machinery until 1941). 4 2 4 27 6, 758, 031 1,872,372 
Crediteeme cc. Fae re loen tect marries ace aR eee at — _- 2 29 6,669,922} 2,025,475 
CROWES eS eRe Ce Ae ee cr Pai emecencnneeaee: —~ — _- 1 12,268 40,091 
IDEN AVON CN CRAMER GET N Leon co decease bcd mao oe ou OMe e 13 DR 35 24 264, 106 15,125 
1 D>q0) (OWN Gs ara ae aici Aci iatirn iad hood men hae as Sats — — —_ ) 1,195,107 12,189 
Explosion (Inherent since 1932 included with Fire)...| — .| — — — — — 
Explosion (Riot and°C:C. until: 1941) oc. ana 15 19 38 16 1,812, 299 36,537 
A DEV neotsreshacc et pee eee bern ina ac, Onorninceny ates a Heya — 2 1 17 21,691 8,550 
op aiy ot a RR te aay ages nec LS ab Centers ago 14 3 5 30 1,374,075 325,096 
Pinal dceprek 295 3 oe ac ee OS EEE RE EER — — — 18 315,992 99, 688 
Guarantee (not separated into Fidelity and Surety 
PILOLLCOY LODL).c tana tehadeele chee cicietterre ohh chats cormeereaty: — ~ — 47| 13,452,616} 3,811,867 
BiGlelitive (Sinceel 991) deer cmcciee eee hea ree 34 26 19 27| 33,196,938) 9,171,146 
Sarety. (Since LOZ) kcrerrs ote lectets serene sere ietner 3) 23 17 27| 24,102,368) 3,986,880 
Hail bee mes Sn Pe ht Se de See eee ee REPL 4 4 21 39} 96,755,286] 61,683,895 
Empaetebiy: Vehiclesa es viacuvrrs el cinee neuhalnaisrae gets reae aie: — — 1 1 15 — 
lonlkenancl Heanor HO RAR hers hAomc cmc + coos 4 Sac eosin 3l 45 56 52] 34,613,602) 18,136,268 
IV OsS COC KHU Sot, eects foe Thea eee eae 1 1 2 41 2,599,412] 1,638,930 
Personal prpopeniyir ces sees tem ect Seen tilo o kere Sill 51 59 19| 60,020,498} 34,591,746 
Plat evolasctecceen nietyasoks «Cte PUES e ss tere yao eee 34 39 16 74| 22,358,539} 10,121,851 
Real property (Property prior to 1941) .............. 10 15 21 12 3,015,764 1, 226, 738 
STC KNOBS te mise Wie Gate ne ant snr Gin An ee gs Ree 27 22 13 53| 74,856,745| 44,818,898 
Sprinklersleakages tery steno cscter ise oecaksssenetgsiog 6 tarot = —_— — 14 844,301 427,673 
Spmnilerleakatelyrereeeney tues somes sir aaseerenert 4 6 23 25 348,591 111,063 
helt. Gourelary= prior vOslo 4s) seer siemens cn eteietars sires 38 35 23 56| 40,707,166) 15,254,135 
A Rha OVEN ie Aree noes helo aes cba tno 5ia ClouLA c — -- — 10 e252 -~ 
Weathervts2 costa it ecine ac ae eres Ca Rae — -- 4 34 714,849 433,901 
Windstorm (Tornado prior to 1941).................. 20 20 48 41 5,160,371 Mekevayey wild) 


Motalsas Bae eee 5 tee Cee ee ae 


1,395,165,918| 688,753, 088 


1 Sprinkler leakage business of fire companies was grouped with fire husiness from 1923 to 1940, but has 
been shown separately from their fire business since 1940 when written under a separate policy. 
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27.—Casualty Insurance Premiums and Claims in Canada, by Class of 


Notr.—Less all reinsurance for Canadian com 


British and foreign companies. 


Business, 1948 .: 


Class of Business 


Accident— 
Personal. sank ci ch: «8 
Public liability 
Employers’ liability 
Accident and sickness com- 


Boiler—(a) Boiler.......... 
(b) Maehinery...... 


Earthquake 
plosiontsentr cee Asean wee 
Hallingvaircral taste. veins. 9. 
Forgery 
Guarantee fidelity.......... 
Guarantee surety 
EVctilig eee tees © ane eo mentee 2 
Inland transportation........ 
ive StOCk eae. teeta 
Personal property........... 
Plateclasse im Mirani ia 
Real property 
Sickness 


ec ed 


AM ARE Got Vise S: OS ee erate een § 


Public liability 
Employers’ liability 


Accident and sickness com- 


bined 
Aircraft 


Sv eke ol ere ie! ee, eels, «eas 60 0/8 


Boiler—(a) Boiler.......... 

(6) Machinery...... 
Credit pee abner sks ru): 
Earthquake 
Exp lOStOntey emits ct. ties 
Rathinotaimerargs: sae. ec. 2s 
LOST 7s oe se a ae 
Guarantee fidelity.......... 
Guarantee surety 
Hail 
Inland transportation 
Live stock 
Personal property 
Fate PIASSs Pas. scqetceis cok. 
Heal property... 2.0.0.0 6s +s 
Sickness 


eee eee ee eee 


PLO CALS 323 oe eo ca, avo) os 


Provincial Licensees 


1Includes $15 premiums for impact by vehicles business. 
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panies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for. 


Dominion Within |In Provinces Grand 
Registered | Provinces | other than Total Lloyds Total. 
Companies | by which | those by | Provincial oe 
they are which Licensees 
Inecorp. Incorp. 
NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
6,137,260 3,805 190 3,995 356,401 6,497, 656 
6, 567, 254 146, 646 5,591 102) 237 399, 900 7,119,391 
2,383 , 837 364, 984 — 364, 984 214, 454 2,963,275 
23, 496, 635 198,093 16,388 214,481 10,622) 23,721,738 
780, 160 — —— — 292,154 1,072,314 
59,334, 767 4,098, 212 594,519 4,692,731 4,454,807] 68,482,305 
1,279, 630 — — — 136,357 1,415,987 
733, 520 11572 45,436 157,008 257,057 1,147,585 
381,398 _— — — 381,398 
17,352 43 — 43 26,308 43,703 
See 199 5 204 124, 681 167,680 
40° 694 - vai On 349 039 2 046 18 
1,699, 694 ,23 , 246, 158 
1,399,818 } 189, 821 7,41 197, 232 { 13,535),  1/4131353 
3,363, 807 278,616 — 278, 616 144,819 3, 787, 242 
2,785,872 9, 232 2,083 11,315 427,065 3, 224, 252 
57, 880 — — — 109, 956 167, 836 
11,820,012 30,870 3, 160 34,030 127,962) 11,982,004 
1,026, 247 107,391 Bile 107, 604 217|| -1,134,068 
302,945 861 84 945 42,413 346,308, ° 
5,505, 802 2,767 — 2,767 25, 756 5,534,325 
23,166 13 = 13 1,068 24, 247 
3,070,097 56, 120 1,539 57, 659 165,401 8,293,157 
14, 160 68,476 — 68, 476 1,900 84,536 
226,394 — — — 191 226,585 
132,529,168} 5, 667,721 676,619 6,344,340 7, 683, 112'/146, 556, 6201 
*NET CLAIMS INCURRED 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
2,022) Lo2 1,042 — 1,042 85,441 2,108, 635 
2,256,529 53, 466 725 54,191 161,415 2,472,135 
741,374 96, 765 — 96, 765 159,531 997,670 
14,318, 818 87,485 3,996 91, 481 966)| 14,411,265- 
508, 663 — a — 430,371 939,034 
31,747,077 1,973,424 293, 229 2,266, 653 2,703,354] 36,717,084 
198,003 — — — 20,901 218,904 
164, 471 21,993 8,797 30,790 32,194 227, 455 
—73,129 _ — — —_ —73,129 
Bf —_ — — — 37 
6,222 — — — 13,530 19,752 
Heyiiies eS va des 80,527] 480°770 
361,442 = , ’ 
153,110 ah oie 3,524 44,801 367 153,477 
920,378 74,754 —_ 74,754 34, 813 1,029,945 
972,070 2, ER 532 2,667 39,285 1,014,022 
40,811 — — — 53,975 94,786 
6,221,926 13, 962 3, 263 17,225 36, 483 6, 275, 634 
491,065 48,952 125 49,077 295 540, 437 
403,629 60 — 60 13, 626 417,315 
2,618,960 692 a 692 563 2,620,215 
7,416 — — =s oS 7,416 
1,016,555 22,678 860 23,538 185, 697 1,225,790 
9,097 15, 3438 — 15,343 3,000 27,440 
132,994 — — —_ —_ 132,994 
65, 247, 026 2,454, 028 $15,031 2, 769,079 4,056,094) 72,072,199 
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28.—Assets and Liabilities, Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and 
Foreign Casualty Insurance Companies, 1948 


Excess of Excess of 
ms Assets Expendi- Income 
Companies Assets Liabilities O Income Over 
ver ture : 
Liabilities Expendi- 
ture 
<4 $ $ $ $ $ § 
Canadian (in all countries)..| 16,678,601 8,484,118! 8,194,483) 10,904, 797 9,135,459 1, 769,338 
British (in Canada)......... 2,186,754 1,383,358 803 , 396 1,797, 533 1,490,824 306, 709 
Foreign (in Canada)........ 48,318,222] 28,184,175] 20,134,047] 42,350,09C| 34,823,357 7,526, 733 
Totals $e. s. tae 67,183,577| 38,051,651) 29,131,926 55,052,426) 45,449,640) — 9,602,780 


1 Not including capital stock. 


Section 4.—Government Insurance 


In addition to the insurance provided by private insurance companies various 
types of government insurance schemes have been adopted in recent years by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments. This Section deals briefly with the principal 
schemes now in effect. 


Only those schemes dealing with the types of insurance covered in the previous 
Sections of this Chapter, viz., fire, life and casualty, are dealt with here. Information 
on unemployment insurance, health insurance, export credits insurance, etc., will 
be found in the Chapters on Labour, Health and Welfare, Foreign Trade, etc. 


Veterans Insurance.*—The Veterans Insurance Act which came into force 
on Feb. 20, 1945, is a Federal Government Statute which provides that veterans of 
the Second World War, the widows and widowers of veterans, disability pensioners 
under the Pension Act in receipt of pensions relating to the War, most members of 
the Active Forces, and certain merchant seamen, may contract with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for life insurance, usually without medical examination. The 
period of eligibility ends six years after the coming into force of the Act or six years 
after discharge from Service, whichever is later. For the Active Forces generally 
it will end on Apr. 1, 1952, and for the eligible merchant seamen it will end on Feb. 20, 
1951. 


The amount of insurance may be any multiple of $500 up to a maximum of 
$10,000. The plans of insurance available are 10-payment life, 15-payment life, 
20-payment life, and life with premiums payable until age 65 or age 85. The 
policies are non-participating. 


Premiums on veterans insurance may be paid monthly, quarterly seml- 
annually or annually. They may be paid in cash or from re-establishment credit 
or by deduction from any pension granted under the Pension Act. The policy 
contracts include a waiver-of-premium disability provision. No extra premiums 
are charged for residence, travel or occupational hazards. 

At the end of the second policy year a liberal cash value is available. It may 
be used alternatively to provide reduced paid-up insurance or extended term 
insurance. A veteran’s insurance policy is not assignable, nor is a loan value granted. 


ar, * Revised by C. F. Black, Superintendent, Veterans Insurance, Department of Veterans Affairs, 
awa, 
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The maximum amount of insurance money that will be paid in a lump sum 
at death is $1,000; the balance must be paid to the beneficiary as an annuity certain 
or as a life annuity with or without a guaranteed period. 


29.—Summary Statistics of Veterans Insurance, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-50 
=. De ee ee ie 


Insurance Insurance Death Claims 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Issued in Force at Approved 

during Year end of Year during Year 

No. $ No. $ No. $ 
NOSG See roth ates sc oe © 4,013 11,971,500 3,914 11,708,550 1 500 
D4 Tee ea pachay tin tok oh ar: 6, 442 18,783 , 000 10,077 29, 658, 000 17 55, 500 
DUD: foes Men EE OSE 0 A eg a eR 8, 825 24,599, 000 18, 433 52,594, 612 38 100,500 
LOA O I teas a ecient Ta. 4,615 14,074,500 22, 293 63, 836, 743 91 245,500 
LSU ME sac chee RS eee 2,316 7,448,500 23, 722 68,016,514 111 340, 080 


a hE LE ek 
Provincial Insurance Schemes.—The Province of Saskatchewan conducts 


fire, fidelity and surety insurance but not life insurance. This is done under the 
terms of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Act, 1944. 


In the Province of Alberta, life insurance is provided through the Life Insurance 
Company of Alberta; a Crown Company that is not an emanation from the Pro- 
vincial Government. Similarly, another Crown Company, the Alberta General 
Insurance Company, provides all other kinds of insurance except life, accident and 
sickness. The Alberta Hail Board provides farmers with insurance for their crops 
against damage by hail. Information regarding the operations of these Companies 
may be obtained from:— 


(a) The Superintendent of Insurance, 
Insurance Branch, 
Department of the Provincial Secretary for Saskatchewan, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


(b) The Superintendent of Insurance, 
Department of the Provincial Secretary for Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—DEFENCE OF CANADA* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE : PAGE 
Section 1. Toe DeparTMENT oF NATIONAL Subsection 3. The Royal Canadian Air 
DD BERNCH Set ae ec ear tener 1992 HOrG@ ste t Oke See. Bia eee 1101 
3ncT1oN 2. THe ARMED SERVICES AND Subsection 4. The Defence Research 
tHE DEFENCE Researcu Boarp.... 1093 Boards See FE eS Peeks 1104 
k ‘ Section 3. SERVICE TRAINING.......... 1105 
Subsection 1. The Royal Canadian Navy 1095 Smction 4. Tue InpusTrraL DErEeNcE 
Subsection 2. The Canadian Army.... 1099 BOARDS os too Peet ees RTE eee hee 1105 


Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, the strength of all three branches of the 
Armed Forces was substantially increased, elements of each were committed for 
duty according to the United Nations Charter, and the program of organizing and 
training extensive reserve forces was continued. 

Under a single Minister, charged with responsibility for all matters relating to 
defence, the Department continued a policy which included: (1) the adoption of 
a unified defence program to meet agreed strategic needs; (2) a single defence 
budget under which funds and resources would be allocated in accordance with 
the program; (3) the elimination of duplication of services; (4) consistent and ~ 
equitable personnel policies; (5) greater emphasis on defence research and closer 
co-ordination with other government departments and with war industry. 

Under direction of the Minister, Service command is exercised by the heads 
of the Services concerned. 

In 1949-50 progress of the new defence organization was primarily along adminis- 
trative lines, in keeping with an ever-changing international situation. Co-operation 
with other nations in matters of defence became increasingly effective. In all 
matters of international defence relations, the first aim of Canadian policy was to 
prevent war. 

The amalgamation of the three Departments and the co-ordination of the three 
Services began with the establishment of a single National Defence Headquarters 
at Ottawa. Within this Headquarters, allied components of the Navy, Army and 
Air Force were interwoven wherever compatible with the interests of efficiency and 
economy. . 

Councils and committees that now function with direct relation to the 
Department of National Defence and the unification program include :—- 


(1) Defence Council.—Composition—Minister of National Defence (Chair- 
man), Parliamentary Assistant, Deputy Minister Associate Deputy 
Ministers (two), Service Chiefs of Staff and Chairman of Defence Research 
Board. Object — advising the Minister with regard to administrative 
matters of inter-Service concern affecting the Department as a whole 
or otherwise. 

(2) Chiefs of Staff Committee. — Composition — Service Chiefs of Staff 
(three), Chairman of Defence Research Board and, when matters cf 
general interest are under consideration, the Deputy Minister, the Under 


* This Chapter, with the exception of the material on the Industrial Defence Board, was revised under 
the direction of C. M. Drury, C.B.E., D.S.O., Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence, Ottawa 
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Secretary of State for External Affairs and the Secretary to the Cabinet 
attend. Object—planning, training and general supervision of the three 
Services; preparation of joint reports appreciating the military situation. 


(3) Personnel Members Committee. — Composition — Adjutant-General 
(Army), Chief of Naval Personnel, Air Member for Personnel (R.C.A.F.), 
Associate Deputy Minister and a Defence Research Board representative 
(chairmanship rotates among first three members named). Object—joint 
administration of personnel, medical and dental services, pay, pensions and 
allied matters; general aim is to ensure that, where feasible, personnel of 
the Navy, Army and Air Force are governed by the same regulations. 

(4) Principal Supply Officers’ Committee.—Composition—principal supply 
officers from each Service, a Defence Research Board representative and 
appropriate Associate Deputy Minister (chairmanship rotates among 
Service members). Object—co-ordination and unification of supply and 
equipment and matters of procurement. 

(5) Inter-Service Recruiting Committee. — Composition — by Service 
appointment as required (chairmanship rotates). Object — planning 
campaigns and sustaining recruiting programs for the active and reserve 
components of the Armed Services. 


The Defence Research Board of Canada.—The Defence Research Board 
was set up to operate as a specialized fourth Service to co-ordinate scientific research 
of defence significance (see p. 1104). 


Civil Defence.—In October, 1948, the Minister of National Defence appointed 
a Co-ordinator of Civil Defence with the task of preparing a Canadian plan. In- 
formal discussions were held with the Provincial Governments and the various 
national organizations and the plans and organizations of the countries of Western 
Europe and the United States were studied. 

An interdepartmental committee has been formed to assist in the co-ordination 
of the federal planning. The main principle is that all departments and agencies 
are responsible for planning all phases that are extensions of the normal functions. 

At an early stage in his planning the Co-ordinator of Civil Defence became 
interested in the standardization of fire-fighting equipment and has been instru- 
mental in initiating a standardization program in Canada. 


Liaison Abroad 

For the purpose of liaison and furtherance of international co-operation on 
defence, Canada maintains: (1) United States-Canadian Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence; (2) Canadian Joint Staff (Washington) representing the three Services; 
(3) Canadian Joint Liaison Officers, London, representing the three Services; and 
(4) Service Attachés in various countries throughout the world. 


Section 2.The Armed Services and the Defence 
Research Board* 


The three Armed Services of Canada—the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian 
Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force—are closely consolidated under single 
ministerial direction but still operate as three distinct defence services. Hach is 
headed by.a Chief of Staff who is responsible to the Minister of National Defence. 
Many aspects of administration and training have been amalgamated or co-ordinated 
in the interests of efficiency and economy. 
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Terms of service for recruits in each of the Armed Services have been stand- 
ardized as much as possible. The entire pay structure for comparable ranks has 
been made uniform. Plans are progressing for standardization of uniforms and 
equipment wherever feasible. Requirements for recruits and length of enlistment 
periods vary somewhat in accordance with the demands peculiar to each Service. 
Generally, educational and physical requirements are the same. 


The strengths of the Active (Permanent) components of the Armed Forces 
as at Dec. 31, 1950, were: Navy 10,199; Army 32,715; and Air Force 18,865. 


1.—Monthly Rates of Pay and Allowances for Members of the Active Forces, 
as at Dec. 1, 1950! . 


Separated — 
Family 
Allowance? 
oe ; Foreign 
Basic |Subsist- Married ale Service 
Navy Army R.C.AY, Rate~iltoneot: |e oP laiatthwtektaee Allow- 
no |Depend- ancet 
Child- ent 
ren Child- 
ren 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Seaman |Private Aircraftman 79 57 136 39 DG 9-00 
(on entry). (on entry). 2nd Class. 
Ordinary Seaman |Private Aircraftman 83 57 140 39 57 9-00 
(trained). (trained). Ist Class. 
Able Seaman. Private. Leading 90 57 147 39 57 9-00 
Aircraftman. 
Leading Seaman. |Corporal. Corporal. 103 57 160 39 57 9-00 
Petty Officer Sergeant. Sergeant. 119 67 186 45 67 | 12-00 
2nd Class. 
Petty Officer Staff Sergeant. |Flight Sergeant. 139 75 214 50 75 15-00 
Ist Class. 
Chief Petty Officer|Warrant Officer |Warrant Officer 161 75 236 50 ie 15-00 
2nd Class. 2nd Class. 2nd Class. 
Chief Petty Officer|Warrant Officer |Warrant Officer 180 85 265 55 85 16-50 
Ist Class. Ist Class. Ist Class. 
Acting Sub- Second Pilot Officer. 162 61 223 40 61 
Lieutenant. Lieutenant. 
Sub-Lieutenant. Lieutenant. Flying Officer. 195 79 274 58 79 
Lieutenant. Captain. Flight 234 79 313 58 79 
Lieutenant. 
Lieutenant- Major. Squadron 312 98 410 68 98 
Commander. Leader. , 
Commander. Lieutenant- Wing 367 108 475 73 108 
Colonel. Commander. 
Captain. Colonel. Group Captain. 517 119 636 79 119 
Commodore. Brigadier. AirCommodore| 689 128 817 83 128 
Rear-Admiral. Major-General. |Air Vice-Marshal| 786 135 921 85 135 


1 Excluding (a) marriage allowances for men, $30 per month, and for officers $40 per month, subject to 
reduction of $10 per month for permanent married quarters or $2-50 per month for temporary married 
quarters; (b) trades pay for Group 1 at $4 per month, for Group 2 at $12 per month, for Group 3 at $20 per 
month and for Group 4 at $28 per month. 2 Granted when rations and quarters are not provided. 
8 Granted in lieu of subsistence allowance when married personnel are separated from their families for 
service reasons. 4 Paid to sailors, soldiers and airmen serving with Canadian units abroad; naval 
peeonne! are paid this allowance when on a sea voyage of 30 days or more; the allowance is not granted to 
officers. 
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Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Navy 


Administration.—The administrative and operational headquarters of the 


Royal Canadian Navy is located at Naval Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont. The Chief 


of the Naval Staff is responsible for policy and direction in all matters concerning 
the Royal Canadian Navy. He is advised by the Naval Board, consisting of five 
senior officers who are heads of the main branches of naval activity—Staff, Personnel, 
Plans, Technical Services, and Air. 


The Naval Staff, which deals with the organization and operation of the Royal 
Canadian Navy, is composed of the heads of the various staff directorates—Plans 
and Operations, Weapons and Tactics, Organization, Air Logistics, Aviation, 
Communications, Intelligence and Information. 


The Navy maintains operational bases and training schools and centres at 
Halifax, N.S., and Esquimalt, B.C., a new entry training establishment at Corn- 
wallis, N.S., and an establishment at St. John’s, N’f’ld. In command of all ships 
and establishments in these areas are the Flag Officer Atlantic Coast and the Flag 
Officer Pacific Coast, respectively. 


External representation includes the Naval Member of the Canadian Joint 
Staff, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., and the Naval Member of the Canadian Joint 
Staff, London, England. 


The Fleet.—Though reduced from the 378 warships served by more than 
90,000 men in the spring of 1945, the Royal Canadian Navy at present controls a 
fleet far superior to anything previously maintained by Canada in peacetime. 
The Navy has been developed into a specialized anti-submarine navy and has 
concentrated its training on this type of warfare. In addition, ships and aircraft 
have been armed and equipped for anti-submarine operations and a number of 
fast, Canadian designed, anti-submarine vessels have been ordered in Canadian 
shipyards. 


While specializing in this particular role, the Royal Canadian Navy has not 
ignored other phases of naval warfare. Ships and men have been trained to perform 
diverse duties and, in the case of the three Canadian destroyers serving in the 
Korean theatre, have demonstrated a high efficiency. The three ships—H.M.C.S. 
Cayuga, H.M.C.S. Siouw and H.M.C.S. Athabaskan—have been called on to carry 
out a wide variety of assignments. 


The keynote is intense training, with particular emphasis on training afloat. 
Ships have put in a notable amount of sea time, from the summer local cruises, 
designed for the instruction of reserves with only two weeks to spend on the water, 
to far-flung movements combined with fleet exercises with ships of the Royal Navy 
and the United States Navy. 


Early in 1950 a division between operation and training ships was announced. 
Operational ships and carrier-borne aircraft are being welded into a specialized 
anti-submarine force and are to be developed to the highest possible standard of 
efficiency. Training ships will be employed exclusively in providing sea experience 
for new entries, reserve personnel and Naval Cadets, and in furnishing the practical 
training necessary to supplement that received ashore by men taking courses in 
specialized subjects. 

The largest unit of the peacetime Royal Canadian Navy is a light fleet aircraft — 
carrier of 18,000 tons. Two 8,000-ton six-inch gun cruisers, seven large “Tribal” 
class destroyers and four lighter destroyers make up the main portion of the fleet. 
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Five frigates and nine ‘Algerine’ type minesweepers also are maintained, as well as 
auxiliary vessels and ‘Fairmile’ motor launches. The following ships are currently 
in commission or are being retained in reserve:— 


Light Fleet Aircraft Carrier — Algerine Type Minesweepers— 
H.M.C.S. Magnificent H.M.C.S. New Liskeard 
Cruisers— H.M.C.S8. Portage 
H.M.C.S. Ontario H.M.C.S. Wallaceburg 
H.M.C.S. Uganda H.M.C.S. Fort Francis 
H.M.C.S. Kapuskasing 
Tribal Class Destroyers— : 
H.M.C.S. ais H.M.C.S. Rockcliffe 
H.M.C.S. Huron H.M.C.S. Oshawa 
H.M.C.S. Haida H.M.C.S. Sault Ste. Marie 
H.M.C.S. Micmac H.M.C.S. Winnipeg 
H.M.C.S. Nootka 
H.M.C.S. Cayuga Auxiliary Vessels— 
H.M.C.S. Athabaskan H.M.C.S. Lloyd George 
Fleet ‘‘V’’ Class Destroyers— H.M.C.S. Revelstoke 
H.M.C.S. Sioux H.M.C.S. Cedarwood 
H.M.C.S. Algonquin H.M.C.S. Llewellyn 
Crescent Class Destroyers— 
ET NILE. SC" Grosceni Motor Launches— 
H.M.C.S. Crusader H.M.C. PTC 716 
Privat HM. C2 RT C271 
rigates— 
H.M.C.S. Antigonish Fae Coote 
H.M.C.S. Swansea pits ese + 
H.M.C.S. La Hulloise H.M.C. PTC 711 
H.M.C.S. Beacon Hill H.M.C. PTC 762 
H.M.C.S. New Waterford H-M.C. P-TE 779 


The aircraft carrier, H.M.C.S. Magnificent, is of the ‘Colossus’ class, with a 
flight deck 700 feet long and a speed of 25 knots. Though Belfast-built, she has a 
number of Canadian innovations including a system of cafeteria messing for feeding 
her crew of more than 1,000. Sea Fury single-seater fighters and Firefly and Avenger 
anti-submarine aircraft make up her air component. The Sea Furies are among 
the fastest propellor-driven aircraft in the world, while the Fireflies and Avengers 
are specially equipped for anti-submarine duties. 


H.M.C.S. Shearwater, commissioned in December, 1948, at Dartmouth, N.S., 
is the shore base for the 18th and 19th Carrier Air Groups, the Training Air Group, 
Fleet Requirement Unit and schools for air branch personnel. Formerly adminis- 
tered by the Royal Canadian Air Force, Shearwater was turned over to the Royal 
Canadian Navy just prior to commissioning. 


The two cruisers are 500 feet long, mount nine six-inch guns and heavy anti- 
aircraft armament. They carry crews of nearly 800 each and have a speed of more 
than 30 knots. H.M.C.S. Ontario, completed in 1945, has since been completely 
refitted and is one of the best-equipped ships of her class. 


The ‘Tribals’ are of about 2,000 tons, and are the most heavily-armed vessels 
of their type. Three of them, British-built, saw much action in the closing years of 
the Second World War. These are, in order of completion, H.M.C.S. Iroquois, 
H.M.C.S. Huron and H.M.C.S. Haida. The remaining four are products of 
Canadian shipyards and are the first turbine warships built in Canada. 


H.M.C.S. Crescent and H.M.C.S. Crusader are smaller destroyers than the 
‘Tribals’, displacing 1,700 tons. H.M.C.S. Algonquin and H.M.C.S. Szoux are 
Canadian Fleet ‘V’ class destroyers. They displace: 1,700 tons and, while 
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comparatively new ships, have battle records to their credit. The frigates and 
‘Algerine’ minesweepers, war-developed as anti-submarine escort vessels, displace 
1,445 and 1,000 tons, respectively. 


In H.M.C.8. Sioux, extensive and radical alterations have been made to the 
crew’s living quarters on a trial basis. A cafeteria messing system and dining 
quarters separate from the sleeping accommodation have been introduced, while 
in the sleeping spaces hammocks have been replaced by bunks which will fold when 
not in use. Although the cafeteria and bunk systems are not uncommon in larger 
ships, this is the first time they have been employed in toto in a destroyer of either 
the Canadian or British Navies. 


In 1949 the Royal Canadian Navy embarked on the largest ship-building 
program in its peacetime history. Contracts were awarded for a modern icebreaker, 
three anti-submarine escort vessels of latest design, four coastal minesweepers and 
a gate vessel. In August, 1950, it was announced that this program would be 
accelerated and expanded. 


Training.—While specialized training for both officers and men prior to the 
War was almost entirely dependent on Royal Navy facilities, the development and 
modernization of the Halifax and Esquimalt bases, plus the facilities made available 
by the increased Canadian fleet, have brought the Royal Canadian Navy to a 
position where, with the exception of a very few highly specialized qualifications, 
it handles all its own instructional activity. 


H.M.C.S. “Cornwallis”, at Cornwallis, N.S., the largest training base in the 
Commonwealth during the War, was recommissioned May-1, 1949, to handle 
the basic instruction of all Permanent Force new entries. 


During 1950 the complement of the Royal Canadian Navy was raised to 
13,440 officers and men. Recruits, on enlistment, sign a five-year agreement, with 
succeeding periods of the same length where a man wishes to continue until he is 
pensionable. 


Officers of the Royal Canadian Navy come from three main sources: (1) the 
Canadian Services College, Royal Roads, B.C., and the Canadian Services College, 
Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont.; (2) direct entry of certain specialists from 
the universities; (3) promotion from the ranks. In addition, a number of short- 
term commissions are held by naval air crew personnel. 


Operations.—More important operational commitment carried out by the 
Royal Canadian Navy up to mid-1950 was the support by three destroyers of 
United Nations forces engaged in the defence of South Korea. The Tribal destroyers, 
H.M.C.8. Cayuga and H.M.C.S. Athabaskan, and the Fleet ‘V’ class destroyer 
H.M.C.S. Szoux left their Esquimalt base in July and subsequently took part in 
landing operations, bombardments, convoy escort work and other duties in the 
Korean theatre. 


*H.M.C.S. New Liskeard, an ‘Algerine’ minesweeper based at Halifax, joined 
with units of the United States Navy and Coast Guard to carry out a large-scale 
survey of the Gulf Stream. H.M.C.S. Cedarwood, an auxiliary vessel based at 
Esquimalt, continued her oceanographic duties on the Pacific Coast. 
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Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve).—All Canadian Naval Reserves are incor- 
porated in a single body, the Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve). Twenty-one Naval 
Divisions are established in the following centres:— 


Halifax, N.S., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Scotian’’ London, Ont., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Prevost’’ 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., H.M.C.S. Port Arthur, Ont., H.M.C.S. “‘Griffon’’ 
‘“‘Queen Charlotte”’ Winnipeg, Man., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Chippawa”’ 
Saint John, N.B., H.M.C.S. Regina, Sask., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Queen”’ 
‘““Brunswicker”’ Saskatoon, Sask., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Unicorn’”’ 
Quebec, Que., H.M.C.S. “Montcalm”’ Calgary, Alta., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Tecumseh’’ 
Montreal, Que., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Donnacona”’ Edmonton, Alta., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Nonsuch”’ 
Ottawa, Ont., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Carleton”’ Vancouver, B.C., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Discovery”’ 
Toronto, Ont., H.M.C.S. “York” Victoria, B.C., H.M.C.S. ‘“Malahat’’ 
Kingston, Ont., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Cataraqui”’ Prince Rupert, B.C., H.M.C.S. — 
Hamilton, Ont., H.M.C.S. “Star” ‘‘Chatham”’ 
Windsor, Ont., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Hunter’’ St. John’s, N’f’ld., H.M.C.S. “‘Cabot’’ 


These Naval Divisions are not only the local training centres for reserves, but 
are recruiting offices for the Royal Canadian Navy. Drawing heavily on surplus 
war equipment for basic training gear, and making use in many instances of new 
buildings, the Divisions are well fitted to meet modern high instructional standards. 
Each has been allocated responsibility for specialized training in various phases of 
naval activity—gunnery, harbour defence, aviation, communications, etc.—and 
Royal Canadian Navy officers and men have been provided as instructors. Each 
Division is commanded by a R.C.N. (R) Active List officer, under whom is a Royal 
Canadian Navy staff officer. 


Apart from annual training, officers and men of the R.C.N. (R) may perform 
voluntary service and special naval duty as required by Naval Headquarters. In 
the latter case they take the places of Permanent Force officers and men where 
vacancies exist in complement. 


There are two types of enlistment in the R.C.N. (R). Officers may be on either 
the Active List or the Retired List. Those on the former must take periodic training, 
but retired officers may volunteer for training if they so desire. Both classes are 
liable to mobilization in a time of emergency. 


Men are placed on Active or Emergency Lists and are governed by the same 
conditions as apply to officers. They sign on for five-year periods. 


University Naval Training Divisions.—Divisions for naval training are 
established at 32 universities and colleges across Canada: Prince of Wales College, 
St. Dunstan’s College, Acadia University, Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia 
Technical College, St. Francis Xavier University, University of King’s College, 
University of St. Mary’s College, Mount Allison University, University of New 
Brunswick, Collége Saint-Alexandre de la Gatineau, Ecole Polytechnique, Laval 
University, McGill University, Sir George Williams College, University of Montreal, 
Assumption College, Carleton College, McMaster University, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Ottawa University, Queen’s University, St. Patrick’s College, University 
of Toronto, University of Western Ontario, Lakehead Technical Institute, University 
of Manitoba, University of Saskatchewan, Regina College, University of Alberta, 
University of British Columbia and Victoria College. 
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The University Naval Training Divisions program offers undergraduates of 
all faculties four years of instruction leading to a commission in the Royal Canadian 
Navy and the Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve). It is designed to produce officers 
in all branches and, to this end, offers training both ashore and afloat. 


Training is taken at Naval Divisions and at universities during the academic 
year. Summer vacation training is taken both in the schools at the coasts and in 
H.M.C. ships. 


The Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—The Royal Canadian Sea Cadets consists 
of 80 authorized corps, sponsored by the Navy League of Canada and trained and 
supervised by the Royal Canadian Navy. The authorized strength is 10,000 cadets 
between the ages of 14 and 18 years. During a period of two summer months, at 
five different camps maintained for their training, 4,000 cadets averaged 14 days 
each. 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Army 


Command.—The system of command of the present peacetime Canadian 
Army includes:— 


Army Headquarters—Ottawa, Ont. (subdivided ) 

The General Staff Branch. 

The Adjutant-General Branch. 

The Quartermaster-General Branch.* 
Western Command—Headquarters, Edmonton, Alta. 

British Columbia Area—Headquarters, Vancouver, B.C. 
Prairie Command—Headquarters, Winnipeg, Man. 

Saskatchewan Area—Headquarters, Regina, Sask. 
Central Command—Headquarters, Oakville, Ont. 

Western Ontario Area—Headquarters, London, Ont. 

Eastern Ontario Area—Headquarters, Kingston, Ont. 
Quebec Command—Headquarters, Montreal, Que. 

Eastern Quebec Area—Headquarters, Quebec City, Que. 
Eastern Command—Headquarters, Halifax, N 8. 

New Brunswick Area—Headquarters, Fredericton, N.B. 

Newfoundland Area—Headquarters, St. John’s, N’f’ld. 
Northwest Highway System—Headquarters, Whitehorse, Yukon. 
Canadian Army Liaison Staff—Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Canadian Army Liaison Establishment—London, England. 


Army Headquarters conducts the planning and policy for the administration 
and training of the Active and Reserve Forces of the Canadian Army. It administers 
corps schools and other training establishments. Matters affecting Public Relations, 
Cadet Services, Military Intelligence, Chaplain Services, Provost and associated 
activities are directed by Army Headquarters through Commands. 


The five principal Commands are charged with complete military responsibility, 
under Army Headquarters, for all matters affecting their territorial areas and the 
command and administration of all troops within those areas. 


* Includes the Branch of the Master-General of Ordnance. 
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Organization.—There is but one Canadian Army which includes all the ground 
forces of Canada. Service is on a voluntary basis. The organization of the Army 
provides for six component parts as follows:— 


The Active Force-—The Active Force is available for general service and com- 
prises a field force, coast and anti-aircraft defence units, headquarters, command 
and area staffs; also training, intercommunication, administration, research and 
development staffs, units and establishments, officers and men permanently employed 
but not borne on any regimental establishment. 


The conditions for enlistment in the Active Force provide for men who were 
on Active Service in the Army during the Second World War, if they meet the 
physical requirements, have a Grade VIII education or the equivalent and are 
between 18 and 40 years of age. Young men are preferred. Men who were not on 
Active Service during the War may enlist if they meet the physical requirements, 
have a Grade X education or the equivalent and are between 18 and 25 years of 
age. Men qualified in a particular trade may be accepted up to the age of 35 years. 


Officers of the Canadian Army come from three main sources: (1) Canadian 
Officers Training Corps; (2) graduates of the Canadian Services Colleges—Royal 
Roads at Esquimalt, B.C., and the Royal Military College at Kingston, Ont.; 
(3) promotions from the ranks. 


The Canadian Army Special Force-—This Force has been formed, within the 
Active Force, to meet Canada’s commitments as a member of the United Nations. 
The Force is comprised of a self-contained formation of all arms and services, 
together with the necessary reinforcements. The Special Force was formed in 
August, 1950, by recruitment of personnel from civilian life and with a number of 
personnel from the existing Active Force. 


The Reserve Force.—The Reserve Force provides the basis for the organization 
of a field force in the event of emergency. It is employed on a part-time basis and 
is subject to annual military training. 


The Supplementary Reserve-—The Supplementary Reserve maintains lists of 
units and a list of individuals required in the event of mobilization to complete the 
organization of the Army. Such personnel will not be subject to, yet not precluded 
from, annual military training. 


The Canadian Officers Training Corps.—The C.O.T.C. is responsible for training 
officer candidates during peace and war; personnel are subject to the same obligations — 
in respect of military service as apply to other sections of the Army. 


The Cadet Services of Canada.—Cadet Services are administered .by . com- 
missioned officers of the Canadian Army, serving on a basis comparable to that of 
officers of the Reserve Force. These officers also handle cadet training and are under 
direction of Active Force general staff officers at Command Headquarters. The 
regulations authorize a total of 50,000* army cadets across Canada and there are 
approximately 490 separate cadet corps functioning. All service is voluntary. 
Free uniforms are provided and summer camps are operated for the cadets in each 
of the five military Commands. 


The Reserve Militia—The Reserve Militia provides for units for home security 


duties which could not logically be performed by the Reserve Force. Most prom- 
inent of militia units is the corps of Canadian Rangers, organized in June, 1947. 


* This was raised to 65,000 about the middle of March, 1951. 
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The role of Canadian Rangers includes the provision of guides to organized troops, 
coast watching, rescue work in remote localities, assistance to civilian law-enforce- 
ment agencies and immediate local defence in times of emergency. Authorized 
strength of the organization is 5,000. Terms of service are somewhat similar to 
those for the Reserve Force, though there are no uniforms provided in times of peace 
nor any training parades. Service duties as Rangers parallel generally the civilian 
pursuits of members. 


Additional to, but not integral parts of, the Canadian Army are: (1) officially 
authorized rifle associations and clubs; (2) such training centres as may be authorized 
from time to time by the Minister. 


Training.—Actual training of Active and Reserve Force personnel is under 
General Officers Commanding the five Commands as directed by the appropriate 
branch of Army Headquarters. 


Basic and advanced training for recruits, as well as refresher courses for all 
ranks, is conducted in Army Corps Schools organized on a permanent peacetime 
basis and located as follows:— 

Royal Canadian Armoured Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Royal Canadian School of Artillery, Camp Shilo, Man. 

Royal Canadian School of Artillery (Anti-Aircraft), Picton, Ont. 

Royal Canadian School of Artillery (Coast and Anti-Aircraft), Esquimalt, B.C. 

Royal Canadian School of Military Engineering, Chilliwack, B.C. 

Royal Canadian School of Signals, Barriefield, Ont. 

Royal Canadian School of Infantry, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Royal Canadian Army Service Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Royal Canadian Army Dental Corps School, Ottawa, Ont. 

Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps School, Montreal, Que. 

Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers School, Barriefield, Ont. 

Canadian Provost Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 


Subsection 3.—The Royal Canadian Air Force 


Organization.—The Royal Canadian Air Force is administered from Air 
Force Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont., and is divided into the following commands:— 
(a) Training Command with headquarters at Trenton, Ont. 
(b) North West Air Command with headquarters at Edmonton, Alta. 
(c) Air Transport Command with headquarters at Rockcliffe, Ont. 
(d) Air Materiel Command with headquarters at Ottawa, Ont. 


Training Command is responsible generally for air and ground crew training 
in the R.C.A.F. North West Air Command has under its jurisdiction two sub- 
ordinate groups; Tactical Group with headquarters at Winnipeg, and 12 Group, 
with headquarters at Vancouver. 


Two other groups—Air Defence Group with headquarters at St. Hubert, Que., 
and Maritime Group with headquarters at Halifax, N.S.—are responsible directly 
to Air Force Headquarters. 


Air Attachés are maintained in the United States, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Sweden, Belgium, Russia and Argentina. In addition the R.C.A.F. is 
represented in the United Kingdom by the Air Member of the Canadian Joint Staff 
at London, and in the United States by the Air Member of the Canadian Joint 
Staff at Washington. 
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Operations.—The Royal Canadian Air Force was, as 1950 closed, in the midst 
of an expansion campaign to boost its fighter strength to ‘more than” five squadrons 
and generally build up the operational element of the Force. Production orders 
for Canadian-built CF-100 ‘Canucks’ and for F-86 ‘Sabres’ have been speeded up and 
all regular force fighter squadrons will be equipped with these top-ranking jet 
aircraft. As an interim measure, propellor-driven ‘Mustang’ fighters purchased 
from the United States will be flown by some squadrons. 


The build-up of the Air Force is not strictly confined to fighter squadrons. 
It is the role of the Navy and Air Force to defend the thousands of miles of coast 
line around Canada and to keep open the sea lines of communication. To meet 
this commitment the R.C.A.F. will operate maritime squadrons. 


But it is in the field of fighter activities that the most important advances 
are being made. In addition to the jet aircraft, radar facilities are being expanded 
to warn of the approach of enemy aircraft. 


Canada’s new jet-equipped squadrons will undoubtedly rate with the world’s 
best. The Canadian-designed and built ‘Canuck’, an all-weather fighter, carries 
two crew members, a pilot and a radio-navigator. The aircraft combines very 
high speed with long range. 


The prototype model was fitted with two Rolls Royce ‘Avon’ engines, but the 
‘Canuck’ will eventually be powered by the Canadian ‘Orenda’ jet engine. 


The ‘Sabre’ is a United States aircraft now being built at Montreal. It holds 
the world speed record. Without the range of the ‘Canuck’ but boasting many 
other valuable characteristics, the ‘Sabre’ is an ideal’ running mate for the Canadian- 
designed aircraft. 


R.C.A.F. regular and auxiliary fighter squadrons have been using the British 
DeHavilland Vampire III as their operational aircraft, but present Air Force policy 
is aimed at standardizing equipment as much as possible with the United States 
Air Force, our close ally in the air defence of the North American Continent. 


Contribution to the United Nations Airlift.—In the transport field, the R.C.A.F. 
began in July, 1950, a substantial contribution to the United Nations airlift in 
support of the Korean campaign. A squadron of four-engined ‘North Stars’ was 
placed on shuttle runs back and forth between McChord Field, near Tacoma, 
Washington, and Tokyo, carrying vital war cargo for the United Nations forces 
in Korea. 


Transports.—The R.C.A.F. Air Transport Command operates a substantial | 


airline supplying isolated Arctic bases and carrying out other necessary internal 
communications flights. . 


In 1950 the Air Force completed the major portion of its long campaign to 
photograph the unchartered Canadian northland. Three squadrons, two doing 
actual aerial photography and the other supplying the photo flyers, were engaged 
in the work all summer in Lancaster, Dakota, Canso and Norseman aircraft. 


Under the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) agreement, 
the R.C.A.F. is responsible for co-ordinating Canada’s commitment for search 
and rescue operations. A smooth-working plan of action has been worked out with 
the Navy, R.C.M.P. and other agencies involved. With rescue centers at key 
points across Canada, the organization can be swung into action on a moment’s 
notice. 
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Mercy flights are an allied field that call for thousands of flying hours by the 
Air Force every year. A week seldom goes by without at least one call on the 
R.C.A.F. to pick up a sick Eskimo child or injured trapper. Besides the humani- 
tarian aspect, mercy flights provide good training for service pilots in flying in the 
difficult Canadian bush country. 


Enlistment.—The R.C.A.F. offers enlistment to skilled or unskilled men. 
Veterans who were on Active Service may enlist if they meet the physical require- 
ments and are under the age of 30 plus their number of years on Active Service. 
Applicants who were not on Active Service may be accepted if they meet the physical 
requirements, are unmarried, and are over 17 but not over 29 years of age. Appli- 
cants under 18 years of age must have the written consent of parent or guardian. 
Educational requirements for ground crew vary according to individual trades. 


Commissions.—Graduation from either of the Canadian Services Colleges 
(Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont., or Royal Roads, near Victoria, B.C.) 
qualifies young men for acceptance in the R.C.A.F. as officers. Technical officer 
positions are granted to selected university graduates, and are open to qualified 
serving airmen. Six-year short-service commissions are available to qualified 
high-school graduates and selected serving airmen. 


Training.—The Royal Canadian Air Force Staff College at Armour Heights, 
Toronto, Ont., trains officers for command and staff positions. At the Institute of 
Aviation Medicine, Toronto, there are facilities for consultant and specialist officers, 
laboratories for nutritional research, a human centrifuge, a cold low-pressure 
chamber, a tropical room, a statistical section, and well-equipped laboratories for 
the study of all branches of aviation medicine. 


Ground training establishments for airmen are located in Ontario at Trenton, 
Aylmer, Camp Borden, Rockcliffe and Clinton. In addition, specialist training 
units such as the School of Survival, which operates at Fort Nelson in northern 
British Columbia and at Cambridge Bay in the Arctic, and the Para-Rescue School 
near Jasper, Alta., were in operation during 1950. 


Basic flying training was given during 1950 at Centralia and Trenton, Ont., and 
Summerside, P.E.I. In addition to training its own aircrew, the R.C.A.F. in 1950 
began training aircrew from France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Norway. 
It was also announced that pilots and navigators from the R.A.F. were to be trained 
in Canada by the R.C.A.F. Shortly before the close of the year a second basic 
training school was opened at Gimli, Man. 


During 1950 the R.C.A.F. carried out the largest reserve summer training 
program in its history. Reserve personnel from the auxiliary squadrons and from 
reserve ground units attended summer camp for two-week periods. In addition, 
hundreds of university undergraduates spent varying periods at Air Force stations, 
taking either formal or contact training. A considerable number of high-school 
youths also attended camp with the auxiliary squadrons, under a new reserve 
scheme. 


Refresher flying training for selected wartime pilot veterans also was to begin 
under the general reserve training program. Under this scheme, up to 600 war- 
time veterans are to be given refresher flying training annually. Aircraft and funds 
will be provided by the R.C.A.F., and actual training handled by flying clubs 
across Canada. The purpose of the plan is to maintain a pool of trained pilots 
~ able to serve as flying instructors or staff pilots in event of war. 
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Air Force Day.—Air Force Day, instituted in 1947, the annual ‘open house’’ 
of the R.C.A.F., falls on the first or second Saturday in June. Its purpose is to 
give the Canadian public an opportunity to see the equipment and personnel of 
the Air Force at first hand. 


Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—Closely associated with the R.C.A.F. are the 
Royal Canadian Air Cadets, whose establishment was raised during 1950 from 
15,000 to 22,500. More than 200 air cadets squadrons are located across Canada, 
administered by the Air Cadet League of Canada, a voluntary civil organization. 
The squadrons are headed by Air Cadet officers who serve on a basis comparable 
to that of R.C.A.F. Reserve officers. Training assistance is given by the R.C.A.F., 
which also provides uniforms and equipment. The Air Cadet movement offers 
citizenship and aviation training to boys between the ages of 14 and 18 years. 


Subsection 4.—The Defence Research Board 


The Department of National Defence Act was amended on Apr. 1, 1947, to 
provide for the establishment of a Defence Research Board. The Board consists 
of six ex officio and six appointed members serving under a full-time chairman. 
The ex officio members are the Chairman of the Board, the Chiefs of Staff of the 
three Armed Services, the President of the National Research Council and the 
Deputy Minister of National Defence. The remaining six members are appointed 
by the Governor General in Council and are members with scientific and technical 
qualifications drawn from the universities and industry. The organization consists 
of a headquarters staff, advisory committees and field research stations. 


The Defence Research Board is an essential part of the defence of Canada and, 
as such, has been described as a fourth Service. Its fundamental purpose is to 
correlate the special scientific requirements of the Armed Forces with the general 
research activities of the scientific community at large. This task is the main 
function of the Headquarters Staff. Its work is strengthened by the expert counsel 
of comprehensive advisory committees. 


In order to avoid unnecessary duplication of research facilities, the research 
stations of the Board deal only with those problems that are peculiar to national 
defence. In other fields, such as electronics and aeronautics, which touch upon 
related civilian researches, it collaborates with existing research laboratories, 
especially those of the National Research Council. 


In all its work, the Board gives priority to problems in which Canada has 
special interest or for which national facilities are specially suited. Experience 
has already shown that well-directed defence research produces results that are of 
value, both direct and indirect, to the civilian economy. 


It was, for example, revealed in 1947 that, as a result of wartime research 
into defensive measures against possible bacteriological warfare, Canadian scientists 
‘in collaboration with United States colleagues produced a vaccine to immunize 
cattle against the highly destructive rinderpest disease. The results of this research 
have been given freely to the world. 


In planning this organization, the Government considered the vital need for 
continuity in research and planned the Defence Research Board as a fully integrated 
and permanent part of the defences of the country. To assist co-ordination at the 
highest level, the Chairman of the Board has the status of a Chief of Staff and is a 
member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee and of the Defence Council. 
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Section 3.—Service Training 


Co-ordination of service training in all its stages is carried out in Services 
Colleges and Staff Colleges. Services Colleges are cadet institutions qualifying 
graduates for commissions in the Permanent Forces and accept applicants for any 
of the Services. National Defence and Staff Colleges are more specialized but 
operate jointly to a great degree. A short description of each Canadian Service 
College and Advanced Training College is given at pp. 1138-39 of the 1948-49 Year 
Book. 


Section 4.—The Industrial Defence Board* 


The Industrial Defence Board was established by Order in Council in April, 
1948, under the Department of National Defence. In March, 1949, it was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Trade and Commerce, the Government agency chiefly 
concerned with matters of industrial preparedness. 


The Board is an advisory agency composed of industrialists and government 
departmental representatives. The chief functions of the Board are to advise the 
Government of Canada, through the Minister of Trade and Commerce, on such 
matters as: (1) the industrial war potential of Canada; (2) plans for industrial 
production in the event of war; (8) liaison among the Canadian Armed Forces, 
the Canadian Industrial Preparedness Association, Canadian Arsenals, Limited, 
and other Government agencies and industries concerned with industrial pre- 
paredness; (4) standardization of specifications and industrial practices; (5) the 
location of industries; (6) the development, procurement, inspection, storage and 
distribution of material and equipment; and (7) the maintenance of reserve stocks. 


The Board is composed of: a Chairman and Vice-Chairman, chosen from 
industry; five additional representatives from industry; the Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Commerce; the Deputy Minister of National Defence; the Deputy 
Minister of Labour; the three Principal Supply Officers of the Armed Forces; the 
President of Canadian Arsenals, Limited; and the Chairman of the Defence Research 
Board. 


* Revised by 8S. V. Allen, Defence Planning Staff, Industrial Defence Board, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The basis of administration of the Department of Veterans Affairs, established 
in October, 1944, is dealt with in the 1946 edition of the Year Book at pp. 1053-1054. 
The work of the Department as it has developed year by year is outlined in subse- 
quent editions and is brought up to Mar. 31, 1950, in the present volume. 


Section 1.—The Department of Veterans Affairs 


The work of the Department of Veterans Affairs during the fiscal year 1949-50 
settled down into what will probably be a permanent pattern, with medical treat- 
ment, payment of pensions and allowances, welfare work, and land settlement 
its major functions. 


During the year work under post-war rehabilitation legislation continued to 
diminish, university training being the most important continuing activity in this 
field. That decline was largely counterbalanced by activity in the welfare field, 
with a great deal of work being done for the older veterans and those with dis- 
abilities. Of major importance to veterans in these two classes was the provision 
in 1949 of an Assistance Fund under which veterans in receipt of War Veterans 
Allowance might have the allowance supplemented if actual need existed. During 
the year a widespread survey was made in this field to determine the need which 
resulted in an increase in the number of veterans receiving war disability pensions, 
and those under War Veterans Allowance. This provided an additional patient 
load in the 28 hospitals and treatment institutions maintained by the Department. 
Other institutions were held under contract where departmental facilities were 
not available. 


During the year, interest in settlement under the Veterans’ Land Act continued 
high, and assistance under the Act was given to veterans in the building of homes at 
prices they could afford. Classes in home construction were held across Canada 
under the auspices of the Veterans’ Land Act with the result that many veterans 
did a great deal of the construction work themselves. 


The Department maintains 18 District Offices and 2 Sub-District Offices in 
Canada together with a District Office at London, England. The administration 
of the Veterans’ Land Act also requires the maintenance of District and Regional 


- Material for this Chapter has been contributed by the various Branches of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs through E. B. Reid, Director of Public Relations of Veterans Affairs. 
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Offices in locations as accessible as possible to the veterans. Travelling welfare 
officers operating from these offices assist veterans to take advantage of those rights 
and privileges made available to them through the Department. 


Section 2.—Discharge Gratuities and Re-establishment 
Credits 


The amount expended as gratuities under the War Service Grants Act continued 
to show a decrease during the year ended Mar. 31, 1950. 


1.—Gratuity Payments under the War Service Grants Act, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1945-50 


Year and Service Navy Army Air Force Total 
$ $ $ $ 
1945—1 
A HOT RELEST ston Ma ea a ae See re to Ae 973,957 14, 663, 621 3,468, 852 19,106, 430 
AUXINATY. Dervaces™. ct soon as a eek Cogn —_ —_ — — 
1945-46— 
WGnCosirin Waa aera ernie eg oe he ans 27,277,981 121,093,583 64,157,015 212,438,579 
PAUXTMATY SeTVICES 265.7. eh ek Mb leaks oh 180 58, 646 36,115 94,941 
1946-47— 
BORGER vec Pe PES oe iciset h dss atcasstais chau aapiack ess 17,766,165 | 170,585,767 | * 32,926, 652 221,278,584 
AT STAT SCLVICCSS ie St tae ett nicre eos Se 730 Rare IEG 121, 253 449 159 
1947-48— 
IB ORCES eee as hc Sises eatin Hoste oe 891,968 11,191, 667 1,310,435 13 ,394,070 
PANERAI SIEM OCU VCO .8 cach osteo tenn ss ce — 309,823 | Cr. 5,198? 304, 625 
1948-49— 
PPL OUCES RENE gsc creer iio cic ee ee wee 140, 907 589,132 226, 685 956,724 
WN TINTT AEN, SCL VICES te rseiaee efi eis vk olde: glade a 35, 563 — 35, 563 
1949-50— 
Gr Ces Pei ee iy tans eid is eb aah Rico: 37,595 1383), 007 168,582 339, 294 
FAUXTMATY-SCLVICES onc ae cece hee onc eee — 9, 483 -- 9,483 
MObBIS hen Coad era eee erie bes 47,089,483 | 318,907,578 | 102,410,391 468,407,452 
1 January, February and March only. 2 This credit is the result of a bookkeeping adjustment 


from 1946 to 1948. 


Re-establishment Credits.—During the fiscal year 1949-50 the amount of 
re-establishment credit authorized for use was slightly over $22,000,000 or approx- 
imately three-fifths of that authorized during 1948-49. 


To Mar. 31, 1950, 959,909 veterans’ re-establishment credit accounts had been 
opened and 636,465 of these accounts had been closed due to authorization having 
been given for the complete disposal of the credit. In addition to the $252,386,462 
authorized for use for the purposes listed in Table 2, about $58,800,000 was written 
off for veterans who had used the alternative benefit of training, or had made applica- 
tion to settle under the Veterans’ Land Act. Of the total re-establishment credit 
issued to Mar. 31, 1950, more than 82 p.c. was used for homes. 


The expenditures made to Mar. 31, 1950, resulted from 1,715,902 individual 
approved applications for use of the credit. 
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2.—Re-establishment Credits Paid, by Required Purposes, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1947-50 


Total to 
Purpose Mar. 31, 1948 1949 1950 Total 
1947 
= § § ma § $ 
Homes— 
Purchased under National Housing 
HCG SRA iy em TAROT ME ROS Cte 976, 693 728,916 608, 462 324,515 2,638,586 
Purchased other than under National 
Housing Actes) ese ae eee ee Ss COO Zo 2alnOn OIA L202 S00 s4o0 1,860,326 || 28,941,840 - 
vepairs ets see ace te eer eer orea eee 7,030,718 |} 3,687,150 1,904,534 1,245, 792 13, 868, 194 
Furniture and equipment.............. 68,697,926 || 42,971,871 | 22,994,717 | 14,519,658 || 149,184,172 
Reduction of mortgages................ 2,760,010 758,310 285, 602 235, 627 4,039,549 
Totals, Homes................. 97,831,599 || 54,061,019 | 28,593,805 | 18,185,918 || 198,672,341 
Business— . 
Purchase oar business see seen ene 2,329, 874 823, 758 250,015 109, 999 3,513, 646 
Viel nverery onal Sa. kool dea sean so au on 13,661,736 || 5,571,179 2,093,931 1,134, 735 22,461,581 
Roo standseq UlpmMenite ey eerie ea eae 9,942,932 || 5,853,705 | 3,059,629 | 2,181,638 | 21,037,904 
Totals, Busimess................ 25,934,542 || 12,248,642 | 5,403,575 | 3,426,372 || 47,013,131 
Miscellaneous— 
Insurance annuities, <eb@.4. 6 arenes one 857, 024 3,476, 206 1,071,960 510,161 5,915,351 
Special equipment for training......... 187,314 114, 896 86,050 77,084 465,344 
Allied -veteransenmest see ethics sae 55, 940 264,355 — — 320,295 
Totals, Miscellaneous.......... 1,100,278 || 3,855,457 | 1,158,010 587,245 6,709,999 
Grand Totals.............. 124,866,419 || 70,165,118 | 35,155,390 | 22,199,535 || 252,386,462 


Section 3.—Post-Discharge Treatment and Facilities 


General Policy.—The general policy regarding post-discharge treatment 
services has continued. Wherever departmental hospitals are situated in proximity 
to medical schools, there exists close co-operation with the university. Veterans 
hospitals are actively engaged in undergraduate and post-graduate teaching. 
Members of the medical faculties are also employed by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs with specialists in veterans hospitals. As at Mar. 31, 1950, 198 resident 
interns and staff were employed in departmental hospitals. Ten hospitals have 
received approval by the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada for 
advanced post-graduate teaching in Internal Medicine and General Surgery. 
Of these, six are, in addition, approved for advanced post-graduate teaching in 
specialties. 


The majority of the consultant staffs at departmental hospitals are employed 


on a part-time basis and are, also, generally engaged in medical teaching. By 
adherence to this principle, the veteran is assured of the best in medical treatment. 
The resident staff and interns receive excellent training. 


The professional and other members of the university staffs are employed as 
consultants and advisors to the Department of Veterans Affairs by a method similar 
to that in effect for medical consultants. Nineteen university college members 
were so employed during 1949-50. The Department thus has available expert 
advice in nursing, pathology, medical social services and other medical sciences. 


Special centres for the investigation and treatment of arthritis, paraplegia, 
tuberculosis, etc., have continued active in the larger hospitals. Where Depart- 
mental facilities are not available, veterans with service-related disabilities receive 
treatment and hospitalization through the doctor of their choice. 
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Clinical research has always been carried out by individual doctors in the 
Department, but such activity has been limited due to lack of funds. Authority 
was obtained in 1949-50 for funds for a permanent program of medical research 
and education. The program will be administered by a Special Advisory Board 
composed of outstanding members of the profession with a permanent secretary. 
The Board will work in close association with the National Research Council, 
Defence Research Board and the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
All research projects will be submitted first to the Advisory Board and then referred 
to the appropriate agency. There will thus be complete control of projects and 
expenditures. The program will be commenced early in the fiscal year 1950-51. 


As at Mar. 31, 1950, the Department had in operation 9,895 beds in 28 institu- 
tions. Of these, 12 were General Treatment Hospitals, 7 Health and Occupational 
Centres for convalescents, 3 Special Institutions and 7 Veterans Homes. The 
present building program of the Department is concerned mainly with the replace- 
ment of obsolescent equipment with modern accommodation. 


Statistics relative to the Treatment Service activities will be found in the 
Chapter on Health and Welfare, pp. 224-225. 


Dental Services.—Applications for post-discharge dental treatment, which 
up to Mar. 31, 1949, amounted to 663,414, numbered only 178 during the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1950. 


Year Ended Mar. 31— Treatments Year Ended Mar. 31— Treatments 
No. No. 
ON, ee Re ee Oe ee ee 99,590 194 G a ayahe or e oascr eee a 509, 703 
OSD ae Mean miche thats av ersceehs FT sere [OA | attend Recs tec tes ekstase | taicee as 2,700,052 
GAS era ee TBS BAS 22,1 102, 554 OAS see ASS Seg see 1,191,218 
OA tate east et bY ee GG oo 66, 562 QAO) oo: petits crs nese 218,173 
LOA REPRO es Seabee abe Striet 249,170 1LO50 Ps Meee i etnies 158, 149 


Prostheses and Surgical Appliances.—The Prosthetic Services Branch of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, established in August, 1916, has, as its first 
responsibility, the provision of prostheses and orthopedic appliances to veterans 
and other persons entitled to such supply under Order in Council P.C. 2048 as 
amended. Appliances are supplied upon request to Provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, Canadian National Railways, Department of National Defence, 
Department of National Health and Welfare and others. 


The organization consists of a main manufacturing and fitting centre at Toronto, 
and 11 district centres established in the major Canadian cities, equipped with 
facilities for measuring, fitting, adjusting and maintaining artificial limbs, ortho- 
peedic boots, splints, braces, artificial eyes and other appliances. Minor orthopedic 
appliances such as trusses, glasses, hearing aids, elastic hosiery, etc., are supplied 
through purchase from private manufacturers. 

The main prosthetic establishment at Sunnybrook Hospital, Toronto, is 
equal to the standard of any existing similar institution. It includes a special 
section organized for research and development of prosthetic and orthopedic appli- 
ances where several appliances and improvements have been developed and put 
into production. Present projects include various improvements in design and 
construction of several types of artificial arms and legs together with their components 
and suspensions. The recently improved suction socket prosthesis for above-knee 
amputation is now available as a regular issue. 
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The Branch is represented on the Associate Committee on Artificial Limbs, 
N.R.C. (Canada), the Advisory Committee on Artificial Limbs, N.R.C. (United 
States) and maintains close liaison with the Standing Advisory Committee of the 
British Ministry of Pensions. 


The number of persons supplied with appliances during the year ended Mar. 51, 
1950, was 58,622 as compared with 47,007 during the previous fiscal year. Appli- 
ances supplied since Apr. 1, 1941, are as follows:— 


Total Total 
Year Ended Prod ee Shon Stock and Total Year Ended Pre eduction Stock and Total 


Mar. 31— Tabs Purchases Issues Mar. 31— Purchases Issues 
No. No. No. ex No. No. 

104 Le ae 15, 167 15,944 clei 1946 -e er 36, 484 61,327 97,811 

1942 ee eas 16, 625 16,460 33,085 1947 eee 37,947 84,958 122,905 

1043 ee 19, 601 17,024 36, 625 1948..:..... 32,626 59,924 92,550 

1 Oda ae 21,990 17, 847 39, 837 1949 see, oes 32, 854 67,502 100,356 
194d teen 27,472 27,423 54,895 19505. eee 32,007 64,944 96,951 


The Branch also operates workshops for the employment of disabled veterans 
in the production of poppies and wreaths for sale by the Canadian Legion on 
Remembrance Day. About fifty to seventy veterans are constantly employed. 
The wages during the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, amounted to $112,919. 


Section 4.—Rehabilitation of Veterans 


The Veterans Welfare Services Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
is responsible for the efficient administration of benefits available to discharged 
members of the Forces under the terms of the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act and the 
War Service Grants Act. The functions of the Branch are to administer the 
following :— 


(1) Out-of-work allowances. (5) The War Veterans Assistance Fund. 
(2) Unemployment insurance contributions (6) Vocational and university training. 


of veterans. i 
(8) Temporary Incapacity Allowances. (7) The Veterans’ Land Act. 


(4) Awaiting-Returns Allowances. (8) War Veterans Allowances. 


The Department also renders assistance to veterans and advises them in social 
problems through the Social Service Division of the Veterans Welfare Services . 
Branch. A major function of this Division is to help the field staff apply sympa- 
thetic knowledge and skill in dealing with such problems. This is done by con- 
sultation on individual cases and by participation in formal training programs. 
The Department helps the veteran to make the fullest possible use of community 
social services in meeting his difficulties. At the same time, it does not duplicate 
any service which is already available to him as a citizen. For these purposes the 
Social Service Division maintains close liaison with other public welfare departments 
at all levels of government, private social agencies, community chests, and councils 
and schools of social work. The Division also participates in research and experi- 
mental work on welfare matters with which the Department is concerned. 


Rehabilitation of Women.—tThe rehabilitation of women veterans has 
continued side by side with that of the male veterans and no particular problems 
have been encountered. 
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A high percentage of the women veterans have taken advantage of the provisions 
for training under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act and up to Mar. 31, 1950, more 
than 13,650 approvals for training allowances were made. Also, up to the same 
date, 467 women veterans were settled under the Veterans’ Land Act. 


In their use of the re-establishment credit, women veterans have utilized more 
than 93 p.c. of the total amount approved for purposes directly connected with the 
home. To Mar. 31, 1950, a total of $6,249,250 in re-establishment credits had been 
authorized for expenditure. 


Casualty Rehabilitation.—The rehabilitation of veterans with physical 
disabilities is a process that commences at the time a disabling condition is diagnosed. 
The objective of this rehabilitation is the return of the disabled veteran to the best 
possible physical, mental, social, economic, and vocational adjustment and use- 
fulness of which he is capable. This definition sets not only the standards to be 
attained, but also indicates the type of problem encountered most frequently. 

The Casualty Welfare Division, the function of which is to provide vocational 
guidance, assistance in securing suitable employment and vocational after-care, 
maintains a register of all those veterans whose disabilities in relation to other 
factors, such as education, previous employment experience, and personality, 
constitute a serious problem in occupational adjustment. 

There were, up to Mar. 31, 1950, 34,946 registrations with this Division of 
which 11,196 were still active cases. The registration according to the type of 
disability is shown in the following statement :— é 


Type of Disability Active Cases Closed Cases Total 

; No No. No 
PAI DULbAGLONE hie a wae Seas Cole A Seward 402 1,726 2AI28 
Other muscular and skeleton system disabilities.... 2,915 8,379 11, 294 
Total and partial loss of hearing or sight............ 601 1,862 2,463 
Neuro lociealicases t= 4 «J6. saath antes smcirs stony eny et 395 836 tea 
Heart andivascular SVStCM.....s.ce6cs cence ne 40 ers 736 2,482 3,218 
Respiratoryadisabilities..30; 4s-.-402en ssc memes 4,594 5,035 9,629 
Mental and emotional disabilities.................. 427 488 915 
Winclassiiedet.e Wis) Se A his. oe ccenenenaaee elena noes 1,126 2,942 4,068 
ER OTAL See Ee Fd en as Sse 11,196 23, 750 34,946 


Among the national agencies with which the Department is in continuous 
liaison in connection with casualty welfare are: the Army, Navy and Air Force 
Veterans Association; the Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L.; the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind; the Canadian Paraplegic Association; the Canadian Red 
Cross Society; the Canadian Tuberculosis Association; the National Society for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing; and War Amputations of Canada. 

During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1950, the total number of registrants 
increased by about 2,000 cases but the number of active cases decreased by approxi- 
mately 2,260 cases. Progress in the rehabilitation of the cases between Mar. 31, 
1949, and Mar. 31, 1950, was as follows:— 


Status Mar. 31, 1949 Mar. 31, 1950 
No No. 
ROU oe Se oe Se te Tan teed eels Pe css ASB in se ceets 24,478 26, 826 
Rimerinny! On, COse, che. tennant pe daet cues Me jay Shots acstab ben tewns Olax rayernue a 1,592 1,466 
Receiving treatment, training or other services...........--. 5,001 5,032 
RTCA bilibationm NOt Leas! Wee se piu Atdete nie cutisrcnssioddin wis ocekblole oie 997 1,342 
TON ae ronnaitln jc et eee et epee Cen, © et cdi Ga CeO cea amen 332 280 


TODA LSC ese eae ee ae eee reg wa cela Dee 32,950 : 34,946 
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Rehabilitation of Older Veterans.—The welfare of the older veteran has 
become firmly established as an important function of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. 

Continuous educational work conducted in co-operation with the Department 
of Labour and National Organizations has created a general awareness of the 
importance of maintaining the mature, middle-aged worker in gainful productive 
employment until he reaches an acknowledged retirement age. 

The Department’s responsibilities in this regard are not lessening with the 
advancing age of veterans of the First World War. Many veterans of the Second 
World War have now reached mature age and thousands more will reach this state 
every succeeding year. 

The workers’ need for basic economic security upon retirement, generally at 
an earlier age than presently prescribed for old age pension, has activated great 
growth of contributory private pension retirement plans. These laudable plans 
usually contracted through insurance companies or the Canadian Government 
Annuities Branch are based on group coverage and stress the minimum number of 
future employment years required to earn the basic retirement pension. Such actu- 
arial arrangement has the effect of closing the employment door to workers above 
the age at which they may enter and complete the years of service required for 
full entitlement under these various pension plans. 

The War Veterans Allowance provides in effect a retirement pension for entitled 
veterans not otherwise basically provided for. This benefit is of very great assistance 
in countering the reluctance of employers to engage older veteran workers because 
of the terms of pension plans. It is proving a valuable instrument in the placement 
of veterans in this category. 

By enlisting support of veterans’ organizations and other groups a national 
chain of voluntary committees is being developed, each accepting local responsi- 
bility in co-operation with the Department and the Bsn Employment Service 
toward their own unemployed older veterans. 

The need for intensification of effort in this field is borne out by an increase of 
registered unemployed veterans of the First World War and of dual service from 
8,586 at Mar. 31, 1949, to 12,284 at Mar. 31, 1950. 

During the twelve months of the 1949-50 fiscal year, 44,3885 older veteran 
employment registrations were made at National Employment Service offices. 
By mutual arrangement all such registrants are‘individually considered and their 
placement assisted by staffs of the two Departments. In the course of assessment — 
of work potential and economic position, War Veterans Allowance, treatment, 
or social welfare service is often indicated and the veteran assisted accordingly. 


Employment and Allowances.—The return to civil life and gainful employ- 
ment of veterans has been greatly assisted by the National Employment Service 
of the Department of Labour, which, through the policy of veterans preference and 
by untiring effort, has kept the numbers of unemployed veterans at a minimum. 
Unemployment among veterans follows the normal seasonal trend and, during the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1950, an average of approximately 8,100 placements 
per month were made by the National Employment Service for veterans of the 
Second World War. Peak and low unemployment figures for veterans of the Second 
World War in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1950, were 57,633 and 17,664, respec- 
tively. Corresponding figures for the previous fiscal year were 44,811 and 12,344 
and for 1947-48 they were 45,833 and 17,749, respectively. 
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Out-of-Work Allowances.—Since applications for out-of-work allowances must 
be made within a period of 18 months after discharge the numbers in receipt of 
the allowance declined rapidly. This allowance, during the immediate post-discharge 
period, served the purpose of providing assistance to veterans who were in the 
process of obtaining employment and during the period 171,310 awards were made. 


Unemployment . Insurance Contributions.—During the 1949-50 fiscal year 
contributions paid numbered 50,706 for an amount of $5,280,339 as compared with 
127,633 payments for $13,640,615 in the previous fiscal year. From November, 
1941, to Mar. 31, 1950, a total of 509,469 payments—including 17,900 payments 
on behalf of female veterans—have been made for contributions totalling $48,632,607. 


Temporary Incapacity Allowances.—During the 1949-50 fiscal year there were 
practically no activities under this allowance. Up to Mar. 31, 1950, 4,754 veterans 
had received assistance. 

Awaiting-Returns Allowance.—This allowance was instrumental in assisting, 
up to Mar. 31, 1950, a total of 59,035 veterans, including 341 women veterans, who 
had taken up occupations on their own account. 

As at Mar. 31, 1950, there were 584 veterans receiving the allowance and 997 
were temporarily suspended, pending final decision as to whether or not further 
payments should be made. 

The occupational and geographical distribution of these veterans by district 
is shown in Table 3. 

Of the veterans who discontinued receipt of the allowance, 90 p.c. were success- 
fully established in the occupation of their choice. 


3.—Applications Approved for Awaiting-Returns Allowance, by Geographic Areas 
and by Nature of Own-Account Business, as at Mar. 31, 1950 


(V.L.A. means Veterans’ Land Act) 


yu tae SU are 
arming ishing 
District Centre for Area = | : eneral Total 
Not Not eae usiness 
VU eee 
No No No. No No No 

S LUIS Ne fieliitse Beaks c8 elie). cee es ene h 0 — 25 — — — 25 
CC LArloguerowv lentes sec eee sine tiers 461. 462 221 81 438 1, 663 
I alilaxs aN aee cyat ccs eer eee ate ae 697 366 440 48 1,404 2,955 
Santo hnen WN cisehkekrie unas ok echhiecones ® 814 474 111 34 473 1,906 
AUC DEC HO) Usa trae yet A cdiarcal in hstekllore ss 145 380 34 15 563 1,137 
INiGnpRen GU Chay wari an cee cleterste auch ch: 23 624 — — 1,911 2,738 
OpGawart Outs tae) ent an Baie Seen ae 247 389 — — Palys 1,809 
Wing stoneOntier. — Ua. kitestinr rotten 4 Qe 57. 11 6 901 he Vi 
PEROEOMUOMR OHM mre cts cease weer senc hfs rete oyatete ca: Soe 440 727 3 4 1, 874 3,048 
Pelion Oe ONG ae eek ue A iat saelaxe a es0l0 141 249 = 6 934 
BOING OLRM) Ge eee Ree cahaiets a.at dose daveie as 640 1,054 11 6 1,397 3,108 
Norte bay FON okt. Sater eek 142 178 2 — 156 478 
Win pes alan ert Seine S. Seids aae 2,401 2,560 39 8 2,055 7,063 
ROm ME AO ASS elise rey. cherie o hysieltene dviedes 4,391 1,077 — — 586 6,054 
SAR KALOOM OAS Ken aint cures dae Meron 4,363 1,869 2 3 653 6,890 
Calvary WATbAwe ti tute ooh cere wena 1,744 1,090 — -— 1, 647 4,481 
PCL ONGOM nA LEA et toca lesa aie e cbauouloysg.  bithay> Sao 2,201 — 5 1,328 Une 48a) 
Wen OUVer USL Oor arate: cet clipe tintoae wirteios 1,146 880 237 8 3,478 5, 749 

THIEN See sei he ete onns yeaa cee trees Be 22,603 15,122 1,111 224 20,575 59,035 


pee eee eee oe oe ee ee 


rd 
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War Veterans’ Assistance Fund.—During the year 1949 an Assistance Fund 
was established under authority of the Appropriation Act No. 1 of 1949. The need 
for this Fund was confirmed by two welfare surveys conducted by the Welfare 
Services Branch of the Department. These surveys showed that approximately 
21 p.c. of War Veterans Allowance recipients living in rural areas and 27 p.c. of 
those living in urban areas were unable to manage on the current allowance. The 
Assistance Fund was introduced to supplement the allowance in such eases. 


District Assistance Fund Committees were established in each District Office 
of the Department. The District Committee has the responsibility of investigating 
and adjudicating on each application. Approved applications are paid from the 
District Treasury Office, thus making the funds available to veterans in need as 
rapidly as possible. 


Vocational and University Training.—The vocational training program, 
authorized under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act, is dealt with in the Labour 
Chapter at p. 690, and the university training for veterans program in the Education 
Chapter at p. 304. 


The Veterans’ Land Act.—The Veterans’ Land Act is designed to assist 
veterans who are eligible by reason of service and who can qualify in becoming 
established on the land in full-time farming, part-time farming (small holding), 
or commercial fishing. Its financial benefits enable the veteran to start off with a 
substantial equity, which past experience has demonstrated is essential to sound 
credit land-settlement operations. 


The provisions of the Act will be found on pp. 1072-1073 of the 1946 Year 
‘Book and explanations of amendments made to the Act in 1946 and 1947, respectively, 
on pp. 1148-1149 of the 1947 edition and on p. 1157 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Two important changes to the Act were made, however, during 1949-50:— 


(1) Section 9A was added which permits the Director of the Act, when such action 
appears to be in the best interests of the veteran and where, at the same time, it 
will improve or maintain the Director’s security, to effect the sale of all or part of 
a property on behalf of and at the request of a veteran, and to redisburse the sale 
proceeds for the purchase of other property for the veteran or for the improvement 
of the remainder of his property. 


Action of this kind is considered to be in the nature of ordinary business trans- 
actions and should substantially assist veterans in the improvement of their pro- 
perties and consequently in their chances of success. It is not intended, however, 
to permit veterans to speculate with their properties and certain safeguards are 
contained in this new section of the Act to prevent transactions of a purely speculative 
nature. 


(2) Regulation 31 was revoked and new Regulation 31 enacted by Order in Council 
P.C. 800 dated Feb. 17, 1950. This Regulation requires:— 


(a) That a veteran established on the land in full-time farming must personally 
operate his property during the ten-year conditional-grant period; and 


(b) That a veteran established on the land in part-time farming (small holding) 
or commercial fishing must personally reside on and operate his property during 
the ten-year conditional-grant period. 


The Director, at the request of a veteran, may approve from time to time the 
temporary discontinuance by the veteran of personal residence on and operation 
of his property but such approvals shall be for not more than one year at any one 
time and, except with the approval of the Minister, shall not exceed two years in 
the aggregate during the ten-year conditional-grant period. 


An important part of ensuring the success of the veteran who settles on the land 


lies in the correct and fair appraisal of the land prior to its purchase for settlement - 


purposes. As at Mar. 31, 1950, 33,331 full-time farming properties, 21,766 small 


ee eed 
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holdings and 912 commercial fishing properties had been appraised for project 
purposes or for immediate resale to veterans under the terms of the Veterans’ 
Land Act. The number of acres purchased in these three categories amounted 
to 3,984,984 in full-time farming, 117,581 in small holdings and 10,021 in commercial 
fishing properties. 


Considerable attention was directed during the year to the encouragement of 
veterans in the development of their properties. In the field of full-time farming, 
a long-term development and farm management service program was evolved and 
introduced. The program, which utilizes Administration officials, particularly the 
Settlement Officers, as the link between the source of up-to-date agricultural practices 
and the farmer-veterans, emphasizes complete farm planning and good business 
management by which it is considered the veterans can and will be in a better position 
to operate their farms profitably. 


In addition to the small holding competitions which were held during the year 
to encourage veterans to develop and enhance the value of their properties, a small- 
holding development program was founded and introduced. The program envisages 
intensive administrative assistance to veterans in the proper planning and utilization 
of their properties. 


During the fiscal year 1949-50 a total of 9,101 veterans were qualified for 
settlement; financial assistance was approved for 5,629; a total of 1,896 houses were 
completed and 1,834 brought under construction on the individual contract basis. 


Table 4 gives an indication of the number of veterans who have qualified for 
settlement; the number who have been approved for financial assistance, and the 
amounts approved in the form of loans and grants to these veterans since the 
legislation was passed. 


4.—Summary of Settlement Status, Loans and Grants under the Veterans’ Land 
Act, 1942, as at Mar. 31, 1950 


Full- Com- Pro- 
Item Time a mercial | vincial eee Total 
Farming mgs! Fishing Lands 
Qualified for settlement........... No. 29,909 30,457 1,010 5,006 243 66,625 
Approved for financial assistance.. No. 21,827 20, 407 777 3,767 182 46, 960 
Amounts approved for land and 
permanent improvements....... $ 82, 791,331/102,241.065| 2,236,203] 3,621,219] 400, 835)191,290,653 
Amounts approved for stock and 
CUUIPMON GARE Lae ioe rk $ 126,395,965) 5,743,211) 874,831) 4,950,905 10, 120/37, 975, 032 
Average amounts approved per 
MO LORATI Mt nent tits oe asks eke estes > $ 5, 003 5, 292 4,133 yepahs 2,258 4,882 
_Average conditional grants per 
WOUCDEE arom bate tees a he $ 1,970 1,425 1,798 2,275 2,258 1,756 


In addition, applications were approved for grants to 1,090 Indian veterans 
on Indian Reserve lands totalling $1,283,239 for land and improvements and 
$1,181,457 for stock and equipment. These grants averaged $2,261 per Indian 
veteran. 
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5.— Operations Carried Out under the Soldier Settlement Act, 1919, by Provinces, 
as at Mar. 31, 1950 


Appli- Persons | Persons | Repaid | Repaid | Adjust- 


Province cations Estab- in in by Time ment 
Made lished Scheme Cash Sale Cases 

¥ No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Maritimestrovincacweese se eter haan 4,553 1,556 53 677 64 762 
Ducbecrne Aw Moe Mec caer ae eee 2,796 494 1s 115 23 343 
JGR TOs WN A ee SO ily ce, Seeds 8,462 1,972 134 847 89 902 
Manitobale, ai. eos on koos Soe eh ar 10, 123 Seo 164 712 61 eerie: 
Saskatchowatte seme ake atanii tacts seers 15,165 6, 164 524 2,203 251 3,186 
A bertaseanate asters eect 15, 285 7, 158 471 2,507 386 3,794 
Brivishi@olunbiaweemire cate er AOI 3,734 134 1,292 314 1,994 
Totals se. oem cre cyos ve toes | 67,515 24,793 1,493 8,353 1,188 13,759 


The heavy settlement operations witnessed in previous years continued during 
1949-50 especially with respect to small holding establishments and individual 
house construction related thereto. 

The Administration gave active promotion to the “Build Your Own Home’’ 
plan whereby the veteran acts as his own contractor under the supervision of 
Veterans’ Land Act construction officials, with the result that the number of houses 
constructed by veteran-contractors approached 70 p.c. of the total. In association 
with promotion of this plan, the Administration arranged, across the country, for 
the holding of evening construction courses for potential veteran-contractors. 


6.—House Construction under the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, as at Mar. 31, 1950 


Full- Com- Pro- 
Item Time Sete mercial | ‘ vincial et Total 
Farming 8S| Fishing Lands 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Housesicompletédat essa iene 564 7,403 134 406 22 8,529 
Houses under construction............... 236 1, 665 ou 251 24 POA: 
ELouses;projectedin. .o. ale es Ae 463 1, 240 45 397 38 2,183 
Net applications for new housing....... 1, 263 10,308 216 1,054 84 12,925 


As a result of these operations, individual house construction under the 
Veterans’ Land Act remained at a high level and many veterans were enabled to 
acquire homes, within the financial ceiling of the Act,-who could not have obtained 
them otherwise. 


Veterans Life Insurance.—The administration and statistics concerning 
veterans life insurance will be found at pp. 1090-1091. 


The War Veterans’ Allowance Act.—This Act was introduced in 1930 to 
make provision for veterans who were incapable of maintaining themselves on 
attaining the age of 60 or at any age if permanently unemployable and, as a result, 
in need of financial assistance. 

A new Act was passed in 1946 and this was further amended in 1948. A sum- 
mary of the provisions of the Act is provided at pp. 1150-1151 of the 1948-49 edition 
of the Year Book. 

From the inception of the Act to Mar. 31, 1950, a total of 69,254 awards were 
made by the War Veterans’ Allowance Board. Of these, 35,930 were discontinued 
because of death or other reasons, leaving 33,324 recipients for whom there is an 
annual liability of $19,971,703. 
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The majority of the current recipients are veterans of the First World War. 
However, there are 75 orphans, 6,606 widows, 60 veterans of the North West Field 
Force, 336 veterans of the South African War, 1,145 veterans of the Second World 
War and 337 dual-service veterans included in total recipients. 


As a result of the amendments made to this legislation during the Parliamentary 
Session of 1950, the adjudication of applications for War Veterans’ Allowances has 
been delegated to district authorities appointed under its amended provisions; 
the War Veterans’ Allowance Board at Ottawa will continue to function as the 
Administrative Board and Board of Appeal and Reviews. 


Section 5.—War Disability Pensions 


The Pension Act and the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act are admin- 
istered by the Canadian Pension Commission, which has its Head Office in the Daly 
Building, Ottawa. The Commission is attached to the Department of Veterans 
Affairs and reports to Parliament through the Minister of that Department. 


In each District Office of the Department of Veterans Affairs there is a District 
Pension Medical Examiner and his staff. He is the local representative of the 
Commission. 

A summary of the development of Canadian pensions legislation following the 
First World War is outlined at pp. 758-760 of the 1943-44 Year Book. A further 
review of the procedure and summary of, the changes made after the Second World 
War may be found at pp. 1146-1149 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


As at Mar. 31, 1950, there were in force 195,907 pensions with an annual 
liability of $93,965,639; statistics from 1941 are provided in Table 7. 


7.—Pensions in Force as at Mar. 31, 1941-50 
Wore.—Figures for the years 1918-40 are given at p. 871 of the 1945 Year Book. 


To Dependants For Disability Totals 
Year Ended Mar. 31— — — —-- 
Pensions Liability Pensions Liability Pensions Liability 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
First World War— 
TROY Ao oo ere ee a 17,941 10,539,876 79, 204 29,058,304 97,145 39,598,180 
OAD ee eek ppd ites a suet ate 17,730 10,484, 192 77,971 28,194, 967 95,701 38,679, 159 
AS tate een ec nets jesse ja 17, 549 10,457,012 76, 625 27,354, 865 94,174 37,811, 877 
iY eS Ce ee Ce eee 17, 248 10,389,778 75, 244 26,595,094 92,487 36,984, 872 
TOAD emia Sree. tie Mant te ciiysrehs 7221 10,597,308 73, 863 26,543,361 91,084 37, 140, 669 
TN OAG lees eh eclis, ha or ay 16,982 10, 606,770 72,396 26, 523 , 887 89,378 37,130,657 
TOA eer en ta nena Ata thee 16,799 10, 647,524 70, 803 25,957, 054 87, 602 36, 604,578 
TQS SU treo ks beri. Cathet 16,510 10,592,877 69,390 25,507, 254 85,900 36, 100, 131 
GAG weeds cite) Seals ats atins 16,272 12, 839,080 67,821 31,335, 621 84,093 44,174,701 
TSO Ge ee rere 16,414 13, 152,373 67,387 31, 234,342 83, 801 44,386,714 
Second World War— 

HO Ai ert tris bere ole Ste tae ita. 319 262,592 319 76, 682 638 339, 274 
[ht Oe See te ee ee et eee 929 695,465 1,291 409 , 556 2,220 1,105,021 
OAS sakes Ce nce 2,748 1,949,128 3,917 1,362,110 6, 665 3,011,238 
Va an, so cai BRA eae EE 5,302 3,794, 258 (ado 2,693,855 12,563 6,488, 113 
OAD EME Naso cate wheats 11,419 8,333, 406 15,506 5,382,842 26,925 13,716, 248 
BOA Gear tare atte See a wtiokate 5 16, 839 11,982,717 36, 454 11, 402,255 53, 293 23 384,972 
AO ATEEN Wee Pek Te Shas ote 17,600 12,027,726 70, 633 20, 676, 689 88, 233 32,704,415 
94S Fike: oes Sal in) SH ph a. 17, 654 11,564,311 86,309 25,316,487 103, 963 36, 880,798 
[SO MCV 8 ST Ne Be cere ae ee cee Sait alias 13,129,054 90, 888 34,325,935 | 108,531 47,454,989 
LOC R eae ee oie cant aiciensisne ha 17,989 12,969, 823 94,117 36,609,101 112,106 49 578,924 


j 
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The substantial increase in annual liability for both Wars in the 1949 figures 
resulted from the increase in the basic scale of pensions which was retroactive to 
Oct. 1, 1947. 


Information concerning claims arising out of service during peacetime, civilian 
war pensions and allowances and the payment of pecuniary grants for gallantry 
awards will be found at pp. 1148-1149 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


Veterans’ Bureau.—The Veterans’ Bureau, staffed by Pensions Advocates, 
most of whom are lawyers, was established in 1930 to assist the applicant for war 
disability pension and present his claim to the Canadian Pension Commission. 
(See 1947 Year Book, p. 1142.) The services of the Bureau are free to the applicant. 
Pensions Advocates assist not only ex-members of the Armed Forces, but also those 
given disability pension rights under the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances 
Act. Claimants are represented by Pensions Advocates in almost all the appeals 
heard. 


In addition to assisting applicants on entitlement claims, Pensions Advocates 
are charged with the duty of advising and assisting ex-service personnel or other 
persons entitled to claim for pension on any phase of pension law or procedure which 
may have a bearing on the pension claim. In all offices across Canada they are 
called upon daily to advise and assist in such matters. 


Departmental records show that a total of 2,048 applications for an Appeal 
Board hearing were filed during the fiscal year 1949-50; this compares with 2,225 
filed in the previous fiscal year. Since Sept. 1, 1939, a total of 17,879 applications 
for Appeal Board hearings have been filed. The Veterans’ Bureau had approx- 
imately 7,702 pension claims under preparation in varying stages of activity at 
Mar. 31,1950. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Public Lands 


In Table 1, summarizing the land area of Canada, items 2, 3 and 4, except 
in the case of Newfoundland, are obtained from Federal Government sources and 
items 1, 5 and 6 from Provincial Government sources. 


1.—Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure, (circa) 1950 


Nore.—The land area of Canada classified by surface resources is shown at pp. 27-28. 
pel col ap eae ea SIS pins aie Ae eee er eS 


Tenure N’f’ld. JEAID EA N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


: , sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 
1. Alienated from the Crown or in pro- 5 


CESSIGL AMCNAGIONS Sees she tk ses eos 6, 674! Palys} 17,128 16, 687 43,507 40,756 
2. Federal lands other than National 

Parks and Indian Reserves?....... 2 — 13 38 563 161 
SE NATIOMAI SAE KS 2... Sac cate < esis tree — ‘ 7 391 80 4 12 
Ae Incrane CSO CSse. os Aco aso ties ie wie — ae a 30 59 281 2,485 


5. Provincial lands, including leased 
lands and forest reserves, but not 


PHONIC Ae ATKSi ts. ys ches se oi te - 30, 295 — 3,181 10, 609 470, 182 313,741 
Gee Province Parks sess. cere enn e's 42 — —_— — 9, 834 6,177 
Totals, Land Area................ 37,0135 2,184 20, 748 27,473 | 523,860 | 363,282 
Yukon 
Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles sq. miles || sq. miles 


1. Alienated from the Crown or in pro- 


CesssOn alienatiOne ..s sack eremies- 44,454 104,417 78,066 19,537 65 || 373,464! 
2. Federal lands other than National 

Parks and Indian Reserves........ 5 47 101 161 | 1,455,085 5 1,455,668 
Ser Nationalabarksss 4: seis |e same aterapek 1,148 1,496 20,7187 1,671 3, 6258 29, 147 
POMTICIANIMERCSCE VES. tie eie on ¢ foerec mew cs 821 1,880 2,296 1,274 8) 9,089 


5. Provincial lands, including leased 
lands and forest reserves, but not 


Provincials banks, 5..c08h. Anes ei 173, 297 128,450 | 147,605 | 322,565 — 1,599,925 
Gopeerovincial ar ks....ntdac ieee cele lado o sks -= 1, 6859 14 14,071 — 31, 823 
Totals, Land Area................ 219,723 | 237,975 | 248,800 | 359,279 | 1,458,784 3,499,116 5 
1 Excludes 3 sq. miles in Labrador. 2 Does not add to total for Canada due to fractions of sq. 
miles. 3 Includes the Gatineau Park (25 sq. miles) and the Quebec Battlefields Park (0-36 sq. miles) 
which are under federal jurisdiction but which are not technically National Parks. es Less than 
1 sq. mile. 5 Excludes Coast of Labrador. 6 Includes 952,849 sq. miles set aside by Order in 


Council as native game preserves, in which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, as game sanctuaries in 
which hunting and trapping is otherwise forbidden, and as reserves for reindeer grazing, but which are not 


regarded as National Parks. 7 Includes Wood Buffalo Park (13,675 sq. miles) which, although 
reserved by the Federal Government, is not administered as a National Park. 8 That portion of 


Wood Buffalo Park in N.W.T. 9 Includes 1,392 sq. miles of unsurveyed lands—Provincial Park areas. 
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Subsection 1.—Federal Public Tanda 


The public lands under the administration of the Federal Government comprise: 
lands in the Northwest Territories, including the Arctic Archipelago and the islands 
in Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay; lands in Yukon; Ordnance and 
Admiralty Lands; National Parks and National Historic Sites; Forest Experiment 
Stations; Experimental Farms; Indian Reserves; and, in general, all public lands 
held by the several Departments of the Federal Government for various purposes 
connected with federal administration. In 1950 the Dominion Lands Act, c. 113, 
R.8.C., and the Ordnance and Admiralty Lands Act, c. 58, R.S.C., were repealed 
and the Territorial Lands Act and the Public Lands Grants Act were enacted to 
replace them. These Acts came into effect June 1, 1950. 


The largest land areas under federal administration are the Northwest Terri- 
tories and Yukon, amounting to about 1,458,784 sq. miles or 42 p.c. of the land 
surface of Canada. In general, the southern border of both the Northwest Terri- 
tories and Yukon is 60° N. latitude. In Europe the cities of Oslo, Stockholm and 
Leningrad are near this line; about three-quarters of Norway, two-thirds of Sweden, 
Finland and a large portion of Russia are north of it. This northern part of the 
national domain is under the administration of the Development Services Branch 
of the Department of Resources and Development. 


Recent Mining Developments in the Northwest Territories.—The con- 
struction of roads and the increase in power supply due to the completion of the 
Snare River Project in 1948 have proved to be of great assistance to the mining 
industry. 


In October, 1950, there were four producing gold mines in the Northwest 
Territories—the Con-Rycon Mine, Negus Mine, Giant Yellowknife Mine and the 
Discovery Yellowknife Mine. . 


The Con-Rycon Mine, situated about one mile south of Yellowknife in the 
Yellowknife Mining District, is operated by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada, Limited. The main shaft is sunk to a depth of 2,460 feet 
and lateral development to Aug. 31, 1950, amounted to about 73,650 feet. This 
mine was the second largest producer of gold in the Northwest Territories in 1949. 
Total production in that year amounted to approximately 59,630 fine oz. Pro- 
duction in 1950 to July 31 was 31,994 fine oz. Of the 319 men employed at Aug. 31, 
1950, 137 worked underground. Ore was being milled at the rate of about 305 tons 
per day. Bat 

The Negus Mine, adjoining Con-Rycon on the south, at Aug. 31, 1950, was 
milling at the rate of about 190 tons a day. The main shaft was sunk to a depth 
of about 1,940 ft. and production was being obtained from between the 11th and 
13th levels. Lateral development amounted to about 42,565 ft. Gold production 
in 1949 was about 23,862 fine oz. and production in 1950 to July 31 was 11,363 
fine oz. Of the 148 men employed during the month of August, 1950, 71 worked 
underground. 

The Giant Yellowknife Gold Mine, situated about three miles north of ‘Yellow- 
knife, was the largest producer of gold in the Northwest Territories in 1949, pro- 
duction being 88,971 fine oz. To July 31, 1950, production amounted to 56,391 
fine oz. During 1950 all ore came from the No. 2 shaft which was sunk to a depth 


* Prepared under the direction of Major-General H. A. Young, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., Deputy Minister, 
Department of Resources and Development, Ottawa. i 
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of 780 ft., but the No. 3 shaft was completed to a depth of 1,029 ft. and a steel head- 
frame for ore and for waste bins was constructed. At Aug. 31, 1950, no lateral develop- 
ment had taken place from the No. 3 shaft, but total lateral development from the 
No. 2 shaft amounted to about 18,300 ft. Of the 275 men employed during the 
month of August, 1950, 117 worked underground. 


The Discovery Yellowknife Mine, situated 50 miles north of Yellowknife in 
the Quyta-Giauque area, is the latest producer in the Territory. This mine com- 
menced milling about Jan. 1, 1950, and poured its first brick on Feb. 10. Milling 
commenced at the rate of 60 tons a day and by August, 1950, the rate had been 
increased to about 90 tons a day. The shaft had been sunk to a depth of 385 ft. 
and lateral development had been carried on, on the 125, 250 and 375 ft. levels. 
Production of gold to July 31, 1950, amounted to 10,504 fine oz. Of the 77 men 
employed during the month of August, 31 were employed underground. 


During 1950, exploration was continued for base metals by the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, on the 500 sq. mile Pine Point 
Concession on the south shore of Great Slave Lake and on Parcel “‘D”’ consisting 
of 320 sq. miles adjoining the original Pine Point Concession on the east. These 
concessions were granted in March, 1948, and March,‘ 1949, respectively, and 
about 75,816 ft. of diamond drilling has been done and over 100 miles of roads 
built. Total expenditures by the concessionaires at Aug. 31, 1950, amounted to 
about $623,430. 


During 1950, diamond drilling and other forms of development work was done 
at the properties of Akaitcho Yellowknife Gold Mines, Lynx Yellowknife Gold 
Mines, Captain Yellowknife Gold Mines, Atlas Yellowknife Gold Mines, Mate 
Yellowknife Gold Mines, Circle Yellowknife Mines, Greenlee Mines, Garsky Gold 
Mines, Bulldog Yellowknife Gold Mines, Homer Yellowknife Gold Mines, Salmita 
Consolidated Gold Mines, Indigo Consolidated Gold Mines, Frobisher, Limited, 
and J. McAvoy. 


| The production of pitchblende concentrates was continued by the Eldorado 
Mining and Refining (1944), Limited, a Crown Company, operated at Port Radium 
on Great Bear Lake. This property is one of the world’s principal sources of uranium. 
Production figures are not available for publication. Isabella Mining and Develop- 
ment Company and Indore Gold Mines, Limited, did some development work on 
uranium showings in the vicinity of Isabella Lake and Hottah Lake, respectively. 


Imperial Oil, Limited, continued production of petroleum products at Norman 
Wells in thé lower Mackenzie Basin and at Sept. 30, 1950, 18 permits to explore 
for petroleum and natural gas, covering an area of about 64,000 acres each, had been 
granted to various companies in the vicinity of Fort Providence and Fort Liard 
and applications for 15 additional permits were under consideration. 

The value of mineral production in the Northwest Territories in 1949, amounted 
to $6,801,729, made up as follows: gold $6,389,748, silver $52,350, crude petroleum 
$353,108 and natural gas $6,523. 

During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1950, 911 miners licences and 1,790 
quartz grants were issued. In addition, 2,102 assignments of mineral claims were 
recorded and 31 leases, comprising 1,594-57 acres, were issued under the Quartz 
Mining Regulations. 

Twelve parties of the Geological Survey of Canada, Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys operated in the Northwest Territories during the 1950 season. 
The lead-zine deposits in the Pine Point region were inspected and the Snowdrift 
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metalliferous area mapped. Four-mile mapping continued in the Carp Lake 
Christie Bay and Fort Reliance areas as well as detailed mapping in the Carp Lake 
gold area northeast of Yellowknife. Geological mapping was continued on southern 
Baffin Island and similar work in relation to coal, oil and gas on Cornwallis Island. 
Geological exploration was carried on in the northern Arctic and a specialized 
study made of temperature and formation of quartz veins in the gold-producing 
Yellowknife area. 


Lands and Timber and Other Developments.—For the first seven months 
of the fiscal year 1950-51, 810 leases and permits to occupy land were in force in the 
Northwest Territories. In the same period 73 timber permits and 12 commercial 
timber berth permits were issued. 


The water and sewage systems for the new section of Yellowknife settlement, 
commenced in 1947 and brought into operation in December, 1948, were completely 
installed by October, 1949. This utility was operated by the Department of 
Public Works until Mar. 31, 1950, when the Northwest Territories Administration 
assumed the responsibility. During the summer of 1950, a summer pure water 
supply system was constructed and brought into operation at Aklavik; an all-year 
system was scheduled for completion at Fort Smith by the end of 1950. School 
buildings were erected at Coppermine, Cape Dorset, and Fort Simpson in 1950, 
and at the end of the year schools in operation included the public and high school 
at Yellowknife, operated by the Local Administrative District, and territorial 
day schools at Fort Smith, Aklavik, Port Radium, Fort Simpson, Fort Resolution, 
Port Brabant, Cape Dorset, Coppermine, Coral Harbour on Southampton Island, 
Port Harrison, Que., Fort Chimo, Que., and Lake Harbour on Baffin Island. 


The Mackenzie Highway, an all-weather gravelled road, was completed in 1948, 
from Grimshaw, Alta., to Hay River settlement, Great Slave Lake, with joint 
Federal and Province of Alberta funds, to convey goods to the south shore of Great 
Slave Lake for transhipment by water to the various settlements in Mackenzie 
District. On the return trip, the trucks transport fresh fish from Great Slave Lake. 
A commercial passenger bus service also began operations in 1950 between Edmonton 
and Hay River. This was supplemented by a passenger boat service between Hay 
River and Yellowknife. 


The fur trade continues to be an important factor in the economy of the North- 
west Territories; a catch of 922,136 pelts valued at $1,535,461 was recorded for the 
year ended June 30, 1949. Trapping is the chief occupation of the native population. 
Hunting and trapping in the Northwest Territories are restricted mainly to natives 
and to half-breeds leading the life of natives. 


Progress continues in the development of an improved forest conservation and 
wildlife protection service. Headquarters is at Fort Smith and regular patrols are 
maintained and modern fire-fighting equipment has been provided. 


Inspections of conditions in settlements in the Mackenzie District were carried 
out during 1950 by officers of the Administration from Ottawa, and by the district 
administrators at Fort Smith and Aklavik. 


In 1950, the annual Eastern Arctic Patrol, carrying replacement personnel, 
and the year’s supplies to Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachments, medical 
centres, radio and weather stations, trading posts, missions and schools, was carried 
out by the new Government vessel, the C. D. Howe, assisted by vessels belonging 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company and the missions. Officers of the Administration 
also covered certain parts of the Canadian Arctic by air to investigate and report 
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upon such matters as Eskimo economy, food and health conditions, trading, handi- 
crafts, administration of family allowances, relief and old age allowances, education 
and social conditions, vital statistics, and other items of general administration. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police maintains law and order throughout 
the Territories. 


Recent Mining Developments in Yukon.—The value of mineral production 
in Yukon in 1949 showed a favourable increase over 1948, mainly due to an increase 
in gold production. In view of the world demand for base metals, however, and the 
resulting increase in activity in this field, particularly in the vicinity of Mayo, the 
value of silver, lead and zine production will very shortly comprise a considerably 
larger portion of the total value of production. 


In the silver and base-metal field United Keno Hill Mines, Limited, established 
a record production. In 1949, the silver production of Yukon amounted to 1,562,730 
fine oz. valued at $1,160,327, lead production amounted to 5,356,405 lb. valued at 
$846,312 and zine production was 847,246 lb. valued at $112,235. Gold production 
in 1949 amounted to 81,970 fine oz., valued at $2,950,920, an increase of 21,356 ~ 
fine oz. over 1948. This production was obtained from placer operations in the 
Dawson Mining District. 


Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, Limited, the principal producer of 
placer gold in Yukon operated eight dredges in the Dawson District in 1949 and 
1950 and employed an average of more than 400 men. 


Yukon Gold Placers, Limited, operated a dredge on each of Henderson and 
Thistle Creeks, and its subsidiary, Clear Creek Placers, Limited, continued opera- 
tions with a diesel-driven dredge on Clear Creek. Other companies producing 
gold from placer operations were: Yukon Placer Mining Company; Bedrock Mining 
Company and Miller Creek Placers in the 60-Mile area; Reno Gold Mines, Limited, 
in the Henderson Creek and Thistle Creek area; Kluane Dredging Company, 
Limited; and Burwash Mining Company, Limited, in the Kluane Lake area. 


Interest in quartz mining was stimulated by the increased demand for base 
metals, and the Mayo Mining District remained the centre of lode mining. United 
Keno Hill Mines, Limited, was the principal producer of base metals, the bulk of 
its production coming from the Calumet-Hector Mine at Galena Hill. Mayo 
Mines, Limited, conducted a small operation on Sourdough Hill in 1950, shipping 
high-grade silver and lead ore to the smelter. Other companies engaged in repre- 
sentation work on quartz claims in the Mayo Mining District were Consolidated 
Yukeno Mines, Limited, and Murmac Lake Athabaska Mines, Limited. In addition 
a number of individual operators worked their claims. Hudson Bay Exploration 
and Development Company, Limited, Noranda Mines, Limited, Brown-McDade 
Mines, Limited, and Helicopter Exploration Company, Limited, carried on pros- 
pecting in the Whitehorse District under the Quartz Mining Act. 

Operations were continued at the Tantalus Butte Coal Mine near Carmacks 
during the 1950 season but production showed a decrease of 435 tons from the 1949 
production. 

The improvement of roads in Yukon and the facilities of the White Pass and 
Yukon Route, both on the railway and along the Yukon and Stewart Rivers, have 
made access to mining properties easier than in the Northwest Territories. Com- 
pletion of the Mayo Minto Road has eased greatly the shipping problems of United 
Keno Hill Mines, Limited. 
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The Geological Survey of Canada, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
continued a program that will eventually result in a complete series of standard 
geological maps on a scale of 4 miles to 1 inch, with reports on the main geological 
features, and with detailed studies of certain areas. The mapping has been planned 
to cover the most promising areas first and the requisite vertical aerial photography 
is now almost completed. Six parties worked in Yukon this season. 


A mining inspection service was maintained throughout 1950 in Yukon, under 
the provisions of the Mines Safety Ordinance of the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon Mining Safety Ordinance, and periodic inspections of all important mining 
properties were carried out. 


Surface leases and permits to occupy in effect in the fiscal year 1950-51 totalled 
103; 276 timber permits and 33 commercial timber berth permits were issued during 
the first seven months of the fiscal year. 


Road Construction and Other Developments.—Maintenance of the 
Alaska Highway passed from United States authority to the Northwest Highway 
System (Canadian Army) on Apr. 1, 1946, and restrictions on tourist travel were 
lifted early in 1948. During 1950, the Development Services Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Resources and Development maintained 10 overnight camp grounds and 
5 lunch stops along the Highway in Yukon for the convenience of the travelling public. 


Construction of an all-weather gravelled road from Whitehorse to Mayo, 
begun in 1948, was completed in 1950. This road, which was built with funds 
supplied by the Federal Government, now provides the silver-lead mining district 
of Mayo with access to the Alaska Highway and railhead at Whitehorse, and to 
the Tantalus Butte Coal Mine near Carmacks. Another all-weather gravelled road, 
completed in 1950, was the 58-mile link between the gold-mining district of Atlin, 
B.C., and the Alaska Highway at Mile 867, Jake’s Corner, Yukon. Funds for 
construction of the Atlin Road were provided jointly by the British Columbia and 
Federal Governments. 


The Department of Agriculture’s experimental substation on the Alaska 
Highway, approximately 100 miles west of Whitehorse, continued operations in 
1950. Experiments with cereal varieties and forage crops have produced encourag- 
ing results, and the poultry and cattle introduced on the substation in 1948 have ~ 
proved quite adaptable. 

The fur trade continued to be a source of revenue for the inhabitants of Yukon, 
especially the native population. During the year ended June 30, 1949, the catch 
numbered 151,969 pelts valued at $143,810. 


The program of aerial photography in Yukon was continued on an enlarged — 
scale by photographic squadrons of the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


Law and order are maintained throughout Yukon by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands 


By the Terms of Union which became effective Mar. 31, 1949, Newfoundland — 
and the Coast of Labrador became a province of Canada. All lands in that Province, — 
with the exception of 6,674 sq. miles which have been alienated and two square miles 
of federal land, are administered by the Provincial Government. In Prince — 
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Edward Island all the land is alienated and there are no provincial public lands. 
In the other Maritime Provinces and in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
(except the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block), public lands have been admin- 
istered by the Provincial Governments since the time of Confederation. In 1930 
the Federal Government transferred the natural resources of the Prairie Provinces 
and of sections of British Columbia to the Provincial Governments concerned, so 
that, since that year, public lands in all provinces have been under provincial 
administration. Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained 
from the respective provinces. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, 
Chapter XXX under “‘Lands’’.) : 
In certain of the provinces extensive areas have been set aside from provincial 
lands as parks and reserves. These areas are dealt with in Chapter I, pp. 32-36. 


Section 2.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada 
THE INDIANS OF CANADA* 


History.—The Indians, it is believed, came in successive migrations in pre- 
historic times from northern Asia, probably by way of Bering Strait. They are 
not one race, but are divided into a number of basic linguistic stocks or language 
groups which are, in turn, subdivided into tribal groups with many local dialects. 
There are ten linguistic groups, of which four are found east of the ‘Rockies’— 
Algonkian, Athapaskan, Iroquoian, and Siouan—and six are found west of the 
‘Rockies’ in British Columbia—Kootenayan, Salishan, Wakashan, Tsimshian, 
Haida, and Tlinkit. They are subdivided further into many tribes with widely 
differing physical and psychological characteristics and cultures. The Indians 
of Algonkian stock are the most numerous, cover an area from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Rocky Mountains, and include such well-known tribes as the Micmacs 
of the Provinces of Prince Edward fsland, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the 
Montagnais of Quebec, and the Ojibwas, Crees, and Blackfeet. Troquoian stock, 
including the Hurons, are found mainly in Ontario and Quebec. Athapaskan stock 
inhabit the Northwest Territories and Yukon while tribes of Sioux are located in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Before the advent of the European, the number of Indians was undoubtedly 
larger than to-day, but little reliable information is available as to the population 
during either the French or the early British regimes. The best estimate, however, 
of the aboriginal Indian population of what is now Canada is slightly in excess of 
200,000. 

Shortly after the intrusion of European settlers throughout their domains the 
Indian population began to dwindle. The major contributing factors for this 
decrease were: (1) the necessity for sudden and often complete change in habits of 
life; (2) the near extinction of the buffalo and other species of wild game as major 
food, clothing, and shelter items in the economy of Indian life, and the adoption of 
‘ non-Indian foods and diet; (3) the introduction of diseases not prevalent among 
the Indians, such as measles, whooping-cough, scarlet fever, smallpox, tuberculosis, 
and venereal diseases; (4) the comparative closer confinement and congestion and 
the adoption of houses at permanent locations as contrasted with the former nomadic 
life in temporary teepees; (5) slowness to adjust to conditions imposed by European 
civilization, which was so completely different from their own. 


* Prepared under the direction of Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, Ottawa. 
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Succeeding generations have overcome the first shock of contact with civiliza- 
tion and are gradually becoming adjusted to modern conditions. During the 
twentieth century there has been a slow but steady increase in the Canadian Indian 
population, which now numbers about 126,000. 


Since the inception of British rule in North America, the Indians have been 
regarded as a separate and special responsibility of the Government. As early as 
1670, Governors of the colonies were instructed to safeguard the interests of Indians 
and receive and care for those who placed themselves under British protection. 


Records exist from 1664 of numerous agreements and treaties made by the 
British with the Indians of New England when Canada was still under French 
government. Later, an office was established solely for the administration of 
Indian Affairs and, in 1755, Sir William Johnson was appointed Indian Superin- 
tendent with headquarters in the Mohawk Valley, the country of the Six Nations 
Confederacy, in what is now the State of New York. 


The establishment of this office was the genesis of future Indian administrative 
organization in English-speaking North America. Following the Revolution, the 
British Indian Office was moved to Canada, and the title of the position was changed 
to Superintendent General of Indian Affairs. A continuing administrative organi- 
zation has been maintained since then for the protection and advancement of 
Indian interests. British policy with regard to Indians in Canada was enunciated 
in the Proclamation of 1763, whereby their aboriginal rights were expressly recog- 
nized. The terms of the Proclamation have been reflected, before and since Con- 
federation, in the administration of Indian affairs, by the successive Governments 
of Canada. 


At the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries 
the administration of Indian affairs was divided. The office of the Superintendent 
General and the Secretary of Indian Affairs was at Montreal, and that of the Deputy 
Superintendent General and the Assistant Secretary at Fort George (Niagara). 
By a general order, May 13, 1816, the management of Indian affairs was placed 
under the control of the Commander of the Forces in the British North American 
Provinces. Legislation of Apr. 13, 1830, placed the management of Indian affairs 
in Upper Canada under the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John Colbourne. In Lower 
Canada Indian affairs remained under military control. 


After the Act of Union of 1840 the head office of the Department of Indian 
Affairs, now united, continued to be at the seat of government, which was moved 
from one place to another under the old Province of Canada. The Imperial’ 
Government was responsible for the management and expense of Indian affairs 
until 1860, but in that year it was decided that the Province of Canada should 
assume the charge. By ‘‘An Act Respecting the Management of the Indian Lands 
and Property” (23 Vict., c. 151), the management of Indian affairs was brought 
under the control of the Crown Lands Department from July 1, 1860, the Com- 
missioner of Crown Lands being from that date, Chief Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs. 

Under the British North America Act the control of the Indians was allotted 
to the federal authority. Immediately following Confederation, Indian affairs 
was attached to the Department of the Secretary of State. In 1873, when the 
Department of the Interior was created, Indian affairs was transferred to it, as the 
Indian Affairs Branch. In 1880, under the provisions of the Indian Act, the Indian 
Affairs Branch became a separate Department and remained so until Dec. 1, 1936, 
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when it became a branch of the newly created Department of Mines and Resources. 
Since Jan. 18, 1950, Indian affairs have been the responsibility of a branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


After Confederation, the Parliament of Canada enacted various legislation 
concerning Indians, which was first consolidated in the Indian Act in 1876 and under 
which Indian administration is still conducted. The Act contains nearly all the 
Canadian law dealing expressly with Indians. The present Act, consolidated in 1880, 
has not been completely revised since that year, although, from time to time, it has 
been changed and amplified by amendments. A complete review and investigation 
of the Act was made during 1946, 1947 and 1948 by a Special Joint Committee of 
the Senate and the House of Commons; the Act is now in the process of revision. 


Administration.—The primary function of the Indian Affairs Branch, 
under the Citizenship and Immigration Act and the Indian Act, is to administer 
the affairs of the Indians of Canada in a manner that will enable the Indian to become 
increasingly self-supporting and independent. The Indian Affairs Branch may be 
said to deal with the whole life of a people scattered in small communities across 
Canada. Among the leading functions of the Canadian Indian administration are: 
the management of Indian lands and reserves; trust funds; welfare projects; relief; 
family allowances; education; descent of property; rehabilitation of Indian veterans 
on Reserves; Indian treaty obligations; enfranchisement of Indians; and a variety 
of other matters. 


The Indian Affairs Branch, with headquarters at Ottawa, is divided into the 
following services: Agencies (Field Administration); Education; Welfare; Reserves 
and Trusts; and Administration (Office of the Director, Office of the Secretary, 
Engineering and Construction Division and Records Division). 


Agencies (Field Administration).—This Service consists of the office of a 
General Executive Assistant at headquarters and a field establishment including: 
91 Indian agencies, each responsible for one or more Indian Reserves; the office of 
the Indian Commissioner for British Columbia; and offices of Regional Supervisors 
of Indian Agencies for Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Quebec, southern Ontario, northern Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. The Service is responsible for general field administration and the carrying 
out of departmental policy in the field in co-ordination and co-operation with other 
services in their respective activities. 


Education (See also Chapter [X.).—The Indian school system has continued 
a steady growth in the number of schools operated and in the number of children 
being educated. In 1934, 256 day schools were in operation with 309 teachers 
employed. In 1939, the number had increased to 283 schools with 333 teachers; 
by the end of 1949 there were 364 day schools with 562 teachers. 

There has been a steady improvement also in the qualifications of the teachers 
employed. The policy in respect to teaching staff is as follows: (1) elimination of 
unqualified teachers; (2) gradual reduction in the proportion of teachers holding 
Second and Third Class Certificates; (3) employment, wherever possible, of teachers 
holding First Class Certificates. 

Between January, 1948, and January, 1950, the number of teachers holding 
First Class:Certificates increased from 97 to 172; those with Second Class Certificates 
remained about the same viz., 106 in 1948 and 109 in 1950. Teachers with Third 
Class Certificates decreased during the two year period from 120 to 95. 
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The aim of the Department is to provide educational facilities for every Indian 
child, and to that end a large-scale building program, has been undertaken. The 
success of this program is indicated by a marked increase in the number of class- 
rooms provided and by a rise in school attendance of over one-third since 1947. 


Educational survey committees have been established to investigate require- 
ments on Reserves and regional areas; as a result, decisions are made with regard 
to the size and type of school to be erected and also its location. Where day schools 
are not feasible, due to the nomadic habits of the Indians concerned, residential 
schools are erected. Three such schools are now under construction, all in isolated 
parts of Canada. One is at Lower Post near the Yukon-British Columbia boundary, 
another is at Hay Lakes in northern Alberta, and the third is at Seven Islands on 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence River. 


An entirely different problem from that of providing a basic elementary educa- 


tion for northern Indians is presented by the changing needs of the school system — 


on Reserves located close to white communities. The Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Affairs recommended that Indian children be educated, wherever and 
whenever possible, in association with other children. To this end, negotiations 
have been carried on with local School Boards and Provincial Departments of 
Education. There are now 1,180 Indian children in elementary grades in such 
schools. This is a growth of 255 pupils in one year. Jn 1934, about 200 children 
were enrolled in provincial schools. 

The increase in the number of Indian pupils in schools and the improvement 
in methods has resulted in a steady trend towards higher education. In 1949, there 
were 661 pupils attending classes above Grade VIII; this represented a considerable 


increase over 1948. In 1950, there were 834 students attending secondary classes. 


Many of these young students are following vocations which will be of assistance to 
their fellow people, and as many as possible are being encouraged to train for teaching 
or nursing careers. Many of the day schools are staffed by qualified Indian teachers. 
On the Six Nations Reserve the supervising principal and the 18 teachers in charge 
of classrooms are all Indians. 


Welfare (See also Chapter VII).—A housing program, in effect for four years, 
is being continued and on many Indian Reserves visible progress is evident. Where- 
ever feasible, the lumber used is cut on the Reserves by Government-owned portable 
sawmills. This economy in basic cost, together with the fact that labour is con- 
tributed by the Indians themselves, results in very substantial progress for the 


amount of public funds expended. A total of 2,271 homes were repaired and’ 


1,197 new homes were constructed during the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, at a 
cost of $1,033,608. A number of Indians are assisted under the provisions of 
Section 94B of the Indian Act in the form of “Revolving Fund” loans for the purchase 
of farm machinery, live stock, fishing-boats and equipment, sawmills and logging 

equipment, operation of community farms, and a co-operative project for the 
_ purchase and resale of Indian baskets. The “Revolving Fund” provides a source 
of funds for the financing of many worthwhile endeavours which could not otherwise 
be undertaken. 


In September, 1948, a cash allowance of $8 per month was authorized for 
Indians 70 years of age or over. This cash allowance, provided in addition to other 
relief assistance, was intended to enable the aged person to purchase small amenities 
not available through ordinary relief. In July, 1950, the amount of the allowance 
was increased to: $25 per month and ordinary relief assistance on behalf of the 
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recipients was discontinued. In special circumstances relief assistance, in addition 
to the $25-a-month cash payment, may be authorized to alleviate hardship arising 
from unusual local conditions. 


In paying this allowance it is the intention of the Indian Affairs Branch to 
place the aged Indian on an equal footing with the non-Indian recipients of the 
old age pension as administered by the various Provincial Governments. Although 
the amount of money he receives is smaller, the aged Indian benefits from residence 
on tax-free land, complete medical coverage, and the generally lower cost of living 
on Indian Reserves. Moreover, as stated above, additional relief assistance may 
be provided if circumstances make such relief necessary. It is hoped that this 
measure will enable aged Indians in Canada to achieve a greater degree of independ- 
ence and self-respect than was possible under the former system. 


A supplementary estimate to the Indian Affairs Branch 1949-50 welfare 
appropriation provided funds for special assistance to tubercular Indians as a 
preventive measure and to supplement the greatly expanded facilities for treatment 
provided by Indian Health Services of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. These funds are being used to ensure that the Indian convalescing from 
tuberculosis receives an adequate diet in the post-discharge period before he is 
well enough to fend for himself, and to care for his dependants by providing adequate 
food and clothing, as well as other assistance, according to individual needs. It is 
expected, through this measure, to reduce the incidence of relapse for convalescent 
tubercular cases, to reduce the number of new cases by providing adequate diet and 
care for the families of hospitalized Indians who have been exposed to infection, 
and to speed the recovery of the breadwinner in hospital by relieving his mind of 
concern for his dependants. 


The following statement indicates the amount of family allowances distributed 
to Indian families by provinces in 1949:— 


Province Amount 
$ 

PACD EON ERD A GIADIEA | 4 feds ralicce so oe octecs « naib eek hee vig back 6,375 
INVONIZD SS OLA TENS A 2 Hecesee ea ope, the DAME ibe & "SESE, acl pear es a Co Ja 70, 136 
DN OW a ESR si Chat 5 saree eet imeg een a eer nn Cor at. eae eh 63, 793 
BORA igen aac ge Lo en A Bek ae Maced a 352, 206 
Gyateenton.s. WG SOs Sh Se: FR PER ey Oe nN 2 ee ey a 804,517 
INSMIbO Date Se. eee, ee eee ee en Pa, eS ee, me 474, 980 
SRC OIE AL A EDR Pi Ei Pe AD ¢ Tibet 2 ange: (sient bo eo oN ee 415, 636 
colt ys 2 i oe tne pet Spagetti a a hs RI ot ee be ck Or ROMER lO ee a a 336, 633 
SeItIANRS OLUMMTAMeP ET ed: eta een ote rk, scree, See as Shae 725,186 


There was a slight reduction in new applications for grants under the Veterans’ 
Land Act during the fiscal year 1949-50, and a reduction of 25 p.c. in supplementary 
applications. The value of applications approved decreased 19 p.c., and expend- 
itures decreased 24 p.c, The amount approved and unexpended at the end of the 


year was $477,190. 
Value to 


Pur pose of Grant Veterans M ee at Sper aag 
No. $ $ 
ANd an Osu GINGS eee. ek ens Oe, MD ee 275 221,418 805 
ASU CNS AMA CEPINS se ties emcee case arene 826 955, 925 1,157 
ICAEW cee ee ea ee ee ei ees 159 65, 896 414 
Livetatock and equipment: . ...ca0cc:0 cs less net les aes 638 808, 403 1, 267 
HGLOSULY <6 UIP EN ts ares hcl sies tits sete he che. Uee oe 10 11, 465 1,147 
Commercial fishing equipment..................000 125 186, 160 1,489 
MUn-rantain gequipmMent asi. soseedessoee eases... « ead 61 31,036 509 
Htouseholdieaquipmientia wake ha coe lire cieluelccscns «ue ues 653 144, 392 221 
PROT AUBIN rein yeast mn wne ane cians ere ota ss 2,747 2,424, 695 
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An important step in the field of social welfare for Indians was undertaken 
when positions for social workers were authorized. A qualified social worker will 
in the near future, be attached to the office of the Regional Supervisor in each 
province for work exclusively on Indian Reserves. 


Reserves.—Reserves, or lands set aside for the use of Indian bands, number 
more than 2,000. They vary in size from a few acres to 500 sq. miles. Except 
by special expropriation for public purposes, these Reserves cannot be alienated 
without the mutual consent of the Indian owners and the Federal Government. 
All Reserve land is community property and the individual holding, in so far as the 
land is concerned, is only the right of occupation, although the individual holder 
owns his improvements. Most Indians live on these Reserves, which were designed 
primarily to provide them with a refuge where they could live, move and have 
their being without fear of exploitation or molestation. In the Far North, however, 
where the lands are unsettled, the Indians are organized into bands and dealt with 
as band groups for purposes of administration. 


Eighty-one parcels of Indian lands were sold during 1949-50 and, of this number, 
67 were cash sales realizing $20,481, and 14 were time sales which will realize $17,693. 
Receipts from cash sales and collections on land sale contracts amounted to $124,527, 
and of this total, $110,160 represented principal payments and $14,367, interest 
payments. 


Oil exploration work by licensees and permitees continued, and during the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1950, the petroleum and natural gas rights on 20 Indian 
Reserves were surrendered by the Indian bands concerned, to be leased for their 
benefit. At the end of that period, exploration and development contracts were 
in force on two Reserves in British Columbia, 24 Reserves in Alberta, four Reserves 
in Saskatchewan, one Reserve in Manitoba, and two Reserves in Ontario; a total of 
33 Reserves. Receipts to Indian band funds from these contracts in 1949-50 
totalled $243,054. 

Fifty-five timber licences were in force at the beginning of the same fiscal year 


and of these, 10 were completed. ‘Two licences were forfeited and 41 licences were 
renewed which, with the 10 new licences issued, brought the number of licences 


in force at the end of the fiscal year to 51, Receipts from dues and ground rent 


under licences were $187,180, and from dues under permits to Indians, $128,774, 
making total receipts from timber $315,954. 


Trust Funds.—Many of the Indian bands have community trust funds which 
are administered for their benefit by the Indian Affairs Branch. 


The credit balance of the Indian Trust Fund as at Mar. 31, 1950, was $19,143,830, 
being $14,833,799 in Capital Account and $4,310,031 in Revenue Account, which at 
the end of the year showed increased balances of $200,511 and $300,678, respectively. 
Interest paid by the Government of Canada on the Trust Fund, at the rate of 


5 p.c., amounted to $932,928. Other major items of income to the Trust Fund © 


included land leases, $410,735; timber, $310,576; oil exploration rights, $243,054; 
and land sales, $124,527. 


bes 
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The total expenditure from the Trust Fund in the year was $2,540,134 chiefly 
for agricultural assistance, relief, distributions of cash in accordance with the 
provisions of land surrenders, housing construction and improvements, road building 
and loans to Indians. 


Fur Conservation.—Further progress has been made toward greater co- 
operation with all the provinces to include the Indian trapper in benefits arising 
from the management of the fur resources, in which no ownership is vested in the 
Federal Government on his behalf, but on which, historically and traditionally, 
the Indian trapper has always been dependent. Formal agreements involving a 
substantial contribution of federal funds have been negotiated with Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Ontario. Arrangements for trap-line management have been 
worked out with Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec, and the extension of this 
work is continuing with the object of establishing an administrative liaison with 
all provinces. 


The Manitoba program, which has increased beaver production in that Province 
from 6,960 pelts in 1945 to 13,576 in 1949 with a crop of 16,000 projected for 1950, 
was revised and extended during the year. The area covered was extended to take in 
that portion of the Province lying between Lake Winnipeg and the Ontario boundary, 
with still further extensions planned for the immediate future. All muskrat reha- 
bilitation projects in the Province have been brought under the scope of the Agree- 
ment. The largest of these muskrat projects, the Summerberry near The Pas, 
has produced, during the nine years of management, 1,346,000 muskrat pelts with 
a total auction value of $3,208,000, of which about $2,400,000 was returned to the 
participating trappers a large proportion of whom were treaty Indians. The 
planned crop for the 1950 season was 150,000 muskrats with an estimated value of 
$250,000. 


Equally good results have been obtained under a similar agreement, in operation 
since 1946, with Saskatchewan. In that period beaver production on a sustained- 
yield basis has risen from 1,600 pelts to 8,328 valued at $157,399 in 1949. This 
result can be, in large measure, attributed to a live-beaver transplanting pro- 
gram under which 2,085 beaver were successfully transferred to new locations. 
In addition to participating in the provincial management program, which includes 
several muskrat rehabilitation areas, this Branch has, under lease from the Province, 
a special project of 250,000 acres located near the Red Earth and Shoal Lake Indian 
Reserves on the Saskatchewan River delta, This area has produced, under manage- 
ment, approximately 10,000 muskrats annually during the past few seasons; how- 
ever, construction work completed during the 1947-48 seasons has brought 
new sections into production with the result that the 1950 crop has been set at 
40,380 muskrats with an estimated value to the 85 participating Indian trappers of 
approximately $75,000, all of which represents Indian income. 


During 1947-49 a fur-management program was undertaken in the Province 
of Ontario, in co-operation with the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, 
which has resulted in doubling the crop of beaver and placing the entire fur-producing 
area of the Province under management. During 1949 an agreement similar to 
those in effect in Manitoba and Saskatchewan was worked out with the provincial 
administration. 
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In the Province of Quebec five fur preserves, with a total area of 63,000 sq. 
miles were in production. The total number of beaver pelts being harvested on a 
sustained-yield basis for these areas in 1949-50 was 10,500, the estimated income 
value to the Indian trappers being $275,000. The 1949 production from the four 
areas then in production was as follows:— 


Locality Pelis Amount 

No. $ 
ADitibiePresenviesas xricrecseitesteN cael tovartlere sf apste usta saiesel oreileacneh oust orel ses a 2,061 37,022 
Oldelactorysbreser vers a inigen a Tere el tani eee ceri te 2,071 39, 622 
INO BLA ITAVORTOSCEVOn ecco te otters tiers tee fersiaierele prices arers sete erate r= 1,781 43,553 
Crandtkakexv Preserve: sete rete nie iS aeiietniete’s sine tiereloarrsin et aistere 1,037 21,757 
WR OWALS sve ayer rrottereteteie Coes tary oe date Roeser tc oveker seks 6, 950 442,254 


Subsection 1.—Administration of the Indians 


The activities of the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration include the control of Indian education and health, the develop- 
ment of agriculture and other pursuits among the Indians, the administration of . 
their lands, their community funds and estates, and the general supervision of 
their welfare. 


Indian education and welfare are dealt with in Chapters VII and IX of this 
volume as well as in the preceding article. The following tables summarize the — 
position in regard to the Indian population and the lands and property held by them. 


The ultimate goal of the administration is to afford the Canadian Indian 
opportunities as equal as possible to those of fellow Canadians of the White race. 
The development of community interests is encouraged and measures are taken, in 
the interests of the Indian, to improve production and income, and to conserve the 
wildlife resources on which he depends. 


The Indian Affairs Branch takes a census of the Indians under its administration 
at five-year intervals. The results of the census of 1944 are given below, since 
those of the latest census taken in 1949 are not yet available. q 


2.—Indian Population, by Sex and Age Groups, Departmental Census, 1944 


Under 7-16 17-21 22-64 65 Years 
7 Years Years Years Years and Over 
Province or Territory }——-——————|—__—__ |—_—_ 


Totals 


Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 2 

Male iwiate Male inne Male tanto Male wats Male wiale Male ale : 

Prince Edward Island.. 27 22 28 34 14 15 57 57 5 7 131 135 : 

Nova Scotia... .:.s.s+s 259} 259) 231 240 | eel 3O|mulos 534) 457 65 58] 1,219} 1,145 

New Brunswick........ 210 202 244 238 109 105 445 414 46 834i] 1,054 993 ie 

Quehecsiwis wae eee: 1,319] 1,360] 1,750] 1,718] 804] 878] 3,471] 3,010] 463} 421) 7,807) 7,887 3 
Ontariote eee ee 2,630] 2,739] 3,189] 3,351] 2,094] 2,101) 7,283) 6,904) 1,042 1, 088)|16, 238}16, 183 
Manitoba. aoe ee 1,663] 1,665] 1,828] 1,711] 1,020} 1,005) 3,102) 2,928 461 555|| 8,074) 7,859 
Saskatchewan.......... 1,572] 1,611] 1,683) 1,646 642 639] 2,828] 2,779 300 403|) 7,080] 7,078 
‘Alberta. sss ntee am eee 1,380) 1,439) 1,551] 1,515 581 571| 2,495) 2,224 309 376], 6,316] 6,125 
British Columbia....... 2,350| 2,573] 3,056] 3,171] 1,238] 1,127] 5,548] 4,808) 825)  819)13,017)12, 498 
Northwest Territories. . 374 403 434 436 212 209 775 745 90 138] 1,885} 1,931 
Wiukon ss. 62 cc eee 147 157 180} 195 74 71 331 278 54 44 786} 745 


Totals i. 0.2 ee01-c 11, 931/12, 430/14, 174/14, 255| 6,918] 6,852/26,869/24, 599] 3,715] 3, 943/63, 607/62, 079 ) 


a 
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3.—Indian Population, by Religions, Departmental Census, 1944 


: United | Presby-| Roman Other | Abori- 


: - Ang é eke ; 
Province or Territory ; Baptist : - |Christian ginal Totals 
lican Church | terian | Catholic Bln Beliefs 
No No No No No. No No No 
Prince Edward Island..... — — — “ 266 — — 266 
INO YVauSCcotian rs ties cee 6 — — 1 2,357 — — 2,364 
New Brunswick........... — — — a 2,047 — — 2,047 
Oiushecse seers eee 2,932 —_ 557 1 11,517 93 94 15,194 
Ontarioes aso see ces 10,494 1,281 5,925 307 10,338 1Li4e 2,929 32,421 
Manito Data cakes » siscce cies , 791 52 3,438 528 5,388 438 298 15, 933 
Saskatchewan,............ 4,804 — 1,499 163 6,934 42 716 14, 158 
Alberta sh 34 tec URIS ase: 1,518 — 1,537 — 6,347 — (64 12,4411 
British Columbia......... 5, 831 —_ 4,425 62 14, 465 694 38 25,515 
Northwest Territories..... -— — _ 3,149 _ — 3,816 
Way kon cane oe crek estes soe oe 1,224 — — = 307 co — 1,531 
WOtals? 22 uoseie Sees 33,267 | 1,333 | 17,381 | 1,062 68,115 2,414 4,147 ||; 125,686! 
1 Includes 2,967 not stated. 
4.—Indian Lands and Property, by Classes and Provinces, 1949 
Land Property 
Province Un- Cleared Tindes Total 
or Territory cleared | butnot | Qyi¢i- Atea || Private|Church-|Council | Saw- 
and Un- Culti- eatin of Houses es Houses} mills 
cultivated] vated Reserves! 
acres acres acres acres No No No No 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,320 800 200 2,741 31 1 1 — 
Nova Seotiaz se. 4 icz.os.'. 16,870 999 456 19,429 451 j1 1 2 
New Brunswick........... 33, 242 ibaa 325 BYE EXS 368 4 4 1 
QueDEGI ae eae ies berloee 139, 299 14,339 9,289 179,057 2,239 26 5 as 
OntaniGaeernny wate ke 862, 108 119,541 27,147 |1,330, 977 4, 853 114 45 21 
NMAnILODa tan eee ee 257,718 162,941 17,815 525,299 3,082 68 13 10 
Saskatchewan............. 508, 387 637, 492 74,411 |1, 202,454 DATE 56 16 2 
PANIDOL bbceiniie eC oet hoes 491 , 568 782, 287 71,767 {1,455,790 2,573 33 11 4 
British Columbia......... 445,044 | 246,452 42,193 | 814,936 || 6,831 170 84 84 
Northwest Territories and 
UK OD este coe cs cee 3,280 23 14 5,620 439 1 1 — 
"Totals ts ke net as 2,688,836 | 1,966,050 | 243,617 | 5,574,029 || 23,619 484 181i 124 
1 Includes areas under water and waste land. 
5.—Live Stock Owned by Indians, 1949 
Horses Cattle 
Province or Territory Geldings ; 3 
Stallions aes : Foals Bulls Steers ge ee ee 
No No No No. No No No 
Prince Edward Island 9 1 1 1 9 
Nova Scotia 1 45 1 1 7 67 28 
New Brunswick — 25 — -— — 6 
WHODER Aarts cesiscasem ic et eh 1 545 65 64 65 1,432 770 
ON EATIO ee Cries eiere ieee 31 2,176 147 72 599 2,502 1,443 
ManstobDalverac. ons. chaos: 2 2,303 66 31 271 1,161 
Saskatchewan..............6. 1 5,957 128 80 1,083 2,292 1,883 
7:4 SYS) i hey pe ee Ne ee 168 8,677 1,458 294 2,482 7,924 3, 662 
British Columbia............ 90 6,611 952 246 7,446 4,133 6, 808 
Northwest Territories and 
VATION CL cutters cess caves fel 2 10 — — — —_ —_— 


OCA ie S35 Holes nt bine 296 26,358 2,818 789 11,954 19,526 15,370 


a 
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Subsection 2.—Administration of the Eskimos* 


The Eskimos in Canada are found principally north of the tree-line on the 
northern fringe of the mainland and around the coasts of the islands in the Arctic 
Archipelago and in Hudson Bay. Most of the Eskimos are coastal dwellers, obtain- 
ing much of their food and clothing from the mammals of the sea. However, there 
are bands of Eskimos living in the interior of Keewatin District, on the west side 
of Hudson Bay, who are inland people and who subsist chiefly on caribou and fish. 


The economy of these nomadic people depends entirely on hunting, trapping 
and fishing. Hunting produces local food while trapping produces furs to trade 
for the white man’s goods. Considering the variations in the supply of game for 
either food or fur and the drastic changes in price characteristic of the fur trade, 
it will be apparent that this is a precarious economy. 


The 1941 Census established the Eskimo population at 7,639, of whom 1,965 
were located in northern Quebec. The Eskimo population of Canada, excluding 
Labrador, was estimated as of January, 1950, to be 8,437. 


The Department of Resources and Development is charged with the adminis- 
tration of Eskimo affairs. The aims of the Administration are:— 


(1) to ensure a sound Eskimo economy; 


(2) to enable the Eskimos to make a wise adjustment to the advance of civilization 
and to maintain their independence, initiative and integrity in the face of this 
advance; and 


(3) to give them full opportunity to develop to the stage where they can assume the 
full rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 


The question of the ability of wildlife resources to support the native population 
is becoming an acute problem. To conserve the natural resources necessary for the 
subsistence of the Eskimos, the Administration has introduced game preserves 
where only natives may hunt and trap. In addition, game regulations provide 
for the efficient use of wildlife, and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police encourage 
hunting practices which will conserve the supply of game both on land and in the 
sea. The Federal Government for a number of years has operated a reindeer project 
near Aklavik, which was undertaken primarily as a possible means of improving 
the economic condition of the Eskimos. Research is going on to determine the 
suitability of other areas for reindeer culture and to determine the possibility of 
developing other resources such as fisheries, thus broadening the native economy. 


With the same purpose in view, Eskimo handicraft is being encouraged by the - 


Canadian Handicraft Guild assisted by a grant from the Federal Government. 
Eskimos have produced for successful sale at Montreal, Que., carvings in soapstone, 
ivory and wood, and articles made of various skins and furs. 


Social services available to the citizens of Canada in general are being extended 
_ to the Eskimos as rapidly as possible, care being taken that these services are 
extended in a manner and form conducive to the best interests of the native. Family 
allowances to Eskimos are issued in the form of goods and allowances to aged 
Eskimos have also been authorized. 


Medical care and hospitalization of Eskimos is a function of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. Missionary hospitals, maintained with Government 
assistance, are located at Aklavik, Chesterfield Tnlet and Pangnirtung. At these 


* Prepared under the direction of Major-General H. A. Young, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., Deputy Minister, 
Department of Resources and Development. 
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points the Department of National Health and Welfare also maintains medical 
health officers, who are responsible for the surrounding areas. Government nursing 
stations or health centres have been established at Coppermine, Coral Harbour, 
Cape Dorset and Lake Harbour in the Northwest Territories and at Fort Chimo and 
Port Harrison in Arctic Quebec. 


The nomadic life of the Eskimo people places considerable difficulty in the way 
of formal education. For many years the missionaries have carried on some formal 
education assisted by Federal Government grants. Considerable attention is 
being devoted to devising a suitable educational program for the Eskimos, and 
schools staffed by welfare teachers are being established, sometimes in conjunction 
with the nursing stations. 


In order to maintain close contact with the Eskimos, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police detachments throughout the far north act as local representatives 
of the administration in all matters affecting Eskimo welfare. Administrative 
contact is also maintained by radio and through the Eastern Arctic Patrol, which 
carries representatives of the administration and of other government departments 
on an annual inspection of conditions in the Eastern Arctic. 


Section 3.—Department of the Secretary of State* 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously existing offices of the Secretaries of 
State for Canada and for the Provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
spokesman of the Federal Government, as well as the medium of communication 
between the Federal and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the 
Governments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal as well as being the channel 
through which the general public may approach the Crown. 


The Secretary of State is also the Registrar General, registering all proclama- 
tions, commissions, licences, warrants, writs and other instruments issued under 
the Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with the administration 
of the Companies Act, the Patent Act, the Copyright Act, the Canada Temperance 
Act, the Boards of Trade Act, the Trade Unions Act, the Department of State 
Act, the Timber Marking Act, the Trade Marks and Design Act, the Public Officers 
Act, the Unfair Competition Act (1932), the Translation Bureau Act, the Shop 
Cards Registration Act, the Seals Act, the Public Documents Act, the Reparation 
Payment Act, the Trading with the Enemy (Transitional Powers) Act, Treaties of 
Peace Acts, and with the collection and tabling of parliamentary returns. Other 
legislation imposes incidental duties on the Department. The Secretary of State 
deals with the organization and administration of the Office of the Custodian of 
Enemy Property (see the 1945 Year Book, p. 475). Statistics regarding patents 
and copyrights are given at pp. 867-868 of this volume. 


* Revised under the direction of the Under Secretary of State, Department of the Secretary of State. 
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Incorporation of Federal Companies.—Statistics of companies incorporated 
under the Companies Act are given in Table 6. 


6.—Numbers and Capitalizations of Companies Incorporated under the Dominion 
Companies Act and Amendments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-49 
Nore.—Statistics for the years 1900-25 will be found at p. 1061 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1926-41 


at p. 934 of the 1942 edition. Capitalization includes consideration of the amounts of capital received on 
the issue of shares without nominal or par value. 


ae Old Companies es Cross , Net 
Yeor | Companies | captatiaation | capieimeed, | inCane | in Cape 
aT ee: talization talization 
No. |Capitalization| No. Amount No. Amount 
Bee $ 3 3 3 ve 
ECS 1 er eee 211 50, 606, 141 40 15,760,300 39 54, 964, 907 66,366,441 11,401,534 | 
1043 waite 205 51, 630, 000 35 56,198, 739 29 7,728,436 | 107,828,739 100, 100, 308 
1044 ate 217 53, 462, 000 59 31,351,380 52 18, 204, 490 84, 813,380 66, 608, 890 
1945... ; eee e412 56,719, 900 51 | 108,411,400 20 10,680,250 | 165,131,300 154,451,050 
[S463 649 | 187,588,775 88 | 129,163,798 32 15,407,127 | 316,752,573 301,345, 446 
194 (vee sre 910 | 206,547,650 | 121 147,084, 194 60 | 157,365,948] 353,631,844 196, 265, 896 
1948 cece ' 717 | 176,891,600 | 109 | 109,305,261 54 68,941,194 | 286,196, 861 217, 255, 667 
1940 iets 669 | 163,407,950 92 | 115,288,095 61 | 115,029,743 | 278,641,045 163, 612,302 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, 165 Supplementary Letters Patent 
were granted for variation of corporate powers, changes of name, confirmation of 
compromises or arrangements with shareholders and for various other purposes. 
In addition to the companies with share capital, 40 corporations without share 
capital were granted Letters Patent under Part II of the Companies Act, 1934. 


Citizenship.—The material on citizenship appearing in past editions of the 
Year Book as a Subsection of this Section will be found in Chapter V, pp. 155-162. 
Since early in 1950, the new Department of Citizenship and Immigration has taken 
over responsibility for the field of federal administration. 


Section 4.—The Civil Service of Canada* 


In the widest sense the Federal Civil Service comprises all servants of the — 
Crown—other than those holding political or judicial office—who are employed in a 
civil capacity and whose remuneration is paid wholly and directly from moneys 
voted by Parliament. Collectively, they form the staffs of the various departments, 
commissions, boards, bureaus, and other agencies of the Federal Government. 
Nearly every category of occupation is represented in the Civil Service, and personnel 
are further differentiated in terms of the authority under which appointments are 
made. A few civil servants are appointed by either or both Houses of Parliament 
directly, a number by departments and other agencies in accordance with the 
provisions of certain statutes, generally with executive approval of the Governor 
in Council, and the remainder—by far the majority—are selected and appointed 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


_ ™ Except as otherwise indicated, material in this Section has been prepared by R. Morgan, Secretary, 
Civi! Service Commission, Ottawa. : 
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As the central personnel agency of the Federal Government, the Civil Service 
Commission is the custodian of the ‘‘merit principle” in respect of both initial 
appointments and promotions. ‘The steps by which the Commission, in its present 
form, came to be constituted is the record of Civil Service reform in Canada which 
began a year after Confederation and culminated in the passing of the Civil Service 
Act of 1918. Successive Royal Commissions deliberated on the problem of creating 
an effective and efficient working force and from their findings and recommendations 
emerged the concept of a quasi-judicial body, with a large measure of autonomy 
and with jurisdiction over nearly the whole of the public service. 


Recruitment.—The recruitment of civil servants is conducted by means of 
open competitive examination. During the past 32 years nearly 1,250,000 applicants 
for Civil Service posts have been examined by the Commission. By virtue of the 
competitive system, every citizen has the right to compete for positions in the 
service of his country, and ‘the best qualified shall serve the State’. 


Examinations are held periodically as the staff requirements of the public 
service dictate. Positions located across the country are treated in the same 
manner as positions at Ottawa, but applicants for local positions must be bona fide 
residents of the locality in which the vacancy occurs, whereas any. Canadian citizen 
is entitled to apply for positions open at Ottawa. Competitive examinations are 
announced through the press and through posters displayed on the public notice 
boards of post offices, offices of the National Employment Service, offices of the 
Civil Service Commission, public libraries and elsewhere. 


Except where otherwise expressly provided, all appointments to the Civil 
Service are upon competitive examination. The examinations may be written, oral, 
a demonstration of skill, or any combination of these. They are of such a character 
as to test fairly and determine the relative fitness and ability of candidates to perform 
the duties of the classes to which they seek appointment. The Commission is free to 
employ any investigation of the applicants’ training and experience, and any test of 
knowledge, manual skill or physical fitness that will contribute to the assessment. 


The names of persons successful in Civil Service examinations, arranged in 
order of rank, are recorded on eligible lists. Examination results are formally 
announced by publication in the Canada Gazette and each candidate—successful 
or unsuccessful—is advised of his standing. As required, appointments are made 
from the eligible lists, which usually remain valid for one year. 


The statutory preference that existed for veterans of the First World War was 
extended to veterans of the Second World War and proved to be a major factor in 
occupational rehabilitation. During the past 32 years, upwards of 100,000 veterans 
have been appointed to the public service, over 55,000 of whom were appointed 
within the past six years. The 100,000 figure includes 10,000 disabled veterans 
who were accorded an additional preference in appointment. 


In recent years, the Civil Service Commission has decentralized its operations 
and now has ten district offices and four sub-offices across the country. The Com- 
mission is granting an increasing measure of autonomy and responsibility to these 
offices to permit more efficient service to field agencies. They now conduct certain 
‘examinations that qualify for permanent as well as temporary employment. 

In order to attract a fair share of outstanding university graduates to the 
public service, the Commission began, in 1946, an active program to enlist university 
support. Officers of the Commission visited the universities and colleges to explain 
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Civil Service needs and requirements and the opportunities available to the better 
students. The Commission has also assisted the universities by preparing booklets 
which describe the opportunities and benefits of employment in the public service. 
As a result of the program, the public service is attracting an ever increasing per- 
centage of the most able university graduates. A more limited but somewhat 
similar program has started in the high schools and is expected to produce com- 
mensurate dividends. 


Staff Training.—The day of the unskilled amateur in public administration 
is over and the Commission, in 1947, set up a Staff Training Division to promote 
and guide a systematic service-wide training scheme. This followed upon and 
supplanted a more modified training program carried out by the Department of 
Labour in the three preceding years. The program has expanded rapidly and has 
proved to be a great help in promoting efficiency. 


The training scheme, sponsored by the Commission, is a joint venture under- 
taken in co-operation with Federal Government departments, most of which have 
parallel training ‘divisions. § The Commission’s Training Division is, primarily, 
a co-ordinating agent. It promotes and organizes activities, trains departmental 
instructors in the presentation of courses, prepares and, in some cases, gives courses 
of general application to all departments, publishes booklets and other training 
aids, assists departments in developing training to meet specialized needs, and 
acts as a general clearing-house for the exchange of information on training matters. 
It also co-ordinates the purchase and distribution of training films and advises 
departments on the organization, staffing and administration of training divisions. 


Promotion and Transfer.—It is a prime object of the Civil Service Act 
to create a career service. The result is that promotion, like entrance, is based on 
merit and a sound promotion system is developing. The Act provides that vacancies 
shall be filled, in so far as it is practicable to do so, by promotion, which shall be 
made for merit by the Commission upon such examinations, reports, tests, records, 
ratings or recommendations as the Commission may by regulation prescribe. The 
present procedure involves the consideration of three factors: seniority or length 
of service; efficiency of candidates in their present positions; and fitness for the 
vacant positions. These factors usually carry weights of 2, 3 and 5, respectively, 
so it follows that fitness for the vacant position is, as it should be, the main deter- 
minant. An automatic rating on seniority is given by the Commission and ratings 
on efficiency and fitness are provided by the Department concerned. Adequate 
appeal machinery, under Commission jurisdiction, has been set up for those em- 
ployees who feel that their qualifications have not been properly assessed. 


Latterly, the Commission has been reviewing its promotion techniques and is 
gradually introducing a number of improvements. This is expected to lead (1) to 
improvement in the rating techniques used in inter-departmental and intra-depart- 
mental competitions with the consequent likelihood that employees in various 
departments will be rated on a more uniform basis, (2) to the establishment of fields 
of competition that will offer all employees in particular classes more equal oppor- 
tunity for advancement, (3) to the elimination of artificial barriers to promotion 
such as dead-end jobs, etc., and (4) to an increase in intra-departmental and inter- 
departmental transfers so that promising employees may gain the experience needed 
for later advancement. In 1950 the number of promotion competitions stood 
at the highest point in history. The time needed to presees such competitions has 
been reduced appreciably. 
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Transfers from one position to another carrying the same or a lower maximum 
salary rate and having approximately the same qualifications may be undertaken 
on the initiative of the departments. The Commission, however, is required to 
pass upon certain transfers involving higher compensation or change of duties. 
This is done to ensure that the employee concerned is qualified for the work to which 
it is proposed to transfer him. Transfers take place both within and between 
departments. 


Position Classification and Compensation.—Provision is made in the 
Civil Service Act for the classifying of positions in the public service. A system 
of position-classification was instituted in 1919 and all positions with like duties 
and responsibilities were classified alike and remunerated equally. Each position 
has a title, a set of tasks or duties which are proper to it in the organization in which 
it occurs, and, arising out of these duties, a set of qualifications appropriate for 
their performance. Positions with duties of similar kind are grouped together 
under a common title to form a class, and grades within the class reflect the level 
of responsibility. All positions in the public service have been classified in this 
manner and, as each new post is created, it is similarly treated. Through the years 
classification has been extensively revised, many new classes added and others 
discontinued as the administrative programs and practices of Federal Government 
departments have evolved. 


The determination of rates of compensation for each class is a continuing 
responsibility of the Commission and salary and wage surveys are conducted con- 
stantly. Position classification is a mainspring in the Commission’s primary 
function of recruitment, involving the fixing of standards of qualification for each 
class of position. The classification structure has been simplified in the last few 
years by a substantial reduction in the number of position-classes and a thorough 
overhaul of the wage pattern. The Commission has recommended a number of 
service-wide salary adjustments that have tended to keep the public service abreast 
of changing economic conditions. 


Organization and Methods.—Under the terms of the Civil Service Act, 
the Commission is made responsible for investigating and reporting to the Governor 
in Council on all matters affecting the organization of departments. In this respect 
the Commission acts as agent for the executive arm of Government which maintains 
a constant check on the growth of establishments. In addition to the annual 
scrutiny of estimates by Parliament, departments are required to submit for approval 
all projected staff increases before engaging additional personnel. Under established 
financial practice, authority to release the funds required to meet such commitments 
is retained by the Governor in Council. Since the administrative machinery must 
frequently be adjusted, quantitatively and qualitatively, to meet changing con- 
ditions, the Commission is continuously engaged in the study of staffing problems 
throughout the public service. 


In recent years there has been an increasing awareness of the extent to which 
economical administration depends on the adoption of modern management tech- 
niques and devices. In recognition of this the Commission set up, in 1948, an 
Organization and Methods Division to study problems of management in collabora- 
tion with officials directly responsible for major areas of administration. Briefly, 
this Division affords practical assistance to departments and other agencies of the 
Government through the systematic examination of the structure and operations, 
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procedures and work methods, of the various branches, divisions and sections, and 
engages in such related studies as will contribute to the progressive improvement of 
public management as a whole. Its growing facilities are offered, free of charge, to all 
departments. The Division has helped to bring about substantial reductions in the 
costs of administration and, at the same time, helped to introduce administrative 
improvements that have led to significant increases in departmental effectiveness. 


Civil Service Statistics.*—Since April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel 
and salaries has been made by each department of the Federal Government to the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, according to a plan that ensures comparability 


between departments and continuity in point of time. The institution of this 
system was preceded by an investigation covering all years following 1912. 


From 1914 to 1920, the number of employees increased very rapidly as a result 
of the extension of the functions of government and of the imposition of new taxes 
which necessitated additional officials as collectors. New services, such as the 
Department of Pensions and National Health and the Soldier Settlement Board, 
were also created during this period. In January, 1920, 47,183 persons were 
employed; this number was the highest reached prior to January, 1940, when 
employees numbered 49,739. 

Between March, 1939, and March, 1950, there was an increase of 81,090 in 
the total number of permanent and temporary employees. The bulk of this increase 
was accounted for as follows: Department of National Defence, 19 p.c.; Department 
of National Revenue, 14 p.c.; Post Office Department, 8 p.c.; Comptroller of 
Treasury, 4 p.c.; Department of Transport, 5 p.c.; Department of Agriculture, 
4 p.c.; Public Works Department, 3 p.c.; Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
9 p.c.; and 16 p.c. in Veterans Affairs including the Soldier Settlement Board. 

In March, 1950, the number of permanent employees represented 36 p.c. of 
the total number of civil servants as compared with 70 p.c. of the total in March, 
1939, and 66 p.c. of the total in March, 1925. Similarly, temporary employees 
represented 64 p.c. of the total as compared with 30 p.c. of the total in March, 
1939, and 34 p.c. of the total in March, 1925, the first year for which these statistics 
were published. 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ) 


7.—Numbers and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service 
Employees, Months of March, 1938-50 


Norse.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1141 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Permanent Temporary Permanent Temporary 
Month = |————_ | —___—_ Month |---| —-——_____ 
of JEAKOR PC. ilelotal of LEO PCF Cotal 
March— | Total of Total -|_ of March—| Total of Total of 
Total Total Total Total 
No No No. No No No 
TOSS else SUSMlE dose 11,835 | 26-8 | 44,143 | 1945....]| 30,240 | 26-1 85,668 | 73-9 | 115,908 
MB aoe 32,132 | 69-7 13,974 | 30-3 | 46,106 || 1946....} 31,088 | 25-8 | 89,469 | 74-2 | 120,557 
1940 30,948 | 62-2 18,791 | 37-8 | 49,739 || 1947....| 29,787 | 23-8 | 95,550 | 76-2 | 125,337 
1941...... 30,149 | 45-0 | 36,777 | 55-0 | 66,926 || 1948....| 33,662 | 28-4 84,708 | 71-6 | 118,370 
1942 2%.'s. 3 29,524 | 35-2 | 54,257 | 64-8 | 83,781 || 1949....| 37,909 | 30-6 | 86,015 | 69-4 | 123,924 
1943 eae 28,708 | 27-6 | 75,347 | 72-4 | 104,055 || 1950....] 45,259 |.35-6 | 81,937 | 64-4 | 127,196 
1944......| 29,343 | 26-0 | 83,315 | 74-0 | 112,658 
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8.— Salaries and Wages and Percentages Paid to Permanent and Temporary Civil 
Service Employees, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1938-50 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1141 of the 1946 Year Book. 
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Permanent Temporary Permanent Temporary 
Year | ——_——__—__|_-—___—_- Year |———_—_———__|__-—__——_ 
Ended RCs P.C.| Total || Ended EC. P.C.|> Total 
Mar. 31—| Total of Total of Mar. 31—| Total of Total of 
Total Total Total Total 
$'000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
1988 censors 55,292 | 82-7 | 11,588 | 17-3 | 66,880 | 1945....) 64,189 | 35-6 | 115, 959 | 64-4 | 180,148 
LOBOS ae 56,264 | 80-8 13,357 | 19-2 69,621 || 1946....] 66,440 | 34-8 | 124,388 | 65-2 | 190, 828 
1940......] 57,154 | 78-1 16,044 | 21-9 73,198 || 1947....| 70,985 | 31-7 | 152,792 | 68-3 223,777 
TOGL wocee 56,108 | 66-0 28,857 | 34-0 84,965 || 1948....| 78,495 | 34-6] 148,295 | 65-4 226,790 
19042 ents 57,609 | 53-1 50,815 | 46- 108,424 |} 1949....] 99,671 | 37-9 | 163,309 62:1 | 262,980 
104 3cc eee 58,747 | 41-5 | 82,955 | 58-5 | 141,702 | 1950....] 119,840 | 42-2 | 163,816 57-8 | 283,656 
1944......| 60,358 | 35-9 | 107,614 | 64-1 | 167,972 


9.—Numbers and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service Employees 
at Departmental Headquarters, Ottawa, Months of March, 1938-50 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1142 of the 1946 Year Book. 
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Permanent Temporary 
PiC. of RCz or 
Month of March— P.C. of | P.C. of | Total P.C. of | P.C. of | Total Total 
Total Total | Total | Perm. Total Total | Total | Perm. 
late Perm. and H.Q. | Temp.} and 
emp Temp 
| No. No. No. 
TOSShreei ena caves 1, (ok 66-2 23-9 17-5 3,941 33:8 33°3 8-9 11,672 
POS O Rene Me tori: 7,564 63-8 23-5 16-4 4,284 36-2 30:7 9-3 11,848 
1G4OR See ace 1,007e2|. 483-5 24-3 15-1 6,513 46-5 34-7 13-1 14,020 
USA PL Men iter aos 7,419 37-9 24-6 11-1 12,174 62-1 33°1 18-2 19,593 
TOAD ne ans he Bor a fe TEP PAL 26-9 24-5 8-6 19,614 73-1 36-2 23-4 26, 835 
1049 Marra eco ena: 6, 829 21-4 23-8 6:6 25,108 78-6 33°3 24-1 31,937 
TOA apetete so or. 6, 765 20-3 23-1 6-0 26,564 79-7 31-9 °} 23-6 33,329 
1045 eee Rs ess 6,777 19-5 22-4 5-8 27,963 80-5 32-6 24-1 34,740 
1946 et iste 5.28 6,772 20-2 21-8 5-6 26, 835 79-8 30-0 22-3 33, 607 
DRY. Ws nao. pleat he raat Pie 6,582 22-0 22-1 5-3 23, 276 78-0 24-4 18-6 29, 858 
GAS Mae cee ae 6, 835 24-8 20-3 5-8 20,772 75-2 24-5 17°5 27,607 
AO4O ser eo 7,738 26-5 20-4 6-2 21,434 73°5 24-9 17-3 29,172 
LOO eee tae 8,935 30-0 19-7 7-0 20, 836 70-0 25-4 16-4 29,771 


10.—Salaries and Wages and Percentages Paid to Permanent and Temporary Civil 
Service Employees at Departmental Headquarters, Ottawa, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1938-50. 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1142 of the 1946 Year Book. 
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Permanent Temporary 

; P.C. of PC. of 
Year Ended P.C. of | P.C. of | Total P.C. of | P.C. of | Total Total 

a Mar. 31— Total Total | Total | Perm. Total Total | Total | Perm. 

: H.Q Perm. and H.Q. | Temp. | and 

emp Temp 
$7000 $000 $000 
LORS ee Aarne caeses 15,008 79-4 27-1 22-4 3,890 20-6 33-6 5-8 18,898 
OZONE OM nc re aces srala’e 15,175 77°7 27-0 21-8 4,347 22-3 32-5 6-2 19,522 
ORO ee ards ee 15,227 73°5 26-6 20-8 5,492 26-5 34-2 7°5 20,719 
LO ee teak 15,318 58-6 27°3 18-0 10, 843 41-4 37-6 12-8 26, 161 
sR) G2 eae one Pine ho ei 15,589 46-6 27-1 14-4 17, 882 53-4 35-2 16-5 33,471 
OAR aoe. se raiccsie wine's 15,724 34-9 26-8 11-1 29, 292 65-1 35°3 20-7 45,016 
SA Wee Oe Soran Gilera: inte 15,910 31-0 26-4 9-5 35,368 69-0 32-9 21-1 51,278 
LORE is dtadsp ia ao, aid ines 16,036 29-5 25-0 8-9 38,320 70-5 33-0 21-3 54,356 
LLG MIN eke ots e 16,333 29-3 24-6 8-6 39, 366 70-7 31-6 20-6 55, 699 
OAT 2 Scare hen ee 17,180 30-2 24-2 7:7 39,703 69°8 26-0 17-8 56, 883 
NOLS OER Fes ciace caine 18, 893 34-5 24-1 8-3 35,814 65°5 24-2 15-8 54, 707 
TRUE A hard BS ae ir eee ra 22,699 36-1 22-8 8-6 40, 202 63°9 24-6 15:3 62,901 
TOD Meta rr. 0.¥ oss is. scx 26, 850 39-1 22-4 9-5 41,748 60-9 25-5 14-7 68,598 
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11.—Index Numbers of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service Employees, Months 
of March, 1938-50 


Norte.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1143 of the 1946 Year Book. 
(March, 1925=100) 


Employed at Employed other than 
Departmental at Departmental All Employed 
Headquarters Headquarters 


Month of March— 


SS ee | ee oe 


Total | Perm. | Temp. | Total | Perm. | Temp. || Total | Perm. | Temp. 


1938 S60 eeag.o ee Recs 116 119 109 113 129 80 113 127 88 
IOSOE cca ote e 3s Oe x nists 117 117 119 119 129 99 118 126 104 
1820 Fevers sec sit te ciphers tet 139 116 180 124 123 125 128 121 140 
FS eg ced ah Aoi a hale 194 115 337 164 119 251 172 118 274 
pA WB eas eee brs SPEC 266 111 543 197 117 353 215 116 404 
LAS ewe ee Se ges 316 105 695 250 115 512 267 112 561 
NA ecing, Maney eet wee 330 104 735 275 119 579 289 115 621 
14D Se Ge Le Mpa eee chee 344 105 774 281 123 588 298 118 638 
LOAG ree sae a aces 333 105 743 301 128 639 310 | 122 667 
YA teen Brad Cae tee rune § 296 102 644 331 |- 122 737 | 322 117 712 
LOGS Mis Lend cece eRe cot 274 106 575 315 141 652 304 132.7) =Gel 
LOSS eek ecte sete s one dhs ete 289 119 593 328 158 658 318 149 641 
ODO emer a Lar raw ate Refine ee 295 138 577 338 191 623 327 177 610 


12._Index Numbers of Salaries and Wages Paid to Permanent and Temporary 
Civil Service Employees, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1938-50 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1143 of the 1946 Year Book. 
(Year ended Mar. 31, 1925=100) 


Employed at Employed other than 
Departmental at Departmental All Employed. 
Headquarters Headquarters 


Year Ended Mar. 31— 


Total | Perm. | Temp. | Total | Perm. | Temp. |} Total | Perm. | Temp. 
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13.—Civil Service Employees and Salaries and Wages Paid, by Departments and 
Principal Branches, March, 1949, and March, 1950 


Nore.—The number of persons in the ‘‘non-enumerated classes’’ is not included in this table, but their 
compensation is included under ‘‘Salaries and Wages’’. 


ee 
eo eeeeoaoaoaoaoooaooaaaees=®Qaeeeeeeee—e—eeeoS=S= SS ee m™” 


March, 1949 March, 1950 
Department and Branch r, Sievics Em Salaries 
ployees | and Wages | ployees | and Wages 
f No. $ No. $ 
Agriculture— 
Departmental Administration and Demobilization. . 158 34, 432 148 31,423 
IManicobing On WiCO a: ae ce et eleis eee oe. s)e1 2,3 storcielove c\sterdvele.s/e's 893 201,391 943 201, 927 
PTOGUCLION SELWACO eit seme te eee tae eretbelssis wiels #2 1,562 358,398 1,628 349, 679 
IHIXPOLUNNOH GAL MATL OS eee tepele baiels otal sierere\eisiahawe cfs se oe eee 1,442 297, 838 1,563 293, 153 
eran Cel Ser ViCeme irc ee eenE ceria eee card cisole nate Sevsie:s 1,054 260, 117 1,242 264, 368 
Prairie: Marm Reha bilrtation ts. ccs ..0crsrecsie clas oe +% 708 100,776 977 136, 650 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act...........200eeeeeeees 87 14,061 114 15, 484 
Agricultural Prices Support Act................e008- 10 2,539 11 1,858 
Maritime MarshlandstAct...ncca. nevis sie csisnc ccs» — _ 41 6,078 
RGtals Ae TICUl MING Heese ces sietsin cic etsee'e eles» 5,914 1, 269,552 6, 667 1,300,620 
Atomic Energy Control Board.............00.seeeeees 7 22t3 7 2,167 
PATEctTLOUR GG COEEA LSS een alee tcteinte Ze tic cle othe mentis ayes arate 173 44,183 169 42;399 
Ghictsilectorals@iticera-c. seeenencs so wataacsegcnce see 19 4,105 13 3,463 
Citizenship and Immigration— 
INGTHINISCED HIVE RD EATICIN. «Sante syste. vie as ote! « s0he]> clclerc.cie are 2 2 48 9,959 
Ganadian Citizenship Branch... sv. ¢.\cec% ssa. sees 2 2 24 5,368 
Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch.......... 2 a 82 125525 
UGNVIMTI STADION. cree ice oc oi ce steleieisrer eleis lhe o sigteve ovsie,c ele tue 3 3 1,468 287,278 
ATATAD CAT AILS eres ie cts rokataiets elvis isis sie wiajaie's sieiains ore 3 3 1,035 209, 694 
Totals, Citizenship and Immigration......... 2,657 524, 824 
GivaleServicewGOMIMISSION!,..c4- esses cee were as wees © 572 114, 600 580 112,574 
Commissioner of Penitentiaries..............2.eeeeee: 1,255 344, 765 1,364 277,875 
External A ffairs— 
PALIT 1S Sea PROMS nota .c <ioale sielo sjnicze elcssietiim. «0 0ls leld.e, 6 3 517 100, 811 531 107,019 
Pease OC Sea a crete clei ois biepo sss ojoints «bina sine-e4 ee 62 9,124 62 9,587 
International Civil Aviation Organization, Montreal. 2 798! 2 345 
High Commissioner’s Office, London, England...... 85 26, 696! 89 21, 2201 
High Commissioner’s Office, Canberra, Australia... 16 3,497! 15 3,778! 
High Commissioner’s Office, Wellington, N.Z....... 10 3,439! 11 2,964! 
High Commissioner’s Office, Dublin, Ireland....... 14 4,355! 14 4, 643! 
High Commissioner’s Office, Pretoria, South Africa. 8 2,613! 10 2,466! 
High Commissioner’s Office, St. John’s, N’f’ld..... 10 3, 623! — —_ 
High Commissioner’s Office, Delhi, India.......... 23 6, 758! 24 5, 658! 
High Commissioner’s Office, Karachi, Pakistan. ... _ _ 10 3,046! 
Canadian Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil......... 17 6,050! 17 6, 6371 
Canadian Embassy, Washington, U.S.A............ 69 25,7151 70 26,5291 
Canadian Embassy, Mexico City, Mexico........... 15 5, 053! 15 6, 293! 
Canadian Embassy, Moscow, U.S.S.R.............- 18 4,826! 19 5,556! 
Canadian Embassy, Santiago, Chile................ 9 4,254! 8 3,966! 
Canadian Embassy, Paris, France................-. 50 27,355! 52 20, 815! 
Canadian Embassy, Nanking, China............... 25 6, 8821 23 4,728! 
Canadian Embassy, Lima, Peru.................05+ Uf 2,788! 6 2,245! 
Canadian Embassy, Brussels, Belgium............. 20 7,537) 22 7,490! 
Canadian Embassy, Buenos Aires, Argentina....... 14 6, 006! 15 5, 606! 
Canadian Embassy, Athens, Greece.............+6: 19 5,394! 19 5, 672! 
Canadian Embassy, Ankara, Turkey..............- 12 4,230! 16 4,592! 
Canadian Embassy, The Hague, Netherlands...... 16 5, 750! 16 4, 4871 
Canadian Embassy, Rome, Italy...............+4:- 14 4,657! 19 6, 232! 
Canadian Legation, Havana, Cuba.............++-- 12 4,710! 11 4,062! 
Canadian Legation, Oslo, Norway...........-+++++- 13 4,107! 13 3,339! 
Canadian Legation, Prague, Czechoslovakia........ 11 3,917) 13 2,952! 
Canadian Legation, Stockholm, Sweden............ 8 2,349! 11 3,677 
Canadian Legation, Berne, Switzerland............. 9 4,654! 9 3,470! 
Canadian Legation, Belgrade, Yugoslavia........... 9 3,831! 8 3, 299! 
Canadian Legation, Copenhagen, Denmark......... 12 3,081! 14 3,772) 
Canadian Legation, Warsaw, Poland...............- 8 1,861) 8 1,798! 
Canadian Delegation to the United Nations, New 
Be eR de ee Reis de sls miectnsgla > aersinusiviens’ere 16 8, 856! 12 5,961! 
1 Includes living allowances. 2Included under Secretary of State. 3 Included under 


Mines and Resources. 
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13.— Civil Service Employees and Salaries and Wages Paid, by Departments and 
Principal Branches, March, 1949, and March, 1950—continued 


March, 1949 March, 1950 


Department and Branch 


Em- Salaries Salaries | 
ployees | and Wages and Wages 
No. $ $ 
External Affairs—concluded . 
Canadian Delegation to the United Nations, Geneva, 

Switzerland 7.sSee le oat eee eee ey Soe 3 1,332! 2, 1291 
Consular Services, New York, U.S.A............... 22 9, 7021 10, 9921 
Consular Services, Portland, U.S.A.......2......... 1 200 220 
Consular Services, Boston, U.S.A’.................- if 3, 686! 3, 8311 
Consular Services, Chicago, U.S.A................- 10 4,438! 4,6701 
Consular Services, Detroit, U.S.A.................. 5 2, 2521 2, 4621 
Consular Services, San Francisco, U.S.A....... ER ee 9 4,586! 4,713} 
Consular Services, Frankfurt, Germany............. — — 1, 7671 
Canadian Military Mission, Germany............... 13 4,046! 1,017! 
Canadian Liaison Mission, Japan.................... 8 2,3911 3,421! 
Canadian Mission, Bonn, Germany................. — _ 2,9901 
Special Blessensers nba cot nee he chee ee eee 6 1,291! 1, 4231 

Lotals, Txternal Aiaira svn. eclaemea Gauls 6: 1,234 349, 5011 343, 5391 
Finance— 
Matm\Department..< ssi. Cor ee ee 698 124, 733 119,596 
@omptrolleriofiiressurya eee ee eee 4,524 812,812 775, 184 
RoyalCanadiane\ iin toes aeeeaiee see ore ere are 402 stole 46,629 
arith: Boat ieee eer, te ao Si eer ee ep eee Roe | 11 5 AY 6,454 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board.................-. ae 8,029. __ 256, 692 _ ___ 157,301 __ 
‘Lotals inane sts cee ace eee 6, 664 1,275,496 1,105, 164 
Bighotres™ ‘disp Jee tcaco tos ud they ach ote Cee ee 569 224, 534 271,882 
Governor General’s Secretary?.............c0ceeeeeees 10 8,437 8,432 
Houseal Commona. Say shi 5.66 8 atone cee eee 636 113, 205 117, 679 
Insprance.. stis ek ee eo enero. 63 18,978 19, 295 
International Joint Commission...................000- 4 2,030 3,489 
Justice— 
Main? Departnient ...c ree e  e eee 66 17,586 17,945 
Remission Service 4:48 Coe Gi eee te 19 4,577 5,485 
Supreme Court eth oe Aes ee ee a ee 27 6,877 7, 262 
Hixchequek Courts. +: hs cee ee ee ee! 15 4,002 3,706 
Combines Investivation:7s; ... cxicm sist cuentas, 32 9, 647 8,420 
Bankruptey een ee ene eer nee 8 1,976 2,155 
Commission under Revision of Criminal Code...... 4 2,001 
Commission under Revision of Public Statutes...... 8 4,741 3,317 
Yukon Territorial-Oourbieen: (ee ee ee ie — —_— 599 
‘Totals, Justice 23) une os veo ko wae a nee 179 | 51,407 46,7314 
Labour— 
Main Department: .is..t Ame deci: oa ee seeds 620 159, 970 190, 629 
Unemployment Insurance.............0..seceecceee 6, 957 __ 1,475, 6831 1,557, 293! 
otalsLAbOUr:. neon eecdeninae ei oe 7,577 1, 635, 653 1,747,922 
Tibrary-ob Parliament. pees echoes ae 34 8,769 7,700 
Mines and Resources— s 
Departmental Administration..................0.00. 127 30,278 _—. 
Tamicration. 2 osc. ee Oe ae 1, 281 272,345 5 
TEGIANMilaIPs whee, eee Wee oe on eer See 877 163 , 320 : 
Lands and Development Services.................. 789 162,098 — 
Mines, Forests and Scientific Services............... 2,107 487,726 — 
PPCcIAl ETO] CCts™..) ....cerne anc cs. ee i 6 2,005 — 
Totals, Mines and Resources................. 5, 187 1,117,772 a2 
Mines and Technical Surveys...............ccccceecee 6 6 393, 062 
National Defence— ——— |-—_—___ 
General Defence Administration.............0...05. 688 147,391 158, 108 
IEUMY SEF VACEGA ; o,55 chat ee es ss scab oe 8,380 1,440, 907 1,953, 674 
Na Val Services acs ies Gee tui ok cc e ee 3,451 641,506 1,277,875 
AIP ROLViGGs! bets t. hare are oct kein Ro a 3,408 699, 843 880, 893 
Defence Research Board sense... 2 wks ade serene 968 191, 486 282,750 
Dependents’ Allowance Board...............0..00-. 9 2,447 7 
Totals,: NationalsDefence: 6.4...)4 Sn wa. 16, 904 3, 123,580 4,553,300 
National Bila Boarda, <6 cee itt octet eee 547 163, 134 — 186,189 
1 Includes living allowances. 2 Salaries of aides-de-camp are included but not their number. 
3 No salaries reported due to adjustments for year. 4 Does not add due to adjustments of $2,158. 
5 Included under Citizenship and Immigration. 6 Included under Mines and Resources. 7 In- 


cluded under Veterans A ffairs. 
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13.—Civil Service Employees and_ Salaries and Wages Paid, by Departments and 
Principal Branches, March, 1949, and March, 1950—continued 


March, 1949 March, 1950 
Department and Branch an Galacice ae Salaries 
ployees and Wages ployees and Wages 
No. $ No. $ 
National Health and Welfare— 
es eae Adinanistrationys-1s es accen <oteo tee) 236 45,725 268 48,093 
TERE EA ee ok ENV! IE Ge 0 Spee ce ori MAGES Ae AN ocr Re lee 794 218, 828 847 207, 064 
NVOIERO MN ee Sette scene mn oe Me ce gle 743 - , 131,356 755 132,601 
indinny lea tthvServicesan..kesessrs os tiem scecicee 812 130,033 931 143, 223 
Totals, National Health and Welfare......... 2,585 525,942 2,801 530,981 
National Research Council iis. sagis. os. a sinses nan ewe: 1,524 472, 834 1,694 400, 167 
National Revenue— 
Customs and Excise Division..................e.00- 5,776 1,320,580 6, 086 1,381, 617 
HnecoMmMonl ax IVIsiOn= sedate te ores nodes en 11,704 2,296,380 10, 629 1,994,705 
RotalswiNa tional REVeNUC. 6.0.0. note > tino: 17,480 3, 616, 960 16,715 3,376,322 
Post Office—! 
RV GOVERNOR GY cea ces hoc ee ai eteguia nie Sega 1,060 211,074 1,046 205,391 
Wperatrimeiservicens emcee te fre kath es 16,989 10,040, 269 18,050 10,253, 745 
TEOUAIS MEOStt WO) HiCGre es oan et alot oe von aes 18,049 10, 251,343 19,096 10, 459, 136 
Primes Vemister S| OLICC. co.) sessed oye ce oho lees 31 8,105 34 8,411 
LEAS CIA TELS Sei ng ae ge ete a Ge 41 9,346 53 12,823 
PUD ICBAT CHT VCs ee ce 01 8 Soret tr Mao tose Rae: aaa 55 14, 263 61 14,333 
Public Printing and Stationery abe Sn ANG BB Oe UR 856 200, 800 991 . 303,375 
Public Works— 
Cima eGoOvernments...... soos. hice uae las Pike wast o> 856 88,392 385 86, 239 
OT LoItl OOM CON 5-145 Scab « aicie. rales sateen ee ees 6,191 891,127 6,569 901,054 
potas eb bic eWOLrks?-.ccanioccast sourie sede 6,547 979,519 6,954 987, 293 
HECONSELUCHION ANG SUDDLY: «oo inieee eee at et ete ae 408 89, 293 o— — 
Resources and Development— 
Administration..... Dee tes ele tee Eres wer oe ay es 2 2 el OT 24,756 
Resources and Development....................000. 2 2 1,488 359, 920 
SheClalW ErojeCtsee cree eed aes tin dae Ohbi sake ou 2 2 25 7,077 
Totals, Resources and Development.......... 2 2 1,570 391, 753 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police................00+0+: 490 735,566 568 612,440 
DRCECLALY: Ol ObALOra, catctiek «cis chats tisin ole ane Sue es 557 118, 867 481 107, 405 
Office of the Custodian? SO ave Fareern ait US BOM Pie See AO — — 127 31,852 
SUSIE EY iG ce RO oer A PR Hin Me ary eee a 152 26,793 156 28,217 
- Trade and Commerce— 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches.......... 1,119 268 , 228 1,385 313, 964 
Board of Grain Commissioners..........--.--.+++:- 791 168,485 813 170,471 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics..................008- 1,351 254,017 1,413 247, 213 
Canadian Government Hlevators................0.. 140 25, 603 137 26, 827 
Totals, Trade and Commerce................ 3,401 716,333 3,748 758,475 


1 Statistics do not include the numbers of revenue postmasters earning less than $3,000. It should 
also be noted that post office expenditures are balanced by receipts from the public. 2 Included 
under Mines and Resources. 3 Salaries for this office are paid out of their administration funds 

~and not out of parliamentary funds. 
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13.—Civil Service Employees and Salaries and Wages Paid, by Departments and 


Principal Branches, March, 1949, and March, 1950—concluded 


March, 1949 


Department and Branch 


Em- 
ployees 
No. 
Transport— 
Main? Departim en tients cre atarecststccere eieteierersictntolrerens si bters 8,500 
Transport Commissioners... .2.c0 ese ies se eels 144 
Air Transport, Board ns-aneesan- cent eee tee ee 42 
Canadian Maritime Commission................+.-- 32 
Royal Commission on Transportation,.............. 3 
Totals; Dransporescce: caries teeth nee 8,721 
Veterans A ffairs— 
Main: Department sae 2.4 eins 2s ss acetals o's eis resis os 14,011 
Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act......... 1,468 
Totals; Veterans Alairsien.re cece seas ne 15,479 
GrandsTotalse 26s... 5 lcs cee 123,924 


Salaries 


$ 


1,971, 
40, 
ie 

9, 


2,033, 


2,657, 
340, 
2,997, 


32,664, 007 


and Wages 


000 
817 
632 
577 
388 


414 
067 
648 
715 


March, 1950 
Em- Salaries 
ployees and Wages 

No. $ 
9,435 2,091, 684 
155 0,775 
48 12,504 
34 10, 239 
10 1, 605 
9, 682 2,156, 807 
13,748 2,421,363 
1,334 280,954 
15,082 2,702,317 
127,196 33,900,863 


Section 5.—Supervision of Race-Track Betting 


The supervision of race-track betting, under the pari-mutuel system, has been 
under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Agriculture since it first operated during 


the racing season of 1921. 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The actual supervision is carried out by officers of the 
Table 14 brings the data up to the year 1950. 


14.—Race-Track Betting in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1939-50, and 
by Provinces, 1949 and 1950 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1924-38 are given at p. 1076 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Amounts 
Wagered 


Pari- 
Mutuel 


- Receipts 


Retained 


——_— | | | 


21,695,523 
21,355, 037 
21,363, 629 
25,470,913 
33,145, 013 
37,068,199 
42,193, 258 
48, 667,504 
48,519,909 
56,178,491 


3,357,339 

38,578,514 
4,286,980 

843, 836 

3, 845,579 

8, 638, 230 


1,594, 468 
1,584, 650 
1,550,180 
1,823,596 
2,311, 928 
2,553,670 
2,859,590 
3,282,937 
3,407,214 
4,654,327 


302,135 
3,221,978 
381, 429 
75,945 
345,771 
773, 959 


1,070,770 
1,051,824 
1,073, 625 
1,061,290 
1,178,550 
1, 427,582 
1,588,345 
1,816,690 
2,323,675 
25 485, 700 


321,900 
1, 640,550 
218,100 
52,050 
220,360 
504,350 


3,193,592 
32,925, 119 
4,270,010 

816, 200 
4,226, 202 
8,037,909 


287,370 
2,795,736 
379,531 
73,458 
379,328 
720, 298 


323, 200 
1,654,700 
221,200 
57, 865 
239,010 
513,040 


Associ- Days Gate 
Year ations Racing Receipts 
No No. $ 
Totals, 1939............ 26 285 626, 024 
Totals, 1940... .o20006 26 284 605,095 
Totals, 19414 hace ces 20 282 556, 845 
Totals, 1942............ 24 275 707,530 
Totals, 1943............ 22 283 $25,798 
Totals, 1944............ 25 298 933,819 
Totals, 1945 72 scscncks 26 307 1,085,167 
Totals, 1946............ 27 305 1,377,971 
Totals, 1947............ 29 329 1,365,905 
Totals, 1948............ 28 349 1,424, 660 
1949 
QOuebecsans «creer: 4 56 118, 452 
Ontarios Wer re eee 11 146 775, 812 
Manitoba sae Narn cease 2 28 136, 809 
Saskatchewan.......... 2 12 30, 463 
Albertat: tamer eae: 5 43 103,560 
British Columbia....... 5 70 IDO 
Totals, 1949........ 29 355 1,382, 689 
1950 
Quebec?4knt fae 4 56 106, 838 
Ontarioseee ee eee 11 145 642,174 
Manitopamccm. oct ce 2 28 129, 263 
Saskatchewan.......... 3 14 30,130 
Albertatce conten 5 43 101, 963 
British Columbia....... 6 70 179,157 
Totals, 1950........ 31 356 1,189,525 


53,469, 032 


4,635,721 


3,009,015 
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Section 1.—Sources of Federal Government Information* 


The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of 
Canada is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the decennial and quinquennial 
censuses are planned and statistical information of all kinds—federal and prov- 
incial—is centralized. In regard to information that is not mainly statistical, 
the individual Departments concerned with the particular subject, as indicated in 
the Directory at pp. 1152-1174, should be approached. Certain Government 
bodies and national agencies, because of the nature of their work and the appeal 
it has to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily as information 
or publicity agencies. Among these are: the Information Division, Department 
of External Affairs, which deals with questions about external affairs originating 
in Canada and with general requests for information on Canada and Canadian 
affairs, originating abroad; the Publicity Division, Department of Trade and 
Commerce; the Information Services Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare; the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; and the National Film’ 
Board. The Departments of Agriculture, Resources and Development and Mines 
and Technical Surveys, while not thus classed, are interested in the dissemination 
of information to a greater extent than most other Government Departments, and 
several other Departments have Publicity Branches or Public Relations Divisions. 


Government Departments, with few exceptions, issue their own lists of reports 
and publications. They must, according to statute, publish annual reports which 
are tabled each year in the House of Commons by their respective Ministers. 
However, for the purpose of this Section, only the services of the six information 
agencies mentioned above are described. Section 2, on the other hand, has been 
prepared with the purpose of presenting to the reader a directory of all sources of 
information, federal and provincial, and thereby directing the reader who is not in 
touch with governmental organization to the proper channels from which he can 
draw material relating to any particular subject. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was set up by statute in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (8-9 
Geo. V, c. 43). In 1948, this statute, which had been consolidated as the Statistics 
Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 190), was repealed and replaced by the Statistics Act (11-12 
Geo. VI, c. 45). 


*Revised in the Divisions mentioned in the text of this Section. 
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The chief aims of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are: (1) to furnish factual 
data for administration and government; (2) to assist in developing Canada as a 
well-informed nation by standing ready to help business men and individuals to 
plan their enterprises and their lives. 


Inquiries.—Hundreds of individual requests for information are received in 
the Bureau each day, routed through the appropriate divisions and answered as 
expeditiously as possible. Since the field of effort, from the statistical side, deals 
with all phases of the national economy, there is scarcely a subject upon which 
the Bureau is not able to give some information. Nevertheless, only inquiries of a 
statistical nature should be directed to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Publications—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is the largest publishing 
Department of the Federal Government: the subjects of its reports cover all aspects 
of the national economy. 


The policy with regard to the distribution of publications is to extend the service 
to the public as widely as possible at a minimum cost. A special subscription rate 
of $30 per annum entitles the subscriber to receive a copy of each publication, 
including the daily News Bulletin, as issued. Statistical information not of general 
interest is published as Reference Papers or Memoranda and an additional sub- 
scription rate of $10 is made for each category: this entitles the subscriber to receive 
all issues in each class. A discount of 25 p.c. is allowed on the excess over $5 of single 
purchases totalling between $5 and $20: on single purchases of between $20 and $50 
the discount is 50 p.c. of the excess over $20. 


A complete list of Bureau publications is available from the Dominion 
Statistician. Orders for reports should be sent to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, and should give the correct title or titles of the publication or series of 
reports in which the applicant is interested and include the necessary remittance 
in the form of a cheque or money-order made payable to the Receiver General 
of Canada. 


Information Division, Department of External Affairs.—The Information 
Division has two functions: to promote within Canada interest in and knowledge 
of international affairs, and to make Canada and Canadian policies better known 
and understood abroad. 


To perform the first function, the Division produces and distributes various 
documents on external affairs—statements of government policy and reports on. 
related developments abroad and on the work of the Department generally. The 
Division also answers routine inquiries from Canadian sources on these subjects, 
as well as requests for information about Canada made by Diplomatic Missions at 
Ottawa, by Canadian posts abroad, and by individuals and organizations in other 
countries. 


Most of the information work abroad is done, however, by heads of Canadian 
posts and their staffs. These the Information Division assists by formulating and 
advising on information policy abroad, in an effort to ensure that this policy is 
related to the general objectives of Canadian foreign policy, and by producing and 
procuring material to keep Missions informed of developments within Canada. 
Journalists and others who visit Canada to write about it are from time to time 
given non-financial assistance by the Division; its responsibilities also include the 
co-ordination of the Government’s activities in the field. of cultural relations. 
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Information Division, Department of Trade and Commerce.—Informa- 
tion, pertaining specifically to trade, is obtainable from this Division, which main- — 
tains close liaison with all Branches and Divisions of the Department and with a 
number of Crown companies. It is responsible for the production of “Foreign 
Trade” and “Commerce Extérieur”, the weekly publications of the Foreign Trade 
Service, and for the preparation of brochures, some of which are required for dis- 
tribution at trade fairs in other countries. Information is made available to Can- 
adian Trade Commissioners for distribution within their respective territories, 
including the provision of motion picture films. The Division is closely identified 
with the Canadian International Trade Fair, although promotional literature is 
distributed directly from the headquarters of that organization at Toronto. 


Information Services Division, Department of National Health and 
Welfare.—The responsibility of this Division, in co-operation with other divisions 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare and provincial authorities, 
is the production and distribution of educational materials on health, welfare and 
social security, for use in Canada and abroad. These materials, issued in both 
English and French, include books, pamphlets, periodicals, posters, exhibits, 
displays, radio dramatizations and press and magazine features and releases, as 
well as films and film-strips prepared in co-operation with the National Film Board. 
With the exception of periodicals, these are distributed in Canada through provincial 
authorities. Distribution to other countries is mainly through the Department of 
External Affairs or, if in quantity, the King’s Printer. The most important periodicals 
published by the Division are “ Canada’s Health and Welfare” (monthly), ‘Canadian 
Nutrition Notes” (monthly), ‘Industrial Health Bulletin”? (monthly), ‘‘ Industrial 
Health Review” (twice yearly) and ‘Nutrition Bulletin” (annually). 


Canadian Broadcasting, Corporation.—Radio broadcasting is an important 
means of giving information to the public along with newspapers, films and other 
means of communication. Radio broadcasting in Canada is a combination of a 
publicly owned national system and privately owned local community stations, 
many of which are affiliated with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s networks. 


Since its establishment in 1936, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has 
become one of the most effective channels through which information, official and 
unofficial, is broadcast to the Canadian people. Radio is relatively more important 
in Canada than in most other countries, because of the widely distributed population 
and the number of sparsely peopled areas, and the CBC has gradually bridged the 
gaps with high-powered transmitters designed to serve rural as well as urban areas. 
It has also pioneered in the development of low-powered repeater stations attached 
to the network lines, which serve areas unable, because of topographical con- 
ditions, to receive an adequate signal from any existing station. 

News broadcasts and information programs occupy 4 considerable proportion 
of national and regional network time. These include news, drama, informative 
talks, children’s programs, school broadcasts, public-service broadcasts, sports, 
women’s activities, ete. Canadian listeners have a very wide range of radio fare, 
since the CBC not only produces its own programs in the various production centres 
across Canada, but brings in selected programs from the networks in the United 
States, the British Broadcasting Corporation, and other national radio systems. 
The CBC maintains a bureau at London, England, and at United Nations Head- 
quarters, and is credited with having done more to inform its listeners of United 
Nations activities than any other broadcasting system. 
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Through the International Shortwave Service operated by the CBC on behalf of the 
Federal Government, programs are broadcast in thirteen languages: English, French, 
Czech, German, Dutch, Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, -Finnish, Italian, Russian, 
Portuguese and Spanish. Through the activities of the CBC International Service, 
information on life in Canada and on economic conditions is broadcast abroad as 
part of the general information plan for promoting a better understanding of Canada 
in other countries. Since the CBC shortwave transmitters at Sackville, N.B., have 
the strongest signal reaching Europe from this side of the Atlantic, the transmitters are 
made available to United Nations radio, free of charge, for regular transmissions. 


The National Film Board.—The National Film Board produces and dis- 
tributes films, filmstrips, photographs and other visual material about Canada, 
its physical appearance, resources, industries, and the life and character of its 
people. (For details of subfects covered see pp. 1152-1174.) There are on file about 
2,500 NFB films including English, French and foreign language versions, about 150 
filmstrips and about 60,000 still pictures. A large preview library of films selected 
from other Canadian and foreign sources is maintained for the use of Government 
Departments and other official bodies. | 

The Film Production Branch has all the technical facilities needed for the 
complete production of films, filmstrips and still pictures. About 175 films and 
about 60 filmstrips are made each year through the sponsorship of Government 
Departments or from the Board’s own production appropriation. About 7,000 
still photographs are added yearly to the Board’s photo library. 

In Canada, non-theatrical (16 mm) films are distributed by the National Film 
Board’s distribution branch through regional offices in each province, while theatrical 
(35 mm) films are released in English and French through theatres to commercial dis- 
tributors. Non-theatrical films are available to most communities in Canada largely 
through some 300 community film libraries and through locally organized film circuits. 
Distribution in each community is usually organized by a film council representing 
the various community groups using films. Communities are assisted in applying 
films to educational programs by provincial educational agencies. 

Abroad, the Board’s productions reach some 60 countries. NFB offices are 
maintained at New York, Chicago and London, while in other places throughout 
the world, Canadian diplomatic and trade posts distribute Canadian films through 
their film libraries. Other distribution channels abroad are newsreel companies, 
television stations, commercial theatres, government agencies, non-theatrical 
film libraries and community organizations. 

In the United States the Board and the Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
have established 64 travel film libraries in 34 States. 


Section 2.—Directory of Sources of Official Information for 
All Departments (Federal and Provincial) 


To make best use of the Directory, it is necessary that the reader understands 
broadly the differences in function between federal and provincial departments 
and their separate fields of work. 

Certain fields of effort, such as trade and commerce, customs and excise, 
currency and banking, navigation, transportation, radio, census of population, 
national defence, etc., are constitutionally federal matters and in such fields the 
respective Departments at Ottawa are the proper sources with which to communicate. 
While other fields of effort, such as the administration of lands and natural resources, 
education, roads and highways, and health and hospitals, are the responsibility 
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of the provinces under the British North America Act, certain Federal Departments 
are also concerned with specific aspects of these subjects and, as is the case with 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in co-ordinating and presenting the material 
for Canada as a whole. 

As a general guide to the public, it may be pointed out that questions relating 
to the actual development and administration of resources should be forwarded to 
the particular provinces concerned. The Federal Government, while not adminis- 
tering the resources within provincial boundaries, co-operates closely with the 
provinces and is in a position to furnish material for Canada, especially production 
data, on a national basis, marketing data on international, national and provincial 
bases, research work and experimental station data on a national basis, and also on 
a provincial basis from Federal Government stations located within particular 
provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the breeding of live stock and the 
improvement of strains, on agricultural marketing and crop yields are cases in 
point—in forestry, questions of forest research, forest fire protection and reforesta- 
tion offer good examples. Where inquiries are directed to federal sources, they 
should, as a general rule, be sent to the individual departments listed in the Directory 
for information not of a statistical nature but, whatever the subject, where the 
information required is clearly statistical, they should be addressed to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Bearing these points in mind, the reader will be able to apply the information 
given in the Directory to best advantage. 

In the Directory, symbols are set against individual sources of information to 
give special information such as availability of detailed lists of publications, the costs 
of such lists (in cases where a charge is made), or information of other kinds. All 
departments, whether federal or provincial, are prepared to furnish information 
in their respective fields free of charge although, where special compilations are 
called for, a nominal charge is sometimes made. 

The address for all federal departments is Ottawa, Ontario. Inquiries for- 
warded to provincial departments should be addressed to the provincial capitals 
concerned :— 


Newfoundland......... St. John’s Ontariofie eee es Toronto 
Prince Edward Island...Charlottetown Manitoba............... Winnipeg 
Nowaipeotia. 35.5... Halifax ‘Saskatchewan............ Regina 
New Brunswick....... Fredericton Werte sie oe ar. casts, cr wares: Edmonton 
Cie eG, CAoe ee se sine s Quebec British Columbia......... Victoria 


Inquiries about Yukon and the Northwest Territories should be addressed to 
Ottawa. 

The King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, who is charged under 
the Public Printing and Stationery Act with responsibility for the sale and dis- 
tribution of government publications, issues an Official Catalogue and price list 
of all Federal Government publications printed from type, or by offset. This 
Catalogue, including the price list, may be obtained on application at 25 cents 
per copy, is classified on a subject basis and is adequately cross-referenced; it is 
revised at regular intervals. 

The titles of some of the publications offered for sale to the public by the King’s 
‘Printer and Controller of Stationery at Ottawa or by Provincial King’s Printers 
may also be found in lists of reports, mimeographed or produced on duplicating 
machines, released by federal or provincial departments and obtainable from these 
sources free of charge. | 
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A Most publications of federal departments printed from type are purchasable from the King’s Printer who publishes a 


current list. Films, filmstrips and photographs may be purchased from the National Film Board at prices obtainable on 
application. Most Provincial Government printed publications may be obtained from the King’s Printers of the provinces, 
For addresses of Provincial Governments see text immediately preceding this Directory. 


CO Near-printed and mimeographed reports free or purchasable from this department or branch; particulars on application. 
O Directory of departmental organizations and activities available from the federal or provincial department on request. 


@ List of publications available free of charge on request from federal or provincial departments concerned. (In the case 


of the federal Labour Department a list of publications is given in the Labour Gazette.) 
SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATA A®@® 


A SOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA 


(Unless otherwise indicated the location 
of the Department or Branch 
is Ottawa, Ont.) 


Dept. : 
Information Division 


(1J@... Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

[C10 @Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 

C1@...Dept. of Resources and Develop- 


men 
Information Service 
@...... Dept. of External Affairs 
Information Division (general 
requests originating in al 
countries outside Canada) 


C10O...Dept. of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
OO...Dept. of Fisheries, Information and 


Educational Services 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs on all subjects) 


O@... 


[10 @Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Service 
Experimental Farms Service (sta- 
tions and farms throughout 
Canada) 
_Dept. of Resources and Develop- 
ment ie ee Territories and 
on 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
only 
Dept. of Finance (farm improvement 
loans) : 
Canadian Farm Loan Board (long- 
term mortgage loans) 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Oe@.. 


Hos 


O@... 
O@... 


O@...Dept. of Resources and Develop- 
ment 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch 
National Museum of Canada 
..Dept. of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration 
Indian Affairs Branch (Indian 
handicrafts) 
@ 0053: National Gallery of Canada 
...National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 


only) 
Public Archives 


of Trade and Commerce: 


ee 


BROAD GENERAL 
Pun Se 
INFORMATION 

VON 


INSTITUTIONS 


SUBJECT 


AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL 
AND 


FARMING 


ART AND 
HANDICRAFTS 


( 


| 


(For seats of Provincial Governments, 
see list immediately preceding 
this Directory) 


For broad general information in regard 
to particular provinces application 
should be made to: N’f’Id.. Dept. of 
Provincial Affairs; P.E.I., Tourist and 
Information Branch; N.S., Dept. of 
Trade and Industry; N.B., Dept. 
of Industry and Reconstruction or 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Que., Bureau of Statistics; 
Ont., Bureau of Statistics and Re- 
search, or Dept. of Travel and Pub- 
licity; Man., Dept. of Industry 
and Commerce, Travel and Publicity 
Bureau and Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary; Sask., Bureau of Publications; 
Alta., Publicity Bureau, Dept. of 
Economic Affairs, or Bureau of Sta- 
tistics; B.C., Bureau of Economics 
and Statistics. 


All Provinces except N’f’ld., 
Que., Ont., Man.:—Depts. of 
Agriculture 
N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que.:—Dept._of Agriculture, Infor- 
mation and Research Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Sta- 
tistics and Publication Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Publi- 
cations Branch and Extension 
Service 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics 
.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry © 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)............ eo 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Education 
P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 
Branch 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Handicrafts Division 
Nova Scotia College of Art 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re+ 
construction, Handicraft Division 
The New Brunswick Museum, Saint 
John 
Que.:—Provincial 
handicrafts) 
Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum 
Dept. of Education 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture (handi- 
crafts) 
Sask.:—Dept. of Education, Adult 
Education Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
(cultural activities) 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
handicrafts 


Secretary (rural 
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He... 


He... 


Oe... 


Oe... 


He: 


National Research Council o 
Atomic Energy Control Boar 
(policy, regulations) 
Atomic Energy Project (research 
studies) 


Dept. of Transport 

Civil Aviation Division (controls, 
licences and facilities, such as 
radio aids and licences) 

Air Transport Board (licensing of 
commercial air services and the 
economic regulation of such air 
services) 

Bureau of Transportation Eco- 
nomics 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of Public Relations 

(Air Force) 
Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Civil Aviation Medicine Division 

National Film Board (films and 

photographs) 

National Research Council 
Division of Mechanical Engineer- 

ing (aeronautical research) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 
Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Insurance (for trust and 
loan business, administers also 
the Small Loans Act) 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 
Post Office Department, Savings 
Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
summary statistics) 


63207—73 


Res Re i i te ae ee — 
SS NE ~~ He 


ATHLETICS 


See 
Physical Fitness’ 


ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


AVIATION | 


BANKING 
Trust and Loan 
Companies 


BIRTHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics’’ 


BLIND 


See 


“Old Age Pensions” 
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Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 


Air Service 


Sask.:—Saskatchewan Government 


Airways 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Finance 


Supreme Court, Registry of Deeds 


P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Que. :—Provincial 


Treasury Dept., 
Insurance Branch 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 


Ont.:—Province of Ontario Savings 


ce. 
Attorney-General, Dept. of Insur- 
ance 


Sask. :—Registrar of Securities 
Alta.:—Government of Alberta Trea- 


sury Branches 


B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Inspector 


of Trust Companies 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 


maries of provincial data)............ @ 
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BROADCASTING 


See ‘‘Radio”’ 


. 
Dept. of Public Works ( .:—Dept. of Lab Fact 
Chief Architect’s Branch OO eaten Bestck Penabiee ae 
Dept. of Resources and Development Dept. of Planning and Development, 
Engineering and Water Resources Community Planning Branch 
Branch : Man. :—Dept. of Labor 
Central Mortgage and Housing B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Public 
oOe.N eit ata Cc ‘| Division BUILDING Housing = ; 
_..National Research Council, Divisi ; ) ti 
of Building Research (materials CONSTRUCTION Dent ot aioe Sree ere 


of construction, building codes; -Dept. of Trade and Industry 
soil and snow mechanics) Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
Dept. of National Health and Ferice 
Welfare : ak Dominion Bureau of St. tistics (sum- 
Hospital Design Division. maries of provincial data).......... eo. 
O@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


@...... Department of Transport 
Canal Services ; 
CJ @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


CANALS 


OO...Dept. of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration 
Canadian Citizenship Registra- 
tion Branch 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 


CITIZENSHIP 
See “Population” | 


CIVIL AVIATION 


See ‘Aviation’ 


Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


@...... Dept. of Transport ! 
Meteorological Division, Toronto CLIMATE Bebe yee 


N.S., Que., Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 
- N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 


OO...Dept. of Mines and Technical Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Surveys Resources, Mines Branch 

Geological Survey, Mines Branch Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
O@...National Film Board (films, film- COAL and Industrial Development 

strips, photographs) Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

Dominion Coal Board B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 

O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics Dept. of Mines 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... en 


Pith de mii ee cs 
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O@...Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (wireless com- 
munication in the Northwest 
Territories and Yukon) - 
National Parks Branch (tele- 
_ phones in National Parks) 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
(regulation of certain telegraph 
and telephone companies) 
Rea Department of Transport 
Telecommunication Division— 
_radio communication; aviation 
radio and marine radio; Govern- 
ment telegraph and telephone 
service (telegraph and telephone 
service in remote areas) 
Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 
...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


of National Health and 
elfare 
Physical Fitness Division (recrea- 
tional layouts and facility 
suggestions) 
Federal District Commission 


National Film Board (films, photo- 


5 ae Dept. 


graphs) 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 
Community Planning Association 
of Canada 


O@...Dept. of Resources and Development 
National Parks Branch, Canadian 
Wildlife Service 
Northern Administration 
Lands Branch 
Forestry Branch 
Federal District Commission 
‘OO @Dept. of Agriculture 
Experimental Farms Service 
Economics Division 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration 
Maritime Marshlands Rehabilita- 
tion Administration 
Re. Dept. of Fisheries 
Conservation and Development 
Services 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 


and 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Privy Council 
...Public Archives 
(1@.. Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


O10 @...Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Market and Economic Services 


63207—735 


| 
| 
| 


CONSTITUTION | 


SUBJECT 


f 


COM- 
MUNICATIONS 


For ‘Post Office’ 
and ‘Mail’ 
See ‘‘Post Office’”’ 


COMMUNITY 
PLANNING 


CONSERVATION 


CO-OPERATIVES 


(including Credit 
Unions) 


} 
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N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of 
Natural Resources 
Que.:—Communication and Trans- 
portation Board 
Ont. :—Municipal Board and Bureau 
of Statistics and Research 
Man.:—Manitoba Telephone System 
Sask.:—Dept. of Telephones and 
Telegraphs 
Alta.:—Dept. of Railways and Tele- 
phones 
B.C.:—Dept. of Railways 
R.C.M.P. Provincial Headquarters 


Industry and 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S., Que., Sask.:—Depts. of 


Municipal Affairs 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and Deve- 
lopment, Community Planning 
Branch 
Man.:—Depts. of Municipal Com- 
missioner and Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Works, 
Town Planning Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Regional Development Division 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Regional Planning Division 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 

Natural Resources 

N.S., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands 

and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 

Dept. of Game and Fisheries 

Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 

Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 

Dept. of Planning and Development, 
Conservation Branch— 

Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph 

an.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

and Industrial Development 


All Provinces except B.C.:— 
Depts. of Attorney General 
B.C.:—Provincial Secretary 


N’f’Ild.:—Dept. of Fisheries and 

Co-operatives 

N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 

Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

Co-operation and Markets Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 

Immigration, Co-operative Ser- 

vices Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Co-operatives and 

Co-operative Development 

B.C. :—Attorney-General’s Dept., 
Registrar of Companies 
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A SOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA 


(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Justice 
Clemency Branch 
The Penitentiary Commission 
Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Research Division 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Secretary of State (for 
incorporation of companies) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce and 

National Research Council (for 
administration of Crown Com- 
panies) 
Dept. of Transport 
Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 


Bank of Canada 
Dept. of Finance 
Royal Canadian Mint 
(1) @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


OO @Dept. of Agriculture 
Animal Husbandry Division 
Dairy Products Division 
Bacteriology and Dairy Research 
Division 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs in co-operation with the 
Dept. of Agriculture) 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


COST OF LIVING 


DAIRYING 


SUBJECT SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATA A®} 


N’f’Id.:—Dept. of Supply 
B.C.—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 


Bureau of Economics and. Statistics 


( All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
Genera 
Additional: 
N’f’ld., N.S.:—Depts. of Public 
Welfare 
Pele ape ee of Health 
and Welfare 
CRIME Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 
AND and Youth 3 


Ont.:—Dept. of Reform Insti- 
DELINQUENCY tutions 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and 
Public Welfare 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... el. 


For information in regard to individual 

Crown Companies apply as follows: 

Ont. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 

Man.:—Treasury Dept. 

Sask.:—Office of Chief Industrial 
Executive 

B.C. :—Attorney-General’s Dept. 


CROWN 
COMPANIES 


CURRENCY | 


CUSTOMS AND | 
EXCISE | 


See ‘’Taxation”’ 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture, Dairy Branches 
(also Milk Control Board for 
Ont., Man. and B.C.) ti 
Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture, | 
Dairy Commission | 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Dairy Commission 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... OL 


DEATHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics” 
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| oe... 


OO® 


O@.. 


 o@.. 


O@.. 


_ A SOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA 


...Dept. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


_..Dept. of Resources and Development 


...Dept. of Mines and Technical 
..Dept. of 


...Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 


...Dept. of Fisheries 


...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Resources and Development 


He... 


.Dominion 


SUBJECT 


Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of Naval Information 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(Army) 

Directorate of Public Relations 
(Air Force) 

Defence Research Board 

Civil Defence Co-ordinator 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Industrial Defence Board 


Canadian Arsenals Limited 


DEFENCE 
(including Civil 
Defence) 


Bank of Canada 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economic Research Division 
Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Legislation Branch 
of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
Administration Branch 
Engineering and Water Resources 
Branch 
Forestry Branch 
Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Research Division 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
Bureau of Transportation Eco- 
nomics 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Market and Economic Services 


ECONOMIC | 
(and Social) | 


RESEARCH 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(school broadcasts) 


Northern Administration and 


Lands Branch (N.W.T.) 


Surveys 
National Health and 
elfare 


EDUCATION 
For ‘Informational 
Films’ See 
“Motion Pictures’’ 


tion 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
only) 
Dept. of Labour 
Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch 
Information and Educational 
Services 
National Gallery of Canada 


Engineering and Water Resources 
Branch 
Northwest Territories Power 
Commission 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips and photographs) 
Bureau of Statistics 
(central electric stations) 


ELECTRIC 


POWER 


Se ne 


N.S.:—Chairman, Civil Defence, 
Province House 

Man.:—Dept. of Attorney General 

B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re- 
construction 

Que. :—Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 

Economic Research Bureau 

Ont.:—Bureau of Statistics 
Research 

Man. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Industrial De- 
velopment 

Executive Council, Economic Ad- 

visor 

Sask. :—Economic 
Planning Board 

Alta.:—Director of Industrial De- 
velopment and Economic Research 
Dept. of Economic Affairs 

B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


Bureau of Economics and Statistics 


Industry and 


and 


Advisory and 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Edu- 
cation (technical, visual, audio 
and all other phases of education) 

Additional: —Que.:—Dept. of Trade 
and Commerce, Bureau of Sta- 
tistics 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 

P.E.1.:—Public Utility Commission 

N.B.:—Electric Power Commission 

N.S., Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Power 
Commissions 

Que. :—Hydro-Electric Commission 

Ont.:—The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Power Projects Branch 

Dept. of Public Utilities 
Additional:—B.C.:—Dept. of Lands 


and Forests 
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A SOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA 
Or: Dept. of Labour 


National Employment Service 
Economics and Research Branch 
Civil Service el nat (op- 
portunities for, and con- 
ditions of, employment in 
the Federal Civil Service) 
(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 
O@Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Service 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
National Gallery of Canada 


5 


HO@Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 


Surveys 
Explosives Division 


O22; Dept. of External Affairs 


Information Division 


L1@...Dept. of National Health 
elfare 


Family Allowances Division 


L1O @Dept. of Agriculture 
Field Husbandry Division 
Forage Crops Division 
Economic Fibre Division 
Plant Products Division 


- (1@...National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 
(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Finance 
Bank of Canada 
(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Insurance 
Fire Prevention Branch (fire loss 
statistics) 
L]@...Dept. of Resources and Development 


Forestry Branch 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
(forest-fire protection along 
railway lines) 


National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs, in relation to govern. 
ment prevention and conserva. 


tion programs) 


SUBJECT 


[| EMpLoyMent EMPLOYMENT | 


| Exmterrions EXHIBITIONS . 
| EXPLOSIVES 


EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture che labour) 
N’f’ld., N.S.:—Depts. of Labour 
Que. —Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
Employment Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Man.:—Dept. of Labour 


Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Ont.:—Most Ont. Departments or- 
ganize exhibitions 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Ex- 
ee Service 
-C.:—Depts. of Agriculture, Trade 
aid Industry 


B.C.:—Dept. of Mines 


FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES 


N’f’Ild.:—Dept. of Natural 

P.E.1., N.S., N.B., Man. 
of ‘Agriculture 

Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 


Agriculture, Field Crop Branches 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data) 


N’f’ld., B.C.:—Depts. of Finance 
P-EsT. Provincial Treasurer 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Treasurer 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Que., Man., Sask., Alta.:— 
Provincial Treasury Depts. 
Ont.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 


FINANCE 


See also ‘‘Taxation”’ 


All Provinces:—Provincial Fire 
Marshals (for urban and rural fire 
losses) 

N.S., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands 

and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Forest Protection Service: Dept. of 

Public Works, Fire Commissioner 

Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Forest Protection Division 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 

Resources: Dept. of Labor, Fire 
Commissioner 
J Sask. :—Dept. of Natural Resources 


FIRE 


PREVENTION 


Resources » 
:—Depts. | 


Derk of page and Commerce | 
ureau of Statistics 1 | 
| FIELD CROPS Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Crops, , 
Seeds and Weeds Branch ’ 

Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA® } 
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N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Fisheries and 
Co-operatives 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and Na- 
tural Resources 

N.S. :—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Fisheries Division 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re- 
construction, Fisheries Branch 

Que. :—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 


ae Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 


ee aba ead ae ee Bureau of Statistics 
t ee ne esearc FISHERIES Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
O@...National Film Board (films, photo- Ret of Meco aad Natural 
graphs) Resources 


O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics Gat atand’ Fisheries Eicanch 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Fisheries Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Fish and Game Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of Fisheries 


Provincial Game Commission 


FOREIGN 


Foreign Exchange Control Board 


EXCHANGE 


N’f’ld., Sask.:—Depts. of Natural 
Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Que., Ont., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Lands and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 

| Resources, Forestry Branch 


O@...Dept. of Resources and Development 
Forestry Branch 
O@...National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Division of Forest Biology 
O@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


FOREST 
RESOURCES 


FRUIT 


See ‘‘Horticulture”’ 


FUEL 


See ‘Coal’, “Oil”, 
‘Forest Resources” 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
P.E.I., N.B., Alta., B.C.:— 


: Depts. of Agriculture 
© @Dept. of Agriculture its 
Marketing Service (fur grading) N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Lands and 


: : F 
Experimental Farms Service _ FUR FARMING Qué cot of Agriculture 


(ranch fur production) n r 
_ O@...National Film Board (photographs) See ‘Trapping’ De fete teed eee 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
(general fur products statistics) Resources, Game and Fisheries 


Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
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- DO@Dept. of Mines and Technical 


Surveys 
Geographical Branch 
@:...5 Public Archives 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Division of Field Husbandry 


(soil surveys) 


(a) eee Dept. of Mines 
Surveys 
Geological Survey 


and Technical 


Dept. of Secretary of State (Do- 
minion-Provincial channel of 
communication) 

Chief Electoral Office (Electoral Act 
and Voters Lists) 

Office of the Privy Council (Canada 
Gazette, as to appointments, 
orders in council, rules, regula- 
tions, etc.) 

-Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion 

Canadian Citizenship Branch 

Dept. of Resources and Development 


(for N.W.T. and Yukon) 


LiO*. 


O@...Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Health Branch 
O1@...National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 
Lee eee Resources and Development 
or 
te De agen of Statistics 
(hospital statistics) 


@...... Public Archives 
O@.. ‘Dept. of Resources and Development 
National Parks Branch (historic 
sites and monuments) 
Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(war histories, official war 
summaries, etc.) 
OO...Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


SUBJECT 


N’f’Ild.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Alta.:—Geographic Board 

B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


GEOGRAPHY 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que. :—Dept. of Mines 
Geological Surveys Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 
Geological Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 


Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


GOVERNMENT 


—- 
| 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I.:—Provincial Secretary 
N.S., Ont., Man., Sask., Alta., 


Provincial 


B.C.:—Depts. of 
Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 


For ‘Senate of 
Canada’, ‘House of 
= Commons’, and 
‘Library of 
Treasurer 


Parliament’ See Que. : —Office of Provincial Secretary 


“Parliament”’ 


N’f’ld., Que., Ont. 
ealt 
P.E.1.:—Dept. of Health and 
elfare 
N.S., Sask., Alta.: 
Public Health 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
elfare 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
(general) 
Dept. of Provincial 
(mental hospitals) 


:—Depts. of 


—Depts. of 


HEALTH 


For ‘Health of 
Veterans’ 
See ‘‘Veterans 


Affairs” 


Secretary 


Commission 


HIGHWAYS 


See 
“Transportation ”’ 


( N’f’ld.:—Legislative Library 
Gosling Memorial Library 
S.:—Public Archives 
Que.:—The Archives 
Ont. :—Legislative Library 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Provincial Archivist 
Man.:—Provincial Library and Ar- 
chives 
Sask.:—Archives Board 
Alta.:—Archives, Provincial Library 
B.C.:—Dept. of Education 


| HISTORY | 


Provincial Archivist 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA® 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance 


Oe... 
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O10 @Dept. of Agriculture 
{Us ibeeatcnr Mane Fruit and 
egetable Vivision 
Experimental Farms Service, HORTICULTURE 
Horticulture Division 


(@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HOUSING 
See ‘Building 
Construction” 


O@...Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion 
Immigration Branch 
District Superintendents of Immi- 
gration, Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver 
@....% Dept. of Labour 


Immigration-Labour Committee 


| IMMIGRATION | 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


INCOME TAX 


See ‘Taxation’’ 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT See 
“Manufacturing” 


Dept. of Insurance (Dominion, 
British and foreign companies, 
Government Civil Service in- 
surance) 

C WeaReS Dept. of Labour 
Annuities Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Insurance Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 
.Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
mary statistics of all types of 
insurance) 


INSURANCE, 
LIFE, FIRE, ETC. 


For ‘Unemployment 
Insurance’ 
See “Labour” 


Oe... 


Oo.. 
Oe. 
Oe.. 


‘Dept of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 

.National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| IRON AND STEEL | 
| JUSTICE | 


Dept. of Justice oe 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


eS ee SS 
aN rN ———eeee ee eo 


63207—74 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA® 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

P.E.I., Man.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

N.S., N.B., Sask., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Agriculture, Horticultural 
Branches 

Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Fruit 
Branch 

Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Agri- 
culture and Horticulture Branches 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration 
Sask. :—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... 60 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Finance 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B.,Man., Sask., 
Alta., B.C. (for Provincial Com- 
panies):—Superintendents of In- 
surance 

Que. (for Provincial Companies) :— 
Provincial Treasury Dept., In- 
surance Branch 

Ont. (for Provincial Companies) :— 
Dept. of Insurance 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and 
Development, Trade and Industry 
Branch 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 
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O@... 
O®@... 


Oe. 


LIC: 


O@.. 


.Dominion 


Dept. of Labour 
Information and Publicity Branch 
Annuities Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 
Economics and Research Branch 
Canada Labour Relations Board 
Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch 
Industrial Relations Branch (con- 
ciliation of labour disputes, 
fair wages, etc.) 
International Labour Organiza- 
tion Branch 
National Employment Service 
Dept. of Secretary of State (regis- 
tration of trade unions) 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


..Dept. of Resources and Development 


and 
and 


Northern Administration 
Lands Branch (N.W.T. 
Yukon) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs 


_Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 


tion 
Immigration Branch (for land 
settlement) 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(General law enforcement duties 
in any part of Canada; also 
acts on behalf of Attorneys 
General as Provincial Police 
in all provinces except Que., 
and Ont. Enforces the law 
regarding traffic in drugs and 
counterfeiting; acts on behalf 
of the welfare of Eskimos and 
Indians in the Canadian Far 
North 


Clerk of the Privy Council 

Clerk of the Senate of Canada 
Clerk of the House of Commons 
Dept. of Resources and Development 


(for N.W.T. and Yukon) 


Dept. of Resources and Development 


Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch 

(Northwest Territories and 
Yukon) 


Dept. of Secretary of State (adminis- 
tration of Canada Temperance 
Act) 

of Statistics 

report covering 


Bureau 
(statistical 
Canada) 


| 
| 
| 


SUBJECT SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA® 


LABOUR 


Industries and 


of Labour 
:—Dept. of 
Pabour 
gS —Que., Ont., Alta., 
: —Provincial 
ras 


See also‘‘\Workmen’s 


Compensation”’ 


‘Bureaus of 


N’f’ld., N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., 
Man. Pe Sask., Bc, :—Depts. 


f’ld.: Ee of Natural Resources 
-I.:—Commissioner of Public Lands 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land | 
Settlement Board 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands ‘and Mines 
Que. :—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Dept. of Colonization 
Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Lands Branch 
Sask. :—Dept. of Agriculture 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests | 


All Erovincee rag of Attorney | 
General 


Ne 
P.E 


LANDS AND 
LAND 
SETTLEMENT 


LAW 


ENFORCEMENT 


[See 


LIQUOR 


All Provinces except Man. and 
B. Oa ges of Attorney Gen- 
eral 

Man. :—Legislative Counsel 
B.C. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


LEGISLATION 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Finance 
P.E.I.:—Temperance Commission | 
N.S., Que., Sask.:—Liquor Com- 
missions 
N. Ee Ont Alta., B.C.:—Liquor 
Control Boards 
Man. :—Liquor Control Commission 


CONTROL 


se i 
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OO @Dept. of Agriculture 

Live Stock and Live-stock Prod- 

ucts Division (for marketing 
data) «~ 

Live-stock and Poultry Division 
(for breeding programs an 
testing data) 

Health of Animals Division (for 
contagious diseases, meat in- 
spection, etc.) 

Animal Husbandry Division (for 
general information) 

Animal Pathology Division (re- 
search in animal diseases) 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agricultural Commodities Branch 
.National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs, in relation to Dept. 

of Agriculture) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


O@.. 


O@.. 


..Dept. of Resources and Development 
Forestry Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs, in relation 
to departmental conservation 
and development programs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


O@... 


Dept. of Secretary of State (for 
incorporation of companies and 
Companies Act) 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Industrial Development Division 
Industrial Development Bank 
National Research Council 

Canadian Patents and Develop- 

ment Limited (utilization of 
new scientific processes) 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips and photographs) 

National Gallery of Canada (for 
Industrial Designs) 

.Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


De... 
oe. 


| O@.. 


O1O...Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 
Geological Survey; Surveys and 
Mapping Branch (geological, 
topographical and general maps; 
hydrographic ‘and navigation 
charts) 
OO @Dept. of Agriculture (soil survey and 
economic survey maps) 
@...... Public Archives (maps relating to 
history and cartography) 
‘2 Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 
Services (fisheries maps) 
O@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(economic and census maps) 


63207—744 


| 
| 


Beccoa 


SUBJECT 


LIVE STOCK 


LUMBERING 


MAIL 
See ‘Post Office”’ 


* MANUFACTURING 
See also ‘““Crown 
Companies” 


MAPS AND 
CHARTS 


| 


) 
| 


ae ee ar 
ceed —~{> 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

P.E.I., N.B., Ont.,Man., Sask., 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture, Live-stock Branches 

N.S., Que.:—Depts. of Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry Branches 

Additional: — Que., Alta., B.C.:— 
Provincial Bureaus of Statistics 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

(summaries of provincial data)...... @0 


N’f’ld., Sask.:—Depts. of Natural 
Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Lands and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man. :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 

B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 


Bureau of Economics and Statistics 


and 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re- 
construction 

Que. :—Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

Bureau of Industrial Development 

Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 
Planning Board 

Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 

B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

Additional:—Que., Ont., Alta., 
B.C.:—Bureaus of Statistics 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... . | 


and 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
P.E.1.:—Dept. of Public Works and 


Highways 

N.S.:—Dept. of Mines, Research 
Foundation 

Que., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of 


Lands and Forests 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
and Dept. of Mines 
Man. :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
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MARRIAGES 


See ‘Vital Statistics”’ 


Man. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


merce 
[@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics | MERCHANDISING | A eat Cae 
Labour 


B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


N’f’ld., Sask.:—Depts. of Natural 
Resources 
BO eee of Mines and Technical METALS Nest Cae: Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 
urveys of Mines 
Mines Branch ( ther ih N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Geological Survey omer inan Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
le omnes paren 5 Statistics (for Iron and Steel) we Regtegs Bee sees ot 
production data a.:—Dept. o ines an inerals 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... @o 


METEOROLOGY 
e ‘‘Weather’’ ‘ 


N’f’ld., Sask.:—Depts. of Natural 


Resources 
iC a of Mines and Technical NS. ues Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 
urveys of Mines 
Dept. of Resources and Development MINING AND N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
(for N.W.T. and Yukon) MINERALS Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


Resources, Mines Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 

maries of provincial data)......... eo. 


NN 


Welfare 
Information Services Division 
Physical Fitness Division 
aintains a library of eval- 
uated films in the fitness 
and recreation field. Pro- 
vides a film library service 
on a ‘preview with a view to 
purchase’ basis. Cumu- 
lative catalogue available. 
O1@...National Film Board 

Produces and_ distributes 
films, photographs, film- 
strips and other visual 
materials of natural re- 
sources development, 
national and cultural in- 
terests, newsreel films, 
theatrical and short docu- 
mentary films. 


N.S., Que., Alta. and B.C. produce 
educational or informational films. 
N’f’ld., P.E.I., N.B., Ont. and 
Man. buy such films but do not 
produce them. 
Sask. :—Saskatchewan Film Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, ° 
Photographic Branch 
MOTION B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Photographic Branch 
PICTURES All provinces have Motion 
Picture Censorship Boards for 
censoring films prior to public 
exhibition. Details may be ob- 
tained by application to the 
province concerned: Depts. of 
Education and Travel, Provincial 
Censorship Boards and Regional 
N.F.B. Offices. 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources { 

N.S., Rees -» Ont., Sask., Alta., 

MUNICIPAL Ee ES :—Depts. of Municipal 

AFFAIRS N. Bc Dene of Federal and Muni- 
cipal Relations 

Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Com- 
missioner 


(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Public Finance Division 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


on 


a ie 
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Not including provincial universities 
in Sask., Alta.‘and B.C. 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Provincial Museum of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax 

N.B.:—New Brunswick Museum, 
Saint John 


; Que.:—The Archives, Musée de la 
National Gallery of Canada Province de Québec, Quebec; 
sare eae i ong si Sore oe Industrial Museum 

ublic rchives an uitary fo) ontrea 
useum) MUSEUMS Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum (in- 


cluding Archeology, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Palzontology an 
Zoology); Ontario Archives, Tor- 
onto 
Man.:—Manitoba Museum, Winnipeg 
Sask.:—Provincial Museum of Na- 
tural History, Regina 
B.C. :—Provincial Museum of Natural 
{ History and Anthropology, Pro- 
[ vincial Archives (including Helm- 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
Historic Park Museums 


cken House), Victoria 


NATIONAL 
INCOME 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Oe.. 


O1O...Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- NATURALIZATION 
tion 
eee Citizenship Registration ae “poculation ish 


Dept. of Public Works (construction 
and operation of graving docks), 
Chief Engineer's Branch (for 
marine works construction) 
@...... Dept. of Transport 
Marine and Canal Services (aids 
to marine navigation) 
Telecommunication Division (ra- 
dio aids to navigation) 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
...National Research Council 
Division of Radio and Electrical 
Engineering (applications of 
merchant marine radar) 
...Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 
Hydrographic Service 


| NAVIGATION 


N’f’ld., Que., Ont.:—Depts. of 
Health 
P.E.1.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 


O@...Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Nutrition Division - 
OO @Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Inspection and Consumer Services 


——— 


| NUTRITION 


OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


See ‘Employment’ 


N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Public 
Health 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 


Services 


Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 


Welfare 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 


Nutrition Division 


[ B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
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A SO 


HOR. 


O@... 


O®@.. 


O@... 


Dept. 


...Dept. of Resources and Development 


URCES FOR FEDERAL DATA 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
(for N.W.T. and Yukon) 
of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 
Geological Survey, Mines Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare (also attends to ad- 
ministration of pensions for 
N.W.T.) 

Old Age Pensions Division 
Blindness Control Division 
Old Age Pension Board for 


Yukon at Dawson 


National Parks Branch 

National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 

Federal District Commission 


Senate of Canada 
House of Commons 
Library of Parliament 


Dept. of Secretary of State 


Post Office Department 


Philatelic Division of the Financial 


Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical 

Surveys 
The National Air Photographic 

Library 


National Film Board 

Maintains an extensive library 
of photographs covering all 
branches of production and 
national effort. 

Public Archives (prints, paintings, 
photographs, etc., relating to 
the history of Canada) 


SUBJECT 


| OIL 


OLD AGE. 
PENSIONS 


(Including Pensions 
for the Blind) 


PATENTS, COPY- 
RIGHTS AND 
TRADE MARKS 


PHILATELY 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


MATERIAL 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA® 


N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 


maries of provincial data)......... eu 


N’f’Id.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
P.E.I.:—Old Age Pension Com- 
mission, Charlottetown 
N.S.:—The Old Age Pensions Board, 
Halifax 
N.B.:—The Old Age Pensions Board, 
Fredericton 
Que.:—Quebec Old Age Pensions 
Commission, Quebec 
Ont.:—Ontario Old Age Pensions 
Commission, Toronto 
Man.:—The Age and Blind 
Persons’ Pensions Board, Winnipeg 
Sask. :—Social Welfare Board, Regina 
Alta.:—Old Age Pensions Board, 
Edmonton 
B.C.:—Old Age 


Vancouver 


Pension Board, 


N.S., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 
Lands and Forests 

Que. :—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Parks Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Public Works. 


N’f?ld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.1., N.B.,Man., Sask., Alta., 
B.C. :—Legislative Assemblies 
N.S., Ont.:—Houses of Assembly 
Que. :—Legislative Council 

Legislative Assembly 


of 


— * 
lens = td oP et 
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O@...Dept. of National Health and | 
elfare 
Physical Fitness Division 
National Council on Physical 
Fitness 


Pt leas nae reid oie oe PHYSICAL Btetadtavee oe} ay 
ational Parks Branc -E.I., N.B., Ont., Sask., Alta., 
sve Government Travel FITNESS AND si nea eran 
ureau .S.:—Dept. of Public Hea 
O@...National ae Board Ae film- RECREATION eat ares of Health and Public 
strips, photographs, in con- WV ” elfare 
nection with the Dept. of See also ‘Health 
National Health and Welfare) 
OO...Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 


tion 
Indian Affairs Branch (for In- 
dians) 


Que.:—Dept. of Health, Vital Sta- 
tistics Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Bureau of Statistics and 
Research e 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 
Provincial Statistician 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare, 
Vital Statistics 
Dept. of Trade and Industry, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
all census population statistics) 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern Administration and 
< ae pa Si for Sard : 
ept. o itizenship an mmi- 
gration POPULATION 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Citizenship Registration Branch 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 
@...... Public Archives (early census and 
settlement records) 


Administration Branch (general 
postal information, postage 
rates, both domestic and 
foreign, etc.) 

Communications Branch (air, 
land and railway mail services) 

Operations Branch (information 
regarding postal service to the 
public and hours of service) J 


POST OFFICE 


Post Office Department | 


OO @Dept. of Agriculture 
Poultry Division, Experimental 


oN 


Farms Service (for general N’f?’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

information) P.E.I., N.S., Man.:—Depts. of 
Live Stock and Live-stock Prod- Agriculture 

ucts Division (marketing in- N.B., Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 

formation) of Agriculture, Poultry Branches 
Live-stock and Poultry Division POULTRY Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 

(breeding programs, hatchery Poultry Division 

regulations, etc.) Ont.:—Ontario Agricultural College 
Animal Pathology Division (for (Guelph), Poultry Division 

poultry diseases) Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 

O@...National Film Board (films and maries of provincial data)......... 60 
photographs) 


11 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


POWER 


See 


“Electric Power’’ 


OO @Dept. of Agriculture 


alot aos (prices of farm 

products 

O1O...Dept. of Fisheries PRICES 
Fisheries Prices Support Board 


O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
See “Health” 


N’f’ld., P.E.I.:—Public Utilities 
Boards 
N.S.:—Board of Commissioners of 


N BC bbl Utilities C 
-B., ©.©C.3:—Fublic Utilities Com- 
PUBLIC UTILITIES aka 
1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics See also Ont.:—Ontario Municipal Board 
‘MactiasPower. Man.:—Dept. of Public Utilities 
ectr ower Sask.:—Office of Chief Industrial 
Executive 
Alta.:—Board of Public Utilities 
Commissioners 
Natural Gas Utilities Board 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
See ‘Welfare ”’ 


Dept. of Labour 


Industrial Relations Branch (fair 


N’f’ld., P.E.I., N.B., Que., 


wages) PUBLIC WORKS BC Dants’ of Pall Werks, 

° a -C.3s—WVepts. o ublic orks | 

Dept. of Public Works N.S.:—Dept. of Highways and Public 
@...... Dept. of Transport pris 
Marine, Canal and Air Services A | 


@...... Dept. of Transport 
Telecommunication Division (all | 
matters affecting licences and 
facilities) | 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation | 
O1@...National Research Council RADIO 
Division of Radio and Electrical 
Engineering (radio science and H 
its application to industry) 


O@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(national radio) i 


RAILWAYS 


See 
“Transportation”’ 


N’f’Ild.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture and 
Marketing, and Trade and Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re- 


Dept. of Resources and Development construction 
Engineering and Water Resources RECON. Que. :—Depts. of Lands and Forests, 
Branch T Labour, Roads, Trade and Com- 
Central Mortgage and Housing STRUCTION merce, Social Welfare and Youth 
Corporation ; 
velopment 


Sask. :—Dept. of Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation, Reconstruction Di- 
vision 

B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Regional Development Division 


| 

| 

| 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- »| 
Dept. of Finance, Public Housing 
| 
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RECREATION 


See 
“Physical Fitness”’ 


RESEARCH 
See ‘Economic 
(and Social) 
Research”’ and 
“Scientific 
Research”’ 


(Laboratory investigations in ap- 
plied biology, building research, 
chemistry, mechanical engineer- 
ing, including aeronautics and 
hydraulics, physics, radio and 
electrical engineering, medical 
research, atomic energy, etc.) 

Inquiries for general re- 

search information should 

be addressed to the Tech- 

nical Information Service. 
OO...Dept. of Mines and Technical 

Surveys 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
Forestry Branch 


O1@...National Research Council | 


National Parks Branch, Canadian 
Wildlife Services SCIENTIFIC 
National Museum of Canada RESEARCH 


[110 @Dept. of Agriculture 

Science Service (for research in 
animal and plant pathology, 
bacteriology, chemistry, ento- 
mology, etc.) 

Experimental Farms Service (for 
research in agricultural en- 
gineering, crop. production, 
breeding and genetics, plant and 
animal nutrition, etc.) 

@...... Dept. of Transport (aviation, radio, 
meteorology, navigation) 
Dept. of National Defence 
Defence Research Board 
@...... Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Research Board of 


Canada 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
See 
“Family 
Allowances” 


“Labour” 
“Old Age Pensions”’ 
“Unemployment” 
“Veterans Affairs’ 
“Economic (and 
Social) Research” 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATA A® 


N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research Found- 
ation 
Que. :—Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Scientific Research Bureau 
Ont.:—Research Council of Ontario, 
Ontario Research Foundation 
Man.:—Various Depts. such as 
Health and Welfare, Mines and 
Natural Resources, Agriculture 
Sask.:—Research Council 
Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 


Research Council 


o— 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 
See ‘’Welfare”’ 


SPORTS 


. See 
“Physicial Fitness”’ 
and “Tourist Trade”’ 


| 
ei 


STEAMSHIPS 


See 
“Transportation” 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Standards Division (for inquiries 
on electricity and gas inspection, 
weights and measures, precious 
metals marking, commodity 
standards and national trade 
mark matters) 

O@...Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare (for standards and 
method of control of quality or 
potency of food and drugs) 

[L110 @Dept. of Agriculture (for inquiries 
on standards for meat and 
canned food, fruit, honey, maple 
products, vegetables, dairy 
products, poultry, etc.) 

O=:.: Dept. of Transport (standards in 
radio frequencies, standards in 
steamship inspection) 

O1@...National Research Council (funda- 
mental physical standards, 
Canadian Government Speci- 
fication Board) 

OO...Dept. of Fisheries 

Inspection and Consumer Services 
(standards of fish products) 


STANDARDS 


SUCCESSION | 
DUTIES | 


| 
i | 
See ‘‘Taxation”’ { 


N’f’Ild.:—Dept. of Finance | 
P.E.1I.:—Provincial Treasurer 7 | 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


Dept. of National Revenue SUR Ca is Far eee EN Ye ce Sag ee of Provincial Secretary- 4 | 
ania la TAXATION Que., Man., Sask., Alta:— | 
Fecise Die ian Provincial Treasury Depts. 

7] 


Ont.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 

Alta.:—Provincial Secretary 

B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Surveyor 
J of Taxes | 
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TELEGRAPHS 
AND 
TELEPHONES 


See 
“Communications” 


N’f?ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Doe ie of ve Nova Scotia 
OSes: Dept. of Mines and Technical Ont ary. tee 
-:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Surveys d Mapp} TOPOGRAPHY Surveys Branch 
Surveys an apping Branch fusca aetna mics oa mes ake wie lial aaeal Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
J Resources 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 
Branch j 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Pub- 
hie of pace a ace Ae a ae nie 
ational Parks Branc -B.:—Dept. of Lands an ines, 
forsee Government Travel Saag of Information and Tourist 
ureau rave 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce TOURIST Que.:—Provincial Tourist Bureau 
ip ene ee alas es TRADE ee oe of rave and saved 
ommission (displays an.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
O@...National Bk nice (films and Bates: Bureau of Travel and Pub- 
photographs icity 
11@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics ine, Mey. a Publications, 
ourist Dranc 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
Alberta Travel Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, - 
Government Travel Bureau 
ae eee finde and Caramel ( 
rade Commissioner Service 
Commodities Branch (for exports, For incorporation of companies under 
imports, transportation, etc.) provincial law, address Provincial 
Agricultural Commodities Branch Secretaries except B.C. where At- 
Economic Research Division torney-General’s Department is 
Industrial Development Division the authority. 
Information Division N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
dgteene onal Trade Relations a cet eg . 
ivision -E.I.:—Dept. o ndustry an 
Wheat and Grain Division Natural Resources 
Peete Government Exhibition Ne re of Trade and 
ommission ndustry 
Canadian Commercial Corpora- ao ea tad lp of Industry and De- 
tion velopment 
Export Credits Insurance Cor- TRADE Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- . 
poration merce 
_ Standards Division (weights and ; Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
measures) velopment, Trade and Industry 
ee et, Se and pergepeen ie peed see a6 
anadian overnment rave an.:—DVept. of Industry an om- 
Bureau merce, Bureau of Industrial De- 
Pek of acest of Ete (for es sop ae re : 3 
ompanies ct an incor- ask.:—DVept. o o-operatives an 
peer, of ramen and of : CoS Development, Trade 
oards of trade ervices Uivision 
O@...National Film Board (films, film- Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
strips, photographs, for exhibi- Labour 
tion publicity purposes) 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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0 @...Dept. of Resources and Development 
National Parks Branch (for high- 

ways in National Parks) 
Engineering and Water Resources 


Branch 

Trans-Canada Highway Di- 
vision 

Engineering and Architectural 
Division 


Board of Transport Commissioners 
(regulations re construction and 
operation of railways; rates of 
railways, express companies and 
certain inland water carriers; 
issuing of licences to certain in- 
land water carriers; regulations 
ré construction of oil and gas 
pipe lines) 

Bureau of Transportation Eco- 
nomics 
@...... Dept. of Transport (railways, civil 
aviation, marine services, steam- 
ship inspection, canals, etc.) 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
National Harbours Board 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
O@...National Film Board (films, film- 
strips and photographs) 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(statistics of transportation 
including highways, motor- 
vehicles) 


O@...Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern Administration g and 


Lands Branch (N.W.T. and_ 


Yukon) 
National Parks Branch 
O1O...Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion 
Indian Affairs Branch 
O1@...National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
general trapping statistics) 


@=.5: Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 
(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


SUBJECT 


TRANSPORTA- 


TION 


TRAPPING 


See also 
“Fur Farming” 


TRUST AND LOAN 


COMPANIES 


See “Banking” 


UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATA A® 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Public Works 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 

N.S.:—Dept. of Highways and Public 
Works 

N.B.:— Dept. of Public Works, 
Highway Branch 

Que. :—Dept. of Roads, 

Transportation and Communications 


oar 
Ont.:—Dept. of Highways, 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Works, 
Highways Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Natural Re- 
sources 
Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Dept. of Highways and 
Transportation, Saskatchewan 
Transportation Company 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Works, 
Highway Traffic Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Railways, Board of 
Transport Commissioners, High- 
way Traffic Board, Public Utility 
Commission, Dept. of Public 
Works 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... @u0 


N’f’ld., Sask.:—Depts. of Natural 
Resources 

P.E.1I:—Dept. of Agriculture 

N.S., Ont. Alta.:—Depts. of 
Lands and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que. :—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Game and Fisheries 
Branch 

B.C.: — Attorney -General’s Dept., 
Provincial Game Commission 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... eo 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Labour 
Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 


Bureau of Statistics and Research 
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Dept. of Veterans Affairs (general 
information, rehabilitation, vet- 
erans’ welfare, treatment, land 
settlement, gratuities, re-estab- 
lishment credit, veterans insur- 
ance, business and professional 
loans, records of service, war 
graves and medals) 

Canadian Pension Commission (The 
Pension Act) 

War Veterans Allowance Board (The 
War Veterans’ Allowance Act) 

@...... Dept. of Labour (unemployment 
insurance and out-of-work allow- 
ances, vocational training) 

...National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 

...Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 


tion 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 


O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
O1@...Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern Administration and 


Lands Branch (for N.W.T. and 


Yukon) 
Public Archives (early census 
records) 


C eres Dept. of Labour 
Industrial Relations Branch (fair 
wages) 
Economics and Research Branch 
Legislation Branch 
(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


O1@...Dept. of Resources and Development 
Engineering and Water Resources 
Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries (where fishery 
resources are affected) 


@...... Dept. of Transport 
Meteorological Division, Toronto 


TS EY U—_— eet 


SUBJECT 


VETERANS 


AFFAIRS 


VITAL 


STATISTICS 


WAGES 
(including Working 
Conditions) 


WATER 


RESOURCES 


WEATHER 


| 
| 


P.E.1.:—Provincial Secretary 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 

Que. :—Dept. of Social Welfare and 

out 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Soldiers Aid Commission 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation, Rehabilitation 
Division 

Alta.:—Veterans Welfare Advisory 
Commission 

B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


N’f’ld., B.C.:—Depts. of Health 

P.E.1.:—Registrar of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages 

N.S., Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Public Health 

Registrars General 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Service 

Que.:—Dept. of Health, Vital Sta- 
tistics Branch 

Ont.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Vital Statistics Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... eu 


All Provinces except Alta.:— 
Depts. of Labour 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries 
Labour 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 


Bureau of Economics and Statistics 


and 


_N’f' ld. :—Dept. of Natural Resources 


N.S.:—Nova Scotia Power Com- 
mission 

Que. :—Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 

Ont.:—Depts. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Lands and Forests 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Water Jesources 
Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
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DIRECTORY OF SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION—concluded 


For interpretation of symbols see headnote on p. 1152. 
A SOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA SUBJECT SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATA A®@® 


f N’f’ld., N.S., Ont., Alta.:— 
Depts. of Public Welfare 


C1@...Dept. of National Health and P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts. of Health and 


elfare 
Welfare 
Wellaic Prams N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
@...... Derr: of rand ' As pet: 
nemployment Insurance om- teks é 
mission WELFARE easy of Social Welfare and 
Annuities Branch For ‘Welfare of Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
O@...Dept. of Resources and Development : Welfar 
Northern Administration and Veterans’ See Sask bess of Social Welfare and 
Lands Branch (for Eskimos) “Veterans Affairs’’ Rehabilitation 
merc. of Citizenship and Immigra- Yukon:—Yukon Territorial Council, 
ion 
Dawson 


Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 


O1@...National Film Board (films and N.W.T.:—Northwest Territories 


Council, Ottawa, Ont. 


photographs) Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... eu 
National Parks Branch i 
Canadian Wildlife Service WILD LIFE Ont Darth ee ee 


National Film Board (films, photo- B.C. :—Dept. of Education 


graphs) 


f N’f’Id.:—Dept. of Labour 

Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards at: 

P.E.1.:—Charlottetown; 

N.S.:—Halifax; N.B.:—Saint John 

Ont.:—Toronto; Man.:—Winnipeg; 

Sask.:—Regina; Alta.:—Edmonton; 

B.C. :—Vancouver 

Que.:—Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission t 


@...... Dept. of Labour 
Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation 


WORKMEN'S 


COMPENSATION 


Dept. of Resources and Development f 
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Section 3.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied 
by the Respective Departments. 

Nore.—Two sessions of Parliament were held in each of the years 1989, 1949 and 1950. The Acts passed at 
the first session are indicated by an asterisk (*) and those at the second session by a dagger (ft). Copies of individual 


Acts of Parliament and amendments may be obtained from the King’s Printer at prices of from 10 cents to $1-50 
per copy according to number of pages. 


Department, Department, 
Year Name of Act Year Name of Act 
and Chapter and Chapter 
Agriculture— External Affairs— 
R.S.C. 1927 4 |Department of Agriculture. R.S.C. 1927 65 |Department of External Af- 
5 |Pest Control Products with fairs with amendments. 
amendments. 
6 |Animal Contagious Diseases||Finance— 
as amended. Appropriation (Annual) 
25 |Cold Storage as amended. R.8.C. 1927 14 |Quebec Savings Banks with 
36 |Criminal Code, Sect. 285, amendments. 
Race-Track Betting as 16 |Bills of Exchange as amended. 
amended. 24 |Civil Service Superannuation 
45 |Dairy Industry with amend- with amendments. 
ments. 40 |Currency. 
47 |Destructive Insect and Pest 66 |Canadian Farm Loan with 
with amendments. amendments. 
61 |Experimental Farm Stations 71 |Department of Finance and 
as amended. Treasury Board as amended. 
69 |Fertilizers with amendments. 102 |Interest. 
77 |Meat and Canned Foods with 152 |Pawnbrokers (not regularly ad- 
amendments. ministered by Department 
80 | Fruit. / but under jurisdiction of 
Minister of Finance). 
1933 26 |Hay and Straw Inspection. 179 |Special War Revenue (in part), 
1935 23 |Prairie Farm Rehabilitation with amendments. 
with amendments. 183 |Savings Deposits Returns. 
62 |Fruits, Vegetables and Honey. 184 |Satisfied Securities (not regu- 
1937 30 |Feeding Stuffs with amend- larly administered by De- 
ments. partment but under jurisdic- 
40 |Seeds with amendments. tion of Minister of Finance). 
1939 13*|Cheese and Cheese Factory 192 |Provincial Subsidies. 
Improvement with amend- 213 |Winding-up (Insolvent Com- 
ments. panies) with amendments. 
28*| Agricultural Products Co-oper- 1931 22-23 |Canadian National Railways 
ative Marketing as amended. Financing and Guarantee. 
34*| Wheat Co-operative Marketing 27 |Consolidated Revenue and 
as amended. Audit. 
47*\Live Stock and Live Stock 55 |Tariff Board with amend- 
Products. ments. 
50*|Prairie Farm. Assistance with 1932 33 |Gold Export as amended. 
amendments. 43 |Bank of Canada with amend- 
1942 10 |Wheat Acreage Reduction as ments. 
amended. 1935 52 |Canadian Fisherman’s Loan. 
1944 29 |Agricultural Prices Support as 1938 33 |Municipal Improvements As- 
amended. sistance with amendments. 
1945 24 |Maple Products Industry. 1943 26 |Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
1947 10 | Agricultural Products (Annual) ment. 
with amendments. 1944 30 |Bank. 
1948 61 |Maritime Marshland Reha- 41 |Farm Improvement Loans 
bilitation. with amendments. 
1949 16*| Agricultural Products Market- 44 Industrial Development Bank 
ing. as amended. 
28}| Live Stock Pedigree. 1946 53 |Foreign Exchange Control with 
amendments. 
Auditor General— 1947 30 |Canadian National Railways 
1931 27 |Consolidated Revenue and Refunding. 
Audit. 58 |Dominion - Provincial Tax 
Citizenship and Rental Agreements as 
Immigration— amended. 
R.S8.C. 1927 93 |Immigration. 1948 7-48 |Hmergency Exchange Con- 
94 |Immigration Aid Societies servation (in part). 
98 | Indian. 1950 3{|Consumer Credit (Temporary 
1943-44 19 |British Columbia Indian Re- Provisions). 
serves Mineral Resources. 
1946 15 |Canadian Citizenship with|Fisheries— 
amendments. R.S8.C. 1927 43 |Customs and Fisheries Pro- 
1949 161|Department of Citizenship tection (as far as it relates 


and Immigration. to fisheries). 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied 
by the Respective Departments—continued. 


ees 
SSS eee a nL ee ea el 


Department, 
Year 
and Chapter 


Fisheries—concl. 


R.8.C. 1927 74 |Deep Sea Fisheries. ISOs Ir 59 |Canada Evidence with amend- 
75 |Northern Pacific Halibut Fish- ments. 
ery Protection. 64 |Expropriation. 
77 |Meat and Canned Foods, as 81 |Fugitive Offenders. 
amended, so far as it relates 99 |Inquiries as amended. 
to fish and shellfish. 106 |Department of Justice. 
140 | Navigable Waters’ Protection 107 |Solicitor General’s. 
(in part). 123 |Lord’s Day. 
1980 10 |Sockeye Salmon Fisheries 127 |Marriage and Divorce as 
(Convention). amended. 
_ 21 |Department of Fisheries. 158 |Petition of Right. 
1932 42 |Fisheries with amendments. 160 |Royal Canadian Mounted 
1937 31 |Fisheries Research Board with Police with amendments. 
amendments. 163 |Prisons and Reformatories 
36 |Northern Pacific Halibut with amendments. 
Fishery (Convention). 197 |Ticket of Leave as amended. 
1938 39 |Pelagic Sealing (Convention). 1929 46 |Juvenile Delinquents with 
1939 51*|Salt Fish Board. amendments. 
1944 42 |Fisheries Prices Support. 62 |Administration of Justice in 
1948 21 |Pelagic Sealing (Provisional the Yukon. 
Agreement). 1930 12 |Criminal Procedure in Alberta. 
1949 231|Fish Inspection. 14 |Divorce (Ontario). 
15 |Divorce Jurisdiction. 
1932 18 |Debts Due to the Crown as 
amended. 
Insurance— 1934 31 |Admiralty as amended, 
R.8.C. 1927 23 |\Civil Service Insurance. 1937 4 |British Columbia Divorce 
28 |Loan Companies with amend- Appeals. 
ments. 1939 6*|Penitentiary with amend- 
29 |Trust Companies with amend- ments. 
ments. 49*|Official Secrets. 
135 |Money Lenders (under the jur- 1940 28 |Compensation (Defence). 
isdiction of the Minister of 43 |Treachery. 
Finance. The Act is not 1946 56 |Judges with amendments. 
regularly administered by 1947 16 |Continuation of Transitional 
the Department of Insurance Measures (in part). 
but due to its indirect con- 1949 6*|The Statute Law Amendment 
nection with the Small Loans (Newfoundland). 
legislation is now listed 7{|Bankruptcy. 
under this Department). 1950 51 |Statute Law Amendment. 
179 |Special War Revenue, Part III, 
with amendments, relating ' 
to taxes on insurance premi-|Labour— 
ums. R.8.C. 1927 7 |Government Annuities as 
213 |Winding-up (Insurance) (in amended. 
part). 110 |Conciliation and Labour. 
1932 45 |Department of Insurance. 111 |Department of Labour as 
46 |Canadian and British Insur- amended. ; 
ance Companies with 193 |Technical Education Exten- 
amendments. sion with amendments. 
47 |Foreign Insurance Companies. 1931 59 | Vocational Education. 
1939 23*/Small Loans with amend- 1935 14 |Weekly Rest in Industrial 
ments. Undertakings. 
39 |Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour. 
44 |Minimum Wages. 
Justice— 63 |Limitation of Hours of Work. 
R.S.C. 1927 1 |Interpretation with amend- 1936 7 |National Employment Com- 
ments. mission. 
26 |Combines Investigation with 15 |Unemployment Relief and As- 
amendments. sistance as amended. 
34 |Exchequer Court with amend- 1937 44 |Unemployment and Agricul- 
ments. tural Assistance (Annual). 
35 |Supreme Court with amend- 1939 35*!| Youth Training. 
ments. 1940 44 |Unemployment Insurance with 
36 |Criminal Code with amend- amendments. 
ments. 1942-43 34 |Vocational Training Co-ordin- 
37 |Extradition. ation as amended. 
38 |Identification of Criminals. 1946 63 |Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
58 |Escheats (under the jurisdic- ployment. 
tion of the Minister of 1947-48 54 |Industrial Relations and Dis- 


Name of Act 


Finance). 


Department, 
Year 


and Chapter 


Justice—concl. 


Name of Act 


putes Investigation. 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied 


by the Respective Departments—continued. 


Department 
Year 
and Chapter 


Department, 


ear Name of Act 
and Chapter 


Mines and Tech- National Revenue— 


nical Surveys— concl, 
R.S.C. 1927 118 |Dominion Lands Surveys. 1940 32 
1936 7 |Explosives. 
1948 15 |Emergency Gold Mining As- 1940-41 2 
sistance as amended. 
1949 17{|Department of Mines and 14 
Technical Surveys. 
1943-44 21 
National Defence— 1946 & 
R.S.C. 1927 133 |Militia Pensions with amend- 2 
ments. 
1933 21 | Visiting Forces (British Com- 1947 17 
monwealth). 
1947 47 | Visiting Forces (United States 1948 52 
of America). 
1950 43*| National Defence. Post Office— 
2t|Canadian Forces. R.S.C. 1927 15 
161 
National Health a4 
an eli are— A 
1944 22|Department of Nationall|Publie Works— 
Health and Welfare as| R.S.C. 1927 64 
amended. 68 
National Health— 89 
R.S.C. 1927 76 |Food and Drugs as amended. 
91 |Public Works Health. 140 
119 | Leprosy. 
151 |Proprietary or Patent Medi- pe 
cine. 
168 |Quarantine. 170 
1929 49 }jOpium and Narcotic Drug 191 
with amendments. 1930 47 
1934 44 |Canada Shipping (Part V. Sick 
Mariners and Marine Hos- 1934 59 
pitals) as amended. 1950 48 
Welfare— Resources and 
R.S.C. 1927 156 |Old Age Pensions as amended.| Development— 1} 
1943 29 | National Physical Fitness. R.S.C. 1908 57-582 
1944 40 |Family Allowances as amend- 
ed. R.S.C. 1927 87 
88 
116 
National Reyvenue— 118 
R.S.C. 1927 42 |Customs with amendments. 124 
43 |Customs and Fisheries Pro- 
tection (in part). 130 
44 |Customs Tariff with amend- 
ments. 142 
63 |Export with amendments. 
68 | Ferries. 180 
76 |Food and Drugs (in part), as 
amended. 210 
97 |Income War Tax with amend- 
ments (name changed to 215 
Income Tax). 1927 51 
137 |Department of National Rev- 
enue with amendments. 1928 32 
179 |Special War Revenue (in part), 1929 62 
with amendments (name 
changed to Excise Tax c. 60, 1930 33 
1950). 
1928 31 {Importation of Intoxicating 1932 55 
Liquors. 
1932 33 |Gold Export (in part). 1937 11 
. 52 |Excise with amendments. 


Name of Act 
Excess Profits Tax with 
amendments. 


War Exchange Conservation 
with amendments. 

Dominion Succession Duty 
with amendments. 

United States Tax Convention 
with amendments. 

Explosives. 


6 |Precious Metals Marking (in 


part). 

Export and Import Permits 
as amended. 

Income Tax with amend- 
ments. 


Savings Banks (in part). 

Post Office with amendments. 

Special War Revenue (in part), 
with amendments. 


Expropriation. 

Ferries. 

Government Harbours and 
Piers (Section 4). 

Navigable Waters’ Protection, 
Part I. 

Public Works. 

Government Works Tolls. 

Railways (Section 248). 

Dry Docks Subsidies. 

Act Respecting Vehicular Traf- 
fic on Dominion Property. 

Public Works Construction. 

Prime Minister’s Residence. 


National Battlefields at Que- 
bec with amendments. 

Seed Grain. 

Seed Grain Sureties. 

Railway Belt. 

Land Titles with amendments. 

Manitoba Supplementary Pro- 
visions. 

Migratory Birds Convention 
with amendments. 

Northwest Territories with 
amendments. 

Saskatchewan and Alberta 
Roads. 

Dominion Water Power with 
amendments. 

Yukon with amendments. 

Respecting certain debts due 
the Crown. 

Lac Seul Conservation. 

Administration of Justice in 
Yukon Territory. 

National Parks with amend- 
ments. 

Waterton Glacier International 
Peace Park. 

Home Improvement Loans 
Guarantee. 


1 The Minister of the Department of Resources and Development administers the National Film 


Act, 1950, ec. 44, but the Board is not a unit of that Department. 
2 Not included in Revised Statutes of 1927. 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied 
by the Respective Departments—continued. 


Department, 
Year 
and Chapter 


Resources and 
Development— 
concl. 

1939 
1940-41 
1944-45 
1945 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1950 


Name of Act Year 


Trade and 


Department, 


Name of Act 


and. Chapter 


208 |Inland Water Freight Rates. 
212 |Weights and Measures with 
amendments. 

22 |Electricity Inspection 
amendments. 

5 |Canada Grain with amend- 


ments. ; 

53 |Canadian Wheat Board with 
amendments. 

31*|/Grain Futures. 

26 |Precious Metals Marking as 
amended. 

40 |Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration with amendments, 

17 |Export and Import Permits. 

7 |Emergency Exchange Conser- 
vation (in part). 


with 


45. |Statistics. 

311|National Trade Mark and 
True Labelling. 

29t|Maritime Coal Production 


Assistance. 


Commerce—concl. 
R.S.C. 1927 
33*| Rainy Lake Watershed Emer- 
gency Control 1939. 
17 |Game Export with amend- 1928 
ments. 
46 |National Housing Act. 1944, 1930 
with amendments. 
15 |Central Mortgage and Housing 1935 
Corporation. 
59 |Eastern Rocky Mountain For- 1939 
est Conservation. 1946 
64 |Northwest Territories Power 
Commission as amended. 
8t|Canada Forestry. 
18{| Department of Resources and 1947 
Development. 1948 
40t| Trans-Canada Highway. 
19*| Public Lands Grants. 
22*| Territorial Lands. 1949 
40 |Trans-Canada Highway. 
44 | National Film Board. 
1950 


Secretary of State—! 


R.8.C. 1927 


1929 
1932 
1933 


1934 
1935 
1938 
1939 
1947 
1950 
Trade and 


Commerce— 
R.S.C. 1927 


2 


Publication of Statutes. 

Public Archives. 

Boards of Trade as amended. 

Copyright with amendments. 

Public Documents. 

Public Printing and Stationery. 

Public Officers. 

Department of State. 

Canada Temperance. 

Ticket of Leave. 

Timber Marking as amended. 

Trade Mark and Design as 
amended. 

Trade Unions. 

Reparation Payment. 

Unfair Competition. 

Companies’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment. 

Translation Bureau. 

Companies as amended. 

Patent as amended. 

Shop Cards Registration. 

Dominion Elections with 
amendments. 

Seals. 

Trading with the Enemy 
(Transitional Powers). 

Regulations. 


Transport— 2 
R.8.C. 1927 


1929 


1931 


1933 
1934 
1936 


Electricity and Fluid Expor- 
tation. 

Gas Inspection as amended. 

Research Council with amend- 
ments. 

Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 


33*| Defence Supplies. 
Electrical and Photometric 
36*| Units. 
6t| Essential Materials (Defence). 


3 |Aeronautics with amendments. 

Bills of Lading. 

Bridges. 

Maritime Freight Rates. 

Government Harbours 
Piers as amended. 

Navigable Waters Protection, 
Part II and III as amended. 

Railway with amendments. 

Canadian National Railways 
with amendments. 

Government Railways. 

Telegraphs. 

Government Vessels Discip- 


line. 

Inland Waters Freight Rates. 

United States Wreckers. 

Canadian National Montreal 
Terminals. 

Northern Alberta Railways 
as amended. 

Canadian National Railways 
Financing and (Guarantee 
(Annual). 

Canadian National-Canadian 
Pacific with amendments. 
Canada Shipping with amend- 

ments. 

Department of Transport 
[formerly Dept. of Railways 
and Canals (171)]. 

National Harbours Board as 
amended. 


and 


1 The Secretary of State administers the Civil Service Commission Act, R.S.C. 1927, c. 22, with amend- 
ments, but the Commission is not a unit of that Department. 


2 The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, c. 24, with amendmertts, 


Transport but the CBC is not a unit of that Department. 


is administered by the Minister of 


ae 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied 
by the Respective Departments—concluded. 


Department, Department, 
Year Name of Act Year Name of Act 
and Chapter and Chapter 
Transport— concl. . Veterans Affairs— 
1936 49 |Water Carriage of Goods. R.S.C. 1927 157 |Pension with amendments. ! 
1937 22 |Canadian National Railways 188 aye wl pinta aes with 
Capital Revision. 1936. 47 |Veterans’ Assistance Com- 
28 |Department of Transport mission. 
Stores with amendments. 1942 33 |Veterans’ Land with amend- 
e : ‘ * ments. 
ox pac salen Lines: with 1944 19 Departmen of Veterans Af- 
j airs. 
1938 50 | Radio. 49 | Veterans’ Insurance. 
53 |Transport with amendments. 51 |War pe Grants with 
amendments. 
eer er ant. Feamen, Compensa- 1945 35 |Veterans’ Rehabilitation with 
tion as amended. amendments. 
1947 18 |Government Employees’ Com- 1946 34 |Women’s Royal Naval Serv- 
pensation. ices and the South African 
42 |Port Alberni Harbour Com- eee es mervice 
missioners. 36 |Allied Veterans Benefits. 
52 |Canadian Maritime Commis- 43 |Civilian War: Pensions and 
sion. Allowances. : 
1948 10 |New Westminster Harbour 52 ae Wieck War Service 
Commissioners Refunding. 64 |Special Operators War Service 
1949 107|Canadian Overseas Telecom- Benefits. 
munication Corporation. 66 |Supervisors War Service Bene- 
5 § ts. 
1950 lt Maintenance of Railway Oper- RAs ne Vakarane's vA llomatcas ad 
ation. amended. 1 


1 The Pension Act is administered by the Canadian Pension Commission and the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act by the War Veterans’ Allowance Board. 
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Section 4.—-Federal and Provincial Commissions 


FEDERAL ROYAL COMMISSIONS* 


Nore.—Royal Commissions established in 1949 and 1950 are reported here. This list is in continuance of 
those in previous Year Books beginning with the 1940 edition, pp. 1108-1110. 


Royal Commission on the national development in the arts, letters and sciences; con- 
stituted by Order in Council of Apr. 8, 1949; Chairman: Right Hon. Vincent Massey; Com- 
missioners: Arthur Surveyer, Norman A. M. MacKenzie, Georges-Henri Levesque, Hilda 
Neatby. 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into and report the nature and extent of the 
damage caused by floods in the Red River Valley, Manitoba; constituted by Order in 
Council of May 17, 1950; Commissioners J. B. Carswell and D. Bruce Shaw. 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into and report the extent of fire damages to 
towns of Rimouski and Cabano; constituted by Order in Council of May 17, 1950; Commis- 
sioners Brigadier A. Theriault and Edouard Laurent. 


PROVINCIAL ROYAL COMMISSIONS 


Nore.—Only those Royal Commissions established in 1949 and 1950 are reported here. This list is in 
continuance of those given at pp. 1222-1223 of the 1948-49 Year Book and pp. 1201-1202 of the 1950 edition. 


Newfoundland.— Royal Commission to inquire into the cost of living; Chairman: 
Frank S. Grisdale; Commissioners: Lewis Ayres and Cyril James; Nov. 29, 1949; report 
dated Nov. 138, 1950. 


Prince Edward Island.— Public inquiry into operations of the Fishermen’s Loan Board; 
Commissioner: Judge J. 8. DesRoches. 


Ontario.— Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon and make recommenda- 
tions regarding the Workmen’s Compensation Act upon subjects other than detail ad minis- 
tration; Commissioner: the Hon. Wilfred Daniel Roach; Oct. 6, 1949. 


Saskatchewan.— Royal Commission on the coal industry of Saskatchewan; May 31, 
1949: Commissioners: Prof. John E. L. Graham, M.A., B.Litt. (Chairman); Robert D. 
Howland, Ph.D. (Econ.), and Roger C. Carter, B.A., LL.B. 


British Columbia.— Royal Commission to inquire into matters relating to the admin- 
istration of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Sept. 17, 1949. Commissioner: The Hon. 
Gordon McGregor Sloan, Chief Justice of British Columbia. Commission not completed. 


* Commissions constituted under Part I of the Federal Inquiries Act. 
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Section 1.—Official Appointments* 


Governor General’s Staff.—1950. June 19, Hon. Gerald Fauteux, a Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: to be Deputy of His Excellency the Governor 
General. July 3, Inspector Cyril Nordheimer Kenny Kirk, of the Royal Canadian 
“Mounted Police, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency 
the Governor General, vice Inspector Henry G. Nichols, retired, effective July 15, 
1950. 


Lieutenant-Governors.—1950. Aug. 25, Clarence Wallace, C.B.E.: to 
be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of British Columbia, vzce Hon. Charles 
Arthur Banks, resigned, effective Oct. 1, 1950. Hon. Gaspard Fauteux: to be 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Quebec, vice Hon. Sir Eugene Fiset, effective 
Oct. 1, 1950. Thomas William Lemuel Prowse: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province of Prince Edward Island, vice Hon. J. A. Bernard, effective Oct. 1, 1950. 


Privy Council.—1950. A list of the Members of the King’s Privy Council 
for Canada, according to seniority, at Aug. 31, 1950, is given at pp. 60-61 of this 
volume. From that date to Feb. 28, 1951, there was one appointment to the King’s 
Privy Council for Canada: Dec. 18, 1950, Hon. George Prudham. 


Cabinet.—Members of the Cabinet as at Aug. 31, 1950, are given at pp. 59-60 
of this volume. From that date to Feb. 28, 1951, there was one appointment to 
the Ministry: Dec. 18, Hon. George Prudham, a Member of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada: to be Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


Parliamentary Assistants.—Parliamentary Assistants appointed to Aug. 31, 
1950, are indicated by footnotes to Table 9, pp. 66-71. From that date to Feb. 28, 
1951, the following appointments were made: Jan. 24, 1951, William Benidickson, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Transport; Jean Lesage, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Secretary of State for External Affairs; J -G. Leopold Langlois, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Postmaster General; E. A. McCusker, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of National Health and Welfare; Ralph O. Campney, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of National Defence. Ralph Maybank, 
formerly Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
was appointed Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Resources and Develop- 
ment on the same date. 


Senate.—A list of the Members of the Senate, at Aug. 31, 1950, is given at 
pp. 63-64 of this volume. From that date to Feb. 28, 1951, the following appoint- 
ments were made for the Province of Newfoundland: Jan. 24.1951, Hone. W. 
Quinton, Calvert Pratt and Michael Baska. 


we * Extracts from the Canada Gazette except for Diplomatic Appointments. 
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House of Commons.—Members of the House of Commons elected at by- 
elections held between the general election of June 27, 1949, and Aug. 31, 1950, 
are given at p. 72 of this volume. On Oct. 3, 1950, Maurice Breton was declared 
elected for the Electoral District of Joliette-L’Assomption-Montcalm, Que. On 
Oct. 16, 1950, the following Members were elected: Hector Dupuis for the Electoral 
District of St. Mary, Que.; William H. McMillan for the Electoral District of 
Welland, Ont.; Joseph Hervé Rousseau for the Electoral District of Rimouski, Que. 


Diplomatic Appointments.*—The personnel of Canadian diplomatic repre- 
sentation abroad and heads of Commonwealth and foreign Missions in Canada at 
Aug. 31, 1950, are listed in Chapter III, pp. 105-110. From that date to Dec. 31, 
1950, the following Canadian appointments to other countries have been made: 
1950. Aug. 31, D. M. Cornett as Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim to Denmark.. Sept. 14, 
S. D. Pierce, O.B.E., as Representative to the O.E.E.C., Paris, France. Sept. 16, 
E. D. McGreer as Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim to Poland. Sept. 27, E. Vaillancourt 
as Ambassador to Peru. Oct. 5, C. M. Croft as Acting High Commissioner to 
Australia. Oct. 6, T. W. L. MacDermot as High Commissioner to the Union of 
South Africa. Oct. 25, Dr. E. H. Coleman, C.M.G., K.C., as Ambassador to Cuba. 
Dec. 6, Arthur R. Menzies as Head of Mission at Tokyo, Japan. 

From Aug. 31, 1950, to Dec. 31, 1950, the following representatives of other 
countries assumed duties in Canada: 1950.—Sept. 11, Dr. Luis Cuneo-Harrison 
as Ambassador for Peru. Oct. 20, Dr. Rade Pribicevic as Minister for Yugoslavia. 
Nov. 22, P. K. Banerjee as Acting High Commissioner for India to Canada. Dec. 1, 
Stefanos Rockanas as Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim for Greece. ; 


Judicial Appointments u 

Higher Courts—1950. Feb. 23, Fernand Choquette, K.C.: to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Superior Court for the District of Quebec, in the Province of Quebec. 
May 2, Henri Drouin: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the Judicial 
Districts of Abitibi and Rouyn-Noranda, in the Province of Quebec. July 5, 
J. V. Clyne: to be Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, effective July 10, 
1950. Sept. 12, Henry Aldous Aylen, K.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario and a Member, of the High Court of Justice for Ontario, and ex officio 
a Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario. Roger Brossard, K.C.: to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Superior Court for the District of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec. 
Oct. 17, Valmore Bienvenue, K.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for 
the District of Quebec, in the Province of Quebec. Maurice Lalonde: to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Superior Court for the District of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec. 
Dec. 21, Hon. Percival John Montague, a Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for 


a | 
| 


| 


H 


' 


Manitoba: to be a Judge of the Court of Appeal for Manitoba and ex officioa Judge 


of the Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba, effective Feb. 1, 1951. P. G. Duval, 
K.C.: to be a Judge of His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba, effective 
Feb. 1, 1951. 1951. Jan. 27, Edward Milton Culliton, K.C.: to be a Judge of 
the Court of Appeal for Saskatchewan, effective Feb. 1, 1951. Hon. Mr. Justice 
R. T. Graham, a Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for Saskatchewan: to be 
Deputy Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada until June 30, 1951. 

County and District Courts—1950. Mar. 23, His Honour James Arthur 
McGeer, a Judge of the County Court for the County of Cariboo, in the Province 


of British Columbia: to be a Judge of the County for the County of Vancouver, in ~ 


the said Province, and also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 


* Prepared by the Department of External Affairs. 
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effective Mar. 23, 1950. Henry Castillou, K.C.: to be a Judge of the County Court 
for the County of Cariboo, in the said Province, and also a Local Judge of the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia, effective Mar. 23, 1950. June 16, Hon. 
Arthur Ives Smith, a Judge of the Superior Court of the Province of Quebec: to be 
District Judge in Admiralty of the Exchequer Court of Canada in and for the 
Admiralty District of the Province of Quebec. July 5, John Edward Gibben: to be 
a Judge of the Territorial Court of the Yukon Territory. J. M. Cooper: to be 
Judge of the District Court for the Provisional Judicial District of Sudbury in the 
said Province, also a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Alibert 
St. Aubin: to be a Junior Judge of the District Court for the Provisional Judicial 
District of Sudbury in the said Province, also a Local Judge of the High Court of 
Justice for Ontario. Sept. 12, Walter Little: to be a Judge of the District Court 
for the Provisional Judicial District of Parry Sound in the said Province; also a 
Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Oct. 17, Norman Victor 
Kitchener Wylie, a Justice of the Peace for the Yukon Territory: to act as Juvenile 
Court Judge for that portion of the Mining Districts of Dawson and Mayo in the 
Yukon Territory lying south of the Sixty-sixth Parallel of North Latitude. John 
Kerr, a Justice of the Peace for the Yukon Territory: to act as Juvenile Court 
Judge for the Mining District of Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. Nov. 15, Wilfrid 
George Brown: to be a Juvenile Court Judge for Fort Simpson. Dec. 5, J. F. 
MeMillan: to be Judge of the County Court for the County of Elgin in the Province 
of Ontario, effective Jan. 1, 1951; also a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for 
Ontario, during his tenure of office as Judge of the said County Court. Dec. 18, 
John Howard Sissons, a Judge of the District Court of the District of Southern 
Alberta: to be Chief Judge of that Court. Manley J. Edwards: to be a Judge 
of the District Court of the District of Southern Alberta in the said Province, 
also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta, during his tenure of office as 
Judge of the said District Court, effective Jan. 1, 1951. Dec. 28, Laurence Hudson 
Phinney, Stipendiary Magistrate for the Northwest Territories: be designated to 
act as Juvenile Court Judge, for the Yellowknife Administrative District, North- 
west Territories. Wilfrid George Brown, Stipendiary Magistrate for the North- 
west Territories: to be designated to act as Juvenile Court Judge for Aklavik, vice 
Joseph Robert Emile Bouchard, formerly Stipendiary Magistrate for the Northwest 
Territories. 1951. Jan. 11, Arthur George McCulloch: to be Junior Judge of the 
County Court for the County of Nanaimo, British Columbia, also a Local Judge of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia during his tenure of the said office. 


Government Appointments to Miscellaneous Boards, Commissions, etc. 


Air Transport Board.—1950. May 2, A. D. McLean: to be a Member for the 
term of ten years effective May 1, 1950. 


Alberta-British Columbia Boundary Commission.—1950. Feb. 14, Bruce Wallace 
Waugh, Surveyor-General of Dominion Lands; John Hubert Holloway, Director of 
Surveys, Department of Public Works of the Province of Alberta, and Norman 
Charles Stewart, British Columbia Land Surveyor: to be Boundary Commissioners, 
Bruce Wallace Waugh, to be Chairman of said Commission. 


Arbitrator under the Railway Operation Act.—1950. Oct. 17, Hon. Roy 
Lindsay Kellock, one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of Canada: to be the 
Arbitrator to determine and decide all matters that have not been agreed upon 
between the railway companies and the unions. 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1950. Mar. 7, James Alexander Corry: 
to be again a Governor for a further term of three years from Mar. 24, 1950. Nov. 15, 
Dr. G. Douglas Steel: to be again a Governor for a term of three years from Nov. 1, 
1950. Dec. 28, Mrs. E. S. Farr: to be a Governor for one year from Nov. 1, 1950, 
the balance of the term of Mrs. Mary T. Sutherland, resigned. Jesse P. Tripp: to 
be a Governor for a term of three years from Jan. 1, 1951. Adrien Pouliot: to bea 
Governor for a term of three years from Jan. 25, 1951. 


Canadian Farm Loan Board.—1950. June 23, Elie Oscar Bertrand: to be 
a Member for a term of five years from June 23, 1950, vice Hervé Edgar Brunelle, 
deceased. Aug. 9, Duncan Ross: to be a Member for a further term of one year 
commencing Aug. 11, 1950. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—1959. Oct. 4, Angus McGugan: to be a 
Member for a further term of five years, from Nov. 1, 1950. Dec. 13, Jean-Claude 
Lessard, Deputy Minister of Transport, Ottawa: to be a Member and Chairman. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—1950. Mar. 16, David 
Leo Howard: to be President and General Manager. Lieut.-Col. Henri Gagnon: 
to be a Director for a term of three years. Lieut.-Cmdr. Charles Peter Edwards, 
C.M.G., O.B.E., Deputy Minister of Transport for Air Services: to be a Director 
for a term of three years. Reginald McLaren Brophy: to be a Director for a term 
of two years. Maj. James Hamilton: to be a Director for a term of one year. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1950. Mar. 25, Clifford B. Reilly, K.C.: 
to be again a Member for the period Aug. 6, 1950, to Apr. 10, 1951, inclusive. 
June 16, Brigadier James Learmonth Melville, C.B.E., M.C., E.D.: to be Chairman 
effective Oct. 4, 1950. July 25, Roderick John Gordon, M.D., D.P.H., TAC Es 
to be an ad hoc Member for a further period of one year from Sept. 1, 19590. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—1959. July 12, William Riddel, Assistant General 
Manager of the Saskatchewan Pool Elevator, Limited, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a 
Member effective Aug. 1, 1950. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—1959. Oct. 25, P. 8. Secord: 
to be Vice-President, effective Oct. 25, 1950, vice Maj.-Gen. Hugh A, Young, 
resigned. 

Combines Investigation Act.—1950. Feb. 23, Thomas D. MacDonald, K.C.: 
to be Commissioner. | 


Court Martial Appeal Board.—1951. Feb. 7, Hon. John Charles Alexander — 


Cameron, a Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada, to be Chairman and Bernard 


M. Alexander, Duncan K. MacTavish, K.C., Louis C. Audette and Leonce Plante, — 


K.C., to be members. 


Defence Research Board.—1950. Apr. 27, A. E. Cameron, D. Sc., President 
of Nova Scotia Technical College, Halifax, N.S., and F. C. Wallace, D.S.O., M.C.: 
to be Members for a term of three years effective Apr. 1, 1959. 


Halifax Relief Commission —1950. Nov. 1, Allan M. Butler, Commissioner 


of the Halifax Relief Commission: to be Chairman. Frank H. Flinn: to be a Com- — 
missioner. William E. Tibbs, on termination of his duties as Comptroller and — 


Secretary: to continue to hold his appointment as Commissioner of the said 
Commission. 
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Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—1950. Mar. 25, Charles HE. A. 
Jeffrey, M.B.E.: to be a Member for a period expiring Dec. 31, 1953. May 16, 
Alfred G. Bailey, Ph.D., Dean of Arts, University of New Brunswick, Fredericton: 
to be a Member for the Province of New Brunswick for the period ending Dec. 31, 
1953. 1951. Jan. 4, Cyril George Childe, E.D., B.Sc.: to be a Member for the 
period up to and including Dec. 31, 1953. 


Income Tax Appeal Board.—1959. Mar. 25, Fabio Monet, K.C., a Member 
of the Income Tax Appeal Board: to be Assistant Chairman for a period of one year 
from Apr. 1, 1950. 


International Boundary Commission.—1950. Feb. 27, John Leslie Rannie, 
Dominion Geodesist: to be Canadian Member, vice James Sony Wardle, C.B.E., 
resigned, effective Mar. 1, 1950. 


National Council on Physical Fitness —1950. Mar. 10, J. K. Tett: to be a 
Member from Mar. 1, 1950 to Aug. 31, 1950, vice E. C. Cross, deceased. Aug. 7, 
J. K. Tett: to be a Member for a period of three years commencing Sept. 1, 1959. 
Sept..12, Hugh A. Noble, Director of Physical Fitness for the Province of Nova 
Scotia: to be a Member for the period Sept. 1, 1950, to Dec. 31, 1951, the balance of 
the term of W. C. Ross, resigned. 


National Film Board.—1950. Feb. 21, M. M. MacLean: to be again a Member 
for a further period of three years from Jan. 12, 1950. Oct. 4, The following persons 
to be Members, such appointments to take effect Oct. 14: A. D. P. Heeney, Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs (3 years), Charles Stein, Under-Secretary of 
State (3 years), Dr. Albert W. Trueman (2 years), Mrs. A. L. Caldwell (2 years), 
Gratien Gelinas (2 years), Stuart Keate (1 year), Arthur MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour (1 year), Charles S. Band (1 year). Nov. 29, William Arthur 
Irwin: to be Government Film Commissioner for a period commencing Oct. 14, 
1950, and terminating Feb. 1, 1952. 


National Harbours Board.—1950. Feb 21, Robert Knowlton Smith, K.C.: 
to be again a Member and Chairman, effective June 1, 1950. 


National Research Council.—1950. ‘Apr. 27, Dr. C. H. Best, Head of the 
Department of Physiology and the Banting and Best Department of Medical 
Research, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.; Dr. O. Maass, Macdonald Pro- 
fessor of Physical Chemistry and Chairman of the Department of Chemistry, 
McGill University, Montreal, Que.; Dr. Wilder G. Penfield, Professor of Neurology 
and Neurosurgery, Faculty of Medicine, McGill University, Montreal, Que.: 
to be again Members for a further term of three years, expiring Mar. 31, 1953. 
Dr. Charles W. Argue, C.B.E., Dean of Science, University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, N.B.; Dr. G. M. Shrum, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Physics, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.: to be Members for a 
term of three years, expiring Mar. 31, 1953, vice Dr. Robert Newton, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Alta., and Dr. H. J. Rowley, Fredericton, N.B. Sept. 25, 
Dr. A. G. McCalla, Head of the Department of Plant Science, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta.: to be a Member for a term of three years, expiring Mar. 31, 1953. 
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Northwest Territories Council—1950. Nov. 15, Frank John Graham Cunning- 
ham, Administrative Officer, Department of Resources and Development, Ottawa: 
to be a Member of the Northwest Territories Council and Deputy Commissioner 
of the Northwest Territories, vice Roy Alexander Gibson, retired. 


Tariff Board.—1959. Feb. 28, Hector B. McKinnon: to be again a Member 
and Chairman for a further term of ten years, effective Mar. 25, 1950. 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee.—1950. Mar. 10, Albert Des- 
champs: to be a Member, vice J. A. Boivin, resigned. Apr. 27, T. H. Cooper and 
A. J. Kelly: to be Members for a period ending June 18, 1952. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—1950. Oct. 17, Robert J. Tallon: 
to be again a Commissioner and Member, effective Sept. 24, 1950. 


United Nations.—1950. Aug. 7, Robert Gerald Riddell: to be Permanent 
Representative of Canada to the United Nations. 


Miscellaneous.—1959. Mar. 3, Rt. Hon. James Lorimer Isley, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, and Hon. Josiah H. MacQuarrie, Hon. Eugene 
Troop Parker, Hon. Lauchlin Daniel Currie and Hon. Vincent Christopher Mac- 
Donald, Judges of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia: to be Commissioners, per 
dedimus potestatem, to tender and administer the Oath of Allegiance and other 
oaths within the Province of Nova Scotia. May 17, John B. Carswell and D. Bruce 
Shaw: to be Commissioners under the Inquiries Act to inquire into the nature and 
extent of the damage caused by the 1950 floods in the Red River Valley in Manitoba. 
Brigadier A. Theriault and Edouard Laurent: to be Commissioners under the 
Inquiries Act to inquire into the nature and extent of the damage caused by the 
recent fires in the towns of Rimouski and Cabano in the Province of Quebec. 
July 19, William Lees: to be a Commissioner of the North Fraser Harbour Com- 
missioners, effective June 22, 1950, vice W. P. Philps, resigned. Aug. 7, Robert 
Cliche: to be a Commissioner under Part 1 of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
charges of political partisanship against J. Alias Rancourt, Postmaster at St. Odilon, 


in the Electoral District of Dorchester, Que. Aug. 15, A. Harold Gibson: to 


be Commissioner of the Yukon Territory. Sept. 30, Hugh Andrew Young, C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O.: to be Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, effective Oct. 1, 
1950. Oct. 4, Louis Doiron: to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of political 
partisanship against Theophile Beaudry, Postmaster at Val d’Espoir, in the Electoral 
District of Gaspe, Que. Nov. 15, Leo Bureau: to be a Commissioner to investigate 
charges of political partisanship against Louis Martel, Postmaster at Mont-Brun, 
pursuant to the provisions of Part I of the Inquiries Act. His Honour René A. 
Danis, Judge of the District Court for the Provisional Judicial District of Cochrane, 
in the Province of Ontario, Lee A. Kelley, K.C., John Forbes MacNeill, K.C., 
Robert Alexander Hoey and Clarence C. Baker: to be Members of a Commission 
for the purpose of holding inquiries under the Canadian Citizenship Act, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Canadian Citizenship Act, and that His Honour Judge 
René A. Danis be Chairman of the said Commission. 


> 
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Section 2.—Federal Legislation 
Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 
Sept. 15, 1949, to Dec. 10, 1949 
Nore.—This classified list of Federal Legislation has been compiled from the Statutes. Naturally 


in summarizing material of this kind it is not always easy to convey the full implication of the legislation. 
The reader who is interested in any specific Act is therefore referred to the Statutes themselves. Adequate 
references are given in this summary. 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Synopsis 


13 George VI. 


Agriculture— 
6 Dec. 10 
28 Dec. 10 
34 Dec. 10 
Citizenship— 
16 Dec. 10 
Construction— 
30 Dec. 10 


Finance and 


Taxation— 

1 Sept. 29 

Swe Oey..ner. 
19 Dec. 10 
21 Dec. 10 
25 Dec. 10 
33 Dec. 10 
42 Dec. 10 

Fisheries— 

23 Dec. 10 


An Act to Amend the Animal Contagious Diseases Act provides for compensation in 
respect of cattle slaughtered under the Animal Contagious Diseases Act after Mar. 
31, 1947, and before the present Act comes into force. 


The Live Stock Pedigree Act, 1949, provides for the incorporation of Pure Bred Live 
Stock Record Associations. 


An Act to Amend The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939. This amendment revises 
that Section of the Act defining the lands that are eligible or ineligible for awards 
under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


The Department of Citizenship and Immigration Act. The Act establishes the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration under the management and direction of the 
Minister of the Department whose duties, powers and functions shall extend to all 
matters relating to naturalization and citizenship, Indian affairs, immigration and 
ee not by law assigned to any other Department of the Government of 

anada. 


An Act to Amend The National Housing Act, 1944, grants additional loans by the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation to home owners or home purchasers, 
and to co-operative associations. The powers of the Corporation are revised in 
several particulars especially in regard to loans, the payment of losses and the 
undertaking of joint projects with the provinces. 


The Appropriation Act, No. 6, 1949, grants payment of $114,516,603 and $2,613,651 
to be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund towards defraying charges and 
expenses of the public service. 


The Appropriation Act, No. 6, 1949, grants payment of $114,516,803.83 and 
$5,012,437.50 to be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund towards defraying 
charges and expenses of the public service. 


An Act to Amend The Dominion-Provincial Tax Rental Agreements Act, 1947. The 
amendments made by this legislation govern the taxes to be paid on and procedure 
to be taken in the distribution or generation for distribution of electric energy, 
gas or steam by a corporation or a controlling corporation. 


An Act to Amend the Excise Tax Act. ‘This amendment repeals Parts IV, V and XVII 
and Schedules I and VI and substitutes a new Schedule I. 


An Act to Amend The Income Tax Act and the Income War Tax Act. The amendment 
makes numerous revisions concerning taxes on depreciable property, deductions 
of employers and employees and of corporations in the petroleum business, and in 
the rules applicable in Part I to Newfoundland. 


An Act to Amend the Pension Fund Societies Act grants that a subsidiary corporation 
society fund may, at the request of a parent corporation, be established and be 
authorized to contribute annually or otherwise to the funds of the Society. 


The Appropriation Act, No. 7, 1949, grants payment of $440,983,724, $7,485,774 and 
$56,546, 333 out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund toward defraying the charges 
and expenses of the public service from Apr. 1, 1949, to Mar. 31, 1950. 


The Fish I nspection Act, 1949, provides legislation for the inspection of fish and marine 
plants. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 
Sept. 15, 1949, to Dec. 10, 1949—continued 
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Subject, ? 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


ii 2 i a a 


Justice— 
2 Sept. 29 An Act to Amend the Criminal Code makes revision for the Court of Appeal in certain 
provinces. 


4 Oct. 27 An Act to Amend the Department of Justice Act authorizes the Deputy Minister of 
Justice to be ex officio the Deputy Attorney General. 


Oct. 27 | An Act to Amend the Exchequer Act. This amendment substitutes new Sections for 
Section 18 and Section 82 of the original legislation. 


or 


13. Dec. 10 An Act to Amend the Criminal Code. This amendment revises offences and penalties 
concerning printing, etc., obscene written matter, crime comics, exhibiting any 
disgusting object or the public exhibition of an indecent show. 


27 Dec. 10 | An Act to Amend The Judges Act, 1946. This legislature revises the salaries of Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Canada and of the Supreme Court of Ontario. 


Si Dec. a 10 An Act to Amend the Supreme Court Act. The amendment concerns the constitution 
of the Supreme Court and the Court of King’s Bench, and deals with Supreme 
Court appeals. 


Labour— 
24 Dec. 10 An Act to Amend The Government Employees Compensation Act. This amendment 
repeals Section 4, c. 18, of the Statutes of 1947. 


Mines and 
Resources— 

8 Dec. 10 The Canadian Forestry Act provides for the establishment as National Forests or 
Forest Experimental areas of lands belonging to the Government of Canada. It 
provides also for forest products laboratcries, with a view to conservation and the 
advantageous utilization of the forest resources. 


17 Dees-10 The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys Act authorizes the establishment of 
that Department and defines the duties, powers and functions of the Minister 
of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


18 Dec, 10 | The Department of Resources and Development Act authorizes the establishment of 
the Department of Resources and Development under the direction of a Minister 
of Resources and Development. 


20 Dec. 10 An Act to Amend The Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act amends the Sections in 
regard to minimum assistance on gold production and the method of calculating 
the sum to be paid. 


29° Dees 10 The Maritime Coal Production Assistance Act provides legislation to assist producers 
of coal in the Atlantic Maritime Provinces. 


Trade and Com- 
merce— 
Oct. 27 | Bankruptcy Act, 1949, replaces the Bankruptcy Act, c. 11, R.S, 1927, and amendments. 


12 Dec. 10 | An Act to Amend the Combines Investigation Act revises the Section empowering the 
Attorney General of Canada to institute and conduct prosecutions under this Act 
and enacts that corporations charged under this Act shall be tried without a jury. 


14 Dec. 10 | An Act to Amend the Customs Act. This amendment provides that the Governor in 
Council may order import duties of a country of export to be disregarded in whole 
or in part in estimating value for duty of imported goods. 


15 Dec. 10 | An Act to Amend the Customs Tariff. This legislation authorizes the repeal of items 
1215 and 1216 of c. 29, R.S. 1927, and substitutes 1215 and 1216 items concerning 
second-hand motor-vehicles, automobiles, aeroplanes and aircraft of all kinds. 


22 Dec. 10 | An Act to Amend The Export and Import Permits Act advances the date of expiry of 
the Act to July 31, 1951. 


81 Dec. 10 | The National Trade Mark and True Labelling Act authorizes the application of the 
initials ‘‘C.S.”’, as a national trade mark on commodities. The right to use the 
trade mark is vested in His Majesty in the right of Canada. This Act repeals 
The Dominion, Trade_and Industry Commission Act, 1935. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 
Sept. 15, 1949, to Dec. 10, 1949—concluded 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Transportation 
and Communi- 
cations— 
9 Dec. 10 | Canadian National Railway Financing and Guarantee Act, 1949, authorizes the provision 
of moneys to meet certain capital expenditures and indebtedness incurred in 1949 
by the Canadian National Railways System and authorizes the guarantee of 
certain securities issued by the Canadian National Company. 


10 Dec. 10 | The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Act authorizes the establish- 
ment of the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation. 


11 Dec. 10 | The Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act encourages construction and con- 
version of vessels in Canada by providing certain deductions from income tax in 
respect of capital cost of construction, conversions or major alterations. 


32 Dec. 10 | The Pacific Great Eastern Railway Aid Act authorizes the granting of a specified subsidy 
to the Government of the Province of British Columbia for the construction of an 
extension of not exceeding 820 miles to the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


39 Dec. 10 | An Act respecting the Acquisition of the Temiscouata Railway. This legislation ratifies, 
: approves and sanctions the agreement with the Temiscouata Railway Company 
for the acquisition of that Railway by the Government of Canada for $480,000. 


40 Dec. 10 The Trans-Canada Highway Act. This legislation provides for agreement with any 
of the Provinces for assistance by the Government of Canada amounting to not 
more than 50 p.c. of the cost of construction of the Highway in each Province. 


Miscellaneous— 

26 Dec. 10 | An Act to Amend The Industrial Development Bank Act revises the limitation on com- 
mitments of the Bank, adds to the grounds on which proceedings that may be 
brought against or taken in the name of the Bank, and revises the powers of the 
Bank in regard to loans, investments and guarantees. 


35 Dec. 10 | An Act to Amend the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act permits refunds to be made 
under certain conditions of excess service above the maximum that may be al- 
lowed in case of prior service in a Provincial Police Force for the computing of 
pension. 


36 Dec. 10 | An Actto Amend the Salaries Act. This legislation repeals salaries of certain Ministers 
and substitutes a salary of $10,000 to each of the following: the Minister of Re- 
sources and Development, the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys and 
the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 


38 Dec. 10 | An Act to Amend The Surplus Crown Assets Act authorizes Departments of Govern- 
ment to dispose of surplus Crown assets, subject to certain conditions, and ap- 
proves the transfer of surpluses from one Department to another subject to certain 
terms and conditions. 


41 Dec. 10 | An Act to Amend the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, revises the conditions under which a 
Director may sell property to a veteran and the manner of applying the proceeds. 


ane ae 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 
Feb. 16, 1950, to June 30, 1950 


Subject, : 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


14 George VI. 


Agriculture— 
Mar. 30 | An Act to Amend the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944. By this amendment 
Section 9, c. 29, 1944-45, of this Act is continued in force after Mar. 31, 1950. 


5 Mar. 30 | An Act to Amend the Agricultural Products Act advances the date of expiry of the 
Act to Mar. 31, 1951. 


10 June 1 | An Act to Amend the Cold Storage Act. This amendment repeals Part II, c. 25, of 
the Cold Storage Act. : 


24 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Canada Grain Act. Certain amendments are made concerning 
grain weigh-overs, receipts, storage and discharge of domestic and foreign grain 
in elevators, and other matters affecting grading of mixed grains and flaxseed. 


31 June 30 An Act to Amend The Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935. This amendment substitutes 
a sor aaiaend wheat warehouses Schedule and also amends the constitution 
of the Board. 


47 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939, provides that certain lands 
and grain grown thereon shall not be included in awards payable to farmers in 
need of assistance. 


67 June 30 | An Act respecting United Grain Growers, Limited. The Act authorizes the creation 
and issue of shares representing increase in the capital stock of the United Grain 
Growers, Limited, with certain restrictions and provisions as to modes of payment 
of patronage dividends. 


Citizenship— 
29 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Canadian Citizenship Act. This amendment defines more 
clearly the interpretation and granting of citizenship certificates and the conditions 
upon which Canadian citizenship ceases. 


Constitution and 
Government— 
48 June 30 | The Prime Minister’s Residence Act. This Act provides for the operation and main- 
tenance of a residence for the Prime Minister of Canada. 


Finance and 
Taxation— 
2 Mar. 24 The Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1950, grants payment of $65,986,459 out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund for defraying expenses of the public service for 1949-50. 


3 Mar. 24 The Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1950, grants payment of $233,837,011 out of the Con- — 


solidated Revenue Fund for defraying expenses of the public service for 1950-51. 


-6 Mar. 30 | An Act to Amend the Continuation of Transitional Measures Act, 1947, sets the date of 
expiry of this Act as Apr. 30, 1951. 


8 June 1 | The Appropriation Act, No. 3, 1950, grants the sum of $116,793,506 out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund for defraying expenses of the public service for 1950-51. 


27 June 1 An Act to Amend the Canada-United States of America Tax Convention Act, 1948, and 
the Canada-United States of America Tax Convention Act, 1944. This Act approves 
the convention between Canada and the United States for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion of income taxes. 


40 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Income Tax Act. This amendment provides for revisions in — 


personal income taxes and the insertion of new headings in employers’ profit 
sharing plans. Part IA re tax on ‘undistributed income’ is added. 


55 June 30 | The Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1950, grants payment out of the Consolidated Revenue ~ 


Fund of $1,044,731,265 as the main estimates towards defraying expenses of the 
public service for 1950-51. 


Fisheries— ¢ 
7 Mar. 30 | An Act to Amend The Fisheries Prices Support Act, 1944. By this amendment 
Section 9 of the Fisheries Prices Support Act shall come into force on July 23, 1947. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 
Feb. 16, 1950, to June 30, 1950—continued 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Insurance, Loans 
and Trust 
Companies— 

28 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932. ‘This 
amendment makes changes in capital stock, investment of company funds and 
cee tes terms and assets that may be vested in trust for the purpose of 
this Act. 


38 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Foreign Insurance Companies Act, 1932. Repeals Section 36, 
c. 47,1932, dealing with retired companies; lists assets that may be vested in trust 
for the purpose of this Act; and repeals Schedule I for which a new Schedule is 
substituted. 

42 June 30 An Act to Amend the Loan Companies Act. This amendment revises Sections of the 
original legislation relating to real estate and mortgages thereon. It provides for 
the acquisition of the business of other companies by purchase of shares, and makes 
certain revisions in agency association and real estate leasehold loans. 


53 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Trust Companies Act. This amendment revises conditions 
governing the investment of general or common trust funds and provides for the 
acquisition of business of other companies by the purchase of shares. 


57 June TI | An Act to incorporate The Canadian Commerce Insurance Companies Act. This Act 
grants to certain persons named in the Act and to persons who become shareholders 
in the Company, incorporation under the name of The Canadian Commerce In- 
surance Company. The Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932, shall 
apply to this Company. 


58 June 1 An Act respecting The Limitholders’ Mutual Insurance Company extends the continuance 
of The Limitholders’ Mutual Insurance Company after July 16, 1949, and until 
July 17, 1951, and subject to all other provisions of the Canadian British Insurance 
Companies Act, 1932, the Minister may at any time not later than that date grant 
to the Company a certificate of registry. 


59 June 1 An Act to incorporate Saskatchewan Mutual Insurance Company. grants that certain 
persons named in the Act together with policyholders in the Company be incor- 
porated under the name of the Saskatchewan Mutual Insurance Company and that 
the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932, shall apply to the Company 
except where otherwise stated in this Act. 


60 June 1 An Act to incorporate United Security Insurance Company grants the incorporation 
under the name United Security Insurance Company to certain persons named in 
the Act together with shareholders under the provisions of the Canadian and British 
Insurance Companies Act, 1932. 


Justice— 
11 June 1 | An Actio Amend the Criminal Code. This amendment repeals certain Sections of the 
original legislation and adds to and revises numerous other Sections. 


12 June 1 An Act to bring the Criminal Code and the Canada Evidence Act into force in Newfoundland. 
The Act brings into force in Newfoundland the Criminal Code and Canada Evidence 
Act on proclamation. 


41 June 30 | An Act to Amend The Judges Act, 1946. This amendment concerns the salaries of 
Judges of the Supreme Court, the County and District Courts and District Court 
Judges of Newfoundland. 


46 June 30 | An Act to Amend The Official Secrets Act. This legislation makes provision for dealing 
lee paos committed outside Canada, that are triable and punishable in 
anada. 


49 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Prisons and Reformatories Act. This amendment revises con- 
ditions of imprisonment in and transfer of prisoners to New Haven, B.C., and those 
governing the appointment of a Board of Parole for inquiry into prisoners sentenced. 


50 June 30 | The Regulations Act. This legislation makes provisions for the publication of Sta- 
tutory Regulations. 


51 June 30 An Act to Amend the Statute Law. This legislation amends the actions, suits or other 


legal proceedings of certain Government Boards, Commissions, Corporations and 
Companies. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 


Feb. 16, 1950, to June 30, 1950—continued 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 

Labour— 
1 Feb. 28 
Lands and 
Kesources— 
17° June 1 
19 June 1 
2a jinews 1 
45 June 30 


National Defence- 


25) June® =o 
32 June 30 
33 June 30 
34 June 30 
43 June 30 
54 June 30 
Trade and 
Commerce— 
ey Afiayey al 
14 June 1 
15 June 1 
52 June 30 
Transportation 
and Communi- 
cations— 
9 June 1 


Synopsis 


An Act to Amend the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. This amendment makes 
revisions in the rates, contributions, regulations, claims and penalties. Part IIA 
Supplementary Benefit is added and the Second Schedule repealed. 


An Act to Amend the Northwest Territories Power Commission Act. This amendment 


revises the powers of the Northwest Power Commission. 


The Public Lands Grants Act, 1950, authorizes grants and correction of grants of public 
lands. This Act repeals The Public Lands Grants Act and Ordnance and Admiralty 
“Lands Act, ce. 114 and 115, R.S. 1927. 


The Territorial Lands Act applies to the territorial lands only that are under the 
control of the Department of Resources and Development and authorizes the sale 
or lease of these lands, mining rights, timber, and reservations from grants of 
these resources. 


An Act to Amend The National Parks Act. This amendment revises the conditions 
under which licences are granted for public lands and timber berths in National 
Parks and the establishment of utility services within the Parks, 


The Canada Prize Act, 1950. This Act provides for the payment and distribution 
of $569,643 as the proceeds of ‘prize’ to the Canadian Naval Benevolent Trust 
Fund and to the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund. 


An Act to Amend The Defence Services Pension Act. This legislation amends the 
Militia Pension Act in several respects regarding rates of and qualifications for 
pensions of the Permanent Staff and the Permanent Militia. 


The Defence Supplies Act. This legislation authorizes the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce to buy or otherwise acquire, exchange, process, develop, repair, main- 
tain, store or transport defence supplies. C.3 of The Department of Munitions and 
Supply Act, 1939, and c. 42 of the Defence Purchases Profits Control and Financing 
Act, 1939, are repealed. 


An Act to Amend The Department of Transport Stores Act. ‘This amendment provides 
that outstanding advances for the purpose of this Act shall not exceed $4,000,000 
and all accounting transactions shall be at cost. 


The National Defence Act. This comprehensive piece of legislation authorizes and 
provides for Government organization for defence, provides code of service 
discipline and general laws respecting defence. The Royal Military College Act, 
the Militia Act, the Department of National Defence Act, The Royal Canadian Air 
Force-Act and The Naval Service Act, 1944, or any portion thereof, may be repealed 
by proclamation. 


An Act to Amend The War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 1946. This amendment includes 
Newfoundland veterans in the War Veterans’ Allowances Act as amended in 1947-48. 


An Act to Amend the Customs Act. This legislation makes certain amendments 
respecting procedure and practice in appeals from decisions to the Tariff Board. 


An Act to Amend the.Customs Tariff. This amendment authorizes the abolition of 
certain tariff items but is not to be construed as adding or subtracting lists of 
goods in the Schedules to The Emergency Exchange Conservation Act or The Customs 
Tariff Amendment Act, 1939. a 


An Act to Amend the Excise Tax Act. This amendment repeals Part I of the Act 
and makes other changes in exemptions and exceptions of the tax on certain goods. 


An Act to Amend the Tariff Board Act. Section 5 of the Tariff Board Act is amended 
to apply in certain respects to appeals under other Acts. 


An Act respecting the Appointment of Auditors for National Railways authorizes for 
1950 the appointment of independent auditors.to make a continuous audit of the 
National Railways accounts. 


0 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 
Feb. 16, 1950, to June 30, 1950—continued 


ee 0—uq0—aaoT>"0” 


Subject, ; 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 
Pee ee SS eee 
Transportation 


and Communi- 
cations—concl. 
20 June 1 An Act to Amend the Railway Act. This amendment provides for apportionment of 
money for the construction work of highway crossings of railways. 


23 June 30 An Act to Amend the Aeronautics Act. This amendment revises the powers of the 
Minister to make and carry out regulations to control and regulate air navigation 
over Canada and amends the jurisdiction of the Air Transport Board on routes 
and conditions, licences and operating certificates. 


26 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Canada Shipping Act, 1934. Additional regulations to the 
Shipping Act are added and numerous amendments are made to the requirements 
for radio communications, safety, certification, registration of ships, pilots and 
pilot funds. Schedule 4 is repealed and a new Schedule is substituted. 


30 June 30 | Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1950. This legislation 
authorizes the provision of moneys to meet certain capital expenditures and 
indebtedness during 1950 of the Canadian National Railways System and author- 
ee the guarantee of certain securities issued by the Canadian National Railway 

ompany. 


An Act respecting the Purchase by Canadian Pacific Railway Company of Shares of the 

Capital Stock of The Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway Company. The Act pro- 

vides for the purchase of one thousand five hundred shares of the capital stock of 
the above Company. 


— 


56 June 


An Act to incorporate Prairie Transmission Lines Limited. The legislation grants 
incorporation under the name of Prairie Transmission Lines, Limited, to certain 
persons named in the Act and to persons who become shareholders in the hereafter 
called Prairie Transmission Lines Company. 


— 


65 June 


Miscellaneous— 
16 June 1 An Act to Amend The Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 1912, and the Ontario Bound- 
aries Extension Act. This amendment clarifies the construction of certain sections 


of c. 40 of the Statutes of 1912. 


18 June 1 An Act to Amend The Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946. This amendment makes 
provision for revisions in quality markings and unauthorized markings. 


21 June 1 An Act to Amend the Research Council Act. This legislation revises the powers of the 
Council in respect to payments of bonuses and royalties to its scientific and tech- 


nical officers and staff for inventions or improvements in which the Council has 
vested rights. 


35 June 30 An Act to Amend the Dominion Election Act, 1930, revises the Section entitling an 
Indian who has served with the Armed Forces in World War I or World War II, 
to the franchise and also entitles his wife to the franchise. 


36 June 30 The Electric and Photometric-Units Act. The legislation establishes the units of 
electrical and photometric measure for Canada, and empowers the National 
Research Council to maintain standards defined in this Act. 


37 June 30 | An Act to Amend The Electricity Inspection Act, 1928. This amendment provides 
for a revision within a certain period in the sealing of meters, verification, re- 
sealing and re-stamping, cancelling of the stamp or seal by an inspector. 


39 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Gas Inspections Act. This amendment provides within a certain 
period for re-verification, re-sealing or for the cancellation of the seal of meters 
by an inspector. 


44 June 30 The National Film Board Act, 1950. This legislation sets forth purposes and powers 
of the Board and Government Film Commissioners; the responsibility of the 
Minister; and the financial provisions of the Board. 


61 June 1 An Act to incorporate Alberta Natural Gas Company. The Act grants incorporation 
to the Alberta Natural Gas Company, the persons named in the Act to be the 
first directors of the Company. 


62 June. 1 An Act to Amend the Canadian Red Cross Society Act. This legislation revises the 
Section of the earlier legislation dealing with the limit on the annual value of real 
estate held in Canada by or in trust for the Society; the strength of the governing 
Body and the Executive Committee. In the French language the name of the 


Society is to be ‘La Société Canadienne de la Croix-Rouge’. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 
Feb. 16, 1950, to June 30, 1950—concluded 


Subject, , 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Miscellaneous— 
concl. 
63 June 1 An Act to incorporate the Apostolic Trustees of the Friars Minor or Franciscans grants the 
incorporation to certain persons named in the Act and their successors, as The 
Apostolic Trustees of the Friars Minor or Franciscans. 


64 June 30 | An Act to incorporate The Association of Kinsmen Clubs grants the incorporation to 
certain persons named in the Act to the Association of Kinsmen Clubs. 


66 June 1 An Act to incorporate Ukrainian National Federation of Canada, grants the incorporation 
es Sandie persons named in the Act as the Ukrainian National Federation of 
anada. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 
Aus. 29, 1950, to Sept. 15, 1950 


De ———————__—_ EEE 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
_ Date of Assent 


a a SS 


14 George VI. 


Constitution and 
Government— 

10 Sept. 15 An Act respecting Payment of Sessional Allowance and Transportation Expenses to 
Members of the Senate and the House of Commons. This legislation provides that 
special sessional allowances and transportation expenses to Members of Senate and 
House of Commons shall apply whenever, during the Session of Parliament com- 
mencing Aug. 29, 1950, the sittings of the House are resumed after adjournment. 


National Defence- 
Sept. 9 | The Canadian Forces Act, 1950, provides for the establishment and maintenance of 
components of the Services of the Canadian Forces referred to as the Active 
Forces in an emergency or if considered advisable. 


5 Sept: 15 | The Defence Appropriation Act, 1950, provides $142,200,200 from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, in addition to any other grants of Parliament, for defraying the 
charges and expenses of the Naval, Army and Air Services. Commitments may 
be increased during the fiscal year March, 1951, and subsequent years in amounts 
not exceeding $409,257,821 for expenditures on the Naval, Army and Air Services. 


6 Sept. 15 | The Essential Materials (Defence) Act. This legislation provides for the control and 
regulation of the production, processing, distribution, acquisition, disposition 
or use of essential material or services for defence purposes. 


Taxation— 
8 Sept. 15 | An Act to Amend the Excise Tax Act provides for revision of excise taxes on furs and 
fur Ss apen Schedules I and II to the Act are repealed and new schedules sub- 
stituted. 


9 Sept. 15 | An Actto Amend the Income Tax Act provides for taxation of related corporations and 
revises the dates of application of the tax. 


Trade and 
Commerce— 
3 Sept. 15 The Consumer Credit (Temporary Provisions) Act provides for the temporary pro- 
vision for the regulation of consumer credit. 


4 Sept. 15 |An Act to Amend the Customs Tariff. By this amendment specific goods and rates 
: of duties have been revised. 


7 Sept. 15 An Act to Amend The Excise Act, 1934. This amendment substitutes new excise 
taxes on spirits distilled in Canada and Canadian brandy. cs 


Transportation— ; 
1 Aug. 30 | The Maintenance of Railway Operation Act provides for the resumption of railway 
operations and for the settlement of the existing dispute with respect to terms and 

conditions of employment between railway companies and their employees. 
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Statutory Holidays, 1951 


New Year’s Day...... oe wean. UL PORMINIOUMOAY 07. < eae tas eee es July 1 
PE MOUPTUUAY. 0. ccie's ss cons oh we ees Mar. 23 Abou AV Ne tte wedes tee Sept. 3 
Waster Monday. ...........0s.50. Mar. 26 Thanksgiving Day...... When proclaimed 
Victoria fay se Bip Nh a May 24 Cresta Dayo ea demas saat . Dec. 25 


Meee OMAIVUDORY sc 002s. sees eres June 4 


APPENDIX I 


Chronology 


(In continuance of the Chronology at pp. 46-58 of this volume.) 


1950. Aug. 30 (concl.), The Act (see p. 53—Aug. 


30) provided that, in the event of the 
railways and unions not reaching a 
settlement within a stated time, an 
official arbitrator was to be appointed 
by the Government, his decisions to be 
binding on both. Aug. 31, Railway 
services resumed. Sept. 6, Enlistments 
in the Canadian Army Special Force 
were 8,691. Sept. 11, Field Marshal the 
Rt. Hon. Jan Christian Smuts, outstand- 
ing Commonwealth statesman, died at 
Capetown, South Africa. Sept. 15, Third 
(Special) Session of 21st Parliament 
adjourned. Sept. 18, Minister of National 
Defence announced that enlistments in 
Canadian Special Army Force exceeded 
9,000. Sept. 19-Dec. 15, Fifth Regular 
Session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations held at Flushing Mead- 
ows, New York. Hon. L. B. Pearson, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
was Chairman of the Canadian delega- 
tion. Sept. 25-28, The Constitutional 
Conference of Federal and Provincial 
Governments continued its meetings at 
Quebec City for the purpose of devising 
a method of amending the Canadian 
Constitution. Sept. 30, Minister of 
Finance, Hon. D. C. Abbott, announced 
the Government’s decision to free the 
exchange rate of the Canadian dollar. 
Oct. 4, Opening of Edmonton-Regina 
section of interprovincial oil pipe line 
stretching from Edmonton to the Head 
of the Lakes. Oct. 10, Canada-United 
States power treaty re hydro develop- 
ments at Niagara Falls ratified after 
approval by the Canadian Parliament 
(June 19, 1950) and United States 
Senate (Aug. 9, 1950). Oct. 11, Enlist- 
ments in Canada’s Special Army Force 
were 9,367. Oct. 17, Mr. Justice R. L. 
Kellock, of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
appointed as arbitrator to determine 
and decide all matters between the 
railways and the unions in regard to 
remaining differences in matters of wages 
and hours (see under Aug. 30). Oct. 26, 
Canada and United States signed an 
agreement setting out six economic 
principles for joint defence production 
which, when developed, will virtually 
eliminate all barriers to the free flow of 
arms and equipment between the two 
countries. Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe signed 
the agreement for Canada. Oct. 27, 
Progressive Conservatives ended 10-year 
coalition with Liberals in Manitoba. 
Oct. 28, Term of Governor General, 
Field Marshal the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Alexander, extended one year. Oct. 31, 
Completion of 1,100-mile oil pipe line 
connecting Edmonton with Great Lakes. 
Nov. 1, Minister of Finance, Hon. D. C. 
Abbott, announced restrictions on con- 
sumer credit. Nov. 16, Canadian troops, 
members of Canada’s Korean Brigade, 
arrived at Fort Lewis, Washington, for 
advanced training. Nov. 21, Westbound 
troop train collided with C.N.R. Trans- 
continental at Canoe River, B.C. 
(21 dead, 53 injured). Nov. 25, The 
destroyer H.M.C.S. Nootka left Halifax 
for Korea to relieve H.M.C.S. Siowz. 
Nov. 28, ‘“‘Colombo Plan’ to raise the 
living standards of 570,000,000 Asiatic 
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peoples and for development of south 
and southeast Asia during next six 
years announced; Canada one of the 
seven participating countries. Dec. 1, 
Canada’s enlistments for the Special 
Brigade reached a total of 10,357. 
Dec. 4-7, Federal-Provincial Conference 
met at Ottawa to discuss general ques- 
tions of common concern to the Federal 
and Provincial Governments. Dec. 9, 
Export permits for shipments to Korea, 
China, Hong Kong, Macao and Man- 
churia suspended and all outstanding 
permits for revalidation recalled. Dec. 
9-11, Rt. Hon. Clement R. Attlee, Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, 
visited Ottawa. Dec. 18, Mr. Justice 
R. L. Kellock, arbitrator in rail-wage 
dispute, awarded an additional three 
cents an hour to workers other than 
hotel and transport employees, and a 
five-day 40-hour week from June 1, 1951. 
The 2nd Battalion of the Princess 
Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, 
Canada’s contribution to United Nations 
forces in Korea, landed at Pusan; the 
first Canadian troops other than advance 
personnel to arrive in Korea. Dec. 18-19, 
Joint meetings of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Defence Committee and Council 
held at Brussels, Belgium. Hon. Brooke 
Claxton, Minister of National Defence, 
was Canada’s representative. 


1951. Jan. 2, All remaining emergency import 


controls suspended. Jan. 4-12, Prime 
Ministers and Leaders of the Common- 
wealth countries met at London to 
discuss the defence policy of the Com- 
monwealth. Canada was represented 
by Prime Minister Rt. Hon. L. S. St. 
Laurent. Jan. 13, The first group of 
Royal Air Force aircrew trainees arrived 
by air at Dorval, Que. Jan. 22, The 
destroyer H.M.C.S. Huron placed under 
United Nations command. Jan. 26-27, 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Commander of the North Atlantic 
Treaty forces, visited Ottawa to discuss 
with the Canadian Cabinet the general 
defence problem, on his return to the 
United States from an inspection of the 
defences of Europe. Jan. 29, Third 
(Special) Session of 21st Parliament 
prorogued. Jan. 30, Fourth Session of 
21st Parliament opened. Jan. 30-31, 
Rt. Hon. 8. G. Holland, Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, visited Ottawa. Jan. 31, 
Collapse of $3,000,000 Duplessis Bridge 
between Three Rivers and Cap de la 
Madeleine (4 dead). Feb. 2-3, René 
Pleven, Premier of France, paid an 
official courtesy visit to Ottawa to 
confer with Prime Minister St. Laurent 
on the general European defence situa- 
tion and the supply of Canadian arms. 
Feb. 5, A three-year $5,000,000,000 
defence program for the Armed Forces 
and the establishment of a National 
Advisory Council on manpower an- 
nounced. Feb. 19, Canadian Govern- 
ment contribution of $25,000,000 ap- 
proved for the first year of the six-year 
Colombo Plan. Feb. 20, Second Bat- 
talion of the Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
laeht Infantry in front-line action in 
orea. 
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APPENDIX II 


The Royal Commission on Arts, Letters and Sciences 


As indicated at p. 316 of this volume, it was planned, when the material on the 
Royal Commission on the Arts, Letters and Sciences was being prepared, to publish 
a summary of the Report of the Commission in this Appendix. However, since 
the Report had not been released at the time of closing this edition for press, the 
summary will be carried in the Education Chapter of the 1952 Year Book. 
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APPENDIX III 
Foreign Trade of Canada, 1949 and 1950 


Chapter XXII of this volume include foreign trade figures for the calendar 
year 1949. However, at the time of going to press it is possible to give monthly 
and group figures up to the end of 1950 and these are shown in the following tables. 
Figures for 1949 are given for purposes of comparison. 

1.—Trade of Canada (excluding Gold), by Months, 1949 and 1950 


Norse.—Monthly figures from 1940 to 1948 are given in corresponding tables in previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1943-44 edition. 


Imports Domestic Exports Total Trade! 


1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 

$000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 
JANUBTY ren vetog ee kee es 223, 786 211,938 237,030 221,180 462,799 435,682 
Bebruany y aie tniss os Sette hee 205,976 200, 170 204, 994 199, 462 413,112. 401,716 
Marvel ee sts) peace, ae 235, 946 237,366 216, 787 228, 221 454, 952 469,081 
Aprils: fea smrgss-< SEP esee ae 242, 698 230,918 |; 237,792 205, 503 482,974 440, 618 
MAY... nicuen Soran tees es 250,461 290, 195 272,948 287, 036 526, 063 579, 807 
GUNG. Sie neaney oat eee + 250, 509 282,463 255,065 289, 222 507, 905 574, 2538 
dily pon ann cites ae: sean « 230, 889 259,481 241,309 253, 704 474,578 516, 213 
AURIS ric. Pon se ee Rates 212,092 267,276 251, 659 257,080 466, 054 527,904 
September. i..6 ss cscees uenn 221,569 279,671 228,441 279,121 452,490 562,415 
October rain vieaihe tienen 234, 267 320,572 269, 108 315, 245 505, 956 639, 487 
November. 5 25 stice 5c. oe. 239, 609 327, 909 292,278 292,700 535, 085 624,347 
December cn was.a. mat saat 213,405 266, 293 285, 550 289,912 501, 692 559,801 
Totals cine. c . <3e7 461,207 | 3,174,253 | 2,992,961 | 3,118,387 || 5,783,660 6,331,324 


1 Includes re-exports. 


Imports from and Exports to the United Kingdom, the United States and All 
Countries, by Main Groups, 1949 and 1950 


(excluding gold) 


Qe 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Group : 
1949 1950 1949 1950 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
United Kingdom 

Agricultural and vegetable products 20,807 27,960 340, 980 228,795 
Animals and animal products................. 6,201 9,722 72,422 53,346 
Fibres, textiles and products.................. 119, 228 112, 913 1,407 1,139 
Wood, wood products and paper.............. 3,101 3, 682 84,770 40, 687 
lron ‘and: produetsy 024 eenes. os. ceeiices on 81,510 148, 850 22,106 10, 100 
Non-ferrous metals and products 21,370 38,321 147,892 117,401 
Non-metallic minerals and products 26, 639 30, 202 Chaya 9,527 
Chemicals and allied products......... settee hg. 8,448 14,047 5,546 5,993 
Miscellaneous commodities................... 20,145 18) 57, 22,261 2,923 

Totals, United Kingdom 307,450 404,213 704, 956 469,910 

United States 

Agricultural and vegetable products 146,372 180,072 170, 637 176, 937 
Animals and animal products................. 53, 161 57, 240 200, 566 253,333 . 
Fibres, textiles and products.................. 134,376 151,776 11,180 18,343 
Wood, wood products and paper.............. 79, 982 92,330 709, 841 1,016,396 
TrOnsand products « 1...) S500 oahe cere 794,210 811,008 108,735 136,445 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............. 121,818 135, 686 196, 892 267,043 
Non-metallic minerals and products 383 , 633 430, 859 52,249 73, 983 
Chemicals and allied products................ 115, 033 134, 603 33,359 58,499 
Miscellaneous commodities................... 123,273 136, 904 19, 999 20,009 

Totals, United States.............. 1,951,860 2,130,476 1,503,459 2,020.988 

All Countries 

Agricultural and vegetable products 377,393 484,475 773,007 636, 898 
Animals and animal products................. 74,096 86, 968 338, 421 365,775 
Fibres, textiles and products.................. 333, 032 364, 509 25,217 29,573 
Wood, wood products and paper.............. 86,327 100,366 875,318 1,112,945 
Tron and produeta; ass aon ale. cae: 891,551 980, 229 292,864 251,109 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............. 174, 692 215, 527 426, 608 457, 262 
Non-metallic minerals and products 535,329 611,741 73,710 103, 655 
Chemicals and allied products................ 130, 660 158, 221 70, 698 100,525 
Miscellaneous commodities................... 158, 128 172, 218 117,118 60, 644 

Totals, All Countries............... 25 261,207 3,174,253 25992, 961 3,118,387 
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APPENDIX IV 


Comparative Expenditures for the First and Second 
World Wars 


First World War.—For the years ended Mar. 31, 1915 to 1920, direct expend- 
itures on war and demobilization totalled $1,670,406 ,000. 


Second World War.—For the years ended Mar. 31, 1940 to 1945, direct, 
expenditures on war and demobilization amounted to $14,939,728,000. Expenditures 
on war, demobilization and reconversion during the years ended Mar. 31, 1946 
and 1947 were $5,317,747,000, making a total expenditure from 1940 to 1947 of 
$20,257,475,000. The figures by years are as follows:— 


~ War Appropriations— 


riTin TAY Ne ie gle oR MRR ee Te WB eine ger a $ 118,291,000 

Pemeeieee cr RED Pt ah Need en cadens ais 752,045,000 

Na a Hee asa, ol eee Reem ae, Cacti SOM A 1,339,674,000 

SM ee ae ica oh ONT Leis Go EER Ee pt ee 3,724,249,000 

PL ee WE fel iy les eat i eat ne ag 4 587,023,000 

DOA eek ee ee ee os ee ee ene ne ee 4,418,446,000 
War and Demobilization— 

IE LWT Eye SOT: AAT Seite Ot piesa tn) ie Ser eee a a 4,002,949,000 
Demobilization and Reconversion— 

TOUGH tee, ee, ee, cons webb SE eae me 1,314,798,000 
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